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A  Word  Educational. 

In  an  exchange  that  comes  to  our  office 
the  remark  was  made  that  at  our  late  Yearly 
Meeting  some  time  was  profitably  consumed 
in  listening  to  and  commenting  upon  the 
educational  interests  carried  on  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  writer  further  stated 
that  these  showed  themselves  in  four  differ- 
ent directions — first,  the  management  of 
a  large  boarding  school  for  the  children  of 
Friends  only;  second,  the  primary  education 
of  our  own  children;  third,  the  care  of  a 
model  school  for  Indians  in  western  New 
York,  and  fourth,  the  administration  of  a 
trust  which  had  for  its  object  the  better- 
ment on  educational  lines  of  the  Doukhobors 
in  western  Canada. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  four  educational 
interests  of  Philadelphia  Friends  are  the 
only  ones  that  reach  us  through  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  while  they  represent  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  this  nature  our 
members  have  in  hand,  they  constitute  only 
>jji  part  of  it.  What  the  membership  is 
doing  in  the  cause  of  higher  education; 
what  it  is  doing  through  our  four  or  more 
large  private  high  schools;  what  it  has  in 
hand  for  the  colored  race,  and  for  the 
Indians,  aside  from  that  represented  in  the 
New  York  School,  and  what  it  is  doing  in 
a  score  or  so  of  places  for  the  betterment  of 
our  neighbors  through  the  agency  of  First- 
day  and  mission  schools,  may  be  unknown 
to  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to,  but 
they  are  of  importance  commensurate  with 
the  rest.  We  are  a  small  body  of  men  and 
women,  but  we  find  ourselves  possessed  of 
well-organized  and  in  the  main  well-officered 
institutions  putting  forth  annually  a  good 
showing  of  results. 

The  remark  of  our  late  Friend,  Ephraim 


Smith,  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  he  attended,  has  often  come  up 
for  review.  It  was  in  substance  that  he 
regarded  the  work  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  its  fostering  care  of  the  Primary  Schools 
among  the  most  important  charges  it 
assumed.  In  the  present  issue  of  The 
Friend  there  appears  the  first  part  of  a 
review  of  the  work  of  our  Yearly  Meeting's 
Committee  on  Education.  Most  of  us  who 
may  read  this  essay  recognize  at  once  that 
the  so-called  Educational  Committee  covers 
only  a  fractional  part  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's 
work,  those  not  thus  familiar  need  to  be 
reminded  that  in  some  of -the  more  favored 
sections  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  flourishing 
schools  are  being  maintained  by  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  make  no  report  to  this 
Educational  Committee  and  receive  no  help 
from  them.  We  want  to  bespeak  for  this 
essay  a  careful  and  considerate  reading. 
Our  membership  has  reached  a  point  in  its 
history  where  it  seems  to  be  the  expectation, 
as  it  surely  is  the  right,  of  every  boy  and 
girl  to  receive  a  high  school  training.  A 
short  generation  ago  it  was  the  exceptional 
boy  who  had  the  opportunity  of  going  to' 
college.  Those  only  went  as  a  rule  who  ex- 
pected to  make  some  return  to  the  cause  by 
teaching  a  number  of  years,  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  membership  the  college  was  not 
thought  of.  An  altered  condition  now 
confronts  us. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  do 
not  sympathize  with  this  trend  of  affairs,  but 
whether  they  do  or  not,  they  have  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  as  it  is,  and  accept  altered  con- 
ditions. The  Yearly  Meeting  was  aroused 
at  its  last  session,  as  it  probably  never  was 
before,  to  the  inefficiency  in  some  sections 
of  our  work  as  administrators  of  primary 
education.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
to  the  Meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest 
and  embodied  several  pertinent  suggestions. 
The  main  ones  were  these: — 

"i.  That  the  Yearly  Meeting  appoint 
an  Educational  Committee,  smaller  than 
the  present  Committee,  but,  in  order  that 
the  whole  Yearly  Meeting  shall  be  represented, 
we  suggest  that  one  man  and  one  woman 
be  appointed  from  each  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  in  addition,  a  few  other  Friends  who  are 
educators,  or  those  especially  qualified  by 
their  ability  and  training  for  the  work. 


2.  That  the  usual  appropriation  of 
Three  Thousand  dollars  ($3000)  be  made  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  in  continuing  the 
present  work  of  disbursing  funds  to  assist 
in  the  education  of  Friends'  children,  and 
to  help  the  schools  under  its  care. 

That  the  Committee  be  authorized  to 
collect  from  voluntary  donors  additional 
funds,  to  be  used  or  invested  at  its  discretion, 
to  assist  the  cause  of  education  under  its 
care.  If  investments  are  made  therefrom, 
they  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  but  they  shall  be  subject 
to  the  direction  and  disposal  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee. 

3.  That  the  Committee  shall  be  encour- 
aged to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  present 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  educational 
system  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  especially 
in  regard  to  our  lower  schools,  and  to  co- 
operate with  Committees  and  others  in 
building  up  these  schools,  and  in  an  effort 
to  attain  a  high  and  uniform  standard." 

The  meeting  with  apparent  unanimity 
acceded  to  these  suggestions  and  appointed 
a  new  committee,  constituted  in  line  with 
the  first  of  the  suggestions  just  quoted. 

With  the  advance  in  the  general  efficiency 
of  our  public  schools  and  the  high  grade  of 
teachers  employed  in  them,  some  Friends 
are  almost  ready  to  yield  the  point  and 
question  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to 
give  up  our  denominational  schools  and  to 
cast  in  our  lot  with  them.  It  should  be 
cause  for  rejoicing  with  all  of  us  to  know 
that  not  a  few  of  our  most  influential  Friends 
and  those  most  prominent  in  Friendly- 
councils  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  schools  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods,  but  these  feel  as 
strongly  as  any,  probably  more  strongly 
than  some  who  know  less  intimately  of  the 
inner  currents  of  these  schools,  the  loss  often 
sustained  along  the  very  lines  we  want  most 
to  safeguard  in  the  training  of  our  children. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  in  a  paper  of  this 
nature  to  avoid  the  hackneyed  expression 
"a  religious  and  guarded  education;"  it  is 
what  our  schools  have  always  stood  for, 
even  if  they  have  not  always  attained  the 
end  in  view,  and  it  means  all  that  the  phrase 
implies.  It  has  often  been  discussed  at  our 
teachers'  conferences,  and  sometime  we 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  in  the  columns  of 
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The  Friend  a  free  discussion  of  what  it 
implies,  and  how  and  why  it  should  be 
fostered.  Suffice  it  for  our  present  purpose 
to  state,  and  to  state  it  with  all  the  emphasis 
we  can  command,  the  need  of  making  the 
foundations  of  our  educational  work  of  such 
a  character  that  they  will  be  in  right  pro- 
portion with  that  which  they  are  to  support. 

The  resources  at  present  at  the  command 
of  the  Educational  Committee  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  prob- 
lem they  face;  as  they  study  conditions, 
and  make  public  their  plans  they  will,  we 
believe,  find  behind  them  a  Yearly  Meeting 
more  ready  than  ever  it  was  to  further  the 
cause  of  education,  not  alone  for  the  sake 
of  the  youth  of  our  own  membership,  but 
for  that  widening  circle  of  boys  and  girls, 
whose  parents  place  a  like  value  with  our- 
selves on  the  Friendly  educational  methods, 
which  carry  with  them  the  special  provision 
that  religion  is  the  first  element  in  educa- 
tion, and  that  in  the  plastic  condition  of 
growth  nothing  is  more  essential  to  a  safe 
development  than  that  the  growth  be 
judiciously  guarded. 

D.  H.  F. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  Visit  to  a  Pea  Cannery. 

A  ride  of  fifteen  minutes  by  train  from 
San  Jose  brought  us — a  small  party — to 
Milpitas,  where  we  were  kindly  shown  over 
the  mill  of  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association,  where  the  peas  are  canned. 
Over  one  hundred  wagon  loads  a  day  of 
peas  in  the  vines,  are  brought  from  the  fields. 
They  are  first  run  through  a  large,  rapidly- 
revolving,  perforated  cylinder  which  threshes 
out  the  peas,  and  lets  them  fall  through  the 
holes  upon  a  sheet  carrier.  The  vines  are 
carried  out  by  machinery  to  wagons  of 
dairymen  to  be  fed  to  cows.  The  peas 
are  carried  on  through  a  fanning  mill,  then 
to  water  tanks  to  float  (leaving  dirt  and 
stones  to  sink),  then  on  through  a  grading 
cylinder,  and  through  automatic  machines 
that  fill  the  cans,  and  seal  them,  and  pass 
them  to  ovens  for  cooking;  thence  to  the 
finishing-room  for  labelling  and  boxing, 
ready  to  be  loaded  into  cars. 

The  amount  canned  in  this  way  daily  is 
from  115,000  to  140,000  cans.  The  season 
for  canning  lasts  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  from  Fourth  to  Sixth  Months.  The 
factory  is  unused  the  rest  of  the  year. 

J.  B. 

San  Jose,  Sixth  Month  1,  1912. 


"If  you  have  not  much  time  at  your 
disposal,  do  not  fai'  to  profit  by  the  smallest 
portions  of  time  which  remain  to  you.  We 
do  not  need  much  time  in  order  to  love 
God,  to  renew  ourselves  in  his  presence, 
to  lift  up  our  hearts  toward  him,  to  worship 
him  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  to  offer 
him  what  we  do  and  what  we  suffer.  This 
is  the  true  kingdom  of  God  within  us, 
which  nothing  can  disturb." 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Educational  Committee. 

E.  H.  B. 

Written  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational 
Association,  Fifth  Month  25,  1912. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  always 
endeavored  to  be  faithful  in  helping  its 
members  "procure  for  their  children  suf- 
ficient education  to  fit  them  for  the  duties 
of  life,"  and  in  their  efforts  "to  keep  their 
children  under  the  care  and  influence  of 
those"  of  its  own  membership. 

The  quaint  little  school-houses  near 
many  of  the  country  Meetings  bear  silent 
but  eloquent  testimony  to  this  concern, 
which  is  also  expressed  in  the  chapter  on 
"Schools"  in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  part 
of  which  dates  back  to  1831. 

A  generation  ago  the  membership  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting  was  much  more  scattered 
throughout  country  districts  than  it  is 
now,  and  there  did  not  exist  the  present 
facilities  for  daily  attendance  at  city  schools 
by  out-of-town  children.  Consequently 
there  were  numerous  country  and  family 
schools  under  the  care  of  local  committees, 
and  the  city  schools  had  not  approached 
their  present  size  or  efficiency.  Lack  of 
co-ordination  and  of  intelligent  oversight 
caused  great  variety  of  standards  among 
these  schools,  and  also  prevented  them  from 
competing  favorably  with  others  in  their 
neighborhoods.  Teachers  were  chosen  quite 
as  often  for  their  proximity  to  the  school- 
house  as  for  their  professional  ability,  and 
many  Friends'  families  were  situated  at 
inconvenient  distances  frcm  any  but  the 
"district  school."  The  result  was  that 
Friends'  children  frequently  attended  public 
schools  and  "others  not  taught  by  Friends." 

In  1874  the  increasing  number  of  its 
children  who  were  receiving  elementary 
school  training  outside  Friendly  influences, 
so  impressed  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  a 
serious  concern  arose  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Minutes  of  that  year: — 

"The  difficulties  in  which  many  of  our 
members  are  placed  as  respects  the  proper 
education  of  their  children,  claiming  serious 
consideration  at  this  time,  it  was  concluded, 
in  order  that  the  Meeting  may  be  furnished 
with  the  causes  and  circumstances  which 
prevent  Friends  from  carrying  out  the 
concern  for  the  guarded  education  of  the 
children,  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  following 
named  Friends,  who  are  desired  to  collect 
such  information  relative  thereto  as  they 
may  be  enabled,  and  present  to  the  Meeting 
next  year  a  report  thereon,  etc." 

A  committee  of  twelve  men  was  appointed, 
and  this  committee  issued  a  "circular" 
among  interested  members  of  the  subordi- 
nate Meetings,  urging  free  and  full  answers 
to  the  following  comprehensive  four  "quer- 
ies" or  questions: 

(1)  "How  are  the  members  of  your 
Preparative  Meeting  situated  as  to  facilities 
for  educating  their  children  in  accordance 
with  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting? 

(2)  How  many  children  are  there  in 
your  Preparative  Meeting  who  attend  public 
district  schools,  or  other  schools  not  under 
the  care  of  Friends?  Also  are  there  any  who 
do  not  go  to  school  for  want  of  a  suitable  one? 


(3)  Have  you  any  school  taught  by 
Friend  or  under  the  oversight  of  Frien  i 
within  your  limits?  and  are  such  school 
schools  sufficient,  and  so  located  as  ■} 
accommodate  your  children?    If  you  ha 
not  such  schools,  what  are  the  causes  whii 
prevent  it?  and  what  is  the  best  remedy? 

(4)  Would  pecuniary  aid  to  establish 
Preparative  Meeting  or  Family  school 
schools  within  your  limits,  insure  the  educ 
tion  of  the  children  at  such  schools?  If  s 
what  amount  of  funds  would  be  required  | 
aid  you  in  sustaining  them  annually,  besid \\ 
what  could  be  raised  among  your  ov| 
members?" 

Out  of  the  seventy  different  Meetings  1 
which  these  questions  were  sent,  only  fiftf 
eight  replied,  and  of  these  but  twenty-foi 
reported  having  requisite  facilities  for  edi1 
eating  their  children  in  accordance  wit 
the  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Twent; 
six  Meetings  reported  "no  such  facilities 
thirty-three   reported   children  attendir 
public  schools,  or  those  not  taught  ti 
Friends,  and  four  Meetings  reported  childre 
kept  at  home  for  want  of  suitable  school  j 

One  answer  to  the  third  question  is- ! 
"One  school  taught  by  a  Friend,  but  ncj 
located  so  as  to  accommodate,"  and  sever; , 
others  are  similar,  indicating  the  changin I 
locality  of  Friendly  centres.  One  Meetin 1 
reported  "no  facilities  except  a  schoo;! 
house,"  and  several  reported  school-house! 
used  only  part  of  the  time  if  at  all,  and  or.  1 
used  for  "the  public  district  school." 

The  summary  answer  as  to  causes  state:': 
"Very  few  (answers)  suggest  any  remed); 
One  remedy  named,  is  an  increase  of  in] 
terest  among  our  members  in  the  suppoij 
of  such  schools." 

Reports  from  ten  Meetings  said  thai 
help  and  encouragement  in  sustaining 
Friends'  schools  among  them  would  b| 
welcome. 

Less  than  half  the  Meetings  report  the  exl 
istence  of  either  a  school  taught  by  a  Friend 
or  of  one  under  Friendly  care. 

This  brief  glance  at  the  education* 
situation  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  thirty 
seven  years  ago,  explains  the  need  for  "th  j 
Committee  on  Education,"  as  it  was  origij 
nally  called,  which  was  created  by  thj 
following  minute  of  the  Yearly  Meetin 
dated  Fourth  Month  22,  1875:  "A  repor1 
of  the  committee  appointed  last  year  t< 
collect  information  relative  to  the  difficultiej 
in  which  many  of  our  members  are  place(j 
as  respects  the  guarded  education  of  theil 
children,  etc.,  was  produced  and  read.  Th«] 
committee  propose  'that  provision  be  madi 
by  this  Meeting  for  rendering  the  necessary 
assistance  to  such  cases  as  now  exist  ancj 
may  hereafter  arise,  and  that  a  committer 
be  appointed  who  shall  hear  and  decidt 
upon  all  applications  for  pecuniary  aid 
and  who  shall  also  be  charged  with  tht 
application  of  such  funds  as  may  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Meeting  for  assisting  in  tht 
education  of  the  children  of  such  Friends 
as  may  apply  for  aid,  at  schools  taught  by 
Friends.'  Upon  deliberately  considering 
these  propositions,  feeling  sympathy  with 
the  class  to  be  assisted,  it  was  concluded 
to  adopt  them,  and  the  committee  was 
requested  to  propose  to  the  next  sitting  twe 
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Friends  from  each  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
to  carry  out  the  recommendation  in  the 
report,  and  it  is  concluded  to  appropriate, 
for  the  use  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed, 
one  thousand  dollars,  for  this  year,  as  pro- 
posed." Of  the  eighteen  Friends  thus 
appointed,  one,  Elliston  P.  Morris,  has 
served  the  committee  continuously  until 
the  present  year. 

The  committee  on  Education  held  five 
meetings  during  1875,  the  first  two  on  con- 
secutive days.  It  was  at  once  decided  to 
place  the  schools  in  each  Quarterly  Meeting 
and  the  appropriations  for  them,  under  the 
direct  care  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
from  that  Quarter,  the  appropriations  being 
conditional  upon  the  employment  of  Friends 
as  teachers.  The  work  of  the  committee 
was  often  arduous,  as  many  Friends  seem 
to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing's concern;  and  thenalmost  primitive 
conditions  in  some  neighborhoods  were 
naturally  slow  and  difficult  to  change.  In 
1876  the  committee  asked  the  Trustees 
of  the  Forest  Fund^for^assistance  in  paying 
teachers'  salaries. 

For  several  years  the  committee  was 
appointed  annually  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  after  two  years'  labor  it  (the  committee) 
requested  the  addition  of  women  members. 

Eighteen  women  were  appointed,  as  the 
minute  of  the  Women's  Meeting  said  "to 
co-operate  with  our  brethren  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  very  important  and  interesting 
work."  Jane  W.  Knight  was  the  first 
woman  named. 

It  would  seem  that  joint  committees  were 
not  so  common  then  as  now,  for  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  committee  at  the  first  meeting 
after  the  new  appointment,  occurs  the 
following: — "After  some  deliberation  upon 
the  proper  course  of  procedure  in  carry- 
ing on  the  operations  of  the  committee,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  male  and  female 
members  in  each  Quarterly  Meeting  should 
meet  and  co-operate  with  each  other." 
That  such  meetings  were  not  very  fre- 
quent, is  shown  by  a  minute  of  the  com- 
mittee, dated  Eleventh  Month  2,  1885, 
in  which  sub-committees  of  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  "are  encouraged  to  meet  at  least 
twice  in  the  year  so  that  they  may  consider 
the  interests  of  their  individual  localities 
and  act  more  understandingly." 

In  1877  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  committee  on  the  same 
date  as  those  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  which  custom  has  continued — 
with  slight  variations — to  the  present  time. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  was  increased  to  $1,200  in 
1877;  four  years  later  to  $  1,500.  In  1895 
the  committee  requested  the  sum  of  |2,ooo; 
in  1907  it  was  granted  $2,500,  and  one  year 
|ater  $3,000,  which  amount  has  not  been 
increased  since. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Christianity  wants  nothing  so  much  in 
the  world  as  sunny  people,  and  the  old  are 
hungrier  for  love  than  for  bread.  The  oil 
of  Joy  is  very  cheap,  and  if  you  can  help  the 
poor  with  a  Garment  of  Praise,  it  will  be 
better  for  them  than  blankets. — Henry 
Drummond. 


GOING  HOME. 

Out  of  the  chill  and  the  shadow 

Into  the  thrill  and  the  shine; 
Out  of  the  dearth  and  the  famine 

Into  the  fullness  Divine. 
Up  from  the  strife  and  the  battle 

(Oft  with  the  shameful  defeat), 
Up  to  the  palm  and  the  laurel, 

O,  but  the  rest  will  be  sweet! 

Leaving  the  cloud  and  the  tempest, 

Reaching  the  balm  and  the  cheer, 
Finding  the  end  of  our  sorrow, 

Finding  the  end  of  our  fear. 
Seeing  the  face  of  the  Master 

Yearned  for  in  "distance  and  dream," 
0,  for  that  rapture  of  gladness! 

O,  for  that  vision  supreme! 

Meeting  the  dear  ones  departed, 

Knowing  them,  clasping  their  hands, 
All  the  beloved  and  true-hearted, 

There  in  the  fairest  of  lands! 
Sin  evermore  left  behind  us, 

Pain  nevermore  to  distress; 
Changing  the  moan  for  the  music, 

Living  the  Saviour  to  bless. 

Why  should  we  fear  at  the  dying 

That  is  but  springing  to  life? 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  the  struggle, 

Pale  at  the  swift  closing  strife, 
Since  it  is  only  beyond  us, 

Scarcely  a  step  and  a  breath, 
All  that  dear  home  of  the  living, 

Guarded  by  what  we  call  death? 

Then  we  shall  learn  the  sweet  meanings 

Hidden  to-day  from  our  eyes. 
There  we  shall  waken  like  children, 

Joyous  at  gift  and  surprise. 
Come,  then,  dear  Lord,  in  the  gloaming, 

Or  when  the  dawning  is  gray! 
Take  us  to  dwell  in  Thy  presence — 

Only  Thyself  lead  the  way. 

Out  of  the  chill  and  the  shadow 

Into  the  thrill  and  the  shine; 
Out  of  the  dearth  and  the  famine 

Into  the  fullness  Divine. 
Out  of  the  sigh  and  the  silence 

Into  the  deep-swelling  song; 
Out  of  the  exile  and  bondage — 

Into  the  home-gathered  throng. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Thinking  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  The  Friend  to  see  a  list  of  the 
contents  of  The  Japanese  Friend,  published 
in  Tokyo,  Margaret  W.  Haines  has  sent  us 
a  translation  of  the  titles.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  item  three  on  the  list,  all  have 
been  contributed  by  native  Japanese,  the 
one  exception  is  Gilbert  Bowles. 

The  Japanese  Friend. 

Contents. 

1.  Religious  Influence  on  Personal  Char- 
acters. 

2.  Unnatural  Living  Destroys  a  Nation. 

3.  About  the  text  of  Ezekiel  22:  26. 

4.  A  poem  about  the  Titanic. 

5.  Pure  Happiness. 

6.  Solomon's  Proverbs.  By  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Temperance  Association  in 
Japan. 

7.  My  body  belongs  to  God.  By  the 
first  graduate  of  our  school. 

8.  Japanese  Poems.  By  Graduating  class. 

9.  Women  in  New  Japan. 

10.  News  from  Abroad.  (A  few  items 
concerning  Friends.) 

11.  Personal  News.  (Two  or  three  items 
concerning  members  of  their  own  meeting.) 

12.  Miscellaneous  News. 

School  had  begun  on  the  eighth  of  Fourth 


Month.  There  are  fourteen  new  girls, 
two  post-graduate  students  and  three 
students  of  special  courses.  There  are 
sixty-six  altogether. 

At  the  opening  of  school,  there  was  a 
nice  talk  given  to  the*  girls. 

"The  education  without  Faith  is  like  a 
house  which  is  built  on  a  sandy  place. 
Many  people  have  come  to  recognize  this 
fact,  and  yet  there  are  many  who  doubt 
about  it.  We  therefore  must  have  strong 
Faith,  standing  on  a  hard  rock  and  must  be 
the  influence  for  others.  There  are  ccnv 
paratively  few  students  in  this  school,  and 
this  makes  it  easier  to  give  much  more 
careful  personal  education  for  each  girl. 
Therefore  every  girl  should  be  so  educated 
that  she  will  be  a  very  useful  woman  in 
the  future." 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  our 
school  will  be  held  this  autumn. 

A  large  and  interesting  welcome  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Assembly  Hall  in  our  school 
on  the  Fifth  Month.  There  were  more 
than  a  hundred  people.  There  were  several 
speeches  by  prominent  men  and  women  and 
it  was  a  very  successful  meeting. 

Reports  of  Tokyo  Meeting  House  and 
other  meetings. 

Reports  of  Mito,  Minato,  Ishioka  and 
Tokahagi  Meeting  Flouses.  They  have 
very  good  meetings  twice  each  week.  In 
Mito  there  was  a  special  meeting  in  the  latter 
part  of  [Fourth  Month]  and  there  were  many 
who  wanted  to  become  Christians. 

The  Japanese  title  of  their  paper  is  "Ai 
no  tomo"  (The  Friend  of  Love). 


Something  to  Live  Up  To. — One  who 
repeated  to  a  friend  a  word  of  praise  that 
had  been  overheard — a  high  encomium  of 
his  work  and  character,  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  light  that  flashed  into 
the  strong  face. 

"Thank  you,"  was  the  earnest  reply,  "  I'm 
glad  you  told  me  that.  It  is  something  to 
live  up  to." 

There  was  no  vain  acceptance  of  the  com- 
mendation as  fully  merited;  it  was  only  like 
a  bugle  call  to  higher  service.  That  is  what 
such  words  must  always  prove  to  any  true 
and  earnest  spirit.  They  flash  a  sharp  con- 
trast between  the  self  that  appears  to  others, 
and  what  the  soul  knows  of  its  own  failures 
and  shortcomings,  and  humble  as  no  blame 
could  do;  but  also  they  inspire  to  fresh  cour- 
age and  effort;  they  are  "something  to  live 
up  to." 

"A  true  friend  will  tell  one  his  faults,"  is  a 
saying  we  often  hear,  but  a  true  friend,  if  he 
is  wise  irr  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
will  tell  us  our  virtues.  The  fact  is  that  in 
this  busy  world  of  ours,  with  its  keen  strug- 
gle and  sharp  competition,  we  are  pretty  apt 
to  be  told  our  faults  by  those  who  are  not 
friends,  and  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with 
our  mistakes  and  failures  so  often  that  we 
sometimes  lose  hope  and  courage.  Whoever 
has  a  word  of  honest  praise  for  another 
should  feel  that  he  holds  something  which  is 
that  other's  due,  and  hasten  to  pay  it.  The 
word  of  blame  may  be  a  goad,  but  the  word 
of  hearty  commendation  will  be  "something 
to  live  up  to"  through  many  a  trying  hour. 
— Selected. 
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Selected. 

A  KIND  WORD. 

"How  little  it  costs,  if  we  give  it  a  thought, 
To  make  happy  some  heart  each  day. 
Just  one  kind  word,  or  a  tender  smile, 
As  we  go  on  our  daily  way. 

m 

Perchance  a  look  will  suffice  to  clear 
The  clouds  from  a  neighbor's  face, 

And  the  press  of  a  hand  in  sympathy 
A  sorrowful  tear  efface. 

It  costs  so  little  I  wonder  why 

We  give  so  little  thought. 
A  smile,  kind  words,  a  glance,  a  touch, 

What  magic  with  them  is  wrought! " 


For  "  The  Friend." 

An  Excursion  to  Salem,  N.  J. 

By  One  of  the  Excursionists. 

We  have  been  to  Salem.  We  in  this  case 
means  the  seventy-five  or  more  people  who 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  an 
afternoon  excursion,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
Sixth  Month,  to  visit  that  ancient  town. 
We  had  long  wished  to  visit  Salem,  so  when 
the  trip  was  proposed,  with  promise  of  a 
special  train,  no  long  walks,  and  a  modicum 
of  historical  information  thrown  in,  we  at 
once  accepted.  The  date  seemed  to  conflict 
with  sundry  school  and  college'  functions, 
and  a  threat  of  rain  kept  some  at  home,  so 
the  company  was  not  so  numerous  as  had 
been  expected.  In  fact,  many  officers  and 
members  of  the  Historical  Society,  usually 
present  on  such  occasions,  were  conspicu- 
ously absent.  This,  however,  did  not  mar 
the  enjoyment  of  the  company.  The  threat- 
ened rain  did  not  come,  the  absence  of 
dazzling  sunlight  was  an  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  the  trip  as  a  whole  was 
eminently  successful.  Doubtless  something 
of  the  pleasant  recollection  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ground  was  new  to  most  of 
us,  and  the  history,  so  far  as  we  acquired 
any,  was  not  in  the  least  hackneyed,  but 
had  a  positive  note  of  freshness. 

An  hour's  run  from  Camden,  through  a 
country  of  farms,  gardens  and  villages,  and 
we  were  in  Salem.  Leaving  our  lunch 
baskets,  etc.,  at  the  Meeting-house  on  East 
Broadway  (now  used  by  Race  Street 
Friends),  we  started  out  to  see  the  town. 
Points  of  chief  interest  were  all  on  one  street 
of  moderate  length.  In  the  burial  ground 
used  jointly  by  all  in  the  place  under  the 
name  of  Friends,  we  first  visited  the  Salem 
Oak.  This  is  a  most  interesting  sight;  a 
single  tree  which,  being  unconfined,  has 
grown  outward,  rather  than  upward.  We 
were  told  it  was  only  fifty-eight  feet  high, 
but  its  branches,  from  tip  to  tip,  covered  a 
space  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet. 
The  trunk,  a  little  above  the  ground, 
measures  twenty-eight  feet  in  circumference. 
The  tree  gave  evidence  of  having  been 
guarded  very  carefully  and  looked  as  though 
it  might  add  many  years  to  its  estimated 
age  of  three  hundred. 

To  the  east  of  this  tree,  in  early  days, 
stood  the  dwelling  house  of  Samuel  Nichol- 
son, which,  altered  to  adapt  it  to  another 
purpose,  became  the  first  Friends'  Meeting- 
house. This  was  in  1680.  A  second  house 
of  brick  was  in  nearly  the  same  place.  A 
third  house,  likewise  of  brick,  built  in  1772, 


was  on  another  tract,  and  was  that  in  which 
we  had  established  headquarters  for  the  day. 

From  the  tree  we  crossed  the  street  to 
our  own  Meeting-house,  built  in  1837  and 
still  in  use.  But  the  old  tree  with  its  wide- 
spread form  in  plain  view,  continued  to 
occupy  our  thoughts,  and  we  listened  to 
the  words  in  which  a  local  poet  had  sung 
its  praises.    One  stanza  was  as  follows: — 

"Thou  mighty  monarch  of  the  sylvan  wold, 
Standing  supreme  in  stately,  regal  pride, 
Albeit  centuries  o'er  thee  have  rolled, 
And  passing  generations  lived  and  died, 
And  at  thy  feet  lie  buried,  side  by  side; — 
Still  thou  art  hale,  and  wear'st  thy  emerald  crown 
And  royal  robes,  in  living  lustre  dyed, 
As  when  the  Griffith  cast  her  anchors  down 
In  yonder  stream,  and  Fenwick  planned  the  future 
town." 

We  sat  for  a  little  while  on  the  benches 
used  by  members  of  Salem  Particular  Meet- 
ing and  by  those  of  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
until  it  was  united  to  Haddonfield.  The 
house  seemed  filled  with  the  memories  of 
worthy  Friends,  more  or  less  closely  as- 
sociated with  it  in  the  not  distant  past. 
In  Yearly  Meeting  we  had  often  listened 
in  the  roll  of  representatives  to  such  names 
as  Abbott,  Acton,  Carpenter,  Reeve,  Shep- 
pard,  Stevenson,  Thompson,  Wistar,  etc. 
And  as  we  sat  there  some  were  moved  to 
indulge  in  recollections"  of  boyhood  days  in 
Salem,  and  of  visitors  who  came  to  this 
meeting  and  occupied  its  gallery  benches. 
Especially  were  we  interested  to  learn  that 
Thomas  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  was  still  re- 
membered. As  there  were  in  the  company 
descendants  of  Thomas  Evans  of  the  second 
generation,  mention  of  his  name  touched 
a  responsive  chord. 

Most  of  the  company  continued  their 
walk  to  the  foot  of  Broadway  (or  Bradway 
Street)  to  the  point  on  Salem  Creek  where 
the  settlers  first  landed.  Here,  in  earliest 
times,  tradition  says,  they  used  to  tow  great 
whales  to  cut  them  up.  The  surround- 
ings of  the  boat  landing  are  not  now  at  all 
attractive.  One  old  house,  bearing  the 
date  1 69 1,  seemed  to  carry  us  back  to  those 
primitive  days,  and  looking  up  Broadway 
from  the  boat  landing,  it  was  easy  to  believe 
that  it  had  once  been  the  one  and  only 
street  of  the  straggling  village  of  Salem. 
Returning  to  the  Meeting-house  on  East 
Broadway,  we  settled  ourselves  to  learn 
some  history.  We  were  in  a  receptive 
frame  of  mind.  Coming  from  the  city  of 
Penn,  and  from  localities  where  the  name 
Penn  was  deemed  suitable  for  all  purposes 
and  occasions,  we  had  passed  Fenwick 
Station  on  the  railroad,  and  had  come  into 
a  town  where  Fenwick  was  a  good  name  for 
a  street,  a  hotel  or  almost  anything  else 
which  needed  a  distinctive  title.  And  it 
all  smacked  a  little  of  antiquity — seemed 
just  a  little  "different."  Banks  kept  open 
until  four  o'clock  on  Seventh-day  after- 
noons and  did  more  business  than  on  other 
days.  Stores  and  insurance  offices  were 
actively  open.  Auctions  at  the  court  house 
steps,  at  frequent  intervals,  enabled  the 
farmers  to  dispose  of  unused  implements 
and  buy  others.  Yes,  it  was  "different" 
and  we  were  willing  to  hear  about  it.  An 
hour  was  devoted  to  a  somewhat  informal 


historical   meeting.    The  president  of 
local  Historical  Society  was  present  wit 
words  of  kindly  welcome,  and  the  secretar J 
of  that  body  read  a  chapter  of  early  Saler 
history.    George  Abbott,  Jr.,  had  prepare  I 
a  paper,  which  George  Abbott,  Sr.,  reac 
on  the  career  of  John  Fenwick.  Withouj 
attempting  to  particularize  the  source  c 
information,   the    residuum   of  historical: 
matter  left  in  the  writer's  mind  may  b; 
summarized  in  a  few  paragraphs. 

Omitting  all  reference  to   Dutch  an| 
Swedish  emigrants  who  had  made  sporadij 
attempts  at  settlement  at  many  points  of 
Delaware  Bay  and  its  inlets,  John  Fenwic! 
may  be  considered  the  founder  of  SalemJ 
He  came  of  an  excellent  English  family,  an<j 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  espoused  th 
Puritan  cause  and  fought  under  Cromwell  1 
He  must  have  won  some  distinction  for  a 
the  execution  of  Charles  I,  in  1649,  he  com 
manded  the  cavalry  assigned  to  be  presen 
on  that  occasion.    Like  some  others  o 
that  army,  he  later  came  under  increase( 
religious  conviction  and  enlisted  under  thii 
banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  as  ontj 
of  the  despised  sect  called  Quakers,  suffered 
persecution  for  his  beliefs.    Becoming  in 
terested  financially  in  the  ownership  o 
lands  in  the  little  known  western  world 
he  began  to  dream  of  a  colony  in  those- 
regions,  where  Friends  might  enjoy  full  j 
liberty  of  conscience.    So  it  came  to  pass] 
that  he  led  a  colony  to  West  Jersey.    In  thti 
ship  Griffith  he  sailed  to  America,  enterecj  I 
Delaware  Bay,  went  a  few  miles  up  one  olj 
the  streams,  and  founded  a  town,  which 
because  it  was  to  be  dedicated  to  peace, 
was  called  Salem. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  explain  his  title  j 
to  the  land.    Only  a  lawyer  could  do  this  i 
and  even  he  with  uncertain  results.    Out  of  a] 
haze  of  royal  grants,  bankruptcies,  assign-) 
ments,  suits  and  settlements,  John  Fenwick 
emerges  with  a  generally  acknowledged  j 
ownership  of  a  tenth  part  of  West  Jersey.) 
More  important  is  it  to  recall  that,  like  II 
Penn,  he  took  immediate  steps  honorably  ! 
to  purchase  the  land  from  the  Indians  whcl  i 
lived  upon  it. 

Here  then,  two  years  before  Burlington  J 1 
was  settled,  and  six  years  before  William  ! 
Penn  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Fenwick  and|  ! 
his  associates  began  the  town  of  Salem,  and! 
houses  sprang  up  along  that  street  nowjj  1 
called  Broadway.  Sixteen  acres  seems  to  I 
have  been  the  usual  allotment  of  land  in  1 
town  limits,  but  there  being  some  persons!! 
of  means  among  the  colonists,  they  began  I 
to  buy  in  500  or  1,000-acre  tracts,  a  little  I 
more  remote. 

Fenwick  himself  had  a  short  and  troubled  I 
career  in  America.    His  wife  for  someB 
reason  did  not  accompany  him.  Three 
daughters,  possibly  by  a  former  wife,  were 
with  him,  and  each  left  descendants.  Once 
Fenwick  was  arrested  on  some  charge  pre- 
ferred by  Governor  Andros  and  carried  in 
chains  to  New  York,  by  sea,  and  there' 
confined  for  more  than   two  years.  Of 
course  the  affairs  of  his  colony  fell  into 
disorder;  there  were  charges  and  counter 
charges,  and  it  would  be  difficult  at  thisj 
date  to  determine  who  was  at  fault.  Through 
it  all  the  colony  seems  to  have  flourished,  i 
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He  died  late  in  the  year  1683,  and  even 
the  place  of  his  burial  is  a  subject  of  dispute. 
William  Penn,  who  was  then  in  America, 
was  named  one  of  the  guardians,  to  look 
out  for  the  interests  of  his  grand-children. 

Although  the  Fenwick  colony  landed  in 
mid-winter  of  1675-6  and  probably  suffered 
considerable  hardship,  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  such  mortality  as  in  some  other  cases. 
Those  among  them  who  were  Friends, 
immediately  began  the  practice  of  assem- 
bling twice  in  the  week  for  Divine  worship. 
These  meetings  were  of  necessity  held  at 
private  houses  and  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  a  suitable  place.  Only  six 
months  elapsed  before  the  following  minute 
opens  the  official  records  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeting: 

At  a  meeting  held  the  first  day  of  Sixth  Month, 
1676,  it  was  unanimously  consented  thereto,  that 
the  first  Second-day  of  the  week,  in  every  month, 
the  Friends  within  the  town  of  New  Salem  in  Fen- 
wick's  colony  and  all  Friends  belonging  thereunto, 
do  monthly  meet  together,  to  consider  of  outward 
business,  and  of  such  as  have  been  convinced,  and 
those  that  walk  disorderly;  that  they  may  with  all 
gravity  and  uprightness  to  God,  and  in  tenderness 
of  spirit  and  love  to  their  souls,  be  admonished,  ex- 
horted, and  also  reproved,  and  their  evil  deeds 
and  practises  testified  against,  in  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  authority  of  Truth,  as  may  answer  the 
wisdom  of  God  within  them. — Minutes  Salem 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Names  of  those  prominent  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  early  meeting,  in  addition  to 
Fenwick,  were  Samuel  Nicholson,  Edward 
Wade,  Samuel  Hedge,  John  Thompson, 
John  Smith,  Richard  Grey,  John  Addams, 
Nathan  Smart  and  Edward  Champney. 
We  are  led  to  conclude  they  met  chiefly  at 
the  house  of  Samuel  Nicholson,  and  as 
before  stated,  finally  bought  his  house 
and  town  tract. 

Other  meetings  sprang  up  within  a  few 
years,  in  the  province  of  West  Jersey,  among 
which  Salem  appears  to  have  held  a  rather 
prominent  position.  In  1682,  as  appears 
by  minute  of  Burlington  Monthly  Meeting, 
a  "General  Meeting"  was  held  at  Salem. 
Minutes  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting 
speak  of  a  "Quarterly  Meeting"  at  Salem 
as  early  as  1683.  In  1686  a  Yearly  Meeting 
held  at  Burlington  directed  that  Salem  and 
Newton  (now  Camden)  should  make  one 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

This  was  the  kind  of  information  we 
were  enabled  to  absorb  at  the  Historical 
Meeting  on  that  interesting  occasion.  A 
pleasant  supper  hour  followed.  An  outfit 
of  cups,  dishes,  etc.,  were  graciously  placed 
at  our  disposal,  and  citizens  of  the  town, 
Friends,  members  of  the  Historical  Society 
and  others,  did  much  to  make  our  visit 
a  thing  long  to  be  remembered.  At  seven 
o'clock  the  special  train  bore  homeward  a 
very  happy  group  of  excursionists,  with 
pleasant  memories  of  the  day  and  place, 
with  some  new  and  lasting  impressions,  and 
a  well-grounded  feeling  that  they  had  been 
to  Salem. 

W.  W.  D. 


If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach 
a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse- 
trap than  his  neighbor,  though  he  builds 
his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make 
a  beaten  path  to  his  door. — Emerson. 


The  Poetry  of  the  Psalms  * 

MABEL  E.  EDWARDS. 

A  great  wealth  of  nature  in  its  wildness 
and  beauty  is  portrayed  in  the  Psalms. 
As  we  read  from  one  Psalm  to  another,  we 
find  very  few  which  contain  no  allusion  to 
nature.  In  no  hymn-book,  modern  or 
ancient,  are  the  beauties  of  nature  so  uni- 
versally or  so  effectively  brought  before  us 
by  bold  comparisons  or  wonderful  descrip- 
tions, as  in  this  long-existent  hymn-book  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

The  Jews  used  Nature  to  express  their 
emotions,  largely,  because  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  it  on  every  side,  and  it  was  part 
of  their  every-day  life.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  cities  and  towns  in  Israel,  but  the 
existence  of  these  did  not  keep  the  people 
from  a  simple  country  life.  We  know  this, 
because  while  now,  a  man's  wealth  is  ac- 
counted by  dollars  and  cents,  in  those  ancient 
times,  the  wealth  of  a  Jew  was  reckoned 
by  flocks  and  herds.  The  Book  of  Psalms 
mentions  often  the  simple  occupations  of 
sowing,  ploughing,  reaping  and  burning 
brush,  showing  us  that  the  Jews  lived  much 
out-of-doors.  The  Hebrew  language,  being 
a  picture  language,  would  naturally  portray 
the  life  of  the  people;  and  as  the  people 
lived  close  to  nature,  nature  would  assuredly 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  their  writings, 
in  the  expression  of  human  emotions. 

Since  the  Psalms  were  for  public  use  in 
the  synagogue  as  a  hymn-book,  we  find 
in  them  many  appeals  to  the  people  through 
the  mention  of  the  blessings  which  they 
enjoy  by  the  cultivation  of  the  fields;  as 

"The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks ; 
The  valleys  also  are  covered  with  corn." 

But  the  Psalm  writers,  for  the  most  part, 
dwell  upon  uncultivated  nature,  nature  in 
the  beauty  of  its  wildness.  Perhaps  more 
of  the  simple  occupations  of  life  would 
have  entered  into  the  language  of  the  Psalms, 
had  not  the  Psalmists,  divinely  inspired, 
seen  in  nature  the  revelation  of  a  powerful, 
ever-present  God.  Often  people  can  live 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  natural  beauty, 
and  yet  turn  their  eyes  only  to  the  material 
profit  to  be  gained  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
resources  about  them.  But  the  Psalmists 
were  true  poets;  they  saw  and  felt  the  beauty 
and  mystery  of  nature,  awed  by  the  wonder- 
ful creation  of  God  about  them  and  inspired 
by  his  presence,  they  have  written  some  of 
the  finest  nature  poetry  ever  known. 

The  Psalms,  moreover,  as  the  direct  ex- 
pression of  real  feelings  and  emotions,  are 
essentially  lyric  poems.  Nature  is  em- 
ployed in  nearly  all  lyric  poetry  to  enhance 
its  beauty,  and  the  Psalms  are  no  exception. 
Some  of  them  are  decidedly  nature  lyrics, 
as,  for  instance,  the  twenty-ninth  Psalm, 
the  "Song  of  Thunder." 

"The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters; 
The  God  of  glory  thundercth." 

The  chief  tribute,  however,  which  nature 
adds  to  the  literature  of  the  Psalms,  is, 
that  it  enhances  their  sublimity  and  grand- 
eur. For  instance,  in  Psalm  19,  distinguish- 
ed by  its  wonderful  comparison  between 

*Graduating  essay  read  at  Friends'  Select  School, 
Sixth  Month  14,  1912,  and  printed  in  The  Friend 
upon  request  of  the  editor. 


the  "starry  heavens"  and  the  moral  law, 
there  is  a  magnificent  description  of  what 
we  see  every  day;  which  begins:  "The  heav- 
ens declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  his  handiwork";  and  ends  a 
description  of  the  sun,  "and  there  is  nothing 
hid  from  the  heat  thereof." 

Notwithstanding  that  this  is  only  a 
translation  from  the  original  poetry  and 
has  left  to  it  only  a  certain  rhythm  and 
parallelism  found  in  the  original  form  of 
verse,  yet  what  poetry  can  surpass  it  in 
grandeur?  It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  nature,  portrayed  by 
expressions  striking  in  their  simplicity  and 
force.  Often  poets  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing beautiful  descriptions  of  nature;  but  the 
Psalmists,  in  trying  to  describe  and  praise 
the  attributes  of  an  ever-present  and  all- 
powerful  God,  have  employed  nature  merely 
as  a  means,  and  not  as  an  end.  Compare, 
for  example,  a  modern  versified  translation 
with  the  Psalm  itself: 

"The  spacious  firmament  on  high, 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 
And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  Great  Original  proclaim." 

These  lines  of  Addison  betray  a  conscious 
effort  to  make  a  splendid  picture.    But  the 
Psalmist  felt  no  need  of  this:  a  larger  impulse 
lifted  him  at  once  into  the  "grand  style." 
"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 

And  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 
Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 

And  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language, 
Where  their  voice  is  not  heard. 
Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
And  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

Thus,  inspired  by  the  presence  of  God, 
the  Psalmists  praise  him  through  the  medium 
of  nature.  For  they  not  only  saw  and 
appreciated  nature,  but  they  looked  beyond 
to  the  God  of  nature,  who  has  made  all 
things  beautiful,  and  who  deserves  glory 
and  honor.  Many  different  forms  of  nature 
are  used  to  describe  the  attributes  of  God. 
For  instance,  as  symbols  of  God,  the  source 
of  all  inspiration,  power  and  truth,  are  used 
the  objects: — hill,  mountain  and  rock,  as 
in  the  quotation: 

"I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
From  whence  cometh  my  help. 
My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord, 
Which  made  heaven  and  earth." 

This  is  the  way  by  which  the  Psalmist 
expresses  a  desire  for  inspiration  and  com- 
munion with  God.  A  hill  conveyed  three 
ideas  to  his  mind:  that  of  height  above  the 
earth,  the  consequent  vision,  and  the  near- 
ness to  heaven.  On  the  hills,  above  the 
dark,  mundane  things  of  life,  the  air  is 
purer;  mind  and  body  are  rested  and 
strengthened.  Also,  many  things  are  re- 
vealed to  those  on  the  hills  which  are  hidden 
from  those  in  the  valleys.  And  last,  one 
is  near  to  the  heavens,  the  dwelling  place 
of  God.  All  this  is  symbolical  of  the 
strength,  vision,  and  inspiration  which  the 
soul  enjoys  in  communion  with  God,  the 
source  and  embodiment  of  all  dominion  and 
power. 

But  the  Psalmist  tells  also  that  the  great 
omnipotent  God  used  his  power  for  the 
blessing  and  saving  of  human  beings. 
Psalm  23,  perhaps  the  best  known  chapter 
of  the  whole  Bible,  is  a  simple  description 
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of  the  blessings  of  the  shepherd,  which  are 
the  result  and  also  a  symbol  of  the  grace 
and  kindness  of  God.  "He  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  in  green  pastures  ...  he  leadeth 
me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name's  sake." 

Psalm  104,  is  a  long  recital  of  how  God 
in  his  power  has  bountifully  blessed  the 
earth  and  all  living  creatures;  how  he  has 
"filled  the  earth  with  his  goodness,"  and 
provided  for  the  needs  of  man  and  beast: 

"He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle, 
And  herb  for  the  service  of  man." 

But  God  also  rescued  men  from  great 
natural  dangers,  as  a  storm  at  sea: 

"They  mount  up  to  heaven, 
They  go  down  again  to  the  depths, 
Their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble. 
He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm 
So  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still." 

Again  nature  is  used  figuratively  to  denote 
the  depths  of  sin,  danger,  or  doubt  out  of 
which  God  has  rescued  men;  as,  for  instance: 

"  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible 
pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set  my  feet 
upon  a  rock,  and  established  my  goings." 

The  Psalmist  impressed  by  the  greatness 
of  God's  kindness  and  mercy  wrote: 

'  How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts  unto 
me,  O  God!  If  I  should  count  them  they 
are  more  in  number  than  the  sand." 

But  all  the  time,  the  Psalmist  is  aware 
of  his  own  smallness.  He  sees  about  him 
the  great  creation  of  God,  the  vastness  of 
sea  and  sky,  the  many  beauties  of  the  land, 
and  marvels  that  the  Creator  of  these  great 
wonders  can  take  an  interest  in  the  insigni- 
ficant lives  of  men. 

"When  I  consider  thy  heavens, 
The  work  of  thy  fingers, 
The  moon  and  the  stars, 

Which  thou  hast  ordained; 
What  is  man, 

That  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 
For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels, 

And  crowned  him  with  honor  and  glory." 

Furthermore,  to  the  Psalmist  there  was 
a  great  mystery  about  God;  there  was  a 
like  mystery  about  nature.  The  realiza- 
tion that  the  majestic  God,  who  had  created 
and  who  knew  all  the  wonders  and  mysteries 
of  nature,  should  bestow  upon  man,  who 
was  but  a  humble  part  of  the  whole  creation, 
a  wealth  of  beauty  and  abundance  in  nature 
and  should  rescue  him  from  perils,  and 
should  honor  him,  has  created  in  the  heart 
of  the  Psalmist  these  wonderful  songs  of 
praise.  People  of  all  ages  have  understood 
this  nature  language:  we  understand  it;  the 
people  of  the  time  of  Deborah  understood  it. 

The  Psalms  will  live  forever,  their  message 
continuing  through  all  time  and  appealing 
to  all  forms  of  life.  For  the  Psalmists  not 
only  praised  God  themselves,  and  called 
upon  the  children  of  men  to  join  in  praises 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good;  but,  as  they  beheld 
nature,  the  work  of  God's  hand,  they  had  a 
feeling  of  oneness  and  unity  with  the  whole 
universe,  and  called  upon  the  whole  creation 
to  praise  God  with  them,  God,  the  creator, 
master,  and  righteous  ruler  of  Heaven  and 
earth: 

"Let  the  heavens  rejoice, 
And  let  the  earth  be  glad: 
Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof, 


Let  the  field  be  joyful, 

And  all  that  is  therein: 
Then  shall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice 
Before  the  Lord:  for  he  cometh, 

For  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth, 
He  shall  judge  the  world  with  righteousness, 

And  the  people  with  his  truth." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Hungering  and  Filling. 

JOEL  BEAN. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
Righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled." 

1  remember  a  time  when  I  was  a  little 
perplexed  in  thinking  of  this  promise,  as 
to  whether  the  fulfilment  of  it — the  filling- 
would  so  suffice  that  there  would  be  no 
more  hungering  and  thirsting.  But  now 
it  seems  clear  to  me  from  the  analogy  we 
have  in  the  bodily  life.  Every  day  we 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  day  we  are  filled. 
It  is  on  this  repetition  day  by  day,  all  our 
life  long,  that  the  body  depends  for  its 
growth  and  health  and  strength  and 
efficiency.  And  so  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Does  it  sometimes  seem  monotonous — 
the  call  to  the  closet  every  new  day  to  draw 
nigh  unto  God — the  daily  prayer  for  the 
daily  bread — the  family  devotions  that 
keep  the  fire  alive  upon  the  household 
altar,  and  the  gathering  together  in  the 
life  of  fellowship,  where  the  solitary  are 
set  in  larger  families,  to  commune  together 
around  the  table  of  the  Lord? 

It  is  a  monotony,  like  that  of  the  daily 
meals,  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
full  life.  It  is  this  recurring  sense  of  need — 
this  recurring  feeling  of  dependence,  this 
recurring  hunger  of  soul,  that  draws  us  to 
the  Mercy  Seat  in  prayer,  where  our  strength 
is  renewed,  our  faith  is  vitalized,  and  the 
new  song  is  inspired  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise. 

The  healthy  man  comes  to  his  table 
not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  joy.  His  daily  food 
is  a  daily  feast.  Could  we  make  our  re- 
ligious devotions  in  the  closet,  in  the  family, 
and  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  a  delight, 
as  opportunities  for  partaking  of  the  Bread 
and  Water  of  Life,  we  would  be  glad  to  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  would  be  our  strength. 


It  is  remarkable  how  the  same  sins  were 
rife  in  Israel  and  Judah  which  characterize 
our  own  times.  In  every  age,  the  love  of 
wealth  and  the  love  of  pleasure  have  under- 
mined nations  and  individuals. 

There  is  the  instinct  to  acquire,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  squander  on  the  other;  and 
the  opposite  tendencies  work  out  in  the 
same  two-fold  forms  of  land  grabbing  and 
drunkenness. 

Let  those  of  us  who  love  God  be  much  in 
prayer  for  our  country.  Let  us  pray  that 
He  will  spare  the  people  whom  He  has 
chosen.  Let  us  keep  our  ears  open  to  his 
slightest  whisper.  Let  us  be  extremely 
abstemious  in  our  eating,  absolutely  absti- 
nent from  strong  drink,  simple  in  our  dress, 
frugal  in  our  expenditure  upon  ourselves, 
patriotic  in  our  efforts  to  redeem  our  fellow 
citizens,  and  devoted  in  our  loyalty  to  our 
blessed  Lord,  who  beheld  the  city,  wept 
over  it,  died  to  save  it. — Frederick  B. 
Meyer. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  Child  at  Work  in  China. — A  gifted 
young  woman  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  having 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Orient, 
writes  for  the  Voice  some  observations  she 
made  about  the  child  at  work  in  China: 

At  the  silk  filature  in  Soochow,  China, 
women  and  children  work  as  Nehemiah  and 
his  fellow  laborers  did  in  building  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  "from  the  rising  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  till  the  stars  appeared."  Even 
before  the  dawning  of  the  morning  these 
little  children,  some  of  them  no  older  than 
five  or  six  years,  are  out  of  their  beds,  for 
by  four-thirty  they  must  be  at  the  big 
factory  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  city. 
They  come  from  unheated  houses  with 
damp  dirt  floors  into  a  building  which  is 
steaming  hot,  and  all  day  they  work  in  the 
ill-ventilated  room.  They  help  the  women 
as  they  dip  the  silk  cocoons  into  hot  water, 
and  after  the  silk  has  been  unwound  from 
the  cocoons.  As  the  water  is  kept  almost 
boiling  hot,  the  workers'  finger  tips  are 
white  and  swollen  with  the  constant  im- 
mersing. After  the  day's  toil  is  over,  out 
they  go,  shivering,  into  the  raw,  cold  air, 
clad  in  their  cotton  clothes,  back  to  their 
cheerless  homes.  Their  pay  is  three  or 
four  cents  a  day,  but  that  helps  to  buy  rice 
for  the  family. 

This  is  not  the  only  part  Chinese  children 
have  in  the  silk  industry;  for  in  the  dark, 
dirty  hovels  where  the  beautiful  silks  are 
woven  a  little  boy  or  girl  may  be  seen  occupy- 
ing a  seat  almost  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  and 
all  day  pulling  the  bunches  of  cord  or  thread 
of  the  loom  on  which  a  man  or  woman  weaves 
the  fabric.   The  child  must  be  skilled  at 


YOU  AND  I. 


BY  PAULINE  FRANCES  CAMP. 


All  letters  of  the  alphabet 

The  righteous  way  should  choose, 
But  two  of  them,  especially, 

Should  mind  their  P's  and  Q's. 
A  deal  of  trouble  in  this  world, 

And  much  that  goes  awry, 
Could  be  prevented  easily 

By  these  two,  U  and  I. 

If  U  and  I  are  cross,  you  see, 

There's  bound  to  be  a  fuss. 
If  U  and  I  untidy  are, 

Somewhere  there'll  be  a  muss. 
If  TJ  and  I  are  selfish,  there 

Will  some  one  suffer  wrong. 
If  U  and  I  rob  bird's  nests,  why 

The  world  wiU  lose  a  song. 

If  some  one  feels  dejected,  or 

'Tis  cloudy  for  a  while, 
The  sunshine  may  come  back  again 

If  TJ  and  I  but  smile. 
If  you  should  grumble,  whine  or  pout, 

Or  I  should  snarl  and  fret, 
A  storm  would  soon  be  raging  that 

We  should  not  soon  forget! 

So  TJ,  look  out,  and  mind  your  ways! 

As  I  must  likewise  do. 
And  keep  a  cheery  corner  where 

The  skies  are  always  blue. 
The  A's  and  B's  and  E's  and  O's 

Do  work  that's  good  and  great, 
But  TJ  and  I  can  do  the  most 

To  keep  this  old  world  straight. 

—S.  S.  Visitor. 
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this,  for  a  mistake  on  his  part  will  cause  an 
imperfection  in  the  design. 

Children  of  all  ages  and  sizes  work  in 
China  in  the  rice  fields,  in  the  workshops — 
everywhere. — From  Child  Welfare  Magazine. 


The  Best  of  the  Three. — "I  am  glad 
they  have  moved  out.  1  would  rather  have 
my  house  stand  empty  than  to  have  such 
bad  tenants  racking  it  to  pieces."  So  spoke 
the  owner. 

"  But  the  best  thing  is  to  have  it  occupied 
— by  nice  people,"  said  his  friend;  "for  an 
empty  house  runs  down  rapidly." 

Yes,  that's  so.  A  good  family  in  a  house 
keeps  it  in  order  and  brings  out  the  full 
value  of  it, ".the  owner  agreed. 

As  with  the  house,  so  it  is  with  the  mind  of 
a  man  or  woman,  young  or  old.  So  many 
are  careless  about  the  kind  of  tenants  they 
admit  into  their  mental  houses;  and  only 
when  the  bad  tenants  are  installed  do  they 
realize  what  havoc  they  work.  Trashy 
reading,  idle  or  harmful  thoughts,  the  close 
association  of  those  who  lead  in  the  wrong 
direction — these  are  tenants  to  be  avoided 
and  sternly  refused  admittance  when  they 
seek  to  enter. 

But  even  when  they  are  kept  out  the 
whole  work  is  not  done.  An  empty  mind, 
aimless  and  idle,  is  a  constant  invitation  to 
evil  to  enter  in  and  make  its  home  there. 
The  old  story  of  the  house  swept  and  gar- 
nished and  empty,  into  which  the  evil 
spirits  re-entered  with  others  to  keep  them 
company,  still  holds  good.  So,  then,  when 
one  is  desirous  of  having  his  house  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  let  him  (or  her)  fill  it  with 
good  thoughts,  reading  that  leads  upward, 
thought  that  broadens  and  refines,  associa- 
tion that  makes  life  better  daily.  Then, 
indeed,  will  the  mental  house  return  full 
value  to  its  owner. —  Young  People. 


Hitting  the  Nail. — At  a  recent  concert 
in  an  eastern  city  an  anecdote  was  related  to 
the  children  which  illustrates  perseverance. 

One  of  the  corporations  of  the  city,  being 
in  want  of  a  boy  in  its  mill,  a  piece  of  paper 
was  tacked  on  one  of  the  posts,  in  a  promi- 
nent place,  so  that  the  boys  could  see  it  as 
they  passed.    The  paper  read: 

"Boy  wanted.  Call  at  the  office  to- 
morrow morning." 

At  the  time  indicated  a  host  of  boys  were 
at  the  gate.  All  were  admitted,  but  the 
overseer  was  a  little  perplexed  as  to  the  best 
way  of  choosing  one  from  so  many,  and  he 
said : 

"Boys,  I  only  want  one;  and  here  are  a 
great  many.    How  shall  1  choose?" 

After  thinking  a  moment,  he  invited  them 
all  into  the  yard,  and,  driving  a  nail  into 
one  of  the  large  trees  and  taking  a  short 
stick,  told  them  that  the  boy  who  could  hit 
the  nail  with  a  stick,  standing  a  little  distance 
from  the  tree,  should  have  the  place.  All 
the  boys  tried  hard,  and  after  three  trials 
each,  signally  failed  to  hit  the  nail.  The 
boys  were  told  to  come  again  the  next  morn- 
ing and  this  time,  when  the  gate  opened, 
there  was  but  one  boy,  who,  after  being 
admitted,  picked  up  a  stick,  and,  throwing 
it  at  the  nail,  hit  it  every  time. 


"How  is  this?"  asked  the  overseer; 
"what  have  you  been  doing?" 

And  the  boy,  looking  up  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  said: 

"  You  see,  I  have  a  mother;  and  I  am  poor 
and  have  no  father,  and  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  get  the  place,  and  so  help  her  all  I 
can;  and  when  1  went  home  I  drove  a  nail 
into  the  barn  and  have  been  trying  to  hit  it 
ever  since,  and  1  have  come  down  this  morn- 
ing to  try  again." — Unidentified. 


Card  Playing. 

In  The  Christian  Herald  (Fourth  Month 
24,  1912),  the  following  query  and  answer 
were  given; 

We  have  had  quite  a  discussion  here 
concerning  card-playing,  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  tolerated  or  discouraged  in  Chris- 
tian circles.  What  is  your  view  of  the 
matter?— B.  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[If]  card-playing  may  be  an  innocent 
amusement  as  some  contend,  it  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  waste  of  precious  time.  In  many 
instances  it  leads  to  gambling.  Further, 
it  is  not  an  accomplishment  that  helps  one 
in  the  battle  of  life,  for  it  can  never  be  urged 
as  a  recommendation  in  business,  but  would 
rather  be  the  reverse.  The  Medical  Journal, 
a  recognized  authority,  has  this  to  say  about 
it:  "  It  is  a  pure  and  simple  mental  dissipa- 
tion, to  the  eventual  exclusion  of  logical 
and  close  thinking.  On  the  young,  it 
exercises  its  narcotizing  influence  with 
irresistible  force.  Appealing  primarily  to 
the  imperfectly  balanced  mind,  cards  soon 
reduce  that  of  a  better  quality  to  the  same 
level.  They  are  comparable  in  every  way 
to  the  habit-forming  drugs  and  lead  surely 
to  the  neglect  of  every  sane  and  healthy 
amusement,  to  say  nothing  of  business  and 
professional  duties." 

To  the  professing  Christian,  there  is  one 
consideration  which  should  outweigh  all 
others;  card-playing  is  indisputably  an 
impediment  to  spiritual  growth  and  should 
therefore  be  avoided  .  Besides,  our  example 
may  influence  others,  and  if  we  should  be 
the  means  of  leading  even  one  person  into 
an  evil  habit,  we  ourselves  should  rigidly 
guard  against  that  habit. 


We  must  resist  our  daily  temptation  and 
do  our  daily  duties  in  the  strength  of  his 
grace.  Every  day  brings  its  temptation 
with  it;  our  Master  knew  that  when  he 
taught  us,  as  duly  as  we  pray  for  our  daily 
bread,  to  pray,  "Lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion."— Matthew  Henry. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Information  Wanted. — The  following  selection 
was  sent  to  The  Friend,  and  appeared  in  the  issue 
of  Fourth  Month  18th,  last. 

"I  expect  to  pass  through  this  life  but  once. 
If  therefore  there  is  any  kindness  I  can  show,  or 
any  good  I  can  do  to  any  fellow-being,  let  me  do  it 
now,  let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it  for  I  shall  not 
pass  this  way  again. — A.  B.  Hegeman." 

Norman  Penney  writes  to  learn  the  authority 
for  crediting  the  quotation  to  A.  B.  Hegeman,  and 
says:  "As  thou  may  be  aware  we  have  had  queries 
in  The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  re-, 
garding  this  quotation,  which  has  been  attributed  1 
to  a  large  number  of  people." 

Did  Stephen  Grellet  write  it?  Who  did?  In-' 
formation  is  desired, 


Correspondence. 

Extract  from  a  Private  Letter. — "Our  age 
has  lost  its  grasp  of  the  idea  of  God,  of  communion 
with  the  deity,  and  of  strength  derived  from  con- 
tact of  finite  mind  with  infinite  energy. 

"The  time  will  come  again  when  man  may  take 
comfort  in  such  intercourse;  when  that,  the  most  to 
be  desired  of  all  possible  occurrences  shall  arrive 
once  more,  it  will  be  made  possible  by  just  such  aid 
as  Fox  gave  to  tire  people  among  whom  his  life  was 
spent." — A.  8. 


I  am  much  of  an  invalid  now  having  had  my  right 
thigh  bone  broken  just  thirteen  months  from  to-day 
(18-vi-1912).  I  am  able  to  get  about  the  house 
with  the  help  of  crutches,  and  since  being  here 
(Edinburgh)  have  been  taken  to  meeting  on  several 
occasions  in  the  invalid  chair,  and  was  there  when 
our  friends  Esther  Fowler  and  her  companion,  Eliza 
H.  McGrew,  attended  an  appointed  meeting  on 
the  seventh  of  this  month.  We  were  glad  to  meet 
our  Friends  and  to  have  them  at  our  home  for  a  time. 
They  were  at  Glasgow  Meeting,  at  Portland  Street, 
First-day  the  ninth,  and  at  Kilmarnock  on  the 
eleventh:  beyond  that  I  cannot  speak  of  their 
movements  among  Friends  here.  Would  be.  glad 
to  be  remembered  to  our  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
who  may  still  be  with  you  and  have  remembrance 
of  us. 

Charles  Watt  Thomson. 
22  Charles  Street,  off  George  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


Peculiarity  a  Consequence  of  Testimony  to 
the  Truth. — Dear  Friend: — Thy  article  "An  Out- 
side View,"  in  No.  49,  current  volume,  has  deeply 
stirred  my  heart,  and  it  seems  to  call  for  a  personal 
confession  on  my  part.  Seme  time  ago  I  was 
engaged  in  a  suit  in  one  of  the  British  High  Courts 
in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  property  was 
concerned.  I  entered  court  with  legal  advisers 
and  with  my  hat  on,  but  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Judge  removed  it  for  convenience,  saying  within 
myself,  "when  called  to  give  evidence  I  will  recover 
my  head,  and  proceed  to  the  box."  When  the 
moment  arrived,  however,  for  some  reason  or  other 
my  resolution  was  overlooked,  and  I  gave  my  evi- 
dence uncovered,  though  I  have  repeatedly  appeared 
covered  in  local  courts. 

Shortly  after  this  I  gave  consent  to  a  compromise 
which  appeared  promising  on  the  surface  but  which 
was  the  means  of  my  eventually  losing  nearly  all 
the  money  involved. 

I  have  since  felt  so  uncomfortable  with  regard 
to  the  disuse  of  the  hat  as  a  testimony  on  that 
occasion,  as  to  stand  condemned  for  secret  unfaith- 
fulness, and  want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God.  True 
zeal  would  have  led  to  an  earnest  effort  to  keep  the 
memory  alert,  and  had  that  been  exercised  the 
settlement  arrived  at  might  have  been  providentially 
ordered  in  all  ways  more  satisfactory,  though  this 
is  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  question, 
which  is — come  good  or  come  ill,  the  fullest  extent 
of  light  given  us  from  above,  even  if  it  come  to 
cutting  off  a  right  hand,  must  be  utilized  or  acted 
on,  and  that  not  grudgingly,  as  I  fear  was  my  case. 

I  am  almost  too  young  to  recollect  the  time  when 
the  "peculiarities"  prevailed  in  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  yet  sufficiently  versed  in  the  past  not  to 
be  oblivious  to  the  very  great  change  their  disuse 
has  occasioned — a  change  which  has  ultimately 
re-acted  on  worship,  ministry,  social  life,  business 
life;  and  though  the  "peculiarities"  themselves 
have  long  disappeared  from  the  body  the  change 
produced  is  yet  not  quite  complete,  but  it  is  evolving 
a  type  of  character  which  has  perforce  to  leave 
undone  that  work  in  the  world,  of  which  the  early 
Friends  were  pioneers  and  which  can  only  be  done 
by  a  peculiar  people,  a  separated  people,  a  zealous 
people,  who  not  only  bear  testimony  for  the  Truth, 
but  also  against  error  and  darkness,  against  all  in 
fact  that  is  not  of  the  Truth,  and  cannot  be  assimi- 
lated into  the  kingdom  of  God  actually  come  on 
earth  There  is  one  little  thing  among  others  that 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  has  testified  against  and  that 
cannot  be  assimilated  into  the  kingdom,  it  is  the 
practice  of  saying  "  Good  night "  or  "Good  morning." 
To  abstain  from  this  practice  is  one  of  the  out  - 
.  ward  marks  belonging  to  the  Quaker,  and  yet  how 
I  crucifying,  how  it  calls  for  grace  that  there  be  no 
surliness,  or  want  of  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  others. 

I    Just  consider  this,  if  the  "peculiarities"  are  carried 
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out  in  singleness  and  humility  of  heart,  without  any 
edging  to  the  world,  how  many  doors  will  be  closed — 
religious  doors,  social  doors,  business  doors,  and 
even  intellectual  doors,  for  prominent  work  in  most 
literary  or  scientific  associations  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  distasteful.  Yet  if  some  doors  close,  others 
will  open;  the  Master  calls  for  no  sacrifice  but  such 
as  He  intends  to  lead  to  fruitfulness,  and  greater 
fruitfulness  is  intended  to  follow  the  pruning  of 
every  branch  that  bears  fruit. 

There  is  a  movement  among  young  Friends  to- 
day to  recover  lost  ground,  they  see  that  the  last 
generation  has  not  led  -  them  into  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  and  they  would  fain  find  out 
the  way  of  entrance.  Those  who  go  far  enough, 
and  those  who  are  determined  enough  in  this  quest 
will  find  that  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men, 
and  that  God  has  chosen  weak  things  and  foolish 
things  in  the  eye  of  man,  as  means  whereby  his 
Church  may  the  better  witness  for  Him,  and  bring 
glory  to  his  great  and  excellent  Name. 

John  E.  Southall. 

Newport,  Mon.,  Eng. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Mayor  Blankenburg  of  this 
city  has  issued  an  appeal  for  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  from  the  Mississippi  floods.  He  says: 
"As  a  result  of  the  recent  Mississippi  floods  15,000 
square  miles  of  land  have  been  submerged  and  200,- 
000  people  made  homeless.  The  work  of  relieving 
these  people  is  wholly  beyond  the  power  of  the 
local  authorities.  The  calamity  is  national  in  its 
extent,  and  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
whole  American  people.  The  relief  afforded  by 
the  War  Department  has  been  partial  and  temporary 
in  character.  The  stricken  people  have  little  or  no 
possibility  of  crops  during  the  present  year;  there 
are  no  local  manufacturing  industries  to  utilize 
their  labor;  their  condition  is  desperate.  Relief 
camps  must  be  provided  promptly;  must  be  system- 
atically managed,  and  careful  sanitary  arrange- 
ments enforced  that  a  worse  disaster  may  not 
develop  out  of  the  flood  troubles.  Distribution 
will  be  made  through  the  Central  Relief  Committee 
of  Baton  Rouge,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  26th  says: 
"President  Taft  will  send  a  message  to  Congress, 
pointing  out  the  anomalous  situation  whereby  the 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  must  con- 
tinue in  operation  in  direct  violation  of  law,  making 
officials  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  unless 
steps  are  immediately  taken  to  provide  funds  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  President  will  appeal  for 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  extending  the  necessary 
appropriations  of  the  current  fiscal  year  for  a  tem- 
porary period  to  tide  over  the  emergency  caused 
by  the  failure  of  the  regular  and  deficiency  appro- 
priation bills  to  be  enacted  into  law." 

The  Democratic  party  has  lately  been  holding  a 
convention  in  Baltimore  in  which  several  persons 
have  been  mentioned  as  suitable  candidates  for 
the  office  of  President,  among  whom  Clark,  Wilson 
and  Underwood  are  prominent. 

It  is  stated  from  Albany,  N.  Y.,  that  "The  Wo- 
man's National  Democratic  League,  Incorporated," 
with  principal  offices  in  New  York  city,  has  been 
incorporated  to  operate  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  principles 
of  Democracy  and  to  assist  in  the  election  of  the 
regular  nominees  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  the  decade  from  Sixth  Month  30,  1901,  to 
Sixth  Month  30,  1911,  according  to  statistics  as- 
sembled by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
there  were  50,708  railway  trespassers  killed  in  the 
United  States,  and  54,183  injured.  The  number  of 
passengers  killed  in  the  same  period  was  4340.  It 
is  stated  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  trespassers 
killed  were  struck  by  engines  or  cars;  523  persons 
were  killed  while  "stealing  a  ride,"  and  520  were 
killed  in  "getting  on  or  off  cars  and  engines." 

Official  information  from  Washington  shows  that 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  has  now  become  fourth 
of  all  the  industries  in  the  United  States  in  point  of 
money  value.  The  latest  figures  show  that  the 
iron  and  steel  products  of  the  United  States  two 
years  ago,  including  the  added  value  for  manufactur- 
ing of  these  products,  were  valued  in  round  numbers 
at  $1,313,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

A  telegram  from  Pittsburgh  of  the  26th  ult.  to 
the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city  states  that  "so  acute 


has  become  the  labor  famine  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  that  the  prisons  are  being  drawn  upon  by 
big  industrial  concerns  that  are  working  against 
time  to  get  out  material  on  orders  calling  for  delivery 
within  from  30  to  90  days.  The  rush  of  orders  for 
finished  material  has  not  been  equaled  since  prior 
to  the  panic  of  1907.  After  employing  all  other 
known  methods  of  getting  working  men,  the  cor- 
porations have  turned  to  the  workhouse,  jail  and 
police  stations.  Those  charged  with  minor  offenses 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  work." 

It  is  stated  that  meat  prices  have  risen  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  nearly  all  lines  during 
the  last  year.  Sirloin  steak,  selling  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound  in  1911,  now  retails  at  thirty 
cents;  rib  roast,  which  was  twenty-two  cents,  is 
now  twenty-five  cents.  This  scarcity  of  local  beef 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  cereals  within  the  last  few  years.  Where  a 
farmer  formerly  had  almost  no  alternative  but  to 
feed  the  grain  he  had  raised  and  sell  the  stock,  now1 
the  cereal  companies  offer  him  an  immediate  and 
sure  market  for  his  product,  and  there  are  very  few 
farmers  in  the  East  who  now  have  extensive  herds. 

The  official  count  of  the  "strike  ballot"  cast 
by  the  25,000  trainmen  employed  on  the  lines  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  east  of  Pittsburgh  has 
been  completed.  It  is  believed  that  more  than 
ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  men  voted  in  favor  of  a 
strike  unless  the  railroad  company  agrees  to  satis- 
factorily adjust  six  grievances  recently  submitted. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  train- 
men have  voted  to  authorize  a  strike,  it  is  believed 
that  both  sides  to  the  controversy  will  modify  their 
positions  sufficiently  to  avert  further  trouble. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  30th  ult.  says: 
"That  the  high  tide  in  the  terrible  death  rate  in 
American  coal  mines  has  been  reached  and  passed 
is  the  confident  belief  of  the  officials  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Figures  issued  to-day 
by  the  bureau  show  that  2517  men  were  killed  in 
the  mines  last  year,  as  against  2834  for  1910.  This 
shows  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  lives  lost  of 
317  in  one  year's  time." 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  mentions 
that  at  the  Optical  Conference  Exhibition  in  that 
city  lately  an  invention  called  the  "optophone" 
was  shown  which  makes  light  or  darkness  audible. 
The  invention  is  based  on  the  metal  selenium's 
well-known  property  of  being  affected  by  light. 
The  inventor  contrives  to  make  the  effect  of  light 
or  the  passage  of  electric  currents  through  selenium 
appreciable  in  a  telephone  receiver,  and  a  clockwork 
mechanism  can  be  adjusted  so  that  darkness  is 
audible  and  a  bright  light  silent,  or  vice  versa. 
The  optophone  is  not  yet  perfected  so  as  to  enable 
a  person  to  distinguish  a  chair  or  articles  of  furni- 
ture, but  it  is  hoped  to  improve  the  apparatus  so 
that  an  operator  may  spell  out  letters  in  fairly 
large  print. 

It  is  stated  that  many  women  in  England  who  are 
desirous  that  the  right  to  vote  should  be  granted 
them  have  broken  postoffice  windows  in  various 
places.  In  London  a  number  of  women  were 
arrested,  and  at  the  police  station  announced  that 
their  action  was  the  beginning  of  a  plan  to  smash 
the  windows  of  every  postoffice  in  England.  On  the 
25th  three  suffragettes  nearly  succeeded  in  invading 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  obtained  admission 
to  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  where  they  smashed  the 
glass  panels  of  the  door  leading  to  the  central  hall, 
when  they  were  seized  by  police  and  taken  to  the 
station  house.  Disorderly  proceedings  by  suf- 
fragettes are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  has  lately  been  stated  that  notice  has  been 
issued  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
and  posted  in  the  local  offices,  that  the  company 
will  not  accept  orders  for  passage  cf  negro  passengers 
into  Cuba.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  entry  of 
negroes  into  Cuba  is  positively  prohibited  at  the 
present  time  by  the  Cuban  Government  and  that  the 
company  must  necessarily  comply  with  the  order. 

It  is  stated  that  among  the  most  important  of 
many  changes  which  arc  now  passing  over  the  spirit 
of  the  French  nation  is  the  reaction  toward  Catholi- 
cism, which  is  being  remarked  on  all  sides. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "The 
$300,000,000  loan  arranged  by  the  six-Power  bank- 
ing group  has  been  rejected  by  China,  according  to 
I  advices  received  by  the  State  Department.  The 
i  reason  is  probably  the  stipulation  for  foreign  super- 
'  vision  of  the  new  Republic's  expenditures." 


A  despatch  from  Hong-Kong,  China,  on  the  2(  i 
says:  "The  situation  in  southern  China  grows  mi  i 
critical  daily.  The  city  of  Canton  is  in  a  fernu  : 
and  all  trains  coming  from  Canton  to  Kong-Kc; 
have  been  delayed  owing  to  troubles  on  the  railro; . 
The  policy  of  the  Government  officials  is  unpopul  . 
Executions  are  occurring  daily.  The  Mayor  f 
the  maritime  town  and  treaty  port  of  Pakhoi,  i 
the  Gulf  of  Tonking,  says  that  5000  people  hs : 
been  killed  there  alone.  The  authorities  at  Hoi  - 
Kong  are  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  forei  i 
settlement  in  Canton  and  on  the  British  railw; . 
Many  Chinese  are  fleeing." 


RECEIPTS. 

BSf  Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  u  I 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  we  . 

Received  from  Lydia  C.  Hoag,  N.  Y.,  $22,  j: 
herself  and  others;  John  E.  Carter,  Phila.,  $20,  fir 
himself  and  others  ;  Rachel  E.  BelU,  N.  J. ;  Nath  i 
A.  Middleton,  N.  J.  to  No.  39;  George  R.  Chambe , 
Pa. ;  J.  Elwood  Hancock  and  for  Martha  T.  HancO! , 
N.  J. ;  Henry  G.  Ormsby,  Jr..  Phila. ;  Charles  Gri  - 
shaw,  Pa.;  Margaret  B.  Wiggins,  Pa.;  E.  C.  Shi  - 
maker,  Pa. ;  Samuel  W.  Jones,  Pa. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  reeei'  1 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 


NOTICES. 

So  many  subscribers  to  The  Friend  have  il 
pressed  a  desire  that  the  sheets  might  be  past) 
and  cut,  that  the  Contributors  have  concluded  i 
incur  the  additional  expense  involved.  This  char 
in  the  paper  will  commence  with  this  issue — Noi 
of  Vol.  86.  Further  expression  of  opinions  as  to  t| 
desirability  of  this  change  will  be  welcomed. 


Appointed  Meeting  at  Goshen,  Pa. — Un( 
authority  of  a  committee  of  Concord  Quartei 
Meeting,  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship  has  be 
appointed  to  be  held  in  the  closed  meeting-house 
Goshen  on  First-day  afternoon,  Seventh  Mon 
7,  1912,  at  2.30.    All  interested  are  invited. 

Woman  Friend  of  thirty-four  years  would  li 
responsible  position  in  institution  or  small  hot 
mountains  or  seashore. 

Address  C, 

Friends'  Institute, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Strei 
Philadelphia, — During  Seventh  and  Eigh 
Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  Fifth-da 
only — from  nine  to  one. 

The  following  books  have  recently'  been  added 
the  Library: 

Matthews — French  Revolution. 

Lamborn — Memorial  of  Phebe  A.  Pyle. 

Montessori — The  Montessori  Method. 

Berle — The  School  in  the  Home. 

Irving — Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York. 

Lanier — The  Boys'  Froissart. 

Richard — German  Civilization. 

Rexford — Amateur  Gardencraft. 

Hardy — Unvarying  East. 

Collier — England  and  the  English. 

E.  C.  C.  Balderston, 

Librarian. 


Wanted. — A  teacher  for  the  advanced  room 
Friends'  School  at  Whittier,  Iowa,  to  begin  Nin 
Month  2,  1912. 

Apply  to  Joseph  S.  Heald,  Springville,  Iowa, 
or  Eliza  D.  Smith,  Whittier,  Iowa. 


Westtown  Boarding  School.— The  school  ye 
1912-'13  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  lOt 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  new  pup 
(and  especially  of  candidates  for  scholarship  assis 
ance)  should  be  made  early  to 

William  'F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  I 


Wanted. — Teachers    for    the    "Maple  Sid< 
Friends '  School,  near  Paullina,  Iowa,  to  begin  abo 
'the  first  of  Ninth  Month.    A  Principal  who  is  at 
to  take  classes  through  three  years  of  High  Schc 
work.    An  Assistant  and  a  teacher  for  the  Prima 
Room.    Application  may  be  made  to  the  followin 
Archibald  Henderson,  1  R  {  Faulu  j 
Emma  I.  Morr,  J      '  ' 
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Disappointed  With  Friends. 

This  is  a  verdict  that  comes  as  a  report 
from  two  or  three  who  have  somewhat 
recently  acquired  membership  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  It  is  not  a  wholly  new  indict- 
ment. Those  who  can  remember  forty  or 
fifty  years  back,  can  probably  recall  several 
instances  in  which  by  word,  or  by  the  more 
expressive  language  of  conduct,  this  con- 
fession or  charge  has  been  made.  Indeed  in 
some  circles  one  meets  a  chronic  condition 
of  criticism  that  is  virtually  saying  much 
of  the  time,  "We  are  disappointed  with 
Friends." 

A  well-known  way  of  meeting  this  criticism 
or  this  critical  spirit  is  to  say  that  our 
attention  should  be  concentrated  on  a  body 
of  principles  rather  than  on  a  body  of  people, 
that  the  principles  are  pure  and  right,  and 
that  no  one  who  would  follow  them  faith- 
fully would  be  in  any  degree  disappointed. 
There  is  of  course  force  in  this  argument 
but  it  does  not  cover  the  ground  adequately 
and  it  does  not  satisfy  some  who  feel  them- 
selves in  perplexity.  They  have  been  at- 
tracted by  our  principles  but  attracted  be- 
cause they  believed  these  principles  capable 
of  expression  in  human  lives.  Indeed,  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  of  some  such  that 
they  have  not  understood  it  to  be  possible 
to  hold  such  principles  without  expressing 
them  in  lives  of  manifest  fruit  bearing.  So 
it  has  been  the  belief  of  some  such  that  in 
entering  the  Society  they  have  entered  a 
charmed  circle  in  which  human  imperfec- 
tions are  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  reverse  of  this  condition  is  properly 
enough  a  sore  disappointment. 

Theoretically  a  Christian  Society  is  sup- 
posed to  be  constructed  on  the  principle 
that  "we  are  members  one  of  another." 


Brotherhood  as  a  theory  is  one  thing, 
brotherhood  as  a  practice  often  another. 
Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  specific 
difference  between  brotherhood  as  a  theory 
and  as  a  practice  is  that  in  one  case  we 
actually  know  our  brother  a  very  little,  in 
the  other  case  we  know  him  in  detail,  his 
weaknesses,  his  shortcomings,  his  failures. 
That  condition  of  close  relationship  mostly 
prevails  in  families,  and  while  there  are  in- 
stances enough  of  ideal  family  conditions  to 
inspire  one  with  admiration  for  the  family 
as  an  institution,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  cases  of  failure  in  brotherly  understand- 
ing and  consideration  make  up  volumes  of 
tragedy  at  every  hand.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  perhaps  more  than  most  religious 
bodies,  has  made  use  of  the  family  plan  in 
working  out  its  organization.  It  seeks  to 
bind  its  members  together  in  a  sense  of 
family  unity.  Faults  and  limitations  of 
individual  members  are  not  merely  per- 
ceived, they  are  actually  sought  out,  and  an 
active  effort  is  made  to  correct  them.  This 
is  altogether  delicate  and  difficult  business. 
It  generally  requires  some  other  qualification 
than  a  pure  motive  of  desire  to  help  our 
brother,  although  that  pure  motive  is  of 
course  absolutely  necessary.  How  to  deal 
with  the  faults  of  others  wisely  is  in  fact  a 
matter  of  such  seriousness,  that  the  sensitive 
soul  is  easily  driven  to  the  resolution  that  it 
is  really  sufficient  to  attempt  to  deal  with 
one's  own  limitations,  and  to  commend 
others  for  remedy  to  the  grace  of  God. 
There  is  the  additional  argument  for  this 
course,  that  personal  liberty  is  a  fundamental 
right  with  which  we  have  no  business  to 
interfere.  Not  unlikely  some  of  the  popu- 
larity of  religious  systems  based  on  ritual 
and  ceremony  and  prescribed  service,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  invade  the  territory 
of  one's  actual  living  so  little.  They  are 
not,  as  mere  forms,  a  perpetual  interrogator 
of  our  acts  and  relationships  in  the  world. 

Christianity  in  the  first  centuries,  however, 
did  not  shrink  from  the  personal  application 
of  its  principles  in  a  sense  that  fellow  Chris- 
tians were  actually  "members  one  of  an- 
other." The  Epistles  are  full  of  close  deal- 
ing, and  while  we  know  enough  to  know  that 
this  dealing  was  not  always  acceptable, 
probably  no  one  would  dispute  that  it  was 
the  primitive  method  of  realizing  brother- 


hood. But  it  was  not  all  of  the  method. 
This  system  in  early  days  worked  by  "  sym- 
pathies and  admirations,  not  by  dislikes 
and  disdains,"  to  quote  a  saying  of  Prof. 
James's  about  real  culture.  And  probably 
our  disappointed  Friends  are  not  disap- 
pointed with  the  intimate  personal  character 
of  the  Christian  work  for  one  another 
attempted  in  our  Society  but  with  the  reflex 
from  it.  This  reflex  often  makes  us  critical 
where  we  should  be  sympathetic,  cold  and 
indifferent  where  we  should  be  "abounding 
in  good  will."  Thus  we  thwart  the  purpose 
of  a  worthy  custom  like  the  answering  of 
queries,  thus  we  turn  a  personal  inquiry  as 
to  habits  of  sobriety  into  an  offence  against 
personal  liberty. 

In  a  remarkable  book  of  Walter  Pater's, 
"Marius  the  Epicurean,"  there  is,  toward 
the  conclusion,  a  touching  picture  of  a 
Christian  household  and  community  that 
is  sure  to  linger  in  the  memory  of  any  who 
read  it.  After  the  style  of  the  author  the 
pen  picture  is  mostly  in  outline.  Through- 
out the  volume  the  idea  has  been  to  show 
how  much  (or  how  little)  the  philosophies 
of  the  Roman  world  contained  of  practical 
value  or  of  comfort  for  living.  Then  against 
this  background  is  depicted  the  Christian 
family  with  ties  expanding  into  the  world. 
Life  is  no  longer  purposeless,  or  selfish  or 
impossible.  Each  member  of  the  Christian 
circle  is  living  for  every  other  member. 
Beauty  and  love  and  peace  are  woven  of  the 
stern  stuff  of  earthly  life.  No  one  asks  why 
or  whither  for  all  are  satisfied  in  Christ.  And 
so  the  personal  method  is  possible.  We  may, 
as  a  Society  or  as  individuals,  fail  in  it  and 
disappoint  our  converts.  The  failures 
should  drive  us  to  our  ideal,  but  they  should 
especially  drive  us  to  the  resources  of  Grace 
that  are  sufficient  to  make  us  in  reality 
"members  one  of  another." 

tt  J-  H.  B. 

Our  thoughts,  good  or  bad,  are  not  in 
our  command,  but  every  one  of  us  has  at 
all  hours  duties  to  do,  and  these  he  can  do 
negligently,  like  a  slave,  or  faithfully,  like 
a  true  servant.  "Do  the  duty  that  is  near- 
est thee" — that  first,  and  that  well;  all  the 
rest  will  disclose  themselves  with  increasing 
clearness,  and  make  their  successive  demand. 
Were  your  duties  never  so  small,  I  advise 
you,  set  yourself  with  double  and  treble 
energy  and  punctuality  to  do  them,  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day. — Carlyle. 
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Historical  Sketch  of  the  Educational  Committee. 

(Continued  from  page  3.) 

During  the  years  between  1877  and  1893, 
the  Committee  on  Education  labored  faith- 
fully for  the  cause  of  its  appointment. 
The  members  from  the  various  Quarters 
visited  the  schools  within  their  limits,  and 
reported  to  each  meeting  of  the  committee 
the  conditions  found  therein,  which  were 
often  discouraging. 

The  number  of  schools  directly  under 
the  care  of  the  committee  increased  from 
eleven  in  1879  to  eighteen  in  1891.  In 
1893  the  number  of  schools  was  sixteen, 
containing  in  all  306  pupils,  of  whom  only 
140  were  Friends.  The  responsibility  felt  by 
the  committee  toward  the  large  number  of 
pupils  who  were  not  members,  has  been 
frequently  expressed  in  its  minutes  and 
reports,  as  the  following  quotations  show: 

"We  feel  that  it  requires  much  care  and 
discrimination  as  to  the  character  of  the 
children  we  admit  to  our  schools.  But  when 
the  selection  can  be  properly  made,  we  may 
hope  that  under  the  watchful,  loving  care 
of  teachers  of  our  own  Society,  who  have 
full  faith  in  its  religious  beliefs,  we  may  be 
instrumental  in  instilling  into  the  minds  of 
the  children  who  are  not  members  with  us, 
a  knowledge  of  the  precious  principles 
committed  to  our  trust,  and  thus  occupy  the 
talent  entrusted  to  us  as  a  Church." — 1891. 

"While  it  should  be  a  concern  with  us  all 
to  foster  in  every  right  way,  the  public 
schools  of  our  country,  and  while  nothing 
should  be  done  by  us  to  detract  from  the 
great  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing 
for  the  people,  we  believe  the  call  is  as 
imperative  to  us  as  ever  it  was,  to  establish 
or  maintain  in  every  neighborhood  where 
the  claims  of  Friends  seem  to  demand  it,  a 
Friends'  school;  and  we  would  express  the 
hope  that  these,  wherever  they  may  be, 
or  however  circumstanced,  may  be  instru- 
ments in  the  Lord's  hands,  not  only  of 
preserving  the  rising  generation  of  our  own 
Society,  and  training  the  children  in  a  right 
regard  for  our  views  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
but  that  assuming,  in  a  measure,  a  trust 
that  goes  beyond  our  own  membership, 
we  may  be  favored  to  make  them  in  reality 
what  we  wish  them  to  be,  exponents  of 
those  high  and  precious  principles  which 
we  as  a  people  have  ever  tried  to  maintain." 
— 1892. 

"Where  suitable  buildings  are  erected, 
proper  appliances  used,  and  above  all 
efficient  teachers  are  employed,  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  at  heart,  not 
only  as  regards  a  general  education,  but  in  a 
moral  and  religious  sense;  parents  and  others 
having  the  control  of  children,  are  quick 
to  see  the  good  results  of  such  schools,  and 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  encourage  them 
by  liberal  patronage." — 1894. 

"We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
but  one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled  are 
children  of  Friends,  and  while  it  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  grave  concern  of  the 
committee  to  assist  in  maintaining  a  high 
standard  for  our  schools,  as  such;  the  fact 
is  repeatedly  brought  home  to  us,  that  our 
neighbors  seek  us  out,  not  primarily  be- 
cause we  are  as  good  as  the  best  from  merely 


a  school  standpoint,  but  because  they  value 
most  highly  what  they  stand  for  as  moral 
and  religious  exponents. " — 1902. 

If  time  were  not  limited,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  notice  the  establishment  of 
various  schools  by  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee such  as  those  at  Tioga,  in  West 
Virginia,  etc.,  which  grew  and  flourished 
until  the  special  need  for  them  was  over, 
when  they  were  laid  down;  each  one  rep- 
resenting a  large  amount  of  work  by 
members  of  the  committee.  Even  the 
schools  which  seemed  permanently  estab- 
lished, were  sometimes  closed  temporarily, 
e.  g.  the  one  at  Frankford,  which  was  closed 
for  two  years,  from  the  spring  of  1889  to 
the  autumn  of  1891. 

Fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  Friends' 
children  in  various  localities  caused,  and 
still  cause,  varying  school  needs;  which  the 
committee  still  endeavors  to  watch  and 
meet. 

The  care  of  the  committee  was  soon 
manifested  directly  toward  the  schools  and 
their  teachers,  and  during  this  period — from 
1877  to  1893 — it  furnished  maps,  globes, 
and  books  of  reference;  helped  defray  the 
traveling  expenses  of  teachers  in  attending 
meetings  of  the  Friends'  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, contributed  largely  to  the  salaries  of 
its  teachers,  and  also  toward  board  and 
car  fare  of  Friends'  children  who  were  too 
distant  from  Friends'  schools  to  easily 
attend  them. 

Three  years  after  its  original  appoint- 
ment, the  Educational  Committee  prepared 
an  address  to  parents  "on  the  subject  of 
the  guarded  education  of  their  children." 
After  revision  and  approval  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
this  was  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
committee. 

The  lack  of  suitable  and  uniform  prepara- 
tion of  pupils  entering  Westtown,  soon 
became  apparent  to  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee, and  in  1881  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
struction; and  a  little  later  an  address  was 
issued  to  parents  and  teachers  throughout 
the  Yearly  Meeting  advising  uniformity 
of  text  books,  etc.,  in  an  effort  to  standardize 
the  smaller  schools. 

In  the  same  year,  1881,  the  need  for  A 
Primary  Catechism  for  Friends'  children 
was  much  on  the  minds  of  the  Educational 
Committee  and  was  by  it  presented  to  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  which  referred  it 
back  to  the  Educational  Committee.  No 
definite  action  was  taken  by  it  then,  but  the 
subject  was  again  considered  in  1887,  when 
a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  recon- 
sider it.  One  year  later  this  committee 
made  a  final  report  which  said: — "On  care- 
ful consideration  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing these  weighty  subjects  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  infantile  mind,  the  way 
did  not  clearly'  open  for  us  to  present  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  catechism  at  the 
present  time."  In  1883  a  "  Book  of  Record" 
was  opened  by  the  committee  at  No.  304 
Arch  Street.  It  contained  current  lists  of 
teachers  desiring  positions,  and  of  schools 
needing  teachers,  and  was  "open  at  all 


times  for  the  inspection  of  Friends."  Thi 
book  was  found  very  useful  for  seven' 
years. 

When  the  Normal  course  was  startel' 
at  Westtown  the  Educational  Committe 
encouraged  its  teachers  to  avail  themselve 
of  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1887  the  minutes  of  thj 
committee  state  that  "a  communicatio 
from   Friends'  Teachers'  Association  waj] 
read,  asking  aid  and  counsel  from  thifl 
committee."    A    sub-committee   of  fou 
was  appointed  to  respond  to  this  request 
and  strengthened  the  cordial  relations  thai 
have  always  existed  between  the  two  organ; 
zations. 

In  1893,  after  eighteen  years  of  suc| 
service  as  has  been  described,  the  status  c 
the  Yearly  Meeting  schools  (as  they  cam 
to  be  called)  was  much  improved,  but  theii 
general  condition  was  still  far  from  satis 
factory.  Standards  and  opinions  varie 
greatly  among  the  different  local  committees 
members  of  the  Educational  Committe 
found  difficulty  in  making  the  needed  visit 
to  the  widely  scattered  schools;  Westtow 
and  the  City  schools  still  found  lack  q 
thorough  and  uniform  preparation  of  pupilj 
entering  their  classes;  the  teachers  kne^j 
comparatively  little  of  how  or  what  othej 
teachers  were  doing  in  grades  correspondim 
to  their  own.  As  the  best  means  of  irrjj 
proving  the  situation,  the  employment  c| 
a  general  Superintendent  was  suggested 
and  in  Second  Month,  1893,  a  sub-committe! 
was  appointed  "to  consider  the  propriet! 
of  having  a  superintendent  appointed  wh 
shall  have  a  general.supervision  of  the  school1 
aided  by  this  committee."  A  year  passe 
before  this  committee  made  its  final  report 

In  Eighth  Month,  1894,  Anna  Waltorj 
who  was  then  teaching  at  Friends'  Selec 
School,  was  engaged  to  give  the  Education*! 
Committee  one  day  each  week,  the  time  t 
be  spent  in  visiting  the  schools  under  ill 
care,  and  in  assisting  the  teachers  as  "  wa 
might  open." 

This  engagement  of  a  general  Superirj 
tendent  marks  the  beginning  of  a  ne*| 
period  of  development  in  the  life  of  thj 
Educational  Committee,  and  during  thl 
following  thirteen  years  its  work  showed 
decided  advance. 

(To  be  continued.) 


When  dark  hours  come,  when  neithe 
sun  nor  stars  appear  for  many  days;  whe| 
all  past  experience  seems  to  have  come  to  a 
end;  when  you  cannot  feel,  or  pray,  or  love  I 
there  is  one  thing  that  cannot  fail  you — th 
habit  formed  of  a  fixed,  almost  dogged  sut 
mission  to  the  will  of  God;  the  habit  cj 
remembering  that  God  is  in  heaven,  and  w 
upon  earth;  that  He  has  a  right  to  do  as  H 
will  with  his  own;  that  He  is  the  Potter,  an 
we  are  as  the  clay  in  his  hands,  to  be  moulde 
as  He  will.    When  we  have  trained  ourselvel 
to  look  upon  every  ''trifle" — the  worriei 
of  everyday  life,  the  servants  who  disappoin; 
us,  the  masters  who  are  hard  upon  us,  th 
troublesome  people  who  will  not  receive  ou{ 
teaching   as   from   God — when  we  havi 
trained  ourselves  into  the  habit  of  submission 
of  will,  in  every  trifle,  then  we  have  some 
thing  that  will  last  in  the  day  of  trial. 
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HOW  ABOUT  TO-DAY  9 

We  shall  do  so  much  in  the  years  to  come, 

But  what  have  we  done  to-day? 
We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a  princely  sum, 

But  what  did  we  give  to-day? 
We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear, 
We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of  fear, 
We  shall  speak  the  words  of  love  and  cheer, 
But  what  did  we  speak  to-day? 

We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  after-a-while, 

But  what  have  we  been  to-day? 
We  shall  bring  to  each  lonely  life  a  smile, 

But  what  have  we  brought  to-day? 
We  shall  give  to  truth  a  grander  birth, 
And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth, 
We  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of  earth, 
But  whom  have  we  fed  to-day? 

We  shall  reap  such  joys  in  the  by-and-by, 

But  what  have  we  sown  to-day? 
We  shall  build  large  mansions  towering  so  high, 

But  what  have  we  built  to-day? 
'Tis  sweet  in  idle  dreams  to  bask, 
But,  here  and  now,  do  we  do  our  task? 
Yes,  this  is  the  thing  our  soul  must  ask, 
■"What  have  we  done  to-day?" 

— Anon. 


For  "The  Friend,"  1853. 

The  True  Standard. 

Reprinted  by  Request  from  Vol.  xxvii.  p.  98. 

That  the  true  standard  is  to  be  found  in 
the  heart,  by  obedience  to  the  teachings 
of  Divine  Grace  therein — a  manifestation 
of  which  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit 
withal — is  a  testimony  which  has  been 
borne  by  the  Christian  believer,  in  every 
age  of  the  world;  but  the  disposition  to 
look  for  that  without,  which  can  only  be 
found  within — the  sure  guide  into  all  truth — 
has  tended  to  frustrate  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion from  dependence  upon  outward  forms 
and  ceremonies,  which  are  not  the  fruit  of  a 
living  faith;  so  that  many  have  been  led 
into  the  adoption  of  these,  and  to  raise  up 
a  standard  which  has  not  its  foundation 
in  Truth,  and  cannot  therefore  stand  the 
test  which  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of 
whatsoever  sort  it  is. 

The  dispensation  under  which  we  live, 
in  which  the  law  is  written  in  the  heart  by 
the  finger  of  the  Almighty,  precludes  the 
wisdom  of  man  from  any  part  in  the  work 
of  building  up  a  gathered  and  visible  church; 
which  is  to  be  a  spiritual  body  made  up  of 
lively  stones,  fitted  and  prepared  by  the 
great  Master-builder  Himself.  Under  his 
preparing  hand  these  must  pass  through  the 
fire  and  the  water,  in  order  for  their  puri- 
fication from  every  defilement  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit,  and  the  command  to  them  is 
"Put  away  thine  ornaments  that  1  may 
know  what  to  do  with  thee."  All  the  crowns 
of  human  wisdom  and  learning,  of  worldly 
riches  and  honor,  have  to  be  surrendered 
at  his  feet,  before  these  are  prepared  to 
fill  their  places  in  the  spiritual  building. 
This  is  a  heart-searching  process  from  which 
the  natural  man  doth  shrink;  and  too  many, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  like  the  young  man  of 
great  possessions  who  was  commanded  to 
sell  all  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  turn 
sorrowfully  away,  not  willing  to  suffer  in 
order  that  they  might  reign  with  Christ. 

But  we  cannot  inherit  two  kingdoms, 
and  the  endeavor  to  serve  God  and  Mammon 
will  only  tend  to  confusion  of  heart.  "  If 
any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him,"  and  as  the  tree  is 


to  be  known  by  its  fruits,  those  who  are 
preferring  the  reproach  of  Christ  to  all  the 
treasures  of  Egypt,  will  so  manifest  their 
choice  as  to  be  owned  by  the  witness  for 
Him  in  the  hearts  of  others.  This  witness 
is  faithful  and  true,  and  will  not  flatter  or 
deceive,  neither  can  it  be  deceived  by  any 
false  testimony,  or  be  made  to  regard  with 
approbation  any  false  standard  under  the 
profession  of  being  the  true.  This  true  and 
living  standard  may  be  advocated  in  words, 
and  yet  not  supported  by  a  consistent  life 
and  conversation;  and  so  the  truth  of  our 
profession  will  be  reproached  by  unfaithful 
witnesses.  But  who  shall  stand  when  the 
Judge  of  the  hearts  of  all  men  shall  appear, 
but  those  who  have  clean  hands,  and  pure 
hearts  which  have  not  been  lifted  up  unto 
vanity,  and  who  have  not  sworn  deceitfully? 
He  who  commanded  that  false  witness 
should  not  be  borne,  will  not  hold  him  guilt- 
less who  holds  the  truth  in  unrighteousness, 
for  it  is  written  "the  hope  of  the  hypocrite 
shall  perish;"  so  that  it  becomes  us  all  to 
examine  our  foundations,  lest  we  be  build- 
ing upon  the  sand  a  structure  which  may 
be  carried  away  by  the  wind  and  storm  of 
adversity.  This  is  an  individual  work,  which 
may  easily  be  overlooked  while  indulging 
in  the  inquiry  which  was  rebuked  by  Him 
whom  we  profess  to  follow,  when  He  said, 
"  What  is  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me. " 

That  we  may  not  stumble  ourselves,  nor 
be  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  others,  our 
■eye  should  be  kept  single  to  the  pointing 
of  Truth  in  our  hearts,  then  would  our  whole 
body  be  full  of  light;  but  whilst  we  continue 
to  disregard  the  enemies  of  our  own  house- 
hold, and  set  ourselves  to  spy  out  the  evil 
in  others,  we  can  never  come  to  possess  the 
freedom  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  which  is 
the  reward  of  the  faithful.  "Other  vineyards 
hast  thou  kept,  but  thine  own  hast  thou 
not'  kept,"  may  be  the  language  applicable 
to  us  in  the  day  of  final  account  unless  we 
turn  inward  and  do  our  first  work.  Were 
this  the  case  with  the  members  of  our  Society 
individually,  we  might  hope  that  our  waters 
would  cease  to  cast  up  mire  and  dirt,  and 
that  whatsoever  we  might  do  would  be 
made  to  prosper;  that  ceasing  to  do  evil  we 
might  learn  to  do  well,  having  no  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  and 
being  united  by  the  one  Spirit  in  the  one 
body  we  might  have  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  one  with  another,  both  in  doing  and 
suffering  for  his  cause  and  testimonies' 
sake,  according  to  our  Christian  profession. 


From  the  Evening  Fireside. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  by  Anthony  Benezet,  near  thirty 
years  ago,  to  a  young  woman  in  this  city. — 
It  was  evidently  composed  when  his  mind 
was  very  seriously  affected  with  the  subjects 
contained  in  them.  A  few  hours  before  the 
death  of  that  great  and  good  man,  she,  to 
whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  called  to  see 
him:  and  unexpectedly,  amid  the  agonies  of 
his  expiring  moments,  he  inquired  if  she  had 
the  letter  in  her  possession.  She  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  He  informed  her,  that 
the  concern  which  had  long  ago  rested  on 
his  mind,  then  returned  with  renewed  weight , 
and  he  was  impressed  with  a  serious  belief,  thai 


on  some  future  occasion  she  would  find  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  publish  some  extracts  from  it.  He 
therefore  requested  her  not  to  permit  it  to 
be  lost,  adding,  that  he  felt  confident,  that 
it  would  one  day  be  somewhere  productive 
of  benefit. 

Agreeably  with  his  departing  expression 
she  has  imagined  the  period  to  be  arrived, 
when  she  could  with  propriety  offer  some 
parts  of  it  to  the  particular  attention  of  the 
young  women,  which  appeared  to  point  very 
remarkably  to  the  manners  of  the  present 
times;  and  in  thus  presenting  them,  "she 
considers  herself  performing  the  will  of  her 
much  beloved  friend."  And  while  it  now  first 
assumes  a  typographic  dress,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  excellence  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
to  the  Christian  Mind,  entirely  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  comment  on  them. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  many  exhor- 
tations have  been  made,  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  our  young  females  to  a  due  consid- 
eration of  the  tendency  and  consequences  of 
their  conduct,  in  respect  to  the  immodesty 
of  their  dress;  and,  while  beholding  these 
efforts,  the  pious  and  the  reflecting  frequent- 
ly regret,  that  so  many  have  been  exerted — 
in  vain.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  sub- 
ject which  a  Benezet,  "who  was  no  doubt, 
in  many  branches  of  his  conduct,  one  of  the 
greatest  preachers  of  Righteousness  we  ever 
had  amongst  us" — a  subject,  which  a  Bene- 
zet felt  in  his  dying  moments  to  be  deeply 
interesting  to  the  youthful  fair,  will  not  con- 
tinually be  treated  with  entire  neglect  by  these : 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe,  that  if 
it  were  duly  considered,  the  stain,  Immodes- 
ty, which  now  rests  on  the  conduct  of  fe- 
males, will,  with  the  blessing  of  that  Spirit 
under  whose  influence  this  letter  was  dicta- 
ted, be  no  longer  observed  to  sully  Crea- 
tion's Pride! 

Young  Women!  Listen  to  the  injunctions 
which  sa'ute  your  ear.  The  language  of  a 
Benezet  now  issues  from  the  tomb,  in  which 
his  ashes  have  long  since  reposed!  It  speaks 
inteUgibly  to  you,  ye  giddy,  and  ye  gay! 
Its  precepts  cannot  be  mistaken.  May  you 
hear  them,  therefore,  with  attention.  If  they 
should  prove  ineffectual,  proceeding,  as  they 
do,  from  the  dead,  then  will  the  voice  of 
the  Songster  in  Jerusalem  be  heard  no  more, 
and  her  "mourners  will  go  about  the 
streets!" 

A  Lover  of  Female  Modesty. 

Fifth  Month  j,  iSo 5. 
My  Dear  , 

I  have  of  late  been  much  engaged  in  t  hought ;  and 
indeed  what  serious  mind  can  refrain  from  mourn- 
ful reflections,  when  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  purity  of  our  profession,  and  on  the  other, 
have  to  observe  the  general  behaviour  and  appear- 
ance of  our  young  women,  and  the  insensibility 
they  manifest,  when  treated  on  these  important 
subjects!  I  trust,  my  dear  friend,  from  the  ap- 
prehension I  have  of  thy  sensibility  and  kind  dis- 
position, I  may  mention  my  thoughts  on  this  most 
interesting  subject,  with  expectation  of  tender 
sympathy  from  thee;  rather  than  danger  of  giving 
thee  any  offence.  1  have  remembered  the  Apos- 
tle's injunction,  "That  Christian  women  ought 
to  be  arrayed  in  modest  apparel,  not  costly,  but  with 
sobriety  and  shamefacedness;"  I  have  also  had  to 
think  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel— the  conduct, 
dress,  food,  &c,  of  him  who  was  greater  than  any 
of  the  prophets,  even  John,  the  forerunner  of 
Christ;  I  have  remembered  the  birth  and  situation 
of  our  blessed  Saviour  Himself,  his  submitting  to 
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the  most  humbling  appearance,  even  to  be  laid  in  a 
manger,  and  when  grown  up,  declared  his  coming 
was  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister.  "Behold,"  says  he,  "I  am 
amongst  you  as  one  that  serveth;"  "leaving  us  an 
example,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "that  we  should  fol- 
low his  footsteps;"  but  how  different  from  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Lord,  are  the  conduct  and  views  of 
the  greatest  part  of  our  young  people,  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  such  as  are 
desirous  to  follow  Christ  in  the  regeneration,  should 
behave  in  their  clothing,  &c,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
will  best  enable  them  to  answer  the  sober  ends  of 
an  industrious,  frugal  life,  a  life  of  affection  and  care, 
not  only  in  their  own  families,  but  as  sisters  and 
friends,  as  nurses,  spiritually  and  temporally  to 
many  who  may  suffer  for  want  of  their  assistance. 
Doctor  Cave,  in  his  account  of  the  first  Christians, 
tells  us,  "They  were  exceeding  careful  to  avoid 
all  such  tilings  as  savoured  of  costliness  and  finery, 
choosing  such  as  expressed  the  greatest  lowliness 
and  innocency."  And  that  our  Ancient  Friends 
understood  the  Apostle's  advice  in  its  full  extent, 
appears  beyond  all  dispute,  from  what  William 
Penn  says  in  his  Reflections  and  Maxims,  viz. 
"If  thou  art  clean  and  warm,  it  is  sufficient;  for 
more  does  but  rob  the  poor,  and  please  the  wan- 
ton."— If  every  expense  which  might  be  spared, 
is  vainly  wasting  that  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  poor;  and  every  conformity  to  vain  and  foolish 
fashions  is  to  please,  and  indeed  often  meant  to 
allure  the  wanton;  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  appearance  of  so  many  of  our  young  women? 
so  contrary  to  that  humble,  self-denying,  state  of 
service,  which  as  followers  of  Christ,  is  required  of 
them;  choosing  to  appear  as  Mistresses,  as  Ladies, 
delighting  themselves  like  the  false  Church,  in  sit- 
ting as  queens  to  be  looked  at  and  admired,  rather 
than  capacitated  to  fulfil  the  sober  ends  of  life  in 
the  service  we  owe  one  to  another. — From  a  sense 
of  the  prevalency  of  these  evils,  how  can  the  sin- 
cere lovers  of  truth,  but  mourn— deeply  mourn 
even  over  many  of  those,  who  esteem  themselves, 
and  are  esteemed  as  moderate,  comparatively  with 
others;  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  their  clothing, 
more  adapted  to  Pagan  Kings'  palaces,  than  Chris- 
tian Pilgrims'  cottages;  the  putting  on  of  their  ap- 
parel, too  manifestly  calculated  to  allure  the  wan- 
ton. To  these  things  may  be  added,  that  most  ab- 
horrent practice,  formerly  used,  and  now  come 
again  in  fashion,  of  causing  their  clothes,  even  their 
rich  silks,  etc.,  to  trail  on  the  ground;  which  thou 
mayest  remember,  was  a  matter  of  so  great  con- 
cern to  our  dear  friend  Daniel  Stanton;  an  evil, 
which  appears  to  me,  to  be  of  a  very  deep  dye,  as 
it  is  not  a  sudden  start  of  passion  in  the  vain  mind, 
but  a  deliberate  act,  which  requires  time  and  con- 
sideration; hence  it  may  be  truly  termed  (though  I 
believe  not  considered  as  such,  by  many  in  the  prac- 
tice) an  act  of  open  rebellion  to  every  impression 
of  grace,  as  well  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  ingrati- 
tude to  Him,  who  permits  them  to  use,  and  enjoy 
the  most  delicate  and  nice  apparel;  (though  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  his  wrath,  as  he  answered  the  desire 
of  the  Israelites,  when  they  lusted  for  flesh.)  I 
have  been  sorrowful  to  observe  so  many  manifest 
such  ingratitude,  as  to  throw  off  all  consideration  of 
delicacy  and  neatness,  and  only  because  it  is  the  fash- 
ion— because  the  god  of  this  world  (the  devil)  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  who  rules  in  the 
children  of  disobedience,  calls  to  follow  his  fash- 
ions, they  should  conform  to  that  which  is  in  itself, 
so  odious,  so  destructive,  so  contrary  to  every  sense 
of  reason  and  neatness,  what  shall  I  call  it?  In- 
deed it  is  in  itself  more  expressive  of  that  folly  and 
corruption,  in  which  the  human  heart  is  capa- 
ble of  running,  than  words  can  set  forth.  If  our 
dear  young  women  would  take  these  things  into 
serious  consideration,  it  may  prevent  that,  which 
in  a  solemn  time  may  give  them  inexpressible  pain. 
I  remember  the  case  of  a  young  woman  with  whom 
I  had  repeatedly  treated  on  these  subjects,  but  to 
no  purpose;  when  in  a  consumption  and  near  her 
end,  I  was  desired  to  visit  her,  and  was  informed, 
that  she  wanted  the  company  of  serious  people) 
and  had  requested  her  mother  not  to  admit  those 
who  indulged  themselves  in  the  fashionable  dress 
of  the  times;  being  assured  that  those  who  appear- 
ed thus,  could  not  afford  her  the  comfort  she  wanted. 

This  will  certainly  be  more  or  less  the  case  with 
every  individual  at  such  a  trying  hour,  except  sunk 
into  stupidity  or  seared  into  hardness  of  heart.— 
Sentiments  of  this  kind  I  earnestly  wish  may  be 


enforced  upon  our  young  women;  that  they  may 
consider  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  high  profession  we  make,  that  the 
eyes  of  thoughtful  people  are  upon  us,  that  they 
mark  and  despise  us  for  our  inconsistency:  and 
above  all,  what  a  blessing,  and  matter  of  joy  it  will 
be  to  the  well  disposed  youth  in  a  future  day,  to  re- 
flect, that  they  have,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
by  their  conduct,  held  up  the  hands  of  their  parents 
and  friends,  in  strengthening  the  little  good  that 
remains  amongst  us.  Don't  think  I  say  too  much 
on  the  subject;  for  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  ought  to  be  laid  open  in  its 
fullest  light;  in  which  I  am  encouraged,  from  a 
hope  that  the  sensible  youth  will  so  far  see  its  rea- 
sonableness and  necessity,  as  to  become  advocates 
on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  With  near  af- 
fection, dear  ,  I  wish  ever  to  remain  thy 

real  friend. 

Anthony  Benezet. 
From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Seventh-day, 
Sixth  Month  1, 1805. 


In  God's  Hands. 

The  great  human  duties  are  prayer  and 
work:  Prayer  for  every  needed  blessing,  and 
work  to  realize  it;  prayer,  as  though  God 
must  do  the  whole,  and  work  as  though  we 
must  do  it  all  ourselves.  These  are  the 
two  poles  of  the  great  galvanic  battery.  But 
who  that  waits  to  know  the  philosophy  of 
an  answered  prayer  will  ever  pray?  And 
who  that  waits  to  be  sure  there  shall  be  no 
mistake,  will  ever  work?  The  hand  that 
beckons  us  to  glory,  waves  at  us  out  of 
impenetrable  clouds.  We  walk  in  a  way 
that  we  know  not.  We  labor  for  our  Master, 
but  never  know  beforehand  which  shall 
prosper,  whether  this  or  that.  We  lay  wise' 
plans,  and  they  miscarry.  We  commit 
gross  blunders,  and  they  are  overruled  for 
good.  We  run  towards  the  light,  and  it  goes 
out  in  ^darkness.  We  sink  shivering  into 
the  darkness,  and  find  it  light.  We  pray 
for  joys,  and  they  mildew  into  griefs,  and 
they  blossom  into  joys.  To-day  the  apple 
turns  to  ashes,  and  to-morrow  the  stones  to 
bread.  We  exult  in  some  prosperity,  and 
get  leanness  with  it.  We  murmur  at  some 
adversity,  and  find  it  big  with  blessings. 
We  run  towards  open  doors,  and  dash  our 
heads  against  a  granite  wall.  We  move 
against  that  wall  at  the  call  of  duty,  and  it 
opens  to  let  us  through.  The  lines  of  our 
lives  are  all  in  God's  hands.  What  shall  be- 
fall us,  we  cannot  know.  What  is  expedient 
we  cannot  tell.  Only  this  we  know,  that 
God  would  shape  us  to  himself,  whether  it  be 
by  the  discipline  of  joy  or  the  discipline  of 
sorrow.  To  make  us  perfect  as  He  is  perfect, 
this  is  the  choice  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
this  the  end  of  all  his  revelations;  while 
everything  not  helpful  to  this  He  hides  away 
out  of  our  sight.  Verily,  "the  secret  things 
belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God:  but  those 
things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and 
to  our  children  forever,  that  we  may  do  all 
the  words  of  this  law." — Eternal  Atonement. 


Instead  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature 
of  circumstance,  it  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  to  say  that  man  is  the  architect  of 
circumstance.  It  is  character  which  builds 
an  existence  out  of  circumstance.  From 
the  same  material  one  man  builds  palaces, 
another  hovels;  one  warehouses,  another 
villas.  Bricks  and  mortar  are  mortar  and 
bricks  until  the  architect  can  make  them 
something  else. 


For  "  The  Fbibno. 

The  Vision. 

S.  C.  SINGLETON. 

"Then  shall  your  young  men  see  visions 
is  a.part  of  one  promise,  and  in  another  pla  : 
we  are  told  that  where  there  is  no  vision  t 
people  perish.    If  we  do  not  pray  idly  \ 
regard  it  as  an  axiomatic  truth  that  ti 
Kingdom  of  God  will  surely  come,  that  \ 
will  is  to  be  done  here  on  earth,  even  as  it  i 
done  in  Heaven.    If  but  one  fleeting  visi<  > 
of  his  glory  might  be  ours,  if  we  could  b 
see  the  way  by  which  He  comes  (else,  her 
can  we  prepare  it?)  then  I  believe  that  \l 
could  not  restrain  our  desire  to  enter  in  j 
his  service.    And  this  would  be  none  tl 
less  impelling,  even  if  the  vision  showed 
plainly  what  glorying  in  the  cross,  despisii ; 
the  shame,  might  cost  us. 

If  to  our  ears  have  come  the  words  "whel 
art  thou?"  we  have  but  three  positions  fro 
which  to  choose.    We  may  place  ourselv 
in  opposition  to  his  purpose,  and  the  Corne 
stone  will  grind  us  to  powder;  we  may  occup 
the  position  of  well  meaning,  inactive  o 
lookers,  and  to  such  is  the  warning  a< 
dressed,  that  they  who  would  save  the' 
lives  shall  lose  them;  or  we  may  fight  til 
good  fight  until  we  have  finished  our  coursj 
and  really  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord,  j 

Napoleon  accounted  for  the  bravery  | 
his  troops  by  saying  that  every  drumme] 
boy  carried  in  his  knapsack  the  baton  of  j 
Field  Marshal.    That  was  the  vision  th; 
inspired  them  to  despise  the  shame  < 
capture,  the  pain  of  wounds,  the  sting  < 
death.    A  vision  far  more  glorious  waij 
to  light  our  young  men  along  a  more  periloi1 
path.    For  the  danger  and  the  shame  il 
serving  our  Lord  is  by  no  means  over,  an 
many  a  tear  is  yet  to  be  shed  by  the  love 
and  loving  ones  of  those  who  seek  the  mear 
of  accomplishing  the   Father's  busines 
It  is  safe  to  march  and  countermarch,  1 
pitch  our  tents  and  to  sound  the  trump< 
note  of  defiance  in  the  territory  alread 
occupied  by  our  troops.    It  is  safe,  it  nft 
lieves  our  desire  to  do  something,  but-  i 
it  is  inglorious,  it  may  even  be  treacherl 
if  we  are  needed  at  the  front.  Involuntar 
servitude  has  been  wiped  out  in  the  name  <j 
God,  drunkenness  has  been  branded  as 
vice  that  none  defends,  profiting  by  th) 
labor  of  little  children  has  lost  its  respectzj 
bility,  and  unearned  money  will  not  purchas  i 
quite  as  much  deference  as  it  used  to.  Ther 
is  little  danger  in  attacking  these  position: 

There  are  yet  strongholds  of  sin  on  our  fa 
frontier  that  must  be  taken,  and  judging  b 
the  past,  they  will  not  be  taken  without  cosi 

But  taken  they  will  be,  for  they  are  amon : 
the  inequalities  spoken  of  by  the  prophetj 
the  valleys  that  shall  be  filled,  the  mountain 
that  shall  be  brought  low. 

Who  will  sound  the  trumpet  in  Zion  j 
who  will  lead  the  people  forth  in  an  assaul 
upon  covetousness,  upon  usury,  upon  th  J 
sin  of  adding  house  to  house  and  field  t<j 
field?  For  him  the  vision  waits,  and  they 
will  spit  upon  him,  and  scourge  him,  and 
cast  him  out  of  their  synagogues,  and  brinj! 
him  before  their  assemblies;  and  he,  lifting 
up  his  eyes,  shall  behold  the  Son  of  Man 
clothed  in  glory  sitting  upon  the  right  hanc 
of  God. 
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•i  For  "  The  Fbibnd." 

Providence  in  Politics. 

We  believe  there  is  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence in  the  political  world.  There  is  a 
God  over  all  who  shapes  the  events  and 
destinies  of  nations.  He  putteth  down 
one  and  setteth  up  another.  In  his  hands 
are  the  deep  places  of  the  earth.  "The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  In 
God's  overruling  hand  in  the  political  world 
He  doubtless  looketh  at  the  hearts  of  men, 
and,  according  to  his  own  purposes,  He 
chooseth  this  man  or  that  man  to  rule 
among  the  children  of  men.  The  individual 
exalted  to  be  president  or  king  over  a  nation, 
while  chosen  of  men  and  of  God,  yet  re- 
tains his  free  moral  agency  and  power  to  do 
good  or  evil.  God  is  not  responsible  for 
the  evil  that  any  ruler  may  accomplish; 
and  likewise  those  of  us  who,  as  co-workers 
with  God,  cast  in  our  votes  to  elect  such  an 
individual  to  office  are  not  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  evil  that  the  chosen  ruler 
may  accomplish.  He  is  elected  "for  the 
punishment  of  them  that  do  evil  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  well."  The  best 
purposes  of  God  and  man  in  an  election  are 
often  disappointed,  and  fail  by  unfaithful- 
ness in  the  rulers;  and  in  any  event  we  are, 
as  men,  rewarded  for  our  purposes  and 
best  efforts  to  establish  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  earth.  We  labor  to  "do  good 
to  all  men,  especially  to  those  that  be  of 
the  household  of  faith."  The  Government 
is  upon  God's  shoulders,  and,  as  his  faithful 
children,  we  will  find  abundant  opportunity 
to  labor  with  Him  in  the  promotion  of 
righteousness  and  good  government.  The 
writer  finds  it  his  place  to  cast  his  vote  and 
lot  for  temperance  and  good  government 
wherever  opportunity  offers,  believing  God 
will  take  care  of  the  results,  and  that  the 
world  is  growing  better  day  by  day,  and 
the  kingdoms  and  governments  of  this  world 
are  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord, 
and  of  his  Christ;  and  He  shall  reign  for  ever 
and  ever. — Rev.  11-15. 

D.  F.  White. 

West  Branch,  Iowa. 


Simply  go  on  as  you  have  begun — simply 
"neglect  the  great  salvation" — and  you  will 
make  your  everlasting  ruin  sure.  Many 
foolish,  faithless  parents  have  stood  by  the 
grave  of  a  child  which  they  dug  with  their 
own  hands.  How?  Did  they  administer 
slow  poison,  or  strike  an  assassin-knife 
through  the  young  heart?  No;  but  they 
killed  their  child  just  as  surely,  by  simple 
neglect  of  the  first  laws  of  health.  Many 
a  father,  too,  has  wrung  his  hands  in  agony 
before  the  prison-cell  which  held  a  ruined 
son,  of  over  the  letter  which  told  him  of  a 
son's  disgrace,  and  on  those  very  hands 
rested  the  guilt  of  that  boy's  ruin.  Why? 
Had  they  led  that  son  into  Sabbath-break- 
ing, or  theft,  or  profligacy?  No;  but  they 
had  left  the  youth  alone,  and  left  him  to 
rush  into  them  unrestrained.  Neglect  was 
the  boy's  ruin.  There  is  no  need  that  the 
man  in  a  skiff  amid  Niagara's  rapids  should 
row  toward  the  cataract;  resting  on  his 
oars  is  quite  enough  to  send  him  over  the 
awful  verge. — T.  L.  Cuyler,  from  "Life 
Thoughts  from  Pulpits  and  Poets." 


On  a  Wrong  Foundation. 

Writing  in  advocacy  of  the  idea  that 
Christians  would  do  well  to  join  the  secret 
orders  J.  H.  Larimore  says: 

"Whenever  I  find  in  the  orders  to  which 
1  belong  anything  that  is  not  in  the  strictest 
accord  with  what  the  Bible  teaches,  or  with 
the  highest  duties  of  citizenship,  then  I 
shall  not  only  leave  the  lodges,  but  go  out 
and  expose  them."  He  assumes,  as  the 
members  of  secret  orders  always  do,  that  no 
one  who  is  not  a  member  can  form  an  in- 
telligent judgment  as  to  the  propriety  of 
lodge  membership  on  the  part  of  Christians. 
On  both  these  points  we  disagree  with  him. 

Ot  course,  we  do  not  know,  and  do  not 
pretend  to  know  anything  about  the  secrets 
of  any  of  the  lodges.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  objects  set  beiore  the  members  of 
lodges  are  philanthropic  and,  as  a  rule  at 
least,  altogether  proper.  We  have  no  doubt 
ot  the  perfect  sincerity  of  Larimore's 
statement  that  they  are  in  strictest  accord 
with  what  the  Bible  teaches. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  our  friend  takes 
a  good  deal  for  granted  in  assuming  that  he  is 
competent  to  say  what  is,  or  is  not,  "in 
the  strictest  accord  with  what  the  Bible 
teaches."  We  are  sure  that  a  very  large 
proportion  ot  the  members  of  Christian 
churches  in  this  country  are  not  competent 
to  decide  that  question  with  regard  to  any 
subject  of  controversy  because  they  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  a  carerul  study  of  the 
Bible  to  learn  what  God  requires  of  them. 

It  seems  to  us,  for  instance,  that  Larimore 
has  not  considered  with  sufficient  care  the 
command  of  God  in  Col.  iii:  17:  "tWhatso- 
ever  ye  do,  in  word  or  in  deed,  do  all  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to 
God  the  Father  through  him."  The  man 
who  does  good  work  through  a  Masonic 
lodge  is  not  doing  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  but  in  the  name  of  a  society  from 
which  the  name  of  Christ  is  necessarily 
excluded — as  there  are  many  Jews  and 
others  who  do  not  worship  Christ  in  the 
lodges. 

If  he  will  study  carefully  the  teachings 
of  Christ  and  the  demands  which  He  makes 
upon  his  followers  we  think  he  will  find  that 
to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  an  oathbound 
brotherhood  with  men  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians is  a  repudiation  of  Christ's  authority. 

To  place  oneself  in  such  a  position  that 
he  is  brought  into  closer  relation  and  closer 
fellowship  with  men  who  do  not  profess  to 
love  Christ  than  with  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  Christ  cannot,  we  think,  be  recon- 
ciled in  any  way  with  the  prayer  of  Christ  in 
which  He  urged  so  strongly  his  desire  that 
the  unity  of  his  disciples  should  be  so  mani- 
fest as  to  convince  the  world  that  the  Father 
had  sent  Him. 

We  do  not  think  that  a  married  man  has 
a  right  to  shut  his  wife  out  of  any  part  of 
his  life  unnecessarily,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  he  has  no  right  to  shut  Christ  out  of 
any  part  of  his  life — as  he  must  do  when  he 
becomes  a  member  of  a  lodge  from  which 
Christ  is  excluded:  for  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  Christ  will  not  go  where 
He  is  not  invited. 

As  we  have  said  time  and  again,  we  have 


no  doubt  that  the  lodges,  speaking  generally, 
have  good  objects  in  view  and  do  some  good. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  doing  good  in 
ways  that  produce  very  harmful  results,  and 
when  church  members  do  good  works  as 
lodge  members,  and  not  as  church  members, 
they  are  helping  to  discredit  Christ  by  dis- 
crediting his  Church.  That  is  certainly 
not  "in  the  strictest  accord  with  what  the 
Bible  teaches." — New  York  Weekly  Witness. 


For  "The  Fhikkd." 

Thy  Lighthouse  and  Mine. 

LYNDA  E.  H.  STAFF. 

At  Haverford  week-end  Conference,  held 
Sixth  Month  29-30,  we  heard  much  good, 
so  much  spiritual  food,  during  the  sessions 
that  I  feel  very  thankful  for  such  a  con- 
ference. 

A  concern  seriously  impressed  upon  my 
heart  was,  that  we,  as  Christian  professors 
and  standing  for  so  much,  may  truly  know 
of  the  New  Birth,  "Ye  must  be  born  again." 
Let  us  not  rest  upon  our  spiritual  attain- 
ments, our  birthright  advantages,  nor 
upon  the  strength  and  profession  of  our 
forefathers  in  the  Light,  but  may  we  every 
one,  individually  come  to  realize,  yea  the 
least  of  us,  that  each  must  know  of  this 
cleansing  and  change,  the  old  things  past 
away,  and  be  sure  that  we  are  standing 
upon  the  Rock  of  Ages,  the  Saviour  of  the 
World.  Then,  it  seems  to  me,  we  as  Friends 
must  show,  must  testify  in  some  way  to  the 
world,  that  we  are  his  children  by  adoption. 
"To  dare  to  be  a  Daniel,"  wherever  we  are 
at  all  times  is  the  test — not  ashamed  of  our 
Master,  and  then  He  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  us.  "Serving  the  Lord;  rejoicing  in 
hope."  (Rom.  x-ii.)  Let  us  be  more  patient 
with  everyone,  but  above  all  with  ourselves, 
that  is,  not  disturbed  by  our  own  imper- 
fections, and  always  rise  up  bravely  from 
a  fall.  Let  us  make  a  new  beginning  every 
day;  there  is  no  better  means  of  progress 
in  the  spiritual  life  than  to  be  continually 
beginning  afresh,  and  never  to  think  we 
have  done  enough.  "As  thy  days,  so  shall 
thy  strength  be."  New  beginnings  are  the 
life  of  perseverance.  Let  not  the  light 
from  our  lighthouses  so  radiate  for  miles 
away  to  others,  like  those  upon  our  shores, 
leaving  thousands  nearer  to  us  unnoticed, 
unspoken  to,  groping  in  the  darkness,  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  reach  out  too  far — 
thus  neglecting  those  souls  who  are  hungry, 
weary  and  faint,  looking  for  our  help — 
yes,  they  may  be  in  our  own  household, 
they  may  be  our  next  door  neighbor. 
More  love  for  everyone,  and  more  faith 
in  our  loving  Heavenly  Father  seems  to  be 
the  keynote,  since  He  has  promised  to  lead 
us  all  the  way  along.  "  Then  by  faith  rever- 
ently and  humbly  take  the  Father's  gift 
through  Jesus  Christ."  Let  us  be  emptied 
of  self,  of  all  wrong,  and  ask  Him  to  fill  us 
with  his  Holy  Spirit,  after  the  measure  of 
Pentecost.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  though 
conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  stood 
beneath  the  opened  heavens  to  be  anointed 
of  the  Spirit  before  He  entered  on  his  public 
ministry,  and  the  Church  was  held  back 
from  her  work  of  evangelizing  the  waiting 
world,  until  she  had  received  the  pentecostal 
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enduement  of  power.  Yet  so  many  of  us 
are  attempting  to  do  this  work  without  the 
power.  Three  tenses  are  used  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  of  the  filling  of  the  Spirit 
which  have  their  counterparts  still: — 

Filled: — A  sudden  decisive  experience  for 
a  specific  work.  (Acts  iv:  8.) 

IV ere  being  filled: — The  imperfect  tense, 
as  though  the  blessed  process  were  always 
going  on.  (Acts  xiii:  52.) 

Full: — The  adjective,  indicating  the  per- 
petual experience.  (Acts  vi:  8.) 

"Make  us  of  one  heart  and  mind, 
Courteous,  pitiful  and  kind; 
Lowly,  meek,  in  thought  and  word, 
Altogether  like  our  Lord." 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  Camp-fire  Girls. — It  appears  that 
the  "Boy  Scouts"  ("Peace"  and  others), 
are  not  to  monopolize  all  the  good  of  out- 
door life,  wood-craft,  and  camping.  The 
Camp-Fire  Girls  are  in  the  field,  and  seem 
to  be  taking  it  in  a  sensible  way,  largely 
planned  by  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  and  his 
wife. 

Their  dress  is  a  modification  of  Indian 
costume,  and  their  "honors"  are  symbolized 
by  the  beads  which  are  woven  into  the  chain 
which  forms  the  head-band.  Their  name 
indicates  a  return  to  the  time  when  human 
life  centered  about  the  camp-fire,  and  when 
the  first  grand  division  of  labor  was  made. 
"The  man,  the  provider  and  defender  of 
the  family,  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  hunt,  and  the  woman  stayed  at  home  and 
kept  the  fire  burning  and  the  pot  boiling." 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  become  a  Camp- 
Fire  Girl — that  is,  to  become  a  Wood- 
Gatherer,  the  first  of  the  three  [classes].  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  learn  and  repeat  the 
law: 

Seek  beauty. 
Give  service. 
Pursue  knowledge. 
Be  trustworthy. 
Hold  on  to  health. 
Glorify  work. 
Be  happy. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any 
one  really  to  live  up  to  this  law.  If  it 
were  possible,  [little]  more  would  be  neces- 
sary; but  every  one  can  try.  Because 
there  are  two  higher  [classes],  it  is  naturally 
human  to  want  to  achieve  them.  But  the 
Wood-Gatherers  are  manifestly  very  useful. 
They  are  privileged  to  wear  ...  the 
blouse  of  the  Camp-Fire  Girls  with  its 
emblem  embroidered  on  its  left  arm.  This 
blouse  is  a  modified  "middy,"  but  those 
who  wear  it  agree  with  the  designers  that 
it  is  a  great  improvement. 

The  obligations  upon  the  Wood-Gatherer 
are  not  many;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
become  a  Fire-Maker.  It  requires  at  least 
three  months'  preparation,  unless  the  candi- 
date lives  under  conditions  which  permit 
her  to  give  her  whole  time  to  it.  To  learn 
the  [law]  of  the  Fire-Makers  is  easy.  This 
is  it: 

As  fuel  is  brought  to  the  fire, 
So  I  purpose  to  bring 
My  strength, 
My  ambition, 
My  heart's  desire, 
My  joy, 


And  my  sorrow 

To  the  fire 

Of  humankind. 

For  I  will  tend 

As  my  fathers  have  tended, 

And  my  fathers'  fathers 

Since  time  began, 

The  fire  that  is  called 

The  love  of  man  for  man, 

The  love  of  man  for  God. 

But  the  other  requirements  are  not  so 
simple.  .  .  .  There  are  thirteen  definite 
requirements,  some  of  which  have  sub- 
divisions. They  suggest  a  civil  service 
examination  in  that  some  of  them  appear 
absurdly  easy  and  others  far  too  difficult 
for  the  average  individual.  And  they  do 
cover  an  amazing  range,  as  you  may  read 
for  yourself: 

To  help  prepare  and  serve,  together  with 
the  other  candidates,  at  least  two  meals  for 
meetings  of  the  Camp-fire.  Two  meals 
prepared  in  the  home  without  advice  or 
help  may  be  substituted. 

To  mend  a  pair  of  stockings,  a  knitted 
under-garment,  and  hem  a  dish-towel. 

To  keep  a  written  and  classified  account 
of  all  money  received  and  spent  for  at  least 
one  month. 

To  tie  a  square  knot  five  times  in  suc- 
cession correctly  and  without  hesitation. 

To  sleep  with  open  windows  or  out-of- 
doors  for  at  least  one  month. 

To  take  an  average  of  at  least  half  an 
hour  daily  out-door  exercise  for  at  least  one 
month. 

To  refrain  from  sodas  and  candy  between 
meals  for  at  least  one  month. 

To  name  the  chief  causes  of  infant  mortal- 
ity in  summer.  Tell  how  and  to  what  extent 
it  has  been  reduced  in  one  American  com- 
munity. 

To  know  what  to  do  in  the  following 
emergencies:  Clothing  on  fire;  person  in 
deep  water  who  cannot  swim,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  through  ice  in  winter;  open  cut; 
frosted  foot;  fainting. 

To  know  the  principles  of  elementary 
bandaging,  and  how  to  use  surgeon's  plaster. 

To  know  what  a  girl  of  her  age  needs  to 
know  about  herself. 

To  commit  to  memory  any  good  poem 
not  less  than  twenty-five  lines  in  length. 
Know  the  words  to  "America." 

To  know  the  career  of  some  woman  who 
has  done  much  for  the  country  or  State. 

There  is  certainly  variety  enough  to  give 
interest,  and  the  candidate  who  lives  up  to 
these  requirements  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 
fact  certainly  has  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
But  even  more  is  demanded,  for  the  candi- 
date must  present  twenty  elective  honors, 
at  least  one  of  which  must  be  won  in  each 
of  the  seven  groups.  The  honors  have  to 
do  with  very  practical  things,  and  they  are 
imbued  with  the  adventure  spirit,  to  make 
them  interesting.  The  honors  are  sym- 
bolized by  beads,  which  bring  us  back  to 
the  primitive  idea.  With  the  exception  of 
Home  Craft,  not  more  than  five  honors 
may  be  presented  from  any  one  group. 

After  describing  the  starting  of  a  camp- 
fire,  and  the  making  of  bacon  and  lettuce 
sandwiches,  following  by  an  evening  about 
the  Camp-fire,  which  becomes  the  "Council- 
fire,"  the  account  goes  on  to  say: 

But,  after  all,  the  permanent  summer 


camp  in  the  woods  is  not  the  most  effectiv 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  those  who  are  able  1 
enjoy  that  ideal  life  can  know  the  kee 
pleasure  to  the  workers  when  they  can  mat 
their  occasional  trolley  excursions  to  tr 
country.  Maybe  they  can  have  a  who 
day,  possibly  only  an  afternoon  that  ca 
be  prolonged  into  the  evening.  A  tram 
through  the  woods,  when  possible,  givt 
the  Torch-Bearers — a  Torch-Bearer  is  or 
worthy  to  lead  other  girls — a  chance  t 
direct  them  in  nature  study.  Many  photo 
graphs  are  taken,  and  there  is  friendl 
rivalry  in  that  for  honor;  and  the  selectio 
of  the  place  for  the  Camp-fire  is  alwa> 
exciting. 


But  some  of  the  most  successful  Camil 
fires  have  been  held  indoors  in  the  winte 
time,  with  candles  taking  the  place  of  th 
blazing  sticks.  A  woman  in  New  Yor 
started  a  very  successful  group  about  thre 
candles,  which  she  named  "Work, 
"  Health,"  and  "  Love,"  and  those  are  th 
things  the  Camp-Fire  Girls  stand  foi 
Many  a  girl  in  this  group  was  astonishe 
to  find  out  how  many  honor  credits  sh 
deserved  without  being  conscious  of  it-| 
credits  for  cooking,  for  making  a  dress  fc 
herself,  for  helping  mother,  for  taking  car 
of  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  for  earninl 
wages  in  the  factory  or  the  store. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  abou 
the  Camp-Fire  Girls'  organization.  It  m 
ways  gives  credit  for  the  valuable  thing 
that  have  been  done  and  stimulates  it! 
members  to  earn  still  greater  honors. 


Boys  receive  honors  and  medals  for  doin 
manly  things.  We  must  give  our  girl: 
honors  and  medals  for  doing  womanl 
things.  In  the  plan  of  the  Girls'  Camp 
Fires,  it  will  be  provided  that  the  girl  wh< 
trims  a  hat  and  does  it  well  will  receive  a 
honor  for  it.  A  Camp-Fire  Girl  may  lear 
how  to  care  for  hardwood  floors,  or  describ 
and  select  six  cuts  of  meat,  or  make  te 
standard  soups — five  meat  soups  and  fiv 
vegetable  soups — or  make  a  useful  house 
hold  invention,  or  entertain  three  or  morj 
children  for  two  hours  a  week  for  tw 
months,  or  learn  five  folk-stories  and  te! 
them  in  an  entertaining  way  to  childre; 
in  her  neighborhood.  For  doing  any  on 
of  a  number  of  such  things  a  Camp-Fir 
Girl  will  receive  an  honor.  Besides,  eacl 
of  these  represents  a  definite  achievement 
There  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  sue! 
definite  pieces  of  work  for  which  the  Camp 
Fire  Girls  will  receive  distinction  and  honor 
of  various  sorts. 

The  extracts  above  are  taken  from  Th\ 
Outlook,  but  the  Camp-Fire  Girls  have  re! 
ceived  notice  in  a  number  of  late  magazine 
which  gives  a  hint  of  the  interest  that  i 
felt.  Perhaps  girl-readers  of  The  Frieni 
have  been  doing  just  these  things  with  ni 
thought  of  "honors,"  but  it  is  interestin; 
to  know  what  other  girls  are  doing,  and  hov 
working  together  adds  to  the  pleasure  0 
homely  duties.— F.  T.  R. 


Do  not  think  it  wasted  time  to  submi 
yourself  to  any  influence  which  may  brin; 
upon  you  any  noble  feeling. — John  Ruskin 


Seventh  Month  11,  1912. 
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Copied  for"TH«  Friend." 

THE  CROSS-BEARER. 

When  I  set  out  to  follow  Jesus, 
My  Lord  a  cross  held  out  to  me; 

Which  I  must  take,  and  bear  it  onward, 
If  1  would  his  disciple  be. 
I  turned  my  head  another  way 
And  said,  not  this,  my  Lord,  I  pray! 

Yet,  as  I  could  not  quite  refuse  Him, 

I  sought  out  many  another  kind, 
And  tried  among  those  painted  crosses, 

The  smallest  of  them  all  to  find. 

And  still  the  Lord  held  forth  my  own ; 

This  must  thou  bear,  and  this  alone. 

Unheeding  then  my  dear  Lord's  offer 

My  burden  all  on  Him  to  lay, 
I  tried  myself  my  cross  to  lighten, 

By  cutting  part  of  it  away. 

And  still  the  more  I  tried  to  do, 

The  rest  of  it  more  heavy  grew. 

Well,  if  I  cannot  go  without  it, 

I'll  make  of  it  the  most  I  may; 
And  so  I  held  my  cross  uplifted, 

In  sight  of  all  who  came  that  way. 

Alas!  my  pride  found  bitterly, 

My  cross  looked  small  to  all  but  me. 

And  then  I  was  ashamed  to  bear  it, 

Where  others  walked  so  free  and  light, 
And  trailed  it  in  the  dust  behind  me, 

And  tried  to  keep  it  out  of  sight. 

Till  Jesus  said,  Art  thou  indeed 

Ashamed  to  follow  as  I  lead?  • 

No!  no! — Why  this  shall  be  my  glory — 

All  other  things  I'll  count  but  loss, 
And  so  I  even  fashioned  garlands, 

And  hung  them  round  about  my  cross. 

Ah,  foolish  one!  such  works  are  dead; 

Bear  it  for  Me,  the  Master  said. 

And  still  I  was  not  prompt  to  mind  Him, 
But  let  my  self-will  choose  the  way; 

And  sought  me  out  new  forms  of  service, 
And  would  do  all  things  but  obey. 
My  Lord!  I  bless  Thee  for  the  pain 
That  drove  my  heart  to  Thee  again. 

I  bore  it  then,  with  Him  before  me, 

Right  onward  through  the  day's  white  heat; 

Till,  with  the  toil  and  pain  o'ermastered, 
I  fainting  fell  down  at  his  feet. 
But  for  his  matchless  care  that  day, 
I  should  have  perished  where  I  lay. 

But  oh,  I  grew  so  very  weary 

When  life  and  sense  crept  back  once  more! 
The  whole  horizon  hung  with  darkness, 

And  grief  where  joy  had  been  before. 

Better  to  die,  I  said,  and  rest, 

Than  live  with  such  a  burden  pressed. 

Then  Jesus  spoke:  Bring  here  thy  burden, 

And  find  in  me  a  full  release; 
Bring  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  longings, 

And  take  instead  my  perfect  peace. 

Trying  to  bear  thy  cross  alone! — 

Child,  the  mistake  is  all  thine  own. 

And  now  my  cross  is  all  supported, — 
Part  on  my  Lord,  and  part  on  me; 

But  as  He  is  so  much  the  stronger, 
He  seems  to  bear  it — I  go  free. 
I  touch  its  weight,  just  here  and  there, — 
Weight  that  would  crush,  were  He  not  near. 

Or  if  at  times  it  seemeth  heavy; 
And  if  I  droop  along  the  road; 

The  Master  lays  his  own  sweet  promise* 
Between  my  shoulder  and  the  load;  ■ 
Bidding  my  heart  look  up  not  down, 
Till  the  cross  fades  before  the  crown, 

— Anna  Warner. 


"He  who  works  in  the  field  of  the  world, 
Must  work  with  a  faith  sublime, 
For  the  seed  he  sows,  must  lie  in  the  earth, 
And  wait  for  God's  good  time." 

*The  pillow  of  the  promise. — Rutherford. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Plain  Language. 

At  this  year's  session  of  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  use  of  the  plain  language  by  our  mem- 
bers was  discussed,  and  decidedly  divergent 
views  were  presented  to  the  Meeting.  A 
Friend  in  the  gallery  expressed  deep  regret 
in  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  thee  and 
thou  by  our  younger  members,  even  at 
Westtown,  and  an  earnest  young  Friend 
in  the  body  of  the  meeting  presented  the 
thought  that  the  use  of  the  plain  language 
is  a  testimonial  not  required  of  the  present 
generation. 

I  am  not  a  consistent  Friend  in  this 
respect,  and  naturally  sympathize  with 
this  point  of  view,  yet  1  would  earnestly 
urge  our  younger  members  to  consider  the 
matter  seriously  and  earnestly  before  de- 
ciding to  haul  down  our  Quaker  banners 
and  cease  to  be  a  peculiar  people  in  the 
matter  of  speech  and  dress.  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  our  Westtown  boys  and  girls 
oftentimes  use  the  plural  form  in  their 
daily  conversation,  and  1  would  be  glad 
indeed  if  the  plain  language  could  be  taught 
in  its  correct  form  at  Westtown  School, 
which  is  indeed  the  Cradle  of  Quakerism. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  regard  the  plain 
language  or  the  conventional  plain  dress  as 
essential  to  Quakerism — although  plainness 
of  speech  and  dress  are — yet  1  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  influence  of  our  Society  will 
decline  if  we  abandon  these  distinctive 
marks  of  Quakerism.  A  young  Friend  may 
lay  aside  the  plain  language  or  dress  with- 
out personal  loss  if  such  action  does  not 
violate  his  sense  of  duty,  yet  can  he  do  so 
without  lessening  the  power  and  influence 
of  our  Society? 

Not  many  years  ago  while  walking  down 
Market  Street  with  a  friend  who  is  not  a 
member  of  our  Society,  we  met  an  aged 
Friend  clad  in  the  characteristic  Quaker 
garb  and  on  passing  he  remarked,  "  I  never 
meet  one  of  those  old  Quakers  without 
feeling  like  taking  off  my  hat  out  of  respect 
for  him."  1  remarked  that  the  Quakers 
had  been  a  wonderful  power  for  good  in 
the  world,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Yes,  the 
real  Quakers,  not  the  half-baked  Quakers 
like  you."  No,  the  plain  language  or  plain 
dress  is  not  essential,  but  down  to  the  present 
time  at  least,  the  best  in  Quakerism  has 
found  expression  in  the  typical  Quaker 
garb  and  speech,  and  the  world  is  ever 
ready  to  pay  tribute  to  the  earnestness  of 
purpose,  the  consistency,  the  self-sacrifice 
and  loyalty  to  Quaker  principles,  of  these 
"old-fashioned"  Friends. 

The  Society  of  Friends  came  into  existence 
because  the  world  needed  the  message  which 
it  had  to  deliver,  and  the  Society  grew  in 
numbers  and  flourished  because  the  early 
Quakers  were  faithful  in  delivering  their 
message  and  cheerfully  bore  testimony 
when  required  of  them.  Through  lack  of 
progressiveness,  or  rather  of  aggressiveness 
the  world  about  us  to-day  has  but  a  vague 
conception  of  the  Quaker  Message,  yet 
never  was  there  a  greater  need  of  it  than  at 
present,  and  never  were  those  about  us 
more  willing  to  give  it  consideration  if 
delivered  by  real  Quakers.  Civilization  is 
becoming  more  extravagant  and  more  com- 


plex from  day  to  day,  and  a  spirit  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  unrest  seems  to  pervade 
the  religious  as  well  as  secular  world.  Never 
was  the  doctrine  of  Quaker  simplicity  more 
needed  than  at  the  present  time.  A  wonder- 
ful opportunity  is  ours.  Can  we  success- 
fully deliver  our  message  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  let  those  about  us  know  that  we  are 
Quakers? 

 ^  G.  D. 

Would  you  know  who  is  the  greatest 
saint  in  the  world?  It  is  not  he  who  prays 
most  or  is  most  eminent  for  temperance, 
chastity,  or  justice;  but  it  is  he  who  is 
always  thankful  to  God,  who  wills  every- 
thing that  God  willelh,  who  receives  every- 
thing as  an  instance  of  God's  goodness, 
and  has  a  heart  always  ready  to  praise 
God  for  it. — William  Law. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Seventh  Month 

15th  to  20th): 
Philadelphia,    for    Western    District,  Twelfth 

Street  below   Market,   Fourth-day,  Seventh 

Month  17th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month  18th, 

at  5  p.  m. 


When  I  attended  Yearly  Meeting  two  years  ago, 
after  an  interval  of  several  years,  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  utter  lack  of  silence  in  the  devotional  meet- 
ings; one  after  the  other  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion, in  several  instances  two  rising  together.  In 
vain  the  Clerk  suggested  a  quiet  pause  before  sepa- 
rating; his  appeal  was  instantly  followed  by  a 
long  prayer.  Surely  that  Is  an  "  unquakerly " 
proceeding.  Better  the  orderly  ritual  of  the  Church 
than  a  Quakers'  meeting  with  no  silences. — L.  A. 
Clark,  in  The  Friend  (London). 


Our  Friends,  Esther  Fowler  and  Eliza  H.  Mc- 
Grew  of  Ohio  after  attending  the  meetings  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  came  on  to  Leeds  and  were  at 
meetings  there  on  First-day,  the  sixteenth.  From 
Leeds,  they  came  to  Fritchley  and  making  that 
their  home  till  the  twenty-sixth,  attending  meetings 
as  they  came  in  course  and  also  going  to  Sheffield 
for  First-day  morning  meeting  on  the  twenty-third. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  they  were  at  Derby  Meeting 
and  at  Belper  on  the  twenty-seventh.  On  the 
twenty-eighth  they  went  on  to  Birmingham.  It 
has  been  felt  that,  the  vocal  labors  of  Esther  Fowler 
and  the  silent  exercise  of  spirit  of  both  these  dear 
Friends  have  been  helpful  in  the  meetings  that  they 
have  attended. 

F.  D. 


Correspondence. 

[Believing  many  readers  of  The  Friend  will  be 
interested  to  hear  from  Archibald  Crosbie,  the 
editor  thinks  he  may  properly  share  with  them  a 
portion  of  a  personal  letter.) 

Brewster,  Minn.,  Seventh  Month  1,  1912. — 
When  the  heart  speaks  other  hearts  hear.  I  have 
much  to  be  grateful  for,  to  my  heavenly  Father, 
for  his  abounding  goodness.  My  general  health 
and  my  bodily  faculties  arc  fairly  well  preserved, 
while  mental  power  and  the  sense  of  spiritual  realities 
are.  favorably  continued,  provoking  unquestioned 
faith  in  things  not  seen  and  eternal.  As  1  look 
around  I  have  far  more  than  pleasure  in  the  assur- 
ance that  notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  a  vast 
amount  of  error  and  wrong-doing  in  human  society, 
it  is  clear  that  truth  and  righteousness  predominate 
and  increase,  and  that  what  the  Creator  intended 
for  our  race,  as  for  the  material  world,  shall  all  come 
to  pass,  as  testified  by  the  Saviour — "One  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be 
fulfilled." 

I  may  also  state  here,  that  I  enjoy  reading  The 
Friend,  and  think  that  its  purpose  and  mission 
are  well  sustained. 

With  the  feeling  of  Christian  love  1  rest,  thy 
sincere  friend, 

Archibald  Ckosbie. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  Republican  convention  has 
lately  been  held  in  which  the  following  was  adopted 
in  reference  to  the  tariff:  "We  reaffirm  our  belief 
in  a  protective  tariff.  The  Republican  tariff  policy 
has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country, 
developing  our  resources,  diversifying  our  industries 
and  protecting  our  workmen  against  competition 
with  cheaper  labor  abroad,  thus  establishing  for 
our  wage  earners  the  American  standard  of  living. 
The  protective  tariff  is  so  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
industrial  life  that  we  cannot  afford  to  have  a  tariff 
that  would  destroy  many  industries  and  throw 
millions  of  our  people  out  of  employment.  The 
products  of  the  farm  and  of  the  mine  should  receive 
the  same  measure  of  protection." 

A  Democratic  convention  has  also  been  lately 
held  which  stated  that  "we  declare  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution  has 
no  right  or  power  to  impose  or  collect  tariff  duties 
except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and  we  demand 
that  the  collection  of  such  taxes  shall  be  limited  to 
the  necessities  of  government  honestly  and  economi- 
cally administered."  This  convention  nominated 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

A  third  party  has  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt 
for  the  office  of  President,  and  is  taking  active  mea- 
sures to  elect  him. 

The  President  has  signed  a  bill  passed  by  congress 
making  the  eight-hour  day  imperative  on  all  work 
done  for  the  government,  including  that  done  by 
contract  by  private  concerns.  He  issued  an  order 
exempting  the  work  on  the  Panama  canal.  The 
new  law  will  materially  increase  government  ex- 
penses. 

A  despatch  of  the  7th  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
says:  "The  most  violent  earthquake  ever  known 
here  occurred  at  ten  o'clock  last  night,  the  earth 
rocking  continuously  for  forty  seconds.  Less 
violent  shocks  occurred  throughout  the  night." 

Recent  events  have  forcibly  shown  the  danger 
attending  aerial  navigation.  At  Atlantic  City  four 
persons  lost  their  lives  by  the  explosion  of  a  balloon 
in  which  they  had  ascended  to  a  height  of  about  one 
thousand  feet.  On  the  4th  inst.  a  professional 
balloonist  fell  from  a  height  of  1200  feet  at  Hillside 
Park,  an  amusement  resort  at  Belville,  N.  J. 

On  the  4th  inst.  a  collision  occurred  near  Corning, 
New  York,  between  a  Lackawanna  passenger  train 
and  an  express  train  by  which  forty-one  persons 
were  killed  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  injured. 
Many  of  the  victims  were  holiday  excursionists 
bound  to  Niagara  Falls,  who  had  boarded  the 
train  at  points  along  the  line.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  wreck  on  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  by  which  not  only  forty-one  persons  were 
killed  but  scores  were  injured. 

A  railroad  accident  has  also  lately  occurred  near 
Latrobe,  Pa.  A  despatch  of  the  5th  says:  "Twenty- 
one  persons  were  killed  and  thirty  injured,  a  number 
probably  fatally,  in  a  wreck  this  afternoon  on  the 
Ligonier  Valley  Railroad  in  Wilpcn,  one  and  a  half 
miles  from  Ligonier.  An  overloaded  passenger 
coach  pushed  by  an  engine  was  struck  by  a  double- 
header  freight  tram  of  coal  cars,  which  crushed  the 
coach  as  if  it  were  paper  and  spread  death  and  injury 
to  all  except  one  passenger  aboard  the  train." 

Every  Atlantic  and  Gulf  port  is  said  to  be  .en- 
forcing strict  precautions  against  the  spread  of 
bubonic  plague  into  this  country.  In  view  of  the 
plague  outbreak  at  Havana  and  Porto  Rico,  officers 
have  been  directed  to  confer  with  the  city  health 
officers  and  urge  the  collection,  examination  and 
destruction  of  rats,  especially  on  the  water-front. 
Flea-infected  rats  arc  the  most  common  means  of 
spreading  the  plague. 

In  this  city  two  persons  were  killed  and  225 
were  injured  more  or  less  seriously  as  a  result  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Fourth,  while,  on  the  whole, 
the  day  was  freer  of  serious  accidents  than  previous 
years. 

A  recent  despatch  from  New  York  City  says: 
"A  local  newspaper  received  to-day  the  first  letter 
sent  by  the  United  States  aerial  mail  service.  It 
was  sent  from  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  was  carried 
to  Perth  Amboy  by  O.  G.  Simmons,  in  a  Burgess- 
Wright  hydro-aeroplane." 

It  is  stated  that  the;  Pennsylvania  railroad  has 
planted  over  4,500,0(X)  trees  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Most  of  these  are  forest  trees  but  some  planted 


along  the  line  are  ornamental.  Lumbering  opera- 
tions are  being  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  but  the 
policy  of  the  company  is  not  to  cut  the  timber  off 
as  lumbermen  generally  do  but  to  conserve  the 
forest  and  leave  it  in  actually  better  condition  than 
it  was  originally.  After  a  while  it  is  said  the  road 
will  produce  all  the  ties  and  lumber  it  needs. 

It  is  stated  that  preparations  have  been  made  on 
a  more  extended  scale  than  heretofore  in  certain 
localities  against  secret  societies  in  the  public  schools. 
The  U.  S.  bureau  of  education  has  recently  issued 
a  special  report  on  this  subject.  This  report  showed 
that  in  thirteen  states  the  legislatures  have  passed 
laws  expressly  forbidding  secret  societies  in  the 
public  schools  while  in  twelve  other  states  there  is 
partial  prohibition  of  them.  The  most  drastic  laws 
against  them  are  in  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska. 
Michigan  and  Ohio  require  school  officials  to  see 
to  it  that  these  societies  are  kept  out. 

Foreign. — The  population  of  Ireland  according 
to  a  census  just  completed  is  4,381,951,  which  shows 
a  loss  of  77,000  people  in  the  last  ten  years.  While 
the  Irish  cities  are  growing,  the  same  as  cities  in 
other  countries,  the  rural  districts  are  being  steadily 
depopulated.  Tenants  may  borrow  money  at 
low  rates  from  the  government  and  buy  land  with 
it,  a  plan  which  is  helping  to  revive  agriculture. 
The  government  has  so  far  advanced  nearly  $500,- 
000,000  for  this  purpose.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  renting  small  homes,  each  with  a  half-acre  plot 
of  ground,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.  The  govern- 
ment arranges  these  concessions  so  as  to  encourage 
the  Irish  people  to  stay  in  Ireland  and  not  to  keep 
on  migrating  to  America,  as  they  still  do  in  large 
numbers. 

A  tornado  on  the  1st  inst.  caused  great  destruction 
near  Rcgina  in  Canada,  by  which  about  fifty  per- 
sons are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  and  six  hundred 
families  to  have  been  made  homeless. 

The  London  Economist  prints  a  statement  showing 
that  British  ocean  shipping  now  totals  over  13,- 
000,000  tons,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  has  only 
20,000,000.  In  the  last  sixty  years  the  world's 
shipping  has  more  than  quadrupled. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  mentions:  "Professor 
Wilhelm  Grugel,  of  the  Agricultural  Hygiene  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Restock,  states  that 
he  has  not  only  located  the  bacillus  which  causes 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  but  has  also  discovered 
serum  for  making  cattle  immune.  The  serum  is 
not  curative,  but  preventive  and  can  therefore  be 
administered  on  healthy  animals." 

A  despatch  of  the  1st  from  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico, 
says  that  the  American  medical  officers  who  ar- 
rived here  to  assist  the  Porto  Rican  authorities  in 
stamping  out  the  plague  in  a  report  to  the  acting 
Governor,  confirm  the  findings  of  the  insular  physi- 
cians that  true  bubonic  exists.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  that  the  disease  can  be  controlled  and 
finally  eradicated  if  the  methods  which  are  now 
being  applied  are  continued.  The  total  number  of 
cases  so  far  recorded  is  thirty-one,  with  seventeen 
deaths. 

RECEIPTS. 

B@T Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 

George  Lippincott,  N.  J.;  Sarah  S.  Carter,  N.  J., 
•16,  for  Alice  H.  Carter,  Sarah  C.  Satterthwait  and 
Sarah  Ellen  Galloway;  J.  B.  Bettles,  Ind.;  Horace 
B.  Foster,  R.  I.;  David  F.  White,  la.;  Susanna 
Brinton,  Pa.;  Henry  Hall,  F'kf'd.;  Stephen  W. 
Post  and  Martha  W.  Post,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Evans,  N.  J., 
$8.50,  for  himself,  Wm.  Carter,  Chas.  N.  Brown  and 
W.  T.  Garnett;  Comly  B.  Shoemaker,  Pa.,  $12,  for 
himself,  Martha  L.  Shoemaker,  Anna  W.  Bailey, 
Edward  L.  Richie,  Elizabeth  R.  Cohen  and  Franklin 
G.  Swavcly ;  Archibald  Crosbie,  Minn. ;  Catharine 
A.  Stanton,  O. ;  Anna  E.  Smallwood,  Pa.;  Matilda 
W.  Warner,  Pa.;  Wm.  E.  Rich,  Kans.,  $1  to  No.  27; 
Susanna  Kite,  Phila.;  Elizabeth  Wright,  N.  J.; 
Joseph  Edgerton,  la.;  Phebe  A.  Gawthrop,  Pa.; 
Sarah  D.  Hoopes,  Pa. ;  Benjamin  Vail,  Pa. ;  Joseph 
Elkinton,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Gibbons,  Pa.;  A.  F.  Huston 
and  for  %  B.  Galley,  Pa. ;  Howard  A.  Mickle,  N.  J. 
and  for  It.  T.  Mickle;  Sarah  N.  Lippincott,  N.  J.; 
A.  J.  Standing,  for  E.  G.  S.  and  It.  K.  P.,  Ia.;  John 
W.  Biddle,  Pa.;  Anne  E.  Peirsol,  G't'n.;  Tacy  M. 
Bines,  Phila.;  Mary  S.  Walton,  Pa.;  Daniel  G. 
Garwood,  Agt.,  N.  J.,  $46,  for  Uriah  Borton,  Wm. 
J.  Borton,  B.  S.  Dc  Cou,  Wm.  E.  Darnell,  Henrietta 
Haines,  Franklin  T.  Haines,  Henry  W.  Moore, 
M.  and  It,  Matlack,  Mary  Anna  Matlack,  Ebenezer 


Roberts,  Miriam  L.  Roberts,  Nathan  H.  Robei 
Mary  W.  Roberts,  Charles  C.  Haines,  Allen 
Roberts,  Edwin  R.  Bell,  Howard  H.  Bell,  Alb 
Haines  to  16  V.  87,  Joseph  H.  Matlack,  Allen  M  |i 
well,  S.  N.  and  A.  B.  Warrington,  Henrietta  Wil  fa 
and  Anna  Mary  Woodward;  James  G.  Biddle,  Ft 
Wm.  Biddle,  Pa.;  Wm.  Scattergood,  Agt.,  IL 
$100,  for  himself,  Edward  Biinton,  Mary  B.  BailL 
Elizabeth  S.  Brinton,  Nathan  Cope,  Jane  M.  CoL 
David  Cope,  Morris  S.  Cope,  Charles  S.  CartI 
Aaron  S.  Edkin,  T.  Clarkson  Eldridge,  Lyi 
Embree,  Mary  E.  Eldridge,  Rebecca  F.  Eval 
E.  Malin  Hoopes,  Ralston  R.  Hoopes,  Geo* 
Forsythe,  Edward  H.  Hall,  Sarah  T.  House,  Lei, 
H.  Sharpless,  Elizabeth  N.  Moore,  Elizabeth  1 
Meredith,  George  B.  Mellor,  Mary  Scott  K:| 
David  J.  Scott,  Deborah  C.  Smedley,  Rolat 
Smedley,  Hannah  H.  Savery,  Mary  E.  RobeiL 
Anna  Webb,  Deborah  J.  Windle,  Chas.  C.  Scatt  f 
good,  Jane  B.  Jacobs,  Elizabeth  S.  Tayloi,  Eie 
E.  Thatcher,  Lydia  W.  Worth,  T.  Francis  Warriij- 
ton,  Jane  B.  Temple,  Philena  S.  Yarnall,  Meijr 
A.  Roberts  and  for  Elizabeth  L.  Roberts  and  Chai  £ 
C.  Roberts,  Jane  S.  Warner  and  for  Joseph  E.  M 
ers,  Benj.  S.  Lamb  and  Martha  Price,  Ann  Sharplfe 
and  for  Thomas  Sharpless,  Isaac  Sharpless  and  W 
T.  Sharpless,  M.  D.;  Wm.  Berry,  G't'n.;  C. 
Branson,  Ind.;  Josiah  A.  Roberts,  Pa.;  Ruth  Arjl 
Sharpless,  Pa. ;  E.  H.  Richie,  N.  J.,  $6,  for  hers* 
Wm.  H.  Richie  and  Dr.  E.  It.  Richie;  Edward 
Stratton,  Agt.,  O.,  $22,  for  J.  Morris  Ashead,  An: 
C.  Bonsall,  George  Blackburn,  James  W.  Bradwj 
Rebecca  Hodgin,  Finley  Hutton,  Joseph  Maste 
Harry  E.  Moore,  Chas.  P.  Morlan,  Elisha  B.  St.| 
and  Catharine  M.  Thomas; 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  recei'I 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 

NOTICES. 

Southern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Frierl 
(Conservative)  will  be  held  at  Holly  Spring,  n«jr 
Ramseur,  Randolph  County,  N.  C,  on  the  tweni  ( 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh  of  this  month.  All  wis| 
ing  to  attend  would  do  well  to  notify  Thonl 
Hinshaw  or  Jeremiah  Allen,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ramsel 
N.  C.,  or  Anderson  M.  Barker,  Kemp's  Mill,  N.  ( 

Malvern  Meeting. — The  First-day  meeting  j) 
Malvern,  Pa.,  will  convene  at  10.30  o'clock  af 
the  first  of  Eighth  Month. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Strei 
Philadelphia.  —  During  Seventh  and  Eigh 
Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  Fifth-ds 
only — from  nine  to  one. 

Woman  Friend  of  thirty-four  years  would  li 
responsible  position  in  institution  or  small  hot 
mountains  or  seashore. 

Address  C, 

Friends'  Institute, 
20  S.  Twelfth  Street,  Phila, 


Wanted. — A  teacher  for  the  advanced  room 
Friends'  School  at  Whittier,  Iowa,  to  begin  Nin 
Month  2,  1912. 

Apply  to  Joseph  S.  Heald,  Springville,  Iowa, 
or  Eliza  D.  Smith,  Whittier,  Iowa. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  y€ 
1912-'13  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  101 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  new  pup 
(and  especially  of  candidates  for  scholarship  assi 
ance)  should  be  made  early  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  I 

Wanted. — Teachers  for  the  "Maple  Sid 
Friends '  School,  near  Paullina,  Iowa,  to  begin  abo 
the  first  of  Ninth  Month.  A  Principal  who  is  al 
to  take  classes  through  three  years  of  High  Sch( 
work.  An  Assistant  and  a  teacher  for  the  Prima 
Room.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  followir 
Archibald  Henderson,  1  t>  i  d  „u-  , 
EmmaF.Mott,  'jR-LPaullina,, 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Moorestown,  N. 
Sixth  Month  19,  1912,  Anna  K.  Woodward,  wid< 
of  Henry  R.  Woodward,  in  her  eighty-eighth  yei 
a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frien< 
New  Jersey. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Leaders. 

"They  have  rejected  Me,  that  I  should  not  be 
King  over  them."  (1  Sam.  viii:  7.) 

In  numerous  religious  periodicals,  both 
Friendly  and  those  of  other  denominations, 
editorial  and  contributed  articles  have  been 
observed  recently  in  which  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  need  of  the  church  for 
leaders.  These  appeals  for  leadership  have 
raised  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  a  few  ques- 
tions to  which  he  desires  to  call  attention. 

The  church  is  a  unique  institution  with  a 
unique  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  unique 
means.  In  the  work  of  a  merely  human 
organization  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  a 
merely  human  project,  the  need  for  human 
leadership  is  readily  perceived.  But  the 
church  is  not  such  an  organization,  *nor  its 
work  such  a  project.  Even  in  enterprises 
and  organizations  not  distinctly  spiritual, 
success  or  accomplishment  often  depends 
quite  as  much  upon  the  unity  of  purpose  and 
willingness  of  co-operation  of  the  many, 
as  upon  the  skilful  planning  and  intelligent 
direction  of  some  one  leader,  valuable  as  is 
the  latter.  A  human  organization  may 
require  a  human  head — the  church  is  a 
Divine  institution  and  has  a  Divine  Head. 

Under  the  Jewish  Theocracy  there  were 
both  civil  judges  and  spiritual  teachers 
who  performed  the  duties  of  their  offices  as 
the  representatives  of  Jehovah,  who  was 
recognized  as  King  of  the  nation.  In  the 
Christian  Church,  which  is  a  spiritual  rather 
than  a  civil  Theocracy,  Christ,  who  is  its 
Head,  gives  "some  to  be  apostles",  others 
prophets,  or  evangelists,  or  pastors  and 
teachers.  For  the  proper  exercise  of  these 
various  offices  the  call  of  the  Head  and  the 
recognition  of  the  body  are  required.  As 
Israel  became  dissatisfied  with  their  in- 


visible Head  and  demanded  a  human  king, 
so  the  outward  churches  have  usually  de- 
pended upon  human  headship,  often  to  the 
denial  and  rejection  of  the  Divine.  "They 
have  rejected  Me,  that  I  should  not  be 
King  over  them."  Is  this  rejection  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  present  demand  for 
leaders? 

In  considering  the  need  of  the  church, 
its  character  and  mission  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  Greek  word  translated  church 
suggests  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  out- 
ward. The  church  is  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  composed  of  those  whom  He  has 
called  out  of  the  death  of  sin,  into  his  life 
of  righteousness.  This  is  the  church  for 
which  He  gave  Himself,  "that  He  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it",  and  present  it, 
"not  having  spot  or  wrinkle",  "but  holy 
and  without  blemish."  (Eph.  v:  25-27.)  The 
spiritually  alive — regenerated — constitute 
the  church,  and  no  outward  organization 
is  wholly  composed  of  these. 

As  the  church  is  primarily  a  spiritual 
body,  so  the  first  work  of  the  church  con- 
cerns life  rather  than  the  form  of  it.  When 
the  great  commission  was  given  to  the 
believers,  it  did  not  call  for  concentration 
and  organization,  but  for  dispersion  and 
testimony  bearing:  "Go — disciple",  "go — 
preach";  "ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things." 
Had  they  been  sent  to  build  up  an  outward 
organization,  an  ecclesiastical  machine  would 
have  been  required,  such  as  developed  after 
spiritual  degeneracy  had  taken  place.  Wit- 
nessing demanded  an  entirely  different 
qualification:  so  when  our  Lord  said,  "Ye 
are  witnesses  of  these  things",  He  added, 
"  Behold  I  send  forth  the  promise  of  my 
Father  upon  you:  tarry  ye  in  the  city  until 
ye  be  clothed  with  power  from  on  high." 
In  the  Acts  it  reads,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you: 
and  ye  shall  be  my  witnesses."  "About 
three  thousand  souls"  were  added  to  the 
church  as  the  result  of  the  witnessing  of 
the  Spirit-commissioned  and  Spirit-anoint- 
ed believers  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  As 
this  spiritual  call  and  qualification  was 
then  the  one  need  of  the  church  for  the  work 
to  which  she  was  called,  so  it  has  ever  been 
her  one  need,  and  ever  will  be. 

The  church  needs  followers  much  more 
than  she^needs  leaders — followers,  not  of 


man  or  men,  but  of  the  one  great  Leader  of 
his  people.  The  Leader  is  here — the  only 
safe  leader — but  how  few  seem  to  be  ready 
to  follow  Him.  For  He  still  leads  thru  a 
"narrow  gate"  into  a  "straitened  way" — 
out  of  sin,  into  righteousness — out  of  self- 
indulgence,  into  self-denial — out  of  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  ways  of  a  world  in 
wickedness,  into  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
that  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  dress  and 
manners  becoming  a  profession  of  his  holy 
religion.  If  there  were  more  true  followers 
of  Him,  individually  faithful  to  the  call 
and  the  vision,  less  need  would  be  felt  for 
human  leaders,  and  perhaps  fewer  would 
feel  themselves  called  and  qualified  for 
such  leadership.  It  is  better  to  be  a  good 
follower  of  Christ,  than  to  be  even  a  good 
leader  of  men. 

"One  is  your  Master,  even  the  Christ" — 
"One  is  your  Teacher,  and  all  ye  are  breth- 
ren." 

E.  P.  S. 


"I  Shall  Not  Pass  Again  This  Way." 

For  several  years  before  his  death,  Daniel 
S.  Ford,  the  proprietor,  editor  and  builder 
of  the  Youth's  Companion,  because  of 
delicate  health,  did  his  work  and  managed 
his  business  from  a  little  room  in  his  home 
in  one  of  the  beautiful  parks  of  Boston. 
When  loving  hands  cleared  the  plain  but 
convenient  desk,  there  was  found,  in  a 
conspicuous  place  much  worn  with  frequent 
handling,  the  following  poem.  If  the  poet 
had  intended  to  describe  D.  S.  Ford's  daily 
words  and  actions,  he  could  not  have  done 
so  in  more  appropriate  language. 

The  bread  that  brings  strength  I  want  to  give, 
The  water  pure  that  bids  the  thirsty  live: 
I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day  by  day; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for  tears, 
The  faith  to  conquer  crow  ding  doubts  and  fears. 
Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  give  always: 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way, 

I  want  to  give  good  measure  running  o'er. 
And  into  angry  hearts  I  want  to  pour 
The  answer  soft  that  turneth  wrath  away; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

I  want  to  give  to  others  hope  and  faith, 
I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master  saith; 
I  want  to  live  aright  from  day  to  day; 
I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again  this  way. 

—Heart  Throbs. 


Can  the  last  parting  do  much  to  hurt 
such  friendships  between  good  souls,  who 
have  so  long  learnt  to  say  farewell,  to  love 
in  absence,  to  trust  through  silence,  and 
to  have  faith  in  reunion? 
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THINE. 

If  we  had  one  glimpse  of  the  Kingdom, 

Far-reaching  o'er  sea  and  o'er  land, 
A  glimpse  of  the  kingdom,  my  neighbor, 

Begun  at  humanity's  strand : 
Could  we  see  its  borders  celestial, 

Its  depths  as  the  depths  of  a  heart, 
Its  citizens,  all  who  are  serving, 

Would  we  fail  in  doing  our  part? 

If  we  had  one  glimpse  of  the  power, 

The  Kingship  of  Him  so  Divine, 
Whose  love  makes  the  world  ever  better, 

Whose  love — which  is  yours,  which  is  mine — 
Has  room  for  our  deed,  our  ambition, 

Has  care  for  long  ages  of  right, 
Would  we  fail  in  courage,  my  neighbor, 

Co-working  with  Him  who  is  might? 

If  we  had  one  glimpse  of  the  glory, 
Of  peoples  once  sinning  and  sad, 

On  yesterday,  or  long  before  then, 

Now  strong  and  triumphant  and  glad 

Because  we  were  true  to  those  visions, 
With  Him  did  the  work  that  was  meet; 


We  would  know  what  a  crown  meant,  my  neighbor, 
When  we  laid  it,  star-gemmed,  at  his  feet! 

— Fanny  Edna  Stafford. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Educational  Committee. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

In  the  autumn  after  her  appointment, 
Anna  Walton  arranged  to  have  the  teachers 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  schools  meet  to- 
gether at  Friends'  Select  School,  the  morn- 
ings before  the  meetings  of  the  Friends' 
Educational  Association,  which  most  of 
them  attended.  These  meetings  were  at 
first  informal  and  afforded  the  teachers 
opportunities  to  become  acquainted,  and 
to  discuss  their  various  problems  and  needs 
with  one  another  and  also  with  an  experi- 
enced teacher.  As  their  lack  of  training 
in  certain  subjects  or  phases  of  teaching 
became  apparent, 'lectures  and  classes  were 
arranged  for  them.  The  meetings  came  to 
be  held  monthly,  and  to  be  centres  of 
practical  help  to  those  who  attended  them. 
Excellent  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered 
to  the  teachers  by  experts,  who  often  gave 
freely  of  their  time  and  knowledge  to  those 
less  experienced  than  themselves.  At  these 
meetings  the  teachers  made  use  of  their 
Loaning  Library,  and  those  unable  to  be 
present  and  select  books  for  themselves 
were  supplied  by  the  Superintendent.  Her 
report  to  the  committee  early  in  19 10  speaks 
as  follows  of  this  Library  and  of  other  val- 
uable assistance  received  from  the  Friends' 
Educational  Association: — "The  Library 
was  started  in  1895.  The  nucleus  for  it 
was  a  small  collection  of  pedagogical  books 
given  to  us  by  the  Home  Culture  Society 
when  it  was  laid  down.  We  also  fell  heir 
to  the  remainder  of  the  funds  $18.07 — which 
was  spent  for  twenty-four  books  on  teaching. 
The  same  year  the  Friends'  Educational 
Association  appropriated  $60  for  the  use 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  schools,  and  since 
then  it  has  not  missed  its  yearly  gift  of  I50 
or  $60,  until  last  year.  The  total  amount 
of  these  appropriations  is  $746.  The  first 
year  most  of  the  money  was  spent  for  maps 
and  books  of  reference,  but  a  few  reading 
books  were  bought.  Since  then  a  large 
share  of  our  funds  has  been  used  for  books 
for  the  children.  During  the  past  fifteen 
years,  there  have  been  bought  for  the  li- 
brary fifty-four  pedagogical  books,  1485 
books  for  the  use  of  the  children  (mostly  sup- 


plementary reading  books),  and  more  than 
,oo  booklets  and  paper  bound  books.  Our 
fund  has  also  given  the  schools  sixteen 
books  of  Reference,  ...  37  maps,  2 
globes,  90  charts,  118  large  photographs, 
mostly  framed,  73  lantern  slides,  110  subr 
scriptions  to  educational  periodicals,  and 
some  kindergarten  supplies.  The  money 
given  by  the  Educational  Association 
has  certainly  been  of  great  service  to 
our  schools.  It  has  made  comparatively 
easy,  the  teaching  of  the  children  to  read, 
and  has  often  given  them  a  taste  for  good 
literature.  In  many  ways  it  has  inspired 
both  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  better  work 
and  has  broadened  their  outlook." 

Soon  after  starting  the  Teachers'  Meet- 
ings, the  Superintendent  subscribed  for 
educational  periodicals  and  circulated  them 
among  the  teachers.  She  also  helped  them 
in  various  ways  by  correspondence,  when 
personal  intercourse  was  not  possible.  In 
spite  of  her  efforts,  it  was  not  always  easy 
to  convince  local  committees  of  the  benefits 
of  modern  equipment  in  their  schools. 
Two  years  after  her  appointment,  Anna 
Walton's  report  mentions  that  "  some  schools 
are  almost  destitute  of  books  of  reference," 
also  that  "not  only  are  many  (text)  books 
out  of  date,  but  sometimes  a  teacher  has 
two  or  three  kinds  for  one  class."  About 
the  same  time  occurs  the  encouraging  state- 
ment that  eight  schools  had  replaced  twenty- 
year  old  geographies  with  new  ones! 

In  the  light  of  recent  developments  in 
penmanship  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1899  the  Superintendent  says  in  her  report: 
— -"Since  vertical  writing  has  come  into  use 
the  penmanship  of  both  teachers  and  pupils 
has  decidedly  improved." 

As  the  young  teachers  realized  the  scope 
of  their  profession,  they  naturally  desired 
to  be  better  qualified  for  it.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Educational  Committee  in 
1899  says:  "It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that 
some  of  our  young  people  are  beginning  to 
see  the  great  need  in  our  schools  of  better 
trained  teachers,  and  the  committee  desire 
to  encourage  in  every  way  in  their  power, 
such  a  feeling.  We  are  glad  to  state  that 
five  of  our  teachers  attended  summer  schools 
last  year,  and  more  were  anxious  to  do  so." 
An  increasing  number  also  took  courses 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Ninth  Month,  1900,  a  Friends'  school 
under  the  care  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee was  opened  at  Atlantic  City,  and  the 
following  year  one  at  Lansdowne.  These 
required  the  oversight  and  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  committee  for  several  years, 
and  are  still  regularly  visited  by  the  Super- 
intendent. The  opening  of  these  schools  was 
in  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the  Edu- 
cational Committee  as  expressed  in  one  of  its 
minutes — "that  where  way  opens  for  it, 
we  should  take  the  initiative  in  opening  a 
Friends'  school  where  probably  but  few 
Friends  reside." 

In  1906,  Geo.  Abbott  presented  the 
Educational  Committee  with  a  cottage  at 
Pocono  Manor  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
during  their  vacations.  This  was  placed  in 
special  charge  of  a  sub-committee.  In  its 
annual  report  four  years  later  it  states  that 
forty-seven  teachers  and  fully  as  many  of 


their  friends  had  enjoyed  the  cottage,  and 
that  the  financial  deficit  for  the  four  year 

was  $3.80. 

The  faithful  service  of  the  Superintenden 
bore  abundant  fruit,  as  was  shown  b} 
marked  improvement  in  school  conditions 
and  these  reacted  upon  their  surroundini 
neighborhoods.  The  following  quotatioi 
is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  committe) 
in  1904 — "Nor  is  the  advancement  confinec 
to  the  children,  for  we  are  glad  to  note  ii 
different  neighborhoods  a  direct  result  011 
the  families  represented.  Those  who  former 
ly  were  unacquainted,  have  come  to  re 
gard  the  school  as  a  centre  where  thei 
children  draw  them  together,  and  whosl 
social,  educational  and  religious  element! 
bring  about  real  community  of  interest."  j 

At  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  in  1907 
the  work  of  the  Superintendent  had  grow 
and  developed  until  it  had  become  sufficien 
to  fill  nearly  all  her  time.  Her  report  tha 
spring  enumerates  the  principal  phases  c 
her  work: 

"To  assist  new  teachers  to  plan  thei 
work,  and  help  them  fit  more  easily  int 
their  surroundings. 

"To  keep  in  touch  with  the  higher  school  j 
for  which  we  prepare  pupils. 

"To  have  monthly  reports  from  some  aj 
least. of  our  schools. 

"To  inspect  examination  papers  as  rcj 
quested  by  teachers. 

"To  visit  other  schools  and  carry  awa 
as  many  helpful  ideas  as  possible. 

"To  call  the  attention  of  teachers  t 
valuable  articles  in  educational  papers. 

"To  prepare  for  Teachers'  meetings. 

"To  attend  to  a  large  correspondence."  1 

As  competent  oversight  by  an  experience  ! 
teacher  was  felt  to  be  vital  to  the  succes 
of  the  Educational  Committee's  work,  ne^ 
arrangements  were  made  with  Anna  Waltor 
whereby  she  gave  to  it  the  greater  part  c 
her  time,  to  the  decided  advantage  of  th 
schools. 

During  the  past  five  years  there  has  ncjj 
been  so  marked  a  change  in  the  work  of  th! 
Educational  Committee  as  during  the  longtj 
periods  preceding  1907.    The  committt! 
met  regularly  four  times  a  year  until  191  ' 
when  the  Eighth  Month  Meeting  was  di:i 
continued.    The  members  of  the  committe 
then  numbered  thirty-nine,  but  the  avera^j 
attendance  at  the  meetings  was  much  smal 
er.    Representatives  from  the  respecth 
Quarterly  Meetings  have  continued  a  pa  j 
ticular  oversight  of  their  own  schools,  and-  ! 
after  consultation  with  their  local  con 
mittees — have  requested  the  appropriatioi 
needed  by  them. 

In  1877  only  four  Quarterly  Meeting 
availed  themselves  of  the  Yearly  Meetir 
appropriation  for  their  use,  but  six  yea: 
later  all  were  doing  so.  These  local  appr<< 
priations  have  varied  from  time  to  time  wit 
the  needs  in  different  places,  but  Wester 
and  Concord  Quarters  have  been  the  mo: 
active  in  the  execution  of  this  trust;  t\ 
former  having  disbursed  altogether  moi 
than  $13,000,  and  the  latter  between  $9,oc 
and  $10,000.  The  principal  object  to  whic 
the  appropriations  have  been  applied,  h; 
been  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  ar 
giving  the  teachers  special   training  ; 
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summer  schools  and  elsewhere.  But  even 
with  this  help,  the  salaries  paid  have  often 
been  insufficient  to  attract  and  hold  the 
teachers  needed,  and  the  frequent  succession 
of  inexperienced  teachers  has  been  a  dis- 
advantage to  the  schools. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Reasonableness  of  Peace. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and 
courts, 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  nor  forts; 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  abhorred! 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  forevcrmore  the  curse  of  Cain ! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter,  and  then  cease; 

And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  " Peace!" 

Peace!  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies! 

But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 

So  wrote  the  poet  Longfellow  many 
years  ago,  after  the  visit  to  the  Arsenal  at 
Springfield;  and  the  Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd 
George  speaking  at  Queen's  Hall,  London, 
in  [Seventh  Month],  1908,  concluded  with 
this  fine  peroration,  containing  the  same 
thought: — 

"Are  there  not  plenty  of  things  for  us  to 
fight;  worse  enemies  than  Germany? — 
intemperance,  ignorance,  crime,  vice,  dis- 
ease and  that  most  dread  of  all  invaders, 
that  sooner  or  later  reaches  every  home! 
Are  the  dominions  of  Death  not  wide  enough, 
that  nations  should  spend  £400,000,000  per 
year  on  extending  them?  There  were  Cru- 
sades in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  princes  and 
kings  dropped  their  feuds  and  abandoned 
their  quarrels  for  some  great  holy  purpose. 
There  is  a  nobler  crusade  awaiting  princes 
and  peoples  to-day.  Let  them  cast  aside 
suspicion,  mistrust,  quarrels,  feuds  and 
unite  in  redeeming  humanity  from  the 
quagmire  where  millions  are  sunk  in  misery 
and  despair." 

Yes,  that  is  well  said,  there  is  a  nobler 
crusade — the  following  of  the  Prince  of  Peace! 
not  only  the  ideal  man  but  the  real  man. 
In  Him  and  in  His  teachings  we  have  a 
perfect  pattern  of  righteousness.  He  taught 
not  only  non-resistance,  but  the  returning 
of  good  for  evil.  He  taught  it  and  he  prac- 
ticed it.  He  was  tried  in  all  points  as  we  are, 
yet  he  found  no  need  to  compromise. 

He  surely  does  not  mock  us  when  He  says 
to  us,  "  Follow  Me."  He  leads  along  no 
impossible  road.  It  may  be  steep  and  diffi- 
cult, it  may  lead  to  high  plateaus  and  lonely 
mountain  peaks,  but  it  is  The  IVay— there 
is  no  other.  Only  by  venturing  can  we  learn 
of  its  possibilities,  nay,  of  its  absolute  safety 
— "  If  any  man  will  do  My  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine."  Try  it !  He  knows 
it  needs  faith,  for  He  makes  faith  the  one 
condition! 

"Have  you  ever  studied  the  art  of  self- 
defence?"  said  a  young  fellow  to  a  man  of 
magnificent  physique  and  noble  bearing. 

The  elder  man  looked  at  his  questioner 


with  a  quiet  smile,  and  then  answered 
thoughtfully: 

"Yes,  I  have  both  studied  and  practiced 
it." 

"Ah!"  said  the  other  eagerly,  "whose 
system  did  you  adopt?" 

"Solomon's,"  was  the  reply. 

Somewhat  abashed,  the  youth  stammered 
out,  "Solomon's?  And  what  is  the  special 
point  of  his  system  of  training?" 

"Briefly  this,"  replied  the  other,  "a  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath." 

For  a  moment  the  young  man  felt  an  in- 
clination to  laugh,  and  looked  at  his  friend 
anxiously  to  see  whether  he  was  serious. 
But  a  glance  at  the  accomplished  athlete 
was  enough;  and  soon  a  very  different  set 
of  feelings  came  over  the  youth  as  his 
muscular  companion  added,  with  a  solemn 
emphasis,  "  Try  it." 

The  line  of  action  taken  in  the  outward 
expression  of  our  conception  of  righteous- 
ness does  not  depend  upon  what  the  com- 
munity will  or  will  not  do. 

Christ  could  not  always  persuade  men  to 
follow  Him  or  even  to  hear  Him,  but  He 
could  go  his  own  way  and  could  go  alone. 

Are  not  Christ's  teaching  and  example 
based  upon  the  law  of  love?  Did  he  ever — 
could  he — practice  war's  methods?  Can 
we  reconcile  his  "Golden  Rule"  with  the 
spirit  of  war? 

If  his  teachings  come  in  conflict  with  the 
world's  code,  which  shall  we  say  must  go? 
Who  is  likely  to  be  in  the  right,  the  man  of 
God,  or  the  man  of  the  world? 

The  upholders  ot  the  military  system 
are  persistent  in  dwelling  upon  the  impossi- 
bility of  persuading  all  men  to  agree  not 
to  fight;  and  they  are  fond  of  dwelling  upon 
situations,  often  imaginary,  and  sometimes 
real  in  the  experience  of  others,  in  which 
the  force  of  circumstances  is  said  to  compel 
the  slaying  of  a  fellow-man.  What  assurance 
have  we  ever  that  force  will  succeed  even 
though  it  be  a  superior  one?  History  gives 
us  little  enough!  It  after  all  amounts  to  a 
mere  choice  of  weapons.  The  world  says, 
"Take  the  sword  and  the  gun;  you  are  not 
safe  without  them."  Christ  says,  "Take 
love  and  faith — the  first  'never  fails,'  to  the 
second  'all  things  are  possible.'" 

David  varied  in  his  choice.  He  was  a 
great  soldier,  but  he  was  more  than  once  a 
fugitive  from  the  sword.  There  were  times 
when  he  made  better  choice,  and  we  love 
him  for  his  magnanimity  to  Saul,  his  com- 
passion, for  Mephibosheth,  his  fidelity  to 
Jonathan,  his  reception  and  care  of  all  the 
odds  and  ends  of  the  land  in  the  Cave  of 
AduMam.  Is  there  not  much  food  for  thought 
in  the  fact  that,  mighty  man  of  war  as  he 
was,  he  could  trust  God,  almost  unfalter- 
ingly, to  deliver  him  from  so  fierce  a  foe 
as  Saul? 

Compare  the  choice  made  by  Elijah  with 
that  of  Elisha,  when  compassed  about  by 
foes.  Elijah  commanded  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  captain  and  his  fifty;  "and 
it  was  so."  Elisha  similarly  attacked — sur- 
rounded by  horses  and  chariots  and  a  great 
host — first  reassured  his  servants  with  the 
words,  "Fear  not;  for  they  that  be  with  us 
are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them," 
then  prayed  that  the  young  man's  eyes 


might  be  opened  to  see  the  horses  and 
chariots  of  the  Lord.  Then  prayed  again 
that  his  foes  might  be  smitten — not  with 
death,  but  temporary  blindness,  during 
which  he  led  them  to  a  place  of  feasting 
"where  great  provision  was  prepared  for 
them,  '  and  afterward  sent  them  back  to 
their  master.  "So  that  the  bands  of  Syria 
came  no  more  into  the  land  of  Israel." 

God  taught  Israel  to  "stand  still  and  see 
his  salvation,"  to  "hold  their  peace  whilst 
he  fought  for  them."  He  sent  his  angel 
in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  by  day  and 
by  night,  to  encamp  round  about  them  and 
deliver  them.  He  sent  wind  and  sea  and 
storm  and  hail  and  darkness  and  earth- 
quake to  their  help;  but  they  chose  the 
sword,  and  by  the  sword  they  ultimately  fell. 

"Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,"  is  a 
simple  rule  that  appeals  powerfully  to  the 
"sub-conscious  mind"  of  every  one.  Shall 
we  follow  it  and  learn  to  overcome  evil 
with  good?  or  shall  we  adhere  to  the  old  for- 
mula, "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,"  and  so  "  be  overcome  of  evil?" 

When  put  to  the  test,  "in  the  obedience 
of  faith,"  by  men  of  every  time  and  all  con- 
ditions, has  not  good  been  found  more  potent 
than  evil?  Evil  sometimes  appears  to  con- 
quer for  a  time,  but  it  fails  in  the  long  run. 

Good  may  seem  to  fail;  but  in  the  end  it 
always  triumphs. 

There  are  attributes  to  the  Christian 
character  for  which  the  war  spirit  makes 
little  provision,  but  which  are  as  "native 
air"  to  the  followers  of  Christ: — Humility! 
"let  this  mind  be  in  you!"  Unselfishness! 
"for  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself" — 
"  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others." 
The  blessed  catalogue  known  as  "the  fruit 
ot  the  Spirit,"  and  last  of  all  forgiveness! 
How  can  we  pray,  "  Forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, our  Father,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us,"  if  we  make  war  upon 
our  brother  with  intent  to  kill? 

Oh  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  foe, 
Nor  ever  strike  him  blow  for  blow; 
For  all  the  souls  on  earth  that  live, 
To  be  forgiven,  must  forgive: 
Forgive  him  seventy  times  and  seven, 
For  all  the  blessed  souls  in  heaven 
Are  both  forgivers  and  forgiven. 

— The  Australian  Friend. 


Perfect  prayer  consists  not  in  the  multi- 
tude of  words,  but  in  the  strength  of  the 
desire  which  raises  the  soul  towards  God. 
Every  Christian  ought  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  salvation  of  souls,  according  as 
he  is  inspired  by  a  holy  desire.  Everything 
which  is  said  and  done  for  the  salvation  of 
men  is  a  continual  prayer,  but  a  prayer 
which  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  use  of 
mental  and  vocal  prayer  at  certain  times. 
All  that  is  done  for  the  love  of  God  and  our 
neighbor;  all,  it  may  be  added,  which  is 
done  for  ourselves  also,  with  a  just  and  right 
aim,  may  be  called  prayer,  for  those  never 
cease  to  pray  who  never  cease  to  do  good. 
Love  for  our  fellow-creatures  is  a  constant 
prayer. — Life  of  Catharine  of  Sienna. 

Where  there  is  Faith,  there  is  Love; 
where  there  is  Love,  there  is  Peace;  where 
there  is  Peace,  there  is  God. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

BY  JOEIj  BEAN. 

The  Golden  Age  by  Faith  foreseen,  by  all  our  hopes 
forecast, 

Must  forward  in  the  future  be,  not  backward  in  the 
past; 

For  this  all  life  lived  .worthily,  some  contribution 
brings — 

For  this  the  Years  successive  bear  some  tribute  on 
their  wings; 

The  Ages  float  their  Argosies  from  every  land  and 
clime; 

Freighted  with  fruits  of  holy  toil  to  bless  the  coming 
tune. 

But  not  alone  by  human  power,  and  not  by  Kingly 
might 

Shall  Evil  be  subdued  by  good,  wrong  overcome  by 
right. 

No  rule  of  Earthly  Potentates  nor  heroes'  conquer- 
ing sword 

'Will  be  sufficient  to  bring  in  the  great  day  of  the 
Lord. 

The  cleansing  of  a  Nature  foul  with  sin's  polluting 
stain, 

Must  be  thro  baptisms  of  fire  and  furnaces  of 
pain. 

The  healing  through  the  Cross  must  come,  of 

which  the  world  has  need, 
And  ever  must  the  Passover  the  Pentecost  precede. 


"True  Patriotism." 

I  n  the  Christian  Herald  for  Seventh  Month 
3rd,  appears  "A  Fourth  of  July:  Sermon,' 
with  the  caption  given  above,  by  Chas.  M". 
Sheldon,  much  of  which  is  so  in  line  with 
the  views  of  Friends,  that  I  want  to  share 
parts  of  it  with  my  fellow-readers  of  The 
Friend.  After  showing  that,  judged  by 
both  New  and  Old  Testament  authority, 
patriotism  as  the  basis  of  national  life  is 
civic  righteousness,  he  says: 

"The  first  essential  of  a  really  patriotic 
spirit,  is  the  definition  which  the  Bible  has 
of  national  responsibility.  All  through  life 
runs  the  temptation  to  the  dual  definition 
of  conduct.  This  dual  definition  is  common 
at  this  moment  in  the  minds  of  men  who  are 
members  of  legislatures  and  of  Congress. 
.  .  .  That  is  the  sophistry  that  an  in- 
'  dividual  is  bound  by  one  rule  of  life,  and  a 
nation  by  another;  that  what  is  wrong  for 
an  individual  to  do,  is  not  always  wrong 
for  a  nation  to  do. 

"  1  believe  the  world  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand better  the  relations  which  should 
exist  between  nations,  and  it  is  beginning 
also  to  understand  that  moral  issues  are 
just  as  much  demanded  between  nations 
as  between  men — in  other  words,  that  na- 
tions have  no  more  right  to  be  excused  for 
being  unholy  than  individuals.  .  .  .This 
nation  will  never  be  a  holy  nation  until 
its  political  life  is  governed  by  the  same 
principles  as  its  religious  life.  It  is  astonish- 
ing what  unchristian  things  are  done  by 
(nominally)  Christian  men  in  politics.  .  . 
These  men  would  not  think  of  using  the 
same  language,  or  carrying  out  the  same 
policy  in  regard  to  a  neighbor  with  whom 
they  might  have  a  difference,  but  they  merge, 
for  the  time  being,  the  individual  into  the 
collective,  and  do  as  members  of  some  great 
political  party,  things  they  would  be  asham- 
ed to  thjnk  of  as  individual  men.  One  of 
the  prominent  candidates  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  in  this  country, 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  a  public  speech,  applied 
to  his  political  opponent  terms  of  reproach 


and  abuse.  And  yet  we  are  told  by  the 
Master  to  love  our  enemies.  I  suppose  this 
man  would  say  it  did  not  apply  to  politics, 
but  as  1  understand  Christianity,  it  applies 
to  every  condition  in  life,  and  this  nation  will 
have  no  right  to  call  itself  a  holy  nation  until 
the  political  parties  are  merged  in  one  great 
national  party  for  the  common  good. 

'After  two  thousand  years  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world,  and  the  em- 
phasis put  by  Him  and  his  disciples  upon 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  the  civilized 
world  faces  the  astonishing  contradiction 
of  military  activity,  unparalleled  in  all  the 
history  of  mankind.  No  nation  can  con- 
sider itself  in  any  degree  entitled  to  the 
word  'holy,'  as  long  as  it  is  contending  along 
lines  of  barbarism.  Here  again  the  dual 
conceptions  of  the  necessities  of  nations, 
and  the  necessities  of  individuals  come  out 
with  sharp  emphasis. 

"If  I,  as  an  individual,  were  to  garrison 
my  house,  throw  up  a  six-foot  wall  around 
it,  bank  cannon  on  top  of  it,  fill  my  cellar 
with  guncotton,  gunpowder,  bombs  and  ex- 
plosives, and  then  carry  around  with  me 
half  a  dozen  loaded  guns,  bowie  knives, 
and  other  warlike  equipment,  simply  be- 
cause a  man  I  did  not  know,  or  was  afraid 
of,  had  moved  into  the  same  block  with  me, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  long  before  1 
would  be  having  trouble  with  him,  or  he 
with  me;  and  in  any  event  I  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum, 
instead  of  being  considered  what  I  would 
like  to  call  myself :  a  Christian  gentleman. 

"Yet  the  nations  of  the  world  which  call 
themselves  Christian  are  practicing  this 
plain  absurdity,  as  nations,  under  the  plea 
of  preserving  the  peace.  In  other  words, 
what  seems  to  be  considered  perfectly  proper 
for  a  nation  to  do  in  the  way  of  equipment 
of  warlike  material  would  be  considered  the 
act  of  a  fool,  on  the  part  of  an  individual. 
If  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  I  turned  my 
house  into  a  bristling  arsenal,  to  ward  off 
some  supposed  danger,  I  took  the  money 
which  my  children  needed  for  education  to 
buy  gunpowder,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  new 
guns,  every  time  a  new  one  was  made,  I 
think,  in  all  probability,  I  would  be  arrested 
as  a  dangerous  citizen.  If  I  let  my  wife  and 
children  go  hungry,  or  turned  them  out  into 
the  streets  to  make  more  room  for  guns  and 
powder  in  the  parlor  or  sitting-room,  I  would 
probably  be  promptly  put  into  the  lunatic 
ward:  yet  the  United  States  Government, 
nominally  under  a  Christian  management, 
practically  does  the  same  thing  in  spending 
millions  for  useless  material,  while  many 
of  its  citizens  ...  go  hungry  and  un- 
cared  for,  uneducated  and  in  desperate 
need.  .  .  .  Until  we  dispense  with  this 
nightmare  of  civilization  we  have  no  right  to 
call  ourselves  a  holy  nation,  an  elect  priest- 
hood. 

"But  true  patriotism  which  suffers  in 
silence,  and  endures  persecution  for  right 
living,  and  holds  up  standards  of  high  living 
when  they  are  not  followed,  which  tries,  day 
and  night,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  those  who 
are  oppressed,  which  believes  in  brother- 
hood, and  in  spite  of  human  hardness  of 
heart,  tries  to  practice  it,  which  works  to 
make  laws  which  will  help  establish  fair 


dealing  between  man  and  man,  this  is  the 
patriotism  that  counts.  It  is  not  the 
dramatic  kind.  It  does  not  come  in  with 
the  flourish  of  music,  with  martial  airs  or 
the  beating  of  drums.  It  is  the  quiet,  un- 
sensational  love  of  country,  which  in  the 
end  will  mean  righteousness,  of  national  life. 
.  .  .  The  individual  will  be  judged  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  nations  will 
be  judged  in  the  same  way. 

"  It  behooves  us  therefore,  as  members  of 
this  republic,  if  we  wish  to  share  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  future  commendation  of 
God,  to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  create  a  holy 
government,  where  God  is  Master  and  not 
money,  and  where  righteousness  rules  and 
not  selfishness. 

"There  is  no  hope  for  the  nation  or  for  the 
world,  except  in  the  righteousness  of  God, 
and  no  resting  place  from  its-  unrest,  its 
turbulence,  its  sin,  except  in  doing  his  will. 
'  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people.'" 

Jesse  Edgerton. 


Satan  Scared  Away. — One  of  the  hap- 
piest men  I  ever  knew  was  a  man  in  Dundee, 
Scotland,  who  had  fallen  and  broken  his 
back  when  a  boy  of  fifteen.    He  had  lain  on  |  | 
his  bed  for  about  forty  years,  and  could  not  | 
be  moved  without  a  good  deal  of  pain,  j  i 
Probably  not  a  day  had  passed  in  all  those  | 
years  without  acute  suffering.    But  day  [ 
after  day  the  grace  of  God  had  been  granted ;  s 
him,  and  when  I  was  in  his  chamber  it  < 
seemed  as  if  1  was  as  near  heaven  as  1  could  \ 
get  on  earth.    When  I  saw  him,  I  thought  he 
must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tempter,, 
and  1  asked  him:  "Doesn't  Satan  ever1 
tempt  you  to  doubt  God  and  to  think  that 
he  is  a  hard  master?"    "Oh,  yes,"  he  said,; 
"he  does  try  to  tempt  me.    1  lie  here  and 
see  my  old  schoolmates  driving  along  in 
their  carriages,  and  Satan  says,  '  If  God  is  so^ 
good,  why  does  he  keep  you  here  all  these  | 
years?    You  might  have  been  a  rich  man,j  a 
riding  in  your  carriage.'    Then  I  see  a  man  1 
who  was  young  when  I  was,  walk  by  ini  c 
perfect  health  and  Satan  whispers,  '  If  God!  \ 
loved  you,  couldn't  he  have  kept  you  from 
breaking  your  back?'"    "And  what  do ;  k 
you  do  when  Satan  tempts  you?"  "Ah,j 
I  just  take  him  to  Calvary,  and  I  show  him  k 
Christ,  and  1  point  out  those  wounds  in!  a 
his  hands  and  feet  and  side,  and  say,  '  Does- 
n't he  love  me?'  and  the  fact  is  he  got  such  » 
a  scare  there  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  |j: 
that  he  cannot  stand  it;  he  leaves  me  every  t« 
time."    That    bedridden   saint   had  not 
much  trouble  with  doubts;  he  was  too  full 
of  the  grace  of  God; — D.  L.  Moody. 

  :  da 

Be  scrupulously  punctual.  And  make  | 
a  careful  use  of  your  fragments  of  time.  It  pt 
is  wonderful  how  much  can  be  got  through 
by  these  means.  A  great  deal  of  study,  or  J|; 
writing,  or  other  work,  can  be  done  by  a  k 
resolute  will  in  odd  quarters  of  hours,  and  ^ 
very  often  we  can  get  no  more.  Nothing  ^ 
is  more  commonly  said  than  that  if  youj  4 
want  something  done,  you  will  have  a  much  ^ 
better  chance  of  getting  it  done  by  a  busy 
man  than  by  an  idle  one,  and  this  simply  j  hi 
because  the  former  has  learnt  the  secret  oi  to 
economizing  his  time. — Walsham  How. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  NATIONAL  FLOWER. 
Oh!  Erin  has  the  shamrock  green, 

And  England  has  the  rose, 
In  bonny  Scotland's  misty  glens 

The  purple  thistle  grows. 
The  Jungfrau  wears  the  edelweiss 

Upon  her  snowy  breast, 
And  France  for  centuries  has  borne 

The  lily  in  her  crest. 

The  cornflower  on  the  castled  Rhine 

In  azure  beauty  blooms, 
The  heavy-headed  lotus  nods 

Among  Egyptian  tombs, 
But  in  the  land  of  liberty 

A  yellow  blossom  springs, 
That  with  its  glory  dims  the  gold 

Upon  the  heads  of  kings. 

It  brightens  every  dusty  road 

And  every  barren  field, 
And  needs  no  care  to  sow  its  seed, 

Or  make  its  blossoms  yield. 
The  nation's  flower,  it  only  grows 

In  freedom's  sacred  sod, 
Aye,  proudly  waves  in  freedom's  cap — 

The  feathery  goldenrod. 

— Mina  Irving,  in  Leslie's. 


Selected  by  M.  R.  W. 

How  the  Light  was  Turned.- — The 
lighthouse  keeper  was  not  feeling  well,  but 
he  did  not  want  to  frighten  his  wife  and 
children,  so  he  said  nothing  about  it.  He 
kept  working  away  at  the  machinery  which 
made  the  great  light  turn  from  side  to  side, 
so  the  ships  would  recognize  the  signal  and 
steer  away  from  the  dangerous  rocks  which 
would  dash  them  to  pieces  in  a  minute. 

It  was  a  very  lonely  life  Which  Peter  Mar 
led  with  his  wife  and  three  children  away 
out  in  the  sea  in  the  big  round  lighthouse, 
but  they  were  all  very  happy,  and  as  the 
children  had  never  known  any  other  life, 
they  did  not  know  that  they  missed  many 
of  the  joys  of  childhood. 

The  three  of  them,  Paul  and  Patty  and 
Baby  Jack,  were  watching  their  father  now 
as  he  worked  with  the  machinery,  and  down 
below  them  in  the  funny  round  kitchen  they 
could  hear  mother.  She  made  the  light- 
house home  a  very  happy  place. 

Then  suddenly  Peter  Mar  put  his  hand 
to  his  head,  and  his  face  grew  white. 

"Call  your  mother,  children,  I  am  sick," 
he  said,  and  Paul  ran  for  his  mother  who 
came  at  once,  and  helped  him  get  into  bed. 

All  day  he  lay  there  tossing  and  moaning 
while  his  wife  did  all  she  could  to  alleviate 
his  suffering,  and  Paul  helped  her.  Patty 
took  care  of  Baby  Jack  trying  to  keep  him 
from  laughing  and  playing  too  noisily. 

They  could  not  telephone  for  a  doctor  from 
the  lonely  lighthouse,  and  it  would  be  two 
days  before  the  supply  boat  came  from  the 
mainland.  The  lighthouse  was  a  very  sad 
place  now,  thought  the  children. 

At  last  it  began  to  grow  dark  and  Peter 
Mar  half  raised  up  in  bed.  "The  light!" 
he  exclaimed,  "The  light!"  and  they  knew 
what  he  meant.  The  great  lamp  had  not 
been  lighted  and  it  was  getting  dark.  Soon 
the  ships  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
rocks  unless  it  was  burning. 

"  Paul  come  with  me,  and  Patty  stay  with 
father,"  said  Mother  Mar,  and  Patty  hurried 
to  place  a  cool  little  hand  on  her  father's 
hot  forehead,  while  Paul  helped  his  mother 


up  the  winding  stairway  which  led  to  the 
great  lamp.  Mother  Mar's  heart  was 
aching  at  having  to  leave  her  husband  even 
for  a  few  moments,  but  this  was  no  time 
for  longing,  duty  must  come  first.  Paul 
helped  her  like  the  brave  little  lad  he  was, 
and  then  they  hurried  downstairs  again,  but 
Peter  Mar  was  much  worse  even  in  that 
short  time. 

He  looked  at  his  wife  anxiously,  unable  to 
speak  but  with  a  great  longing  in  his  eyes. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Mother  Mar,  "I  have 
lighted  the  lamp,"  and  then  a  weak  hand 
feebly  grasped  mother's  strong,  cool  one, 
held  it  a  minute,  and  then  with  a  great  sigh 
Peter  Mar  went  back  to  God. 

How  lonely  it  was  now  in  that  lighthouse 
home  with  their  kind  father  gone,  and  no 
neighbors  near  to  come  in  and  help  them 
in  their  sorrow. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  could  do  nothing 
but  cluster  round  the  bed,  weeping  bitterly. 
Suddenly  Patty  spoke,  "Mother,"  she 
whispered,  "the  light  is  not  turning."  And 
then  a  great  fear  came  into  Mother  Mar's 
heart.  If  the  light  did  not  turn,  the  passing 
ships  would  not  know  it  was  the  lighthouse 
signal  and  would  come  on  and  on  until  they 
were  wrecked  on  the  treacherous  rocks. 
The  light  must  be  kept  turning  or  there 
was  no  use  in  its  being  lighted  at  all. 

"Stay  here,  children,"  said  Mother  Mar 
gently,  "and  I  will  see  what  is  wrong  with 
the  machinery." 

"Father  was  fixing  the  machinery  this 
morning  when  he  got  sick,"  said  Patty,  and 
then  she  cried  again  at  the  remembrance, 
but  Mother  Mar  went  bravely  out.  "  You 
must  stay  here  by  father  and  pray  God  to 
help  us,  while  I  see  what  can  be  done,"  she 
said.  So  Paul  and  Patty  knelt  by  the 
bedside  and  sent  up  a  little  prayer  for  help, 
while  Mother  Mar  worked  with  the  ma- 
chinery; but  hard  as  she  worked,  it  did  no 
good.  She  could  clean  and  trim  the  great 
lamp  and  even  light  it,  but  she  could  not 
make  the  machinery  move  which  kept  it 
turning. 

Then  she  returned  to  her  children:  "  I  can- 
not make  it  move,"  she  said  and  burst  into 
bitter  tears.  But  Patty,  although  only  ten 
years  old,  was  a  brave  little  girl.  She  had 
not  lived  all  her  life  in  that  lonely  lighthouse 
without  learning  how  to  be  strong  and  self- 
reliant. 

"Do  not  cry,  mother  dear,"  she  said. 
"Paul  and  I  will  make  the  lamp  turn  and 
then  the  sailors  will  know  it  is  our  same  dear 
light  and  will  steer  away  from  the  rocks." 

"  But  what  can  you  and  little  Paul  do, 
Patty,  if  I  cannot  make  the  machinery 
work?"  said  Mother  Mar. 

"O  mother,  of  course  1  cannot  do  that,  but 
don't  you  remember  that  when  Paul  and  1 
had  been  very  good  father  used  to  let  each 
of  us  put  on  a  pair  of  smoked  glasses  and 
watch  the  light  for  a  little  while?  He  told 
us  that  it  was  like  a  good  old  grandmother 
wagging  her  head  from  side  to  side  to  tell 
the  sailors  not  to  come  too  close.  Stay  here 
and  hold  the  baby,  mother,  and  we  will 
work  the  light."  And  then  the  brave  little 
girl  took  Paul's  hand,  who  was  only  eight, 
and  together  they  climbed  the  steep  stair- 
way.   When  they  reached  the  lamp,  Patty 


took  a  pair  of  smoked  glasses  which  she 
gave  to  Paul,  and  put  another  pair  on  her- 
self, and  then  she  looked  at  the  light  and 
Paul  looked,  too,  wondering  what  Sister 
Patty  was  going  to  do  next. 

Patty  was  always  making  up  some  game 
for  them  to  play.  She  could  think  of  the 
most  wonderful  games  to  while  away  the 
time  in  their  lonely  home,  and  Paul  wondered 
what  Patty  was  going  to  try  now.  So 
interested  did  he  become  that  he  stopped 
crying,  and  as  for  brave  little  Patty,  she 
knew  that  just  now  she  had  no  time  to  shed 
tears  for  that  dear  father  laying  downstairs. 
She  must  try  to  do  his  work  for  him.  Per- 
haps even  now  he  was  watching  from  beyond 
the  stars  and  saying,  "Well  done,  little 
daughter."  Suddenly  she  turned  to  Paul. 
"This  is  a  new  game,"  she  began.  "  We  are 
going  to  push  the  lamp  back  and  forth. 
See,  it  is  big;  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  push. 
You  give  it  a  good  hard  push  to  me  and  1 
will  push  it  back  to  you,  and  then  you  push 
it  back  to  me.  Isn't  it  a  nice  game,  Paul? 
Father  wants  us  to  play  it  all  night  up  here, 
while  mother  stays  downstairs  with  him 
and  Baby  Jack.  In  the  morning,  perhaps 
someone  will  come;  but  we  must  play  our 
game  to-night." 

If  Paul  wondered  why  Patty  wanted  to 
play  a  new  game  all  night  while  his  mother 
sat  sad  and  lonely  downstairs,  he  did  not 
say  anything.  He  was  too  delighted  at 
wearing  the  funny  smoked  glasses  and  trying 
to  see  just  how  hard  he  could  push.  He  was 
small  and  slight  for  his  eight  years  and  it 
was  much  harder  for  him  than  for  strong- 
armed  Patty,  but  he  pushed  away  manfully, 
back  and  forth,  while  Patty  told  him  stories; 
such  wonderful  stories  which  her  father  had 
told  her  in  days  gone  by,  while  he  tended 
the  light  and  she  sat  beside  him. 

If  Paul  seemed  to  grow  sleepy,  or  his  little 
arms  weary,  Patty  would  begin  a  more 
wonderful  story,  or  would  tell  him  that  their 
dear  father  was  watching  from  beyond  the 
stars,  and  how  disappointed  he  would  be 
if  they  did  not  play  the  fine  new  game. 

At  length  the  dawn  began  to  break,  and 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  little  Paul's 
arms  were  very  tired,  and  Patty's  stories 
had  begun  to  lose  their  fascination. 

"Now  Paul,  we  will  stop,"  said  Patty 
cheerfully.  "  I  believe  I  see  the  supply  boat 
coming,  and  it  is  quite  light  now.  Let  us 
go  down  and  see  why  the  boat  is  coming 
earlier  this  week." 

Two  very  pale,  tired  little  children  came 
down  into  the  funny  round  room  where 
Mother  Mar  sat  with  the  baby  and  Peter 
Mar  lay  in  his  last  sleep.  Patty  walked  up 
to  his  side  and  kissed  the  peaceful  face  as 
she  tried  to  dry  her  tears.  "  I  did  your 
work  for  you,  father  dear,  and  God  helped 
me  and  Paul,"  she  sobbed,  and  then  she 
went  with  her  mother  to  see  what  good  luck 
had  brought  the  supply  boat  ahead  of  time. 

The  sailors  in  one  of  the  passing  ships  early 
in  the  night  had  noticed  that  the  great  light 
was  not  turning  just  the  way  it  usually  did. 
To  be  sure  it  moved  from  side  to  side,  and 
they  knew  it  for  their  old  signal  and  kept 
clear  of  the  rocks,  but  sometimes  it  wavered, 
and  thev  feared  something  must  be  wrong. 
How  glad  the  sailors  in  the  supply  boat 
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were  that  they  had  come  when  they  found 
what  had  really  happened. 

Mother  Mar  then  told  her  story  of  the 
long,  sad  day  and  night  and  of  how  Patty 
and  Paul  had  kept  the  light  turning  when 
the  machinery  refused  to  work,  and  many 
were  the  kind  things  said  to  the  brave  little 
girl.  Then  they  were  all  taken  into  the 
supply  boat,  and  that  day  on  land  Peter 
Mar's  funeral  occurred. 

After  it  was  all  over  and  Mother  Mar  and 
the^children  had  gone  to  the  home  of  a  kind 
fisherman,  who  had  asked  them  to  stay  there 
until  they  could  get  ready  for  the  journey 
to  Mother  Mar's  brother,  who  lived  in  an 
inland  town  far  away  from  the  lighthouse 
and  all  its  sad  memories,  a  very  great  man 
came  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  official  uniform 
to  see  Patty  and  Paul,  the  brave  children 
who  had  kept  many  ships  from  going  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  saved  many  lives. 

"The  government  owes  you  a  great  deal," 
he  said  to  Patty,  while  Paul  listened  in 
surprise  and  Mother  Mar  wept  softly  with 
her  face  against  Baby  Jack's  soft  hair,  "so 
it  has  sent  me  with  this  purse  of  gold  which 
will  help  you  brave  children  and  your  noble 
mother  and  keep  you  from  feeling  quite 
so  keenly,  perhaps,  the  loss  of  that  brave 
man,  your  father,  who  did  his  duty  so  well 
all  his  life  and  must  have  taught  his  little 
daughter  many  lessons  of  duty  to  enable 
her  to  act  the  splendid  part  she  did  in  keep- 
ing the  light  turning." 

Then  he  pinned  a  beautiful  medal  on  each 
of  the  children,  and  handing  a  package  to 
Mother  Mar,  bowed  himself  out. 

"  Don't  cry,  mother  dear,"  said  little  Patty 
later  on,  when  Paul  and  the  baby  were  both 
asleep,  and  she  and  Mother  Mar  sat  talking 
of  the  great  help  this  wonderful  purse  would 
be  in  the  lonely  years  to  come.  "  Don't 
cry,  mother  dear;  we  will  miss  father  so 
much,  but  he  is  with  God  who  helped  Paul 
and  me  to  turn  the  light  that  night.  Don't 
you  suppose  he  knows  all  about  us  now?" 
and  Mother  Mar  said  she  was  sure  he  did. — 
I sabelle  Wood  Patterson,  in  Epworth 
Herald. 


[These  extracts  from  Correspondence  in 
The  Friend  (London)  may  suggest  remedies 
for  a  similar  condition  in  large  meetings  and 
on  special  occasions  in  and  about  Philadel- 
phia, which  have  been  a  burden  to  some 
Friends.] 

Ministry  at  Yearly  and  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Dear  Friend, — I  am  glad  to  see  the  frank 
and  courageous  letter  from  J.  W.  Graham 
in  to-day's  issue  of  The  Friend.  He  deals 
with  a  subject  on  which  1  feel  strongly, 
and  one  which  should  receive  the  serious 
attention  of  Friends. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  recent  Manchester 
meetings,  but  at  Leeds  in  1905  and  in  London 
in  a  later  year  I  observed  exactly  what 
J.  W.  Graham  describes.  At  Leeds  1  saw 
on  three  occasions  a  Friend  on  his  feet 
giving  out  his  text,  actually  before  the 
Friend  who  had  just  offered  prayer  had 
risen  from  his  knees.  This  kind  of  thing 
cannot  tend  to  edification.  Such  a  meeting 
is  not  a  Quaker  meeting,  nor,  1  imagine, 
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should  we  like  any  non-Friends  to  judge  our 
form  of  worship  by  such  an  experience. 

In  the  Quarterly  Meeting  meetings  for 
worship  much  the  same  thing  occurs  as  at 
Yearly  Meeting.  1  remember  that  some 
years  ago,  on  the  evening  prior  to  the  hold- 
ing of  Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  Con- 
ference on  the  Ministry  was  held,  led  by 
our  late  Friend,  Edward  Worsdell  and  by 
Edward  Grubb.  Many  pleas  were  made 
at  that  Conference  for  more  of  reverent 
silence  at  our  meetings,  and  special  mention 
was  made  of  the  morrow's  meeting  in  this 
connection.  What  was  the  result?  The 
meeting  for  worship  next  day  occupied 
exactly  seventy  minutes,  and  in  that  period 
fourteen  Friends  took  part,  giving  an  average 
of  just  five  minutes  each.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  judge  as  to  how  much  silent  worship 
and  meditation  was  possible  that  morning. 
1  may  say  quite  frankly  that  I  now  often 
remain  away  until  the  business  meeting  is 
due  to  begin,  and  1  know  other  Friends 
who  do  the  same,  entirely  on  account  of 
this  interference  with  the  true  Quaker 
worship.  Those  who  have  read  the  recent 
utterances  of  Percy  Dearmer  and  many 
others  as  to  the  need  of  something  of  the 
Quaker  worship  in  the  Church  of  England 
services,  will  keenly  regret  that  in  our  own 
meetings  we  are  not  remaining  true  to  the 
great  fact  of  our  religious  congregational 
life,  viz.:  that  our  meetings  are  based  upon 
a  silent  waiting  before  God.  It  may  be 
said  that  1  am  assuming  that  those  who 
take  vocal  part  in  Yearly  and  Quarterly 
Meeting  meetings  for  worship  are  not 
divinely  inspired  to  do  so.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  that  all  of  them  are  inspired  to 
speak  then  and  there.  1  cannot  believe 
that  God  would  lead  a  meeting  in  the  manner 
referred  to. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  remedy.  It  is 
difficult  to  take  any  definite  steps  without 
running  the  risk  of  stifling  a  truly  inspired 
message.  It  seems  to  me  that  only  two 
suggestions  can  be  made: 

1.  Individual  Friends  must  be  very 
faithful  in  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  their 
message,  seeking  earnestly  to  know  whether 
the  present  will  of  God  or  their  own  will 
is  being  responded  to,  being  (if  anything) 
somewhat  unwilling  to  intervene  in  the 
worship  of  the  congregation. 

2.  Elders  must  take  more  definite  steps 
than  hitherto.  They  might  occasionally 
rise  in  a  meeting  where  a  great  deal  of 
ministry  had  been  heard  and  authoritatively 
make  the  suggestion  that  the  meeting  should 
settle  into  silence.  They  might  also  ex- 
ercise their  powers  of  persuasion  upon  any 
Friends  to  whom  it  could  be  suggested  that 
their  contributions  had  not  helped  the  meet- 
ing. 

I  trust  that  the  great  importance  of  this 
whole  subject  may  not  be  missed,  and  that 
Friends  will  give  themselves  individually 
to  the  bettering  of  present  conditions  of  our 
public  worship. 

Joseph  Stephenson  Rowntree. 


Does  not  the  difficulty  largely  arise  from 
our  giving  too  much  place  to  the  emotional 
element  in  our  spiritual  life,  which  is  easily 
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touched  and  brought  into  action  in  meetings 
where  great  fervor  of  feeling  is  evident 
among  the  congregation?  Under  such  cir-  j 
cumstances  would  it  not  be  wise  to  weigh 
in  the  balance  of  a  consecrated  judgment 
whether  the  meeting  was  not  already  over- 
burdened with  speaking,  and  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  that  we  should  keep  si- 
lence? 

On  the  other  hand,  particularly  in  our  I 
smaller  meetings,  are  we  not  apt  to  sink 
to  such  a  dead  level  that  we  are  not  easily  j 
susceptible  to  the  call  of  the  Lord,  and 
perhaps  not  very  anxious  that  the  call  | 
should  be  given,  and  we  give  too  much 
place  to  the  spirit  of  waiting,  and  the  meet- 
ing, as  well  as  we  ourselves,  remain  poorer  1 
for  the  utterance  withheld?    May  we  all  j 
in  our  meetings  seek  for  the  regulating  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  our  work  may  be 
rightly  fulfilled  according  to  our  call  of  I 
God,  and  like  a  well-kept  spiritual  clock 
we  may  be  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow. 

H.  F.  White. 


For  "The  Fkiend." 

"Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  is  laid, 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner-stone." 

The  all-wise  and  beneficent  purpose  and 
plan  of  human  redemption  is  made  so  plain 
in  the  inspired  record  we  can  scarcely  see 
why  it  is  not  universally  understood.    "  God  I 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  ow/yfli 
begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  onBi 
Him  should  not  perish  but  have  Everlasting  T 
Life."    Although  the  need  of  a  Saviour  isjl 
made  so  plain  in  the  sacred  record  we  need] I 
look  no  further  than  the  depths  of  our  own  I 
hearts  to  discover  its  verity  and  appreciate  j  I 
the  fulness  of  Eternal  Love  and  Saving  I 
Grace.    And  so  with  joy  we  turn  to  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  the  dear  Son 
of  God,  as  we  find  them  upon  the  sacred  j 
page  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    We  j 
remember  the  testimony  of  the  risen  Christ  |  1 
to   the  sorrowing  disciples,  whose  hearts  , 
burned  within  them  as  he  opened  unto!  i 
them  the  Scriptures,  beginning  at  Moses\\<; 
and  all  the  prophets  he  expounded  unto  them  |  1 
the  things  concerning  Himself,  and  then  He 
revealed  Himself  unto  them.    These  Scrip- 
tures thus  alluded  to  and  witnessed  bear 
abundant  testimony  in  prophesy  concerning 
the  way  and  plan  by  which  God  would 
redeem  the  world,  and  we  rejoice  in  the 
later  records  of  their  fulfilment  in  minutest 
detail,  as  a  satisfying  testimony  of  their 
Divine  authority,  and  confirming  our  vision 
of  the  glory,  beauty  and  harmony  of  thei 
Lord's  work.    We  turn  to  Isaiah  vii:  14 — 
"Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you 
a  sign,  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  son  and  shall  call  his  name  Emmanual 
— God  with  us."  Turning  to  Matthew  i:  23 
and  Luke  i:  3 1  we  read  the  story  as  we  have 
it  in  all  its  fulness,  revealing  to  us  the 
Divine  purpose  that  his  beloved  Son  clothed 
in  flesh  should  overcome  the  world  (as  we 
are  called  to  overcome  the  world) — offer ' 
himself  a  most  meritorious  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  all  mankind,  and  as  the  only  begotten 
Son,  resume  with  the  Father  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  Him  before  the  world 
was,  then  to  take  upon  Himself  according 
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to  the  Divine  will  the  place  of  Advocate 
and  Intercessor  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Eternal  Majesty  on  High.  Thus  1 
read  the  Divine  plan  and  purpose  in  Christ, 
and  as  1  read  it  thus  my  heart  glows  with 
a  love  which  has  no  bounds.  I  read  the 
record  as  it  has  almost  miraculously  been 
preserved  for  us  from  age  to  age,  and  I 
hear  afresh  the  sweet,  sweet  language  of 
Christ  :  "  He  that  will  do  his  will  shall  know 
the  doctrine,"  and  my  faith  grows  stronger 
that  in  my  weakness  and  blindness  1  can 
yet  hold  to  his  hand,  and  things  which  1 
do  not  understand  will  yet  be  made  plain. 
1  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  Christ  our  Lord 
is  waiting  to  reveal  Himself  to  us  as  we  are 
able  to  bear  it,  and  will  yet  take  some  who 
are  halting,  although  sincerely  loving  their 
Lord,  into  the  mount  of  Transfiguration 
where  the  Divine  glory  will  so  radiate 
through  the  earthly  veil,  that  all  the  dis- 
pensations of  God  to  mankind  will  be  clearly 
seen  to  have  their  fruition  in  the  Son  and 
sent  of  the  Father  in  whom  He  is  well  pleased. 

We  can  almost  hear  our  ever-loving 
Advocate  pleading  with  the  Father,  "  Father 
1  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given 
Me  be  with  Me  where  I  am,  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory,  for  thou  lovest  Me  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  and  "The 
glory  which  thou  gavest  Me  1  have  given 
them  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are  one, 
1  in  them  and  thou  in  Me  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  one,  and  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  hast  sent  Me  and  hast 
loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  Me." 

Having  fulfilled  all  the  Father's  will,  in 
his  earthly  life,  He  now  comes  to  us  fulfilling 
his  promise,  "  I  will  come  again  and  receive 
you  unto  Myself  that  where  I  am  there  ye 
may  be  also." 

These  cannot  be  cunningly  devised  fables. 
These  cannot  be  the  words  of  mortal  man; 
and  so  in  the  full  assurance  of  the  new  life 
in  the  risen  Christ  cannot  we  recognize 
in  the  written  record,  in  all  its  fulness  and 
completeness,  the  unfolding  of  the  all- 
embracing  love  of  God,  and  assimilate  in 
ourselves  the  verity  and  fruition  of  what 
we  so  ardently  hope  for — a  Divine  and 
saving  revelation  of  Himself. 

Benjamin  Vail. 

Media,  Pa.,  Seventh  Month  7th,  1912. 


Pocono  Notes. 

Henry  S.  Cattell,  a  Philadclphian  and  large 
land  owner  on  Pocono  Mountain,  has  recently 
published  a  book,  "The  Pocono  Plateau,"  which 
contains  some  very  interesting  facts,  a  few  of  which 
follow :  ^ 

"  Immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of  the 
human  race  upon  this  continent  a  continuous  ice 
"field  advanced  from  the  North  across  the  Laurentian 
Mountains  (in  Canada),  the  Adirondacks,  the 
Catskills,  and  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, stopping  only  within  sixty  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia." 

This  mass  of  ice  was  deep  enough  to  fill  the  valleys 
to  a  depth  of  2000  feet  at  Stroudsburg,  and  to  cover 
this  plateau  by  100  to  200  feet  deep.  The  terminal 
moraine  is  found  between  Pocono  Lake  and  Long 
Pond,  and  is  practically  the  southern  boundary  of 
our  Preserve — extending  down  both  sides  of  Big 
Pocono — so  that  promontory  was  probably  an 
island  rising  300  feet  above  this  sea  of  ice. 

The  great  moraine  on  the  Pocono  Plateau  is  a 
ridge  of  drift  100  feet  high,  and  so  evident  that  it 
has  been  called  "Long  Pudge. "  It  crosses  the 
Delaware  River  at  Belvidere,  N.  J. 


The  southern  edge  of  the  glacier  was  probably 
pretty  steep,  but  the  inclination  of  its  surface  quite 
gentle  further  back.  The  glacier  was  probably 
3500  feet  deep  in  the  center  of  the  Ontario  Lake 
basin. 

The  Big  Pocono,  or  Pocono  Knob,  is  2225  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  rises  nearly  100  feet  above 
any  other  point  on  the  plateau  or  the  mountain 
tops  in  Pike  Co.;  and  from  its  summit  is  one  of  the 
most  extended  views  in  Pennsylvania.  Henry 
Cattell  has  built  a  lodge  on  its  summit  for  the  use  of 
pilgrims  and  the  key  is  to  be  had  at  the  Manor. 

If  in  those  prehistoric  days,  one  could  have  stood 
upon  the  great  rocks  which  now  surmount  Pocono 
Knob,  instead  of  the  varied  scene  of  beautiful 
verdure  and  valleys  stretching  away  in  every  direc- 
tion, nothing  but  a  boundless  field  of  snow  and  ice 
would  have  greeted  the  eye.  A  little  later,  when 
this  great  glacier  had  receded,  an  inland  sea  oc- 
cupied the  Delaware  and  adjacent  valleys,  some- 
what as  the  Hudson  now  fills  that  valley,  while 
New  York  harbor  in  those  days  resembled  a  Green- 
land fiord  of  the  present  time,  both  in  climate  and 
general  aspect. 

In  a  chapter  on  the  Aborigines  the  author  quotes 
from  John  Fiske's  "Discovery  of  America,"  in 
which  the  suggestion  is  advanced  that  immediately 
after  the  Glacial  Period  men  came  to  this  Continent 
from  Europe  and  the  Orient  "without  having  crossed 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans  to  do 
so,"  as  there  is  a  lofty  ridge  running  from  France  to 
Greenland,  upon  which  they  could  have  traveled 
at  that  time  dryshod,  and  likewise  the  Northwestern 
corner  of  America  has  repeatedly  been  joined  to 
Siberia  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  around  Bchring 
Sea.  The  British  Islands,  the  Orkney,  Shetland 
and  Faroe  groups,  with  Iceland,  remain  to-day  the 
visible  portions  of  the  submerged  Atlantic  ridge, 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands  of  that  in  the  Pacific. 
While  there  is  no  stronger  proof  than  the  kind  of 
tools  the  inhabitants  of  the  Delaware  and  Little 
Miami  Valleys  used  there  is  some  probability  that 
the  pioneers  of  the  human  race  came  here  very 
soon  after  or  even  before  the  ice  had  melted — the 
action  of  which  is  plainly  in  evidence  all  over  this 
section — and  the  conditions  under  which  the  gravel 
deposits,  in  which  many  human  implements  have 
been  found,  were  made  give  a  pretty  relatively 
definite  date  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  land  by 
glacial  man. 

Whether  the  Indians  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  these  glacial  men  or  the  latest  of  successive  waves 
of  migration  is  an  open  question. 

Fiske  says,  "The  Aboriginal  American,  as  we 
know  him,  with  his  language  and  legends,  his 
physical  and  mental  peculiarities,  his  social  observ- 
ances and  customs,  is  most  emphatically  a  native 
and  not  an  imported  article.  He  belongs  to  the 
American  Continent  as  strictly  as  its  opossums  or 
armadillos,  its  maize  and  its  golden  rod,  or  any 
members  of  its  aboriginal  fauna  and  flora  belong 
to  it.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  suggest  any  connection  between  aboriginal 
America  and  Asia  within  any  such  period  as  the 
last  20,000  years,  except  in  so  far  as  there  may 
perhaps  now  and  then  have  been  slight  surges  of 
the  Eskimo  tribes  back  and  forth  across  B'ehring 
Strait." 

The  grandeur  of  the  forests  before  the  white 
man  came  to  these  shores,  both  as  to  extent  and 
height,  almost  exceed  the  imagination.  The  waters 
of  a  thousand  springs  flowed  then  as  now  in  crystal 
purity  to  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware,  while  the  forests 
were  filled  with  game  and  the  streams  with  fish 
more  than  at  present. 

The  sole  inhabitants  here  at  the  first  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  the  Lenape  tribe  of  Indians, 
afterwards  called  Delawares.  Their  domain  ex- 
tended from  the  headquarters  of  that  river  through 
Pike  and  Monroe  Counties,  southward  through  the 
Delaware  Valley,  and  eastward  crossing  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Minsi  tribe  of  Delaware  Indians,  or  people  of 
"the  stony  country,"  i.  e.  "mountaineers,"  as  their 
name  implies,  occupied  this  plateau  and  hunted 
their  game  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Delaware 
River  through  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Gaps  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Rivera 
below  Easton.  One  of  their  principal  campfires 
was  on  the  Minisink  Plain  or  Valley  north  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
Stroudsburg. 

The  Susquehaunocks  were  to  the  west,  and  in  the 


north  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations  of  New  York 
State.  The  government  of  the  latter  Indian- 
was  vested  in  a  general  council  of  fifty  Sachems  or 
Chiefs,  who  were  equal  in  rank  and  authority, 
and  met  at  least  once  a  year  to  consider  their  mutual 
interests  in  peace  or  war.  Each  tribe  retained  its 
local  self-government.  They  overran  all  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  and  by  virtue  of  their  numbers, 
their  ferocious  and  warlike  character,  the  strength 
of  their  central  government,  the  ease  with  which 
their  warriors  descended  the  Delaware,  Lehigh  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers,  they  subjugated  and  held  in 
subservient  terror  all  neighboring  tribes  and  white 
settlers  of  this  region. 

"Among  the  Five  Nations  and  Susquchai  mocks 
certain  women  of  the  tribe  had  the  right  to  sit  in 
their  councils,  and  among  the  privileges  had  that 
of  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  time  of  war. 
A  proposit  ion  from  them  to  drop  the  war  club  could 
be  entertained  without  compromising  the  reputation 
of  the  tribe  for  bravery.  There  was  an  official 
orator  and  messenger  whose  appointed  duly  it  was 
to  convey  such  a  pacific  message  from  the  women 
to  negotiate  peace." 

The  Delawares  were  undoubtedly,  at  one  time, 
acknowledged  peace  makers  between  warring  tribes 
over  a  wide  area  and  this  attitude  extended  to  the 
white  man. 

When  their  chiefs  first  met  with  Friends  in  council 
under  the  shades  of  the  Burlington  Forests  they 
said,  "You  are  our  brothers  and  we  will  live  like 
brothers.  We  will  have  a  broad  path  for  you  and 
us  to  walk  in. 

"If  an  Englishman  falls  asleep  in  the  path,  the 
Indian  shall  pass  him  by  and  say,  'He  is  an  English- 
man, he  is  asleep,  let  him  alone.'  The  path  shall 
be  plain,  there  shall  not  be  in  it  a  stump  to  hurt  the 
feet."  (Bancroft's  History  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  1,  p. 
548),  and  at  Philadelphia  under  the  elm  they  prom- 
ised Wm.  Penn  that  the  chain  of  friendship  should 
"be  kept  bright  and  clean,  without  rust  or  spot  be- 
tween our  children  and  the  children's  children  while 
the  creeks  and  rivers  run  and  while  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  endure."  And  the  fact  that  no  Friend 
who  stood  faithful  to  his  principles  in  the  disuse  of 
weapons  of  war  ever  suffered  harm  from  them  and 
for  forty  years  no  settler  in  Pennsylvania  was 
murdered  by  them,  shows  how  well  they  kept  their 
promise. 

J.  E. 

Pocono  Lake,  Seventh  Month  5,  1912. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Seventh  Month 

22nd  to  27th): 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Seventh  Month  23rd, 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Elklands,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Seventh 

Month  24th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,    Philadelphia,    Fourth-day,  Seventh 

Month  24th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Seventh  Month  25th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Seventh 

Month  25th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Seventh  Month  25th, 

at  7.45  p.  M. 


In  the  death  of  our  beloved  and  aged  friend, 
Abigail  Sears,  of  Flushing,  Ohio,  not  only  will  the 
loss  be  felt  in  Flushing  Monthly  Meeting,  where 
she  was  a  valued  elder  and  a  true  mother  in  Israel, 
but  Short'  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  and  Ohio 
Yearly  Meeting  will  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  one  whose 
presence  added  much  to  the  life  and  strength  of 
these  meetings. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  National  Educational 
Association  lately  meeting  in  Chicago,  representing 
more  than  15,000  educators,  adopted  resolutions 
favoring  woman  suffrage,  "because  women  teachers 
realize  the  responsibility  of  training  youth  for  citi- 
zenship." Also  the  promotion  of  international 
peace,  and  the  extension  by  Congress  of  plans  for 
training  in  agricultural  domestic  economy  and 
other  industrial  work  in  various  institutions. 

It  is  stated  that  mortality  records  for  the  six 
months  ending  Sixth  Month  30.  show  that  Phila- 
delphia is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  healthiest  cities 
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in  the  United  States.  The  total  deaths  were  12,812, 
compared  with  13,824  in  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  The  mortality  rate  per  1000  of  popula- 
tion was  15.62  this  year,  as  against  17.96  in  1911. 

The  Prohibition  party  convention  lately  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City  adopted  the  following  declaration: 
The  alcoholic  drink  traffic  is  wrong,  the  most  se- 
rious drain  upon  the  nation's  wealth  and  resources, 
detrimental  to  the  general  welfare,  destructive  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  and,  therefore,  all  laws  taxing  or  li- 
censing a  traffic  that  produces  crime,  poverty  and 
political  corruption  and  spreads  disease  and  death 
should  be  repealed.  To  destroy  such  a  traffic  there 
must  be  elected  to  power  a  political  party  which 
will  adminster  the  government  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  alcoholic  drink  traffic  is  a  crime  and 
not  a  business,  and  we  pledge  that  the  manufacture, 
importation,  exportation,  transportation  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  shall  be  prohibited. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  adopted 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Judge  Robert  W. 
Archbald,  of  the  United  States  Commerce  Court. 
The  impeachment  grows  out  of  charges  that  while 
occupying  a  Federal  bench  Judge  Archbald  was 
connected  with  a  negotiation  for  valuable  culm 
bank  properties  in  Pennsylvania  and  with  other 
alleged  questionable  financial  transactions,  and  with 
using  his  official  position  to  attempt  the  enrich- 
ment of  himself  and  certain  friends. 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  12th  inst.  all  bars  restrict- 
ing the  admission  to  the  United  States  of  minor 
foreign-born  children  of  naturalized  citizens,  whether 
imbeciles,  idiots  or  other  forbidden  classes,  were 
swept  away  to-day  by  a  far-reaching  interpreta- 
tion of  the  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  by 
Secretary  Nagel,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

It  is  stated  that  in  this  city  during  the  past  year 
nearly  30,000  visits  were  made  to  the  homes  of  the 
poor  and  distressed  by  agents  of  the  Society  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity.  These  were  not  mere  professional 
calls,  but  in  each  case  an  experienced  visitor  with 
sympathetic  leanings  for  the  distressed  has  been  the 
caller.  In  other  words,  trained  settlement  work- 
ers minister  directly  between  the  society  and  the 
recipient. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  announced  its 
intention  of  stocking  every  stagnant  pool  on  its  lines 
with  the  minnows  of  the  gold  fish.  It  is  said  all  min- 
nows eat  the  larva)  of  the  mosquito,  but  no  minnow 
except  that  of  the  gold  fish  is  able  to  survive  in 
stagnant  water. 

Dr.  Neff  of  this  city,  in  order  to  aid  in  preventing 
bubonic  plague,  now  prevalent  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  from  reaching  this  country,  Philadelphia 
and  all  other  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
America  has  urged  the  use  of  immediate  means  for 
the  extermination  of  rats,  because  of  the  known  fact 
that  these  are  the  most  prolific  carriers  of  the  dis- 
ease. "It  is  the  first  time,"  Doctor  Neff  said,  "that 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States  has  been 
seriously  threatened  with  this  disease.  Federal, 
State  and  city  authorities  have  joined  in  a  publicity 
campaign  urging  public  co-operation  by  establish- 
ment of  preventive  measures  to  minimize  any  dan- 
ger of  bubonic  plague  finding  lodgment  in  this  coun- 
try. And  the  first  and  possibly  most  important  of 
such  measures  is  the  extermination  of  rats,  in  which 
the  entire  community  can  render  most  valuable 
service." 

It  was  stated  from  Washington  on  the  12th  inst. 
that  farmers  of  this  country  were  being  paid  more, 
by  17.5  per  cent.,  for  their  products  on  Seventh 
Month  10  this  year  than  they  received  last  year  at 
that  time,  according  to  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  increase  in  prices  was  the  average  on 
crops  which  represent  about  three-fourths  of  all 
crops  of  the  nation. 

Three  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  law  setting 
aside  a  tract  of  1575  square  miles  in  northwestern 
Montana  of  the  wildest  country  on  this  continent 
to  be  kept  as  a  national  park  and  game  preserve. 
For  eight  months  of  the  year  it  is  practically  in- 
accessible as  snow  blocks  the  mountain  passes. 
Within  its  borders  there  are  upwards  of  60  glaciers. 
There  are  nearly  300  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Lake  McDonald,  covering  over  10  square  miles. 

Reports  submitted  to  the  National  Education 
Association  lately  meeting  in  Chicago,  said  that  of 
the  20,000,000  public  school  pupils  in  the  United 
States,  12,000,000  were  being  educated  in  rural 


schools,  and  that  only  one- third  of  the  country  boys 
and  girls  were  making  a  satisfactory  showing. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Econo- 
mics finds  that  the  average  daily  compensation  of 
railway  employes  in  this  country  is  $2.23,  while  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  $1.05,  and  in  Austria  89  cents. 
Food  in  America  costs  on  the  average  38  per  cent, 
more  than  in  England,  but  the  cost  of  living  as 
a  whole  is  not  over  50  per  cent,  higher,  while  wages 
average  twice  as  much. 

A  despatch  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  the  15th  says: 
"United  States  Judge  Cross  filed  to-day  an  import- 
ant opinion  construing  the  Federal  statute  which 
forbids  the  confinement  of  cattle  in  cars  longer  than 
twenty-eight  consecutive  hours  without  seven 
hours'  rest  and  feeding  to  be  absolutely  literal  in 
language  because  of  its  being  a  penal  statute,  thus 
holding  that  both  confinement  and  lack  of  feeding 
must  be  present  in  illegal  form  to  constitute  an 
offense  under  its  terms." 

The  Democratic  party  has  lately  nominated  as 
its  candidate  for  the  presidency  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  Vice-president, 
Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Governor  of  Indiana. 

Foreign. — In  France  a  law  went  into  operation 
on  Seventh  Month  1,  by  which  each  day  will  be 
reckoned  from  what  is  now  midnight  and  the  clock 
will  count  the  hours  from  one  to  twenty-four.  Nu- 
merous changes  are  required  by  the  adoption  of  the 
new  system. 

The  workingmen's  insurance  act  went  into  effect 
in  Great  Britain  on  the  15th  inst.  The  ordinary 
rate  of  insurance  is:  Employer  pays  14  cents  on 
each  workingman  and  deducts  eight  cents  from 
wages;  the  State  contributes  four  cents  toward 
every  eighteen  cents  expended  on  benefits.  It 
is  stated  that  the  measure  is  highly  popular  with  the 
sick-benefit  societies  which  are  forming  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  since  the  Government  pays  these 
societies  three  shillings  and  eightpence  a  week  for 
each  member  during  the  term  of  illness,  whereas 
the  cost  to  the  society  is  a  shilling  less. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  Police  Chiefs  in  Toronto 
Superintendent  Taylor  said  that  the  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics had  increased  to  an  alarming  degree.  He 
stated  that  children,  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  15 
years,  were  found  to  be  addicted  to  the  drug  habit. 
It  was  discovered  that  cocaine,  as  well  as  morphine, 
was  dispensed  at  regular  designated  but  innocent- 
looking  places  known  to  the  children.  It  was  learned 
that  at  first  the  children  bought  cocaine  and  mor- 
phine with  money  given  to  them  by  their  parents 
for  use  at  school.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  even- 
tually to  get  the  drug  these  children  developed  into 
gamblers  and  thieves,  and  instead  of  continuing  in 
school,  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police  as 
juvenile  criminals. 

A  despatch  of  the  11th  from  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, states  that  volcanic  dust  containing  cinders 
and  molecules  coming  from  the  recent  eruptions 
in  Alaska  have  arrived  above  the  Alps  after  travel- 
ing 25,000  miles  in  the  higher  air  strata.  The 
volcanic  dust,  which  seems  to  be  traveling  north- 
ward, has  been  observed  as  far  north  as  the  obser- 
vatory at  Hredelberg.  Violent  electrical  storms  fol- 
lowed a  similar  phenomenon  ten  years  ago. 

A  despatch  from  Mexico  City  of  the  14th  says: 
"Details  of  cloudbursts  and  floods  which  again 
destroyed  several  thriving  cities  and  exacted  a  toll 
of  hundreds  of  dead  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato  were 
received  in  this  city  to-night.  The  advices  declare 
that  the  cities  of  Salamanca  and  Celaya  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  number  of  victims  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  told  until  the  angry  waters  have  subsided." 


RECEIPTS. 

8§P* Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 

James  H.  Moon,  Pa.,  $8,  for  himself,  Everett 
Moon,  Rachel  T.  Moon  and  Henry  S.  Conard; 
Edward  Edgerton,  Ind.;  Minerva  Harvey,  Neb.; 
Susanna  S.  Kite,  Gtn.;  Thomas  S.  Mellor,  Pa.; 
Wm.  Scattergood,  Agt.,  for  Helena  J.  Connor,  Pa.; 
Geo.  B.  Borton,  N.  J.;  Hannah  H.  Ivins,  N.  J.; 
.$6,  for  herself,  Martha  T.  De  Cou  and  Dr.  Howard 
Ivins;  Mary  R.  C.  Reeve,  N.  J.;  David  E.  Cooper, 
N.  J.,  and  for  Samuel  R.  Cooper;  Isabella  P.  Rus- 
sell, N.  J.;  Mary  H.  Ridgway,  Iowa;  Matilda 
Yerkes,  N.  J.;  Emelinc  P.  Newbold,  Pa.;  Hannah 
E.  Shcppard,  Phila. ;  John  B.  Garrett,  Pa. ;  Rebecca 
S.  Cowgill,  for  S.  S.  Covvgill,  Calif.;  Jos.  C.  Exton 
for  Amy  S.  L.  Exton,  N.  J.;  Henry  D.  Allen,  Phila.; 
Mary  P.  Nicholson,  Pa.;  Anna  P.  Chambers  and 


for  Alfred  Sharpless,  Pa.;  Nathaniel  B.  Jones  and 
for  Rebecca  W.  Jones,  N.  J.;  B.  V.  Stanley,  Agt., 
Ia.,  $52,  for  Albert  Bedell,  Wm.  G.  Coppock, 
Samuel  Embree,  Joseph  Heald,  Edwin  T.  Heald, 
Pearson  Hall,  John  E.  Hodgin,  Robert  W.  Hamp- 
ton, Francis  Hall,  James  McGrew,  Abigail  B.  Mott, 
John  W.  Mott,  Lydia  Patton,  Sarah  W.  Sears, 
Joshua  P.  Smith,  Morris  C.  Smith,  E.  S.  Smith, 
Thos.  E.  Stanley,  Lewis  B.  Stanley,  Ellis  W.  Stan- 
ley, Mary  L.  Test,  Russel  Z.  Taber,  Milton  J. 
Shaw,  Thomas  Thomasson,  Hannah  R.  Willits  and 
Wm.  P.  Young;  Daniel  G.  Garwood,  Agt.,  N.  J., 
$10,  for  Wm.  Matlack,  Gideon  B.  Coutant,  J.  W. 
Nicholson,  S.  P.  and  M.  W.  Leeds  and  Martha  E. 
Stokes;  Joseph  S.  Leeds,  N,  J.;  J.  H.  De  Wees,  Agt., 
O.,  $34,  for  J.  Hervey  Binns,  Jonathan  Binns, 
Joseph  P.  Binns,  Oliver  W.  Binns,  Alfred  D.  Hall, 
Lewis  Hall,  Samuel  Hall,  Gilbert  McGrew,  Hanna 
Mary  Matson,  Edith  Smith,  Lizzie  B.  Smith,  Lewis 
C.  Steer,  Wilmer  J.  Smith,  B.  F.  Starbuck;  Walter 
S.  Thomas,  Gilbert  E.  Thomas  and  Elwood  D. 
Whinery;  James  F.  Reid,  Pa.;  Dallas  Reeve,  N.  J.; 
Clement  E.  Allen,  Pa.;  Lydia  S.  Ballinger,  N.  J.; 
E.  J.  and  S.  Barton,  N.  J.;  Sarah  Cadbury  for 
Elizabeth  Cadbury,  N.  J.;  Jacob  V.  Edge,  Pa.; 
Edw.  Jefferis,  Pa.;  Geo.  A.  Keely,  O.;  Anna  Mary 
Kaighn,  N.  J.;  Sarah  B.  Leeds  for  Deborah  C.  Leeds, 
Pa.;  Anna  P.  Moon,  Pa.;  Caroline  Morris,  Mass.; 
Arthur  Perry,  Mass.;  Debbie  C.  Pusey,  Pa.;  R.  H. 
Reeve,  N.  J.;  Geo.  L.  Smedley,  Phila.;  Edward 
Lippincott  and  for  Thos.  B.  Lippincott,  Pa.;  Jacob 
R.  Elfreth,  Pa. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  young  or  middle-aged  woman 
Friend  to  assist  with  the  care  of  children  and  light 
household  duties  where  servant  is  kept. 

Rachel  Wilkins, 
  Medford,  N.  J. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  substitute  attendant 
or  companion,  for  the  summer  or  a  part  of  it. 

Emily  L.  Allinson, 
225  Penn  St.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Southern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends 
(Conservative)  will  be  held  at  Holly  Spring,  near 
Ramseur,  Randolph  County,  N.  C,  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh  of  this  month.-  All  wish- 
ing to  attend  would  do  well  to  notify  Thomas 
Hinshaw  or  Jeremiah  Allen,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ramseur, 
N.  C,  or  Anderson  M.  Barker,  Kemp's  Mill,  N.  C. 

Malvern  Meeting. — The  First-day  meeting  at 
Malvern,  Pa.,  will  convene  at  10.30  o'clock  after 
the  first  of  Eighth  Month. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia.  —  During  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  Fifth-days 
only- — from  nine  to  one. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  year 
1912-'13  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  10th, 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  new  pupils 
(and  especially  of  candidates  for  scholarship  assist- 
ance) should  be  made  early  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Died. — At  his  home  in  Media,  Pa.,  Second  Month 
1,  1912,  Richard  M.  Chambers,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa. 

 ,  Sixth  Month  13,  1912,  at  her  home  near 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elizabeth  C.  Carter,  wife  of 
Charles  S.  Carter,  aged  sixty-five  years;  a  beloved 
elder  and  member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends. 

 ,  at  her  residence  near  Fallsington,  Pa., 

First  Month  18,  1912,  Phebe  H.  Burgess,  in  the 
ninety-sixth  year  of  her  age;  a  beloved  member 
and  elder  of  Falls  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God." 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  sister,  Phebe  H.  Bur- 
gess, near  Fallsington,  Pa.,  First  Month  18,  1912, 
Robert  L.  Burgess,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 

age. . 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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A  Friends'  Center  in  Philadelphia. 

Last  Third  Month  there  appeared  on 
the  first  page  of  The  Friend  an  important 
report  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  three 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meetings,  the  report 
having  received  the  approval  of  these 
meetings.  We  have  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed new  building  at  Arch  and  Fourth 
Streets.  Yearly  Meeting  soon  followed 
the  issuance  of  this  report  and  the  time  was 
opportune  for  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  report.  Since  then  much  has  been 
said  in  Friendly  circles  all  over  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  regard  to  the  proposed  move, 
as  it  proves  to  be  a  topic  of  great  interest 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  our  membership. 
Some  of  this  has  come  to  the  office  of  The 
Friend,  and  it  may  be  of  interest,  if  not 
of  value,  to  embrace  the  present  opportu- 
nity to  let  our  readers  share  parts  of  it 
with  us. 

It  appears  that  at  least  five  courses 
touching  the  proposition  have  been  pre- 
sented:    First,  that  nothing  be  done  at 
present.   Second,  that  the  project  of  cen- 
tering all  Friendly  interests  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia  at  one  place  be 
looked  toward  and  that  center  be  estab 
lished  at  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
where  already  are  located  the  Select  School 
and  the  Friends'  Library,  and  where  ample 
room  is  afforded  for  other  buildings.  Third, 
that  the  site  of  the  Twelfth  Street  house  be 
worked  over  and  the  needed  accommoda 
tions  provided  there.     Fourth,  that  the 
valuable  Twelfth  Street  property  be  dis- 
posed of  and  the  proceeds  used  in  purchas 
ing  a  conveniently  located  lot  in  the  sub 
urbs,  it  being  estimated  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  property  on  Twelfth  Street  would 
be  equal  to  the  purchase  of  the  lot,  the 


erection  of  all  needed  buildings  and  a  fund 
that  would  in  part  maintain  them.  Fifth, 
the  improvement  of  the  property  on  Fourth 
Street  below  Arch  as  outlined  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  already  alluded  to. 

There  may  be  other  propositions  that 
have  not  come  to  us,  but  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  as  five  and  that  each  of 
these  has  thoughtful  and  conservative 
supporters  argues  that  the  matter  has  not 
failed  to  awaken  a  real  interest. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  suggestions  in 
order:  (i)  It  may  be  that  the  present  time 
is  not  most  opportune  for  the  introduction 
of  this  topic,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why,  with  the  free  and  open  discussion  that 
it  is  entitled  to,  the  right  conclusion  could 
not  be  reached  within  the  next  year,  as 
easily  as  within  the  next  ten  years.  The 
character  of  the  surroundings  at  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets  are  not  likely  to  be  ma- 
terially changed  for  better  or  for  worse 
in  the  near  future,  and  while  the  location, 
all  will  admit,  is  not  ideal  for  the  boarding- 
house  feature  of  the  project,  offsetting 
advantages,  soon  to  be  reverted  to,  seem  to 
overbalance  this.  Granted  that  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting  is  in  need  of  accommo- 
dations that  it  cannot  have  within  the  pres- 
ent cramped  quarters  at  304  Arch  Street, 
that  the  lack  of  accommodations  is  not 
confined  to  the  one  week  in  Fourth  Month, 
but  that  the  numerous  Yearly  Meeting 
Committees  merit  better  conditions  all 
through  the  year,  that  the  dignity  of  the 
work  we  carry  on  calls  for  a  new  apart- 
ment where  the  Yearly  Meeting's  agent 
can  do  his  work,  and  that  other  claims  made 
by  the  committee  in  their  report  are  real, 
it  would  seem  that  the  near  rather  than  the 
remote  future  was  the  time  to  act. 

(2)  In  the  plan  of  the  New  Philadelphia 
the  proposed  parkway  boulevard  passes 
through  the  southwest  corner  of  the  square 
on  which  the  Friends'  Select  School  and  the 
Library  are  located.  This  would  give  a 
frontage  on  the  boulevard,  and  with  the 
two  important  buildings  on  the  lot  there 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriateness  in 
centering  all  the  Friends'  interests  in  the 
city  at  this  one  place.  Subway  and  trolley 
accommodations  now  largely  eliminate  the 
question  of  access  and  have  little  place  in  a 
(discussion  of  this  sort.    It  is  natural  that 


this  scheme  finds  ready  supporters.  The 
fact,  however,  of  a  frontage  on  the  drive- 
way to  the  park,  while  it  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  property,  may  not  make  it 
even  so  attractive  as  at  present  as  a  place 
for  meeting  and  other  allied  purposes. 
Added  to  this  suggestion  is  yet  another, 
that  on  the  proposed  plan  of  the  "  renova- 
ted city"  this  lot  figures  as  the  site  of  the 
city  courts.  It  might  be  possible  that 
Friends  would  have  their  work  for  noth- 
ing, as  the  city's  rights  would  outweigh 
ours.  The  Select  School  does  not  need  the 
meeting-house,  etc.,  for  its  help  in  any 
degree,  the  library  admirably  located  close 
by  yields  a  larger  service  to  the  school,  possi- 
bly trebled,  than  to  all  the  rest  of  its  patrons 
combined,  and  the  two,  so  long  as  Friends 
continue  to  own  the  property,  would  find 
an  appropriate  home  in  their  present  sites, 
and  neither  be  enhanced  nor  diminished 
in  their  good  works  by  the  lack  of  the  other 
buildings  which  the  group  representing 
Friends'  activities  embraces.  A  school 
property  in  a  great  city  enjoys  thus  a  free- 
dom which  it  cannot  have  when  too  closely 
in  touch  with  the  meeting-house,  committee- 
rooms,  etc. 

(3)  There  is  a  convenience  attached  to 
the  location  of  the  Twelfth  Street  house 
that  no  other  Friends'  property  in  the  city 
can  claim;  this  is  without  question.  The 
cramped  quarters  for  larger  companies  than 
at  present  use  it  would  be  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance,  and  one  that  would 
probably  increase  rather  than  diminish 
with  time.  The  present  arrangement  meets 
present  demands  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  shifting  to  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets 
as  a  meeting-place  for  the  many  committees 
that  now  use  the  Institute  rooms  would  be 
favorably,  received.  Few,  if  indeed  any, 
have  expressed  themselves  as  wishing  to 
see  changes  made  in  the  plans  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

(4)  The  suggestion  to  part  with  the 
Twelfth  Street  property  and  locate  in  a 
residential  section  of  the  city  is  in  line  with 
what  has  occurred  with  several  of  our  sister 
churches  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
As  the  congregation  have  found  homes  in 
the  western  and  northern  sections  of  the 
city,  the  places  of  worship  to  which  they 
were  attached,  near  the  heart  of  the  city 
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and  occupying  very  valuable  sites,  have 
been  sold,  and  new  buildings  erected  near 
where  the  people  dwell.  If  this  has  been  a 
wise  move  in  these  cases,  some  would  argue 
that  a  like  course  in  regard  to  the  Twelfth 
Street  properties  should  be  followed.  On 
the  other  hand,  throwing  sentiment  aside, 
it  would  seem  to  many  others  that  there  is 
a  strong  silent  testimony  to  the  practice  of 
worship  as  held  by  Friends,  here  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  the  Twelfth  Street  meeting- 
house stands  a  mute  witness,  it  may  be 
more  powerful  and  pervading  than  we  give 
it  credit  for.  This  testimony  has  been 
borne  for  a  century  by  the  Twelfth  Street 
house,  and  as  a  legacy  from  one  generation 
to  another,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fix  a  value 
on  this  feature  of  the  gift.  It  is  more  than 
a  business  proposition  and  trenches  on 
questions  that  cannot  be  gauged  by  meth- 
ods that  maintain  in  business. 

(5)  The  proposition,  that  accommoda- 
tions be  furnished  at  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets,  was  well  outlined  in  the  paper  that 
appeared  in  The  Friend  for  Third  Month 
Seventh.  Reference  was  made  to  the  Devon- 
shire House  in  London,  and  a  contrast  hinted 
at  which  might  have  been  further  elaborated 
had  space  permitted.  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  is  a  depository  in  theory  of  rich 
possessions  of  historical  matters,  and  it 
would  be  so  in  fact,  and  that  in  a  short  time, 
were  a  suitable  place  available  for  the 
preservation  of  material  that  is  ready  at 
hand.  Where  could  there  be  a  more  appro- 
priate home  for  such  than  on  the  ground 
that  was  the  gift  of  the  Founder  of  the  city 
to  the  Society  of  Friends? 

A  recent  fVestonian  discusses  at  some 
length  the  call  for  such  a  depository  and 
quotes  from  a  paper  issued  by  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society  as  follows:  "We  must 
learn  to  distinguish  between  methods  and 
principles.  The  unhappy  divergence  from 
real  Quakerism  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
insistence  on  unchanging  methods  on  the 
other,  which  together  have  been  the  cause 
of  unfortunate  divisions,  would  largely 
have  been  remedied  by  an  education  which 
qualified  for  a  comprehension  of  the  essen- 
tials of  things  and  a  historic  background 
which  made  possible  an  appreciation  of  the 
real  purpose  and  mission  of  the  Society  of 
Friends."  Surely  if  such  an  organization 
has  this  in  part  as  its  object,  it  merits  the 
cordial  co-operation  and  support  of  all 
Friends  in  the  Yearly  Meeting.  With  a 
central  building  on  the  premises  at  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets  as  proposed,  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  the  large  dining-room 
facilities  now  there  in  the  second  floor  of 
the  meeting-house  will  be  an  added  attrac- 


tion for  all  the  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions of  Yearly  Meeting  week  being  held 
in  the  old  house,  and  the  interests  that  have 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  divided  will  be 
more  united  by  the  move.  Older  Friends 
who  stop  for  the  week  at  the  boarding- 
house  will  be  present  at  these  meetings, 
and  will  add  not  a  little  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  occasions.  The  social  feature 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting  life,  which  is  so  en- 
hanced at  the  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Barnesville,  by  the  Friends  from  different 
neighborhoods  meeting  at  the  Boarding 
School,  will  also  be  fostered. 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  has  brought 
forth  two  suggestions  that  can  be  alluded 
to  in  a  few  words.  One  was  that  boarding 
facilities  for  the  one  week  each  year  could 
be  secured  by  a  committee  renting  an  equiva- 
lent set  of  apartments  in  a  good  hotel  in 
the  city,  and  arranging  for  Friends  from 
the  country  to  use  them.  This  would  not 
meet  the  various  other  needs  that  the  new 
building  is  supposed  to  answer,  and  to 
many  does  not  savor  of  the  hospitality  that 
has  characterized  Philadelphia  Friends  from 
the  days  of  long  ago  when  Yearly  Meeting 
week  was  looked  forward  to  as  a  time  to 
renew  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  year 
before,  down  to  the  very  recent  times  when 
Friends  largely  ceased  to  "keep  house" 
in  the  old  style  in  Philadelphia.  The  second 
matter  is  a  suggestion  that  the  two  acre 
green  lot  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  would 
be  better  utilized  were  it  thrown  open, 
under  proper  supervision,  to  the  children 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood,  and  whose 
glimpses  of  growing  things  is  confined 
largely  to  the  peeps  through  the  iron  gates, 
and  to  occasional  visits  to  the  parks.  This 
question  still  stands  with  the  proposed 
house  built  or  not  built,  and  hardly  is 
relevant  to  the  matter  under  review.  It 
has  often  been  before  Friends  and  has  much 
to  commend  it. 

____  D.  H.  F. 

It  was  said  of  one  of  the  best  men  of  our 
generation:  "Whenever  he  entered  a  room 
of  any  kind,  the  conversation  that  was 
going  on,  and  the  discussion,  immediately 
sprang  up  to  a  far  higher  level  than  it  was 
before."  And  to  this  is  added:  "Men 
thought  their  best  and  spoke  their  best  in 
his  presence."  What  worthier  commenda- 
tion could  any  man  have?  The  only  good- 
ness that  counts  is  the  goodness  which  makes 
itself  felt,  and  real  goodness  which  is  of 
the  daily  habit  and  inner  life  of  a  man 
always  does  make  itself  felt.  And  here  is 
the  other  side  of  the  same  noble  influence, 
for  influence  which  makes  for  good  always 
casts  out  evil.  "  He  habitually  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  every  mean  and  un- 
worthy thought  was  asphyxiated." — Great 
Thoughts. 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Educational  Committee 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 

Two  extracts  from  annual  reports  of  thi 
committee  explain  its  feeling  in  regard  to  th 
appropriations: — "It  is  the  desire  of  th 
committee  not  only  to  judiciously  apportio: 
the  fund  entrusted  to  its  care,  but  t< 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  . 
to  foster  and  promote  excellence  in  grad 
of  work  accomplished  in  the  schools." — 1903 
"The  committee  has  always  felt  it  a  par 
of  its  service  to  encourage  schools  to  mee; 
their  own  expenses,  or  to  look  to  their  ow 
immediate  Meeting  for  the  additional  sup 
port  needed.  We  feel  this  has  a  doubl 
service,  it  relieves  us,  thus  permitting  a 
extension  of  help  in  some  other  quarte 
where  the  demand  is  more  urgent;  and  w 
realize  that  when  the  main  responsibilit 
rests  with  the  members  of  the  particula 
Meeting  greater  interest  in  the  school  : 
aroused,  and  greater  efficiency  on  the  pai 
of  the  school  often  follows." — 1902. 

During  the  past  year,  Anna  Walton  ha 
compiled  a  valuable  card  catalogue  of  a 
the  children  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
It  tells  the  parents'  names,  Monthly  Meetin 
wherein  a  member,  and  name  of  scho( 
when  child  is  attending  one.  There  ai 
two  copies,  one  arranged  alphabetically  an 
one  chronologically,  and  this  catalogue  wi 
be  valuable  to  many  who  are  not  membei 
of  the  Educational  Committee. 

When  practically  all  of  Anna  Walton; 
time  was  engaged  in  1907,  a  standing  sul; 
committee  of  the  Educational  Committt 
was  appointed,  called  the  Advisory  Commi 
tee,  whose  duty  was  to  meet  in  consultatio 
with  the  Superintendent  whenever  her  wor, 
needed  its  judgment.  In  Eleventh  Monti 
19 10,  the  name  of  this  committee  w< 
changed  to  the  Executive  Committee,  ani 
it  was  given  unspecified  but — in  the  langua^ 
of  the  minute — ■"  somewhat  increased  pov 
ers."  This  action  was  the  result  of  a  stror| 
feeling  among  some  members  of  the  Educi 
tional  Committee  that  its  work  was  nd 
fully  meeting  the  needs  of  its  schools. 

To  consider  the  whole  subject  a  speci.) 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Educ;] 
tional  Committee,  and  it,  to  learn  more  1 
detail  the  needs  and  condition  of  the  schoo 
under  its  care,  requested  the  Superintendei 
to  devote  most  of  her  time  for  one  wint< 
to  visiting  them.    For  that  one  winter- 
1911-1912 — the  monthly  meetings  for  tl 
teachers  were  discontinued,  except  two  < 
three  for  the  discussion  of  their  commc 
problems.    These  meetings  seemed  rath<] 
less  necessary  than  previously,  because  se1 
eral  teachers  were  taking  weekly  lessoi 
at  the  University  of   Pennsylvania,  aril 
because  the  universal  tendency  to  specializ 
had  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  sele< 
lessons  or  lectures  acceptable  to  all  at  tr 
meetings. 

Reports  of  the  Executive  Committee  at j, 
mitted  its  greatest  problem  to  be  that  < 
means  for  raising  and  equalizing  the  standat 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  schools. 

One  monthly  report  of  the  Superintendei 
said:  "There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feelir 
among  the  friends  of  education  in  our  Year! 
Meeting  that  there  is  too  much  different 
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between  our  smaller  schools  and  our  few 
large,  well-organized  and  amply  equipped 
college-preparatory  schools." 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  our 
smaller  Friends'  schools  do  not  compare 
favorably  in  all  respects  with  the  larger  ones. 
Better  teachers  in  the  large  schools  is  the 
one  most  often  given,  but  1  believe  the 
difference  in  the  training  and  experience 
of  the  teachers  is  not  as  great  as  is  sup- 
posed.   .    .  . 

"Their  salaries  ...  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  those  given  in  other  private 
schools,  nor  with  those  of  public  school 
teachers  who  have  had  less  training  and 
experience.    .    .  . 

"Another  difference  between  our  schools 
and  the  larger  ones,  is  in  their  buildings  and 
equipment.     .    .  . 

"Too  many  subjects  and  too  many 
classes  make  teaching  in  ungraded  schools 
difficult,  and  good  results  hard  to  obtain. 
No  teacher  can  teach  equally  well  every 
subject  in  the  curriculum  of  even  an  ele- 
mentary school.    .    .  . 

"The  large  schools  have  six  or  seven 
recitation  periods  daily,  the  smaller  ones 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirty. 

"Almost  as  great  contrasts  can  be  found 
among  our  smaller  schools  as  between  them 
and  the  larger  schools."    .    .  . 

The  following  quotations  are  from  the 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  last 
Second  Month: — 

"  The  subject  which  has  claimed  the  largest 
share  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  during  the  past  three 
months  is  one  that  was  mentioned  in  its  last 
report,  viz:  'that  of  raising  the  standard  of 
our  schools,  both  as  to  teaching  and  equip- 
ment, until  they  compare  more  favorably 
with  the  larger  schools  of  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  with  other  schools  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods.' 

"  In  spite  of  the  faithful  visiting  and  over- 
sight of  our  Superintendent,  and  of  the  ef- 
forts of  our  committee  as  a  whole  to  help 
our  teachers,  our  schools  fall  short  of  the 
demands  justly  made  upon  them  by  their 
communities. 

"At  present  the  training  received  at  our 
smaller  schools  is  not  uniform,  and  this  is 
shown  when  the  pupils  go  to  Westtownor 
other  College  Preparatory  Schools. 

"The  small  schools  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 
are  the  feeders  of  the  large  ones,  and  it  is 
essential  that  in  our  educational  system,  the 
foundation  be  fully  as  complete  and  sub- 
stantial as  the  superstructure.  As  far  as 
possible,  this  should  be  corrected  and  the 
schools  standardized.  Your  Executive 
Committee  has  been  conscious  of  this  con- 
dition for  some  time,  but  with  our  present 
resources  and  appointment,  has  seemed 
unable  to  cope  successfully  with  it. 

"That  the  situation  has  become  serious 
enough  to  arouse  general  interest,  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  the  public  meet- 
ing of  Friends'  Educational  Association, 
held  Eleventh  Month  18,  191 1,  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  educational  status  of  the 
schools  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 
.  "  From  the  addresses  and  discussion  at  this 
meeting,  it  was  apparent  that  local  com- 
mittees dealing  only  with  local  conditions, 


could  not  be  expected  to  consider  the  educa- 
tional situation  as  a  whole. 

"That  this  presentation  of  the  subject  by 
the  Educational  Association  was  opportune, 
was  proved  by  the  general  and  sincere 
interest  which  it  aroused.  So  definite  was 
this  interest  that  it  crystallized  into  action, 
and  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  whole  subject  and  report 
to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Educational 
Association.  This  committee  formulated 
a  very  definite  plan  for  accomplishing  the 
purposes  desired,  but,  upon  further  con- 
sideration, has  generously  withdrawn  it 
and  has  given  to  our  committee,  for  its  use, 
the  admirable  result  of  its  labor.    .  . 

"When  the  time  arrived  for  your  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  meet  in  First  Month, 
both  the  Clerk  of  the  Educational  Commit- 
tee and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  felt  the  present  consideration 
of  our  schools  so  important,  because  of  their 
needs  and  because  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest in  them,  that  they  invited  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  several 
members  of  the  General  Committee  who  are 
near,  or  often  in,  Philadelphia. 

"This  meeting  was  held  First  Month  22, 
1912.  Anna  Walton  was  asked  to  speak  of 
the  needs  of  our  schools,  and  enumerated 
them  as  follows: — 

1.  Better  trained  teachers. 

2.  More  interest  and  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  parents. 

3.  More  thorough  and  systematic  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  local  committees. 

4.  More  intelligent  and  general  interest 
on  the  part  of  Meetings  in  charge  of  the 
schools. 

5.  Better  buildings  and  equipment." 
"This  meeting  (composed  of  the  Executive 

Committee  and  others),  felt  that  while  the 
work  outlined  by  the  minute  appointing  the 
Educational  Committee  covered  the  needs 
thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  while  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  has  had  the  approval  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  gradually  extending 
its  field  of  labor  from  time  to  time,  particu- 
larly by  the  employment  of  a  Superintend- 
ent; the  scope  of  the  minute  under  which  it 
is  triennially  appointed,  is  far  too  limited 
for  the  character  or  amount  of  work  so 
evidently  needing  to  be  done  now.  Much 
satisfaction  was  expressed  that  the  Educa- 
tional Association  had  shown  such  practical 
interest  in  our  schools,  and  was  ready  to 
make  organized  effort  to  help  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  feeling  prevailed  in  the 
meeting  that  the  excellent  methods  of  work 
outlined  by  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
Educational  Association  would  accomplish 
more  if  pursued  in  the  authority  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

"The  general  feeling  of  your  Executive 
Committee  and  of  those  who  met  with  them 
was,  that  if  the  Yearly  Meeting  realized 
how  the  field  of  the  Educational  Committee 
has  widened,  and  how  serious  are  the  present 
problems  of  our  schools;  also  what  advan- 
tages would  result  from  a  Yearly  Meeting 
Committee  composed  partly  of  trained 
educators  and  partly  of  intelligently  in- 
terested and  executive  men  and  women,  the 
Yearly  Meeting  would  appoint  in  next 
Fourth  Month  a  new,  and  possibly  smaller, 


Educational  Committee,  better  qualified 
than  the  present  one  feels  itself  to  be  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  would  officially  enlarge 
its  scope  to  meet  present-day  needs. 

"The  Executive  Committee  also  urged  its 
united  feeling  that  if  a  new  Educational 
Committee  could  be  appointed  this  spring, 
including  among  its  members  those  of  the 
Educational  Association  most  interested 
in  this  work,  and  that  if  this  new  committee 
were  empowered  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
to  use  the  means  already  suggested,  or 
similar  ones,  the  cause  of  education  in  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  would  prosper  in 
the  best  and  highest  way. 

"The  feeling  was  also  expressed  by  mem- 
bers of  both  the  Educational  Association 
and  of  the  Educational  Committee  that  if 
this  work  should  be  carried  on  outside  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  Meeting  would  lose 
greatly  by  not  sharing  in  it. 

"Our  Yearly  Meeting  has  always  been  a 
unit  on  the  subject  of  properly  educating 
its  members,  and  has  also  shown,  by  the 
admission  of  non-members  to  its  schools, 
that  it  realizes  its  responsibility  to  the 
community.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate 
if  this  advance  movement  along  educational 
lines  in  our  midst  should  not  have  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  or  if  the  Yearly  Meeting  should 
miss  the  strength  and  stimulus  it  would  in 
turn  receive  therefrom." 

At  its  meeting  in  last  Second  Month, 
the  Educational  Committee  decided  to  lay 
the  situation  of  its  schools  clearly  before 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  This  was  done  in  its 
annual  report,  presented  last  month,  and 
which  is  too  recent  to  require  quoting. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  accepted  the  report 
as  presented,  and  appointed  a  new  committee 
of  twenty-one  members,  several  of  whom  are 
trained  educators  with  the  problems  of  the 
Educational  Committee  at  heart.  The  Ed- 
ucational Committee  is  thus  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  in  its  existence,  which  it  enters 
with  fresh  interest  and  courage.  The  new 
committee  cannot  suddenly  alter  conditions, 
nor  does  it  desire  to  take  any  action  without 
careful  investigation  and  consideration.  Its 
changes  will  be  those  of  method  but  not  of 
purpose,  which  continues  to  be  what  has 
been  truly  called  "a  righteous  concern"  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting — "  the  guarded  educa- 
tion of  its  youth" — and  the  dissemination 
of  Quaker  principles. 

Surely  the  truth  must  be  that  whatso- 
ever in  our  daily  life  is  lawful  and  right  for 
us  to  be  engaged  in,  is  in  itself  a  part  of  our 
obedience  to  God;  a  part,  that  is,  of  our 
very  religion.  Whensoever  we  hear  people 
complaining  of  obstructions  and  hindrances 
put  by  the  duties  of  life  in  the  way  of  de- 
voting [hemselves  to  God,  we  may  be  sure 
they  are  under  some  false  view  or  other. 

They  do  not  look  upon  their  daily  work 
as  the  task  God  has  set  them,  and  as  obe- 
dience due  to  Him.  We  may  go  farther, 
and  say,  not  only  that  the  duties  of  life, 
be  they  never  so  toilsome  and  distracting, 
are  no  obstructions  to  a  life  of  any  degree 
of  inward  holiness,  but  that  they  are  even 
direct  means,  when  rightly  used,  to  promote 
our  sanctificai.ion.-H.  E.  Manning. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OP  HIS  WILL. 

Have  you  learned  the  precious  lesson, 

In  the  mystery  of  God's  will? 
Do  you  know  the  blessed  secret 

Just  to  suffer  and  be  still? 
Oh,  'tis  hard  for  human  nature 

In  the  turmoil  and  the  strife; 
But  'tis  healing  for  the  spirit, 

Cleansing  all  the  inner  life. 

In  the  seven-fold  heated  furnace, 

Through  the  mystery  of  Grace, 
He  will  watch  us  till  reflected 

His  own  image  in  our  face; 
For  a  groaning,  sad  creation 

Waits  the  Godlike  sons  of  God; 
Who  like  Jesus  in  the  Garden, 

Their  Gethsemane  have  trod. 

And  this  glorious,  new  creation 

From  the  ruins  of  the  old; 
He  has  purposed  to  redeem  them, 

Bringing  forth  his  wealth  of  gold  ; 
Golden  vessels,  holy  temples, 

Not  a  wrinkle,  spot  or  stain; 
Educated  for  their  office, 

They  with  Him  as  priests  shall  reign. 

— Selected. 


A  Reclaimer  of  Men. 


JOHN  C.  MATJLE. 

In  the  Philadelphia  North  American  of 
Sixth  Month  25th,  there  is  a  most  inter- 
esting account  of  Frank  H.  Starr  who,  for 
the  past  twenty-three  years  has  labored 
effectually  among  discharged  prisoners,  help- 
ing them  to  secure  positions  and  to  become 
self-supporting  and  respectable  members 
of  the  community.  After  this  long  period 
of  useful  work,  Frank  H.  Starr  deceased 
on  Sixth  Month  24th,  after  a  few  days' 
illness,  having  helped  more  than  2,500  men 
to  live  changed  lives,  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  whom  "  made  good,"  and  the 
following  extracts  from  the  newspaper 
article  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  readers  of 
The  Friend. 

After  an  introductory  paragraph  or  two 
the  article  says: — 

"Twenty-three  years  ago  Frank  Starr 
was  known  only  as  a  man  who  had  run 
desperate  chances,  who  was  familiar  with 
every  kink  and  trick  of  the  underworld, 
who  had  started  out  as  a  boy  with  the 
boast  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself 
and  pick  up  as  good  a  living  as  any  fellow 
in  the  tenderloin.  He  was  born  seventy 
years  ago  in  the  ninth  ward.  At  one  time 
he  was  keeper  of  the  notorious  Pennsyl- 
vania Club  at  Long  Branch.  For  a  period 
of  thirty  years  his  life  does  not  bear  in- 
quiry, and  the  charity  that  he  has  ex- 
tended to  all  those  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact  is  extended  by  his  friends 
and  admirers  to  his  record  which  is  written 
in  police  annals.  He  never  tried  to  hide  it 
himself.  It  was  one  of  his  assets  in  dealing 
with  the  men  he  undertook  to  bring  back 
to  respectability.  '  I  know  what  you  are 
up  against,'  he  used  to  tell  them.  '  1  under- 
stand the  temptations.  I  have  fought 
them,  too.  1  know  the  easiest  way  is  to 
slide  back  where  you  came  from.  You  have 
a  dogged  fight  before  you,  but  it  is  worth 
while.' 

"It  was  a  woman  who  recalled  Frank 
Starr  to  the  knowledge  of  the  untainted 
side  of  life.  While  he  was  serving  a  term 
in  Sing  Sing  he  met  Frances  Willard,  the 
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founder  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  passed 
through  the  prison,  speaking  to  this  man 
and  that,  saying  a  word  here  and  offering 
encouragement  there  until  she  came  to 
Starr.  Something  about  her  personality, 
something  of  the  holiness  and  the  high  pur- 
pose of  her  life,  struck  the  man,  who  had 
never  before  thought  that  goodness  could 
wear  an  attractive  mien.  The  miracle  was 
wrought.  The  spirit  which  has  been  a 
pillar  of  fire  to  thousands  of  criminals  was 
enkindled  at  that  meeting.  Frank  Starr, 
the  crook,  died  and  in  his  place  was  born 
Frank  Starr,  the  savior  of  criminals,  the 
man  who  has  wrestled  with  society  for  a 
place  in  its  ranks  for  those  who  have  been 
self-ousted,  but  who  have  made  good  their 
old  delinquencies." 

Frank  Starr's  labors  among  the  prison- 
ers began  in  1889,  in  connection  With  a  small 
company  who  were  beginning  the  work 
which  he  has  since  perfected.  Starting  in  a 
small  way,  this  good  work  commended 
itself  to  the  support  of  the  benevolent  and 
the  Rescue  Home  was  soon  established  in 
its  present  quarters  in  West  Philadelphia, 
as  far  away  from  criminal  temptations  as 
practicable.  Here  the  released  prisoners 
were  taught  simple  trades,  such  as  broom- 
making,  the  object  being  to  make  them  as 
near  self-supporting  as  possible  after  re- 
covering from  the  first  strangeness  of  life 
outside  the  prison. 

He  always  urged  upon  the  men  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  they  should  go  back  to  their 
old  occupations  which  they  had  left  when 
they  had  first  done  wrong,  and  insisted  that 
the  manly  course  "was  to  face  it  out,  to 
make  their  employers  and  neighbors  be- 
lieve in  the  sincerity  of  their  convers'on 
and  to  stay  and  endure  the  test." 

"After  the  home  had  been  running  for 
ten  years  or  more,  Starr  was  appointed 
superintendent,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
made  a  record  for  himself  and  a  name 
for  his  institution  that  has  given  impetus 
to  similar  work  all  over  the  country.  He 
built  slowly  but  steadily  the  mental  and 
moral  fiber  of  his  men,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  tore  down,  wherever  he  could, 
the  prejudices  of  society,  and  waged  war 
against  the  ironclad  injustice  which  re- 
fuses a  fallen  man  another  chance.  He 
got  his  men  by  going  after  them  to  pris- 
ons and  penitentiaries.  He  visited  in  their 
cells  and  talked  to  them  after  this  fashion: 
'  I  know  that  you  feel  sore  and  bitter  at 
the  world,  that  you  hate  every  one  in  it, 
that  you  feel  the  law  is  unjust,  that  you  are 
its  victim  and  that  you  have  been  kept  here 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge.  This  is  all  wrong. 
You  brought  your  punishment  on  yourself. 
You  have  taken  your  dose  like  a  man.  Now 
forget  it  and  make  every  one  else  do  like- 
wise. Come  with  me  and  I  will  give  you 
food  and  shelter.  I'll  see  that  you  have 
work,  and  I'll  pay  you  for  doing  it  until 
you  can  get  on  your  feet.' 

"The  invitation  was  accepted  in  at  least 
2,500  cases,  as  the  records  of  the  home 
show,  and  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  those 
who  accepted  are  to-day  able  to  look  the 
world  in  the  face  and  their  fellow-man 
squarely. 

Starr  always  found  his  men  jobs  that 
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were  suitable.  He  won  the  confidence  0 
employers,  and  when  he  recommended  . 
workman  no  question  was  asked,  for  h 
stood  sponsor,  and  that  man  gained  froir 
him  something  of  his  ruggedness  and  de' 
termination  to  do  the  decent  thing. 

Frank  Starr  will  be  buried  with  the  se! 
crets  of  2,500  criminals  locked  safely  be  I 
hind  his  speechless  lips.    When  he  wrun 
his  men's  hands  on  parting  with  them  an1 
bade  them  godspeed  he  told  them  thai 
their  past  was  safe  with  him,  and  the 
knew  that  his  lips  were  sealed.    He  neve]' 
intimated  to  any  one  that  he  knew  any) 
thing  about  his  guests.    He  spoke  of  ther 
as  if  they  were  strangers,  and  several  time; 
when  a  man  had  fallen  and  come  for  j 
second  chance  he  acted  as  if  it  were  his  firs 
appearance  at  the  home. 

He  followed  his  ex-convicts  throug 
thick  and  thin  and  fought  their  battle 
for  recognition  as  fiercely  as  they  did  then 
selves.  It  was  on  that  account  that  he  woi 
their  hearts  and  confidence,  and  becaus 
of  that  his  death  comes  as  such  a  blow  t 
the  inmates  of  the  home." 

Frank  Starr  had  for  some  time  been  sub 
ject  to  lung  trouble  and  finally  he  was  takej 
with  a  hemorrhage.  Although  he  afterwarl 
rallied,  he  was  soon  stricken  again  and  passe! 
away,  groping  for  the  hands  of  his  ex-corj 
vict  friends  and  murmuring  a  blessing. 

The  secret  of  the  great  influence  of  th  J 
benefactor  of  his  kind  is  to  be  found  in  th  j 
concluding  paragraph: 

"To  reformed  criminals  who  are  no1 
honored  citizens  of  their  country,  the  nam) 
of  Frank  Starr  carries  a  benediction,  an] 
few  of  them,  wherever  they  live,  whateve! 
their  vocation,  no  matter  how  blurred  b 
time  their  criminal  records,  can  mentio 
that  name  without  a  lump  in  their  throat 
Starr  is  known  as  'the  man  who  set  me 
straight,'  as  'the  fellow  who  was  whiii 
clean  through,'  as  '  the  reformer  who  n! 
formed  himself  before  he  preached  1| 
others.'  He  was  'square  and  on  the  level! 
and  no  man  who  ever  came  in  contact  wit 
him  failed  to  trust  him  or  hesitated  to  pi 
the  molding  of  his  life  into  his  hands." 


Let  us,  then,  learn  that  we  can  never  t 
lonely  or  forsaken  in  this  life.    Shall  the) 
forget  us  because  they  are  "made  perfect? 
Shall  they  love  us  the  less  because  they  no 
have  power  to  love  us  more?    If  we  forgq 
them  not,  shall  they  not  remember  us  wit 
God?    No  trial,  then,  can  isolate  us,  r 
sorrow  can  cut  us  off  from  the  communic 
of  saints.    Kneel  down,  and  you  are  wit| 
them;  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  the  heaven] | 
world,  high  above  all  perturbation,  hand 
serenely  overhead;  only  a  thin  veil,  it  maj 
be,  floats  between.    All  whom  we  love< 
and  all  who  loved  us,  whom  we  still  love  n 
less,  while  they  love  us  yet  more,  are  ev< 
near,  because  ever  in  his  presence  in  whoi 
we  live  and  dwell. — H.  E.  Manning. 


God  is  better  served  in  resisting  a  tempt; 
tion  to  evil  than  in  many  formal  prayer 
This  is  but  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  but  th< 
every  hour  and  minute  of  the  day.  S 
much  more  is  our  continual  watch  than  01 
morning  and  evening  devotion. — Penn. 
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The  Christian  Man  in  Business.* 

BY  WALTER  E.  VAIL. 

As  a  text  for  this  little  paper  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  a  part  of  Tennyson's 
"  In  Memoriam"  where  he  says: 

'  'And  so  the  word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 
Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf, 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 
In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef." 

There  is  still  another  one  from  his  poem, 
"The  Golden  Year": 

"Ah!  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Thru  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year?" 

The  Christian  man  in  business  is  a  sub- 
ject covering  a  very  wide  field  and  takes  in 
practically  everything  of  human  interest, 
as  what  is  known  as  business  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  human  existence,  our  bread 
and  butter,  our  clothes  and  shelter,  as  well 
as  the  luxuries,  elegancies  and  refinements 
of  modern  civilization. 

In  my  mind  a  Christian  is  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  applicability  of  and  practices 
the  Golden  Rule — that  is,  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  I  have  talked  with  many  men 
who  in  five  minutes'  conversation  will 
deny  the  feasibility  of  practicing  this  rule 
among  men,  especially  when  they  come  to 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  war,  and 
virtually  say,  though  not  in  these  words, 
that  Christ  either  did  not  mean  what  He 
said  when  He  announced  Himself  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  or  that  He  enunciated  a  doc- 
trine that  was  not  workable  among  men, 
i.  e.,  that  He  did  not  know  what  He  was 
talking  about.  They  claimed  that  they  had 
faith  in  Christ  while  denying  that  they 
had  any  faith  at  all  in  distinctive  Christian 
principles,  willing  to  accept  the  respecta- 
bility of  a  Christian  name  and  yet  announc- 
ing a  disbelief  in  everything  that  makes 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  distinct  from  other 
great  religious  teachings  of  history.  But 
notwithstanding  this  1  believe  real  Chris- 
tianity is  permeating  society  persistently 
and  continually,  and  that  there  is  more 
brotherhood  and  good  will  in  the  world 
to-day  than  in  any  previous  moment,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  cheats  and 
liars,  and  with  all  the  conflicting  selfish 
interests  that  are  abounding,  there  are  more 
honest  men  and  there  is  more  truth  told 
to-day  than  ever  before. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  see  self-inter- 
est in  honesty  rather  than  in  deception. 
Take  for  instance  a  great  banking  institu- 
tion. It  could  not  for  a  moment  tolerate 
an  act  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  its  em- 
ployees even  if  the  dishonesty  was  in  favor 
of  the  bank.  If  on  making  our  deposit  a 
mistake  is  made  either  for  or  against  the 
bank  we  have  explicit  faith  that  the  mistake 
will  be  corrected  and  the  account  made 
exactly  right.  This  is  only  a  sample  of  what 
is  going  on  in  most  large  businesses.  En- 
lightened  self-interest   has    recognized  a 

*Read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  College  Park 
Association  of  Friends,  California. 


quickened  public  conscience  that  will  not 
tolerate  dishonesty.  When  I  hear  such 
phrases  as  "business  is  business,"  "you 
cannot  trust  anybody,"  "every  man  has 
his  price,"  I  know  of  course  that  there  is 
one  man  that  has  a  low  moral  standard  in 
business  affairs;  and  when  1  hear  a  man  say 
that  one  cannot  succeed  in  business  and  be 
honest  1  believe  him  to  be  not  only  dishon- 
est but  foolish  as  well. 

The  Bible  says,  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  This  in  the  long  run  applies  to 
business  enterprises  as  well  as  to  physical 
[and  spiritual — Ed.]  humanity.  The  business 
that  is  continually  sinning  against  society 
must  inevitably  fail,  just  as  the  man  who 
is  practicing  bad  habits  must  suffer  the 
penalty  of  earlier  death  because  of  those 
sins. 

I  was  impressed  some  time  ago  with 
reading  James  Anthony  Froude  concerning 
the  philosophy  of  history.  He  says  the 
only  lesson  he  has  learned  in  all  his  histori- 
cal research  is  that  somehow  the  world  is 
built  on  a  moral  foundation  and  that  in 
the  long  run  it  shall  be  well  with  the  right- 
eous and  ill  with  the  wicked. 

There  is  a  kind  of  competition  that  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  Golden  Rule. 
Of  course  there  is  a  kind  of  competition  that 
is  opposed  to  its  very  spirit.  1  might  use 
an  illustration  of  play:  Two  boys  are  con- 
tending, each  trying  to  win  a  game.  The 
competition  is  entirely  friendly,  each  boy 
is  happy  in  his  efforts  to  win  from  the  other 
and  either  one  would  be  disappointed  if 
the  other  did  not  try  to  win.  There  is 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  competition  in 
business;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  com- 
petition that  violently  thrusts  aside  the 
rules  of  the  game,  which  cheats  and  dis- 
sembles and  does  what  we  would  despise 
the  other  man  for  doing  and  for  which  we 
certainly  despise  ourselves  if  we  have  done. 
This  kind  of  business  is  destructive  of 
course  of  the  happiness  of  both  individuals 
in  the  contest.  Proper  competition  forces 
poor  business  to  cease,  as  the  good  must 
succeed  when  it  becomes  opposed  to  the 
defective. 

The  best  missionaries  are  Christian  busi- 
ness men  who  do  business  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples, as  Christianity  is  a  practical  thing 
and  shines  out  brightest  not  in  the  pulpit 
but  in  the  factory  and  among  men  who  are 
laboring  for  the  common  good,  especially 
those  who  are  laboring  with  their  hands, 
shining  brightest  not  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  wear  clean  clothes  but  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  clean  hearts,  for  it  is  they 
who  see  God. 

A  man  is  valuable  to  the  community, 
you  might  say  to  himself  finally,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  desire  to  serve  instead  of  to  get. 
Even  a  child  is  happier  when  he  finds  he 
can  do  something  nice  for  another  person 
than  when  he  can  satisfy  some  selfish  want 
of  his  own.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  business  men  who  have  these 
desires  is  constantly  growing  and  that  the 
world  is  getting  better  daily. 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  Socialists  who 
claim  that  all  human  action  is  selfish,  so 
selfish  that  government  control  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  life  tolerable.  But 


there  is  another  kind — a  Christian  Social- 
ist— who  believes  that  Socialism  itself  would 
be  impossible  except  for  the  Christian  spirit 
that  desires  the  good  of  all  and  is  willing 
to  sacrifice  even  the  individual  comfort 
for  the  common  benefit.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  great  movements  of  history 
have  not  come  through  selfish  greed  that 
finally  devours  itself,  but  through  men 
who  have  fought  fiercely  fur  right  rather 
than  for  money  or  pay. 

The  competition,  however,  that  is  un- 
restrained by  the  Christian  principle  of  the 
Golden  Rule  is  a  species  of  war,  where  each 
man  in  the  contest  is  most  intent  on  de- 
stroying the  other  person  in  order  that  he 
may' obtain  the  spoils  of  war.  In  other 
words  it  is  the  unrestrained  and  active  de- 
sire to  steal  and  is  the  meanest,  as  many  a 
thief  would  hesitate  to  destroy  many  times 
as  much  value  as  he  expects  to  steal,  but 
in  "war  competition"  all  feeling  of  decency 
seems  to  be  lost  and  the  desire  of  general 
good  entirely  abandoned. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete  if, 
while  recognizing  the  great  preponderance 
of  honesty  in  the  world,  we  did  not  at  the 
same  time  recognize  the  tremendous  evils 
that  afflict  the  poor  largely  through  politi- 
cal channels,  selfish  men  obtaining  special 
interests  by  special  legislation,  through 
politicians  whose  efforts  are  not  for  the 
common  good  but  for  powerful  corpora- 
tions, from  whom  they  receive  their  pay  or 
influence.  But  public  conscience  is  awake, 
and  such  evils  as  have  come  through  poli- 
tics in  few  hands  will  be  corrected  by  put- 
ting the  government  more  completely  in 
the  control  of  the  people  whose  right  it  is 
to  rule.  A  convention  made  of  political 
bosses  who  manufacture  delegates  can  no 
longer  nominate  a  winning  ticket.  The 
common  sense  of  justice  among  the  American 
people  is  growing  too  strong  for  that,  and 
it  will  soon  be  proved  that  fraud  and  chi- 
canery in  politics  as  in  business  does  not 
pay.  Christianity  here  is  having  its  great 
present  opportunity. 

Palo  Alto,  California. 

"A  Valuable  Receipt  for  Lowness  of  Spirits." 

Copied  for  The  Friend  from  a  paper  dated  1792. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  seeds  of  Resolution, 
properly  mixed  with  the  oil  of  Good-con- 
science, infuse  into  it  a  large  spoonful  of  the 
Salts  of  Patience,  distil  very  carefully  a 
composing  plant  called  Other  Men's  Woes, 
which  you  find  in  every  part  of  the  Garden 
of  Life,  growing  under  the  broad  leaves 
of  Disguise,  add  a  small  quantity,  it  will 
much  assist  the  Salts  of  Patience  in  their 
operation,  gather  a  handful  of  the  blossoms 
of  Hope  then  sweeten  them  properly  with 
a  Syrup  made  of  the  Balm  of  Providence, 
and  if  you  can  get  any  of  the  seed  of  True 
Friendship,  you  will  have  the  most  valuable 
medicine  that  can  be  administered,  but  you 
must  be  careful  to  get  the  seed  of  True 
Friendship  for  there  is  a  weed  that  very 
much  resembles  it,  called  Self  Interest, 
which  will  spoil  the  whole  composition. 
Make  the  Ingredients  up  in  Pills  of  Comfort, 
take  one  night  and  morning,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  cure  will  be  complete. 
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A  Word  from  Tunesassa,  New  York. 

The  accompanying  report  was  not  written 
for  publication,  but  is  offered  to  the  readers 
of  The  Friend  as  giving  in  afresh  and  lively 
way,  some  of  the  aims,  ends  and  needs  of 
the  School.  Among  the  latter  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  a  fund  for  increasing  salaries 
of  those  who  faithfully  and  unselfishly  labor 
among  the  Seneca  Indians,  as  teachers  or 
caretakers. 

The  concern  of  Friends  for  the  help  of  the 
Indians  resulted  in  the  founding  more  than 
one  hundred  years  ago  of  Friends'  Board- 
ing School  at  Tunesassa,  which  has  long 
since  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Through 
the  generosity  of  former  generations  of 
Friends  and  of  some  yet  living,  grounds, 
buildings  and  funds,  the  latter  yielding 
about  $iooo  annually,  have  been  provided. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  has  contributed  $3000 
yearly. 

It  now  rests  with  those  of  the  present 
generation  to  carry-  on  and  improve  what 
has  been  well  begun. 

William  B.  Evans,  Treasurer. 

205  E.  Central  Avenue, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Tunesassa,  New  York, 
Sixth  Month  14,  1912. 

To  the  Committee  having  care  of  the  Indian 

School. 
Dear  Friends: — 

The  weeks  glide  by  swiftly,  and  have 
again  brought  us  to  the  time  of  reporting 
to  you  as  a  committee.  We  have  been 
brought  very  near  to  you  by  many  kindly 
letters  from  representatives  of  sub-com- 
mittees, received  during  the  past  year,  ex- 
pressive of  interest  in  the  work  you  are  car- 
rying on  here.  We  realize  that  a  number  of 
new  members  may  be  with  you  at  this 
meeting,  and  that  therefore  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  making  a  somewhat  more 
lengthy  report  than  at  some  other  times. 
A  sense  of  gratitude  fills  our  hearts,  that  we 
can  say  "All  are  well,"  and  the  saying  it 
seems  to  mean  so  much  to  those  who  have 
passed  through  a  long  siege  of  quarantine. 
The  fumigating  and  cleaning  afterward, 
was  carried  out  as  nearly  in  accordance  v/ith 
doctor's  and  nurse's  orders  as  we  could, 
often  going  beyond  what  they  had  recom- 
mended. The  rooms  exposed  to  the  scarlet 
fever  after  being  well  disinfected  were  re- 
papered,  and  we  feel  very  hopeful  that  we 
may  not  have  any  trouble  from  the  disease 
in  the  future.  Just  fifty  scholars  are  with  us 
at  present;  one  girl  left  a  few  weeks  ago  on 
account  of  trouble  with  her  eyes,  having  lost 
the  sight  of  one  temporarily  at  least,  and 
we  felt  the  oculist  who  had  treated  her 
before  should  see  her  on  this  occasion  also. 
We  had  taken  her  to  a  specialist  at  Brad- 
ford, but  she  did  not  improve  under  his 
care  as  she  had  before.  Two  boys  ran  away 
a  few  weeks  ago.  They  had  been  unsatis- 
factory and  it  seemed  best  to  let  them  re- 
main away,  and  as  it  was  so  near  the  end 
of  the  term,  their  places  have  not  been  filled. 
The  children  seem  satisfied  and  content, 
and  quite  a  number  would  like  to  work  at 
the  School  during  the  summer. 

It  has  been  of  especial  interest  to  us  to 
note  the  loyalty  of  the  old  students  who  have 


been  at  Hampton,  who  on  their  return  came 
right  to  the  School  from  the  train,  and  the 
feeling  seemed  to  be  that  of  getting  home 
again,  they  seeming  interested  in  all  the 
workings  of  the  institution. 

Many  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  have 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  who  were  willing  to  provide 
such  good  care  for  the  Indian  children,  when 
ill  with  scarlet  fever,  during  the  past  winter. 
They  seemed  to  realize  that  the  children 
could  be  cared  for  here,  so  much  better  than 
if  they  were  at  home.  Many  too,  expressed 
sympathy  with  the  family  in  their  cares 
and  anxieties.  One  Indian  woman  in  writing 
to  us,  spoke  of  her  feelings  in  such  good 
English,  and  in  such  evident  sympathy,  as 
touched  a  tender  chord  in  our  hearts.  She 
said,  "  I  well  know  how  you  must  have 
been  burdened  with  cares  and  anxiety 
through  that  long,  long  siege  of  scarlet  fever. 
No  one  but  a  mother  can  know  the  worry 
and  care  that  will  be  experienced  at  such  a 
time.  Perhaps  my  letter  is  already  too  long, 
but  as  one  mother  to  another,  I  felt  that  you 
should  know  that  you  have  had  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  during  your  trial." 

On  the  thirteenth  of  this  month  was  held 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  W.  C.  T. 
U„  at  the  Tunesassa  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms, 
which  was  quite  an  interesting  occasion. 
Our  pupils  and  nearly  all  of  the  family  at- 
tended. One  of  the  important  features  was 
a  silver  medal  contest,  participated  in  by 
a  class  of  seven  of  the  pupils  from  this 
School.  Quite  a  number  of  visitors  from 
this  and  adjoining  counties  were  in  attend- 
ance. A  party  of  them  were  piloted  over 
to  the  School  by  an  old  Indian  woman  who 
had  attended  here  long  ago.  One  of  the 
party  told  us  afterward  that  the  old  Indian 
had  said  on  their  way  down  to  the  hall, 
"All  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  know  I  owe  to 
that  School,  and  my  regret  is  that,  in  my 
childhood  the  laws  were  not  such  as  to 
make  us  go  to  school  more."  This  Indian 
woman  and  her  temperance  friends  sat  with 
us  during  the  quiet  of  our  little  meeting, 
and  one  of  them  said,  "We  will  be  better 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  day  by  this 
service."  There  were  those  of  the  family 
who  also  felt  strengthened  by  the  quiet 
hour. 

Our  pupils  are  mostly  of  a  younger  class 
than  have  sometimes  been  in  attendance, 
and  in  gathering  such  information  as  we 
are  able,  it  seems  that  this  has  been  increas- 
ingly the  case  for  the  past  few  years.  This 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  older  students 
have  been  going  to  Hampton,  and  the  Thom- 
as Orphanage  has  greatly  increased  its 
capacity,  so  they  have  accommodations 
for  more  older  pupils  than  formerly.  Those 
seeking  admission  for  coming  terms,  are 
principally  among  the  younger  class,  so 
we  have  wondered  whether  the  School 
might  be  approaching  an  era  in  its  history, 
when  it  would  necessarily  be  filled  with 
more  for  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades.  We  feel  the  chances  are  better  for 
influencing  the  younger  children  for  good, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  miss  the  older 
ones  about  the  work  on  the  farm. 

The  season  here  has  been  we  suppose 


unusually  cold  and  backward  for  even  ti  3 
climate.  Much  of  our  first  planting  of  cc  1 
did  not  grow,  and  we  have  had  to  repla; . 
Oats  and  grass  crops  are  looking  pret 
well.  We  have  near  twenty-five  aci  5 
of  oats  and  have  twenty-six  acres  plant  1 
in  corn,  and  three  acres  of  potatoes.  C r 
surplus  potatoes  have  been  nearly  all  sc  1 
to  the  Indians  for  seed,  as  so  many  kt 
what  they  had  for  that  purpose  by  freezi ; 
during  the  extreme  weather  of  the  yi. 
winter;  it  has  been  very  hard  for  them  > 
get  enough  for  planting,  as  there  have  be  1 
very  few  for  sale  in  the  vicinity. 

We  are  milking  fifty  cows  which  ha : 
been  producing  about  seventy  pounds  : 
butter  per  day.  Harvey  Garwood  who  hi; 
been  butter-maker  for  some  three  yes; 
past,  returned  to  his  home  about  the  mr- 
dle  of  Fourth  Month,  since  which  time  o  r 
son,  Foster  Hall,  has  been  doing  the  creai- 
ery  work. 

We  have  the  same  outside  help  as  k : 
year.  Two  of  the  boys  and  two  of  the  gi  ; 
are  expected  to  stay  during  the  summ  ■ 
vacation. 

A  number  of  the  Indian  men  are  havi  ; 
work  on  a  new  state  road  which  is  bei  ; 
built,  and  are  located  at  Conewango.    V  j 
have  not  known  of  as  much  drinking  amoi ; 
them  as  at  some  other  times,  but  do  n 
know  how  it  may  be  at  other  places  on  t:  1 
Reservation.  One  of  their  great  drawbac 
as  a  community  seems  to  be  the  lack  [ 
means  to  get  teams,  and  tools  to  work  wit 
Their  long  accustomed  habit  of  using  1 
all  they  receive  renders  it  very  hard  fj 
them  to  get  enough  ahead  to  equip  ther 
selves  in  a  suitable  manner  for  reaping  tl 
benefits  of  their  fine  farming  lands.  In 
few  cases  some  help  has  been  given,  or  rath 
money  loaned  to  them,  to  help  get  starte 
and  this  has  turned  out  well. 

There  seems  to  be  an  open  field  for  son! 
personal  competitive  work  at  farming  ar 
gardening  in  a  small  way,  among  the  ch  j 
dren  at  the  School,  but  we  have  not  y 
worked  out  a  plan  for  carrying  anything 
this  kind  into  execution.  The  fact  that  tl 
children  are  away  from  the  School  durir 
a  large  part  of  the  growing  season,  rende  I 
it  almost  out  of  the   question  for  them  1 
plant  and  tend  a  crop  to  maturity.  Bi 
something  of  this  kind  might  be  done,  an 
they  graded  on  the  work  up  to  the  School 
close. 

Just  now  we  are  busy  preparing  for  tl 
closing  of  the  term;  and  are  anticipatir 
with  much  pleasure  the  company  of  son 
of  the  Committee  Friends  with  us  on  th; 
occasion,  the  nineteenth. 

We  hope  we  have  not  written  too  mucl 
and  with  kind  regard  for  all  we  remain  ,yai 
friends, 

W.  Mifflin  Hall^kv 
Mary  Anna  E.  Ha^'l. 


Where  persons  are  heavily  enga.re 
there  is  a  certain  feverish  fidgetiness^t 
take  up  several  tasks  at  once,  which  greatl 
interferes  with  quietness  and  thoughtfu 
ness  of  mind,  and  so  with  progress.  Le 
the  aim  of  such  persons  be  to  do  the  thin 
well  rather  than  to  get  through  it  fast.- 
Goulburn. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

THREE  CHINESE  PROVERBS. 

T  J  T  ■ 

The  Sun  is  longer  overhead, 

The  Light  is  slower  leaving; 
There's  Time  to  add  Another  Thread 
To  every  Daily  Weaving, 
n 

Who  looks  on  Food  with  Greed, 

On  Work  with  Loathing, 
May  very  shortly  need 

Both  Food  and  Clothing, 
in 

The  Nightingales  and  Flowers  fear  the  Passing  of 
the  Spring, 

The  Chill  of  Autumn  Showers  and  the  Blight  of 
Winter  Cold. 
I  hear  a  Crimson  Linnet  in  the  Almond  Branches 
sing, 

"Oh,  every  Youthful  Minute  is  a  Precious  Inch 
of  Gold!" 

— Youth's  Companion. 


Ships  of  the  Desert. — This  name  is  one 
by  which  the  camel  is  known  in  the  East. 
Stately  ships  of  the  desert  are  the  camels, 
crossing  the  great  plains  of  golden  sand, 
carrying  the  materials  for  men's  use  in 
the  Eastern  regions.  It  was  they  who  car- 
ried the  treasures  of  Solomon  from  Bagdad 
up  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  they  who  carried 
many  of  the  precious  pieces  of  marble 
and  sculpture  from  Nineveh,  Babylon  and 
Ur,  that  are  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  carriage  of  the  camel  is  haughty,  re- 
signed, grand  and  patient.  He  has  the  phil- 
osophical spirit  of  the  East.  Long  years  he 
has  given  out  his  best,  and  perhaps  the  secret 
of  his  pride  has  been  the  thought,  "the 
greatest  among  you  is  he  who  serves." 

Life  holds  for  him  no  outlook  other  than 
service  for  rather  cruel  masters.  Mercy  to- 
wards his  beast  is  not  in  the  Eastern  mind  a 
very  prominent  characteristic. 

Life  is  a  weary  lying  down  in  the  hot 
burning  sun  for  the  camel,  with  a  whole  load 
of  stones  on  his  back,  or  a  heavy  load  of  hay, 
under  which  you  find  nothing  of  him  but 
his  head.  When  dinner  time  comes  he  must 
eat  under  it  just  the  same. 

The  camel  is  of  inestimable  value  on  the 
long  desert  journeys,  for  he  has  strong  pow- 
ers of  endurance,  and  carries  water  in  a 
natural  pouch,  so  that  he  can  go  for  a  long 
time  without  fresh  water.  He  is  always  a 
part  of  the  great  Eastern  caravans.  1  have 
seen  eighty  at  once  in  the  great  Syrian 
desert  between  Damascus  and  Bagdad. 
They  had  had  no  water  for  many  days, 
and  had  found,  at  last,  a  spring  in  the 
desert.  Attending  them  were  wild-looking 
men  dressed  in  skins.  These  men  drew  the 
water  up  from  the  deep  well  in  buckets  and 
threw  it  into  a  trough  in  the  ground  made 
for  that  purpose.  The  camels  licked  it  up 
witbvtheir  long,  slender  tongues.  Their  joy 
w?  reat  over  the  water,  and  even  though 
it  ,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  they  seemed 
to  hh.e  it. 

I  felt  that  the  camels,  though  they  served 
thei'  masters,  yet  had  a  supercilious  scorn 
of'Ui^m.  They  carry  their  heads  high,  and 
are  kingly  in  their  disdain  of  the  small 
affairs  of  existence. 

The  white  camel  belongs  to  men  of  wealth 
in  Arabia  and  has  kind  treatment. 

At  old  Tadma  in  the  desert  1  have  ridden 
a  camel.   Its  gait  is  rocking,  like  that  of  a 


ship.  Mine  had  no  saddle,  so  I  felt  as  if  I 
might  fall  backwards,  for  there  was  only  a 
rope  to  hold,  and  a  native  Arab  walked 
beside,  and  held  my  foot  for  a  stirrup. 

To  dismount,  the  camel  must  kneel,  and 
it  is  hard  to  hold  on  when  he  begins  to  kneel 
for  one  to  alight.  He  is  a  beast  of  burden, 
and  to  the  East  he  has  been  a  gift  of  God. 

The  camel  is  associated  with  Christ,  for 
he  carried  the  three  wise  men  who  came 
from  the  East  following  the  star  that  led  to 
the  new-born  Saviour.  They  were  the  first 
dumb  animals  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the 
baby  King. 

If  there  were  any  way  to  make  the  camel 
drivers  more  considerate,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable, for  it  seems  as  though  the  camel 
gives  much  more  than  he  receives.  He  teach- 
es uncomplaining  resignation  to  the  inevi- 
table in  a  deeply  Eastern  way,  and  the  West 
may  be  able  to  give  him  more  consideration 
and  more  honor  in  his  own  country. 

The  camel,  however,  has  his  joys — the 
clean,  golden  sand  to  tread,  dry  clear  air 
to  breathe,  blue  skies  to  look  at,  wonderful 
starry  nights  above  him,  and  palm-growing 
oases  by  the  way.  Then  there  is  the  joy  of  a 
bubbling  spring.  Doubtless  when  he  finds 
this,  his  heart  sings,  "As  panteth  my  soul 
after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  heart 
after  Thee,  O  God." — Elizabeth  White, 
in  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


A  Nest-Building  Fish. — Bump!  bump! 
bump!  The  seemingly  distant  sound  came 
to  me  as  1  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  Western 
trout-stream,  writes  a  Companion  contri- 
butor. I  listened  intently.  Bump!  bump! 
bump!  it  went  on,  and  I  made  out  at  last 
that  it  was  in  the  water  almost  at  my  feet. 
I  sat  down  and  watched.  After  several 
minutes  1  saw  a  long,  yellow-brown,  snake- 
like fish — building  a  nest!  The  fish  was  a 
lamprey,  one  of  the  eel-like  fishes. 

The  stream  ran  over  gravel  that  varied 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  baseball. 
With  these  pebbles  the  lamprey  was  building 
her  nest.  She  would  fasten  upon  a  stone 
with  her  sucking  mouth,  half-roll  and  half- 
push  it  to  a  perfectly  circular  ring  of  stones 
some  ten  inches  in  diameter  that  she  had 
already  collected,  and  there  lay  it  in  the 
wall  with  as  much  skill  and  precision  as  a 
stone-mason.  At  times  the  current  carried 
away  her  stone,  but  she  always  brought  it 
back. 

I  watched  this  singular  house-building 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  next 
morning  the  nest  was  done,  and  filled  to 
within  five  inches  of  the  top  with  white 
sand.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  she  collected  the  sand.  The  lamprey 
was  guarding  her  castle  when  I  arrived. 
When  a  trout  came  near,  she  would  dash 
at  him  with  all  her  speed,  and  the  trout 
would  slip  away  with  what  I  fancied  was  a 
look  of  disgust  at  the  hideous  creature. 

When  the  sun  shone  warm  on  the  water, 
the  lamprey  deposited  her  eggs.  Selecting 
a  stone  a  few  inches  up  the  stream,  she 
attached  herself  to  it  by  her  mouth,  and 
then  let  the  current  carry  her  body  back 
over  the  nest,  into  which  she  dropped  her 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  and  covered  each  care- 
fully with  sand. 


The  lamprey  is  among  the  lowest  of  the 
vertebrates.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  it  is  the  connecting-link  between  the 
worms  and  the  fishes.  It  is  classed  with  the 
vertebrates,  but  it  does  not  really  have  a 
bony  framework,  for  the  skeleton  is  of 
cartilage.  It  has  no  ribs,  no  skull,  no  jaws. 
Its  breathing  apparatus,  which  is  very 
simple,  consists  of  a  sac  supplied  with  six 
round  holes  on  each  side  of  the  body.  It 
has  one  nostril,  a  rudimentary  heart,  and 
no  stomach.  Nature  almost  made  a  worm 
out  of  the  lamprey. 

The  fresh-water  lampreys  follow  the 
salmon  up  the  streams  on  their  spring 
spawning  migrations.  Frequently  a  lamp- 
rey fastens  upon  the  back  of  a  salmon  and 
makes  the  entire  journey  in  that  manner. 
It  is  a  convenient  arrangement  for  the 
lamprey,  but  not  so  satisfactory  to  the 
salmon,  which  tries  to  shake  off  the  unwel- 
come rider  in  every  way  possible. 

By  the  time  the  two  have  reached  the 
spawning-beds,  the  salmon  is  ready  to  die, 
for  the  lamprey  has  eaten  a  great  hole  in 
its  back.  The  lamprey  drops  off  and  hunts 
a  mate,  the  female  builds  her  nest  and  de- 
posits her  eggs,  and  then  both  parents  die. 
Hundreds  of  dead  lampreys  may  be  seen  on 
the  bottoms  of  the  clear  mountain  streams 
in  [Seventh  and  Eighth  Months].  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  them  ever  return  to  the 
larger  streams. —  Youth's  Companion. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Seventh  Month 

28th  to  Eighth  Month  3rd): 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Seventh 

Month  28th.  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Seventh 

Month  29th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Seventh 

Month  30th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Seventh  Month 

30th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Seventh  Month  31st, 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Seventh 

Month  31st,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Seventh  Month  31st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Goshen,   at  Malvern,   Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth 

Month  1st,  at  10  a.  m. 


Pocono  Lake  Conference. — The  week's  Con- 
ference planned  at  Pocono  Lake  concluded  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th.  During  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sessions  (the  afternoons  were  free  for  recrea- 
tion) about  thirty  papers  or  addresses  were  listened 
to  with  earnest  interest.  The  general  subject  was 
"Christian  Ideals  and  Everyday  Living."  A  quiet 
half  hour  of  worship  each  day  preceded  the  morning 
sessions,  and  Scripture  lessons  of  about  an  hour, 
led  by  Alfred  C.  Garrett,  were  of  a  very  elevating 
tone.  Probably  two  hundred  Friends  had  some  part 
in  the  privileges  of  the  meetings  during  the  week. 
Many  of  these  were  "Young  Friends."  and  the 
presence  of  seven  or  eight  English  Friends,  also  of 
this  class,  gave  a  flavor  of  youthful  enthusiasm  to 
the  whole  occasion,  although  it  was  pointed  out 
that  in  essentials  of  the  Christian  life  there  is  no 
distinction  of  youth  and  old  age. 

Such  subjects  as  "Right  Personal  Living."  "Va- 
cations and  Recreations,"  "Spending  and  ( Jiving." 
"The  Christian  in  Business,"  and  "The  Spiritual 
Life  and  Its  Influence  in  the  Home,"  were  felt 
to  be  of  very  particular  practical  value.  The  papers 
usually  had  a  stimulating  effect,  so  that  the  discus- 
sions that  followed  were  quite  in  the  line  of  definite 
contributions. 

No  one  phrase  or  sentence  could  adequately  ex- 
press the  general  drift  of  the  Conference.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  exaltation  of  the 
Christian  message  as  the  inspiring  source  of  every- 
day living  was  manifest  throughout.  A  surrendered 
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life  is  the  only  life  that  counts.  This  may  be  a  life 
of  sacrifice  and  hardship  but  it  makes  the  "hardness" 
of  the  good  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 

On  two  occasions  our  Friend  Inazo  Nitobe  made 
contributions  to  the  meetings.  His  presentations 
of  the  Christian  point  of  view  were  most  lucid  and 
Impressive.  In  speaking  of  service  he  said  that  in 
his  own  country  of  Japan  they  have  a  most  wonder- 
ful mountain  which  all  Japanese  wish  to  see.  To 
have  the  best  view  of  this  mountain,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to  a  small  island  in  a  river,  and  on  this  island 
to  seek  just  one  tree  from  the  branches  of  which 
the  most  impressive  view  of  the  sacred  mountain 
(so  called)  is  possible.  So  by  a  similitude  our  right 
view  of  service  in  the  world  is  not  that  afforded  by 
philosophy,  or  by  science  or  by  anything  short  of 
Jesus  Christ.  To  enter  into  his  life,  his  suffering, 
his  death  and  resurrection,  is  to  see  service  from  the 
only  absolutely  satisfying  point  of  view. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  was  stated  from  Washington 
on  the  17th  inst.  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  passed  the  Sulzer  bill  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  executive  department  of  the  Government 
to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  with  its  head 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  The  bill  pro- 
poses to  establish  the  new  department  and  to  change 
the  present  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
It  provides  a  secretary  of  labor,  who  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet;  three  assist- 
ant secretaries,  a  solicitor,  and  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel of  clerks,  inspectors  and  special  agents,  as 
may  be  provided  by  Congress.  Advocates  of  the 
bill  in  Congress  assert  that  the  great  development 
of  industrial  life  since  the  introduction  of  machinery 
and  the  large  number  of  wage-earners  frequently 
employed  by  a  single  individual  or  corporation  has 
made  the  labor  question  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems of  the  age. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  19th  says: 
"Danger  of  bubonic  plague  caused  the  Senate  to- 
day to  stand  by  its  determination  to  increase  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000  an  item  in  the  sundry  civil 
bill,  to  enable  the  Public  Health  Service  to  use  every 
precaution  to  meet  an  invasion  of  the  scourge  from 
Cuba  or  Porto  Rico." 

It  is  stated  that  by  a  traffic  agreement  which 
has  been  made  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Erie  Railroad  will  get  an  entrance  into  Baltimore 
and  thus  establish  itself  for  the  first  time  in  the  South- 
ern territory.  This  connection  will  give  the  Erie 
a  route  between  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  providing 
two  outlets  on  the  seaboard. 

A  despatch  from  Montpelier,  Vt.,  of  the  17th, 
says:  "Following  three  weeks  of  intense  heat,  with 
the  thermometer  twice  recording  100  degrees,  the 
temperature  dropped  58  degrees  in  twenty-four 
hours,  bringing  frost.  Much  damage  was  done  on 
truck  farms  throughout  northern  New  England." 

It  is  stated  that  the  use  of  copper  salts  in  the 
"greening"  of  foods,  principally  canned  peas  and 
beans,  will  be  prohibited  after  First  Month  1  by  a 
pure  food  decision  signed  by  Secretary  Wilson. 
The  Remsen  board,  after  studying  the  question 
three  years,  reported  that  "copper  salts  used  in 
the  greening  of  vegetables  may  have  the  effect  of 
concealing  inferiority,"  and  further  that  "even 
small  quantities  of  copper  must  be  considered  in- 
jurious to  health."  Vegetables  "freshened"  with 
copper  salts  will  be  considered  adulterated  under 
the  pure  food  law. 

According  to  a  statement  recently  published  in 
the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city,  hundreds  of  positions 
for  laborers,  paying  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  a  day,  are 
going  begging  in  Philadelphia.  Proprietors  of  em- 
ployment agencies  throughout  the  city  are  com- 
plaining they  cannot  find  sufficient  men  to  do  hard 
work  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  patrons.  The 
railroads  are  being  forced  to  employ  colored  la- 
borers from  the  South  to  meet  their  needs. 

It  is  stated  goldfish  are  to  be  largely  used  by  the 
city  in  the  work  of  exterminating  the  mosquito  if 
present  plans  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
specially  charged  with  abating  stagnant  pools  and 
other  water  places  where  mosquitos  find  favorable 
breeding  places,  are  carried  out.  The  goldfish,  it 
is  said,  are  useful  for  destroying  the  larva;  of  mos- 
quitos. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  ordered 
the  discontinuance  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
on  its  dining  cars  upon  its  roads  east  of  Pittsburgh. ' 


It  is  said  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  sale  of  liq- 
uor, so  far  as  it  affects  this  State,  follows  closely  on 
the  action  of  the  twenty-five  railroads  centering  in 
Chicago  a  short  time  since  agreeing  not  to  sell  liq- 
uor in  States  or  parts  of  States  in  which  local  op- 
tion or  prohibition  was  in  force.  This,  it  was  de- 
clared, was  done  because  of  a  desire  to  conform  to 
public  opinion  in  such  communities.  Following 
the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Read- 
ing Railway  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  on  its  passenger  trains. 

A  despatch  of  the  twenty-first  from  Washington 
says:  "The  fight  against  rats,  as  protection  for  the 
invasion  of  the  bubonic  plague,  is  the  subject  of 
warning  and  advice  from  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice in  a  report  circulated  to-day.  The  report 
gives  methods  of  killing  and  quarantining  against 
rats,  and  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plague 
is  'primarily  a  disease  of  rodents,  and  secondarily 
and  accidentally  a  disease  of  men.' " 

A  despatch  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  of  the  18th  says: 
"For  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  in  the  history  of  Ala- 
bama, a  court  was  adjourned  to-day  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  a  colored  man,  Henry  Kinney. 
Kinney  was  born  in  slavery  and  became  janitor 
of  the  county  courthouse  here  soon  after  he  obtained 
his  freedom.  During  his  service  of  almost  half  a 
century,  Kinney  carried  many  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  County  Treasurer's  office  to  local  banks. 
In  adjourning  court  Judge  Samuel  B.  Brown  made 
a  brief  address,  paying  a  tribute  to  his  record  as 
a  public  servant." 

It  is  said  that  there  is  now  in  Chicago  a  congre- 
gation of  eighty  Chaldeans,  in  which  the  Persian 
language  is  used  in  their  religious  services. 

The  Children's  Country  Week  Association  has 
lately  taken  four  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  this 
city  to  the  country  for  a  brief  vacation.  It  is  said 
that  about  eight  hundred  boys  and  girls  will  be 
given  an  outing  next  week.  The  association  has 
been  receiving  about  eight  hundred  applications 
each  week  at  its  offices  at  1602  Arch  Street  from 
children  who  want  to  go  to  the  country  or  friends 
of  the  poor  who  want  to  see  them  taken. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  15th  from  London 
says:  "For  the  first  time  since  the  docker's  strike 
was  declared,  nine  weeks  ago,  troops  have  been 
called  out  to-day  to  preserve  order.  The  strikers, 
many  thousands  of  whom,  with  their  families,  are 
on  the  verge  of  starvation  in  the  East  End  of  Lon- 
don, are  approaching  the  point  of  desperation, 
and  the  authorities,  who  have  been  advised  of  the 
situation  and  the  necessity  for  additional  precau- 
tions to  prevent  threatened  bloody  reprisals  on  the 
non-unionist  workingmen  who  have  been  taking 
the  places  of  the  strikers,  this  morning  ordered 
several  companies  of  the  Irish  guards  to  march 
into  the  disturbed  district." 

It  is  stated  that  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  extra 
precautions  being  taken  by  officials  of  Atlantic 
line  steamships  since  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  the 
steamship  Ancona,  of  the  Italia  Line,  has  been 
equipped  with  an  80,000-candle  power  searchlight. 
The  great  light  is  fixed  in  the  crowsnest  of  the  fore- 
mast, and  so  great  is  the  brilliancy  of  the  illumina- 
tion furnished  by  it  that  objects  can  be  plainly  seen 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles. 


RECEIPTS. 

SUsP"  Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 

Mary  Gifford,  Mass.;  Elizabeth  F.  Darnell,  N.  J.; 
Ellen  C.  Tomlinson,  Phila. ;  Rachel  B.  Dowlin, 
Phila.;  R.  Nicholson,  N.  J.,  $10,  for  Sarah  Nichol- 
son, Rebecca  N.  Taylor,  Isabella  W.  Read,  Hannah 
J.  Prickett  and  Louisa  W.  Heacock;  J.  S.  Moore, 
Kans.;  Henry  B.  Abbott,  Phila.;  Deborah  B.  Wil- 
kins,  N.  J.;  Esther  K.  AIsop,  Pa.,  and  for  Elizabeth 
Marriott,  N.  Y.;  Ellwood  Cooper,  Phila.;  Thomas 
C.  Hogue,  Pa.;  Wm.  S.  Yarnall,  Phila.;  Anne 
Zook,  Pa.;  Joshua  R.  Evans,  N.  J.,  $1  to  No.  52; 
Deborah  E.  Woolman,  N.  J.,  $12,  for  herself, 
Clayton  L.  Evens,  Howard  Evens,  John  B.  Evans, 
Wm.  Evens  Ballinger  and  Laura  H.  Hewlings; 
Virginia  Nicholson,  N.  J.;  Wm.  D.  Smith,  Agt., 
Ia.,  $6,  for  Thomas  Blackburn,  Lydia  S.  Worthing- 
ton  and  Albert  Emmons;  Joseph  Henderson,  Agt., 
Ia.,  $22,  for  Cyrus  Cope,  Archibald  Henderson, 
Thos.  E.  Mendenhall,  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Roy  W. 
Rockwell,  Arthur  R.  Rockwell  $4,  two  vols.,  Lars 
I  Stangeland,  Christian  Thompson,  and  Anna  Oleson 
for  Florence  Edith  West  and  Sam  J.  Norland; 
John  Evans  and  for  Elizabeth  B.  Evans,  N.  J.; 


Samuel  T.  Haight,  Agt.,  Canada,  $20,  for  Jose 
H.   Clayton,  Catharine  Hall,   Henry  S.  Moo: 
George  Pollard,  Joseph  G.  Pollard,  Albert  Pollai 
Susanna  M.  Sutton,  Alice  Treffry,  Elizabeth  Wari 
and  Joshua  Waring;  R.  S.  Ashton,  Agt.,  Ind.,  $* 
for  himself,  Newlin  Carter,  Arthur  B.  Maxw< 
Edward  Maxwell,  Albert  Maxwell,  Morris  Peaco( 
Phineas  Pickett,  Alpheus  T.  Pike,  Mary  J.  Stanl 
to  No.  27,  vol.  87,  and  David  Thomas;  George 
Allen  and  for  Alfred  F.  Satterthwait,  Pa.;  Ja 
D.  Engle,  N.  J.;  Jos.  Warner  Jones,  Pa.;  J.  H.  I 
wees,  Agt.,  for  Nathan  L.  Hall,  Calif.;  Mary 
Pike,  R.  I.;  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Pa.;  Joshua 
Baily,  Pa.;  Joseph  G.  Evans,  N.  J.;  Thos. 
McCollin,  Phila.;  Anna  Morris,  Phila.;  Joseph 
Roberts,  N.  J.;  Joshua  Brantingham,  Agt.,  O.,  $1: 
for  William  Brantingham,  James  E.  Bailey,  Al; 

G.  Cope,  Charles  Gamble,  Lousina  Harris,  Jose 
Hall,  Geo.  G.  Megrail,  Wm.  D.  Oliphant,  Edwin 
Price,  Dillwyn  Stratton,  Chas.  W.  Satterthwa 
Wilson  J.  Steer,  Albert  Warrington  and  Edward 
Woolman  for  two  vols.;  Edward  F.  Stratton,  Ag 
O.,  $20,  for  himself,  W.  J.  Blackburn,  M.  D.,  Alb( 
M.  Cope,  Ashbel  Carey,  Clarkson  S.  French,  D. 
Masters,  Rachel  W.  Stratton,  Mary  H.  Strattc 
Jos.  R.  Stratton  and  W.  D.  Satterthwait;  Willu 
Balderston,  Pa.;  Margaret  Maule,  Pa.;  Nathan 
Hall,  Frankford,  $4,  vols.  86  and  87;  Wm.  M.  Park 
Pa.;  Charles  Wright,  N.  J.;  Beulah  Palmer  and  i 
T.  Chalkley  Palmer,  Pa.;  Susan  H.  Sharpless  a 
for  Edmund  Jones,  Pa.;  L.  M.  Brackin,  Agt.,  < 
$18,  for  himself,  Catharine  Atkinson,  Edmu 
Bundy,  Martha  B.  Janney,  Jacob  Maule,  Olh 
S.  Negus,  Nathan  Steer,  Lindley  B.  Steer  and  Sus 
M.  Thomas. 

The  following  should  have  appeared  in  No. 
T.  Wister  Brown,  Pa. ;  Joseph  S.  Middleton,  N. 
$4.52,  for  himself,  John  R.  Hendrickson  and  Nath 

H.  Middleton  to  No.  52,  Vol.  86. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receii 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 


NOTICES. 

Young    man,    Westtown    graduate,  desires 
position,  preferably  with  manufacturing  concei 
where  there  is  a  good  chance  for  advancement. 
Address  H.  H., 

Care  The  Friend 


Wanted. — A  teacher  for  the  advanced  room 
Friends'  School  at  Whittier,  Iowa,  to  begin  Nir 
Month  2,  1912. 

Apply  to  Joseph  S.  Heald,  Springville,  Iowa. 

or  Eliza  D.  Smith,  Whittier,  Iowa 


Wanted. — A  young  or  middle-aged  worn 
Friend  to  assist  with  the  care  of  children  and  lif 
household  duties  where  servant  is  kept. 

Rachel  Wilkins, 
  Medford,  N.  J 

Wanted.— A  position  as  substitute  attends 
or  companion,  for  the  summer  or  a  part  of  it. 

Emily  L.  Allinson, 
225  Penn  St.,  Burlington,  N.  J 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Strej 
Philadelphia.  —  During  Seventh  and  Eigl 
Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  Fifth-ds 
only — from  nine  to  one. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  y( 
1912-'13  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  10 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  new  pur_ 
(and  especially  of  candidates  for  scholarship  assi 
ance)  should  be  made  early  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  Pa. 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Si> 
Month  16th,  1912,  Rebecca  A.  Cox,  in  her  nine 
eighth  year;  a  valued  member  of  Haddonfii 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey.  "Bless 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  on  i\ 

sixteenth  of  Seventh  Month,  1912,  Samuel  . 
Smith,  aged  eighty  years;  a  member  of  the  Mont]  jf 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  his  home,  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  Fi  ij 

Month  23,  1912,  Henry  Stanton,  in  the  six  I 
fifth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Stillwater  Monti 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio. 
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Changes  of  Thirty  Years  in  Philadelphia  and 
Some  Lessons  Taught  by  Them. 

Once  in  awhile  our  aged  Friends  become 
reminiscent.  Perhaps  those  who  have 
passed  four  score  are  willing  to  be  classed 
as  aged!  They  tell  us  of  a  condition  sixty 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia  that  seems  hard 
for  many  of  us  to  picture.  Friends  then 
were  still  a  numerous  part  of  the  city  popula- 
tion. Any  straying  Evangeline  might  be 
pleased  with  "the  thee  and  thou  of  the 
Quakers."  Probably  this  form  of  speech 
was  heard  in  the  shops  and  on  the  streets, 
as  familiarly  as  now  in  West  Chester  or 
Media.  The  growth  of  the  city  in  the  half 
century  has  been  phenomenal.  Had  there 
been  no  actual  diminution  of  Friends  in 
that  time  the  relative  change  would  be  so 
great  as  to  make  them,  even  if  recognizable, 
about  as  rare  as  a  Chinaman  at  present. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  very  great  actual 
as  well  as  relative  diminution  in  numbers. 
As  suggested  above,  the  change  in  sixty 
years  has  been  so  great  that  it  seems  difficult 
to  adjust  it  to  present  conditions.  So  it 
seems  best  for  the  considerations  now  in 
mind  to  deal  with  a  shorter  period.  Thirty 
years  is  more  nearly  a  period  for  the  average 
memory.  Those  not  yet  fifty  can  easily 
remember  that  far  back. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  three  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meetings  had  each  a  considerable 
membership  resident  within  its  limits. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  for  one  fairly  well 
acquainted  at  that  time  to  name  one  hundred 
Quaker  homes  within  what  might  be  called 
walking  distance  of  one  of  the  three  meeting- 
houses. Some  Friends  had  gone  to  West 
Philadelphia,  and  to  Tioga,  and  the  sub- 
urban movement  had  begun,  but  in  the  main 
the  Society  seemed  insensible  of  it.  These 


one  hundred  or  more  homes  presented  a 
picture  of  actual  social  communion  like 
that  pointed  out  in  Clarkson's  "  Portraiture 
of  Quakerism,"  and  characterized  as  chief 
amongst  the  elements  of  growth  and  strength 
in  the  Society.  At  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meeting  times  these  homes  were  opened  to 
an  inpouring  of  visitors,  and  Friends  had 
practice  in  knowing  and  in  loving  one  an- 
other. Now  and  then  during  this  time  a 
voice  of  warning  was  raised  that  indicated 
the  feeling  that  the  meetings  were  started 
on  a  decline,  but  generally  the  suggested 
remedy  was  greater  faithfulness  to  our 
ideals  of  worship  and  of  life.  A  shifting 
population  could  not  of  course  be  staid  by 
such  means,  and  now  it  is  realized  that  three 
large  meeting-houses  have  probably  less 
than  a  dozen  Quaker  homes  contiguous  to 
them.  In  West  Philadelphia  there  are  of 
course  several  others,  and  some  of  these  have 
maintained  the  ancient  type  of  hospitality 
so  valuable  to  a  system  where  social  unity 
plays  a  very  large  part. 

In  the  main  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  the 
membership  of  the  city  meetings  is  sub- 
urban. The  organization  is  maintained  at 
arm's  length,  and  a  new  situation  calls 
loudly  for  some  wise  statesmanship  if  the 
power  of  the  Society  in  the  life  of  the  city  is 
not  to  pass  entirely.  Two  points  seem  of 
particular  moment  in  any  consideration  of 
this  crisis.  First,  the  Society  has  left  be- 
hind it  in  the  city  a  large  amount  of  or- 
ganized work.  Some  of  this  is  educational, 
some  philanthropic,  all  of  it  is  intended  to 
be  religious.  It  calls  for  large  expenditure  of 
money,  but  it  cannot  be  maintained  in  any 
truly  living  way  without  a  large  expenditure 
of  men  and  women  as  well.  The  administra- 
tion of  Trusts  is  a  valuable  service,  but 
Trusts  without  men  can  hardly  advance  the 
"Kingdom  of  God."  In  the  second  place, 
the  suburban  communities  of  Friends  have 
been  open  to  the  needs  of  their  environment 
and  have  responded  by  organizing  valuable 
institutions  and  systems  of  serving  their 
fellow-men.  The  average  Friend  therefore, 
even  with  a  city  membership,  has  a  double 
draft  made  upon  his  time  and  his  purse. 
Naturally  something  suffers.  Were  it  not 
for  the  accumulated  trusts  of  the  city  the 
situation  would  soon  collapse.  It  would  be 
possible  in  addition  to  these  two  points  to 


mention  a  good  many  incidental  considera- 
tions that  affect  the  whole  problem  thus 
resulting.  If  the  problem  itself  is  presented 
by  what  is  above  written  the  present  purpose 
will  be  served. 

The  question  that  concerns  all  Friends  is 
whether  there  is  any  ready  solution  that  will 
maintain  the  city  organization  and  not  drain 
the  vitality  of  the  suburban  life.  It  may 
be  as  well  to  recognize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  great  social  problem.  This  is  in 
very  small  measure  specific  to  the  Society 
of  Friends.  It  is  but  natural  therefore  to 
turn  to  the  world  at  large  in  looking  for  a 
solution.  In  some  respects  possibly  no 
solution  is  available,  but  the  Hall  of  Resi- 
dence, in  conception  not  unlike  Toy n bee  Hall 
in  London  or  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  has  in 
it  elements  that  Friends  might  properly 
consider. 

Such  a  Hall  of  Residence  expanded  to 
meet  our  requirements  would  do  some  of  the 
following  things  :  The  members  of  a  Com- 
mittee or  Board  of  Managers  with  a  work  in 
the  city  could  easily  arrange  for  annual  or 
semi-annual  conferences  of  two  or  three 
days'  duration.  The  Hall  of  Residence 
would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  have 
easy  access  to  the  circle  they  were  serving, 
and  actually  to  know  the  work  as  a  regular 
meeting  monthlv  of  an  hour  or  two  cannot 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  know  it.  Mem- 
bers of  such  a  Board  or  Committee  with 
special  visiting  duties  could  reside  a  week 
or  longer  in  close  touch  with  the  work  and 
so  keep  the«phere  of  personal  service  active. 

Members  of  suburban  Boards  and  Com- 
mittees would  find  it  easy  by  a  residence 
of  a  week  or  more  at  the  Hall  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  best  work  of  their  type  in 
the  city,  or  to  attend  conferences  or  lectures 
relating  tg  it. 

The  various  associations  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  would  find  it  easy  similarly  to  hold 
week-end  sessions  or  special  conferences  in 
which  the  work  of  the  whole  body  would 
be  unified. 

Not  unlikely  it  would  become  the  habit 
of  some  Friends  whose  interest  in  city  work 
is  now  confined  to  financial  aid  to  reside 
for  a  time  where  they  can  easily  be  in  touch 
with  the  circle  to  which  their  favorite 
institution  ministers.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  such  an  opportunity  would 
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not  develop  the  trained  resident  to  study 
and  to  serve  the  increasing  needs  of  a  great 
city.  One  such  Quaker  Hall  or  centre  might 
soon  be  found  inadequate.  In  the  course 
of  years  there  might  appear  a  special 
providence  in  the  retention  of  several  centres 
in  the  hands  of  Friends.  In  any  event,  the 
proposition  discussed  in  last  week's  issue 
seems  easily  to  adjust  itself  to  these  modern 
means  of  perpetuating  organized  work  in 
parts  of  a  city  from  which  those  who 
established  it  have  moved,  and  of  keeping 
various  elements  of  a  diverse  civilization  in 
Christian  touch.  What  is  here  written  is 
intended  to  be  merely  suggestive.  It  were 
undoubtedly  easier  in  a  way  for  Friends  to 
abandon  the  city  and  city  life  entirely,  but 
such  a  course  does  not  seem  to  accord  with 
our  hereditary  "passion  for  humanity." 
We  don't  object  to  using  the  railroad  train 
or  the  telephone.  Have  we  any  objection 
to  the  Hall  of  Residence? 

______  J.  H.  B. 

The  strong  evangelical  note  in  the  move- 
ment of  young  Friends  in  England  is  prob- 
ably not  a  bit  exaggerated  in  the  following. 
It  is  taken  from  a  report  of  a  Meeting  of 
Young  Friends: 

Geoffrey  Hoyland  followed  on  the  same 
lines.  He  reminded  Friends  that  they  were 
members  of  a  Christian  society,  and  that 
as  such  they  claimed  that  in  Christ  was  to 
be  found  the  solution  of  all  the  evils  around 
them.  Could  we,  he  said,  really  believe 
that ;  could  we  go  out  into  the  street  believing 
that  we  had  an  all-conquering  message? 
He  showed  how  men  and  women  were  in 
the  grip  of  sin  and  vice;  in  the  grip  of 
passions  from  which  no  intellectual  belief 
could  rescue  them.  If  we  would  bring  a 
message  of  power  to  sin-stricken  men  and 
women,  we  must  oppose  passion  with  pas- 
sion, and  be  gripped  with  a  passion  stronger 
than  theirs.  If  argument  could  win  men, 
they  would  already  have  been  won;  emotion 
was  needed — not  ordinary  emotion,  some- 
thing on  the  surface,  but  a  deep  eternal 
passion  to  send  men  to  the  Cross.  This  was 
what  young  Friends  needed,  if  they  would 
meet  the  needs  of  the  world  around  them. 

  E.  H.  M. 

All  cur  works,  even  the  greatest,  are  so 
little  in  relation  to  the  world's  need;  all  our 
works,  even  the  least,  are  so  great  in  rela- 
tion to  the  doer's  faithfulness.  There  is 
the  secret  of  self-respect.  Oh,  go  take  up 
your  work  and  do  it.  Do  it  with  cheerful- 
ness and  love.  So  shall  you  shine  with  a 
glory  which  is  all  your  own — a  glory  which 
the  great  heaven  of  universal  life  would  be 
poorer  for  missing. — Phillips  Brooks. 

We  are  our  best  when  we  try  to  be  it  not 
for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  our  brethren, 
and  we  take  God's  gifts  most  completely 
when  we  realize  that  He  sends  them  to  us 
for  the  benefit  of  other  men  who  stand 
beyond  us,  needing  them.— Phillips 
Brooks. 


THE  HINDERED  CHRIST. 


BY  ALICE-  C.  NICHOLS. 


The  Lord  Christ  wanted  a  tongue  one  day 

To  speak  a  message  of  cheer 
To  a  heart  that  was  weary  and  worn  and  sad, 

And  weighted  with  a  mighty  fear. 
He  asked  me  for  mine,  but  'twas  busy  quite 
With  my  own  affairs  from  morn  till  night. 

The  Lord  Jesus  wanted  a  hand  one  day 

To  do  a  loving  deed;  • 
He  wanted  two  feet,  on  an  errand  for  Him 

To  run  with  gladsome  speed. 
But  I  had  need  for  my  own  that  day: 
To  this  gentle  beseeching  I  answered,  "Nay!" 

So  all  that  day  I  used  my  tongue, 

My  hands  and  my  feet  as  I  chose; 
I  said  some  hasty,  bitter  words, 

That  hurt  one  heart  God  knows. 
I  bruised  my  hand  with  worthless  play, 
And  my  wilful  feet  went  a  crooked  way. 

And  the  dear  Lord  Christ — was  his  work  undone 
For  lack  of  a  willing  heart? 


I  do  not  know,  but  I  wish  to-day 

I  had  let  the  Lord  Christ  have  his  way. 

— The  Presbyterian. 


Extracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

Ireland,  Third  Month  1 3,  i8go. — Land- 
ing at  Kingstown  we  reached  Dublin  by  a 
short  R.  R.  ride  about  6.30  p.  m.,  and  found 
very  fair  quarters  at  the  Shelbourn  Hotel. 

14th. — Wrote  during  morning  and  took  a 
short  stroll  through  the  pretty  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  just  opposite  our  lodgings.  After 
an  early  lunch  we  took  train  for  Lisburn. 
Here  our  good  friend,  James  N.  Richardson, 
was  waiting  for  Thos.  P.  Cope  and  myself, 
and  with  him  we  drove  to  his  delightful 
residence,  "Lissur."  Several  years  since 
he  lost  his  wife.  His  son  and  daughter  are 
both  married,  and  Alice  Fennell,  a  niece 
of  his  wife,  keeps  house  for  him,  making 
also  a  companion  in  his  otherwise  lonely  lot. 

15th. — Raining  steadily.  The  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  met  at 
2  p.  m.  Some  five  and  twenty  members 
were  present.  Amongst  them  dear  old 
Wm.  Green,  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year; 
somewhat  feeble  in  body,  completely  deaf, 
but  strong  and  lively  in  the  better  part.  He 
seemed  heartily  rejoiced  to  see  us,  and  could 
scarcely  restrain  his  emotions.  Our  certifi- 
cates were  read,  which  brought  out  warm 
expressions  of  welcome  from  several,  Wm. 
Green  saying  that  "though  he  could  hear 
nothing,  he  could  still  feel,  and  his  heart 
went  out  in  near  unity  of  spirit  and  loving 
sympathy  with  us  in  our  service."  My  place 
seemed  silence. 

16th,  First-day. — Still  raining,  on  which 
account  the  morning  meeting  was  smaller 
than  usual,  though  the  house  was  fairly 
filled.  Chas.  Wakefield,  one  of  their  elderly 
and  most  substantial  ministers,  had  been 
prevented  from  attending  the  meeting  of 
yesterday,  but  now  spoke  in  a  very  lively 
manner.  He  is  a  man  of  commanding  pres- 
ence, a  strong  and  impressive  delivery,  and 
evidently  a  Friend  of  the  old  school.  He 
is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  is  greatly  be- 
loved by  his  brethren;  James  N.  Richardson 
also  had  an  excellent  testimony.  My  ser- 
vice seemed  to  consist  in  reviving  the  in- 
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quiry  of  John  the  Baptist  concerning 
Divine  Master,  and  the  reply  of  the  la 
as  returned  by  the  two  disciples.  ,  "Vv 
in  the  present  day  we  may  believe  mira 
such  as  were  wrought  by  our  Lord  upon 
sick  and  the  suffering  who  gathered  atjul 
Him  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  are  no  loi 
needed  to  attest  his  almighty  power, 
He  is  still  performing  the  miracles  of 
grace  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Third  Month  18th. — This  morning  C 
Wakefield  and  Wm.  Green  both  had  g|>d 
service.  It  seemed  laid  upon  me  to  call  jar 
attention  to  the  various  evidences  of  W( 
ness  so  apparent  in  our  beloved  Soci< 
referring  to  the  lack  of  spiritual  life 
power,  of  which  we  could  scarcely  fail  t( 
often  conscious — the  weak  and  dwind 
condition  of  many  of  our  meetings — and 
small  hold  which  we  have  upon  the  comi|u- 
nity  at  large,  when  we  consider  the  pu 
and  practical  value  of  our  doctrines  and 
high  standard  of  Christian  life  which 
profess  and  uphold.  Various  reasons  mi 
be  assigned  for  this,  but  I  believe  that  pre 
nent  among  them,  we  must  confess  is 
partial  acceptance  by  ourselves  of  our  0 
principles  and  the  too  general  failure  to 
them  out.   Such  a  view,  while  humiliai 
to  us,  might  well  lead  to  a  close  search 
of  heart,  each  for  himself  and  herself,  asl< 
how  far  and  in  what  respects  we  mayjbe 
contributing  to  the  general  weakness.  W 
a  personal  inquiry  like  this  to  be  kne 
throughout  our  borders,  accompanied  v 
a  surrender  of  heart,  will  and  life  to  the  L 
and  his  cause,  I  believed  we  should  s< 
see  better  days.   The  work  of  our  belo 
Society  is  by  no  means  ended.    An  o]|n 
door  is  being  set  before  us  in  many  dilu- 
tions, and  it  is  the  Divine  will  that  we  tp- 
pare  anew  for  his  service,  under  the  anoint  g 
which  He  will  pour  out  upon  us,  if  we  re 
but  a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  povlr. 
Upon  the  close  of  the  meeting  for  worsl|?, 
the  adjournment  of  that  for  Ministers  ;  d 
Elders  followed.    Some  interesting  mat'rs 
were  disposed  of  in  a  brotherly  way,  anil 
could  but  express  the  Gospel  love  and  sj'i- 
pathy  which  I  felt  for  our  fellow-laboi 
in  this  meeting;  desiring  to  strengthen  tl 
hands  and  confirm  their  faith,  so  that  tljy 
might  be  better  fitted  for  fulfilling  the  du 
of  their  responsible  positions.   The  delic 
relation  which  we  hold  to  our  fellow-m« 
bers  was  also  referred  to,  and  the  need 
our  possessing  a  large  measure  of  the  v 
dom  which  cometh  only  from  above, 
order  to  help  us  in  our  respective  sphe 
of  life  and  service. 

In  the  afternoon  we  made  a  most  int 
esting  visit  to  the  finishing  works  in 
outskirts  of  Lisburn,  where  the  linen  go< 
manufactured  at  Bessbrook  are  sent 
washing  and  bleaching  previous  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  warehouse  of  Richard: 
&  Co.,  at  Belfast.  Many  acres  of  grass  la 
are  used  in  the  bleaching  process.  We  w 
glad  to  find  the  operatives  in  this  establi 
ment  are  Irish,  almost  without  exceptii  . 
In  the  evening  several  young  Friends  h  |i 
been  invited  to  meet  us,  and  this  we  ml 
trust  proved  to  mutual  profit  as  well  s 
pleasure. 

Third  Month  igth. — Most  of  the  morni  1 
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was  passed  in  a  very  interesting  manner  at 
the  "  Provincial  School,"  which  is  under 
care  of  Ulster  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
numbers  eighty-six  pupils,  boys  and  girls, 
chiefly  from  the  middle  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Joseph  Radley,  the  Principal,  is  a  man  of 
much  energy,  and  under  his  administration 
the  school  has  reached  a  very  fair  degree 
of  success.  We  were  pleased  with  some  of 
the  exercises,  the  style  of  teaching  seemed 
thorough,  and  a  good  and  kindly  spirit 
pervaded  the  whole.  The  co-education 
system  has  been  long  and  satisfactorily 
carried  out  at  this  school. 

After  dining  with  the  Principal  and 
teachers,  we  walked  back  to  "  Lissur." 
Arthur  Pirn  and  his  wife  Eliza  called  in  the 
ifternoon;  the  latter  is  a  daughter  of  James 
si.  Richardson. 

Third  Month  20th—  With  James  N.  Rich- 
ardson we  drove  to  Hillsboro.  A  small  but 
good  meeting  in  which  Wm.  Green,  J.  N. 
R.  and  I  had  some  sweetly  harmonious 
service.  Went  to  dine  with  dear  Wm.  Green, 
low  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  so  deaf  as 
to  need  writing  in  order  to  communicate 
with  him,  but  filled  with  the  best  life  and 
overflowing  with  love.  The  good  man's 
lome  is  a  little  cottage  just  inside  the  chief 
entrance  of  Lord  Downshire's  grounds, 
with  half  an  acre  of  land  taken  up  with  a 
garden  and  some  poultry  arrangements. 
Hlere  live  himself  and  daughter  in  a  most 
simple  style,  yet  with  abundance  to  meet 
their  moderate  wants.  With  some  manage- 
ment a  company  of  eight,  including  his 
brother,  Foster  Green  and  wife,  were  seated 
at  his  table,  and  the  dear  old  man's  joy  at 
seeing  us  all  about  him  was  more  than  he 
could  express.  For  many  years  this  has 
been  his  peaceful  abode,  beloved  and  re- 
vered by  the  whole  community  for  his  un- 
assuming piety.  Even  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  at  whose  gate  he  sits  like  Mordecai 
of  old,  finds  it  good  to  call  not  unfrequently 
on  his  worthy  tenant,  and  sometimes,  we 
were  told,  partakes  of  his  simple  meal. 

Wm.  Green  has  not  been  an  idler  in  his 
Master's  service,  having  traveled  much 
in  the  British  Islands  and  visited  Friends 
in  America  four  times.  While  the  evening 
time  has  now  come,  and  the  infirmities  of 
years  are  multiplying,  there  seems  not  a 
cloud  upon  his  pathway.  At  peace  with 
God  and  man,  he  is  patiently  waiting  and 
quietly  hoping  for  the  call  to  come  up 
higher,  yet  all  the  while  shedding  around 
him  a  sacred  influence  which  may  well 
confirm  others  in  their  steps  heavenward. 

As  we  sat  about  his  table,  the  blessed 
Master's  presence  was  manifestly  to  be 
felt  amongst  us,  and  a  few  words  in  testi- 
mony to  his  goodness  dropped  from  one  and 
another  of  the  company  until  I  was  reminded 
of  the  breaking  of  bread  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Church,  when  the  sweet  words  "  Peace 
be  unto  you"  fell  from  the  lips  of  their 
Beloved. 

The  good  man  could  not  let  us  go  with- 
out a  parting  kiss,  and  his  loving  farewell 
fell  like  a  benediction. 

Wm.  Davidson,  the  Principal  of  Brookfield 
School,  called  for  us  and  we  drove  some  six 
miles  to  the  Institution.    Here  we  found  a 


very  fair  set  of  buildings,  with  about  sixty 
pupils,  forty  boys  and  twenty  girls.  They 
are  largely  from  the  class  whose  parents 
have  been  Friends,  but  for  various  reasons 
are  in  reduced  circumstances.  The  farm  of 
about  sixty  acres  gives  occupation  for  the 
boys,  and  the  milking  and  indoor  work  is 
done  by  the  girls.  The  Principal  seems  well 
fitted  for  his  charge,  is  a  thoughtful  man  who 
has  latterly  joined  Friends  by  convincement, 
and  seems  attached  to  their  principles. 
We  passed  through  the  establishment  in 
its  different  departments,  and  were  present 
at  some  quite  creditable  exercises  in  mental 
arithmetic.  In  the  evening  the  children 
were  collected  and  the  neighbors  joined  us, 
when  I  spoke  at  some  length  and  to  the 
relief  of  my  mind. 

Third  Month  22nd. — Belfast. — A  stormy 
day.  In  the  carriage  we  drove  to  Foster 
Green's  store,  a  large  and  well-managed 
establishment  with  a  branch  concern  in 
another  part  of  the  town.  Belfast  is  evi- 
dently a  thriving  and  rapidly  increasing 
city,  with  a  population  of  220,000.  It  is 
the  centre  of  the  linen  manufacture,  and 
some  of  the  most  extensive  ship-building 
works  in  Great  Britain  are  carried  on  here; 
while  as  a  shipping  port  it  is  probably 
second  to  Liverpool.  The  Protestant  ele- 
ment largely  preponderates  in  the  relig- 
ious community,  though  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  gaining  a  foothold  of  late.  In  the 
afternoon  we  wrote  and  I  took  a  stroll 
toward  evening. 

Third  Month  26. — The  day  was  variable, 
but  several  of  us  walked  back  to  Samuel  A. 
Bell's,  through  the  grounds  of  Lord  Lurgan, 
which  contain  noble  trees  and  sumptuous 
buildings.  But  it  is  one  among  many  simi- 
lar estates  which,  through  the  mismanage- 
ment or  extravagance  of  their  owners,  have 
become  heavily  encumbered.  Lord  Lurgan's 
contains  about  20,000  acres,  but  under  the 
Ashburn  Act  it  has  been  sold  to  satisfy  his 
creditors,  and  will  result  in  the  whole  estate 
passing  into  other  hands.  He  has  lived 
but  little  upon  it,  having  another  residence 
in  England  which  he  prefers.  It  is  said 
that  he  has  long  been  addicted  to  gambling, 
besides  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in 
various  ways. 

Third  Month  27th. — In  the  afternoon  took 
the  electric  train  for  Bessbrook.  Fred. 
Harris  is  the  general  manager  of  the  con- 
cern, and  though  a  cripple  on  crutches,  has 
a  degree  of  energy  and  native  ability  which 
carries  him  successfully  through  a  vast 
amount  of  care  and  responsibility. 

After  dining,  F.  H.  put  us  in  charge  of 
Henry  Bowes,  one  of  their  officials  and  a 
member  of  the  meeting  here;  we  were  shown 
through  a  large  part  of  the  extensive  works, 
whereby  we  saw  the  process,  from  the  flax 
as  it  comes  from  the  farmer  to  the  beauti- 
ful damask  linen  ready  for  the  market. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Live  a  life  of  feeling,  not  of  excitement. 
Let  your  religion,  your  duties,  every  thought 
and  word,  be  ruled  by  the  affections,  which 
are  the  expression  of  them.  Do  not  consider 
whether  you  are  glad,  sorry,  dull  or  spiritual 
at  any  moment,  but  be  yourself — what 
God  makes  you. 


The  Pending  International  Arbitration 
Treaties.* 

JOHN  W.  TATUM,  JR. 

Third  Month  6th,  1912,  the  United  States 
Senate  ratified  the  International  Arbitra- 
tion Treaties,  or  the  Anglo  and  Franco 
American  Treaties,  after  first  amending 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  their  very  life 
was  taken  from  them;  thus  rendering  them 
of  little  value  toward  the  end  for  which 
they  were  instituted. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  treaties 
the  most  important  point  is  the  reason  the 
treaties  were  killed.  Just  what  action  did 
the  United  States  Senate  take  therefore 
and  why  has  it  acted  thus? 

The  following  is  the  third  paragraph  of 
Article  3  of  the  treaties  (commonly  known 
as  the  "  Disputed  Clause")  as  they  were 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  consideration: 

"It  is  further  agreed,  however,  that  in 
cases  in  which  the  parties  disagree  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  difference  is  subject  to 
arbitration  under  Article  1  of  this  treats', 
that  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  High  Commission  of  Inquiry;  and  if 
all  or  all  but  one  of  the  members  of  the 
commission  agree  and  report  that  such  dif- 
ference is  within  the  scope  of  Article  1 
it  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty." 
This  clause  is  the  backbone  of  the  trea- 
ties, in  that  it  constitutes  the  difference 
between  these  and  former  treaties.  Already 
by  our  treaty  of  1908  with  Great  Britain 
the  United  States  is  under  obligation  to 
arbitrate  certain  questions,  but  only  those 
questions  which  the  Senate  has  deemed 
advisable  to  arbitrate.  This  clause  of  these 
treaties  requires  any  question  upon  which 
the  disputing  governments  cannot  agree 
to  arbitrate  to  be  turned  over  to  a  Joint 
High  Commission  of  Inquiry,  who  shall 
decide  as  to  whether  the  question  is  or  is 
not  arbitrable;  and  if  so,  it  shall  then  be 
referred  to  arbitration  in  accordance  with 
Article  1  of  the  treaty.  That  is  (referring 
to  the  disputed  clause  in  connection  with 
Article  1)  if  the  Commission  has  decided 
the  question  arbitrable  it  shall  be  sub- 
mitted (as  set  forth  in  Article  1)  under  a 
special  agreement,  which  special  agreement 
shall  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  part  of  France 
by  the  procedure  required  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Laws  of  France,  and  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
self-governing  dominions  of  the  British 
Empire,  whose  interests  are  affected  by 
the  questions  at  issue.  It  is  the  dutv  of 
these  bodies,  if  the  questions  concern  them, 
to  decide  to  what  tribunal  the  question 
shall  be  submitted,  define  the  scope  and 
powers  of  the  arbitrators  and  provide  if 
necessary  for  the  organization  of  such  a 
tribunal!  The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
two  to  forty  struck  out  this  all-important 
clause,  thus  providing  no  means  for  legal 
or  authoritative  action  upon  a  question 
which  the  treaty-making  powers  of  the 
United  States  (;'.  C,  the  President  with  the 

♦Submitted  to  the  Judges  of  the  West  1  own  Eteays 
on  Arbitration. 
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consent  of  the  Senate)  cannot  agree  to 
arbitrate. 

The  Senate,  it  is  true,  ratified  the  trea- 
ties, and  by  so  doing  extended  the  obliga- 
tion to  consider  to  arbitrate  in  our  treaty 
of  1908  with  Great  Britain  to  exclude  cer- 
tain exceptions  contained  in  that  treaty. 
But  the  Senate  only  consented  after  first 
destroying  the  "Disputed  Clause"  and 
after  the  following  conditions  were  agreed  to : 

That  the  treaty  does  not  authorize  the 
submission  to  arbitration  of  any  question 
which  concerns — 

1.  'The  admission  of  aliens  to  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  admission  of  aliens  to  the  schools 
of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  territorial  integrity  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  The  alleged  indebtedness  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  The  Monroe  Doctrine. 

6.  Any  other  purely  governmental  policy. 
These  conditions  were  incorporated  in 

Senator  Bacon's  amendment,  which,  after 
once  failing  to  pass  by  a  vote  of  forty-one 
to  forty-one,  later  passed  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
six  to  thirty-six.  Let  us  not  think  them  of 
mean  importance.  They  truly  concern  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  but  let  us  remember 
that  war  in  this  dispensation  is  justifiable 
under  no  conditions. 

Thus  we  see  that  though  the  treaties 
have  been  ratified  they  are  far  from  a  suc- 
cess; rather  a  failure  in  that  no  real  advance 
has  been  made;  the  obligation  to  arbitrate 
being  in  reality  no  more  binding  than  be- 
fore, nor  has  arbitration  as  a  just  means  of 
settling  differences  obtained  a  firmer  hold. 

Thus  the  United  States  Senate  has  acted. 
Consider  now  its  motives.  In  the  report  of 
the  Majority  Committee,  upon  which  most 
of  the  argument  of  the  Senators  unfavora- 
ble to  the  treaties  as  they  stand  was  based, 
is  the  much  disputed  clause  of  Article  3, 
and  closely  following  and  referring  to  the 
same  are  the  following  statements: 

"  By  this  clause  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Senate  are  taken  away  protanto  and 
are  transferred  to  a  commission  over  the 
composition  of  which  the  Senate  has  no 
control  whatever.  It  is  said  that  the  powers 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitution 
are  given  up  by  the  third  clause  of  Article 
3,  just  as  much  as  those  of  the  Senate.  If 
this  be  true  it  only  makes  the  case  more 
serious.  But  the  President  uryder  provision 
of  Articles  2  and  3,  although  he  would  be 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Commission 
can  nevertheless  control  that  body.  To 
arrange  the  membership  of  a  joint  commis- 
sion, however,  so  as  to  defeat  an  adverse 
decision  in  advance  would  not  be  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  but  none  the 
less  that  power  of  indirect  control  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  in  'his 
hands  alone." 

In  the  above  paragraph  the  majority 
now  held  that  if  the  "Disputed  Clause" 
were  not  struck  out: 

1.  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  in  a  measure  be  transferred  to 
the  Joint  High  Commission. 

2.  The  powers  of  the  President  might 
be  increased. 


At  the  most  these  are  but  narrow  and 
insignificant  reasons  to  stand  between  the 
world  and  this  great  movement  toward 
Universal  Peace.  Furthermore,  consider 
their  soundness.  Is  the  power  of  the  Senate 
transferred  to  the  Joint  High  Commission? 
Are  the  powers  of  the  President  increased? 
These  questions  are  well  answered  in  the 
report  of  the  Minority  Committee  which 
consisted  of  Senators  Root,  Collum  and 
Burton.  Secretary  Knox  also  explains 
clearly  the  disputed  points.  In  a  speech 
delivered  Eleventh  Month  8th,  191 1,  he 
said,  "  Every  agreement  to  arbitrate  must 
go  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval.  There 
can  be  no  arbitration  without  its  approval. 
How  can  the  Senate's  power  over  the  agree- 
ment be  less  if  it  goes  to  the  Senate  after 
the  Commissioners  report  that  it  presents 
an  arbitrable  question  rather  than  if  it  had 
gone  there  because  of  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branches  to  the  same  effect? 

"  If  the  two  governments  agree  that  the 
difference  is  arbitrable  they  make  an  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  it  and  it  is  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  its  approval.  If  the  two  govern- 
ments cannot  agree  that  the  difference  is 
arbitrable  instead  of  war  being  declared, 
that  ends  the  matter  until  the  Commission 
reports,  and  if  its  report  is  that  the  differ- 
ence is  arbitrable  an  agreement  is  made  to 
arbitrate  and  the  agreement  is  sent  to  the 
Senate  for  approval  just  as  if  no  such  ques- 
tion had  been  raised,  and  the  Senate  deals 
with  it  with  unimpaired  powers." 

He  also  says,  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
treaty  as  to  how  the  American  members 
of  this  Committee  shall  be  appointed;  that 
being  a  matter  of  domestic  concern,  no 
provision  of  the  kind  was  essential.  The 
President  is  willing  and  always  has  been 
willing,  and  the  Senate  may  so  provide 
that  they  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate." 

A  paragraph  of  the  minority  report  reads: 
"We  see  no  obstacle  to  the  submission  of 
such  a  question  to  decision,  just  as  any 
other  question  of  fact,  or  mixed  fact  and 
law,  may  be  submitted  to  decision.  Such  a 
submission  is  not  delegating  to  a  commis- 
sion power  to  say  what  shall  be  arbitrated, 
it  is  merely  empowering  the  commission 
to  find  whether  the  particular  case  is  one 
which  the  President  and  Senate  have  said 
shall  be  arbitrated." 

These  objections  or  rather  fears  therefore 
are  groundless.  The  powers  of  the  Senate 
are  not  transferred  to  a  commission,  nor 
are  the  powers  of  the  President  increased 
in  his  relation  with  the  Senate.  Senator 
Root  proved  these  statements  true  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
If  these  treaties  passed  unamended  William 
H.  Taft  would  receive  deserved  praise.  To 
him  the  success  of  these  treaties  meant 
much.  This  the  Senate  realized  and  so 
many  competent  judges  have  said  that 
between  the  world  and  this  great  step  to- 
ward Universal  Peace  stood  an  insignifi- 
cant grudge  of  the  Senate  toward  the 
President.  Is  this  a  thing  of  which  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  be  proud? 
Far  from  it,  and  moreover  it  truly  concerns 
the  honor,  the  integrity,  and  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  people.  Thus  we  see  what  the 


Senate  has  done  and  the  most  proba  e 
reason  that  it  did  so. 

But  to  be  fair  in  the  discussion  of  1  is 
subject,  the  stand  taken  by  Theod  e 
Roosevelt  should  be  considered.  Why  d 
he  so  bitterly  attack  the  treaties?  His  >- 
jections  were  based  upon  no  selfish  moth;. 
He  considered  the  treaties  as  they  stt  d 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  and  safety  »f 
our  country.  He  said  that  there  were  so  e 
questions  which  concerned  the  honor  ad 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  wh  h 
we  could  never  hope  to  arbitrate.  The:- 
fore  he  argued,  these  treaties  might  easy 
get  us  into  trouble,  because  the  "  Dispu  d 
Clause"  may  compel  the  submission  of  II 
questions  to  a  Joint  High  Commissi'!, 
even  when  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  <|.r 
country  we  should  fight.  Upon  the  old  arj  - 
ment  that  "might  brings  right"  his  sta[- 
ment  is  absolutely  sound.  But  everyce 
knows  that  in  settling  differences  betwm 
individuals  this  standard  is  long  out  If 
date.  The  matter  is  taken  to  Court,  an 
the  individual  does  not  fear  that  his  hoi  r 
and  personal  interests  will  be  endangei  i 
because  he  does  so  instead  of  challengi  g 
his  opponent  to  a  duel.  Why  should  ie 
United  States  as  a  body  of  individuals  1 1 
take  the  same  ground? 

But  after  all  has  been  said  and  done,  af  f 
the  advance  of  world-wide  peace  has  be  ti 
discussed  from  every  standpoint,  after  te 
progress  of  peace  is  considered  in  evtf 
nation  on  the  globe,  we  still  fail  to  fathck 
the  reason  why  Universal  Peace  is  yet  k 
idle  dream  impossible  of  attainment.  W\\ 
is  Universal  Peace  not  enjoyed  in  the  woij 
to-day?  It  is  because  the  people  of  the  woi  1 
are  not  yet  ready  for  peace.  It  is  necessar 
that  the  individual  citizen  be  taught  te 
principles  of  peace  that  he  may  apply  th<n 
in  his  own  life.  Peace  is  not  a  question  f 
nations  but  of  men.  Humanity  must  2 
stirred  individually,  the  people  regeneratti 
and  justice,  peace  and  love  established  \ 
the  minds  of  the  people  themselves,  1 
their  relations  with  each  other,  before  peajs 
between  nations  can  be  reached.  Not  orft 
peace  between  nations  is  needed  but  alp 
peace  and  good  will  among  men;  for  wht,t 
there  is  peace  among  the  people  of  a  nati i 
there  is  peace  and  good  will  in  that  natioj 
and  where  there  is  peace  between  the  pel 
pies  of  nations  there  will  be  peace  betwe  1 
those  nations. 

When  such  a  general  condition  exh 
peace  will  rule.  Then  and  not  till  then  w  j 
the  dream  of  world-wide  peace  be  realize 


We  never  have  more  than  we  can  bed 
The  present  hour  we  are  always  able  to  e  • 
dure.  As  our  day,  so  is  our  strength.  If  ti 
trials  of  many  years  were  gathered  into  or 
they  would  overwhelm  us;  therefore,  in  pi 
to  our  little  strength,  He  sends  first  one,  th< 
another,  then  removes  both,  and  lays  on  1 
third,  heavier,  perhaps,  than  either;  but  < 
is  so  wisely  measured  to  our  strength  th.| 
the  bruised  reed  is  never  broken.    We  do  n< 
enough  look  at  our  trials  in  this  continuoi 
and  successive  view.    Each  one  is  sent 
teach  us  something,  and  altogether  the 
have  a  lesson  which  is  beyond  the  power  < 
any  to  teach  alone. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia.   

Government  by  Administration. — 
[Readers  of  The  Friend  will  please  not 
regard  these  extracts  from  a  recent  address 
by  Eugene  W.  Chafin,  as  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  any  political  party. 
Our  purpose  is  to  present  every  phase  of 
great  importance  in  the  consideration  of 
the  problem  involved,  and  this  we  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  enlightening  presenta- 
tions of  the  subject  that  has  ever  been  made, 
whether  we  agree  with  the  conclusions  or 
not.— B.  F.  W.] 

We  are  here  to-night  to  discuss  the  solu- 
tion of  the  greatest  problem  the  world  has 
ever  undertaken  to  solve — the  liquor  prob- 
lem. 

Now  there  are  some  things  on  which  we 
can  agree.  One  is  that  the  liquor  traffic 
is  the  greatest  curse  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Another  is  that  this  curse  ought 
to  be  destroyed,  root  and  branch,  in  the 
whole  world.  And  another,  on  which  I  am 
sorry  we  must  agree,  is  that  after  seventy 
years  of  the  most  heroic  effort  ever  made, 
and  at  a  sacrifice  greater  in  time,  money 
and  effort  than  any  other  case  in  the  world's 
history,  we  find  ourselves  with  the  liquor 
traffic,  stronger  and  more  thoroughly  en- 
trenched in  the  national  government  than 
ever  before  and  more  liquor  consumed  an- 
nually than  in  any  year  in  our  entire  history. 
That  being  so,  it  ought  to  occur  to  good 
people  that  they  may  not  have  been  using 
their  time,  money  and  effort  in  the  right 
direction.  And  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  consider  to-night. 

Pledge  Signing. — When  the  Washing- 
tonian  movement  started  in  this  country 
and  the  Father  Matthew  movement  in  the 
Old  Country  in  1840,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  millions  of  people 
signed  the  pledge.  So  many  signed  in 
Ireland  that  half  the  distilleries  were  closed. 
Many  people  then  as  now  believed  that  the 
solution  of  the  liquor  problem  consisted  in 
everybody  signing  the  pledge.  But  that  did 
not  work  out,  because  many  did  not  sign  and 
many  of  those  who  did,  went  back  to  their 
cups. 

Prohibition. — After  ten  years  of  that  work, 
they  said:  "  Let  us  try  some  other  method;" 
and  they  turned  to  the  idea  of  prohibiting 
its  manufacture  and  sale.  They  went  to  the 
legislature  of  Maine  and  secured  her  Pro- 
hibition Statute  in  185 1.  From  that  time 
until  the  present,  twenty-four  states  have 
gone  into  the  prohibition  column.  And 
nearly  every  township  or  county  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atlantic  coast 
has,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  been  under 
some  kind  of  a  prohibitive  law;  because 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  people  have 
believed  that  we  can  destroy  the  liquor 
traffic  by  a  prohibitive  law. 

Administration  the  Remedy. — And  that  is 
where  the  people  have  been  wrong  for  the 
past  sixty  years.  We  never  can  destroy  the 
liquor  traffic  by  law  alone.  Law  never  has 
and  never  will  destroy  the  traffic.  (Now 


don't  have  heart  failure,  my  Prohibition 
brothers.  Just  wait  and  you  will  see  that  I 
have  not  been  backsliding.)  It  is  not  law 
that  destroys  the  liquor  traffic.  Law  is  not 
government!  Administration  of  the  law  is 
government.  And  all  the  people  who,  for  this 
sixty  years,  have  stood  for  destroying  the 
traffic  by  getting  a  prohibition  law,  have 
been  wrong. 

Why  have  they  been  wrong?  Because 
they  have  relied  on  the  law.  The  law  is  one 
per  cent,  in  the  destruction  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  law  and 
the  administration  of  the  government  are 
ninety-nine  per  cent.  What  is  needed  is  a 
party  elected  to  power  that  will  deal  with 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  from  the 
standpoint  that  it  is  a  crime  and  not  a 
business.  In  order  to  show  you  that  this 
proposition  is  true,  I  have  only  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  facts  in  American  history. 

Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted,  the  trouble  with  England  was 
her  bad  administration  of  the  statute  and 
common  law  in  her  American  colonies. 
The  law  was  not  wrong  but  the  administra- 
tion was.  And  the  Revolution  was  a  deter- 
mination to  get  a  new  administration. 
They  had  learned  that  nothing  else  would 
settle  their  troubles.  Hence,  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted, 
it  did  not  free  us  from  England.  We  had 
to  organize  the  administration,  and  that 
caused  war.  When  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  Washington  and  his  followers,  who 
were  Nationalists,  said  it  made  us  a  Nation; 
and  George  Washington  was  the  first  man 
to  spell  Nation  with  a  capital  N.  Jefferson 
said  it  made  us  a  Union  of  states,  and  he 
spelled  Union  with  a  capital  U. 

That  was  what  the  Civil  War  was  fought 
about — because  the  South  would  not  spell 
the  word  nation  with  a  capital  N.  If  we 
were  a  Nation  of  people,  a  State  could  not 
secede.  If  we  were  a  Union  of  States,  a 
State  could  secede.  And  the  people  divided 
on  that  question.  . 

And  so  I  want  you  to  get  it  fixed  in  your 
minds,  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  gov- 
ernment is  administration  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  constitution. 

A  Wrong  Interpretation. — In  1854  the 
slavery  question  became  dominant  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  intro- 
duced in  Congress  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  which  repealed  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  turned  Kansas  and  Nebraska  over 
to  popular  sovereignty — local  option  on 
the  slavery  question. 

Douglas  said,  "  I  don't  care  whether  you 
vote  slavery  up  or  down ;  let  the  people  rule !" 
Lincoln  said,  "Of  course  you  don't  care, 
because  you  belong  to  a  party  that  believes 
slavery  is  right.  If  slavery  is  right,  you 
have  a  right  to  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down; 
but  I  hold  that  slavery  is  wrong.  And  if  it 
is  wrong,  neither  Congress  nor  the  people 
have  the  right  to  put  a  slave  where  there 
never  was  a  slave." 

A  New  Party  Required. — Then  what 
happened?  Lincoln  and  others  organized  a 
new  political  party,  and  said,  "We  have  two 
old  political  parties  administering  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  standpoint  that  slavery 
is  right.    Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  ex- 


tension of  slavery,  come  and  join  the  Re- 
publican party."  What  for?  To  abolish 
slavery?  No,  but  to  get  a  party  that  would 
administer  the  government  from  the  stand- 
point that  slavery  was  wrong.  So  they  made 
a  platform  in  1856,  and  nominated  Fremont 
for  President.  Did  that  platform  say  any- 
thing about  an  amendment  abolishing 
slavery,  or  passing  a  law  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  territories? — what  he  would  do  if 
elected?  Not  a  word  as  to  a  law.  Why? 
Because  they  knew  that  law  was  not  govern- 
ment; that  administration  is  government 
in  this  country. 

One  of  the  planks  in  the  platform  of  1856 
— the  strongest  plank  they  had  on  the 
slavery  question — was:  RESOLVED,  that 
it  is  "imperatively  demanded  that  there 
should  be  an  entire  change  in  the  administra- 
tion." Funny,  isn't  it,  that  a  minority 
party  wants  an  entire  change  in  the  admin- 
istration! But  you  Republicans  said:  "Just 
elect  us  to  office.  The  government  has  been 
administered  from  the  standpoint  that 
slavery  is  right,  and  we  will  administer  it  and 
interpret  the  constitution  from  the  stand- 
point that  slavery  is  wrong."  That  was 
all  that  divided  the  parties. 

The  Great  Party  Lesson. —  In  i860  the 
Republicans  made  another  platform  and 
nominated  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  Did 
the  platform  make  any  declaration  on  the 
slavery  question?  No,  it  only  said,  in  effect, 
"  Elect  us  to  power,  and  we  will  administer 
the  government  from  the  standpoint  that 
slavery  is  wrong."  It  has  been  well  said 
that  we  elect  men  to  office,  but  we  elect 
political  parties  to  power.  Elect  our  poli- 
tical party  to  power  and  we  will  administer 
the  government  from  the  standpoint  that 
the  making  and  selling  of  liquor  is  a  crime 
and  not  a  business,  and  the  thing  will  be  dead. 
We  will  repeal  a  few  laws  and  do  the  rest 
by  interpretation  and  administration. 

Read  the  history  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  learn  how  to  do  it. 

(Here  follows  a  most  interesting  historical 
review  of  the  methods  employed  during 
the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  shortly  afterward,  to  secure  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  against  slavery. 
Twice  was  the  number  of  judges  reduced  by 
death.  In  order  to  prevent  the  appointment 
by  Andrew  Johnson  of  a  Democrat  to  fill 
the  vacancies,  congress  interfered  by  re- 
ducing the  number  required.  Later,  after 
Grant  became  President,  the  number  of 
Judges  was  again  increased  to  what  it  had 
been  before,  the  vacancies  being  filled  by 
judges  favorable  to  the  views  of  the  aboli- 
tionists.)^ 

The  Supreme  Court  is  a  very  important 
element  in  this  proposition — more  important 
than  even  Prohibitionists  have  conceived. 
It  was  an  issue  in  the  last  campaign.  The 
issue  was  very  largely  divided  between 
Bryan  and  Taft  on  that  question.  The 
Republicans  said:  If  Bryan  is  elected  he 
will  appoint  progressives  on  the  Supreme 
Bench;  and  if  Taft  is  elected  he  will  appoint 
.standpatters.  And  I  guess  you  will  all 
agree  that  Taft  has  made  good  that  prophecv. 

The  whole  fight  was  over  the  question  of 
administration — interpreting  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  was  it  not?   Taft  was 
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elected.  During  the  first  three  years  of  his 
presidency  there  have  been  five  vacancies 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  already 
appointed  a  majority  of  the  Court.  With 
what  result?  Every  appointment,  I  believe, 
has  been  made  with  the  expectation  that 
whenever  a  decision  on  the  liquor  traffic  is 
asked,  he  will  decide  from  the  standpoint 
that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  is  a 
legitimate  business. 

How  He  Would  Do  It.—U  the  Prohibition 
Presidential  candidate  had  been  elected  four 
years  ago — and  1  am  under  the  impression 
that  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  if  he  had  been,  I  know  him  so 
well — 1  know  he  would  have  picked  five 
lawyers  and  put  them  on  the  bench  — 
five  lawyers  who  agree  with  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  laid  down  on  that  question 
by  Judge  Artman,  that  it  is  illegal  to  ship 
liquor  anywhere  because  it  spreads  crime  and 
disease;  that  the  Kentucky  law  was  con- 
stitutional; that  every  other  law  contrary 
thereto  was  unconstitutional,  and  who 
would  have  decided  the  Kentucky  and  other- 
cases  accordingly. 

Then  the  next  morning  I  would  have 
issued  a  proclamation  closing  every  distillery 
and  brewery  under  the  American  flag,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
said,  liquor  creates  and  spreads  disease  and 
crime.  Then  I  would  have  sent  United 
States  marshals  with  padlocks  to  the 
various  manufactories,  and  there  would  not 
have  been  a  distillery  or  a  brewery  open 
to-day  under  the  American  flag.  It  can  be 
done  by  a  judicial  decision  and  administra- 
tion without  passing  any  law  at  all.  I  know 
just  how  to  do  it,  and  if  I  ever  get  a  chance 
at  that  job  I'll  do  it. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Christ  the  Word,  Abideth  Ever. 
We  have  the  same  Good  Shepherd  of 
Israel,  who,  in  his  compassion  towards 
those  who  sought  Him,  fed  the  hungry 
multitude  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  He  now 
leadeth  his  sheep  as  He  did  King  David, 
into  the  green  pastures  of  life  and  maketh 
them  to  lie  down  by  the  still  waters  of  the 
river  of  life.  He  is  a  teacher  ever  present 
to  instruct  us  in  the  things  of  God,  a  guide 
to  conduct  us  through  the  dangers  that 
threaten.  He  is  our  Captain,  who  goeth 
before  and  by  his  own  power  delivers  us 
from  our  enemies;  our  Saviour,  from  sin 
and  from  death.  May  our  ears  be  attent 
to  hear  his  voice,  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
on  the  pointings  of  his  finger,  that  we  may 
by  his  holy  help  walk  steadfastly  Zionwards 
in  our  allotted  path  of  duty.  Ever  bearing 
in  mind,  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same,  yesterday, 
to-day  and  forever." 

W.  W.  B. 


The  smallest  present  victory  over  an  evil 
temper,  the  slightest  possible  exertion  in 
the  cause  of  charity,  the  power  to  say  no  on 
one  actual  occasion  to  the  rising  of  a  sinful 
desire  or  to  the  indulgence  of  a  dangerous 
inclination,  is  worth  far  more  as  a  proof  of 
the  inworking  of  the  Saviour's  love  than  any 
amount  of  trustful  hope,  of  touching  tender- 
ness, or  rapt  contemplation. — Vaughan. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Selected  by  E.  P.  F.  B. 
CHARACTER  BUILDING. 
Beautiful  thoughts  make  beautiful  lives, 

For  every  word  and  deed 
Lies  in  the  thought  that  prompted  it, 
As  the  flowers  lie  in  the  seed. 

Back  of  each  action  lay  the  thought 

We  nom-ished  until  it  grew 
Into  a  word  or  into  a  deed, 

That  marked  our  life  work  through. 

Gracious  words  and  kindly  ways, 

Deeds  that  are  high  and  true; 
Sland'rous  words,  and  hasty  words, 

And  deeds  we  bitterly  rue. 

The  garden  of  life  it  beareth  well, 

It  will  repay  our  care. 
But  the  blossom  must  always  and  ever  be 

Like  the  seed  we're  planting  there. 

"Keep  thine  heart,"  the  Life  Guide  saith, 
With  daily,  diligent  care, 
For  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life, 
Be  they  foul  or  be  they  fair. 

On  things  that  are  pure  and  of  good  report 

Our  hearts  must  daily  dwell, 
If  we  would  see  Life's  Garden  full 

Of  blossoms  that  please  us  well. 

For  beautiful  thoughts  make  beautiful  lives, 

And  every  word  and  deed 
Lies  in  the  thought  that  prompted  it, 

As  the  flower  lies  in  the  seed. 

— A.  E.  Godfrey. 

Selected  by  J.  C.  M. 

A  Little  Lecture  to  School  Chil- 
dren.— In  a  letter  from  the  late  John 
Bellows  to  his  wife  while  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  1892,  as  companion  for  Jos.  James 
Neave,  J.  B.  gives  this  sprightly  account  of 
a  lecture  to  the  children  of  the  British- 
American  Congregational  School  on  the 
making  of  a  Roman  road,  and  how  it  was 
used:  "There  are  about  sixty  boys  and  girls, 
the  only  school  in  the  Russian  Empire  not 
under  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
as  it  is  under  the  shield  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  and  reckoned  to  belong  to  it. 
This  is  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the 
English  and  American  colony  here,  for  it 
enables  the  committee  of  management  to 
get  English  teachers,  whereas  they  must 
have  Russians  otherwise,  and  would  be 
compelled  to  give  the  bulk  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  Russian  language.  I  found  the 
youngest  boys  were  nine  years  of  age,  and 
so  I  began  by  talking  to  them  about  mar- 
bles, going  on  to  Latin  and  telling  them  how 
/  did  not  like  Latin  when  /  was  nine,  and 
how  I  used  to  draw  elephants  when  I  was 
not  watched,  and  paint  them  yellow — 
that  they  were  very  pretty — better  than 
any  pictures  in  the  Winter  Palace  here — -but 
that  it  ended  in  my  not  knowing  Latin, 
which  1  was  now  sorry  for.  Then  with  the 
blackboard  I  described  the  building  of  Rome, 
the  formation  of  the  legion,  and  the  work 
on  a  new  roadway,  etc.  I  think  I  managed 
to  keep  it  simple  enough  for  them,  and 
Andrew  White  (the  U.  S.  Minister)  made  a 
good  little  speech  of  thanks  at  the  end,  when 
the  sixty  children  sang  'Auld  Lang  Syne,' 
and  we  adjourned  upstairs  for  tea." 

How  Wuzzy  Became  a  Hero.— (This 
story  of  the  recent  Mississippi  floods, 
written  by  Caroline  L.  Slack,  won  the  first 
prize,  a  gold  medal,  offered  by  the  Louis- 


iana State  Society  for  the  Prevention  ■ 
Cruelty  to  Animals  to  its  Band  of  Merc 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  O 
leans.) 

"Oh!  what  are  you  going  to  do  wit 
those  dear  fuzzy  little  puppies?"  asked  litt 
Helen  Barbour  of  her  brother  John. 

"  Drown  'em,  I  guess,  Sis.    Any  obje< 
tions?"  he  answered. 

Helen  vanished  into  the  house,  but  soo 
appeared  looking  very  much  pleased. 

"Johnnie,"    she   said,    "what    do  yo 
think?  You  remember  that  mother  told  m 
that  I  could  have  two  pets.    Well,  I  hav 
taken  these  puppies  as  my  choice,  and 
shall  call  them  Fuzzy  and  Wuzzy." 

Helen  took  the  rescued  puppies  to  a 
outhouse  where  she  made  them  a  comforts 
ble  bed  in  a  soap  box.  Here  she  put  th 
puppies  to  sleep  after  they  had  drunk  warr 
milk  to  their  heart's  content. 

It  seemed  to  Helen  as  if  every  day  Fuzz; 
and  Wuzzy  grew  larger.  Soon  they  wer 
playful  but  awkward  young  collies.  Tw< 
years  have  passed  since  their  rescue.  The; 
are  now  full  grown  dogs,  the  pets  of  all  th' 
Barbour  household. 

During  this  awful  overflow  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River,  through  which  we  are  nov 
passing,  Fuzzy  and  Wuzzy  have  distinj 
guished  themselves.  M.  Barbour,  Helen':! 
father,  was  watching  the  levee  in  front  o 
his  home  one  night,  accompanied  by  Wuzzy  \ 
The  good  gentleman  was  very  much  fa- 
tigued during  his  long  vigil,  and  was  dozing 
a  bit  when  Wuzzy  heard  a  peculiar  sound 
The  dog's  instinct  guided  him  to  a  part  o1 
the  levee  where  he  saw  the  water  pouring 
through  a  muskrat  hole,  in  what  seemed  tc 
be  the  strongest  portion  of  the  levee.  He 
ran  to  M.  Barbour,  caught  him  by  hi«| 
trouser  leg  and  tugged  with  all  his  mighl 
and  main  in  an  effort  to  awaken  him. 

Helen's  father  woke  up  and  was  about 
to  pat  the  dog  on  his  head  and  tell  him  tc 
lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  when  Wuzzy 
barked  loudly  and  ran  to  the  muskrat  hole 
where  he  stood  and  continued  to  bark. 
M.  Barbour,  not  thinking  anything  serious 
the  matter,  did  not  follow  him.  When  the 
dog  saw  that  his  master  did  not  move,  he 
ran  to  him,  barked  beseechingly  at  him, 
and  ran  back  to  the  hole. 

"That  dog  is  certainly  acting  peculiarly," 
said  M.  Barbour,  "  I  think  that  I  will  see 
what  ails  him."  So  he  picked  up  his  gun 
and  walked  to  the  spot  where  Wuzzy  stood. 
His  experienced  ear  caught  the  sound  of* 
running  water  and  he  looked  anxiously  to  see 
where  it  came  from.  He  saw  the  muskrat 
hole,  and  discharged  his  gun  as  a  signal  to 
his  sons  in  the  house.  They  hastily  appeared, 
carrying  spades,  hoes,  and  sacks  of  earth. 

The  break  was  quickly  mended,  so  that 
it  did  not  do  any  damage.  Thanks  to  Wuzzy, 
no  lives  or  property  were  lost.  The  whole 
Barbour  family  praised  the  dog  for  having 
saved  their  lives,  but  doubtless  when  he 
did  this  brave  act  he  was  thinking  of  Fuzzy 
and  their  four  dear  little  puppies  at  home. 

Without  this  humane  act  of  Helen's,  a  larger 
portion  of  Louisiana  would  probably  be 
under  water  causing  a  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Thus  we  see  that  kindness  is  al- 
ways doubly  repaid.— Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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THINE  FOREVER. 

Should  God  my  life  on  earth  extend 

To  fifty  solid,  earnest  years, 
In  truth  I'll  walk,  to  work  attend, 

And  cast  on  Him  my  cares  and  fears. 

And  should  those  years  to  sixty  reach, 
With  health  and  strength  in  mercy  given, 

The  faith  I'll  keep,  the  way  I'll  teach, 
From  fading  earth  to  fadeless  heaven. 

And  if  to  full  threescore  and  ten 
He  lengthens  out  my  glad  career, 

Among  the  cheery  aged  men 
I'll  seek  my  place,  and  serve  with  cheer. 

Long  be  my  life,  remote  my  death, 
If  God  my  trusting  soul  sustain; 

But  sooner  let  me  lose  my  breath 

Than  lose  my  trust,  and  live  in  vain.  1 

— James  Henry  Potts. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eighth  Month  5th  to  10th) : 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Fourth  and 
Arch  Streets,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  6th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Germantown, 

Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  8th, 

at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 
Kcnnett,  at  Kennctt  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 

Eighth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eighth 

Month  6th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Eighth  Month  6th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth 

Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Eighth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Eighth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month 

7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  8th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,    at    Downingtown,    Pa.,  Fifth-day, 

Eighth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month 

8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  8th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,   at  Fallsington,   Pa.,   Fifth-day,  Eighth 

Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth 

Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Eighth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Correction. — The  Friend  to  whom  was  given 
the  credit  on  page  eighteen,  No.  3,  of  the  present 
volume,  for  having  presented  the  Educational 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  with  the 
cottage  at  Pocono  Manor,  desires  that  it  shall  be 
stated  that  he  was  one  only  of  a  number  of  persons 
who  had  the  privilege  of  making  the  donation. 


The  Friend  has  been  requested  to  publish  the 
following  notice: — "Friends  expecting  to  attend 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting  in  Tenth  Month  who 
(desire  any  assistance  in  arranging  for  accommoda- 
tion will  do  well  to  correspond  soon  with  Sylvester 
C.  Trueblood,  Chairman  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  2037  North  New  Jersey  Street,  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana." 

Canada  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  was  held 
at  Pickering,  Ontario,  Canada,  from  the  twenty- 
first  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  Sixth  Month,  1912.  An 
unusual  number  of  members  of  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  in  attendance,  also  several  Friends  from 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  Those  with  cre- 
dentials were  Zebedce  Haines  and  wife,  Harry  E. 
.Moore  and  his  companion,  Joseph  S.  Leeds,  Charles 
and  Rachel  E.  Cope,  John  G.  Hall  and  wife,  and 
Benjamin  P.  Brown. 

Epistles  were  read  from  Ohio,  New  England, 
Western  Iowa,  Kansas  and  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meetings;  also  one  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and 
one  from  the  small  body  of  Friends  in  the  North- 
west.  Replies  were  prepared  by  a  committee  and 


were  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  respective  meet- 
ings. There  are  thirty-five  members  in  Vancouver 
who  have  requested  to  become  members  of  Canada 
Yearly  Meeting.  This  met  the  approval  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  and  Norwich  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  empowered  to  act  accordingly.  Benjamin  W. 
Wood  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  men's  meeting 
and  Mary  Ann  Richardson,  clerk  of  women's.  The 
business  was  transacted  in  much  unity.  Two  public 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  were  held  on  First-day, 
which  were  largely  attended  by  the  public.  An  ap- 
pointed meeting  was  held  on  Second-day  evening, 
which  was  well  attended  and  proved  to  be  a  favored 
opportunity.  The  Gospel  was  preached  with  power, 
many  hearts  were  tendered  and  Truth  seemed  to 
reign  over  the  entire  gathering.  The  meetings  for 
business  closed  on  Third-day  morning,  but  one  for 
Divine  worship  was  held  at  three  p.  m.  A  concern 
was  felt  by  one  of  the  visiting  ministers  to  have 
an  appointed  meeting  at  William  V.  Richardson's 
that  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  which  was  fully 
united  with.  Most  of  the  visiting  Friends  were 
present  and  also  many  of  their  own  members.  The 
meeting  gathered  into  a  silence  which  was  as  a 
precious  covering  spread  over  the  largo  company, 
who  had  met  with  one  accord  for  the  purpose  of 
waiting  on  the  Lord.  Several  of  the  Lord's  messen- 
gers were  engaged  in  declaring  the  everlasting 
Gospel  with  life  and  power.  Many  hearts  were 
reached,  contrited  and  brought  to  tears,  especially 
the  youth.  It  was  felt  and  expressed  that  this 
meeting  crowned  any  of  the  various  opportunities 
experienced  during  the  annual  gathering.  May 
the  seed  sown  fall  in  good  ground  and  yield  a  rich 
harvest. 

One  Who  Attended. 


Swarthmore  Hall. — There  has  been  much 
discussion  iu  recent  years  respecting  the  purchase 
of  Swarthmore  Hall,  once  the  home  of  George  Fox 
and  Margaret  (Fell)  Fox.  The  sale  of  the  estate 
by  public  auction  at  Ulverston  on  [Eighth  Month] 
28th  is  now  announced.  At  the  same  time  the  old 
oak  bedstead  and  the  writing  desk  which  belonged 
to  Fox,  and  which  visitors  to  Swarthmore  will  re- 
member having  seen,  will  also  be  offered.  We 
presume  that  Friends  in  the  North  are  already  con- 
sidering their  responsibilities  in  regard  to  this 
opportunity  of  becoming  possessors  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  memorials  of  the  Quaker  past. — 
The  Friend  (LoJidoJi). 


Ministry  at  Yearly  Meetings. — To  the  Editor 
of  The  Friend  (London). — Dear  Friend. — Uneasi- 
ness about  the  ministry  at  Yearly  Meeting  time, 
which  has  been  felt  for  many  years,  found  expression 
once  more  in  Manchester,  officially  from  the  Elders, 
from  individual  speakers  in  the  meeting,  and  in 
private  comment.  The  large  Meetings  for  Worship 
can  hardly  be  restrained  from  becoming  a  rapidly 
consecutive  series  of  disconnected  addresses,  some- 
times almost  irreverent  in  the  way  they  tread 
upon  one  another's  heels;  so  that  such  exercise  of 
the  soul  as  is  only  possible  in  silence,  is  rendered 
impossible.    .    .  . 

.  .  .  Our  capacity  for  attention  is  strictly  and 
beneficently  limited,  beneficently  because  the  soul 
grows,  not  by  the  ideas  that  are  placed  before  it, 
but  by  the  ideas  which  it  produces  itself.  It  is  the 
exercise  and  activity  of  the  soul  which  is  the  object 
of  a  Meeting  for  Worship;  ministry  and  vocal  prayer 
are  meant  as  aids  thereto.  .  .  .  Ministry  is  not 
the  main  end  of  a  Friends'  meeting.  It  is  subsidiary 
to  that  end,  and  when  we  make  it  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  the  company  we  produce  a  failure  far  worse 
than  the  ordinary  practice  of  other  churches,  where 
the  one  sermon  is,  at  any  rate,  possessed  of  a  single 
thought  or  group  of  thoughts,  possibly  inspired  by 
some  fresh  knowledge,  and  at  any  rate  the  result  of 
labour,  if  not  always  of  inspiration.  It  can  never 
be  so  utterly  distracting  as  our  Yearly  Meetings 
for  Worship  have  generally  been. 

Another  consideration  which  should  be  before  the 
minds  of  possible  speakers  is  that  a  concern  should 
be  a  very  strong  one  indeed,  fresh  and  powerful  in 
its  contents,  and  costing  the  speaker  much,  before  it 
is  fit  for  Yearly  Meeting  utterance.  Ministry  is 
not  the  imparting  of  useful  ideas  or  information, 
it  is  the  play  of  a  personality  upon  an  audience, 
and  if  the  audience  be  large,  the  personality  has 
to  be  correspondingly  penetrating,  or  it  fails  to 
reach.  Only  out  of  the  deep  of  one  really  strong 
soul  can  a  useful  impact  be  given  into  the  deeps  of 


hundreds  of  listening  souls.  Let  this  make  us  all 
modest  enough  to  hesitate  long  before  we  speak  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  rather  leading  us  to  store  up 
for  future  exercise  in  our  own  quiet  meetings  all  but 
a  few  of  the  openings  that  come  to  us  in  the  stimulat- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  great  congregation.  Thus 
both  meet  ingS  w  ill  gain. 

Turning  now  to  the  arrangements  which  will  most 
ease  the  undoubted  difficulty  of  the  situation,  1  trust 
that  the  proposal  which  came  from  the  Elders  this 
time  will  be  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  at 
Devonshire  House  next  year.  Let  there  be  as  many 
rather  small  meetings  a.s  the  premises  will  accommo- 
date, besides  the  one  at  Westminster  

— Thine, 

John  W.  Graham. 


Correspondence. 

I  FELT  deeply  interested  in  the  editorial  on  Capi- 
tal Punishment.  I  have  been  exercised  on  this  .sub- 
ject lately,  more  so  than  at  any  other  time  before, 
as  I  have  been  reading  about  those  outlaws  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  Virginia  and  in  our  own  State. 
If  all  that  are  in  anywise  guilty  were  brought  to 
justice  they  would  say  as  Alexander  the  Great 
said  to  the  robber  who  acknowledged  his  guilt,  but 
added,  "I  have  destroyed  only  a  few  hamlets,  you 
have  made  thousands  homeless;  wholesale  butch- 
ery lies  at  your  door  and  only  a  few  at  mine." 
"What,"  said  Alexander,  "am  I  like  a  robber?  let 
me  reflect.  Loose  the  man  from  his  chains."  The 
blind  distilleries  carried  on  by  these  outlaws  were 
criminal,  but  the  same  business,  carried  on  in 
another  way,  is  legalized  by  the  Government  grant- 
ing license  to  sell  the  stuff  that  upsets  the  brain, 
turning  the  poor  unfortunate  fellow  mortals  into 
demons,  bringing  about  the  shame  and  disorder 
witnessed  in  the  court-room  when  those  outlaws 
killed  the  judge  then  presiding  and  a  few  of  the 
officers  beside.  If  the  Master  had  appeared  saying, 
"Let  him  that  is  without  guilt  or  sin  cast  the  first 
stone,"  I  presume  the  company  would  have  been 
quite  small.  A  great  writer  said,  "Consist ency  is 
a  jewel  worn  by  few." — H.  T.  Outland,  Sr. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Bishop  Welldon  and  Friends. — "No  Chris- 
tian," he  said,  "can  reflect  upon  the  history  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  at  home  and  abroad  without  a 
feeling  of  admiration.  They  have  suffered  so  much 
and  they  have  achieved  so  much.  They  have 
brought  what  may  almost  be  called  a  new  type  of 
character,  as  at  one  time  they  brought  a  new  style  of 
dress,  into  the  common  life  of  the  world.  Such 
names  as  those  of  George  Fox,  William  Penn, 
Elizabeth  Fry  and  Joseph  Lister  are  inscribed  by 
universal  assent  on  the  muster-roll  of  English 
worthies  and  saints.  For  the  Friends,  despite  .some 
few  eccentricities  of  language  and  manner,  have  been 
always  resolute  champions  of  peace  and  progress 
and  philanthropy.  It  is  to  one  of  their  distinctive 
doctrines,  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  all,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light,  that  I  would  draw  your 
thoughts  in  connection  with  the  present  theme  of 
my  sermon.  Their  theory  of  that  Inner  Light,  as 
the  guiding  principle  in  every  individual  Christian 
character,  has  rendered  them  historically  inde- 
pendent, if  not  impatient,  of  a  visible  Church,  of 
divinely  appointed  Sacraments,  and  of  a  regularly 
constituted  ministry.  But  it  has  given  them  a 
strength,  a  purpose,  a  resolution  which  has  once 
and  again  triumphed  over  persecution  and — what  is 
yet  a  more  difficult  feat  — over  ridicule."  —  The 
Friend  (London). 


A  wave  of  sentimentalism  has  struck  the  world 
and  made  it  believe  that  it  can  have  Christianity 
without  Christ,  character  without  conflict,  truth 
without  obedience,  and  rich  relationships  without 
much  attention  to  the  costliness  of  keeping  our 
vows.  We  have  before  us  constantly  the  spectacle 
of  men  and  women  discussing  with  eagerness  the 
most  serious  spiritual  questions  and  offering  a 
solution,  who  have  themselves  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  the  world 
asks  no  questions  about  their  right  to  speak,  but 
listens  to  them  as  authorities.  The  keeping  of 
one's  vows  is  largely  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of 
one's  personal  taste,  and  the  breaking  of  them  does 
not,  as  of  old,  endanger  one's  standing.  And  with 
all  this  treated  as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  men  set 
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boldly  forth  in  quest  of  spiritual  truth.  But  the 
organ  for  receiving  it  is  omitted  and  they  receive 
none. 

When  Christ  was  parting  with  his  disciples  and 
was  looking  to  the  sustaining  and  deepening  of  the 
love  that  existed  between  them,  it  all  rested  in  his 
mind  on  whether  they  would  keep  his  command- 
ments. Without  that  habit  there  would  be  no 
conduit  through  which  his  love  could  come  to  them. 
He  could  afford  to  risk  the  matter  of  emotions  and 
feelings.  He  would  not  make  that  a  test;  but  if 
obedience  failed,  if  that  became  negligible,  no 
raptures  could  make  real  to  them  or  powerful  with 
them  his  relationship  to  them.  When  Paul  was 
discoursing  about  the  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus 
he  did  not  fix  upon  the  poetry  or  the  ecstasy  of 
vision.  The  thing  which  to  his  strong  soul  was  most 
closely  allied  with  vision  was  obedience.  "I  was 
not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision."  Obedi- 
ence and  vision  were  correlatives.  On  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  Peter  did  not  at  all  connect 
vision  with  work  and  obedience.  How  often  when 
the  mind  is  dull  and  commonplace,  and  we  receive 
no  new  truth,  we  ascribe  the  trouble  wholly  to 
intellectual  causes  rather  than  moral  ones.  But 
let  the  moral  nature  be  touched  and  stirred,  let  a 
man  even  feel  terribly  abased  and  wrong  in  his 
doings  and  repent  of  them  and  do  differently,  and 
somehow  every  idea  that  he  has  is  clarified  and  ex- 
panded. If  the  intellectual  life  grows  mightier  and 
more  brilliant,  the  soil  from  which  it  draws  its 
strength  is  the  moral  life.  With  all  better  and 
nobler  and  more  conscientious  living  the  mental 
eye  is  cleared.  When  the  heart  is  purified  and 
action  is  made  more  obedient,  every  thought  we 
have  is  irradiated  and  enriched. — S.  S.  Times. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  is  stated  from  Washington 
that  an  aid  in  the  "back  to  the  land"  movement  has 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  pamphlets 
entitled  "Agricultural  Opportunities,"  compiled 
by  the  division  of  information  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  The  series  gives  information 
concerning  the  resources,  products  and  physical 
character  of  the  various  States.  The  information 
was  collected  primarily  for  immigrants.  The 
Government,  however,  will  supply  the  publication 
to  all  who  apply. 

The  Board  of  Health  in  this  city  has  issued  an 
order  forbidding  the  distribution  by  dealers  of 
milk  from  a  can  or  dipper  and  demanding  the  de- 
livery of  all  orders  in  scaled  packages. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  passed  a 
resolution  appropriating  $20,000  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  army  worm  in  the  States  where  the 
crops  are  threatened.  This  was  supplemental  to 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  by  both  houses. 

It  is  stated  that  the  death-rate  in  New  York 
city  has  fallen  there  from  over  thirty-six  to  the 
1,000  population  in  1866  to  only  about  fifteen  last 
year.  This  reduction  of  over  fifty  per  cent,  is 
attributed  mainly  to  "public  sanitary  administra- 
tion," that  is,  to  the  local  government  looking  after 
the  public  health. 

Chicago's  present  population  is  2,381,700,  ac- 
cording to  the  biennial  school  census  just  completed 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  The  figures  of  the 
last  Federal  census,  taken  in  1910,  were  2,185,283. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburgh  of  the  25th  says: 
"More  than  sixty  lives  were  claimed  on  the  24th 
ult.  by  floods  and  cloudbursts  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  hundreds 
of  homes  and  business  houses  destroyed.  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  leads  the  list  of  known  dead  with  fifteen. 
When  the  floods  swept  over  the  large  area  yesterday 
scores  of  the  towns  afflicted  were  just  recovering 
from  a  similar  visitation.  Hundreds  of  families 
were  yesterday  driven  from  their  homes;  residences 
and  buildings  were  damaged  or  demolished;  streets 
were  torn  up  by  the  mile,  while  others  were  piled 
high  with  debris  carried  by  the  flood  waters.  Poles 
were  uprooted  and  wires  dropped  to  the  streets, 
effectually  blocking  communication  from  many 
points  and  causing  darkness  at  many  others.  It 
was  in  the  coke  region  that  the  fury  of  the  storm 
seemed  to  have  been  spent.  Uniontown,  Dunbar, 
Lemont,  Mt.  Braddock,  Connellsville,  all  were 
inundated  and  suffered  great  damage."  It  was 
stated  from  Jeanette,  Pa.,  on  the  24th  ult.  that  a 
cloudburst  flooded  miles  of  territory  between  here 
and    Grecnsburg.    The    lowlands    were  quickly 


inundated  and  hundreds  of  persons  were  compelled 
to  flee  for  their  lives.  Residences  and  business 
places  were  almost  completely  submerged  in  some 
districts,  while  the  Manor  Valley  and  Turtle  Creek 
Railroads,  together  with  trolley  service,  were  put 
out  of  commission.  Over  2,000  persons,  including 
many  women  and  children,  were  marooned  on  the 
hills  of  Oakford  Park.  The  water  continued  to 
come  up  early  and  no  method  of  removing  the  people 
from  the  park  had  been  provided.  Seventy-five 
families  are  homeless  in  Jeanette.  The  monetary 
loss  will  be  heavy. 

It  is  stated  from  Minneapolis  that  nearly  10,000 
cars  are  being  built  by  roads  having  headquarters 
and  terminals  near  that  city,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demand  from  grain  producing  neighborhoods. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chestnut 
Blight  Conference,  held  at  Harrisburg,  Second  Month 
20th  and  21st  last,  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  Chestnut  Blight  Commission.  It  is  believed 
that  the  ultimate  worth  of  the  conference  will  lie 
in  the  fact  that  it  brought  home  to  the  eastern 
United  States  the  truth  concerning  a  most  serious 
tree  disease  and  started  discussions  and  a  new 
trend  of  thought  which  must  evolve  a  real  benefit 
for  the  whole  people. 

It  is  stated  that  last  year  17,419  children  just 
turned  fourteen  applied  for  and  secured  employ- 
ment or  working  papers  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  last  annual  report  of  the  chief  factory  inspector 
shows  34,312  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments 
in  this  State. 

A  despatch  from  New  Orleans  mentions  that 
Marsh  Island,  containing  about  74,000  acres,  has 
been  bought  and  will  be  added  to  13,000  acres 
deeded  a  few  months  ago  to  the  State  to  form  a 
great  preserve  for  wild  birds.  The  plan  of  the 
conservationists  is  to  establish  throughout  the 
Mississippi  Valley  a  chain  of  preserves  for  wild 
birds. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  24th  ult.  from 
London  says:  The  text  was  issued  to-night  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Marconi  Company  for  the  construction  of  the 
long  distance  wireless  stations  which  will  be  re- 
quired the  next  few  years  in  connection  with  the 
imperial  wireless  scheme  previously  described. 
The  agreement  provides  for  the  immediate  erection 
of  the  wireless  Stations  in  England  and  Egypt, 
and  at  Aden,  Bangalore,  Pretoria  and  Singapore. 
They  will  be  high-power  stations,  working  day  and 
night,  each  having  a  radius  of  2,000'  miles.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  provide  that  the  stations 
shall  be  operated  by  the  company  on  account  of 
the  Government  for  the  first  six  months  and  there- 
after by  the  Government.  The  Government  will 
have  power  to  end  the  agreement  at  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  years. 

It  was  stated  from  London  on  the  22nd  that 
Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
to-day  introduced  a  bill  authorizing  a  supplementary 
naval  appropriation  of  $5,000,000.  During  his 
speech  on  behalf  of  the  bill  he  outlined  the  British 
ship-building  programme  for  the  next  five  years, 
saying  that  five  battleships  were  to  be  constructed 
next  year,  and  four  in  each  of  the  following  years. 
This  speech,  fully  indorsed  as  it  was  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  it  is  said,  will  cause  graver  concern  to  the 
country  than  any  warnings  which  have  gone  before. 

.  RECEIPTS. 

&gjg°  Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 

Barclay  R.  Leeds,  Phila.,  $20,  for  himself,  Daniel 
L.  Leeds,  Wm.  H.  Leeds,  Wm.  E.  Tatum  and 
others;  Edgar  T.  Haines,  Agt.,  Pa.,  $8,  for  Elizabeth 
C.  Cooper,  Pennock  Cooper,  J.  Adrian  Moore  and 
Zebedee  Haines;  Joshua  S.  Wills,  N.  J.,  $6,  for 
himself,  Jesse  Sharpless  and  A.  R.  Sharpless;  R.  S. 
Ashton,  Agt.,  Ind.,  for  Joel  D.  Carter;  Fred'k. 
C.  Louhoff,  Va.;  Abner  L.  Newlin,  la.;  Elizabeth 
T.  Troth,  Phila.;  Mary  Ann  Jones,  Pa.,  for  James 
M.  Moon  and  Myra  W.  Foster;  B.  V.  Stanley,  Agt., 
Ia.,  $8,  for  Thos.  H.  Binns,  C.  T.  Penrose,  Barclay 
C.  Dewees  and  Morris  Stanley;  Margaret  D. 
Melross,  Scotland,  10  s.;  Samuel  Forsythe,  Pa.; 
Sarah  Hoyle,  O.;  William  Stanton,  Pa.;  R.  A  and 
H.  C.  Williams,  N.  J.;  Thomas  Hartley,  O.;  Eliza- 
beth Gardner,  N.  Y.;  Wilson  Hutchens,  Mo.; 
William  C.  Reeve,  N.  J.;  Wm.  Bishop,  Pa.,  and  for 
Edward  Bishop;  Geo.  Abbott,  N.  J.,  $6,  for  himself, 
Geo.  Abbott,  Jr.,  and  Henry  A.  Lippincott;  Mary 


A.  Osborne  and  for  Hannah  Frazier,  Ind.;  Ti 
W.  Draper,  N.  J.;  Levi  S.  Thomas,  Pa.;  Jos 
Coppock,  Agt.,  Ia.,  $12,  for  Jane  Dyhr,  Benja  n 
Ellyson,  Clinton  E.  Hampton,  Wilson  T.  Sidv  1, 
William  Thomas  and  Pearson  W.  Thomas;  Sa 
T.  Smith,  Agt.,  O.,  $26,  for  Lydia  J.  Bye,  Ed 
Crew,  Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  Temperance  Giff<  1, 
Martha  L.  Llewellyn,  Elisha  Llewellyn,  Ja 
Penrose,  Carl  Patterson,  Hannah  P.  Smith,  Beli 
H.  Schofield,  C.  W.  Vanlow,  Martha  M.  Vaugi 
and  Susan  Worstell;  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  E 
$10,  for  himself,  Joseph  Rhoads,  George  A.  Rhoi 
Robert  R.  Tatnall  and  S.  C.  Singleton;  Thomas 
Crawford,  Agt.,  O.,  $22,  for  J.  K.  Blackburn,  Cha 
E.  Crawford,  Jesse  Edgerton,  David  Ellyt 
Robert  Ellyson,  Horace  J.  Edgerton,  Henrk 
French,  Eliza  Ann  Fogg,  Abner  Woolman,  Ed 
Warrington  and  Gilbert  Warrington;  Seth  Sh 
Agt.,  O.,  $16,  for  Hanna  Blackburn,  Charles  Bla 
burn,  E.  L.  Cope,  Samuel  Carter,  Phebe  Ellys 
J.  H.  Edgerton,  Mary  M.  Kirk  and  Gulielma  N< 
Wm.  C.  Allen,  Calif.;  Benj.  Briggs,  Ia.;  Susanih 
Cox,  Ind.;  Wm..  T.  Cooper,  N.  J.;  Edward 
Jones,  G't'n.;  Annie  E.  Kite,  O.;  George  Wo 
G't'n.;  Hattie  B.  Hartley,  O.,  $1,  to  No.  27;  Re 
L.  Thomas,  Pa.;  John  G.  Haines,  Pa.,  $6,  for  h 
self,  Thos.  S.  Cox  and  Wm.  E.  Staff;  Phebe  Harn 
Pa.;  D.  D.  Maris,  Del.;  Ruth  A.  Clement,  G't 
Frank  H.  Goodwin,  Pa.;  John  W.  Hilyard,  N. 
Mary  Roberts,  N.  J.;  George  W.  Thorp,  F'kf 
Hannah  P.  Leeds  and  for  Edith  Lippincott,  G't 
Thomas  K.  Wilbur,  Agt.,  Mass.,  $14,  for  hims 
Isabel  L.  Gifford,  Job  S.  Gidley,  Sarah  E.  Mitch 
James  H.  Tucker,  Jesse  R.  Tucker  and  John 
Wright. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  recei  a 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 


NOTICES. 

The  time  for  holding  Haddonfield  Monti* 
Meeting  has  been  changed  from  10  o'clock  in  ife 
morning  to  7.30  o'clock  in  the  evening  — commenci  l 
Eighth  Month  7,  1912. 

Edwin  R.  Bell,  Clerk.l 

Young    man,    Westtown    graduate,   desires  I 
position,  preferably  with  manufacturing  conceij 
where  there  is  a  good  chance  for  advancement. 
Address  H.  H., 

Care  The  Friend 


Wanted. — A  teacher  for  the  advanced  room 
Friends'  School  at  Whittier,  Iowa,  to  begin  Nil)  i 
Month  2,  1912. 

Apply  to  Joseph  S.  Heald,  Springville,  Iowa, 
or  Eliza  D.  Smith,  Whittier,  Iowa. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Streij 
Philadelphia.  —  During  Seventh  and  Eigh 
Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  Fifth-da 
only — from  nine  to  one. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  ye 
1912-'13  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  lOt: 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  new  pup 
(and  especially  of  candidates  for  scholarship  assis 
ance)  should  be  made  early  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Died. — At  her  home  near  Spokane,  Wash., 
the  thirteenth  of  Sixth  Month,  1912,  Ruhaj 
Jane  Barnett,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  h 
age;  a  daughter  of  Phineas  and  Ruth  Newlin,  ai 
a  member  of  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting 
Friends,  Iowa.  Although  she  had  been  isolati 
from  any  in  church  fellowship  for  eleven  yeai 
her  attachment  to  the  principles  held  by  Friem 
remained  unchanged,  and  we  believe  she  endea 
ored  to  live  by  them,  and  was  a  help  and  encou 
agement  to  those  with  whom  she  mingled.  She  bo 
the  sufferings  of  a  lingering  illness  with  Christh 
fortitude  and  patience,  saying  that  "  the  sufferin: 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compare 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed."  On  awal 
ening  from  sleep  a  short  time  before  she  pass< 
away,  she  said,  "I  have  had  such  a  pleasant  drear 
Oh!  it  was  beautiful,"  then  she  fell  asleep  again,  I 
awaken,  we  trust,  in  that  "City  that  hath  found: 
tions  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God." 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Close  at  Hand. 

I  had  waited  long  for  the  opportunity 
I  had  most  desired  and  it  came  not.  I  had 
prayed  for  it,  as  I  hoped  in  a  measure  of 
living  confidence  that  my  prayer  would 
be  answered,  but  the  answer,  if  it  came, 
came  in  a  way  so  different  from  the  one  I 
had  hoped  for  that  1  failed  to  recognize 
it.  Had  my  waiting  and  my  praying  been 
in  vain?  It  seemed  to  me  they  had  been, 
for  neither  of  them  availed  in  the  way  that 
1  had  grown  accustomed  to  expect  my  pe- 
titions to  be  met,  when  suddenly,  without 
either  hint  or  warning,  I  realized  that  my 
longing  was  answered,  that  my  hope,  so 
long  deferred,  had  been  crowned  with  a 
fruitage  richer  far  than  I  had  expected  or 
even  asked  for,  and  the  occasion  of  its 
realization  was  an  every-day  occurrence 
such  as  had  been  at  my  doorway  every 
morning,  noon  and  night  for  many  years 
of  my  life. 

Such  in  substance  and  almost  in  language 
was  the  confession  of  a  very  honest  man  in 
regard  to  an  honest  effort  that  led  to  great 
results.  His  youthful  experience  taught 
him  the  lesson  that  is  a  universal  one,  but 
which  most  of  us  are  slow  to  learn,  that  the 
severest  tests  in  life  as  also  the  greatest 
triumphs  come  from  every-day  experiences 
in  little  things.  The  mission  field  for  most 
of  us  is  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  neigh 
borhood  where  an  overruling  Providence 
has  placed  us.  The  day  by  day  discoveries 
of  fresh  visions  in  this  narrow  field  will  be 
broader  by  far  to  us  than  any  we  could  have 
in  a  wider  region,  unless  the  guiding  hand 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  has  clearly  led  us 
into  those  fields. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  look  to  the  far-away 
when  we  crave  a  special  bestowal  of  favor 


we  lack  the  confidence  that  sends  the  little 
one  to  its  mother's  arms  for  comfort,  and 
we  build  our  aspirations  too  often  on  future 
possibilities  and  dream  dreams  of  times  to 
come. 

.  Indefiniteness  perhaps  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  has  characterized  heathen  re- 

igions  as  distinguished  from  a  faith  in 
Christ  and  the  teachings  of  his  religion. 

t  may  be  a  reversion  to  this  type  that 
momentarily  possesses  us  in  our  times  of 
discouragement,  and  a  forgetting  that  He 
is  a  "present"  helper,  an  "ever-ready" 
companion,  one  "close  at  hand",  and  "who 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.'  These  ex- 
pressions may  have  been  twisted  a  little 
from  their  original  context,  but  they  and 
many  like  them  surely  indicate  that  near- 
ness to  the  Divine  influence  which  has  made 
the  Christian  faith  so  precious  to  many  that 
have  been  reared  in  it,  and  so  aboundingly 
precious  to  those  who,  having  lived  moral 
lives  under  some  other  religion  or  under 
no  religion  at  all,  have  finally  come  to  the 
realization  of  the  hopes  of  a  Christian. 

"We  search  the  world  for  truth;  we  cull 
The  good,  the  pure,  the  beautiful 
From  graven  stone  and  written  scroll, 
From  all  the  old  flower-fields  of  the  soul; 
And,  weary  seekers  of  the  best, 
We  come  back  laden  from  our  quest, 
To  find  that  all  the  sages  said 
Is  in  the  Book  our  mothers  read, 
And  all  our  treasure  of  old  thought 
In  His  harmonious  fulness  wrought 
Who  gathers  in  one  sheaf  complete 
The  scattered* blades  of  God's  sown  wheat." 

It  is  a  world-wide  experience  that  the 
solution  of  the  soul's  problem  is  to  be  found 
in  the  field  of  that  soul's  labor.  We  accept 
it  in  theory  but  we  neglect  to  practice  it, 
and  allow  our  thoughts  to  build  up  for  us 
pictures  of  work  in  fields  where  we  are 
not  called  to  serve.  What  we  would  do  under 
this  or  that  circumstance,  in  this  or  that 
place,  with  only  this  present  infirmity  re 
moved  or  that  grace  added,,  is  too  often 
the  heart's  language.    Happy  the  day  if  it 
ever  comes  to  us  that  we  awaken  to  find 
that  in  the  routine  of  our  daily  duties,  a 
new  lustre  comes  upon  the  tarnished  life 
and   hands  that  sought  for  burdens  and 
found  them  not,  though  they  reached  far 
afield,  realize  that  close  at  home  the  bur- 
dens that  they  were  intended  to  carry  have 
been  placed  upon  them  by  loving  Hands. 


Or  if  it  is  not  remoteness  in  place  thai 
possesses  us,  it  may  be  distance  in  time. 
The  former  times  were  better  than  these, 
or  the  reverse,  the  problems  of  the  present 
settled,  the  next  generation  is  the  one  in 
which  I  could  do  most  good.  These  are  trite 
thoughts  to  be  sure,  but  they  are  forever 
bubbling  up  with  the  best  of  us;  politics 
lave  gone  awry,  and  we  keep  out  of  them 
rather  than  soil  our  fingers — this  plan  for 
bettering  our  fellows  savors  of  one  heresy, 
so  we  cannot  touch  it  at  all — new  schemes 
are  advanced  that  are  better  than  the  world 
moves  on  now,  but  they  are  still  so  far  be- 
ow  our  high  standard  that  we  must  keep 
aloof  and  cannot  help  them  on. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enter  into  judgment 
toward  men  who  are  mentally  cast  in  this 
kind  of  mould.  The  pity  is  two-fold,  that 
the  world  should  miss  the  full  impress  of 
their  value,  and  that  they  in  return  should 
fail  to  receive  a  full  share  of  the  blessing 
which  comes  to  those  who  have  won  the 
wages  for  real  service  among  the  people 
about  them. 

Again  it  may  be  neither  remoteness  of 
time  nor  distance  in  space  that  bars  our 
progress,  but  the  feeling  which  we  dignify- 
as  certain  knowledge,  that  no  new  discov- 
ery can  be  ours  if  we  tarry  in  our  appointed 
allotment.  Two  pearl  divers  went  fathoms 
deep  for  pearls,  their  fields  were  not  far 
apart,  the  one  came  to  the  surface  with 
rich  returns,  the  journeys  of  the  other  were 
fruitless.  You  and  I  know  neighbors,  with 
nothing  but  a  rail  fence  between  their  ter- 
ritories, the  life  of  one  is  full  of  blessing, 
because  he  has  learned  to  search  for  pearls 
in  the  home  enclosure,  the  other  finds 
nothing,  because  like  the  second  diver  for 
pearls  who  went  either  too  shallow  or  too 
deep,  he  has  missed  his  opportunity  The 
one  is  a  power  in  his  generation,  and  for 
no  other  reason  so  much  as  because  he  be- 
lieves in  the  Gospel  of  the  present;  the  other 
lacking  this,  more  through  misfortune  than 
through  fault,  has  led  a  life  essentiallv 
barren  and  aimless. 

There  is  a  kinship  between  service  and 
wisdom,  for  both  should  emanate  from  a 
source  that  is  above  us,  and  what  we 
can  say  of  one,  can  often  with  equal  truth 
be  said  of  the  other.  God's  revelations  often 
come  to  the  soul  of  man  in  great  flashes  in 
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the  darkness.  It  is  not  likely  that  Paul's 
experience  was  unique  in  Christian  history, 
in  the  closet  of  his  own  heart  oftener  than 
jar  away  in  some  strange  place  God's  mes- 
sage is  given  and  his  purpose  wrought  out. 
Whittier  was  writing  as  much  of  the  spirit 
life  in  the  environment  of  its  original  set- 
ting as  he  was  of  that  outer  life  that  touches 
matters  of  sense  and  knowledge  in  the  ear- 
lier verses  of  the  "  Last  Walk  in  Autumn." 

"And  he  who  wanders  widest  lifts 
No  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils 
Than  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
-The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees." 

D.  H.  F. 

Extracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 

Bessbrook,  as  it  now  stands,  is  largely  an 
outgrowth  of  the  enterprise  and  liberal 
views  of  John  Grubb  Richardson,  and  in 
many  respects  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a 
model  manufacturing  establishment.  The 
little  town  contains  a  population  of  about 
3500,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  being  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  works.  Beside  these, 
several  hundred  operatives  ccme  from  the 
adjacent  districts.  The  houses  are  almost 
exclusively  of  brick,  those  for  the  employ- 
ees containing  from  three  to  five  rooms, 
whose  rental  ranges  from  about  fifteen  to 
thirty  dollars  a  year.  They  have  little  plots 
in  front,  which  are  very  generally  set  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  while  ground  for  vege- 
table gardens  may  be  had  in  large  enclos- 
ures at  a  rental  of  about  two  shillings  per 
week,  an  opportunity  which  is  very  gener- 
ally availed  of. 

A  large  open  green  has  been  reserved  near 
the  center  of  the  town  for  sports  and  public 
uses.  A  well-arranged  building,  known  as 
the  "Institute,"  and  erected  by  the  pro- 
prietors, is  devoted  to  lectures,  a  library, 
reading-room,  etc.;  while  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Metho- 
dists and  Friends  have  each  their  places  of 
worship.  Stores  of  various  kinds  are  car- 
ried on  by  parties  disconnected  with  the 
concern,  and  admitting  of  free  competition. 

A  well-managed  Saving  Fund,  allowing 
five  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits,  receives 
a  large  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  opera- 
tives, who  are  mostly  paid  for  their  work  by 
the  piece.  They  are  allowed  forty-five  min- 
utes at  noon,  and  have  no  night-work. 

In  Bessbrook  so  rare  and  slight  are  the 
cases  of  lawlessness  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
disposed  of  by  the  good  sense  and  justice 
of  Fred.  Harris  in  an  informal  way.  While 
the  provisions  of  the  manufacturing  de- 
partments and  the  accommodation  of  the 
employees  are  on  a  liberal  scale,  there  was 
not  that  artistic  completeness  or  nicety  of 
detail  which  we  often  see  in  our  best  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  U.  S.  The 
results,  however,  as  a  whole,  are  excellent, 
and  it  is  justly  regarded  in  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere  as  a  model  that  may  well  be 
followed  both  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
carried  on  and  its  general  arrangements. 

It  has  been  sad  to  learn  that  John  Grubb 


Richardson,  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm, 
and  to  whose  energy  and  ability  the  success 
of  Bessbrook  is  largely  due,  is  now  danger- 
ously ill  and  his  condition  has  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  community  where  he  has  been  long 
beloved  and  esteemed. 

Waterford,  Fourth  Month  5,  i8go. — Here 
Henry  Bell  met  us  and  took  us  to  his  house. 
He  is  a  druggist;  his  wife,  a  good  and  sen- 
sible woman,  with  their  nine  children  make 
a  most  attractive  household.  The  parents' 
convictions  being  both  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  conservative  Quakerism,  they  dress 
themselves  and  their  children  accordingly. 
The  elder  ones,  three  of  whom  are  grown  up, 
are  no  doubt  now  following  their  own  im- 
pressions of  duty  as  to  their  manner  of 
dress,  while  the  gentleness  and  sweetness 
of  their  spirits  bespoke  the  work  of  grace 
which  is  going  on  within.  .  .  .  The 
spirit  which  pervades  this  home  where  love 
and  loving  duty  seem  to  be  springs  of  action, 
make  it  a  most  refreshing  resting-place  for 
us.  We  went  with  Anna  Bell  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  School,  known  as  "New  Town," 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  Waterford.  It  is 
now  only  used  for  boys,  though  at  one  time 
both  sexes  were  admitted.  The  premises 
are  larger  than  are  at  present  needed,  but 
although  parts  of  the  building  are  quite 
old,  the  repairs  are  well  kept  up,  and  the 
Institution  has  an  excellent  Principal  and 
Matron  in  Joseph  Garnett  and  his  wife. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  about  thirty,  a 
very  attractive  set  of  boys,  ranging  in  age 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years.  Three  teachers 
are  employed,  the  Principal  taking  some 
part  in  the  school  work. 

Fourth  Month  jth. — We  went  to  an  even- 
ing gathering  for  reading  the  approved 
writings  of  Friends,  which  was  well  attended. 
A  plain  collation  was  also  given,  increasing 
the  social  feeling  of  the  occasion.  Extracts 
were  read  from  an  account  of  the  sufferings 
and  preservation  of  Friends  during  the  Irish 
rebellion;  also  from  a  Record  published 
by  N.  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  concerning 
the  sufferings  of  some  of  its  members  for 
their  faithfulness  during  our  late  war. 
Both  T.  P.  C.  and  I  made  remarks,  and  sev- 
eral others  expressed  themselves  well  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  reading.  The 
whole  occasion  was  an  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable one,  and  we  were  glad  to  learn  simi- 
lar monthly  gatherings  have  been  held  at 
Waterford  during  several  past  winters. 

Fourth  Month  nth. — At  the  meeting 
appointed  on  our  account,  about  fifty  were 
present.  1  enlarged  upon  the  prayer  of  the 
Psalmist,  "Quicken  us  and  we  will  call  upon 
Thy  name."  Susanna  Fayle  and  another 
woman  Friend  followed  in  earnest  supplica- 
tion. With  Susanna  Fayle  we  called  on 
Anna  Alexander,  a  dear  old  Friend  in  her 
ninety-first  year.  Though  nearly  blind  and 
feeble  in  her  limbs,  her  hearing  is  good  and 
her  sweet,  reverent  frame  bespeaks  the  quiet- 
ness within,  while  her  expressions  show  that 
she  "knows  Him  in  whom  she  has  believed." 
She  is  among  the  last  of  her  family,  and  has 
from  early  life  been  a  valued  Elder  in  the 
Church.  Alfred  Davis  and  his  wife  took  tea 
with  us  by  invitation. 

Limerick  is  pleasantly  located  on  the 
Shannon,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth; 


was  once  important  for  its  shipping  a  \ 
manufactures,  but  has  been  for  varkik 
reasons  declining  of  late,  having  lost  \ 
emigration  and  otherwise  about  10,000* 
its  population  in  fifteen  years.  The  religk  £ 
element  is  very  largely  Romanist. 

Fourth  Month  12th. — In  company  w  1 
Catharine  Jacob  and  Susanna  Fayle,  tc  k 
train  for  Cork.  Many  emigrants  were  le;:(- 
ing  for  America,  and  the  partings  of  p  V 
ents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters  wte 
truly  touching.  The  warm-heartedness  1 
the  Irish  character  showed  itself  in  its  i|- 
tive  simplicity,  and  we  could  follow  themti 
imagination  to  their  new  homes  beyond  fe 
deep,  with  all  the  varying  conditions  throtjh 
which  they  must  pass,  while  I  could  lit 
think  how  blessed  it  is  that  we  know  to 
little  of  the  future.    .    .  . 

Fourth  Month  20th. — First-day. — Dn|e 
four  miles  to  Ballentore  Meeting,  throtn 
a  picturesque  country,  the  road  bordett 
with  furze  all  aglow  with  its  golden  bloc  1, 
and  filling  the  air  with  a  half  aromafc 
fragrance,  while  nearly  a  panorama  if 
mountains,  more  or  less  distant,  hemmedp 
the  horizon.  The  sky  was  bright  and  1 
air  almost  balmy,  so  that  we  greatly  '|- 
joyed  the  ride.  We  found  the  meeting-hoi| 
one  of  the  most  ancient  date,  but  kept'n 
neat  repair. 

Embowered  in  trees,  with  ample  shedd  » 
for  the  vehicles,  it  had  all  the  air  of  a  thft 
oughly  country  meeting,  the  members  % 
most  without  exception  being  farmej. 
One  after  another,  on  foot  or  in  their  ci 
little  Irish  carts,  they  dropped  into  1I 
enclosure,  took  out  the  ponies  and  put  'ft 
carts  carefully  under  cover. 

Among  the  company  were  two  dear  li1| 
chubby-faced  sisters  with  their  hands  ill 
of  primroses  gathered  from  the  hedge-rck 
as  they  tripped  along;  a  picture  of  innooi 
beauty  which  an  artist  would  delight  b 
secure.  Their  mother,  who  had  ridden  0 
meeting  with  us  from  Wm.  Waring's  whte 
she  had  been  making  a  short  visit,  was  sc  in 
espied  by  the  little  ones  and  loaded  wjh 
love  and  kisses.  The  group  as  we  gathel 
about  the  door  was  unique.  But  few  ab<fe 
middle  age.  I  have  seldom  met  toget  T 
so  many  stalwart  young  men,  among  wh  n 
very  few  were  under  six  feet  in  height;  ]\f 
were  their  companions  far  behind  them  u 
vigorous  womanly  grace.  Within  the  djf 
a  peaceful  reverent  frame  soon  pervaca 
the  congregation,  and  my  line  of  servie 
seemed  to  lie  in  setting  forth  and  enforcig 
the  views  of  our  people  regarding  worsr  s, 
prayer  and  the  ministry,  the  meeting  ell- 
ing  as  it  had  begun  in  a  sweet  solemnity 

I  now  drove  with  Benjamin  Pool  and  s 
mother,  Hannah  Cathrine,  to  their  hor 
"  Ballybeg,"  just  under  one  of  the  moi- 
tains  we  had  long  seen  in  the  distance.  Ije 
widowed  mother  and  son  carry  on  a  fai 
of  some  five  hundred  acres,  and  send  qu  e 
a  quantity,  of  butter  to  Dublin  and  e\| 
London  by  the  parcel  post  which  deliv  s 
packages  of  ten  pounds  each. 

Fourth  Month  21st. — Thomas  Cope  ced- 
ing in  from  "Ballybeg"  we  called  on  ThB 
Waring  and  his  wife.   Saw  on  the  way  i 
ancient  cross  which  had  been  erected  07 
the  grave  of  the  last  King  of  Linster. 


Eighth  Month  8,  1912. 
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also  visited  an  old  Castle,  built  not  later 
than  1 1  oo  A.  D.,  but  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  Cromwell  during  his  campaign  in  Ireland. 
One  of  the  towers  is  in  fair  preservation, 
and  from  its  summit  we  had  a  very  striking 
view  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  In  the 
afternoon  we  took  the  train  for  Dublin, 
passing  through  the  beautiful  "Vale  of 
Avoca,"  memorialized  by  Moore  in  his 
pretty  song  "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters." 

The  scenery  throughout  the  route  was  full 
of  interest,  often  in  a  high  degree  pictur- 
esque, and  had  it  been  in  England  would  be 
better  known  and  oftener  visited.  The  latter 
part  of  the  way  lay  closely  by  the  seaside. 

Fourth  Month  23rd— Toward  evening 
Lydia  Shackelton  called  and  spent  the 
evening,  entertaining  us  by  lively  accounts 
of  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  She 
had  spent  some  time  at  Chautauqua,  N.Y., 
made  her  home  for  more  than  a  week  with 
Fred.  Douglass,  had  visited,  by  invitation, 
John  G.  Whittier,  and  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Western  life.  Had  our  friend  been  a  "  born 
Yankee"  she  could  scarcely  have  shown  a 
more  enterprising  spirit,  or  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  striking  some  of  the  notable  fea- 
tures of  our  country. 

Fourth  Month  24th. — Took  the  train  to 
Bray.  The  Promenade  of  the  "Sea  Wall," 
recently  built,  is  twenty  feet  wide  asphalt, 
vastly  superior  to  Atlantic  City  and  without 
its  wretched  booths.  The  scenery  along 
this  whole  coast  reminded  us  of  the  Medi- 
terranean;  one  of  the  peaks  to  the  south  sug- 
gested Vesuvius. 

Dublin,  Fourth  Month  2gth. — With  Mary 
Edmundson  we  went  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  two  sessions. 
Our  friend,  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  also  R.  and 
S.  Collins,  of  New  York,  Addison  and  Eliza 
White,  of  Iowa,  and  Samuel  and  Deborah 
Lloyd,  of  Kansas,  were  present  with  thirty 
members  of  the  meeting. 

Fourth  Month  30th.  —  Yearly  Meeting 
opened  with  an  attendance  of  about  one 
hundred.  Our  certificates  were  read,  sev- 
eral Friends  expressing  their  satisfaction 
at  our  coming.  Dined  at  Friends'  Institute, 
where  a  very  good  meal  had  been  provided 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  seated. 
In  the  afternoon  epistles  were  read  from 
American  meetings,  also  reports;  in  the 
evening  a  gathering  for  young  persons  was 
held,  and  proved  a  good  and  solemn  occa- 
sion. J.  B.  Braithwaite  and  Fielden  Thorp 
spoke  impressively,  and  I  at  some  length 
and  with  much  liberty  on  the  declaration 
of  the  Psalmist,  "One  generation  shall 
praise  Thy  works  to  another  and  shall  de- 
clare Thy  mighty  acts." 

Fifth  Month  4th. — First-day. — A  large 
gathering  this  morning  filling  the  floor, 
galleries  and  outside  apartment.  S.  Lloyd 
offered  prayer  and  was  followed  by  Chas. 
Wakefield,  who  must  have  spoken  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  power  of  voice, 
as  well  as  force  and  weightiness  of  expression 
with  which  this  venerable  man,  now  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  delivered  himself  was 
remarkable.  George  Grubb  then  spoke  for 
about  the  same  time,  and  with  much  ear- 
nestness, upon  the  Parable  of  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  king. 


Fifth  Month  6th. — This  morning  the  re- 
port of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee 
for  visiting  subordinate  meetings  was  read, 
their  services  seemed  to  have  been  acceptable 
and  they  were  released;  in  afternoon,  Report 
of  Committee  on  Capital  Punishment  was 
given  and  a  Memorial  to  the  Government 
on  that  subject  was  issued.  The  Report 
on  Christian  work  called  forth  a  variety  of 
views  as  to  the  proper  basis  upon  which 
such  labors  should  be  carried  on,  as  well  as 
the  desirability  of  its  being  continued  under 
the  oversight  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  instead 
of  the  Quarterly  Meetings.  In  the  evening 
a  joint  session  was  held  upon  the  subject  of 
Peace,  when  Ellen  Robinson,  of  Liverpool, 
spoke  well  and  forcefully  to  a  large  audience. 

Fifth  Month  yth. — In  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  I  left  some  parting 
exhortation  and  desires  for  the  dear  brethren 
in  these  parts  and  they  separated  in  much 
love  and  unity.  Bidding  a  tender  farewell 
to  our  Friends,  most  of  whom  we  shall 
probably  never  meet  again,  we  went  to 
our  quarters,  with  the  returning  Minute 
given  us. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Criticizing  Father  and  Mother. 

At  a  certain  stage  in  the  life  of  many  of 
our  young  people,  they  fall  into  an  unpleas- 
ant habit  of  criticizing  their  parents.  Occa- 
sional lapses  in  English,  trivial  errors  in 
scholarship — historical,  literary,  scientific 
or  what  not — "old-fashioned  ideas,"  in 
matters  of  taste,  dress,  manners  and  social 
usages,  are  freely  commented  upon.  When 
daughters  get  to  know  more  than  their 
mothers,  and  sons  begin  to  give  points  to 
their  fathers,  there  is  friction  in  the  family 
machinery  which  causes  many  an  unpleas- 
ant jar. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  young  folks 
are  intentionally  rude  and  ill-mannered. 
Such  habits  creep  upon  them  unconsciously. 
They  do  not  mean  to  be  disloyal  or  ungrate- 
ful to  the  parents,  whom  they  really  love 
devotedly.  They  are  merely  careless  and 
thoughtless  in  the  matter. 

On  their  side  the  parents  often  feel  too 
deeply  hurt  by  these  criticisms  to  remon- 
strate against  them.  They  suffer  many  in- 
dignities in  silence  when  it  would  be  wiser  to 
administer  the  deserved  rebuke. 

Each  generation  enjoys  privileges  un- 
known to  the  one  preceding — better  schools, 
larger  opportunities  for  general  culture,  and 
a  more  complicated  social  life.  The  sons  and 
daughters  who  profit  by  these  good  things 
have  their  parents  to  thank  for  them.  It 
would  be  "more  becoming"  in  them,  as  the 
old-time  phrase  has  it,  to  remember  their 
debt  of  gratitude  rather  than  to  look  for 
blemishes. 

The  ideal  relation  between  parent  and 
child  is  that  of  perfect  comradeship.  When 
parents  keep  in  touch  with  their  children's 
interests,  and  children  confide  freely  in  their 
parents,  harmony  reigns  in  the  home. 
Happy  the  family  whose  daughters  are  their 
mother's  friends,  and  whose  sons  are  father's  1 
chums ! — Selected. 


The  hour  of  worship  should  be  a  time  of 
refreshing  to  the  soul,  not  a  siesta. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  PURITY. 

Oh,  that  mine  eye  might  closed  be 

To  what  becomes  me  not  to  see, 

That  deafness  might  possess  mine  ear 

To  what  concerns  me  not  to  hear, 

That  truth  my  tongue  might  always  tic 

From  ever  speaking  foolishly, 

That  no  vain  thought  might  ever  rest 

Or  be  conceived  within  my  breast, 

That  by  each  word,  each  deed,  each  thought 

Glory  may  to  my  God  be  brought ! 

But  what  are  wishes?   Lord,  mine  eye 

On  Thee  is  fixed,  to  Thee  I  cry; 

Oh,  purge  out  all  my  dross,  and  sin, 

Make  me  more  white  than  snow  within; 

Wash,  Lord,  and  purify  my  heart, 

And  make  it  clean  in  every  part; 

And  when  'tis  clean,  Lord,  keep  it  so, 

For  that  is  more  than  I  can  do. 

— Selected. 

"Saving  Service." 

L.  C.  WOOD. 

In  a  widely-read  religious  magazine  in 
America  there  appeared  recently  words 
to  this  effect,  that  were  the  Bible,  and  all 
that  it  contains,  to  be  not  only  unread  here- 
after, but  completely  forgotten,  "we  would 
still  be  able  to  save  ourselves  and  our 
brothers  by  leading  Christlike  lives."  It 
is  not  quite  easy  to  gather  from  these  words 
just  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
but  the  surface  meaning  of  the  sentiment 
expressed  shows  the  tendency  of  thought 
to-day;  a  tendency  set  forth  by  one  of  Lon- 
don's greatest  expositors,  when  he  says 
concerning  the  text,  "To  obey  is  better 
than  sacrifice;"  "The  peculiar  sin  of  the 
present  age  is  the  attempt  to  make  up  for 
lack  of  character  by  outside  service.  //  can 
never  be  done."  That  outside  service  is  being 
entered  into  as  never  before,  goes  without 
saying;  every  one  is  supremely  stirred  with 
the  hope  of  betterment  for  the  sufferers  in 
the  world.  More  money  is  collected,  more 
interest  shown,  than  was  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  This  for  material 
ills.  How  much  of  this  widespread,  earnest 
effort  touches  the  deeper  needs  of  the  spirit? 
This  life  has  an  end;  what  then?  Will  the 
natural  generosity,  kindliness,  even  a  great 
love  for  our  fellow-man,  work  for  future 
salvation  either  for  him  or  ourselves?  Does 
such  work  wipe  out  sin  or  make  for  that 
holiness  without  which  "no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord"?  There  is  much  teaching  to-day 
that  love  for  mankind  does  procure  us  these 
priceless  privileges. 

The  Harvard  Class  poem  of  1908  tells 
clearly  what  is  now  in  many  minds; 

"No  god  for  a  gift  God  gave  us, 
Mankind  alone  must  save  us." 

And  again: 

"Your  brother  is  your  Christ. 
You  must  be  saved  through  him  and  him  alone.  " 

This  poem  with  its  sentiments  was  widely 
quoted,  and  approved  of  to  an  astounding 
extent.  In  saying  these  things  no  idea  of 
belittling  "service"  is  meant,  for  as  another 
said,  "No  man  is  to  imagine  that  when  he 
has  fulfilled  certain  obligations  to  God,  he 
may  then  live  his  life  without  reference  to 
his  neighbor."  Faith  is  small  use  without 
works.  St.  Paul  puts  it  thus,  "Not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  shed  on  us  abund- 
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antly  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
that  being  justified  by  his  grace  we  should 
be  made  heirs  according  to  the  hope  of 
eternal  life."  Then  comes,  "  These  things  1 
will  that  thou  affirm  constantly  that  they 
which  have  believed  in  God  might  be  careful 
to  maintain  good  works,"  it  is  here  they 
come  in,  after  the  regeneration,  and  no  re- 
generation is  worth  a  thought  without  a 
following  of  this  kind.  The  question  con- 
tinually arises,  how  far  can  Christ's  re- 
deemed followers  work  in  societies,  etc.,  with 
those  who  refuse  his  captaincy?  Undoubted- 
ly problems  come  forward  in  such  mixed 
associations  that  induce  true  Christians,  as 
Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  says,  "to  pool  their 
consciences  rather  than  withdraw  at  a  risk 
of  being  misunderstood,  or  injuring  a  cause 
in  which  they  are  deeply  interested  and  much 
needed."  One  hesitates  to  condemn  a  hu- 
manitarian working  heartily,  self-sacrific- 
ingly  for  his  fellow-man,  and  we  incline  to 
accept  Henry  Sloan  Coffin's  idea  expressed 
in  the  following  extract: 

"'And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say- 
ing, See,  I  have  called  by  name  Bezaleel 

.  .  .  and  I  have  filled  him  with  the 
Spirit  of  God.  ...  to  work  in  all  man- 
ner of  workmanship.'  (Exodus  xxxi:  1,2,3, 
5,  R.  V.) 

"It  is  not  said  that  Bezaleel  conducted 
any  services  inside  the  tabernacle,  but  that 
he  showed  his  spirituality  in  his  skilful 
workmanship.  Do  we  look  at  industry,  as  a 
good  piece  of  work  well  done,  as  in  itself 
a  symptom  of  spirituality  .  .  .  as  an 
indication  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost?  .  .  .  Plain,  common 
every-day  conscientiousness  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  tasks  that  confront  us  are  an 
indispensable  requisite  of  spirituality,  and 
let  us  be  sure  that  whatever  else  we  include 
or  do  not  include  in  our  term  spirituality, 
we  do  not  leave  out  the  spirituality  of 
Bezaleel,  the  man  who  did  his  work  in  the 
best  possible  way  in  which  that  work  could 
be  done." — Henry  Sloan  Coffin. 

H.  S.  Coffin  "errs,"  as  F.  B.  Meyer 
wisely  said  of  another  writer,  "in  what  he 
does  not  say."  A  man  must  first  be  called 
and  faithful.  Plenty  of  splendid  skilled  work 
is  done  by  those  having  no  thought  of  God 
in  their  hearts.  Such  service  is  not  in  itself 
"a  symptom  of  spirituality."  More  and 
more  grows  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful men  and  women,  whether  "this  passion 
for  righteousness,"  good  works,  associations, 
clubs,  etc.,  is  not  carrying  us  too  far  away 
from  Christ  himself.  As  one  of  our  preachers 
says,  "We  must  not  be  so  busy  doing  his 
work  that  we  forget  Him."  Serving  tables 
is  right;  faithful  dedicated  men  should  be 
put  in  power  over  them;  but  here  we  may 
quote  from  James  E.  Freeman: 

"'It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave 
the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.'  Acts 
vi:  2.  1  cannot  but  feel  that  sometimes 
we  are  too  much  concerned  in  our  ministry 
about  the  'serving  of  tables;'  we  are  over- 
concerned  about  our  institutionalism.  .  .  . 
In  the  name  of  God  and  of  righteousness 
let  us  never  be  so  much  occupied  with  our 
service  along  institutional  lines  that  we 
neglect  the  greater  service  along  inspira- 
tional lines.  Let  us  try  to  realize  ever  more 
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and  more  that  our  largest  and  finest  minis- 
try is  a  ministry  to  the  soul." 

One  of  England's  deepest  writers  says 
"  [in  our  workingl  it  is  surely  forgotten  what 
is  the  first  table  of  the  Christian  Law,  'Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  will  and  mind.' 
That  is  the  greatest  of  acts  and  the  love  of 
our  neighbor  is  but  a  second  thing.  Have 
there  been  no  cases  when  God  was  defrauded 
of  his  first  claim  on  man,  while  the  second 
was  even  more  than  met?  Are  there  none 
to-day  blameless  in  all  the  service  of  their 
kind,  for  whom  there  can  be  waiting  noth- 
ing but  condemnation  in  respect  to  the  love 
and  communion  they  denied  to  a  God  who 
sought  that  above  all  else  and  who  had  the 
first  right  to  both  trust  and  worship?"  This 
sounds  harsh,  but  is  it  not  truth?  A  man 
comes  to  mind  in  America,  who  is  doing 
much  for  his  fellows,  active  in  pushing  re- 
forms and  ameliorating  evil  conditions,  who 
has  never  bowed  his  head  to  God  in  prayer. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  "there  was  never 
a  time  in  the  world  when  there  was  so  much 
religious  activity,  nay,  a  longing  for  right- 
eousness as  now,  and  never  a  time  when  our 
conception  of  the  Godhead  was  lower.  The 
love  to  Him  so  freely  spoken  of  by  our  people 
is  harped  on  till  it  reaches  the  condition  of 
those  decently  demoralized  people  who  read 
nothing  but  the  literature  of  love,  dwell  on 
nothing  else  and  slacken  every  moral  fiber 
by  the  submersion  to  this  of  every  interest 
in  life."  (Miss)  Loane,  of  London,  says, 
after  a  long  experience  of  district  nursing, 
"None  of  the  severer  moral  attributes  count. 
Among  the  working  classes  generosity  ranks 
before  justice,  sympathy  before  truth,  love 
before  chastity,  a  pliant  and  obliging  dis- 
position before  a  rigidly  honest  one.  In 
brief,"  she  continues,  "the  less  admixture 
of  intellect  required  for  the  practice  of  any 
virtue,  the  higher  it  stands  in  popular  esti- 
mation." What  type  does  this  mean  but  a 
retreat  of  the  Protestant  type  of  life  before 
the  Roman,  of  the  evangelical  virtues  be- 
fore the  Catholic;  of  Paul  before  Pelagius? 
Christlike  lives  and  Christ  are  much  talked 
of.  What  is  our  deepest  need  from  Christ? 
Who  are  they  who  inherit  the  promises? 
They  who  through  patience  and  faith  fol- 
low Christ,  not  as  imitators,  but  as  men 
forgiven  for  sin  and  redeemed  from  an  old 
life.  To  quote  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross,  this 
is  the  position  wherein  we  must  stand: 

"Sorrow  for  sin,  grief  for  the  hurt  to 
God's  heart,  shame  that  stands  amazed 
at  the  cross,  and  overcomes  the  accuser 
only  by  pointing  in  awe  to  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  then  goes  forth  to  work  lovingly, 
but  if  need  be,  even  grimly,  for  sin's  de- 
struction— that  is  the  first  mark  of  those 
who  would  prove  themselves  heirs  to  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  have  in- 
herited the  promises." 

"It  has  been  lightly  said,"  Forsyth,  of 
Hackney  College,  England,  writes,  "that 
there  is  no  sin  against  God  but  the  sin  we 
commit  against  our  brother,  which  seems 
to  imply  that  for  the  soul  there  is  no  rela- 
tion with  God  and  no  practical  duty  owed 
Him  by  the  soul  and  refused,  except  that 
of  love  or  service  of  man."  The  above  quo- 
tation is  taken  from  his  recent  book,  "The 
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Person  and  Place  of  Jesus  Christ,"  a  bo  i 
of  which  G.  A.  J.  Ross  writes  thus:  "T  ; 
book  has  for  its  motive  the  defense  of  ap<  - 
tolic  Christianity,  and  the  vindication  in  1 1 
face  of  modern  criticism  of  the  essent 
Deity  of  Christ  as  Saviour  of  men.  T  : 
question  which  lies  behind  the  book,  a  3 
to  which  its  contents  provide  so  crushi  ; 
and  triumphant  a  reply  is  the  questii 
whether  Christ  is  the  object  of  faith  r 
simply  our  leader  in  religion.  'In  the  at 
case  we  believe  in  Christ,  in  the  other  I 
believe  like  Christ.'  P.  T.  Forsyth  presets 
this  alternative  with  a  sharpness  of  outlil 
that  is  sometimes  almost  fierce,  and  !:k 
exposition  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  obj<|t 
of  faith,  and  of  his  cross  as  the  focus  oil 
Divine  salvation  and  new  creation  stars 
almost  alone  in  recent  literature  for  I 
fulness,  its  fearlessness,  its  adequacy  a  I 
its  passion." 

Social  service  does  not  bring  any  frep 
awakening  to  knowledge  of  sin  of  our  owe 
on  the  contrary,  it  carries  for  us  a  certii 
human  content  very  satisfying  and  restfj, 
and,  in  a  measure,  well  earned,  for  we  canri 
love  our  neighbor  too  much,  except  it  <| 
elude  Christ,  and  this  love  for  him  is  beig 
marvelously  carried  into  effect  to-day  f 
self-sacrificing  men  and  women.  G.  Carrl 
bell  Morgan  has  said: 

"To  love  is  to  discharge  all  obligatici 
except  that  of  loving.    It  is  impossible  i 
finish  paying  the  debt  of  love.  1  n  the  mome  | 
in  which  a  man  ceases  to  owe  his  neighb  t 
love,  he  will  begin  to  be  in  his  debt  in  soijs 
other  direction."    And  in  every  directi  | 
do  we  see  love  poured  out  upon  those  w| 
need  it.    For  the  physical  ills,  how  ma  ' 
go  farther  and  teach  Christianity?   A  t? 
lief,  a  faith  founded  on  the  only  One  w» 
can  really  renew  this  old  world,  and  who  h\ 
redeemed  by  dying,  once  for  all?   To  que  ; 
once  more,  "He  did  not  merely  signali'i 
in  a  classic  way  the  expiation  all  must  dn  |, 
and  illustrate  every  man's  atonement  (  f 
good  works)  for  his  own  misdeeds.  Religic  I 
or  Christianity,  can  only  be  made  mcls 
real  by  a  deepened  sense  of  the  reality  | 
salvation.  An  access  of  religion,  which  de  ji 
not  mean  first  or  last  a  deeper  repentani 
and  a  more  personal  faith  in  Christ's  salvj- 
tion  may  be  sincere  enough,  and  it  is  c<| 
tainly  better  than  worldliness  or  unconcei 
but  it  is  not  believing  unto  life.  It  is  not  N<]' 
Testament  Christianity,  and  tender  as  n 
should  be  to  it  as  a  stage,  we  must  be  ve  t 
explicit  when  it  is  offered  as  a  goal."  St 
vice  for  our  fellows  is  constantly  offered 
a  goal,  and  this  service  undoubtedly 
superb!     Again  we  quote,  "Never  ha  !• 
wretched  children  been  so  cared  for,  new 
the  young  had  such  chances.  The  submerg 
have  at  last  emerged.   On  the  other  han 
there  is  a  restlessness  everywhere,  the  Id 
of  a  centre  of  unity.  Note  the  disagreeme 
about  the  form  of  righteousness,  the  inad 
quacy  of  philanthropy."    We  quote  anoth 
word  from  P.  T.  Forsyth.  In  "The  Crucia 
ty  of  the  Cross,"  he  says,  "  Human  mise: 
is  too  great  for  the  human  power  of  pit 
no  heart  but  that  of  Holy  God  is  equal  | 
inviting  into  it  all  that  labor  and  are  hea> 
laden.    Our  suffering  can  only  be  final 
dealt  with  by  Him  who  is  more  concern* 
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about  our  sin  than  we  are  ourselves,  who  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  pity  till  grief  has 
done  its  gracious  work,  even  in  his  Son, 
and  who  can  endure  not  only  to  see  .  the 
world's  suffering  go  on  for  its  moral  ends,  but 
to  take  its  agony  upon  his  own  heart  and 
feel  it,  as  even  the  victims  do  not,  for  the 
holy  purpose,  final  blessing,  and  for  victory 
of  his  love,  and  this  is  what  we  have  in  the 
atoning  cross  of  Christ!"  Then  let  us  not 
mistake  the  magnificent  charities  of  the 
world  to-day  for  the  greatest  issue.  ,For  a 
way  to  salvation  there  is  something  more 
than  relief  of  material  distress,  more  than 
invites  a  soul  that  renounces  God,  and  that 
is  to  lose  itself  in  an  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
in  social  service.  Shall  we  not  in  addition 
point  ceaselessly  to  the  one  offering  that 
|  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified?  " 
(Heb.  io.)  Then,  in  the  final  day,  none  need 
say,  "  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  .  .  .  in 
thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works," 
only  to  receive  the  sorrowful  reply,  "  I 
never  knew  you:  depart  from  me,  ye  that 
work  iniquity."  Rather  let  us,  by  faith, 
have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way 
which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us  through 
the  veil,  that  is,  his  flesh — and  then  let  us 
consider  one  another  and  provoke  unto  love 
and  good  works,  for  "we  are  of  them  who 
believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul." 


The  following  is  confirmatory  of  a  recent 
editorial  on  "Leaders"  by  E.  P.  S.  It  is 
clipped  from  an  article  by  Lucy  F.  Morland 
in  the  British  Friend.  Lucy  Morland  is, 
we  believe,  a  valued  member  of  the  General 
Education  Committee  of  London. 

J.  H.  B. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  train  the  leaders. 
Who  are  our  coming  leaders,  and  where  are 
they  to  be  found?  In  the  Society  of  Friends, 
more  than  in  any  other  religious  body,  all 
are  called  to  be  leaders.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  a  single  possibility  of  service.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  everyone  has  full  op- 
portunity to  grow  to  his  full  stature,  pre- 
pared for  any  duty  to  which  he  may  be  called. 
Education  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  a 
private  and  individual  concern;  nor  is  it  even 
the  duty  of  a  limited  number  of  enthusiastic 
specialists;  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  feel  the 
claims  of  any  part  of  the  mission  of  the 
Society. 


There,  in  the  chill  bitter  morning, 
He  stands  at  the  door  of  thy  heart; 

The  long  night  through  he  has  waited, 
And  now  He  is  loth  to  depart. 

Yet  once  again  He  is  knocking — 

He  has  knocked  so  often  before; 
Was  ever  love  like  to  his  love? 

And  what  could  thy  Lord  have  done  more? 

How  long  wilt  thou  keep  Him  waiting? 

The  morning  is  coming  on  fast. 
What  if  He  go  with  the  dawning? 

And  what  if  this  knock  be  his  last? 

With  hand  uplift  He  is  standing, 
His  sorrowful  face  turned  away : 

He  is  well-nigh  faint  and  weary, 
How  much  longer  will  Jesus  stay? 

— W.  Chatterton  Dix. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Growth  of  the  Idea  of  Liberty  of  Conscience 
in  England. 

S.  A.  BELL. 

By  the  mere  mention  of  the  reigns  in 
which  George  Fox  lived,  we  gain  an  idea 
of  the  excited  conditions,  political  and  re- 
ligious, amid  which  he  labored.  Born  in  the 
reign  of  James  1,  he  saw  the  despotic  struggle 
of  Charles  1  with  its  ending  in  civil  war, 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  re- 
turn of  Charles  II  and  the  profligate  era 
following,  the  banishment  of  James  II,  and 
the  establishment  of  William  and  Mary 
upon  the  throne.  This  was  certainly  an 
era  of  upheaval  and  change.  One  thing 
for  us  to  remember  is,  then,  that  the  Society 
of  Friends,  or  "children  of  the  Light"  as 
they  called  themselves,  took  its  rise  in  the 
days  of  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  when 
England  was  Presbyterian  in  church  and 
state,  and  that  almost  all  the  preaching  of 
early  Friends  against  existing  conditions 
of  "hireling  ministry,  steeplehouses,"  etc. 
had  reference  to  the  new  Presbyterian  order. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  church. 

The  belief,  held  as  firmly  by  the  Pres- 
byterians as  the  Episcopalians,  of  the  union 
of  Church  and  State,  necessitated  a  degree 
of  religious  intolerance.  Others  were  per- 
secuted as  well  as  Friends,  although  be- 
cause of  some  phases  of  their  belief  and 
practice,  they,  perhaps,  received  a  greater 
share  of  persecution  than  the  others.  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  there  was  no  place 
for  religious  freedom.  Masson,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Milton,"  has  given  three  degrees  of  tolera- 
tion which  had  advocates  in  the  church 
itself.  A  few,  a  very  few,  and  they  after- 
wards generally  became  Independents,  ad- 
vised "unlimited  toleration  around  a  na- 
tional church;"  others,  still  a  small  minority, 
advocated  "a  limited  toleration  around  a 
national  church;"  all  the  rest  believed  in 
forcing  complete  uniformity  with  the  state 
religion,  their  own,  of  course,  at  that  time! 
The  idea  of  complete  religious  liberty  found 
no  place  then  in  the  tenets  of  the  dominant 
church. 

Who  did  hold  this  important  truth?  Did 
the  sects  themselves,  using  this  term  to 
denote  those  outside  of  the  State  Church, 
grasp  it  at  this  time?  We  must  remember 
that  these  sects  about  1640,  various  as  they 
were,  comprised  but  a  feeble  minority  of  the 
population  of  England.  That  their  struggle, 
seemingly  unimportant  at  the  time,  to- 
ward freer  religious  thought,  had  such 
wonderful  results,  seems  to  teach  that  it  is 
the  truth  of  a  cause,  not  its  numerical 
strength,  that  gives  it  power  for  the  future. 
Did  these  few  earnest  seekers,  then,  who 
held  so  much  for  future  generations,  under- 
stand religious  liberty?  Indeed  the  prin- 
ciple was  but  little  understood  even  among 
these.  Some  of  the  Separatists  wanted,  to 
again  quote  Masson,  "toleration  for  them- 
selves and  perhaps  a  general  mildness  in 
religious  affairs,"  but  they  could  not  rid 
themselves  of  the  notion,  held  alike  by 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Prince,  or  the  civil  power,  in 
every  state  to  promote  true  religion  and 
suppress  the  false. 


Did  no  one  then  hold  the  principle  of 
universal  liberty  of  conscience,  a  tiny  seed 
soon  to  have  a  mighty  growth?  Masson 
says:  "Nowhere  on  earth  prior  to  1640, 
unless  it  were  in  Holland,  was  toleration  in 
any  effective  form  whatsoever  anything 
more  than  the  dream  of  a  few  poor  persecuted 
sectaries  or  deep  private  thinkers."  ( Milton 
was  one  of  these.)  The  little  Anabaptist 
Church  of  John  Smyth,  which  he  had 
founded  during  his  exile  in  Holland  and 
which  he  later  revived  in  England,  "was  the 
only  one  in  England  which  had  grasped  the 
idea  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  utmost.'' 
In  Holland  the  principle  was  more  generally 
understood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Independent 
Church  led  by  Jacobs,  one  that  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  times,  adopted 
this  article  as  part  of  its  confession  of  faith: 
"We  believe  that  we,  and  all  true  visible 
churches,  ought  to  be  overseen  and  kept  in 
good  order  and  peace,  and  ought  to  be 
governed,  under  Christ,  both  supremely  and 
also  subordinately  by  the  civil  magistrate, 
yea,  in  causes  of  religion  where  need  is." 
What  wonder  then  that  persecution  flourish- 
ed, and  that  Friends  suffered  as  well  as 
others  when  religious  toleration  was  so  little 
understood  even  by  those  who  had  the 
most  need  of  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  about 
this  time,  Roger  Williams  returned  from 
Rhode  Island  to  secure  a  charter  from  the 
English  Government,  and  that  during  this 
visit  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  called  "The 
Bloody  Tenet,"  in  which  he  advocated 
complete  religious  liberty.  This  he  left  as 
his  parting  gift  to  England.  It  aroused 
great  opposition  and  drew  forth  several 
answers. 

After  1640  the  idea  of  toleration  gained 
ground  steadily,  but  in  the  meantime  per- 
secution flourished  with  the  added  bitterness 
engendered  of  controversy. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  upon  this  great  principle?  We 
scarcely  need  the  answer.  We  know  that 
while  some  of  the  principles  for  which 
Friends  stood  and  still  stand,  were  groping 
toward  the  light,  George  Fox  realized  them 
in  his  own  inmost  experience  and  applied 
them  without  fear  of  consequences  as  they 
had  never  been  applied  before.  And  one 
of  these  was  liberty  of  conscience.  When 
it  was  borne  in  upon  George  Fox  that  "  the 
light  enlighteneth  even*  man"  the  gloomy 
Calvinistic  theology  was  swept  away  be- 
fore this  light.  Many  consequences  follow 
directly  from  a  fundamental  truth.  George 
Fox's  conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
brought  in  its  train  the  lack  of  special  honors 
shown  to  any,  plainness  of  speech,  liberty  of 
ministry  to  layman  and  woman,  in  a  word, 
liberty  of  conscience.  Also,  one  cannot 
read  George  Fox's  life  without  perceiving 
that  he  devoted  his  best  energies  at  ail 
possible  times  in  opposition  to  the  union  of 
Church  and  State.  His  foresight  as  to  the 
evils  of  state  control,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, is  most  clear  and  unwavering.  For 
these  principles,  Friends,  as  well  as  others, 
suffered  persecutions  and  at  times  even  death. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  rapidly  these 
principles  grew  in  the  white  light  of  truth 
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courageously  lived  up  to.  We  have  seen 
how  little  they  were  understood  before  1640; 
whereas  before  the  end  of  George  Fox's  life 
it  could  be  said:  (Barclay,  grandson  of  the 
Apologist)  "  The  heresy  of  heresies  in  which 
they,  the  sects,  all  agreed  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Independents,  was  Liberty  of 
Conscience." 


Talking  in  Sleep. 

The  initiate  repeats  his  pledge  blindfold, 
with  eyes  as  unseeing  as  in  sleep;  he  re- 
peats his  obligations  piecemeal  after  the 
master  of  the  lodge;  his  mind  has  little 
opportunity  to  grasp  or  examine  what  he 
is  saying;  and  thus  he  is  like  one  who  talks 
in  his  sleep.  Yet,  when  he  awakes  he  finds 
himself  held  responsible  for  uttering  life- 
long obligations.  He  has  been  like  a  drunk- 
ard who  drinks  knowing  that  he*  will  be 
held  to  account  for  actions  perpetrated 
while  out  of  his  own  natural  control.  This 
vicious  method  of  assuming  obligations  is 
the  initial  immorality  of  secret  orders;  all 
other  vices  follow  in  natural  succession. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  LL.D.,  has  said, 
with  great  justice  and  wisdom: 

"The  first  step  in  every  oath  or  pledge- 
bound  secret  society,  from  the  simplest 
and  best  of  them  up  to  the  darkest  and 
most  abominable,  is  morally  wrong.  No 
man  can  bind  himself  by  oath  or  pledge 
to  keep  secret  what  he  does  not  know, 
without  thereby  bartering  away  his  moral 
freedom.  This  is  the  fundamental  error 
in  all  the  secret  orders  which  vitiates  every- 
thing in  connection  with  them.  It  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  their  evil  origin  and  char- 
acter. It  is  a  violation  of  one  of  the  primal 
moral  laws  of  man's  being,  to  take  upon 
himself  an  obligation  to  keep  secret  what 
is  yet  unknown  to  him.  To  do  so  is  to 
enter  ignorantly  and  blindly  on  the  future, 
with  one's  action  pledged  in  advance,  with 
one's  will  tied  to  a  fixed  course  of  conduct, 
whatever  the  conscience  may  dictate  as 
the  separate  occasions  for  moral  judgment 
arise. 

"This  is  to  blot  out  in  advance,  so  far 
as  it  pertains  to  the  doings  of  the  order, 
the  moral  law  of  God  written  in  the  heart. 
What  the  individual  has  thus  pledged  him- 
self to  keep  secret,  may  prove,  when  he 
comes  to  it,  to  be  a  legitimate  object  of 
secrecy;  but  he  did  not  know  this  when  he 
made  his  oath. 

"If,  on  the  contrary,  the  things  which 
he  learns  as  he  goes  forward  prove  to  be 
iniquitous,  or  for  other  reasons  deserving 
publicity,  he  finds  himself  bound  in  the 
most  emphatic  way  by  his  own  promise 
not  to  divulge  them.  He  must,  therefore, 
either  violate  the  plainest  demands  of 
his  conscience,  and  abide  by  his  oath  of 
secrecy,  or  obey  the  present  behests  of 
duty,  make  known  the  things  which  he 
has  learned,  and  thereby  confess  the  sin 
committed  in  the  beginning." — Christian 
Cynosure. 

It  is  a  good  and  safe  rule  to  sojourn  in 
every  place  as  if  you  meant  to  spend  your 
life  there,  never  omitting  an  opportunity 
of  doing  a  kindness,  or  speaking  a  true  word, 
or  making  a  friend. — John  Ruskin. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Conference  at  Hampton  Falls. 
It  was  a  happy  party  which  assembled 
on  the  Fall  River  boat  on  the  evening  of 
Seventh  Month  3rd.  All  were  bound  for 
Whittier  land  and  the  Guest  House  which 
has  been  set  apart  for  the  social  enjoyment 
of  Friends  of  all  branches.  So  they  came 
from  North  and  South  and  East  and  West 
— Maine  and  North  Carolina,  England  and 
China. 

Having  reached  their  destination  some 
hours  were  spent  in  becoming  acquainted 
and  in  settling  into  quarters — the  men 
finding  a  habitation  in  bachelor  hall,  a  short 
distance  down  the  road  where  out-of-door 
sleeping  was  provided  on  a  screened  porch. 

At  four  o'clock  all  assembled  in  the  garden 
of  Elmfield  which  is  overshadowed  by  a 
Whittier  elm  and  where  the  waving  of  blue, 
pink  and  gold  flowers  delighted  the  eye. 
Here  they  drank  tea  and  read  selections 
from  the  Quaker  poet.  The  evening  found 
the  party  in  the  big  barn  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  pine  bower  for  their  reception. 
Then  came  the  celebration  of  the  nation's 
birthday,  which  took  the  form  of  reading 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  American  Quakerism 
which  was  introduced  by  Carolena  M.  and 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood. 

At  nine  o'clock  each  morning  a  devotional 
meeting  was  held  which  was  felt  to  be  a  time 
of  spiritual  deepening  and  of  drawing  to- 
gether in  loving  fellowship  in  the  bond  of 
Christ.  This  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
for  discussion,  where  such  subjects  were 
considered  as  the  "Young  Fiiends'  Move- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  in  England," 
or  "Social  Service."  The  latter  was  in- 
troduced by  Lydia  Lewis,  of  Lansdowne, 
and  Edwin  Bigland,  of  Boxton,  London. 
Barratt  Brown,  of  Woodbrooke,  spoke  of  the 
mystical  tendency  in  modern  thought  and 
warned  against  adopting  pragmatism  or 
other  philosophy  without  careful  investiga- 
tion. 

On  Third-day  evening  in  the  Amesbury 
Meeting  house  Henry  Silcock  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  New  China  as  it 
had  come  under  his  observation.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  three  great  reforms — suppression 
of  opium,  unbinding  of  the  feet,  and  the 
introduction  of  western  education. 

First-day  afternoon  Edwin  Bigland  con- 
ducted an  Adult  School  Class  as  it  is  man- 
aged in  England  for  artisans.  After  singing 
a  hymn,  a  speaker  from  outside  talked  on 
a  topic  of  the  day,  followed  by  discussion 
and  a  Bible  Class. 

Beside  the  serious  matters  on  hand,  the 
young  people  greatly  enjoyed  dips  in  the 
surf,  with  base  ball  on  the  sand. 

After  a  week  of  inspiring  intercourse  the 
Conference  disbanded,  leaving  a  small  group 
to  carry  on  the  fellowship  of  the  Guest 
House.  Here  a  series  of  interesting  Bible 
talks  have  been  given  in  the  morning  by 
Eleanor  D.  Wood  of  Wellesley  College  and 
by  Elihu  Grant  of  Smith  College,  with  in- 
formal talks  in  the  evening  on  Arabic 
Poetry,  the  Arthurian  Legends  or  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  French  Revolution.  When 
this  is  combined  with  trolley  excursions 
throughout  the  Whittier  land,  boating  on  the 


Hampton  River  and  visits  to  the  old  tow ; 
of  Rivermouth  or  Exeter  or  to  the  Isles 
Shoals,  it  makes  a  delightful  and  uniq  : 
summer  outing. 

Margaret  Jenkins. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Selected  by  E.  P.  F.  B. 
Think  beautiful  thoughts  and  set  them  adrift 

On  eternity's  boundless  sea! 
Let  their  burden  be  pure,  let  their  white  sails  li 
And  bear  away  from  you  the  comforting  gift 

Of  your  heartfelt  sympathy. 

For  a  beautiful  thought  is  a  beautiful  thing; 

And  out  on  the  infinite  tide 
May  meet,  and  touch,  and  tenderly  bring 
To  the  sick,  and  the  weary  and  sorrowing 

A  solace  so  long  denied.  — Eva  Bert. 


It  Saves  the  Boys. — The  best  argumer 
1  have  found  in  Maine  for  prohibition  w; 
from  an  editor  of  a  paper  in  Portland  th;i 
was,  for  political  reasons,  mildly  opposed  t 
it.  1  had  a  conversation  with  him  that  ra 
something  like  this: 

"Where  were  you  born?" 

"  In  a  little  village  about  sixty  miles  fror 
Bangor." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  condition  c 
things  in  your  village  prior  to  prohibition? 

"  Distinctly.  There  was  a  vast  amount  c  j 
drunkenness,  and  consequently  disorder  anil 
poverty." 

"What  was  the  effect  of  prohibition?" 

"  It  shut  up  all  the  drink-shops  and  pracj 
tically  banished  liquor  from  the  village.   1 1 
became  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  prosperou 
places  on  the  globe." 

"  How  long  did  you  live  in  the  village  aftej 
prohibition?" 

"  Eleven  years,  or  until  after  I  was  twenty 
one  years  of  age.  Then  1  went  to  Bangor.' 

"Do  you  drink  now?" 

"  1  have  never  tasted  a  drop  of  liquor  it 
my  life." 

"Why?" 

"  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  I  never  savl 
it,  and  after  that  I  did  not  care  to  take  01 
the  habit." 

That  is  all  there  is  in  it.    If  the  boys  o: 
the  country  are  not  exposed  to  the  infernal-  j 
ism,  the  men  are  very  sure  not  to  be.  Thi<| 
man  and  his  schoolmates  were  saved  frorr| 
drink  by  the  fact  that  they  could  not  gel 
it  until  they  were  old  enough  to  know  bet-  j 
ter.  Few  men  are  drunkards  who  know  not 
the  poison  until  they  are  twenty-one.   It  is 
the  youth  the  spirit  and  beer  men  want.— 
Temperance  Record. 


Learning  by  Doing. — A  native  Korean 
Christian  once  came  to  a  missionary,  and 
said,  "  1  have  been  memorizing  some  verses 
from  the  new  Testament;  will  you  hear 
me  repeat  them?" 

The  missionary  opened  his  Testament, 
and  the  native  helper  began  at  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew  and  recited  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  without  a  halt  or  verbal  error. 

The  missionary  was  surprised,  although 
he  had  often  observed  the  power  of  the 
memory  in  these  people,  who  read  less  and 
reflect  and  memorize  more  than  we;  and 
he  took  some  thought  concerning  the  com- 
ment he  should  make. 
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At  length  he  said,  "You  have  done  well, 
my  brother,  to  learn  these  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  All  our  religion  may  be  found 
in  them.  But  you  must  remember  that  it 
will  do  you  little  good  merely  to  know  the 
words;  you  must  practice  them  as  well." 

"That  is  the  way  I  learned  them,"  re- 
plied the  Korean. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  mis- 
sionary. 

"  I  took  these  precepts  one  by  one.  1 
mourned  for  my  sins,  and  found  comfort. 
I  sought  to  be  pure  in  heart,  and  1  saw  the 
vision  of  God.  1  tried  to  make  peace  and 
to  be  a  child  of  God.  I  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  righteousness,  and  something  of  what 
I  sought  1  found.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
commit  to  memory  the  precepts  of  the 
sermon,  because  1  had  learned  the  words  by 
obedience  as  well  as  by  study." 

And  the  missionary  thought  how  wise  was 
the  method,  and  wished  in  his  heart  that 
every  Christian  would  learn  in  the  same  way 
to  practice  the  virtues  that  all  men  admire 
and  that  few  men  take  the  trouble  to  attain. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Grace  of  Silence. — The  spiritual  life 
is  nothing  else  but  the  working  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  within  us,  and  therefore  our  own 
silence  must  be  a  great  part  of  our  prepa- 
ration for  it,  and  much  speaking,  or  a  de- 
light in  it,  will  be  often  no  small  hindrance 
of  that  good,  which  we  can  only  have  from 
hearing  what  the  Spirit  of  God  speaketh 
within  us.  This  is  not  enough  known  by 
religious  persons.  They  rejoice  in  kindling 
a  fire  of  their  own,  and  delight  too  much 
in  hearing  their  own  voice,  and  so  lose  that 
inward  unction  from  above,  which  alone 
can  new  create  their  hearts.  To  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  men  or  angels  on  religious 
matters,  is  a  much  less  thing,  than  to  know 
how  to  stay  the  mind  upon  God,  and  abide 
with  Him  in  the  closet  of  our  hearts,  ob- 
serving, loving,  adoring  and  obeying  his 
holy  will. — William  Law. 


Teach  me  to  love,  with  love  as  pure  and  free 
As  the  vast  love  wherewith  Thou  lovest  me, 

Love  as  unfathom'd  as  the  deepest  sea, 
That,  having  learned  to  love,  I  may  love  Thee. 


Pocono  Notes. 

This  summer  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
attended  the  late  Conference  on  Christian  Ideals 
and  Everyday  Living  at  Pocono  Lake  (Seventh 
Month  12-18)  as  one  helpful  and  inspiring. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett's  discourses  on  the  Scripture 
teaching  concerning  the  problems  which  confront 
our  modern  life  were  very  instructive.  His  pre- 
sentation of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  with  regard  to 
the  possession  and  use  of  wealth  drew  out  an  earnest 
discussion. 

The  Kingdom  of  God,  in  its  spiritual  and  practical 
character,  received  the  earnest  consideration  of  all 
assembled  as  embracing  every  interest  and  act  of 
our  lives.  The  conception  which  men  and  women 
have  had  of  this  kingdom  has  changed  as  they  have 
yielded  to  its  behests.  Its  ultimate  triumph  has 
been  based  by  John  R.  Mott,  in  his  "Decisive  Hour 
of  Christian  Missions,"  upon  the  dynamic  power 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  law  of  sowing  and 
reaping,  the  law  of  intercession  and  the  law  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

Right  personal  living  as  the  satisfying  life  was 
presented  by  Bertha  T.  Ufford  and  Warren  S. 
Archibald  in  a  very  suggestive  and  devout  manner 
as  we  sat  around  a  camp  fire,  while  the  place  of  the 
Bible  in  the  spiritual  life  brought  out  excellent 


counsel  by  Emma  Cadbury,  Jr.  Elizabeth  Fox 
Howard  and  J.  Harvey  Borton,  speaking  on  the 
right  use  of  vacations  and  wholesome  recreations 
suggested  such  dedication  of  our  time  and  energies 
for  the  uplift  of  those  about  us  as  our  Christian 
profession  calls  for. 

Some  two  hundred  were  gathered  in  the  grove 
First-day  afternoon  when  the  Presence  of  the 
Eternal  was  sensibly  felt  by  all  and  crowned  the 
occasion  with  unspeakable  comfort.  Dr.  Inazo 
Nitobe  said,  in  a  most  impressive  manner,  that  as 
there  was  only  one  place  from  which  a  Japanese 
could  see,  to  best  advantage,  a  mountain  near  his 
birthplace,  so  our  Heavenly  Father  could  only  be 
known  fully  through  Jesus  Christ. 

He  also  contributed  much  to  the  session  when  The 
Indwelling  Christ  was  dwelt  upon  by  Margaretta 
S.  Alsop,  J.  Harvey  Borton  and  John  S.  Hoy  land. 
Spending  and  Giving  were  treated  by  Sarah  W. 
Elkinton  and  Walter  W.  Haviland  in  a  practical 
and  responsible  way,  as  also  the  Christian  in  Business 
by  Henry  Sangree,  Stephen  Hobhousc  and  J.  Pass- 
more  Elkinton. 

The  serious  attention  and  sense  of  fellowship 
which  pervaded  all  these  discussions  brought  a 
humbling  solemnity  to  every  mind,  so  they  were 
truly  worshipful.  Thus  the  spiritual  life  and  its 
influence  in  the  home  so  helpfully  and  calmly  pre- 
sented by  Olive  Haviland  for  Frances  Tatum 
Rhoads  and  C.  Walter  Borton,  in  the  face  of  a 
threatening  storm,  left  an  indelible  impression. 

Twentieth  Century  Testimony  Bearing  gave  us 
much  to  think  about  as  Agnes  L.  Tierney  and  J. 
Henry  Bartlett  told  us  what  the  present  day  called 
for  along  this  line  and  Wm.  V.  Dennis  brought  home 
our  duty  with  regard  to  personal  criticism  and 
Stephen  Hobhouse  illustrated  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
in  John  Woolman's  life  and  labors.  Anna  Rhoads 
Ladd  and  Alfred  C.  Garrett  told  us  of  the  nature  and 
efficacy  of  true  prayer  and  Divine  guidance.  The 
concluding  session  on  Preparation  for  Service  as 
well  as  that  when  My  Duty  to  my  Neighbor  was 
under  consideration  by  Margaret  M.  Reeve,  John 
S.  Hoyland  and  Walter  W.  Haviland  were  seasons 
of  the  deepest  feeling  with  a  tender  response  on 
the  part  of  all  present,  so  that  hearts  were  bowed 
in  sincere  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  Mercies 
for  the  many  and  precious  privileges  we  had  shared 
during  these  days  of  heavenly  uplift. 

J.  E. 

Pocono  Lake,  Seventh  Month  25,  1912. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Quarterly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Eighth  Month 
12th  to  17th) : 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Third- 
day,  Eighth  Month  13th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Coatesville,  Pa., 
Sixth-day,  Eighth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Correspondence. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Charles  Rhoads 
to  a  Friend  in  North  Carolina. — Haddonfield, 
New  Jersey,  Ninth  Month  12,  '86. — I  retain  a 
sincere  interest  in  Friends  of  your  vicinity  with 
desires  that  you  may  steadily  maintain  the  doctrines, 
principles  and  testimonies  committed  by  the  Head 
of  the  Church  to  our  religious  Society  to  uphold 
before  the  world.  To  this  end  it  is  highly  important 
for  the  young  men  to  yield  themselves  early  to  the 
restraining  and  constraining  power  of  Divine  grace 
operating  in  their  hearts.  Our  Lord  said  that  "all 
should  be  taught  of  God,"  and  "he  that  hath  heard 
and  learned  of  the  Father  cometh  unto  me."  This 
is  the  true  mode  of  coming  to  Jesus.  He  invites 
those  who  are  convicted  of  sin  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
thus  teaching  them,  and  who  feel  the  need  of  a 
power  greater  than  their  own  to  free  them  from  its 
bondage,  who  are  burdened  and  heavy  laden  for 
want  of  a  Saviour,  to  come  unto  Him  for  rest  and 
salvation.  To  these  He  says,  "take  my  yoke  upon 
you  and  learn  of  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls."  This  doctrine  of  taking  Christ's 
yoke  upon  us  is  not  a  popular  one.  Too  many 
when  convicted  of  sin  and  their  need  of  a  Saviour 
expect  to  get  relief  and  salvation  by  his  vicarious 
sacrifice  without  submitting  to  the  terms  upon 
which  He  promised  to  apply  the  benefits  of  that 
great  offering  to  them.  They  go  away  sorrowful 
if  told  to  sell  all  that  He  calls  for,  and  that  the 
cross  must  be  taken  up  if  wo  would  be  his  followers. 


Hence  I  apprehend  there  is  too  much  superficial 
religion  both  in  our  Society  and  in  others.  I 
thought  there  was  a  godly  seed  in  your  Quarterly 
Meeting:  who  are  concerned  to  stand  for  these  deep 
views  of  regeneration,  and  I  want  to  encourage  thee 
to  do  thy  part  in  it.  May  you  all  be  incited  to  be 
in  earnest  in  this  great  work  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  your  eternal  happiness. 

Seventh  Month  27,  1012. 
Dear  Friend,  E.  P.  Sellew: — 

I  rejoiced  to  see  in  a  late  number  a  few  lines  from 
our  dear  aged  friend,  Archibald  Crosby,  and  heartily 
unite  with  what  was  conveyed  in  them.  Well  do 
I  remember  hearing  Jesse  Edgerton's  father,  in  his 
public  ministry,  speak  of  the  time  to  come  when 
men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow -share-  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks  and  that  I  hey 
should  learn  war  no  more.  O!  how  I  longed  for 
war  and  carnage  to  cease,  and  love  to  Cod  and 
man  increase,  even  in  my  youthful  days. 

Another  expression  was  impressed  on  my  youthful 
mind  in  Stillwater  Meeting  by  Israel  Wilson  (not  a 
recorded  minister)  :  "My  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
to  God,  for  Israel  is,  that  they  may  be  saved." 
And  later  on  in  life  at  Whittier  Meet  inn,  in  Iowa, 
when  Clarkson  Sheppard  arose,  and  gazing  a  little 
above  the  intent  listeners,  began  with — "This  ifl 
life  Eternal,  to  know  Ihee  the  only  true  Got/,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

"Oh,  the  joys  of  recollection 

How  the  waves  of  memory  flow, 
Bringing  up  in  sweet  connection 
All  the  scenes  of  long  ago." 

Let  me  quote  from  L.  L.  Benson,  a  friend  who 
resides  now  in  Pasadena,  Cal. 

A  Prayer. 
"Lift  me,  lift  me  up  to-day; 

Make  me  better  than  before; 
Guide  me,  hold  me  when  1  pray; 
My  own  weakness  I  deplore. 

Strengthen  thou  my  faith  and  trust ; 

On  thy  arm  I  would  rely; 
Thou  rememberest  I  am  dust; 

Let  me  know  that  thou  art  nigh. 

Satisfied  in  thee  to  dwell 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past, 
I  will  love  thy  love  to  tell, 

Hoping,  trusting  to  the  last." 

I  feel  like  offering  the  following  for  publication 
in  The  Friend. 

Bereaved. 
"Farewell,  farewell,  departed  one,  farewell; 
I  would  not  grieve  thee  with  these  tears  of  mine, 
I  would  not  flee  to  thy  fond  heart  to  tell 
The  sorrows  of  my  life  bereft  of  thine; 
But  rather  let  thy  joyous  spirit  shine 
In  all  the  glory  sainted  souls  may  share; 
I  will  not  at  the  ills  of  life  repine, 
But  with  the  help  of  God  my  sorrows  bear, 
That  I  may  gain  thy  home  to  meet  thee  there." 
Thy  friend, 

TlLMAN  PaTTEHSON.  • 

Pomono,  Calif. 


Capital  Punishment. — This  subject,  which  has 
for  many  years  claimed  the  attention  of  Friends  of 
different  Yearly  Meetings,  is  just  now  freshly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Friends  in  Ohio  by  the 
work  of  the  late  Constitutional  Convention,  which 
submits  tO'the  electorate  of  our  State,  at  a  special 
election  to  be  held  the  third  of  Ninth  Month  next, 
the  question  whether  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment shall  or  shall  not  be  embodied  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  State. 

This  appears  as  the  second  amendment  to  be 
voted  on  at  this  special  election,  and  offers  an  op- 
portunity  to  those  who  appreciate  the  sacrcdness 
of  human  life  to  record  their  opposition  to  the 
barbarous  system  of  the  death  penalty. 

I  hope  all  Ohio  Friends  may  be  alive  to  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered  to  us,  and  that  such  efforts 
may  be  made  as  lie  within  our  reach  to  enable  our 
good  State  to  take  such  a  long  step  forward,  as  to 
prevent  judicial  murder  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Jesse  Eooerton. 
Damascus,  O.,  Eighth  Month  5,  1912. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
War  Department  to  have  the  $100,000  unexpended 
balance  of  money  appropriated  for  the  Mississippi 
flood  sufferers  diverted  by  Congress  for  use  in  relief 
of  the  American  refugees  now  coming  into  El  Paso 
from  Mexico. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  year  ending  Sixth 
Month  30,  the  arrivals  of  immigrant  aliens  numbered 
838,172,  as  compared  with  878,587  in  the  year  ending 
Sixth  Month,  1911,  and  751,786  in  the  year  ending 
Sixth  Month,  1909.  While  Italy  still  sends  the 
greater  number  the  totals  from  that  country  last 
year  were  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  as  were 
also  the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  the  Hebrews, 
the  Scandinavians  and  Dutch.  The  increases  were 
mainly  from  among  the  peoples  from  Armenia,  the 
various  Balkan  States  and  the  Slav  countries. 
The  current  of  immigrant  travel  still  mainly  turns 
toward  the  principal  Eastern  States,  the  destina- 
tions of  239,275  having  been  New  York,  109,479 
coming  to  Pennsylvania,  70,171  to  Massachusetts, 
67,118  to  Illinois,  47,211  to  New  Jersey  and  38,148 
to  Ohio. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  30th  ult. 
states  that  Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  explained  to 
the  Senate  at  length  to-day  the  reasons  which,  in 
his  opinion,  are  responsible  for  the  present  high 
cost  of  living.  The  manifest  and  important  causes, 
he  said,  were  "the  phenomenal  progress  of  recent 
years,  the  striking  inequality  of  this  progress  in 
different  lines  of  human  endeavor  and  the  tendencies 
to  extravagance  and  waste  and  to  diminished 
productive  energy  by  a  large  part  of  the  population. 
Better  homes,  food  and  clothing;  the  desire  for  a 
wider  outlook,  which  is  afforded  by  a  higher  educa- 
tion; and  an  insistent  demand  for  leisure  and  amuse- 
ment were  elements,  he  said,  which  were  adding  to 
the  burden  of  life  on  the  cost  side,  although  aiding 
it  in  many  other  ways.  He  quoted  figures  showing 
a  marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of  staple 
articles,  such  as  cotton,  corn,  sugar  and  so  on,  and 
then  added  that  expenditure  for  luxuries  showed  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  increase."  "To  these 
must  be  added,"  he  continued,  "the  oppressive 
burden  of  military  and  naval  armaments,  now  in- 
volving a  cost  to  the  civilized  nations  of  $2,000,000,- 
000  a  year,  an  economic  waste  which  imposes  an 
almost  unendurable  burden  on  the  world's  resources. 
The  expense  of  the  naval  establishment  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1890  was  $22,006,206;  in  1910 
it  was  $123,173,717." 

A  recent  decision  by  Secretary  Nagel  has  been 
rendered  in  reference  to  the  naturalization  of 
immigrants.  He  holds  that  when  an  alien  becomes 
a  citizen,  citizenship  is  extended  over  all  his  children, 
whether  here  or  in  the  old  country. 

It  is  stated  that  the  army-worm  has  appeared 
in  such  vast  numbers  in  the  South  that  it  is  even 
covering  the  railroad  tracks  and  stopping  trains. 
The  House  and  Senate  at  Washington  have  arranged 
for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  fight  the  scourge. 

The  movement  to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  lately  ad- 
vanced by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  agreed  to  favorably  report  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  appoint  a  peace  centennial  com- 
mission of  seven  to  confer  with  commissions  of  other 
English-speaking  countries  and  report  to  Congress 
a  plan  for  an  appropriate  celebration. 

A  preliminary  report  on  this  year's  school  census 
shows  that  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  in  this  city  has  not 
increased.  In  1911  the  total  was  282,596;  this 
year  the  total  is  282,582. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  following  out 
plans  for  a  country-wide  campaign  against  the 
bubonic  plague,  Surgeon  General  Blue  has  assigned 
five  additional  experts  to  various  ports  where  the 
disease  has  been  indicated.  Three  experts  were 
ordered  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  to 
test  rats  which  have  been  found  capable  of  carrying 
the  disease. 

In  Kansas  City  recently  a  vote  was  taken  as  to 
whether  smoking  tobacco  in  street  cars  should  be 
prohibited  or  not.  The  result  showed  about 
609,000  persons  for  smoking,  908,000  against  it 
and  18,000  indifferent. 

The  destitution  of  American  refugees  from  Mexico 
now  quartered  at  El  Paso,  has  resulted  in  the  passage 
by  the  Senate  of  a  resolution  authorizing  the  War 
Department  to  spend  $100,000  in  transporting  them 


to  such  points  in  the  United  States  as  they  wish 
to  reach. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  lately  written  a  letter, 
which  has  been  published,  in  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  colored  race  in  this  country,  in  this  he 
says:  "I  earnestly  believe  that  by  appealing  to 
the  best  white  men  in  the  South,  the  men  of  justice 
and  of  vision  as  well  as  of  strength  and  leadership, 
and  by  frankly  putting  the  movement  in  their 
hands  from  the  outset,  we  shall  create  a  situation 
by  which  the  colored  men  of  the  South  will  ultimately 
get  justice  as  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  get  justice 
if  we  are  to  continue  and  perpetuate  the  present 
conditions.  The  men  to  whom  we  appeal  are  the 
men  who  have  stood  for  securing  the  colored  man 
in  his  rights  before  the  law,  and  they  can  do  for 
him  what  neither  Northern  white  men  nor  the 
colored  men  themselves  can  do.  Our  only  wise 
course  from  the  standpoint  of  the  colored  man 
himself  is  to  follow  the  course  that  we  are  following 
toward  him  in  the  North  and  to  follow  the  course 
we  are  following  toward  him  in  the  South." 

It  is  stated  that  the  U.  S.  Government  has  issued 
a  book  to  aid  the  "back-to-the-land"  movement 
and  interest  those  who  want  to  make  a  change. 
It  is  called  " Agricultural  Opportunities"  and  it 
gives  particulars  about  conditions  in  the  various 
states.  It  can  be  had  by  addressing  the  department 
of  commerce  and  labor,  Washington. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  30th 
ult.  says:  "The  judgment  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade  court  of  inquiry  into  the  disaster  to  the  White 
Star  liner  Titanic,  which  sank  in  midocean  with 
1517  souls,  after  collision  with  an  iceberg,  was  pro- 
nounced to-day  by  Lord  Mersey,  the  presiding 
Judge.  The  court  finds  that  the  collision  of  the 
Titanic  with  the  iceberg  was  due  to  the  excessive 
speed  at  which  the  ship  was  navigated;  that  a 
proper  watch  was  not  kept;  that  the  ship's  boats 
were  properly  lowered,  but  that  arrangements  for 
manning  them  were  insufficient;  that  the  Leyland 
liner  Californian  might  have  reached  the  Titanic 
if  she  had  attempted  to  do  so;  that  the  track  fol- 
lowed was  reasonably  safe  with  proper  vigilance, 
and  that  there  was  no  discrimination  against  third- 
class  passengers  in  the  saving  of  life." 

A  new  national  insurance  act  hr-s  lately  gone  into 
operation  in  Great  Britain.  This  law  provides 
compulsory  insurance  against  sickness,  accidents 
and  unemployment.  Every  person  who  is  employed 
by  another,  either  regularly  or  casually,  must  pay 
a  stated  portion  of  his  or  her  earnings  over  to  certain 
insurance  agencies  to  secure  insurance.  The  em- 
ployer and  the  government  also  contribute  their 
share  to  the  fund.  About  13,000,000  workers  come 
within  the  new  law. 

A  despatch  of  the  4th  from  London  says:  "At 
last  a  section  of  the  Mormons  themselves  are  in 
active  revolt  against  the  creed  of  polygamy."  "The 
headquarters  of  the  reorganized  Mormons  is  at 
Lamoni,  la."  General  opposition  to  the  Utah 
Mormons  in  England  is  said  to  be  growing  steadily. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  Mutsuhito, 
has  lately  occurred.  He  had  reigned  forty-four 
years.    His  son  succeeds  him. 


RECEIPTS. 
fgg£T  Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week 
Annie  Mickle,  Pa.;  Samuel  G.  Gidley,  Mass.; 

A.  J.  Smith,  Agt.,  Kans.,  for  Elizabeth  Hoyle; 
William  B.  Moore,  Pa.;  Daniel  D.  Test,  Phila.; 
James  W.  Oliver,  Mass.,  $6,  for  himself,  John  H. 
Foster  and  George  Wilkie;  Martha  H.  Garrett 
G't'n.;  Geo.  S.  Hutton,  Pa.,  $10,  for  himself,  Phebe 
Hutton,  Anne  W.  Thompson,  R.  C.  Pandrich  and 
J.  H.  Newbold  to  27  V.  87;  Lloyd  Balderston,  Pa.; 
Ellen  Bromley,  Phila.;  Mary  Branson,  M.  D., 
Phila.  and  for  Isabella  Mcllwain;  Edwin  Coventry, 

B.  C.  to  27  Vol.  87;  Wm.  C.  Warren,  G't'n.,  Hanson 
Holdsworth,  N.  J.  to  No.  14  Vol.  87;  Edward  S. 
Lowry,  Phila.;  Caleb  Wood,  Phila.;  H.  W.  Williams, 
Agt.,  Calif.,  $12,  for  Caroline  Cope,  ^Semira  L. 
Comfort,  Caleb  T.  Engle,  Hannah  N.  Hinshaw, 
Abigail  P.  Ward  and  Rezin  Thompson;  O.  J.  Bailey, 
Agt,,  O.,  $61,  for  A.  C.  Bailey,  L.  P.  Bailey,  Allen 
Bailey,  J.  D.  Blowers,  D.  C.  Bundy,  Thos.  C.  Cope, 
Thomas  Dewees  to  14  Vol.  87,  Mary  P.  Doudna, 
Wm.  A.  Frame,  Friends'  Boarding  School  $3, 
Rebecca  Hall,  W.  T.  Hall  to  No.  27,  James  Hender- 
son, W.  C.  Hirst,  Jos.  S.  Hoge,  David  Holloway, 
Charles  Livezey,  Barclay  Penrose,  Perley  Pickett, 
Wm.  H.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Robert  II.  Smith, 


Samuel  C.  Smith,  Mary  Stanton,  D.  H.  B.  Stanh, 
Rachel  G.  Steer,  Wm.  G.  Steer,  Joseph  C.  Stratfi, 
Louis  J.  Taber  and  James  Walton;  Malinda 
Thompson,  la.,  $10,  for  herself,  Anna  W.  Enge,  M  fy 
Knudson,  Anna  T.  Tostenson  and  Ole  T.  Saw|r; 
J.  Hervey  Dewees,  Pa.;  Eli  H.  Harvey,  Pa.;  C: 
arine  Jacob,  Phila.;  for  Mary  Lownes  Levis, 
Alfred  C.  Elkinton,  Pa.;  A.  L.  Hoyle,  N.  J.;  R 
Ashton,  Agt.,  Ind.,  for  Addison  Hadley ;  Elisha  C< 
N.  Y.,  $4;  Wm.  G.  Hoyle,  Wash.;  B.  V.  Stanlr, 
Agt.,  Ia.,  $8  for  Esther  Coppock,  Maria  B.  Hod  fi, 
Daniel  W.  Senekir  to  14  Vol.  87  and  Aaron 
Williams;   Joseph  Henderson,   Agt.,   Ia.,  $6 
Herman  J.  Battey,  James  Mott  and  Oman  K.  T  t 
D.  G.  Garwood,  Agt.,  N.  J.,  $10  for  Wm.  E.  Rho:  3 
Joseph  Stokes,  M.  D.  and  Edward  S.  Harmer  >; 
M.  H.  Biddle,  Pa.,  for  Samuel  Biddle  and  M  y 
D.  Shotwell;  Edward  F.  Stratton,  Agt.,  O.,  $8  v 
Sara  and  Martha  Bonsall,  Martha  H.  French  ;  d 
Sidney  A.  Fawcett  $4;  Jesse  Negus,  Agt.,  Ia.,  $1£  5 
for  Lester  Chamness,  Jacob  Cook,  J.  N.  Dewi 
Lars  C.  Hansen,  Nicholas  Larson,  John  Matl 
Peder  G.  Pedersen,  L.  Claudia  Negus,  Anna 
Walker  and  Jane  Lloyd,  25  c;  Jos.  F.  Doudna 
Ann  Eliza  W.  Doudna,  Calif.;  Elwood  Balderst 
Md.,  $6  for  himself,  Myra  A.  Balderston  and  C. 
Balderston;  Mary  and  Sara  Doudna,  O.;  R. 
Hulme,  Pa.;  Wm.  Hoyle,  O.;  Sarah  W.  Rhoa 
G't'n.;  Mary  W.  Trimble,  Pa.;  Lydia  S.  Thon 
Pa.;  Moses  R.  Yourex,  Canada,  $4;  Josiah 
Engle,  N.  J.  to  14  Vol.  87;  Nathan  A.  Barth 
N.  J.;  Ezra  E.  Darnell  for  Marianna  Darnell,  N. 
Benj.  P.  Hoopes,  Phila.;  Samuel  Trimble,  M. 
Pa.;  Mary  Anna  L.  Thomas,  Pa.;  Mary  J.  Fos 
and  for  Amos  O.  Foster,  R.  I.;  David  Roberts  e 
for  David  A.  Roberts,  N.  J.;  Joseph  Thomass 
Phila.  and  for  Eunice  Thomasson. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  beeD  recei  a 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — Mother's  helper  and  companion, 
assist  in  care  of  two  children  in  Friend's  familj! 
Philadelphia  suburb. 

A.  T. 

Care  of  The  Friend. 


Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna.,  has  : 
pointed  George  S.  Thorp,  correspondent,  in  ph 
of  William  Sharpless,  deceased;  address,  State  a 
Lemon  Streets,  Media,  Pa. 

At  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  during  the  present  summ 
a  Friends'  Meeting  is  held  every  First-day  aft 
noon,  at  No.  11  Hastings  Square,  at  4.30  o'cloi 

All  visiting  Friends,  as  well  as  others,  will 
very  welcome.  

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Strei 
Philadelphia.  —  During  Seventh  and  Eigh 
Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  Fifth-da 
only — from  nine  to  one. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  ye 
1912-'13  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  lOt 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  new  pup 
(and  especially  of  candidates  for  scholarship  assii 
ance)  should  be  made  early  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Died— First  Month  20,  1912,  at  his  hon 
Ashley,  near  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  Richard  A 
Bacon,  son  of  the  late  Josiah  and  Mary  W.  Baco 
aged  fifty-seven  years  and  one  month;  a  member 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelph 
for  the  Western  District.  "Mark  the  perfect  ma 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man 
peace." 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  Flushing,  Ohio,  Seven' 

Month  6,  1912,  Abigail  Sears,  aged  nearly  eight 
eight  years;  a  member  and  elder  of  Flushing  Month 
and  Particular  Meetings  of  Friends.  She  bore  h 
sufferings  with  Christian  patience  and  resignatio 
frequently  saying,  "I  have  a  comfortable  hop 
and  feel  resigned  to  my  situation,  unworthy  as 
am,"  adding,  "It  takes  deep  searching  of  heart  i 
appear  before  Infinite  purity."  Her  close  w; 
calm  and  peaceful. 


o 
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William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Five  Years'  Meeting. 

Possibly  a  few  readers  of  The  Friend 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  The  Five 
Years'  Meeting,  but  while  most  will  know 
of  it,  they  know  comparatively  little  about 
it.  Because  it  is  a  meeting  of  those  bearing 
the  name  of  Friends,  it  is  of  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  Society,  not  alone  those  in 
membership  with  Yearly  Meetings  directly 
represented  in  that  body.  The  writer's 
knowledge  of  The  Five  Years'  Meeting  is 
second-hand,  being  derived  entirely  from 
what  has  been  and  is  being  said  in  print 
concerning  it. 

As  its  name  implies  this  meeting  is  held 
every  five  years.    It  grew  out  of  the  calling 
of  a  Conference  of  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends 
which  convened  at   Richmond,   Ind.,  in 
1887,  and  which  was  attended  by  delegates 
from  all  orthodox  Yearly  Meetings,  ex 
cepting  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  Australasia,  and  excepting  also,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  "Smaller  Body" 
or  Wilbur  meetings.    Those  who  attended 
from  Philadelphia  had  no  official  appoint- 
ment.   Before  this   Richmond  Conference 
closed  it  suggested  to  the  Yearly  Meetings 
the  holding  of  a  stated  conference  at  regular 
intervals.    This  suggestion  resulted  in  the 
holding  of  another  conference,  five  years 
later  (1892),  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  representa- 
tion in  which  was  in  proportion  to  the 
membership  of  the  respective  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, and  having  no  representatives  from 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Canada  or  Phila- 
delphia.   The  "Quinquennial  Conference" 
has  been  regularly  held  since  the  above 
mentioned  dates,   changing  its   name  to 


"The  Five  Years'  Meeting,"  the  next 
session  of  which  will  open  on  the  fifteenth 


of  Tenth  Month  next,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
With  the  exception  of  Ohio,  all  of  the 
"Larger  Body"  Yearly  Meetings  are  now 
members  of  and  send  representatives  to  it, 
delegates  having  also  been  appointed  by 
both  London  and  Dublin  at  their  last 
Yearly  Meetings.  The  Ohio  exception  calls 
for  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Richmond  Con- 
ference, in   1887,  was  the  issuance  of  a 
"Declaration  of   Faith."    In    1886  Ohio 
refused  to  make  the  subjects  of  water 
baptism  and  the  communion  of  bread  and 
wine  in  any  way  a  test  matter.  Other 
Yearly  Meetings  promptly  took  up  the 
issue  and  declared  that  the  use  of  these 
ordinances  was  contrary  to  Friends'  prin- 
ciples.   If  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
calling  of  the  Conference,  it  evidently  was 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  it  had 
to  consider  and  pronounce  upon.  Regarding 
the  "Richmond  Declaration"  the  History 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  {Thomas) 
says:  "The  'Declaration'  consisted  largely 
of  extracts  from  standard  writings,  and  is 
too  diffuse  and  general  in  its  statements 
to  be  regarded  as  a  rigid  creed ;  nevertheless, 
it  much  more  nearly  approaches  one  than 
any  of  the  Declarations  that  have  preceded 
it,  and  the  change  in  its  tone  and  emphasis 
over  former  ones  is  very  marked.    It  con- 
forms much  more  nearly  to  the  standards 
of  ordinary  evangelical  denominations.  As 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact 
that  baptism  and  the  Supper  were  the 
questions  then  at  issue,  the  space  occupied 
in  the  consideration  of  these  topics  is  dis- 
proportionately large.    While  it  acknowl 
edges   the  distinguishing  views  of  Friends 
on  the  universality  of  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  it  tends  to  pass  them  over. 
It  states  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  peace, 
and  against  oaths,  etc.,  clearly  and  well, 
states  in  guarded  language  the  doctrines  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and,  of 
course,  reaffirms  the  deity  of  Christ  and 
salvation  through  Him.    The  '  Declaration 
met  with  strong  opposition  in  England 
and  London  Yearly  Meeting  took  no  action 
on  it.    New  England  and  Ohio  took  es- 
sentially the  same  position.    Dublin,  New 
York  and  Baltimore  gave  a  general  approval 
of   it  .  without   adopting   it.    The  other 


Yearly    Meetings   in    the    United  States 
adopted  it." 

Why  the  " Declaration"  was  not  accept- 
able to  London  and  New  England  Yearly 
Meetings  is  not  intimated;  but  the  above 
quotation  from  a  qualified  historian,  who 
was  a  participant  in  the  events  narrated, 
indicates  that  at  that  time  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  was  not  well  pleased  with  its  strong 
declarations  against  the  ordinances  of  water 
baptism  and  the  communion.  These  are 
subjects  about  which  the  position  of  London 
and  New  England  has  never  been  anything 
but  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  doubtful  if 
these  ordinances  are  being  practiced  in 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  present  time, 
or  are  even  being  discussed  or  giving  trouble 
there.  Yet  Ohio  is  not  now  taking  a  part 
in  the  Five  Years'  Meeting.  If  the  writer 
is  not  misinformed,  the  reason  for  the  present 
attitude  of  Ohio  is  that  the  former  Meeting 
has  never  formally  adopted  the  "  Richmond 
Declaration,"  and  hence  has  no  doctrinal 
basis  for  this  union  of  Yearly  Meetings. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  in  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  is  emphatically  evangelical,  and 
its  members  desire  the  adoption  of  the  "  Dec- 
aration"  as  a  protest  and  bulwark  against 
the  "New  Theology"  now  being  taught  in 
many  Friends'  colleges.  It  seems  likely 
that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  "  Declara- 
tion" on  the  part  of  English  Friends  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  new  views  were 
at  that  time  being  accepted  by  many  among 
them,  notwithstanding,  it  is  understood,  that 
their  own  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite,  as  well  as 
James  E.  Rhoads  of  Philadelphia  had  a  large 
share  in  the  preparation  of  that  document. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  has 
issued  a  tentative  program  for  the  coming 
Five  Years'  Meeting,  from  which  it  appear- 
that,  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  commissions  of  seven  mem- 
bers each  have  been  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  following  subjects:  (1) 
Central  Publishing  House  and  Denomina- 
tional Literature,  (2)  The  Meeting  and  its 
Pastoral  Care,  (3)  Efficiency  of  The  Five 
Years'  Meeting,  (4)  Social  Service,  (5) 
Evangelization  and  Church  Extension,  (6) 
Young  People's  Activities,  (7)  Bible  Schools. 
Two  evenings  are  set  apart  for  stated  ad- 
dresses, both  by  prominent  English  Friends. 
The  "  report  of  the  commission  on  the  Meet- 
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ing  and  its  Pastoral  care"  is  to  include 
"Worship,  Ministry,  Shepherding  the  Flock, 
the  developing  of  Spiritual  Gifts,  and  the 
awakening  of  vital  forces  in  rural  meetings." 
In  speaking  of  the  work  of  this  commission 
and  its  report  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments say:  "It  is  believed  that  the  Pastoral 
system  and  the  Quaker  ideal  may  be  thus 
unified."  This  effort  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  many  who  do  not  share  the  be- 
lief of  the  committee,  altho  the  hope  of 
unifying  "the  pastoral  system  and  the 
Quaker  ideal"  will  depend  much  upon  the 
meaning  given  to  the  two  terms. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  had  a 
pastoral  system  in  its  elders  and  overseers, 
but  not  a  one  man  pastoral  system,  whose 
chief  function  is  to  provide  a  preacher  for 
all  occasions  of  public  worship  and  a  leader 
or  director  for  less  public  gatherings.  The 
"Quaker  ideal"  found  its  expression  in 
those  sections  of  Friends'  disciplines  which 
stated  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the 
Overseers.  While  these  placed  special  duties 
upon  these  pastors  or  under-shepherds,  the 
Quaker  ideal  was  to  make  every  member 
feel  the  responsibility  for  his  own  conduct 
and  at  the  same  time  feel  a  care  for  every 
other  member.  This  Quaker  ideal  and  this 
pastoral  system  do  not  need  an  effort  for 
their  unification.  But  there  are  those,  of 
whom  the  writer  is  one,  who  believe  that 
no  amount  of  study  or  effort  can  ever 
harmonize  the  one  man  pastoral  system  with 
the  ideals  or  practices  of  the  founders  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

E.  P.  S. 


The  Australasian  Defence  Acts. 
A  recent  mail  has  brought  news  of  im- 
portant resolutions  against  the  Defence  Act 
passed  at  the  World's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  Convention  held  in  Dunedin,  New 
Zealand.  There  is  probably  no  association 
in  the  dominion  as  representative  and  in- 
fluential, and  certainly  none  throughout  the 
Colony  so  inclusive  of  all  sections  of  women 
voters  as  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  The  prohibition 
cause  owes  more  to  the  women  of  New 
Zealand  than  to  the  men  and  their  strenuous 
support  of  the  following  resolutions  is  a 
valuable  expression  of  opinion  to  which  the 
Government  of  the  Colony  will  be  obliged 
to  listen.  The  advocacy  of  such  strong 
objections  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Act, 
is  sure  to  carry  weight  with  members  of 
Parliament  who  are  to  be  urged  to  press 
for  a  modification  of  the  Act  in  these  di- 
rections. 

(1)  That  no  youth  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  be  compelled  to  bear  arms  or 
to  undergo  military  training. 

(2)  That  any  youth  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  military 
training  and  duty  provided  he  has  the  con- 
sent of  his  parents  or  guardians  to  his  so 
doing. 


(3)  That  no  man  be  compelled  to  bear 
arms  or  perform  military  duty  or  undergo 
military  training  if  he  objects  on  conscien- 
tious grounds  to  so  doing,  such  objections  to 
be  declared  and  signed  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  but  that  he  be  required  to  render 
an  equivalent  in  some  other  branch  of  ser- 
vice. 

(4)  That  no  failure  to  register  nor  any 
offence  committed  during  military  training 
or  on  military  duty,  after  expiration  of 
punishment,  shall  entail  forfeiture  of  the 
citizen's  rights  of  voting  or  of  being  employed 
in  the  Government  service. 

(5)  That  all  offences  committed  by 
members  of  the  defence  force  while  on 
military  duty  in  time  of  Peace  shall  be 
tried  before  a  Civil  Court,  or  in  time  of 
War,  an  appeal  shall  be  allowed,  if  required 
from  the  decision  of  the  military  to  that  of 
the  Civil  Court. 

(6)  That  no  commandant  of  any  sec- 
tion of  the  defence  force  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  enter  any  school  at  any  time  to  inspect 
the  boys  and  girls  in  physical  drill,  unless  he 
has  the  permission  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion under  whose  jurisdiction  the  school  is. 

(7)  That  no  youth  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for 
service  outside  New  Zealand. 

(8)  That  the  Convention  most  emphati- 
cally protests  against  the  law  which  permits 
youths  under  twenty-one  years  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  refraining  from  taking  the  oath 
and  submitting  to  compulsory  military 
training. 

Friends  at  home  will  be  surprised  and 
not  a  little  amused  to  learn  that  the  authori- 
ties in  South  Australia  are  prepared  to 
leave  members  of  our  Society  alone  as  "  un- 
fit for  training." 

Mary  Everett,  of  Adelaide,  who  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  Australian  representa- 
tives of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  at  Brisbane  at  the 
end  of  [Fifth  Month]  was  instrumental  in 
getting  the  following  resolution  put  before 
the  meeting  which  was  adopted  with  four 
dissentients. 

"The  Australian  W.  C.  T.  U.  Convention 
enters  our  earnest  protest  against  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  the  Defence  Act  and 
pledges  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
remove  these  objectionable  clauses  from  our 
statute  book  and  so  gain  again  that  freedom 
which  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  British 
subject." 

This  recent  development  in  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  is  welcome  news  and  one 
we  may  watch  with  hope  for  Colonial 
women  are  capable  organizers  and  good 
workers  in  every  cause  in  which  they  know 
the  well  being  of  the  country  is  at  stake. — 
Herbert  Corder,  in  The  Friend  {London). 

The  antidote  for  religious  indifference 
in  the  twentieth  century  is  that  which  was 
prescribed  for  the  church  of  Laodicea.  A 
repentance  that  needs  not  to  be  repented 
of;  an  increasing  and  convicting  understand- 
ing of  the  truth  that  God  makes  plain; 
a  positive,  definite  expression  of  belief  in 
life  and  its  activity,  and  a  new  spirit  of 
consecration  that  rejoices  that  "we  are 
laborers  together  with  God,"  and  "joint 
heirs  with  Christ."— The  Presbyterian. 


Extracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morr  t 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

Fifth  Month  14,  1890. — Took  an  eair 
train  for  Neath  in  Wales  where  our  friel 
Fred.  Gibbins  was  waiting  for  us,  a  I 
accompanied  us  to  the  Meeting-house,  1 
quiet,  pretty  spot  just  under  the  shadow  01 
ruined  castle.  Adjoining  was  the  neai 
kept  graveyard,  where  we  were  shown  t  c 
resting  places  of  several  worthies  belongi  ; 
to  the  little  flock  here.  Among  tho: 
some  of  the  relatives  of  our  friend  hbrA 
Fisher  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  father  F 
Anna  Letitia  Waring,  who  was  hersf 
once  a  Friend,  but  has  of  latter  years  join  I 
the  Church  of  England,  mainly  on  ll 
ground  of  "  the  ordinances." 

Nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  membl 
joined  us  in  the  meeting,  and  I  was  led  p 
dwell  upon  the  fulness  wherewith  cr 
Heavenly  Father  can  supply  all  our  spirit  B 
needs,  and  how  He  is  only  waiting  to  t 
gracious  unto  us  and  fill  us  with  the  gcd 
things  of  his  Kingdom.  Then  I  pra>d 
for  a  blessing  upon  us  all.  Our  meet  g 
over,  we  accompanied  Fred.  Gibbins  d 
where  his  carriage  was  waiting,  and  on  fe 
way  strolled  through  the  fair  and  mari'l 
grounds,  for  it  was  fair-day  in  Neath. 

Here  we  were  greatly  pleased  to  I 
the  country  folk  at  their  ease,  chatt| 
and  chaffering  over  their  bargains,  wi 
scarcely  a  word  to  be  heard  of  anything  tl 
Welsh.  And  such  a  physique  as  marli 
the  crowds  around  us!  sturdy,  heavily  bit 
frames;  heads  and  features  large  and  strop, 
especially  among  the  elder  women  wi, 
muffled  in  all  manner  of  wraps,  looked  soc 
of  them  almost  gigantic.  But  coarse  e 
were  the  features,  their  faces  were  not  m- 
pleasing,  and  bespoke  honest  pronounM 
characters,  with  wills  of  their  own  that  wte 
wont  to  receive  due  deference.  The  jll 
hats  and  the  more  peculiar  costumes  0  a 
generation  ago,  are  manifestly  yielding!) 
modern  inventions,  although  we  undersold 
that  in  the  Northern  districts,  both  languze, 
dress  and  habits  are  still  remarkably  re- 
served. Most  of  those  we  saw  to-day  coll 
probably  speak  English  readily,  but  simw 
preferred  the  Welsh  when  amongst  tl|r 
own  people. 

20th,  London. — At  the  morning  sittin^lf 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministry  and  0\ i- 
sight,  Mary  E.  Beck  opened  a  prospecllf 
service,  somewhat  of  a  social  as  well* 
religious  character,  in  the  city  and  vicirw 
of  Philadelphia.  For  this  she  had  receijp 
certificates  from  her  Monthly  and  Quart<w 
Meetings.  After  carefully  considering  fc 
case  in  its  various  aspects  she  was  set  It 
liberty  by  this  Meeting  also. 

Then  our  dear  Friend,  Isaac  Sharp,  r m 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  introduced  lis 
prospect  for  religious  service  in  parts  If 
North  America,  Japan,  India,  Syria  m 
France.  This  brought  the  Meeting  urpr 
much  exercise,  in  view  of  his  advanced  <  1; 
but  with  many  expressions  of  sympathy  A 
love,  he  also  was  liberated  for  the  workco 
which  he  strongly  felt  the  Lord  was  cali)^ 
and  had  been  calling  him  for  several  yt  cs 
past.  Until  now,  however,  he  had  not  sjii 
that  the  time  for  entering  upon  it  had  fily 
come. 
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2ist. — At  this  session  Jos.  Storrs  Fry,  who 
had  long  acted  as  Clerk,  having  requested 
to  be  released,  the  Representatives  proposed 
Caleb  R.  Kemp. 

2  jrd. — The  subject  of  Capital  Punishment 
laving  been  introduced  by  two  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
Tient  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial 
;o  Parliament  expressing  the  views  of  this 
/early  Meeting. 

26th. — At  the  morning  sitting  the  Meeting 
leard  and  adopted  the  draft  for  a  memorial 
:o  Parliament  upon  Capital  Punishment, 
•emarkable  for  its  forcible  terseness.  A 
eport  was  read  from  Durham  Quarter  on 
he  subject  of  Poverty  among  the  Masses, 
vhich  called  forth  much  interest,  but  re- 
ulted  in  no  definite  action. 

27th. — Upon  the  opening  of  the  afternoon 
itting  I  felt  the  time  had  come  for  me  to 
nform  the  Meeting  of  the  call  I  had  felt 
vith  increasing  weight  and  clearness  to 
'isit  in  Gospel  love  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Vbmen  Friends.  This  brought  out  a  ready 
esponse  in  the  affirmative,  and  with  my 
lear  companion  and  Richard  Littleboy  I 
oon  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  service 
»f  no  common  magnitude. 

Though  feeling  so  empty  as  I  entered  the 
00m  that  I  was  ready  to  conclude  I  had 
.Itogether  missed  my  way,  I  was  graciously 
lelped  to  set  forth  what  was  on  my  heart 
/ith  a  fair  degree  of  clearness.  Expressing 
he  deep  sympathy  and  Christian  love  which 

had  felt  for  my  dear  sisters  during  our 
'isit  through  England  and  Ireland,  the 
lesire  was  strong  with  me  to  hold  up  their 
lands  in  the  discharge  of  their  varied  duties 
ind  the  bearing  of  those  burdens  for  the 
Ihurch  in  which  I  felt  many  of  them  were 
:arrying  more  than  their  share. 

The  influence  of  woman  in  domestic  and 
ocial  circles  is  more  powerful  than  she  can 
lerself  appreciate.  In  the  arrangements  of 
he  home  her  tastes  and  her  judgment  as 
i  rule  prevail,  and  rightly  so.  The  wife  and 
nother  therefore  has  much  to  do  in  estab- 
ishing  the  style  of  the  home  and  in  deter- 
nining  the  manner  of  living  of  the  household. 

But  in  these  may  be  involved  the  highest 
nterest  of  those  she  most  loves.  Nor  can 
ler  influence  be  of  a  merely  negative  char- 
.cter.  Some  pointed  reference  was  made  to 
he  controlling  power  of  fashion,  and  to  our 
tonest  Christian  testimony  against  it,  as 
veil  as  the  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  it 
ested.  1  trusted  it  would  never  be  suffered 
0  fall  to  the  ground.  Would  that  my  dear 
isters  could  realize  how  emphatically  they 
lad  been  "called  unto  liberty."  On  the 
ide  of  the  world  was  the  bondage,  for  I 
leed  not  tell  them  that  the  dictates  of 
ashion  are  often  most  unreasonable,  always 
ickle,  and  always  arbitrary.  The  expression 
)f  this  testimony  of  ours  had  varied  materi- 
illy  with  different  periods  of  our  history. 
Vluch  must  be  left  to  individual  convictions; 
nme  are  led  into  narrower  paths  than  others, 
ind  upon  their  faithfulness  to  these  im- 
)ressions  of  duty  may  largely  depend  their 
rue  peace  and  advancement  in  the  Christian 
ife.  There  have  been  periods  when  perhaps 
00  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  uniform- 
ty  of  dress  amongst  us,  but  while  this  is 
lot  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 


testimony  we  must  expect  this  to  involve 
more  or  less  singularity  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  But  grace  will  be  given  to 
bear  our  part  in  this,  and  in  every  other 
duty,  as  we  ask  for  if  at  his  hands  who  Him- 
self wore  the  seamless  garment  and  who 
leads  his  obedient  followers  into  lives  of 
self-denial  and  bearing  the  daily  cross,  as 
essentials  of  discipleship.  1  was  sure  that 
what  1  had  thus  offered  for  the  consideration 
of  my  dear  friends,  had  been  in  no  critical 
or  censorious  spirit,  but  in  that  loving  in- 
terest for  them  and  love  for  our  common 
Master,  which  had  brought  me  to  their 
shores.  I  knew  too  well  the  power  of  the 
world  and  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  under- 
rate the  influence  which  these  are  continually 
exerting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  us 
all. 

Therefore  the  need  there  is  for  continual 
watching  unto  prayer,  if  we  would  hold 
steadily  on  our  way  as  faithful  followers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  1  felt  we  needed  in  this 
day  to  do  what  we  can,  by  sympathy,  en- 
couragement and  example,  in  holding  up 
one  another's  hands  in  the  struggle  which 
is  to  be  maintained  against  the  many  hinder- 
ing things  with  which  the  Christian  has  to 
contend.  The  call  1  believed  is  going  out 
to  us  as  to  a  favored  people  of  old,  "Bring 
ye  all  the  tithes  into  my  storehouse." 

By  this  act  of  simple  obedience  to  what 
I  felt  very  plainly  called  for,  there  was  lifted 
a  burden  under  which  1  had  been  toiling 
for  many  days,  and  1  returned  to  my  seat 
in  the  other  Meeting,  light  as  a  bird.  My 
dear  companion  also  had  some  service 
which  I  trust  was  helpful  to  those  who 
heard  his  remarks. 

Sixth  Month  1st. — Duncan  Milligan  living 
near  by  took  tea  and  spent  the  evening  with 
us.  He  is  a  bright,  earnest  man,  much 
interested  in  our  N.  A.  Indians,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  "New  England  Company" 
instituted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  chartered 
by  Charles  1 1  for  the  "  Christianization  of 
the  Indians  of  New  England,"  the  boundary 
lines  of  which  were  in  those  days  somewhat 
undefined.  After  our  Revolutionary  War, 
the  labors  of  the  company  were  transferred 
to  the  tribes  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
aiding  various  schools  and  mission  stations, 
and  endeavoring  to  promote  the  general 
advancement  of  their  people.  The  "New 
England  Company"  now  numbers  about 
thirty  members,  who  are  of  different  re- 
ligious persuasions,  and  have  power  to  fill 
their  own  vacancies.  Their  invested  funds 
are  estimated  at  not  less  than  £  1 20,000,  much 
of  these  being  in  real  estate. 

5th. — I  went  through  the  shoe  manu- 
factory established  by  James  Clark  and  his 
brother  many  years  ago,  commencing  with 
the  making  of  rugs,  then  slippers,  and  now 
manufacturing  shoes  in  almost  every  variety, 
and  shipping  to  various  foreign  countries. 
James  Clark's  sons  take  the  active  part  of 
the  business,  and  not  less  than  1,200  hands 
are  employed  in  its  various  departments, 
including  many  young  women  and  girls. 
It  is  most  interesting  to  see  the  Christian 
concern  which  the  employers  evidently  feel 
for  their  work  people.  Besides  many  neat 
and  comfortable  houses  which  they  have  put 
up  for  their  accommodation  at  a  moderate 


rental,  a  large  building  has  been  erected 
for  Library  and  Reading-rooms,  Lectures, 
etc.;  and  to  this  a  Gymnasium  is  about  being 
added  for  their  benefit.  An  active  interest 
is  also  taken  in  the  moral  and  religious 
advancement  of  the  employees.  We  then 
took  a  pleasant  drive  to  Glastonbury,  where 
are  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  built  not  later 
than  the  fourteenth  century.  It  covered 
manifestly  much  ground,  and  some  of  the 
more  recent  buildings,  such  as  the  kitchen 
of  one  of  the  later  abbots,  are  still  in  good 
repair.  These  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  evi- 
dently did  not  rule  their  flocks  according 
to  the  apostolic  injunction,  but  too  often 
as  "with  a  rod  of  iron."  They  were  little 
short  of  princes  in  power  and  wealth,  while 
their  establishments  must  have  been  palatial. 

gth. — Called  with  Jos.  Storrs  Fry  on  our 
way  to  the  train  at  the  manufactory  for 
cocoa  in  which  he  has  long  been  successfully 
engaged.  The  business  was  established  by 
his  great-grandfather  and  has  continued  in 
the  hands  of  successive  generations  of  his 
family  to  the  present  time,  the  sons  of  one 
of  J.  Storrs  Fry's  brothers  being  now  con- 
cerned with  him  in  carrying  it  on.  There 
are  employed  in  its  various  departments 
about  2,000  persons,  many  of  them  being 
young  women  and  girls.  These  are  selected 
with  much  care  as  to  their  habits  and 
character,  while  a  kind,  watchful  oversight 
is  maintained  over  them  so  long  as  they  re- 
main in  the  establishment.  Should  breaches 
of  propriety  be  observed  kindly  admonition 
is  given,  and  ample  opportunity  for  the 
offender  to  recover  her  character;  but  if 
persistent  in  misbehavior  a  discharge  is 
sure  to  follow.  Before  entering  on  the  work 
of  each  day,  all  the  hands  are  collected  in 
tKeir  special  departments  for  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  a  time  of  silent  waiting. 
We  joined  Jos.  S.  F.  in  one  of  these  gather- 
ings where  about  700  of  his  people,  mostly 
young  women,  assembled.  They  were  close- 
ly seated  on  plain  benches  around  a  raised 
desk  on  which  lay  a  Bible.  After  a  few 
moments  of  solemn  silence,  he  read  a  chap- 
ter, then  an  appropriate  hymn,  and  turning 
to  us  informed  the  company  who  we  were, 
and  why  we  had  come  to  England;  adding 
that  if  we  felt  anything  on  our  minds  for 
the  young  people,  he  knew  they  would  gladly 
receive  it.  My  heart  had  been  already 
stirred  by  an  occasion  so  unique  in  its 
character,  and  I  gladly  gave  expression  to 
the  sympathy  and  Christian  interest  which 
I  felt  for  those  about  me;  tenderly  com- 
mending them  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
us  all,  in  whose  sight  our  souls  were  alike 
precious,  who  visits  us  all  by  his  Holy  Spirit 
while  his  own  dear  Son  had  died  for  us  all 
and  is  seeking  to  "save  us  all  with  an  ever- 
lasting salvation."  The  young  women, 
among  whom  were  many  interesting  faces, 
were  especially  exhorted  early  to  give  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord,  whereby  they  would  not 
only  be  kept  through  all  the  temptations  to 
which  they  were  now  exposed,  but  find  in 
Him  an  unfailing  Friend  and  Counsellor 
when  the  larger  duties  of  life,  upon  which 
many  of  them  were  about  to  enter,  shall 
press  upon  them,  and  wherein  they  would 
often  find  that  "vain  is  the  help  of  man.' 
Their  large-hearted  employer  followed  in  a 
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brief  fervent  prayer  for  us  all,  and  the 
company  dispersed  quietly  to  their  daily 
tasks.  Were  a  truly  Christian  interest  in 
the  highest  as  well  as  temporal  welfare  of 
the  laboring  classes,  thus  shown  by  those 
who  employ  them,  there  could  scarcely  fail 
to  grow  up  between  both  parties,  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  which  would  tend  greatly  to 
lessen  the  class  distinctions  that  too  often 
separate  them,  and  prevent  the  bitter  con- 
flicts which  it  is  so  difficult  to  quell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Social  Aspect  of  the  Quaker  Message. 

A.  BARRATT  BROWN.* 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  to-day 
man's  interdependence  in  intellectual  and 
moral  growth.  Spiritual  life  cannot  be 
separated  from  those  factors  which  we  call 
intellectual  and  moral. 

Religion — it  is  increasingly  felt  and  has 
always  been  emphasized  by  our  Society — 
is  an  attitude  and  activity  of  the  whole  man. 
It  is  the  whole  life  of  a  man — body,  mind, 
and  spirit — that  is  offered  up  "for  the  life 
of  the  world."  And  as  our  manhood  is  a 
social  product  and  a  social  growth  and 
process,  so  its  highest  spiritual  activities 
must  be  socially  realized. 

(1)  Worship  and  communion. 

Corporate  communion  we  associate  usu- 
ally with  the  Catholic  Church.  But  it 
ought  to  be  still  more  central  in  our  own. 
For,  by  our  very  freedom  from  set  forms 
or  priestly  hierarchy  communion  -with  us 
should  be  more  completely  corporate. 

Coming  together  in  silence  we  lay  our- 
selves open  to  the  influence  of  that  Spirit 
which  knows  all  the  needs  of  all  present  and 
can  speak  to  their  condition,  ministering 
not  merely  to  them  as  individuals,  but  to 
the  whole  gathering  as  a  social  unit. 

In  this  social  spiritual  atmosphere  we 
find  just  those  conditions  which  make  for  a 
united  and  harmonious  worship.  Harmony 
of  thought  and  utterance  is  a  natural  result. 
In  the  silent  communion  we  so  grow  into 
each  other's  need  and  thought  and  feeling 
that  we  lose  our  isolation  and  in  speaking 
for  our  own  experience  speak  alike  for  others 
than  ourselves. 

We  speak  and  pray  not  as  individuals  but 
as  members  of  one  body  united  "in  Christ." 
Does  a  man  bear  testimony  or  pray? 
It  is  not  he,  it  is  the  Spirit,  that  operates 
in  the  whole  gathering,  which  testifies 
through  him.  (cf.  Matt,  x:  20.)  For  it  is 
our  central  doctrine  of  the  universal  inward 
light  from  which  our  practice  of  a  free  and 
equal  ministry  derives.  We  believe  that 
every  man  and  woman  is  possessed  of  that 
spirit  by  which  he  or  she  may  be  a  priest 
of  Divine  things,  and  we  therefore  leave  it 
open  for  all  present  to  exercise  this  gift  and 
to  share  with  others  his  or  her  experience 
of  the  Divine. 

Equality  in  worship  is,  then,  based  on  the 
universal  Divine  light— "  I  saw  it  shine 
through  all." 

(2)  Life  and  conduct. 

The  Inward  Light  here  too  leads  to  a 
social  faith.    At  first  sight  it  might  seem 

*  Substance  of  an  address  given  at  the  Haverford 
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to  suggest  an  extreme  individualism  in 
matters  of  morality — in  our  independence 
of  external  authority  and  tradition.  But  the 
spirit  by  which  we  judge  as  our  criterion  is 
not  alien  from  others,  no  isolated  factor, 
but  an  essentially  social  growth  and  inter- 
dependent on  our  fellow-spirits.  Or  rather, 
it  is  one  Spirit  that  abides  in  all  and  so 
unites  and  harmonizes  all. 

Still  more  does  the  emphasis  we  place  on 
the  worth  and  value  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  soul  compel  us  to  an  emphatically 
social  ethic.  It  is  the  same  with  Kant's 
great  maxim:  "Act  so  as  to  treat  humanity, 
whether  in  thy  own  person  or  in  that  of  any 
other,  always  as  an  end,  never  merely  as  a 
means."  There  is  the  reconciliation  of 
individual  and  social  ethics.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  absolute  value  of  the  individual 
carries  with  it  of  necessity  a  social  reference, 
and  the  conception  of  humanity  as  an  end 
in  itself  is  sufficient  not  only  to  prohibit 
any  form  of  exploitation — of  the  weaker 
by  the  stronger,  of  servant  by  master,  worker 
by  capitalist,  subject  race  by  dominant 
empire — in  short,  all  "man's  inhumanity 
to  man;" — but  also,  positively  to  enjoin 
the  richest  expansion  and  development  of 
humanity  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
Because  we  recognize  the  Divine  spirit  in- 
dwelling men  and  women  we  are  bound  to 
work  for  the  advancement  and  enrichment 
of  the  whole  life  and  personality  of  every 
man  and  woman,  and  of  all  their  activities — 
artistic,  intellectual,  spiritual. 

We  must  therefore  work  for  the  exter- 
mination of  all  such  outward  conditions  as 
thwart  and  hinder  this  development. 

In  the  case  of  the  more  comfortable 
classes — among  whom  we  live  ourselves — 
this  will  mean  probably  a  simpler  and  less 
luxurious  way  of  life,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
vast  majority  of  our  fellows  it  must  mean 
first  a  considerable  increase  in  material 
goods.  At  present  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  many  are  endangered  and  impover- 
ished by  the  merely  physical  poverty  of 
their  surroundings. 

And  their  claim  for  freedom  from  such 
poverty  is  no  merely  selfish  or  material 
demand.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Labor  and  Socialist  movement  often  seem 
to  lay  most  stress  on  the  material  factor, 
but  I  believe  that  the  uprising  of  Labor 
to-day  (certainly,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
English  Socialist  movement)  is  much  deeper 
than  that.  Far  from  being  a  materialistic 
movement,  it  is  a  revolt  against  the  enforced 
materialism  of  their  present  conditions, 
against  the  everlasting  pressure  of  material 
things,  against  the  monotonous  preoccupa- 
tion with  dead  machinery  and  deadening 
forms  of  toil. 

During  the  great  English  railway  strike 
last  year,  one  of  the  telegrams  issued  by  the 
men  used  the  words:  "Our  demands  for  a 
fuller  life."  It  is  indeed  for  a  fuller  and 
freer  life  that  the  masses  are  striving — for 
freedom  to  realize  their  personality  and  to 
have  leisure  for  the  things  that  matter  in- 
stead of  being  eternally  chained  to  a  me- 
chanical routine  and  material  influences. 

And  we  Friends,  with  our  vision  of  God- 
in-man  and  man-in-God,  are  called  to  deliver 
our  message  of  a  spiritual  humanity  to 


this  age.  We  have  always  striven  to  ris 
above  class-divisions  and  snobbery — (ou 
simple  language  symbolizes  that) — we  hav 
helped  to  win  the  battle  for  free  labor  i 
place  of  slavery,  and  have  all  but  won  th 
war  against  war — but  now  we  are  called  t 
a  still  more  searching  and  comprehensiv 
application  of  our  teaching  to  the  whol 
field  of  industrial  and  commercial  life. 

In  his  address  at  the  Manchester  Yearl 
Meeting  on  Christianity  and  Busines: 
Seebohm  Rowntree  emphasized  the  in 
possibility  of  a  Christian  people  any  longt 
countenancing  the  hideous  results  of  01 
industrial  system,  and  appealed  for  a  nc 
standard  of  social  and  industrial  conduct. 

From  the  individual  as  a  member  ( 
society  he  claimed  as  his  sacred  duty  t 
socialize  all  his  talents,  opportunities,  an 
wealth.  Property,  he  quoted  from  a  Roma 
Catholic  Bishop,  should  be  "communio 
with  God  through  material  things." 

With  that  high  ideal  of  the  social  purpos 
of  wealth  and  property  the  discussio 
opened,  and  we  shall  all  be  impelled  to 
re-examination  of  our  whole  social  life  an 
conduct  in  the  light  of  this  broad  inte 
pretation  of  our  Quaker  faith.  It  is  r 
new  Quakerism,  this:  it  is  essentially  ir 
volved  in  the  old  faith  of  our  fathers;  it 
the  social  message  of  George  Fox,  of  Williai 
Penn,  of  John  Woolman,  of  Job  Scott,  an 
a  shining  company  of  other  social  prophet! 

It  is  nothing  less  than  the  social  implic 
tion  of  our  Quaker  faith  in  the  Divi 
development  of  man. 

Communion  with  God — in  worship  \a 
have  found  it  as  a  rich  social  experience-! 
but  we  have  yet  to  realize  it  in  the  eveif 
action  and  relation  of  our  social  life — i| 
buying  and  selling,  in  employing  and  pn| 
ducing  and  investing,  in  all  our  possessioi 
and  in  all  our  outward  concerns.  All  the:) 
social  activities  are  to  become  means  1 
communion  with  God. 


Our  Nearness  to  Heaven. 

"The  word  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  I 
thy  heart."    (Romans  x:  8.) 

Recently   I   received  a  note  from  til 
White  House,  Washington,  and  after  read 
ing  it,  thought  of  how  ready  great  men  a 
to  reply  to  the  communications  of  other 
It  is  true  that  if  you  send  a  message  aboi 
business,  or  of  commendation,  or  suggestio 
or  sympathy,  to  a  little  man  he  will  not  t 
likely,  unless  explicitly  requested  to  do  s 
to  make  a  reply.    A  response  may  n<| 
always  be  necessary.    But  if  you  send  a 
equivalent  letter  to  a  man  who  influeno 
millions  of  people,  or  millions  of  money,  1 
will  respond  at  once.    The  larger  the  ma 
the  larger  the  courtesy.    This  is  almost  a 
axiom. 

The  medium  through  which  this  particul; 
message  was  conveyed  was  the  very  bes 
The  paper  was  the  most  perfect  linen  mad 
the  typewriting  was  of  the  most  delicat 
truest  blue,  without  fault.  The  languaj 
was  sincere  and  kindly.  It  indicated 
hearty  response  to  the  message  it  answerei 

Then  I  thought  of  how,  in  a  sense,  th 
was  typical  of  the  messages  that  flow  b 
tween  the  Christian  and  his  Lord.  Yc 
can  almost  make  a  parable  out  of  it.  Oi 
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Master  Teacher  did  not  hesitate  to  liken 
:'he  Father  of  us  all  to  very  human  men 
jvhen  He  wanted  to  thrust  home  some 
Divine  instruction.  We  do  not  derogate 
:he  Divine  when  such  a  comparison  is 
ipproached  with  reverence. 

The  Christian  cries  to  the  Supreme  Ruler 
)f  the  Universe  when  he  desires  something, 
-le  makes  bold  to  go  directly  to  the  Fountain 
>f  all  goodness  and  authority,  knowing  that 
le  pours  his  needs  into  listening  ears.  Too 
)ften  he  prays  with  the  feeling  that  the  God 
le  seeks  is  afar  off.  Possibly  he  forgets 
hat  our  Lord  said  that  "God  is  a  spirit" 
ind  also  taught  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
s  within  you."  Still  he  prays.  The  heart's 
;motions  soar  on  the  mysterious  wings  of 
aith  and  hope  to  their  destination,  more 
;peedily  than  does  the  wire  or  wireless  con- 
/ey  messages  from  men  to  men.  In  some 
vay  or  other  the  answer  comes  back.  If 
or  our  good,  God  grants  our  requests. 
\nyhow  our  minds  are  stilled  because  we 
lave  been  in  communion  with  Him  and  He 
ipeaks  peace  and  confidence  to  our  once 
•estless  souls.  We  think  that  the  reply 
las  come  from  the  far-away  beautiful  city 
:lothed  in  purest  white.  In  reality  its 
hrobs  are  felt  all  through  us,  not  only  be- 
muse God  dwells  beyond  the  stars,  but  in 
luman  hearts  and  minds  as  well. 

So,  each  one  of  us  may  be  nearer  to  heaven 
han  we  are  to  any  earthly  city.  We  can 
?e  in  closer  touch  with  the  Supreme  Author- 
ty  of  the  universe  than  with  any  ruler  who 
xmtrols  the  destinies  of  men.  And  God  is 
,o  exceeding  great  that  the  feeblest  hand 
rpraised  in  prayer  to  Him  will  not  escape 
lis  compassionate  eye. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


Giving.* 

BY  F.  ALGERNON  EVANS. 

From  the  title  of  my  paper  I  suppose 
nost  of  you  expect  me  to  tell,  in  the  short 
ive  minutes  allotted  to  me,  why  we  should 
»ive  our  money.  For  when  anyone  speaks 
)f  "giving"  we  are  apt  to  think  they  mean 
noney,  for  this  is  the  kind  of  giving  we 
lear  most  about.  Our  newspapers  make 
nuch  of  it.  They  are  constantly  telling  us 
)f  the  vast  sums  our  Carnegies,  our  Rocke- 
ellers,  our  Sages  are  giving  for  libraries, 
or  churches,  for  colleges,  until  it  sometimes 
;eems  the  world  was  interested  only  in 
;uch  giving. 

But  1  am  not  going  to  speak  of  money 
:o-night,  for  it  is  not  really  the  important 
hing. 

"  Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
But  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare: 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  Me." 

It  is  of  this  giving  of  self,  of  our  true  and 
>etter  selves,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words. 

Most  of  us,  it  seems  to  me,  are  too  much 
ifraid  of  this  giving.  We  do  not  let  our 
leighbors  or  even  our  intimate  friends  know 
vhat  we  really  are,  what  are  our  feelings, 
v'hat  we  believe  deep  down  in  our  hearts 
o  be  true,  what  are  our  religious  experi- 
nces.  We  are  so  afraid  of  being  misunder- 

*Read  at  a  Germantown  Tea-meeting. 


stood,  or  laughed  at,  or,  more  than  either 
of  these,  we  know  only  too  well  how  far 
short  we  fall  of  living  up  to  the  great  mo- 
ments of  our  lives  when  we  have  felt  in  the 
closest  accord  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
we  shrink  from  the  danger  of  being  thought 
hypocrites  if  we  let  others  know  of  these 
better  moments. 

But  is  it  right  we  should  keep  these  things 
which  make  up  our  deeper  selves  laid  away 
in  our  hearts  like  the  one  talent  to  be 
brought  forth  only  for  our  own  comfort 
and  use,  and  not  given  freely  to  the  world, 
if  by  so  doing  we  can  help  those  around  us? 
And  do  we  not  all  need  to  come  in  contact 
with  this  deeper  life  in  each  other?  Is  not 
this  what  we  really  crave  when  we  mingle 
and  talk  with  our  friends?  And  do  we  not 
all  grow  by  thus  coming  into  real  contact 
with  other  Christians  and  feeling,  as  it 
were,  the  very  heart-beats  of  their  souls? 
Does  not  this  stir  our  own  hearts  and  make 
us  strive  for  better  things?  Is  it  not  this 
that  makes  our  closest  friends  such  a  help 
to  us?  Our  spirit  touches  their  spirits, 
and  we  learn  of  them,  and  partake  of  their 
strength. 

If  this  is  the  case,  ought  we  not  to  be 
willing  to  give,  and  give  freely,  what  is  in 
our  hearts? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
have  anyone  think  I  mean,  by  giving,  going 
around  glibly  talking  a  great  deal  and  tell- 
ing everyone  what  we  think  and  feel  and 
have  experienced.  Far  from  it.  Actions 
often  show  far  clearer  than  words  what  we 
feel  and  think  and  have  gone  through.  In 
fact,  our  actions  and  character  prove  the 
sincerity  of  our  words;  and  these  thoughts 
and  experiences  which  lie  so  deep  within 
our  souls,  and  are  so  precious  to  us,  will  not 
babble  forth  lightly. 

But  I  do  mean  we  should  reveal  our  true 
selves  much  more  than  many  of  us  do,  by 
speaking  and  acting  at  all  times,  what  we 
really  think  and  feel,  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity comes  talking  humbly  and  yet  freely 
of  our  convictions  and  religious  experiences. 
We  should  get  closer  to  our  friends.  We 
should  express  more  openly  and  sincerely 
the  feelings  in  our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our 
fears,  our  sorrows,  our  sympathies,  our 
perplexities,  our  concerns. 

Some  people  seem  never  to  do  this.  They 
keep  all  of  us,  except  perhaps  one  or  two, 
at  arm's  length,  so  that  we  cannot  know 
what  lies  deep  down  under  the  surface. 
Whenever  there  comes  an  opportunity 
for  showing  their  true  colors  they  discreetly 
step  aside  and  are  silent,  or  hide  behind 
a  mask  of  frivolity  or  indifference.  Their 
true  selves  are  hidden  away  from  us.  We 
mingle  with  them,  but  we  do  not  know  them. 
Such  friends  do  not  help  us  as  they  should. 

But  there  are  others  whose  very  greeting 
makes  us  feel  they  are  open  and  sincere 
through  and  through.  They  look  us  squarely 
in  the  eye,  and  answer  us  with  simplicity 
and  directness.  They  freely  tell  us  what  they 
think  and  know — not  with  any  condescend- 
ing superiority  or  assurance  that  they  are 
right,  but  simply  to  give  us  what  they  have, 
if,  by  so  doing,  they  may  be  of  service  to  us. 
They  come  to  us  in  our  joys  and  sorrows 
and  perplexities,  and  tell  us  what  is  in  their 


hearts.  They  give  themselves.  If  they  are 
rebuffed,  misunderstood,  laughed  at  or 
thought  hypocritical,  they  are  willing  to 
bear  it  patiently,  as  being  the  price  thev 
expect  to  pay  for  serving  their  fellow-men. 
They  are  our  true  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  turn  to  them  in  our  hours  of  need.  As 
they  have  given  freely,  so  shall  they  re- 
ceive freely.  We  may  not  always  agree 
with  them,  but  if  they  have  that  simple 
and  humble  desire  to  serve,  we  will,  if  our 
hearts  are  right,  be  strengthened  and  re- 
freshed by  coming  into  close  fellowship 
with  them. 

I  know  only  too  well  how  hard  it  is  for 
us  to  thus  give  ourselves.  Something  grips 
our  hearts  and  we  cannot  speak  or  act. 
It  seems  impossible  to  make  ourselves  un- 
derstood. But  we  must  strive  to  do  our 
best.  It  will  require  more  simplicitv, 
honesty  and  straightforwardness  in  all 
things — small  as  well  as  great — a  Christian 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  self-forgetfulness  and 
humility.  We  must  realize  that  what  we 
have  to  give  may  not  be  worth  much,  hut 
we  give  it,  because  it  is  the  best  we  have, 
in  the  hope  it  may  help  others. 

By  thus  striving  to  give,  we  will  learn,  I 
believe,  how  to  give,  and  by  giving  we  will 
grow,  and  become  more  useful  in  this  world, 
which  is  hungering  for  the  truth. 

And  let  us  remember  when  our  neighbor 
opens  his  heart  to  us  what  it  costs,  and  be 
very  slow  to  judge,  or  think  him  hypocriti- 
cal, if  he  afterwards  falls  short  of  the  vision 
he  has  seen.  In  humility  let  us  accept  his 
confidence  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given, 
and  by  so  doing  help  him  to  give  his  best. 

If  we  will  only  thus  open  our  hearts  and 
give  freely  we  will  be  drawn  closer  and  yet 
closer  together  in  our  search  for  better 
things;  we  will  be  more  and  yet  more  to 
each  other;  and  when  the  reckoning  finally 
comes  we  will  not  be  accused  that  the  Fight 
which  has  been  given  to  each  one  of  us  has 
been  hidden  under  a  bushel. 


The  Spiritual  Atmosphere  of  the  Home  * 

FRANCES  TATUM  RHOADS. 

This  is  an  intangible  thing,  yet  its  quality 
is  easily  recognized. 

"  How  can  I  be  sure  that  1  am  a  true 
Christian?"  a  lady  is  said  to  have  asked 
Moody  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  meetings: 
"Ask  your  servants,  madam,  they  will  be 
sure  to  know!"  replied  the  practical  evan- 
gelist. He  might  have  said  with  equal  force, 
"Ask  your  children,"  so  quick  are  they  to 
see  when  "Mother"  is  "  cross,"  or  "  Father" 
is  "worried;"  so  easily  do  their  moods 
reflect  the  irritable  word,  the  frowning 
face. 

We  have  had  our  vision  of  the  ideal  home 
atmosphere — brightened  by  cheerfulness — 
sheltered  from  the  chill  of  unkind  criticism- 
warmed  bv  an  abiding  sense  of  our  Heavenly 
Father's  care.  There  have  been  days  w  hen 
we  felt  near  to  realizing  it,  perhaps,  and  there 
have  been  other  days  (alas!  too  many  of 
them!)  which  "brought  their  petty  dust, 
our  soon-choked  souls  to  fill."  when  cross- 
currents troubled  the  tranquil  flow  of  the 
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family  life,  when,  in  short,  we  could  not 
"  keep  the  heavens  above  the  earth." 

How  shall  we  bring  all  the  days! — the 
hurrying,  worrying,  commonplace  days — 
up  to  the  higher  spiritual  level?  How  shall 
we  make  our  home  atmosphere  so  pure 
and  powerful  for  good  that  we  may  have  the 
faith  of  Jonathan  Evans,  of  Germantown, 
of  whom  a  friend  said  to  me,  that  "he 
never  seemed  to  admit  that  there  could 
be  any  unfavorable  influence  outside,  which 
the  home  influence  should  not  be  able  to 
overcome!" 

"Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 
Surely  no  one  of  us  in  our  own  strength! 
Yet  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  think  and  talk  more  about  them. 
Not  only  in  conference  and  sermon,  but 
in  the  magazine  story,  and  in*  the  daily 
paper,  we  have  hints  of  a  reaching  out  to- 
ward a  stronger  and  truer  home  life.  In 
even  so  unlikely  a  place  as  the  report  of 
the  Titanic  disaster  occurred  the  following 
passage  in  Senator  Rayner's  speech,  "We 
are  abandoning  the  devout  and  simple 
lives  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  fabric  of  our 
firesides  is  weakening  at  the  foundation." 

If  we  accept  this  idea,  and  realize  that 
a  deeper  responsibility  for  the  atmosphere 
of  our  home  is  felt  to  be  a  need,  how  shall 
we  meet  it?  For  surely,  we  Friends,  with 
our  inheritance  of  home  training,  should 
be  among  the  first  in  such  a  movement. 

The  motto  of  the  true  family  life  is  "To- 
gether." And  is  it  not  strange  that  in  an 
age  when  good  "team-work"  on  the  ath- 
letic field  is  much  talked  about,  and  the 
"class-spirit"  flourishes  in  our  schools, 
extreme  individualism  has  crept  into  family 
life,  and  it  is  more  and  more  the  case  that 
each  member,  down  to  the  youngest,  has 
his  or  her  own  engagements,  separate  duties 
and  pleasures;  different  hours  for  coming 
and  going. 

I  suppose  "Snow  Bound"  still  contains 
the  ideal  picture  of  Quaker  home  life,  and 
the  group  about  the  Whittier  fireside  is 
as  charming  now  as  when  the  poet  first 
painted  it.  But  then  it  was  a  familiar 
picture  and  could  have  been  duplicated 
in  many  a  homestead,  where,  about  the 
evening  lamp  or  the  crackling  fire,  parents 
and  children — uncles,  aunts  and  cousins — 
spent  long  evenings  together.  How  many 
such  evenings  has  the  average  family  now? 
Are  we  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
other  interests  to  gain  this  opportunity 
of  being  together?  To  give  up  perhaps 
some  business  or  social  engagement  for 
the  sake  of  an  evening  at  home. 

The  "  First-day  afternoon  walk  with 
Father,"  is  another  good  old  Quaker  cus- 
tom, which  is  worth  maintaining,  and  has 
its  place  in  developing  the  right  family 
atmosphere.  How  many  of  us  remember 
these  times  with  pleasure? 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  it  is  our  na- 
tional tendency  to  hurry,  in  what  a  recent 
writer  calls  "  impatient  and  strenuous  Amer- 
ica," which  stands  in  the  way  of  many  of 
these  things.  How  it  creeps  even  into  our 
seasons  of  family  worship,  when  the  im- 
perious telephone  summons  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  impatient  school  children 
sit  with  an  eye  on  the  clock. 


In  the  course  of  a  little  conference  on  the 
religious  life  of  the  home  held  last  winter, 
regret  was  expressed  that  the  custom  of 
family  visits  from  ministering  Friends  had 
so  largely  died  out  among  us  and  that  in 
consequence  our  children  miss  the  close 
connection  between  the  home  life  and  the 
life  of  the  meeting.  In  reply,  a  Friend  raised 
the  question  of  how  much  we  are  respon- 
sible ourselves  for  this  condition.  He  went 
on  to  speak  of  a  visit  which  he  with  other 
Friends  had  paid  to  some  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  our  own  (Phila.)  Yearly  Meeting. 
In  the  most  remote  neighborhood  they 
were  taken  into  the  home  life  in  the  real 
old  time  way.  Work  was  laid  aside  and 
families  gathered  to  welcome  them.  As 
they  left  that  section  and  turned  homeward 
they  found  less  and  less  time  was  given  to 
entertaining  them,  and  finally  reached  a 
district  where  it  was  intimated  Friends 
might  be  "too  busy"  to  receive  them  at 
all!  Can  it  be  that  we  and  our  children 
are  missing  this  blessing  because  there  is 
"no  room  in  the  inn"  to  receive  it? 

As  we  look  back  across  the  years,  what 
are  the  times  when  the  home  atmosphere 
has  most  nearly  approached  our  ideal? 
Are  they  not  the  days,  when  under  the 
stress  of  some  keen  anxiety  or  some  shad- 
owing sorrow,  the  pulses  of  our  spiritual 
life  have  been  quickened?  When  the  silence 
before  the  meal,  or  after  the  Bible  reading, 
has  seemed  to  vibrate  with  prayer?  When 
the  children  whispered  a  few  tender  words 
with  their  good-night  kisses?  When  the 
household  worry  or  the  important  business 
engagement  was  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground by  the  real  things  of  life? 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  any  forced  or  over- 
emotional  condition!  But  is  it  not  because 
in  these  times  of  stress  we  are  brought  into 
real  family  unity  that  they  are  remembered 
as  precious  times,  in  spite  of  their  sadness? 
How  can  we  foster  and  preserve  this  sense 
of  unity? 

Our  grandparents  faced  these  questions 
in  their  day,  and,  we  must  admit,  often 
solved  them  with  satisfactory  results.  The 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  their  homes,  though 
perhaps  a  trifle  chill,  was  pure  and  sweet. 
These  homes  lacked  .many  conveniences 
which  we  call  essentials.  The  mental  fur- 
niture of  their  owners  was  simpler  also;  but 
strong  and  serviceable,  like  their  good  chairs 
and  tables.  If  their  children  lacked  definite 
religious  instruction  (and  it  was  a  great  lack), 
they  could  at  least  comprehend  the  rule 
by  which  their  parents  lived,  and  "mind  the 
same  thing." 

We  and  our  children  live  more  nearly 
on  a  level.  They  open  their  hearts  to  us 
more  fully,  even  though  they  do  not  treat 
us  quite  so  respectfully.  We  cannot  urge 
our  own  convictions  upon  them  because 
they  are  ours,  as  our  elders  sometimes  did, 
but  they  have  the  "courage"  of  their  own 
convictions  and  are  willing,  and  generally 
able,  to  tell  us  why  they  have  adopted  them. 

In  this  connection,  1  have  been  interested 
to  recall  that  in  a  family  of  seven  children, 
belonging  to  an  older  generation,  of  whom 
I  have  heard  that  it  was  considered  in  their 
day  a  remarkable  thing  that  parents  and 
children    discussed    spiritual    matters  as 


equals,  the  parents  paying  a  respect  i 
their  children's  views,  which  was  then 
strange  thing — in  this  family  of  seven,  a 
of  them  have  been  faithful  and  devott 
Christians,   and  five    recorded  minister 
This  looks  as  if  freedom  of  speech  contril 
uted  to  a  wholesome  spiritual  atmospher 
yet  in  our  zeal  for  this,  we  must  not  lo 
sight  of  the  effect  of  a  silent  example. 
"The  blessed  Master  who  can  doubt 
Revealed  in  holy  lives." 

There  was  once  a  young  man,  tempted  i 
unbelief,  who  confessed  that  the  only  ui 
answerable  argument  he  had  met,  was  tl 
daily  life  of  his  own  sister! 

We  need  then  to  lay  the  foundations  dee 
and  not  to  overlook  the  silent  influence  < 
right  living.  We  need,  as  Cardinal  Newms 
puts  it,  "To  seek  the  grace  of  a  cheerf 
heart,  an  even  temper,  sweetness,  gentl 
ness  and  brightening  of  mind,  as  walkir 
in  his  light  and  by  his  grace." 

We  need  to  cultivate  the  art  of  beir 
together  helpfully,  and  to  zealously  guai 
our  opportunities  for  it.  We  need  a  closi 
connection  between  "  the  Church  that 
in  our  house,"  and  our  own  branch  of  tl 
Christian  Church.  We  need  to  exerci: 
the  spirit  of  hospitality,  and  let  the  hon 
light  shine  out  as  far  as  possible.  We  neei 
while  rejoicing  in  every  right  opportunil 
of  service  to  the  world  at  large,  to  remembi 
that  "Charity  (which  is  love)  begins  ; 
home." 

OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Faithfulness  to  duty  is  certainly  a  goo 
thing  in  human  creatures  as  well  as  "dumb 
animals,  and  so  is  mother-love,  and  both  ai 
so  well  shown  in  the  story  of  "Nancy 
that  we  give  it  entire,  as  printed  in  a  recei 
number  of  The  Youth's  Companion. 

Lest  that  should  be  setting  dogs  too  muc 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  for  love  and  faitl 
ful  service,  we  match  it  with  the  tale  j 
"Babe,"  the  school-children's  friend,  ar  1 
of  "The  Thankful  Sea  Gull."  These  a 
taken  from  Our  Dumb  Animals. 

Nancy. — The  Eastern  girl,  whose  Wester 
relatives  had  given  her  a  young  collie  dm 
as  a  parting  gift,  assented  proudly  to  tlfl 
praises  that  her  family  were  bestowing  upc  I 
the  beautiful,  wise-eyed  creature. 

"Yes,  he  ought  to  be  a  good  dog,"  si 
said;  "  he's  Nancy's  son.    No,  Nancy  wasn  ■ 
a  prize-winner,  not  a  show  dog  at  all,  ar 
I  don't  know  her  pedigree,  though  she  ha] 
good  blood.    She  was  just  a  worker  and 
friend. 

"It  was  during  my  third  week  at  tl 
ranch  that  the  big  storm  began.    Uncle  J< 
and  the  boys  were  worried;  the  sheep  weren 
all  in,  and  strays  wouldn't  have  a  cham! 
in  .the  blizzard  that  was  coming.  Unc 
Joe  and  the  boys  could  do  no  more  then] 
selves,  and  Bruno,  the  dog  they'd  had  wilt 
them,  though  he  had  done  his  best,  w; 
young  and  inexperienced.    There  were  tw  i 
other  dogs,  Bruce  and  Nancy.    They  d  I 
cided  to  send  Bruce  out  alone.    Nancy  w;p 
lying  before  the  fire,  cuddling  a  litter  <j 
fuzzy  puppies.    It  was  a  long  while  befo:1 
Bruce  came  back,  tired,  drooping  and  ui 
successful,  and  Uncle  Joe's  forehead  pucl 
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ered  into  knots.  There  was  a  rather  large 
bunch  of  sheep  missing,  and  a  valuable 
imported  ram  was  among  them. 

'"Nancy'll  have  to  go,'  he  said.  'She's 
so  much  the  cleverest,  1  suppose  I  ought  to 
have  sent  her  at  first.  Up,  Nancy!  Go 
and  find  them,  old  girl!' 

"Nancy  whimpered,  and  didn't  move. 
She  didn't  want  to  leave  her  babies. 

'"Fetch  them,  Nancy!  Fetch  them,  old 
girl!'  Uncle  Joe  repeated;  and  Nancy  got 
up  slowly,  and  walked  slowly  to  the  door. 
There  she  whined  softly,  looked  up  at  him 
reproachfully,  then  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
puppies,  and  back  once  more  at  his  face. 

"'  1  know,  old  lady,'  he  said,  in  answer  to 
the  look.  'I'm  sorry,  but  you're  the  only 
one  that  can  do  it.    You'll  have  to  go!' 

"Reluctantly,  with  head  down,  she  went. 
She  was  gone  two  hours — and  the  storm 
grew  worse  and  worse.  At  last  we  heard  a 
faint  bark;  uncle  and  the  boys  flung  open 
the  door  and  dashed  out.  Nancy  was  there 
with  the  sheep — every  one  of  them. 

"They  brought  her  in  presently,  limping 
and  tottering  with  exhaustion.  Then  they 
fed  her  and  stroked  her  and  praised  her,  and 
curled  her  up  happily  with  her  puppies. 
But  weakened  as  she  was  by  all  those 
hungry  nurslings,  she  had  done  too  much; 
the  next  day  she  was  very  sick.  She  cried 
if  she  moved,  and  her  eyes  were  wide  and 
pitiable;  soon  she  could  not  feed  her  babies 
any  more. 

"Aunt  Nell  and  I  got  warm  milk  and  soft 
rags  and  a  nursing-bottle  and  started  to 
bring  them  up  by  hand;  and  poor  Nancy 
lay  watching  us  with  those  pathetic  mother 
eyes  of  hers  till  the  puppies  really  learned 
to  eat  well.  Then,  just  as  if  she  knew  that 
they  were  safe,  she  gave  a  long,  soft  sigh — 
the  way  dogs  do  when  they're  perfectly 
contented — and  settled  back  and  lay  quite 
still. 

"'Buck  up,  old  girl,  buck  up!  Nancy, 
old  lady,  you  mustn't  give  us  the  slip,' 
Uncle  Joe  begged,  in  a  shaky  voice,  as  he 
leaned  over  her.  The  rest  of  us  were  crying 
openly,  without  shame. 

"But  Nancy  couldn't  buck  up;  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  disobeyed.  She 
flopped  her  tail  once,  feebly,  and  that  was 
the  end.  '  If  we  all  of  us  did  our  duty  as 
you've  done  yours — '  said  Uncle  Joe;  but 
he  couldn't  finish.    He  bolted. 

"  1  don't  suppose  Nancy  was  remarkable. 
She  was  just  a  good  dog.  But  I'd  never 
understood  before  just  how  good  a  good  dog 


The  Horse  at  the  Crossing. — "  Babe," 
a  black  horse  connected  with  the  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,- mounted  police  force,  is  the 
guardian  of  the  children  of  the  Third  Ward 
school  of  that  city.  The  parents  of  the 
1375  boys  and  girls  in  this  school  no  longer 
fear  the  dangerous  crossing  in  front  of  the 
building  for  the  children,  since  the  advent 
)f  Babe. 

Before  Babe  and  Patrolman  Gallagher 
were  stationed  on  the  crossing  near  the 
school,  there  were  on  an  average  three 
atalities  a  year,  but  during  the  two  years  of 
:heir  service  at  that  point,  there  has  not 
3een  a  single  accident. 


If  any  child  lingers  in  the  middle  of  the 
car  tracks,  Babe's  first  warning  is  to  poke 
his  muzzle  in  its  face.  If  no  attention  is 
paid  to  this,  he  gently  picks  up  the  child 
by  its  loose  clothing,  and  carefully  takes  it 
to  safety.  If  a  child  attempts  to  cross  the 
street  when  a  trolley  car  is  coming,  Babe 
will  stand  across  the  track  in  front  of  the 
car  and  will  not  move  until  the  child  is 
safely  over.  The  children  all  know  and 
love  the  big  gentle  creature,  and  usually 
heed  his  first  warning. 

One  day  last  winter  a  little  boy  attempted 
to  cross  the  street  in  front  of  an  oil  wagon. 
The  street  was  slippery,  and  the  driver  could 
not  stop  his  team.  Babe  dashed  in  front  of 
the  heavy  wagon,  seized  the  boy  in  his 
teeth,  and  tossed  him  aside.  The  pole  of 
the  wagon  struck  the  brave  horse,  however, 
and  inflicted  a  severe  wound,  the  result 
being  that  he  spent  six  weeks  in  the  hospital. 
Another  time  Babe  intercepted  a  little  boy 
who  was  chasing  a  swiftly  moving  car. 
This  time  the  horse's  rider  was  injured. 

When  the  Third  Ward  school  has  its 
picnic,  Babe  and  Patrolman  Gallagher  are 
to  go  with  the  pupils,  to  avoid  accidents. 
For  this  skilful  care  of  the  children  the 
officer  gives  all  the  credit  to  his  horse.  In 
speaking  of  Babe,  not  long  ago,  he  said. 
"  He  thinks  and  acts  just  as  quick,  whether 
I  am  in  the  saddle  or  not.  Since  he  first 
joined  the  force  he  has  been  the  guardian  of 
the  children,  and  many  of  the  things  he 
does  he  has  worked  out  himself." 


A  Thankful  Sea-gull. — There  often 
exists  a  comradeship  between  sailors  and 
the  sea-birds  that  neither  time  nor  distance 
can  separate.  A  gull  dropped  fluttering 
upon  the  deck  of  a  transport  sailing  from 
San  Francisco  to  Manila,  apparently  ill. 
A  sailor  picked  it  up,  took  it  to  his  quarters, 
and  fed  and  cared  for  it  until  it  became  strong 
again.  Then  he  allowed  it  to  fly  away. 
But  the  bird  did  not  forget  him.  Every 
day  it  alighted  on  the  deck  and  waited  for 
this  particular  man  to  come  and  feed  it. 
It  followed  the  steamer  to  Manila,  and 
back  again  to  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 


1  have  consulted  our  philosophers.  1 
have  perused  their  books.  I  have  examined 
their  several  opinions.  1  have  found  them 
all  proud,  positive  and  dogmatizing,  even 
in  their  pretended  skepticism,  knowing 
everything,  proving  nothing  and  ridiculing 
one  another;  and  this  is  the  only  point  in 
which  they  concur  and  in  which  they  are 
right.  Daring  when  they  attack,  they  de- 
fend themselves  without  vigor.  If  you  con- 
sider their  arguments,  they  have  none  but 
for  destruction;  if  you  count  their  number, 
each  one  is  reduced  to  himself;  they  never 
unite  but  to  dispute;  to  listen  to  them  was 
not  the  way  to  relieve  myself  from  my 
doubts.  1  conceive  that  the  insufficiency  of 
the  human  understanding  was  the  first  cause 
of  this  prodigious  diversity  of  sentiment,  and 
that  pride  was  the  second.  If  our  philoso- 
phers were  able  to  discover  truth,  which 
of  them  would  interest  himself  about  it? 
Each  of  them  knows  that  his  system  is  not 
better  established  than  the  others,  but  he 
supports  it  because  it  is  his  own.  There 


is  not  one  among  them  who,  coming  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falseh<  od,  would 
not  prefer  his  own  error  to  the  truth  that 
is  discovered  by  another.  Where  is  the 
philosopher  who,  for  his  own  glory,  would 
not  willingly  deceive  the  whole  human 
race?  Where  is  he  who  in  the  secret  of  his 
heart  proposes  any  other  object  than  his 
own  distinction?  Provided  he  can  but  raise 
himself  above  the  commonalty,  provided 
he  can  eclipse  his  competitor,  he  has  reached 
the  summit  of  his  ambition.  The  great  thin^ 
for  him  is  to  think  differently  from  other 
people.  Among  believers  he  is  an  atheist, 
among  atheists  a  believer.  Shun,  shun, 
then,  those  who,  under  pretense  of  explaining 
nature,  sow  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  most 
dispiriting  doctrines,  whose  skepticism  is 
far  more  affirmative  and  dogmatical  than 
the  decided  tone  of  their  adversaries.  Under 
pretense  of  being  themselves  the  only  people 
enlightened,  they  imperiously  subject  us 
to  their  magisterial  decisions,  and  would 
fain  palm  upon  us  for  the  true  causes  of 
things  the  unintelligible  systems  they  have 
erected  in  their  own  heads;  while  they  over- 
turn, destroy  and  trample  under  foot  all  that 
mankind  reveres,  snatch  from  the  afflicted 
the  only  comfort  left  them  in  their  misery, 
from  the  rich  and  great  the  only  curb  that 
can  restrain  their  passions,  tear  from  the 
heart  all  remorse  of  vice,  all  hopes  of  virtue, 
and  still  boast  themselves  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  "  Truth,"  they  say,  "is  never 
hurtful  to  man."  I  believe  that  as  well  as 
they,  and  the  same,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  proof 
that  what  they  teach  is  not  the  truth. — 
Rousseau. 


TRANSITORY  THINGS. 

If  ever  thou  hast  felt  that  all  on  earth 
Is  transient  and  unstable;  that  the  hopes 
Which  man  reposes  on  his  brother  man 
Are  oft  but  broken  reeds;  if  thou  hast  seen 
That  life  itself  is  "but  a  vapor"  springing 
From  Time's  upheaving  ocean,  decked  perhaps 
With  here  and  there  a  rainbow,  but  full  soon 
To  be  dissolved  and  mingled  in  the  vast 
And  fathomless  expanse,  that  rolls  its  waves, 
On  every  side  around  thee;  if  thy  heart 
Has  deeply  felt  all  this,  and  thus  has  learned 
That  earth  has  no  security;  then  go 
And  place  thy  trust  in  God. 

— Selected. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eighth  Month  19th  to 
24th) : 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  West  Grove,  Pa., 

Sixth-day,  Eiglith  Month  23rd,  al  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Philadelphia  for  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street 

below   Market,   Fourth-day,   Eighth  Month 

21st,  at,  10.80  a.  M. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdalc,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth 

Month  21st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,    Philadelphia,    Fourth-day,  Eighth 

Month  21st,  at  7.45  P.  M. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  22nd, 

at  5  P.  m. 

Germantown,    Philadelphia,    Fifth-day,  Eighth 
Month  22nd,  at  10  a.  m. 


Wm.  C.  AXLBN,  in  carrying  out  a  prospect  for 
religious  service  for  which  he  has  a  minute  from 
his  Monthly  Meeting,  has  attended  a  conference 
of  Friends  of  British  Columbia,  at  Vancouver,  made 
up  of  persons  from  far  separated  localities,  many  of 
whom  have  recently  come  from  England  and  Ireland. 
He  also  attended  Vancouver  and  Victoria  Particular 
Meetings  and  was  at  Seattle  and  Kveretl  in  Wash- 
ington, visiting  scattered  Friends  and  meetings  in 
the  locality  of  those  cities  as  way  was  opened  for  it. 
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Esther  Fowler  and  Eliza  H.  McGrcw,  returning 
from  their  religious  visit  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
landed  in  New  York  on  Seventh-day,  the  3rd  inst. 
They  attended  Trenton  Meeting  on  First-day  and 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Third-day. 
On  Fifth-day,  the  eighth,  they  were  at  West  Chester 
Meeting  and  left  Philadelphia  the  same  evening 
for  their  homes  in  Ohio. 


Correspondence. 

I  have  traveled  with  thee  in  exercise  with  living 
desires  that  Truth  may  reign  amongst  us  as  a  people. 
It  appears  to  be  a  day  in  which  there  is  much  stir 
and  inquiry  after  Truth,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  I 
fear  there  is  some  reasoning  of  the  creature,  whereby 
some  of  our  religious  testimonies  are  being  trampled 
under  foot,  and  a  thought  brought  to  view  that  edu- 
cation may  in  large  measure  preserve  the  Society — 
that  is,  a  literary  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and 
history  of  Friends.  All  concerned  Friends  would 
encourage  the  reading  of  the  literature  of  the  Society, 
but  this  in  itself  will  not  change  the  heart  though 
our  understandings  may  be  convinced.  I  have 
taken  much  satisfaction  and  comfort  in  reading 
Friends'  writings  and  at  times  much  tendered  under 
a  sense  of  my  own  shortcomings.  I  often  think  of 
the  views  of  that  eminent  servant  of  the  Lord,  Samuel 
Fothcrgill,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  John  Hustler 
concerning  the  peculiarity  of  our  testimonies  which 
thou  art,  no  doubt,  familiar  with.  Concerning  the 
dispensation  committed  to  us  he  says,  "The  longer  I 
live,  the  more  clearly  I  see  [it]  to  be  from  Heaven," 
etc. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — A  new  political  party  has 
lately  been  started  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Progressive  party.  One  of  its  resolutions  is  as 
follows:  "The  National  Progressive  party  assures 
those  of  African  descent  of  its  deep  interest  in  his 
welfare,  and  in  the  general  recognition  in  North  and 
South,  of  the  principle  that  when  the  colored  man 
shows  the  same  qualifications  that  are  held  to  entitle 
the  white  man  to  political  representation,  he  shall 
receive  the  same  treatment."  Theodore  Roosevelt 
has  accepted  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency  by 
this  party.  Among  the  subjects  which  it  has 
pledged  itself  to,  are  an  inquiry  into  the  present 
high  cost  of  living  and  equal  suffrage  for  men  and 
women. 

The  Democratic  party  has  nominated  Governor 
Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  as  its  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  7th  says: 
"Fifteen  million  American  school  children  need  a 
doctor's  attention.  This  is  the  estimate  furnished 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  by  Dr. 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  professor  of  physical  education 
in  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University. 
'Of  the  20,000,000  school  children  in  this  country,' 
says  Dr.  Wood,  'not  less  than  seventy-five  per  cent, 
need  attention  to-day  for  physical  defects  which 
are  prejudicial  to  health,  and  which  arc  partially 
or  completely  remediable.'  Some  of  the  doctor's 
findings  arc  as  follows:  Several  million  children  have 
two  or  more  handicapping  defects;  400/J00  have 
organic  heart  disease;  at  least  1,000,000  have  or  have 
had  tuberculosis;  about  1,000,000  have  spinal 
curvatures,  flat-foot  or  some  other  moderate  de- 
formity; over  1,000,000  have  defective  hearing; 
about  5,000,000  have  defective  vision;  about  5,000,- 
000  are  suffering  from  malnutrition;  over  6,000,000 
have  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids  or  enlarged  cervical 
glands;  over  10,000,000  have  defective  teeth  which 
arc  interfering  with  health;  about  100  cities  have 
organizations  for  the  care  of  health  in  the  schools." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  this  year's 
grain  crops  in  the  United  States  will  be  far  in  excess 
of  last  year's  yield  as  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  will  be  better  than  the  average 
crop  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  products,  will  make  a  new  record,  if 
present  estimates  are  not  overthrown  by  conditions 
at  present  unforeseen. 

President  Taft  has  vetoed  the  wool  revision  bill. 
He  says:  "I  shall  stand  by  my  pledges  to  maintain 
a  degree  of  protection  necessary  to  offset  the  dif- 
ferences in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  and 
will  heartily  approve  of  any  bill  reducing  duties 
to  this  level." 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  of  the  8th  says:  "Lower 
prices  of  beef  based  on  a  more  abundant  supply  of 


cattle,  cannot  be  expected  for  several  years  accord- 
ing to  M.  F.  Horine,  statistician  of  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  and  Transit  Company,  who  issued  a  state- 
ment to-day  commenting  on  the  record  high  prices 
paid  for  cattle  in  the  Chicago  market  this  week. 
In  his  opinion,  the  only  relief  lies  with  the  farmers 
of  the  corn  belt,  who  with  improved  methods  of 
farming  and  the  use  of  corn  and  alfalfa  in  feeding 
may  be  able  to  produce  beef  cattle  in  larger  numbers 
and  at  lower  cost  in  the  next  few  years.  'The 
present  situation  is  easily  explained,'  he  said. 
'The  drought  of  1909  and  1910  throughout  the 
Southwestern  range  regions  and  Mexico  and  the 
general  drought  of  1910  which  extended  throughout 
western  Canada  and  all  the  Western  and  South- 
western range  regions,  together  with  the  partial 
drought  and  extremely  severe  winter  of  1911  reduced 
the  already  deficient  supply  of  breeding  and  young 
stock  to  such  an  extent  that  a  general  scarcity  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle  throughout  the  country  as  now 
manifested,  became  inevitable.'" 

It  was  stated  from  Washington  on  the  8th  inst. 
that  more  than  $8,000,000  damage  was  done  to 
crops  in  the  South  last  month  by  the  army  worms, 
according  to  unofficial  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Whether  the  season's  second  brood 
of  the  insects,  already  appearing  in  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  other  States,  will  increase 
this  loss  is  of  much  concern  to  Government  experts. 
All  the  means  at  the  department's  disposal  are 
being  used  to  meet  the  emergency.  Reports  to 
the  department  say  the  army  worms,  at  some 
places,  half  a  foot  deep  on  railroad  tracks,  have 
stopped  trains. 

It  is  stated  that  a  bureau  of  Household  Research 
is  to  be  opened  in  this  city  about  Ninth  Month  1, 
near  Broad  and  Berks  Streets.  The  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  will  be  both  to  assist  housekeepers  to  plan 
and  carry  on  systematically  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold and  to  aid  young  women  who  wish  to  work 
their  way  through  college.  Students  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  either  work  in  all  lines  of  general 
housework  or  to  specialize  in  cooking,  sewing, 
laundry,  nursing,  care  of  children,  etc. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Babies  Hospital 
lately  opened  in  this  city  shows  that  it  was  open 
eighty  days  in  1911,  from  Seventh  Month  6  to 
Ninth  Month  23.  It  ministered  to  173  infants. 
The  average  length  of  stay  was  a  fortnight.  The 
hospital  was  established  by  the  co-operative  effort 
of  several  institutions  and  individuals  determined 
to  reduce  the  alarming  statistics  of  infant  mortality. 
It  has  been  shown  that  more  than  6,000  babies  die 
each  year  in  this  city  chiefly  from  preventable 
causes. 

It  is  stated  that  Congress  has  been  requested  to 
appropriate  $80,000  for  the  work  of  exterminating 
the  chestnut  tree  blight.  The  value  of  the  chestnut 
timber  in  Pennsylvania  alone  is  estimated  at 
$55,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  nut  crop 
and  the  shade  trees.  The  blight  in  this  State  is 
supposed  to  have  destroyed  already  trees  worth 
$10,000,000.  The  Government  is  authorized  to 
co-operate  with  the  States,  including  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  already  appropriated  $275,000  for  the 
purpose.  The  blight  originated  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  since  spread 
into  the  New  England  States,  through  Pennsylvania, 
west  to  Ohio,  and  through  the  Southern  States  as 
far  as  North  Carolina. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  Athens  in  Greece, 
of  the  7th  says:  "According  to  reliable  information 
received  here -fifty  Christians  were  killed  and  200 
seriously  wounded  by  Turks  in  a  massacre  which 
followed  the  bomb  explosion  in  the  market  place 
of  Kotschana,  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Uskup, 
European  Turkey.  The  massacre  lasted  seven 
hours.  The  Turks  suspected  the  Christians  of 
having  committed  the  bomb  outrage  by  which 
about  fifty  persons  were  killed  or  injured." 

It  was  stated  from  Constantinople  on  the  9th 
inst.:  "This  city  was  shaken  by  a  severe  earthquake 
early  this  morning.  The  entire  population  was 
driven  into  the  streets.  The  upsetting  of  a  lamp 
by  the  earthquake  started  a  conflagration  at  Chorlu 
on  the  Adrianoplc  line.  Three  hundred  houses 
already  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  fire  is  still 
raging."  A  subsequent  despatch  states  that  the 
number  of  persons  killed  by  this  earthquake  is 
estimated  at  1,000,  and  the  injured  at  from  5,000 
to  6,000.  In  several  towns  fires  have  followed  the 
earthquake,  which  was  felt  throughout  a  large  part 
of  Turkey. 


RECEIPTS. 
Remittances  received  after.  Third-day  noon  wi 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  weei\ 
Geo.  M.  Warner,  Phila.,  to  13  V.  87;  John  l\ 
Ballinger,  N.  J.;  Charles  E.  Ecroyd,  Pa.;  Charh 
Lee,  Pa.;  Walter  L.  Moore,  N.  J.;  John  C.  Maul 
for  Susan  C.  Maule,  Pa.;  Anna  M.  Vernon,  Wash  I 
J.  B.  Kester  and  for  Isaac  Heacock,  Pa.;  John  i\ 
Brown,  Agt.,  Pa.,  $6,  for  himself,  Avel  McCarty  anj 
Job  McCarty;  E.  E.  Willits  for  Susan  Pearson,  Pal 
Sallie  A.  Armor,  Del.;  Mary  Tatum  Evans,  Pal 
Sarah  A.  Wilkins,  N.  J.;  Watson  W.  Dewees,  Pal 
Marianna  Eastburn,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  Trimble,  Pal 
$8,  for  himself,  Ann  Trimble,  Annie  Hawley  an 
Mary  W.  Sharpless;  Geo.  J.  Foster,  111.;  Ruth  L| 
Smedley,  F'kf'd;  Elizabeth  P.  Smith,  G't'n;  Ami 
E.  Kaighn  and  for  William  Martin,  M.  D.,  N.  J 
Sarah  R.  Baker,  Calif.,  $6,  for  Hannah  P.  Rudolpj 
Morris  Longstreth.  and  Warner  W.  Cooper;  Edgii 
T.  Haines,  Agt.,  Pa.,  $10,  for  Priscilla  H.  Hughe} 
Hannah  J.  Reid,  Mary  Ann  Sharpless,  Sarah  IVI 
Walter  and  Joseph  T.  Whitson;  Mark  H.  Buzbj 
N.  J.;  Joshua  S.  Cope,  Pa.,  to  13  V.  87;  Anil 
Hutton,  O.;  R.  B.  Lowry,  N.  J.;  Wm.  B.  Harvej 
Pa.;  Elizabeth  S.  Smedley,  Pa.;  Lewis  R.  Whitacrl 
N.  J.;  Mahlon  Johnson,  Agt.,  Ind.,  $10,  for  himsell 
Ashley  Johnson,  Nancy  T.  Hadley,  Ada  V.  Stantcl 
and  Eli  Hadley;  Chas.  Leech,  Cal.;  Jonathan  Chacl 
R.  I.;  Susanna  E.  Ramsey,  N.  D.;  Iver  Olson,  lei 
Rebecca  W.  Warrington,  N.  J.;  Bertha  E.  Jones,  fl 
Emma  Jones,  N.  J.;  Arthur  W.  Stanley,  Agt.,  IncI 
$12,  for  Chas.  Jones,  Ezra  Barker,  Walter  Barker 
Ann  Haworth,  Caroline  Blackburn,  and  Leo.  \f 
Mendenhall;  W.  H.  Pollard  and  for  J.  W.  Smit 
Col.;  Milton  Mills,  la.;  Samuel  Benington,  Ijj 
Henry  T.  Moon,  Pa.;  Mary  C.  Vail,  Cal.;  Penmi 
L.  Webster,  Pa.;  Jane  E.  Eves,  N.  J.;  Henry  \ 
Satterthwaite,  Pa.;  E.  Dean  Stanton,  Pa.;  Th< 
W.  Downing,  Pa.;  Robert  P.  Brown,  Phila.;  Ali 
C.  Letch  worth,  N.  J. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receiv 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  8G. 


NOTICES. 

"The  Estaugh,"  Haddonfield,  N.  J. — A  hor] 
for  Friends  and  Friendly  people.  A  large  ho< 
has  been  purchased,  and  repairs  will  be  complet 
by  Ninth  Month  1,  1912,  ready  for  guests.  T 
place  is  attractive,  with  good  rooms,  old  shac 
fruit,  garden,  chickens,  etc.  A  pleasant  room 
the  first  floor  can  be  secured.  On  behalf  of  t 
Admission  Committee, 

Anna  A.  Mickle,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Anna  Eastburn  Willets,  Chairman,  Haddc 
field,  N.  J.   

Wanted. — Mother's  helper  and  companion, 
assist  in  care  of  two  children  in  Friend's  family 
Philadelphia  suburb. 

A.  T. 

Care  of  The  Friend. 

At  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  during  the  present  summ 
a  Friends'  Meeting  is  held  every  First-day  aft 
noon,  at  No.  11  Hastings  Square,  at  4.30  o'clot 

All  visiting  Friends,  as  well  as  others,  will 
very  welcome. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Strei 
Philadelphia.  —  During  Seventh  and  Eigl 
Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  Fifth-d 
only — from  nine  to  one. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  y< 
1912-'13  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  10 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  new  pur 
(and  especially  of  candidates  for  scholarship  assi 
ance)  should  be  made  early  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  Pa 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Eigl 
Month  1,  1912,  Ann  Eliza  W.  Doudna,  the  v, 
of  Joseph  F.  Doudna,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
her  age;  she  was  a  beloved  member  and  elder 
Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Dur 
her  last  illness  she  frequently  prayed  for  patiei 
and  resignation,  and  her  friends  have  the  comfort  b 
feeling  that  she  is  one  of  those  of  whom  it  was  se  I 
"They  shall  walk  with  me  in  white." 

I, 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Conscience  in  Small  Matters. 

rhe  majority  of  those  known  as  Friends  no 
ger  feel  required  to  observe  what  are 
liliarly  known  as  "our  minor  testi- 
fies." Many  individuals  and  smaller 
iups,  however,  continue  to  regard  it  as  a 
gious  requirement  to  use  the  Scriptural 
guage  of  the  singular  personal  pronoun 
addressing  a  single  individual;  also  to 
Did  the  use  of  the  names  of  ancient  heathen 
ities  and  misleading  Latin  numericals  to 
signate  the  days  of  the  week  and  the 
>nths  of  the  year,  to  decline  to  give  to 
iir  fellow-men  what  they  regard  as  merely 
-nplimentary  titles,  and  also  to  decline 
comply  with  the  worldly  custom  which 
luires  the  uncovering  of  the  head  in  the 
isence  of  women  or  persons  in  official 
sitions. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  these  practices 
re  general  with  Friends  in  the  early  days 
the  Society  and  that  sufficient  reasons 

their  observance  existed  at  that  time, 
e  question  is  now  raised  whether  there  is 
y  justification  for  the  course  of  those  who 
ike  these  practices  matters  of  conscience 
this  twentieth  century.  A  recent  letter 
the  editor,  evidently  written  by  a  member 

the  Society,  raises  this  question.  The 
ter  in  part  follows: 

have  been  somewhat  surprised  of  late  to  note 
endency  in  The  Friend,  which  may  have  been 
re,  however,  for  some  time,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
'antage  of  plainness  of  dress,  perhaps  I  had  better 

the  necessity  of  such  plainness,  from  a  Friend's 
nt  of  view.    It  really  made  me  feel  sorry  for 

man  who  was  described  as  injured  in  conscience 

refusing  on  one  occasion  to  keep  his  hat  on! 
w  long,  one  might  ask,  is  this  sort  of  thing  to 
itinue?  It  would  seem  more  fitting  for  the 
enteenth  than  the  twentieth  century. 

The  two  things  against  which  this  cor 

pondent  so  vigorously  protests  are  the 

iking  of  plainness  in  dress  a  necessity,  and 


"  hat  honor"  a  matter  of  conscience.  It  may 
be  conceded  that  these  are  as  the  "  tithe 
of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin"  when  com- 
pared with  "the  weightier  matters  of  the 
aw,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith";  but  does 
it  follow  that  they  are  therefore  too  small  to 
be  questions  worthy  of  being  brought  within 
the  domain  of  conscience?  Does  it  seem 
unreasonable  or  ridiculous  to  think  that  to 
them  may  be  applied  the  "  ought"  of  our  Lord 
when  He  said:  "These  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone"? 
Is  there  danger,  in  this  age  of  liberal  think- 
ng  and  consequent  liberal  practicing,  of 
making  matters  of  conscience  of  many 
practices  which  are  not  worthy  of  being 
so  dignified?  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that 
either  the  cause  of  religion,  of  morality,  or 
of  good  citizenship  calls  for  less  conscientious- 
ness on  the  part  of  church  members  or 
citizens.  Conscientiousness  in  small  mat- 
ters of  personal  conduct  and  social  relation- 
ships cannot  be  held  to  be  a  subject  of 
ridicule  or  contempt  unless  or  until  it  can 
3e  shown  that  those  who  are  so  conscientious 
in  these  are  slack  or  indifferent  in  the 
'weightier  matters."  It  is  believed  that 
those  members  of  our  Society  who  at  the 
present  make  certain  small  things  matters 
of  conscience  are  quite  as  careful  to  observe 
the  greater  or  more  important  practices 
called  for  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty. 
Consistent  Friends  have  always  stood  in 
the  front  ranks  of  the  highest  type  of 
Christian  citizenship. 

If  we  judge  the  matters  to  which  the 
correspondent  refers  to  be  outside  of  the 
province  of  conscience,  do  we  not  thereby 
place  ourselves  in  opposition  not  only  to 
the  position  of  our  own  Society  for  many 
generations,  but  also  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture?    The  language,  "  Whether  there 
fore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God",  was  written  by 
Paul  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  conscience 
(l  Cor.  x:  25-32),  and  clearly  teaches  that 
eating  and  drinking,  and  all  other  details 
of  conduct  are  to  be  subject  to  the  Chris 
tian's  conscience  in  regard  to  his  relations 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men.    Before  we 
can  conclude  that  the  subject  of  dress  does 
not  properly  come  within  the  province  of  a 
Christian  conscience  it  will  be  necessary  to 
reject  or  disregard  the  testimony  of  both 


Peter  and  Paul  as  recorded  in  the  New 
estament:  "Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be 
that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair, 
and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of 
apparel;  but  let  it  be  ...  in  that 
which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price.  For  after 
this  manner  in  the  old  time  the  holy  women 
also,  who  trusted  in  God,  adorned  them- 
selves." (1  Peter  iii:  4,  5.)  "  In  like  manner 
also,  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest 
apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and  sobriety; 
not  with  braided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls  or 
costly  array;  but  (which  becometh  women 
professing  godliness)  with  good  works." 
(1  Tim.  ii:  9,  10.) 

The  writer  of  the  letter  admits  the  need 
of  a  testimony  to  plain  dressing,  and  indi- 
cates that  it  is  giving  what  he  regards  as 
undue  prominence  to  the  subject  to  which  he 
objects,  when  he  says  further:  "Of  course 
modern  fashions  do  not  favor  good  taste 
and  there  is  room  for  good-natured  protest 
and  reform,  but  to  drag  in  the  conscience 
and  make  it  all  such  a  super-serious  affair 
only  serves  in  reality  to  show  up  one  of  the 
Society's   worst   weaknesses — one   of  our 
most  besetting  stumbling  blocks,  when  it 
comes  to  interesting  the  world  in  our  re- 
ligious views."    He  here  recognizes  that 
modern  fashions  are  not  in  good  taste  and 
call  for  a  protest  and  for  reform.  The 
present  extremes  in  display  and  bad  taste, 
to  say  nothing  of  immodesty  highly  sug- 
gestive of  immorality,   so  frequently  in 
evidence  in  women's  apparel  (or  lack  of  it) 
loudly  proclaim  the  need  of  a  faithful 
testimony  on  the  part  of  Christian  women. 
Such  a  testimony  those  who  plead  for  plain 
dressing  are  endeavoring  to  bear,  and  they 
do  not  regard  it  as  a  small  or  unimportant 
one.    Dress  is  only  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  reveals 
itself;  but,  whatever  the  form,  pride  is  one 
of  the  things  which  God  hates.    It  is  be- 
cause pride  is  so  opposite  to  the  character 
of  Christ,  hence  destructive  of  Christian 
character,  that  any  form  or  expression  of  it 
may  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  subject  calling 
for  the  application  of  a  Christian  conscience. 

The  pity  for  the  man  "injured  in  con- 
science" for  not  keeping  on  his  hat  on  a 
certain  occasion,  expressed  in  the  letter, 
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will  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  Friends  who 
continue  to  regard  the  uncovering  of  the 
head  as  an  act  of  reverence  or  worship. 
If  there  was  ground  for  a  protest  in  the 
seventeenth  century  against  "holy  places" 
and  "holy  days",  enough  of  that  ground 
remains  in  the  twentieth  century  upon 
which  to  base  a  continuation  of  that  protest. 
One  who  witnesses,  as  observant  city  Friends 
so  often  do,  the  lifting  of  the  hat  by  Roman 
Catholics  when  passing  their  places  of 
worship  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  it  an  act  of 
worship.  If  such  an  observer  be  a  Friend, 
who  cannot  recognize  "the  host" — the 
consecrated  wafer — as  an  object  of  worship, 
he  may  well  be  excused  from  being  considered 
an  object  of  pity  because  he  declines  to 
remove  his  hat  when  entering  any  place  of 
worship,  or  when  he  appears  before  any 
earthly  dignitary,  magistrate  or  ruler.  He 
uncovers  his  head  when  prayer  is  offered 
to  God — on  all  other  occasions,  before  all 
other  persons,  and  in  all  other  places,  he 
feels  at  liberty  to  have  his  hat  on  or  off  as 
is  most  comfortable  or  convenient  for  him. 

The  present  writer  admits  that  it  is  easy 
to  magnify  trifling  items  of  conduct  into 
a  prominence  they  do  not  deserve,  and  to 
have  a  morbid  as  well  as  a  "seared"  and  an 
.  unenlightened  conscience;  but  he  feels  that 
the  greater  danger  to  moral  and  Christian 
character  will  come  from  a  deadened,  stupi- 
fied  conscience,  than  from  a  "super-serious" 
one.  We  may  well  therefore  respect  scruples 
of  conscience  in  others,  even  if  we  ourselves 
cannot  appreciate  those  scruples. 

The  letter  received  also  has  this  expres- 
sion: "It  is  quite  time  we  refused  to  bend 
to  this  traditional  yoke,  that  1  see  is  still 
hanging  over  us.  'The  life  is  more  than 
meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.'"  With 
the  thought  expressed  in  this  Scripture 
quotation  we  shall  all  most  fully  agree,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  will  desire  to 
coerce  the  consciences  of  others  in  any 
matters  of  religious  conduct;  yet,  if  any  see 
right  or  wrong  in  some  of  these  smaller 
matters,  or  feel  a  Divine  requiring  to  observe 
them  as  an  outward  testimony  for  our 
Master,  let  such  be  faithful,  and  not  be 
deterred  by  any  fear  of  ridicule  or  contempt. 
Friends  in  the  past  have  been  distinguished 
by  some  of  these  minor  observances,  and  it 
is  the  writer's  conviction  that,  where  these 
facts  are  known  by  those  outside  of  our 
Society,  the  observance  of  them  is  expected 
from  us,  and  disappointment  is  felt  when 
it  is  not  seen,  if,  which  is  worse,  the  sincerity 
of  our  profession  is  not  questioned. 

E.  P.  S. 

The  brave  soul  may  mend  even  disaster. 


Why  the  "Deity"  of  Christ? 
There  is  nothing  for  which  the  world  is 
so  hungry  to-day  as  it  is  for  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  hunger  will  increase  until  it  has  been 
satisfied  and  Christ's  Kingdom  comes. 
Therefore  there  is  no  subject  upon  which 
clear  thinking  is  so  vital  as  upon  this;  and 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  clear  thinking  that 
The  Sunday  School  Times  has  sought  and 
is  publishing  such  expressions  of  personal 
conviction  from  the  world's  leading  Bible 
scholars.  A  letter  from  a  West  Virginia 
reader  is  timely: 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  light  you  may  be 
able  to  shed  on  the  Incarnation.  I  may  be  longing 
for  information  beyond  my  reach,  but  cannot  help 
the  longing. 

I  understand  Jesus  to  have  been  a  perfect  human 
being,  and  yet  very  God.  If  a  perfect  human,  He 
must  have  had  a  perfect  human  personality.  His 
Divine  personality,  we  are  taught,  existed  co-  equal 
with  the  Father. 

Then  if  the  Incarnation  was  a  union  of  the  Divine 
personality  with  the  human  personality  dwelling 
in  purely  human  body,  how  does  his  Divinity  differ 
from  the  divinity  of  any  holy  life  that  lives  up  to  its 
privilege  in  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  except 
in  the  perfection  and  unbroken  completeness  of 
such  union  in  a  perfectly  sinless  life? 

Was  Jesus  Christ  merely  a  holy,  sinless, 
perfect  man,  drawing  his  life  from  God  and 
living  in  complete  and  unbroken  union  with 
God?  If  He  was,  and  if  when  we  have  said 
this  of  Him  we  have  said  all  that  we  can 
say  of  Him,  then  his  "divinity,"  as  this 
inquirer  suggests,  was  not  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  other  men  may  have,  but 
it  was  simply  carried  farther  as  evidenced 
by  his  sinlessness  and  his  other  superiorities 
over  all  other  men. 

That  is  what  some  mean  to-day  when  they 
say  that  they  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  And  just  because  that  conception 
of  Christ  fails  utterly  to  satisfy  the  majority 
of  those  who  rejoice  in  his  name,  there 
has  come  into  use  the  term  "  deity  of  Christ," 
which  is  intended  to  convey  a  fundamentally 
different  meaning  from  the  term  "divinity 
of  Christ."  "Deity"  is  intended  to  be  a 
protest  against  the  suggestion  that  Jesus 
Christ  shared  the  nature  of  God  only  as 
other  men  may  share  the  nature  of  God,  or 
that  God  was  in  Christ  only  as  God  may  be 
in  other  men.  It  does  not  do  to  say  that  the 
difference  between  Christ  and  men  lies  in 
the  fact  that  Jesus  shared  God's  nature 
completely,  and  God  was  in  Christ  com- 
pletely, while  with  men  the  union,  or  shar- 
ing, is  incomplete  because  of  sin.  The 
Christian  who  believes  in  the  deity  of  Christ 
demands  a  more  vital,  radical,  keen-cleaving 
difference  between  his  Lord  and  Saviour 
and  himself  than  any  mere  difference  of 
degree;  and  he  demands  it  both  because  he 
finds  the  words  and  the  character  of  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament  demanding  it,  and 
the  words  and  the  lives  of  those  who  wrote 
about  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  demand- 
ing it,  and  because  the  needs  of  this  Chris- 
tian's present-day  life  demand  it.  This  de- 
mand is  met  only  by  the  recognition  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  of  the  Godhead  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  created  man  ever  has  been,  ever 
could  be,  or  ever  will  be,  of  the  Godhead. 
It  recognizes  that  Jesus  Christ  is  essentially 
and  eternally  different  in  nature  and  be- 
ing, not  only  from  the  best  of  sinning  men, 


but  from  the  sinless  Adam  before  the  f;B 
It  recognizes  Christ's  nature  and  being  § 
different  in  essence,  and  not  merely  1 
degree,  from  man's  nature  and  being;  al 
that,  while  redeemed  man  is  given  il 
glorious  privilege  of  oneness  with  G'| 
Christ's  oneness  with  God  is  of  a  diffi 
ent  sort,  because  Christ  is  God  as  rrl 
never  can  be  and  never  could  have  b<» 
even  had  he  not  sinned.  Man  was  cl 
a  ted;  but  Christ  was  "in  the  beginnjk 
with  God,"  and  "all  things  were  m;l 
through  Him;  and  without  Him  was  .1 
anything  made  that  hath  been  made." 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  of  be J:f 
and  conviction  that  enter  into  a  Christisis 
use  of  the  tefm  "deity  of  Christ,"  and  tit 
are  rejected  by  some  who  express  tllr 
belief  only  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  it 
is  because  The  Sunday  School  Times  coup 
these  beliefs  as  vital  to  Christian  discijk 
ship  that  they  are  emphasized  by  the  wo  I- 
symposium  that  is  being  conducted  |s 
year  in  these  columns. 

Perhaps  the  inquirer's  question  has  bt 
yet  been  answered.  Perhaps  he  and  scH 
others  would  ask,  how  could  a  being  whis 
of  the  Godhead  in  this  sense  enter  intra 
human  body  and  live  a  normal  human  m 
That  is  a  mystery  than  can  no  moreB 
solved  or  answered  by  our  little  finite  fj 
man  minds  than  we  can  solve  the  mysli 
of  God,  or  of  life,  or  of  electricity,  [a 
understand  none  of  these  three  great  fara 
but  we  accept  them.  Paul  gave  as  goqa 
statement  of  the  mystery  as  we  shall  ;lj 
haps  ever  have  on  earth,  certainly  all  1  Era 
we  now  need,  when  he  said:  "Christ  Jep: 
who,  existing  in  the  form  of  God,  courp 
not  the  being  on  an  equality  with  Go|| 
thing  to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  him  If, 
taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  mad  in; 
the  likeness  of  man;  and  being  founcim 
fashion  as  a  man." 

There  are  some,  in  these  days  of  pnra 
and  needed  emphasis  upon  rational  thinkffl 
who  seem  to  be  letting  the  human  impiKj 
bility  of  our  understanding  the  deit}|o| 
Christ  block  the  way  to  their  acceptiri 
and  all  the  richness  of  life  that  comes 
from  its  acceptance.    It  may  help  sue; 
consider  how  many  things  in  life  the) 
ready  accept  which  they  cannot  un 
stand  or  reconcile  to  any  laws  or  systei 
laws  within  their  present  comprehen: 
But  our  surest  pathway  to  that  declara 
of  the  doubting  disciple  of  old,  "My  I 
and  my  God,"  is  the  complete,  uncc 
tional,  sweeping  surrender  of  one's  lif 
the  mastering  of  Christ  forever,  and 
passionate  dedication  of  oneself  and  all 
one  has  and  is  to  the  service  of  this  Savij 
God.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  He  teacjf 
as  He  would. — S.  S.  Times. 


"There  is  a  wonderful  difference  betV 
work  and  fruit.  Work  is  dead;  but  fn 
living,  and  has  its  seed  in  itself.  The  br; 
of  the  vine  does  not  worry,  and  toil, 
rush  here  to  seek  for  sunshine,  and  t 
to  find  rain.  No;  it  rests  in  union  and  < 
munion  with  the  vine;  and  at  the  right  \ 
and  in  the  right  way,  is  the  right  fruit  f( 
on  it.  Let  us  so  abide  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
J.  Hudson  Taylor. 
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[Many  readers  of  The  Friend  will  recall 
:he  recent  visit  of  M.  Catharine  Albright  to 
various  meetings  and  homes  within  the  limits 
)f  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  A  tract 
vritten  by  her,  and  entitled  "Silence  and 
iVorship,"  has  for  some  time  been  among 
he  copy  awaiting  re-publication  in  our 
:olumns.  We  believe  it  will  call  forth 
ympathetic  response  of  approval  from  our 
•eaders  generally. — Eds.] 

Silence  and  Worship. 

BY  M.  CATHARINE  ALBRIGHT. 

The  treatment  of  the  two  subjects  of 
'Silence"  and  "Worship"  at  the  same  time 
ind  the  presupposed  connection  between 
hem,  probably  strikes  some  minds  very 
lifferently  from  others.  To  some  the  con- 
lection  will  seem  natural  and  almost  in- 
stable, to  others  silence  seems  a  thing  of 
legation,  the  absence  of  everything  they 
ire  accustomed  to  connect  with  worship. 
Vorship,  they  feel,  is  a  positive  thing,  full 
if  warmth  and  feeling,  and  expression  of 
ome  kind  its  natural  accompaniment. 
5oth  parties  will  agree  that  silence  is  nothing 
n  itself,  at  best  it  can  only  be  a  means  to  an 
nd.  In  the  case  we  are  supposing  that  end 
5  worship,  that  attitude  of  the  soul  towards 
}od  which  follows  from  our  belief  in  his 
ave,  his  holiness,  his  power.  And  this 
ttitude  must  be  true  and  natural  if  it  is 
o  be  worth  anything  at  all:  the  moment 
t  ceases  to  be  natural  and  spontaneous  it 
eases  to  be  worship,  "They  that  worship 
nust  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

What  then  is  the  relation  of  silence  to  this 
rue  worship?  Does  it  help  or  hinder  us 
n  the  attainment  of  it? 

In  the  first  place,  on  its  lowest  plane,  so 
o  speak,  it  ensures  a  pause  in  the  hurry  and 
tress  of  life,  in  which  those  of  us  who  ac- 
cnowledge  the  same  end  in  life  can  join 
ogether  to  seek  a  fuller  consciousness  of 
piritual  realities,  to  examine  our  actual 
tanding  ground  and  to  pray  that  in  us, 
oo,  the  Divine  Will  may  be  done. 

Left  to  ourselves  in  this  endeavor  we 
night  have  sought  a  little  while  to  see  our 
vay  through  the  mists  of  doubt  and  per- 
ilexity  and,  failing  to  find  it,  have  given 
ip  the  quest  as  hopeless;  but  the  con- 
ciousness  of  others  round  us  in  like  need  and 
vith  like  desires  after  a  light  on  the  pathway 
;ives  strength  and  reality  to  our  aspirations, 
fhe  failing  will  of  one  is  upheld  by  the 
ombined  will  of  others. 

For  that  set  hour,  at  least,  the  many 
'oices  of  the  outside  world  cease  to  call  "  Lo 
lere"  and  "Lo  there,"  and  those  who 
icknowledge  the  same  Master  and  the  same 
;oal  are  left  to  pursue  their  way  together. 
\nd  if  for  one  hour  the  clouds  of  illusion  roll 
)ack  and  the  distant  horizon  is  revealed,  the 
)ath  immediately  in  front  of  us  will  seem 
nore  possible  to  tread  and  our  steps  will  have 
)een  turned  once  more  in  the  true  direction. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  reason  for  silence, 
hat  there  is  need  of  a  pause,  of  such  quiet  as 
:an  only  come  from  the  combined  determina- 
:ion  of  a  company,  in  which  the  desire  of 
iach  soul  is  to  present  itself  before  God. 

But  are  we  then,  in  this  silence,  so  many 
atoms,  so  many  isolated  individuals  who 
would  have  done  just  as  well  to  be  silent  each 


by  himself,  if  only  each  had  the  requisite 
self-control? 

This  question  leads  us  on  at  once  to  a 
further  and  a  deeper  reason  for  meeting  in 
silence  than  the  first  one  suggested. 

At  other  times  we  seek  God  in  the  mighty 
works  of  his  creation,  in  his  outward  revela- 
tion to  ear  and  eye,  or  in  the  study  of  his 
dealings  with  men  in  history.  In  a  "  Meet- 
ing for  worship,"  as  I  understand  it,  we 
agree  to  look  for  his  revelation  in  the  sphere 
of  the  actual  human  consciousness,  in  his 
present  workings  in  the  human  heart,  in  the 
light  that  shines  not  only  on  ourselves  but 
on  everyone  of  our  fellow-worshippers. 

And  we  need  time  to  do  this, — not  all  in  a 
moment  can  we  realize  what  it  is,  even,  that 
has  brought  us  together, — not  all  in  a 
moment  can  we  grasp  the  great  truths  that 
underlie  our  endeavor,  or  what  are  the  un- 
seen forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  little 
company  of  which  we  form  a  part.  But  in 
the  protecting  quiet  we  may  feel  after  these 
great  realities,  we  may  hold  out  hands  of 
fellowship  and  sympathy;  our  halting  ad- 
vances will  not  be  despised,  barriers  even 
may  be  broken  down  and  the  prayer  may 
be  fulfilled:— 

"Oh,  where  Thy  voice  doth  come, 
Let  all  doubts  be  dumb, 
Let  all  words  be  mild, 
All  strifes  reconciled, 
All  pains  beguiled." 

There  is  a  subtle  influence  of  one  on  another, 
unexpressed  in  words,  which  we  shall  ex- 
perience at  such  a  time. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  power  of  presences 
in  ordinary  human  intercourse,  of  the 
difference  made  by  the  absence  of  one 
person  and  the  presence  of  another.  In  a 
given  company,  or  on  a  given  occasion,  the 
presence  of  one  person  may  make  the  whole 
difference  to  the  course  of  events,  and  that 
possibly  without  a  word  being  spoken. 
The  influence  of  each  individuality  is  indeed 
vast,  how  vast  we  hardly  dare  to  contem- 
plate. But  if  it  is  a  fact,  an  essential  element 
in  our  constitution,  it  is  not  for  us  to  ignore 
it,  when  as  creatures  we  would  join  together 
to  present  ourselves  before  our  Creator. 
If  we  are  to  worship  Him  worthily,  it  must 
be  by  bringing  into  requisition  every  faculty 
of  our  being,  every  latent  power  we  possess, 
and  is  not  this  sensitiveness  of  one  individual 
to  another  such  a  faculty  and  such  a  power? 
Like  every  other  it  has  its  difficulties  and 
dangers,  but  it  will  not  help  us  on  that 
account  to  ignore  it  or  to  destroy  it.  Like 
every  other  possibility  of  our  nature  it  will 
give  us  no  rest  till  we  have  found  out  its 
functions  and  brought  it  into  service. 

In  the  little  gathering,  then,  such  as  we 
have  described,  each  individual,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  brings  some  influence  to 
the  meeting  as  a  whole,  brings,  as  we  believe, 
a  capacity  for  good.  Should  not  the  meeting 
as  a  whole  be  responsive  to  that  influence 
with  brotherly  love,  in  honor  preferring 
one  another?  We  must  not  pick  and  choose 
in  this  fellowship,  "saluting  our  brethren 
only"  (those  whose  minds  are  congenial 
to  us  in  thought);  rather  we  must  try  to 
widen  our  boundaries  and  embrace  the 
points  of  view  most  divergent  from  our  own. 

Maeterlinck  has  told  us  that  his  friend 


once  wrote  to  him,  "We  do  not  yet  know 
one  another,  we  have  not  yet  dared  to  be 
silent  together."  Let  us  not  shrink  from 
this  fellowship  of  souls,  let  us  dare  to  enter 
into  this  silence  one  with  another,  this 
silence  before  the  mystery  of  each  other's 
personality  and  the  mystery  of  the  Divine 
power  within  us  and  around.  If  there  is 
anything  to  fear  let  us  at  least  know  it  and 
face  it.  The  same  writer,  just  quoted, 
suggests  that  there  is  an  awful  side  to  this 
silence  we  are  aiming  at.  He  says,  "We 
bear  with  difficulty  the  silence  of  isolation, 
our  own  silence;  but  the  silence  of  many- 
multiplied  silence,  the  silence  of  a  crowd,— 
is  a  supernatural  burden  of  which  the  strong- 
est souls  dread  the  inexplicable  weight." 

We  have  all  experienced  this,  no  doubt, 
sometimes.  How  breathless,  for  instance, 
is  the  silence  of  a  crowd  before  the  one  man 
they  are  waiting  for  appears;  how  heavy  is 
the  silence  of  a  company  on  which  the  news 
of  some  unexpected  event,  or  some  great 
calamity  has  suddenly  fallen!  And  when 
we  think  of  the  silence  of  a  gathering  of 
people,  met  together  for  worship,  we  may 
well  feel  that  there  is  a  solemn,  almost  an 
awful,  side  to  it. 

In  this  silence  we  cease  to  demand 

"Of  all  the  thousand  nothings  of  the  hour, 
Their  stupefying  power" — 

and  we  bare  our  souls  to  the  mystery  within 
us  and  around  us,  and  hold  our  breath  as  it 
were  before  the  Infinite. 

No  doubt  the  God  at  whose  altar  we 
worship  must  be  always  to  some  extent 
"The  unknown  God."  "No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time,"  "His  greatness  is 
unsearchable  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out,"  but  that  is  no  reason  for  sitting  down 
in  spiritual  inertia.  Because  we  cannot 
know  the  whole  is  no  reason  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  learn  a  part,  and  surely,  if  anywhere 
in  the  world  some  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
may  be  learnt,  it  is  where  human  souls  are 
each  contributing  their  iota  of  experience 
and  their  spark  of  aspiration.  However 
little,  as  individuals,  we  may  feel  that  we 
see  or  know,  and  however  parched  the 
ground  of  our  souls  may  be,  that  is  no  reason 
for  holding  aloof  in  dreary  isolation,  but 
rather  an  additional  reason  why  we  should 
go  where  there  are  men  and  women  of  like 
needs  and  passions  with  ourselves,  and  like 
yearnings  after  the  Bread  of  Life.  It  is 
something  just  to  meet  with  them  in  silence 
and  feel  the  common  need.  The  mutual 
acknowledgment  will  melt  the  ice  and  loosen 
the  barriers  of  self,  so  that  we  may,  at  any 
rate,  draw  near  to  the  brother  whom  we 
have  seen, on  the  way  to  the  God  whom  we 
have  not  seen.  We  seek  "  the  light  that 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world;"  and  if  we  seek  it  first  in  ourselves, 
and  probe  the  depths  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness, we  shall  find  that  the  light  within 
continually  points  to  the  necessity  of  union 
of  heart  with  our  fellow-men,  and  drives 
us  on  to  that  full  love  one  of  another  which 
Christ  made  the  test  of  his  discipleship. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  afraid  of 
this  self-introspection  and  self-examination, 
and  elect  to  turn  away  from  self  and  give  our 
whole  thought  to  others,  we  shall  (ind  that 
the  more  we  look  at  others  patiently,  loving- 
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ly,  unselfishly,  the  more  we  shall  come  to 
recognize  the  Divine  Spirit  in  their  hearts 
and  be  drawn  on  to  a  recognition  that  in 
every  heart,  their  own  and  ours,  the  same 
spirit  is  at  work,  girding  us  on  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  met,  then,  a 
company  of  five,  ten,  or  a  hundred  people,  as 
the  case  may  be,  agreed  upon  seeking  God's 
revelation  in  the  quiet  hour  we  have  set  aside. 

Is  the  silence  in  which  we  meet  the  only 
"means  of  grace,"  so  to  speak,  that  we  are 
going  to  allow  ourselves?  Are  we  to  have 
no  prearranged  reading  to  stimulate  our 
thought,  no  hymns  sung  to  lift  us  out  of 
ourselves  and  carry  our  praises  up  to  God, 
no  prayers  that  have  been  the  expression 
of  devout  hearts  in  the  past  to  act  as  chan- 
nels for  our  halting  aspirations?  If  we  are 
not,  what  is  to  be  our  compensation?  What 
is  it  we  are  looking  for  which  is  more  precious 
to  us  than  all  this,  and  which  we  cannot 
forego? 

Is  it  not  the  possibility  of  afresh  inspira- 
tion from  God  taking  shape,  a  fresh  flame 
being  lighted,  and  a  fresh  consciousness  of 
Divine  realities  making  way  for  itself  in 
the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  those  who  have 
come  together?  It  is  no  mysterious  pos- 
sibility of  our  own  devising  that  we  are 
here  looking  for,  but  the  manifestation  of 
the  indwelling  Spirit  in  which  we  trust. 
And  if  we  feel  this  possibility  to  be  more 
real  and  more  precious  to  us  than  any  "  aids 
to  devotion,"  we  shall  see  that  for  the  full 
realization  of  it  we  must  not  only  begin 
with  silence  in  our  meetings,  but  that  the 
whole  meeting  must  be  arranged  on  that 
basis,  so  that  there  may  be  perfect  freedom 
for  the  working  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
for  one  spiritual  manifestation  to  follow  on 
another  without  interruption  from  outside. 
We  cannot  stop  at  any  half-way  house; 
we  must  have  perfect  freedom  and  perfect 
equality;  each  one,  if  it  may  be,  opening 
their  hearts  directly  to  the  Divine  Influence, 
and  also  to  that  witness  to  it  borne  by  their 
fellow-worshippers. 

We  dare  not  cling  to  the  past,  or  trust  to 
hopes  of  the  future,  we  must  get  down  to 
absolute  present  facts  and  find  out  the  pos- 
sibilities that  are  open  to  us  here  and  now. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Such  is  the  true  idea  of  the  Christian  life 
— a  life  not  of  periodic  observances,  or  of 
occasional  fervors,  or  even  of  splendid  acts 
of  heroism  and  self-devotion,  but  of  quiet, 
constant,  unobtrusive  earnestness,  amidst 
the  common-place  work  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  life  to  which  Christ  calls  us.  Is  it 
yours?  Have  you  entered  upon  it,  or  are 
you  now  willing  to  enter  upon  it? — John 
Cairo. 


I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who 
trust  me;  I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are 
those  who  care;  I  would  be  strong,  for 
there  is  much  to  suffer;  I  would  be  brave, 
for  there  is  much  to  dare;  I  would  be  friend 
to  all,  the  foe,  the  friendless;  I  would  be 
giving  and  forget  the  gift;  1  would  be 
humble,  for  1  know  my  weakness;  I  would 
look  up,  and  laugh,  and  love,  and  lift. 
—Howard  Arnold  Walters. 


MY  KINGDOM. 

A  little  kingdom  I  possess 

Where  thoughts  and  feelings  dwell, 
And  very  hard  I  find  the  task 

Of  governing  it  well. 
For  passion  tempts  and  troubles  me, 

A  wayward  will  misleads 
And  selfishness  its  shadow  casts 

On  all  my  words  and  deeds. 

How  can  I  learn  to  rule  myself, 

To  be  the  child  I  should, 
Honest  and  brave — nor  ever  tire 

Of  trying  to  be  good? 
How  can  I  keep  a  sunny  soul 

To  shine  along  life's  way? 
How  can  I  tune  my  little  heart 

To  sweetly  sing  all  day? 

Dear  Father,  help  me  with  the  love 

That  casteth  out  my  fear, 
Teach  me  to  lean  on  Thee,  and  feel 

That  Thou  art  very  near; 
That  no  temptation  is  unseen, 

No  childish  grief  too  small, 
Since  Thou  with  patience  infinite 

Doth  soothe  and  comfort  all. 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  crown 

But  that  which  all  may  win, 
Nor  seek  to  conquer  any  world 

Except  the  one  within. 
Be  thou  my  Guide  until  I  find, 

Led  by  a  tender  hand, 
Thy  happy  kingdom  in  myself 

And  dare  to  take  command. 

— L.  M.  Alcott. 


For  "The  Fkiend." 

In  the  Northland. 


CHAS.  E.  GAUSE. 

At  the  southern  point  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  where  the  tangle  of  fjord  and  island 
gives  place  to  unbroken  shoreline,  close  to 
the  North  Sea,  yet  sheltered  from  its  tur- 
bulence, stands  the  Quaker  city  of  this 
country,  Stavanger.  Deep,  quiet  channels 
leading  to  it  are  plowed  by  vessels  from 
many  ports.  Though  small  its  wharves 
are  busy  places,  for  Stavanger  is  enjoying 
"a  boom."  Its  population  has  rapidly 
risen  to  35,000.  Trade  is  extending;  more 
tourists  are  every  year  entering  the  country 
at  that  point;  a  new  line  of  steamships  to 
New  York  is  planned  for  the  near  future. 
These  things  are  awakening  ambition  in 
the  town.  Why  not  become  a  great  port? 
And  in  this  hope  Stavanger  is  to  some  extent 
making  itself  over  by  laying  out  new  streets, 
building  schoolhouses  and  projecting  a 
trolley. 

Happily  for  the  visitor  this  movement  has 
not  gone  very  far  nor  extended  to  the  parts 
where  it  is  most  needed.  One  likes  best  to 
visit  cities  that  have  not  been  made  over, 
that  continue  mediaeval  and  inconvenient, 
where  steps  instead  of  streets  lead  from  level 
to  level,  and  houses  dark  and  worm-eaten 
lean  from  the  vertical  and  stand  at  any 
angle  along  narrow,  crooked,  rough-paved 
streets.  Such  a  town  is  the  tourist's  delight. 
More  than  any  city  of  Norway  that  we 
have  seen  Stavanger  furnishes  these  at- 
tractions. It  is  very  uneven,  the  business 
quarter  is  irregular  and  cramped,  wagons 
have  trouble  in  getting  about  and  in  passing 
one  another,  sidewalks  are  seldom  more 
than  two  feet  wide,  in  places  only  a  few 
inches.  When  the  trolley  comes,  unless  it 
avoids  the  heart  of  town,  they  will  certainly 
have  to  fasten  the  cross-wires  to  houses, 


since  there  is  no  room  for  poles,  and  whi 
a  car  comes  by  people  on  foot  will  have  f 
run  into  shops. 

Outside  the  business  centre,  except  wh<  || 
the  well-to-do  live,  Stavanger  suffers  frcl 
the  ancient  need  of  people  huddling  togetl  r 
for  safety.    She  has  never  had  elbow  roo , 
Congestion  in  a  great  city  is  inevitable,  btt 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  towns  with  only* 
few  thousand  of  population  should  oble 
the  bulk  of  their  people  to  live  without  do<i. 
yards  or  gardens  or  trees  or  any  green  thiij, 
with  only  rude  pavement  or  little  gravel,! 
spaces  for  children  to  play  on,  and  in  hou:j> 
that  lack  sanitation  and  proper  means  jf 
heating.    In  walking  about  the  less  ffl 
quently  visited  parts  of  Stavanger  you  fill 
people  who  seem  respectable  living  uncr; 
slum  conditions,  but  you  find  no  distrll 
obviously  "redlight."    It  is  a  pity  tfc 
poorer  citizens  haven't  more  room  for  t b  I 
reason  that  crowding  makes  them  personam 
careless.    A  glance  into  their  homes  shon 
them  to  be  not  more  than  fairly  neat;  tp 
women  haven't  enough  water  at  hand  al 
can't  properly  wash  and  dry  clothing.  \t 
two  circumstances  speak  well  for  the;l 
first,  the  children  are  decently  clad,  well-sh! 
and  well-behaved;  secondly,  in  every  wind<i 
fronting  street  or  court  or  alley  is  a  pottl 
plant. 

Those  portions  of  town  where  the  sil 
cessful  have  their  homes  display  taste  | 
building  (always  of  wood)  and  in  gardeniijl 
The  villas,  ranged  on  hillsides,  are  hidd 
from  passing  eyes  by  a  profusion  of  shrul 
bery.    Their  gardens  are  gay  with  flowe 
are  set  with  ornamental  and  fruit  trei 
include  space  for  vegetables,  and  affc| 
charming  outlooks  over  field  and  fjord. 

Such  is  the  home  of  Norwegian  Quakeris 
How  came  it  to  settle  there?    In  the  couil 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  we  were  told,  son 
English  Friends  came  to  Stavanger  for  tl 
purpose  of  looking  after  English  prisone 
No  doubt  their  services  extended  to  othe| 
At  any  rate  the  principles  of  our  Socie 
gained  a  footing  there  and  have  ever  sin< 
in  spite  of  emigration,  retained  the  loyal 
of  a  yearly  meeting.    This  holds  its  sessi 
early  in  the  Sixth  Month  and  was  attend 
this  year  by  at  least  eight  American  Friend 
representing  the  East,  the  West  and  tl 
South.    All  these  had  gone  to  other  neig 
borhoods  before  we  reached  Stavanger,  j 
had  a  number  of  resident  members,  so  th 
we  saw  the  meeting  diminished  yet  wi 
deep  satisfaction  and  profit. 

The  meeting-house  stands  in  a  good  strejl 
of  the  business  section  and  is  built  on  t\l 
sides  of  a  little  court.    This  is  screened  frc 
the  street  by  a  high  Wooden  fence  pierc 
by  a  single  gate.    A  stairway  out-of-doc 
leads  from  the  court  to  the  second  stor 
which  is  given  up  to  a  housekeeping  apan 
ment  of  several  large  rooms.    At  prese 
these  are  occupied  by  Jason  and  Ma 
Fawcett  and  their  daughter  Martha,  wl 
for  more  than  two  years,  under  a  sense 
duty,  have  made  Stavanger  their  horr 
On  the  third  floor  is  the  meeting-root 
capable  of  seating  perhaps  a  hundred  peopl 
and  formerly  divided  into  two  equal  par 
by  shutters,  of  which  only  the  uprights  r 
main.    The  aisles  are  laid  with  mattin 
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the  benches  though  not  cushioned  are  com- 
fortable; the  windows  are  neatly  curtained; 
the  wooden  walls  are  cheerful  with  white 
paint.  In  the  gallery,  raised  a  step  or  two 
above  the  floor,  sits  a  row  of  upholstered 
chairs,  and  a  similar  row  occupies  the  space 
called  by  ourselves  "under  the  gallery." 

As  my  sister  and  I  came  near  the  entrance 
on  First-day  morning  a  young  woman, 
whom  I  suspect  of  lying  in  wait  for  us,  was 
also  going  in.  She  welcomed  us  in  our 
mother-tongue,  seated  us  together  on  the 
men's  side,  and  then  out  of  delicacy  towards 
my  sister  placed  herself  behind  us.  Perhaps 
five-and-thirty  persons  were  gathered,  two- 
thirds  of  them  women.  Facing  the  meeting 
sat  only  one  Friend,  an  aged  man  with  a 
rugged  face  not  unlike  John  Bright's.  The 
meeting  had  already  settled  into  silence 
that  one  felt  to  be  of  living  worship.  Hushed 
and  devout  all  sat  under  a  solemn  covering 
for  many  minutes.  Then,  not  at  all  in 
rapid  succession,  eleven  times  the  silence 
was  broken,  in  several  instances  twice  by 
the  same  person,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween testimony  and  prayer.  All  the  com- 
munications were  brief  and  were  uttered  in 
a  vojce  so  reverent  as  to  be  suppressed. 
Though  we  understood  no  word  of  what 
was  said,  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  none 
the  less  tender  and  touching. 

By  suggestion  of  our  Philadelphia  friend, 
Peter  Fugelli,  formerly  of  Stavanger,  and 
through  the  kind  offices  of  the  American 
consul,  Emerson  Taylor  (brought  up  in 
Chambersburg,  Penna.,  but  now  a  citizen  of 
Nebraska),  we  had  introduced  ourselves 
before  First-day  to  Thorstein  Bryne,  and 
had  been  invited,  though  he  would  be  absent, 
to  dine  with  his  family  after  meeting.  With 
two  sons  he  was  spending  that  week-end  for 
a  needed  rest  at  their  cottage  on  a  neighbor- 
ing fjord,  but  from  that  cottage  a  third  son 
had  come  home  to  take  his  father's  place. 
This  was  Andreas  Bryne,  a  name  known  at 
Saffron  Walden,  at  Earlham  and  at  Haver- 
ford.  Accordingly  we  had  great  pleasure 
in  accepting  the  hospitality  of  a  home  that 
welcomes  all  Friendly  visitors  at  Stavanger 
and  cherishes  the  memory  of  not  a  few  whose 
names  are  household  words  among  ourselves. 
To  this  beautiful  villa  have  come  in  the 
past  our  friends  William  C.  and  Eliza- 
beth B.  Allen,  Dr.  Richard  and  Anna 
Braithwaite  Thomas,  Samuel  Morris  and 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  besides  no  doubt  others 
who  happened  not  to  be  mentioned  in  our 
brief  stay.  It  was  matter  of  thanksgiving 
to  see  in  what  affectionate  remembrance 
after  a  quarter  century  the  visit  of  Thomas 
P.  Cope  and  Samuel  Morris  to  Stavanger 
is  held.  Twice  before  I  had  met  with  similar 
impressions  left  by  those  travelers,  first 
among  the  few  Friends  who  live  between  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  and  again  in 
almost  the  solitary  Quaker  family  of  Ger- 
many, the  Peitzmeiers.  But  these  widely- 
separated  districts  keep  green  the  memory 
of  those  religious  labors,  and  will,  if  similar 
service  is  called  for  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church  and  similar  servants  are  qualified 
to  perform  it,  welcome  them  in  the  love  of 
the  Gospel.  It  may  be  added  that  Nor- 
wegian Friends  were  so  much  on  Richard 
Thomas's  heart  that  he  learned  their  lan- 


guage, learned  it  very  quickly  and  accurately 
they  said,  in  order  to  dispense  with  in- 
terpreting. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  at  the  Brynes' 
home  "  Paradis,"  not  a  misnomer,  besides 
the  three  mentioned  as  being  in  the  country, 
a  fourth  son  was  in  Christiania  and  the 
married  daughter  was  naturally  elsewhere. 
This  left  at  home  the  mother  and  two 
daughters,  who  had  visiting  them  a  young 
woman  from  the  south  of  England,  a  member 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  The  ability 
of  the  whole  family  to  use,  at  least  to  under- 
stand, English  promoted  sociability.  After 
dinner  the  women,  in  accordance  with  a 
household  custom,  went  to  various  rooms 
for  rest,  while  Andreas  and  1  turned  the 
pages  of  the  Haverford  Class  Book  for  1909 
and  talked  about  many  common  friends 
and  familiar  places  in  America. 

Then  at  four  o'clock  came  tiffin  in  the 
parlor,  after  which  we  took  reluctant  fare- 
well of  our  hostesses,  and  with  their  son  and 
brother  went  to  his  aunt  Anna  Eriksen's  for 
supper.  This  home  is  no  less  attractive 
than  the  first,  but  like  the  first  was  decimated 
by  vacation.  Still  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  a  family  of  four  or  five,  including 
the  kindly  usher  at  the  meeting-house,  who 
proved  also  to  be  an  Earlhamite.  As  the 
general  supper  hour  in  Norway  is  eight 
o'clock  and  as  supper  is  a  meal  of  eggs,  cold 
fish,  cold  meats,  cheese  and  preserved  fruit, 
one  does  not  easily  get  away  by  the  tradi- 
tional Quaker  midnight,  ten  o'clock.  Stay- 
ing later,  however,  does  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  family  customs  in  the  matter  of  re- 
tiring, for  where  one  season  brings  so  much 
dark  and  another  so  much  light  as  here,  it 
is  the  national  practice  to  make  winter  sleep 
partly  do  for  summer.  Norwegians,  even 
down  to  little  children,  do  not  go  to  bed  at 
this  time  of  year  till  after  an  hour  when  at 
home  we  think  all  good  people  should  be 
asleep.  So  in  the  lingering  twilight  of  that 
agreeable  First-day  we  bade  further  adieus 
and  brought  away  fragrant  memories  of  the 
people,  too  little  understood,  whom  we  have 
heard  Norwegian  Lutherans  call  "  those 
dissenters  in  Stavanger." 


Cheap  Talk  Against  Creed. — There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cheap  talk  these  days  against 
creed  and  theology.  Some  churches  are 
trying  to  win  the  world  by  eliminating  all 
theology  from  their  standards.  I  would  as 
soon  commit  a  cargo  of  diamonds  to  a 
chartless  s'hip  as  commit  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  my  child  to  a  creedless  church. 
When  you  can  have  tulips  without  bulbs,  or 
a  body  without  bones  and  blood,  then  will 
1  believe  you  can  have  a  vital  church  with- 
out the  vital  beliefs  of  the  Gospel.  The 
first  requisite  of  a  sound  revival  is  a  sound 
Gospel. — Advance. 


Many  a  man  prays  for  a  baptism  from 
above  who  would  run  if  he  saw  it  coming; 
and  not  a  few  of  those  who  plead  so  elo- 
quently that  their  lips  may  be  touched  with 
a  coal  from  off  the  altar,  would  faint  dead 
away  if  they  saw  an  angel  go  for  the  tongs. 
Spiritual  privileges  and  power  come  at 
much  cost,  and  few  of  us  are  really  willing 
to  pay  the  price. — Selected. 


For  "The  Fbiend." 

From  an  English  Friend. 

Our  American  brethren  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  have  been  passing 
through  many  changed  experiences  and 
would  hardly  be  recognizable  for  the  same 
people  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  that  when  my  father  visited  them 
in  1869.  Having  been  the  compiler  of  his 
Memoirs  for  your  paper,  1  am  asked  to  send 
a  contribution  from  my  own  experience. 
I  do  so  with  the  feeling  of  a  responsibility 
from  which  I  cannot  withdraw.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  entertained  at  the  house  of 
one  of  your  Friends  in  1901,  to  visit  several 
others,  and  to  make  my  observations  on 
developments  among  you  which  from  that 
time  have  been  proceeding  with  rapidity 
both  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on 
ours.  I  have  now  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
whole  situation  and  outlook  that  1  perceive 
a  new  thing  is  being  born  which  will  take 
a  good  while  to  reckon  up!  "What  is  to 
be  the  future  of  American  Quakerism?" 
some  people  are  asking.  The  same  question 
falls  from  the  lips  of  our  Friends  in  England. 
"What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Christianity  as 
a  whole?"  we  ask  still  further.  And  "what 
religious  expression  is  required  at  the  present 
hour  by  the  masses  of  the  people  both  in 
your  land  and  ours?" 

After  observing  what  is  going  on  in  our 
own  land  with  scrutinizing  care  and-  with 
interior  illumination,  and  recent  journeys  in 
the  East  and  in  Europe  having  made  a  wider 
survey  more  possible,  I  have  come  to  this 
conclusion: — the  world  is  preparing  for  a 
new  dispensation  and  for  a  great  upheaval 
of  existing  forms  and  institutions  from  which 
we  shall  not  escape.  The  "Judge  of  all  the 
Earth"  is  at  our  doors.  We  are  to  be  sifted 
and  proved  within  and  without,  and  we 
shall  find  nothing  can  be  retained  but  the 
"new  thing"  of  which  1  have  spoken.  A 
nearer  approach  of  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
to  the  world  is  made  possible  through  various 
preparatory  processes  about  which  I  need 
not  now  enlarge,  and  the  Christ  of  all  the 
ages  is  coming  to  reign!  His  spiritual 
"appearing"  takes  place  in  many  ways. 

The  economic  and  social  adjustment  de- 
manded more  or  less  clearly  by  the  people 
and  now  recognized  as  necessary  from  the 
housetops  is  the  most  notable  sign  of  his 
approach.  ("  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord.")  Only  from  fundamentals  of  social 
justice  can  national  life  of  the  future  be 
evolved,  and  no  "mystic"  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  nor  exact  analysis  of  Christian 
dogma,  nor  figment  of  imagination  called 
"Idealism"  will  avail  for  us  till  we  have 
cleared  the  way  by  at  least  recognizing  the 
need  of  and  definitely  turning  our  mind  to- 
ward economic  justice.  (This  it  seems  to 
me  is  the  "repentance"  or  turning  round 
which  we  most  require.) 

The  whole  of  the  people  must  be  in  a 
position  to  earn  their  own  living  (a  full  and 
reasonable  maintenance),  the  pressure  of 
business  relationships  must  be  relieved,  the 
millionaire  must  no  longer  have  opportunity 
to  triumph  over  the  poor,  making  the 
struggle  keener  for  everyone;  and  women 
must  have  equal  rights  with  men  in  true 
citizenship.    When   these   things  are  at- 
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tended  to  we  may  possibly  see  our  way  to 
clear  the  bases  of  our  religious  structure 
wherever  their  fundamental  origin  is  not 
recognized  by  us.  For  as  we  know  it  is 
inmost  sincerity  that  counts  in  the  worship 
of  God  and  we  cannot  even  begin  to  worship 
acceptably  when  willingly  unjust  to  our 
fellow-man. 

This  is  the  word  that  rings  through  my  ears 
whenever  I  hear  people  talking  about  reno- 
vating our  meetings,  making  them  more  vital 
and  spiritual,  more  attractive  to  the  young 
people,  and  so  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Divine  Life  is  withdrawn  till  we  respond  to 
what  the  "Living  One"  is  declaring  among 
us.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be 
supercritical  with  one  another  about  small 
matters  or  very  sensitive  about  our  own 
particular  businesses — stopping  there.  A 
much  wider  field  of  inquiry  is  opened  to  us 
through  the  recognition  of  every  sensible 
man  and  woman  that  the  whole  situation 
must  be  changed.  No  mere  patching  up 
here  or  there  or  easing  of  the  grinding 
poverty  to  be  found  in  our  slums  will  avail 
to  put  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  Every- 
one to-day  feels  the  cruel  pressure  unless 
they  be  in  comparatively  secure  situations 
made  for  them  by  past  generations  and  not 
understanding  what  it  means  to  others. 
For  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  our  time  there 
is  no  leisure  to  think  quietly  if  they  would, 
nor  t.o  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts 
of  nature  and  of  love.  They  are  required 
by  the  organization  of  society  around  them 
to  look  after  "number  one"  first;  their 
mental  equilibrium  is  disturbed  by  many 
anxieties  and  worries  quite  unnecessary  in 
a  reasonable  condition  of  affairs;  and  we  are 
rushing  headlong  to  ruin  with  our  military 
armaments  for  which  we  all  have  some  share 
of  responsibility  whether  we  will  or  no. 
Our  governments,  to  whom  we  look  for 
protection  of  the  weaker  against  the  strong, 
use  their  forces  just  the  other  way  on  most 
occasions,  and  we  know  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  armed  force  of  these  governments 
(with  police  as  well  as  soldiers  under  them) 
we  should  hold  our  lives  in  jeopardy  from 
the  violent  and  discontented  of  the  popula- 
tion, especially  if  personally  we  have  and 
desire  to  maintain  more  than  the  average 
share  of  the  world's  goods. 

Enough  I  think  has  been  said  to  show  what 
I  mean  by  the  need  for  economic  justice; 
and  1  have  been  led  to  see  this  as  a  platform 
from  which  to  proceed  for  another  reason 
which  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  must  alter 
our  temper  of  mind  in  the  search  for  Truth, 
if  we  are  to  find  it.  Jesus  told  his  disciples 
to  forget  themselves  or  as  we  have  it  trans- 
lated "deny"  (in  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
Christian  Gospel).  I  am  persuaded  He 
never  meant  we  were  to  crush  our  natural 
instincts  or  to  do  very  disagreeable  things 
to  please  Him  or  become  morbidly  sensitive 
about  little  details  (which  we  Friends  are 
prone  to).  No,  He  meant  something  wider 
and  deeper  than  this.  The  only  way  for 
the  Heavenly  world  to  come  in  to  human 
consciousness  and  for  the  establishment  of 
"the  kingdom"  in  the  centre  of  the  heart  is 
for  the  reversal  of  the  process  of  "  looking 
after  ourselves  first"  to  take  place.  Nor  is 
our  attention  to  be  turned  to  "others"  as 


though  that  was  what  was  meant.  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  establish  a  new  order  of 
things  in  which  what  was  just  and  loving 
would  be  done  among  men; — only  people 
of  this  spirit  and  with  this  desire  could 
become  his  disciples; — a  self-regarding  ten- 
dency, continually  referring  to  yourself  in 
what  you  are  doing  is  an  obstruction  to  the 
process  of  the  incoming  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(making  all  things  new)  and  the  living  forth 
of  that  which  is  revealed  within. 

Therefore  if  we  wish  the  "Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom"  to  have  full  expression  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light  to  be  verified 
and  proclaimed  we  must  first  know  what  it 
will  mean  to  ourselves  and  to  the  social 
order  or  lack  of  social  order  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  dwell.  Let  the  axe  be  laid  to 
the  root — let  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  be 
our  first  concern  —  all  things  needful  are 
added  as  a  natural  sequence. 

I  am  aware  that  your  situation  is  different 
from  ours  in  some  particulars,  but  the  main 
features  are  the  same,  and  these  remarks  are 
offered  as  the  outcome  of  experience  and 
long  search  and  as  some  expression  of  the 
love  that  bears  me  along  and  the  joy  that 
inspires  me  toward  what  I  believe  will  be 
ultimate  triumph  of  good  over  evil  all  along 
the  line. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Eliza  Pickard. 

24  Second  Avenue,  Heworth,  York,  England. 


Greek  Grapes. 

"The  starting  of  an  untruth  with  so 
much  appearance  of  the  truth  as  to  de- 
ceive many,  does  not  make  it  the  truth. 
It  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  so  serious, 
to  read  or  to  learn  the  things  that  some  men 
give  out  as  truth,  real  sound  Bible  truth, 
when  as  a  fact,  the  Bible  is  either  ignored 
or  emasculated.  With  great  and  swelling 
words  of  men's  wisdom,  we  are  told  that 
there  was  no  virgin  birth,  no  miracles,  no 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  no  immortality  except 
for  the  saved,  and,  as  the  terms  of  salva- 
tion are  so  broad,  everybody  will  be  saved. 
Oh,  yes,  all  this  looks  like  truth,  but  get 
under  the  surface  and  there  is  nothing. 
Paul,  'knowing  the  terrors,'  persuaded 
men.    .    .  . 

"The  old  Greek  painter  who  made  a 
picture  of  grapes  looking  so  much  like  real 
grapes  that  the  birds  came  and  picked  at 
them,  won  a  great  victory.  He  enjoyed  it, 
so  did  the  other  artists;  but  the  poor  birds 
were  disappointed.  John  Calvin  and  John 
Knox  and  John  Wesley  and  John  Clough 
held  up  the  grapes;  it  may  have  been  with 
awkward  gestures  and  ungloved  hands 
with  stains  on  them,  but  the  grapes  were 
real,  and  thousands  were  fed.  Holding  up 
our  fathers  to  ridicule  may  be  entertaining 
and  amusing  to  some,  hut  that  is  not  preach- 
ing the  Gospel." — Alexander  Blackburn. 


The  law  of  God  is  a  perfect  law.  It  is  a 
law  of  life,  because  he  who  conforms  his 
life  to  it,  shall  have  life  and  shall  have  it 
more  abundantly.  It  is  a  law  of  liberty, 
because  he  who  conforms  his  life  to  it  has 
the  liberty  of  doing  as  he  pleases,  for  he 
pleases  to  do  only  that  which  is  right. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Little  Plowmen. — Oftentimes  the  first 
sign  we  notice  of  the  approaching  shower  is 
the  loud,  joyous  singing  of  the  robins.  Now 
why  are  they  so  delighted  at  the  advent  of 
the  rain?  'Tis  because  they  know  the  little 
plowmen  will  be  coming  up  and  poking  their 
heads  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  for 
no  one  loves  rain  more  than  the  angleworms. 
Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  consider  how 
much  we  owe  to  these  humble  little  fellows. 
The  earthworm  is  one  of  the  most  timid  of 
creatures.  His  home  is  a  long  burrow  orl 
hole  in  the  earth.  Sometimes  it  is  straight,:! 
but  more  often  it  is  slanting.  One  end  of 
the  worm's  body  is  tapering,  and  this  makes 
a  fine  wedge,  with  which  he  forces  his  way! 
through  the  soil.  The  plowman's  whole 
body  is  made  up  of  elastic  muscle  rings,  scl 
that  he  can  stretch  or  contract  it  as  he  wishes. 
It  is  covered  with  fine  bristles  which  keep 
him  from  slipping  backward  in  his  hole. 

At  the  bottom  of  his  burrow  the  plowman 
makes  a  clever  door  of  leaves  and  stones  tc 
keep  out  his  enemies,  the  cold  and  the 
beetles.  The  plowman  lives  principally 
upon  decayed  vegetation  which  he  getjj 
from  the  soil  he  swallows.  This  passe* 
through  his  body  and  is  deposited  on  th( 
surface,  all  nicely  prepared  for  the  garder 
or  the  grainfield.  His  burrows  also  help  tc 
lighten  and  loosen  the  soil.  C.  R.  Darwin 
who  made  a  great  study  of  the  earthworms 
said  that  they  had  played  a  most  importam 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

When  we  look  at  the  waving  grainfields 
at  our  gardens  filled  with  nourishing  vege- 
tables, luscious  fruits,  and  gayly  colorec 
flowers,  let  us  remember  that  we  owe  th*; 
rich,  dark  soil  upon  which  they  flourish  t< 
the  humble  little  plowmen. — Margaret 
W.  Leighton. 


His  Thanksgiving  Invitation. — / 
young  man  who  had  got  into  the  habit  o 
spending  all  his  evenings  away  from  horn 
was  asked  by  his  father  if  he  had  any  en 
gagement  for  "Thanksgiving"  evening.  Th 
young   man   had   nothing   in  particular 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  have  you  go  somewher 
with  me,"  replied  his  father. 

"Where  shall  I  meet  you?" 

"  Father  suggested  the  Columbia  Hotel,  a, 
half-past  seven,  and  1  was  there,"  the  bo  [ 
goes  on  to  tell.  "When  he  appeared  he  sail ; 
he  wanted  me  to  call  with  him  on  a  lady 

'  One  I  knew  quite  well  when  I  was  J 
young  man,'  he  explained. 

"We  went  out  and  started  straight  fol 
home. 

'"She  is  staying  at  our  house,'  he  said,  1 

"  I  thought  it  strange  that  he  should  havi 
made  the  appointment  for  the  Columbi 
under  those  circumstances,  but  said  nothing 

"Well,  we  went  in  and  1  was  formall 
introduced  to  my  mother  and  sister. 

"The  situation  struck  me  as  funny  an 
I  started  to  laugh.  My  mother  and  siste 
shook  hands  with  me  and  my  mother  sai 
she  remembered  me  as  a  boy,  but  hadn 
seen  much  of  me  lately.  Then  she  invite 
me  to  be  seated. 

"It  wasn't  a  bit  funny  then,  although 
can  laugh  over  it  now.    I  sat  down  and  sin 
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told  me  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  my  boyhood, 
at  which  we  all  laughed  for  a  little.  Then 
we  played  games  for  awhile  and  enjoyed 
some  light  refreshments  that  mother  had 
prepared.  When  I  finally  retired  I  was  in- 
vited to  call  again.  I  went  upstairs  doing 
a  good  deal  of  thinking." — Selected. 

What  Money  Could  Not  Buy. — "How 
long  do  we  stop  here,  conductor?" 

"About  an  hour,  I  am  afraid;  the  freight 
ahead  is  pretty  badly  wrecked  and  it  will 
take  some  time  to  clear  the  track." 

The  passengers  grumbled  and  talked  about 
"double  tracks,"  as  delayed  passengers 
mostly  do,  but  John  Pendleton  thought  it 
was  fun  to  stop  out  in  the  deep  woods  for 
an  hour.  John,  being  a  city  boy,  thought 
the  woods  a  fine  place. 

"Please  let  me  go  out,  papa,"  said  John; 
"I  want  to  play  wild  Indian  awhile." 

"  Don't  get  out  of  the  sound  of  my  war- 
whoop  then,"  said  his  father;  "mind  now; 
keep  close  to  the  car." 

It  was  more  fun  because  it  was  getting 
dark  rapidly,  and  it  was  easier  to  pretend 
that  Indians  were  hidden  behind  the  trees, 
and  panthers  and  wolves  lurking  in  the 
shadows.  But  in  a  few  minutes  John  was 
back  at  the  car  window. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  "  I  can  see  a  little  cabin 
through  the  trees;  they  have  just  lighted  a 
lamp  in  it.  May  1  run  over  to  it?  I  want 
to  see  who  lives  there." 

His  father  consulted  his  watch.  "  I  can 
give  you  thirty  minutes,"  he  said;  "here, 
take  my  watch  along,  and  don't  be  a  minute 
later  than  half  an  hour  in  getting  back." 

John  dropped  the  watch  in  his  pocket  and 
sped  away  through  the  trees.  When  he 
reached  the  door  of  the  log  cabin  he  stopped 
a  minute.  What  excuse  had  he  for  knocking 
at  the  door. 

"I'm  real,  sure  enough  thirsty,"  said  the 
breathless  runner.  "I'll  ask  for  a  drink 
of  water."    He  rapped  loudly. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  voice  in  tones  of  sur- 
prise, and  he  opened' the  door.  There  was 
only  one  person  in  the  cabin,  a  black  boy 
about  John's  size,  and  he  was  laid  up  in  bed. 

It  did  not  take  our  young  traveler  long 
to  get  his  drink,  nor  to  find  out  that  the 
boy's  name  was  "Jake,"  that  his  father  was 
a  wood  chopper,  and  that  he  himself  had 
had  his  leg  broken  by  falling  trees  some 
weeks  before. 

"  Daddy  generally  gits  home  by  this  time," 
said  Jake,  "but  I  reckon  he's  gone  to  de 
sto'  to  get  some  victuals.  Mammy  she  cooks 
for  de  Harrison's,  'bout  mile  from  here, 
and  she  don't  git  home  till  arter  supper." 

"  You  must  be  awful  lonely,"  said  John. 

"  1  ain't  mind  it  so  much  in  daytime," 
said  Jake,  "but  that  one  hour  arter  it  gits 
dark  is  wus  'an  all  de  res'." 

John  felt  his  heart  swell  with  pity  for  the 
poor,  bedridden  boy.  What  could  he  do  for 
him.  He  had  only  a  few  minutes  to  spend; 
he  had  no  money  in  his  pocket,  but  he  took 
out  a  handsome  knife  and  his  silk  pocket 
handkerchief. 

"Here,  Jake,"  he  said;  "keep  these  to 
remember  me  by." 

As  he.  passed  them  over  .to  the  bed  the 


shadow  from  the  little  lamp  Jake  had  lighted 
threw  a  great  picture  of  his  hand  on  the  wall. 

"Oh,  look  here!"  cried  John;  "do  you 
know  how  to  make  a  wolf's  head?  Put  your 
two  hands  together,  so;  thumbs  up;  now 
curl  the  three  fingers  of  your  left  hand  a 
little  (only  a  little),  and  stretch  your  fourth 
finger  wide;  now,  move  it  up  and  down — 
see?" 

The  lame  boy  burst  into  a  merry  laugh 
as  the  shadow  of  a  wolf's  head,  with  a 
moving  jaw,  fell  upon  the  white  wall. 

"Here's  another,"  said  John,  eagerly, 
"but  it  is  harder  to  do.  Put  your  right 
hand  over  the  left,  leaving  the  first  and 
fourth  finger  tips  up  for  ears;  second  and 
third  fingers  bent  this  way  for  a  snout;  two 
fingers  of  left  hand  for  lower  jaw;  thumb 
and  other  fingers  for  legs — there!" 

Another  peal  of  laughter  greeted  the 
shadow  of  a  pig  sitting  upright. 

"Now  I  must  run,"  said  John;  "I  wish 
I  had  some  money  to  give  you  " 

"  Lord  love  you,  young  master,"  said  a 
voice  at  the  door,  "you  is  done  give  po' 
Jake  what  money  couldn't  buy;  dat  is,  a 
good,  hearty  laugh." 

Jake's  father  looked  ready  to  cry  with 
pleasure,  and  as  John  bounded  away  he  left 
the  lame  boy  eagerly  showing  him  his  new 
amusement. 

"  I  envy  you  that  chance,  my  boy,"  said 
John's  father,  as  the  train  moved  on,  "of 
lightening  that  poor  creature's  weary  load." 

"Father,"  said  John,  softly,  "maybe  that 
is  what  God  stopped  the  train  for." 

"  It  would  be  just  like  Him,"  answered  his 
father  in  the  same  tone. — Parish  Visitor. 


No  matter  how  narrow  your  limits, 
Go  forth  and  make  them  broad; 

You  are  every  one  the  daughter  or  son, 
Crown  prince  or  princess  of  God. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eighth  Month  25th  to 
31st): 

Burlington   and   Bucks  Quarterly   Meeting,  at 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month 

27th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Eighth 

Month  25th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Eighth 

Month  20th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  27th, 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Eighth 

Month  27th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eighth  Month  27th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth  Month  2Sth, 

at  10.30  a.  M. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eighth 

Month  28th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Eighth  Month  28th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Eighth  Month  29th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Goshen,   at   Malvern,   Pa.,   Fifth-day,  Eighth 

Month  29th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eighth  Month  29th, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 


Concord  Quarterly  Meeting. — On  the  13th 
inst.  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  gathered  in  the 
Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Media — a  fair-sized 
company  considering  that  the  day  was  sultry  and 
oppressive,  that  it  was  the  season  when  many  are 
taking  their  vacation,  aud  that  few  visitors  from 


other  meetings  were  in  attendance.  One  minister, 
however,  from  another  quarter,  was  present  in  the 
pursuance  of  an  extensive  concern. 

In  the  first  meeting  in  which  there  were  various 
speakers,  we  were  reminded  of  the  love  of  our  Father 
in  Heaven  for  sinners,  the  yearning  for  the  return 
of  the  one  out  of  the  hundred  thai  went  astray,  and 
the  rejoicing  when  he  was  again  safe  in  (lie  fold; 
of  the  need  of  abiding  in  the  vine,  that  we  might 
bring  forth  much  fruit,  not  content  with  laboring 
for  our  own  salvation,  but  remembering  that  it  is 
our  place  to  work  for  others.  And  yet  the  fruit 
must  be  brought  forth  in  its  season,  and  not  be 
forced  by  artificial  means,  for  that  process  leaves 
the  plant  exhausted. 

In  the  women's  meeting  for  business  an  curliest 
exercise  arose  in  connection  with  the  fourth  query 
concerning  the  two  points  of  dress  and  reading.  Our 
attention  was  called  to  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Apostle  "That  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest 
apparel;"  to  the  violation  of  this  counsel  so  much 
in  evidence  at  present;  and  to  the  effect  on  the 
character  of  such  unbecoming  attire.  In  view  of 
these  considerations  it  was  questioned  whether  it 
was  our  place  as  a  body  to  issue  a  test  imony  favoring 
a  more  sensible  and  proper  style  of  dress. 

The  reading  of  fiction  was  deplored  as  tending  to 
weaken  the  mental  powers,  that  need  strengthening, 
and  to  unfit  us  for  spiritual  examination  and  prayer; 
and  as  a  waste  of  time  which  we  are  under  deep 
obligation  to  employ  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
were  also  cautioned  on  the  subject  of  religious 
reading — that  it  be  not  of  the  kind  to  weaken  our 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  lead  us 
into  a  sea  of  doubt. 

A  loving  and  tender  appeal  to  the  young  women 
there  collected,  of  whom  there  were  many,  found, 
we  trust,  an  answering  chord  in  their  hearts.  The 
mothers  in  the  church  would  gladly  take  in  their 
arms  and  shield  their  young  sisters  from  the  evil 
that  is  in  the  world;  but  it  is  not  to  be  so.  Each 
must  meet  her  foes  for  herself.  Crosses  and  losses 
will  come  to  all,  whether  or  not  they  "Fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments,"  "the  whole  duty  of 
man."  But  in  religion  a  support  is  found  which 
helps  the  one  who  has  it  to  press  onward  and  uj>- 
ward.  A  strong  man,  er  one  who  seemed  so, 
stumbled  and  fell,  to  the  surprise  of  not  a  few. 
But  his  fall  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  "he  lacked 
the  keeping  power  of  religion." 

Other  matters  also  claimed  attention;  in  fact, 
so  much  of  interest  and  profit  came  before  us  that 
many  felt  it  was  good  to  be  there. 

The  Men's  Meeting  was  largely  occupied  with 
the  routine  business  that  came  up;  in  addition, 
however,  the  meeting  listened  to  the  reading  of  a 
serious  address  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  prepared  by 
a  small  committee  who  were  appointed  three  months 
ago,  when  the  subject  came  up  with  an  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  that  the  meeting  should 
put  its  seal  of  disapproval  on  the  practice. 

The  essay  called  forth  general  approval  and  it 
was  directed  to  be  neatly  printed  or  typewritten 
and  to  be  mailed  to  all  the  male  members  of  t  he- 
Quarterly  Meeting  over  twelve  years  of  age. 

While  the  paper  contains  nothing  new  and  can 
claim  no  originality  in  its  arrangement,  giving  forth 
tis  it  does  a  loving  message  of  tender  caution  and 
counsel  from  one  brother  to  another,  it  may  prove 
we  trust  a  seed  in  fallow  ground.  The  Friend 
will  be  able  to  publish  the  essay  in  its  columns  in 
a  few  weeks. 


A  Conference  of  Friends  residing  in  Western 
Canada  took  place  in  Vancouver.  B.  ('.,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  of  Seventh  Month. 
Most  of  those  attending  were  from  Victoria  and 
other  parts  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  from  Vancouver 
City  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  mainland  of  British 
Columbia,  but  Friends  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
had  a  small  representation.  Among  the  subjects 
considered  were  "The  right  use  of  the  periods  of 
silence  in  meetings  for  worship,  and  the  inter- 
dependence of  silent  and  vocal  ministry."  This 
subject  was  introduced  by  Edwin  Coventry,  and  a 
helpful  time  of  consideration  followed;  "A  Quaker 
find  in  the  B.  C.  bush"  was  told  by  Moses  B. 
Cotsworth,  while  the  "Future  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  British  Columbia"  was  dealt  with  by 
Lydia  E.  Scott  Walker.  The  devotional  meetings 
were  well  attended  and  the  presence  of  William  C. 
Allen,  of  California,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  was 
much  appreciated. 
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The  belief  generally  prevailing  with  Friends  on 
the  British  Columbian  coast  is  strong  that  there  is 
a  clear  and  distinct  call  for  the  faithful  upholding 
of  the  Quaker  message  in  the  far  west,  and  that  there 
is  open  a  very  receptive  field  for  the  right  delivery 
and  presentation  of  such  a  message.  In  many 
hearts  is  the  desire  and  prayer  that  Friends  may  be 
found  faithful  to  do  the  part  which  is  rightfully 
theirs  in  the  furtherance  of  spiritual  religion. 

E.  C. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Fraternity  is  born  not  of  selfishness,  but  of  love. 
Service  is  its  ideal.  Love  is  its  motive.  Brother- 
hood is  not  a  thing  merely  of  blood  relationship, 
or  of  parliamentary  enactment,  or  of  international 
treaty.  It  is  a  spiritual  affinity.  Its  root  is  in  a 
common  and  compelling  emotion.  Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  its  law.  Service  is  the  measure  of  its 
worth. 

But  how  are  the  nations  that  for  centuries  hated 
and  devoured  one  another,  that  distrusted  and 
deceived  one  another — how  are  the  nations  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  love  and  to  practice  the  life  of  service? 
Ask  that  question,  and  for  answer  you  are  driven 
back  inevitably  to  your  New  Testament.  Law  is 
powerless  to  compel  love.  Self-interest  cannot 
create  it.  The  imperative  of  Jesus  faces  the  nation 
as  it  faces  the  man:  "Ye  must  be  born  again." 
What  happened  to  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the  Damascus 
Road  must  happen  to  every  nation  before  hate  and 
greed  and  war  can  be  changed  to  love  and  service. 
Into  the  national  consciousness  there  must  come  a 
new  spirit. 


To-day  all  nations  are  neighbors  to  all  other 
nations.  They  are  crowded  into  one  street.  The 
law  of  love  must  bind  them  in  a  heaven  of  peace 
and  good-will,  or  in  the  stress  and  competitions  of 
their  little  world-neighborhood  it  will  be  hell  for 
all  of  them.  This  is  the  supreme  task  of  this  genera- 
tion— to  Christianize  the  half-barbaric  international 
relations  of  Britain  and  America  with  Japan  and 
China,  and  the  nations  of  the  Pacific,  and  with 
Germany  and  Russia  and  the  nations  of  Europe. 
They  all  are  our  national  neighbors.  They  and 
we  must  learn  to  love  one  another  if  we  are  to  de- 
serve the  Christian  name.  And  "love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself"  is  not  expressed  by  the  diplomacy  of 
deceit  or  by  Dreadnought  rivalries  on  either  side. 
— J.  A.  McDonald,  Toronto,  in  The  Advocate  of 
Peace. 


Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  example 
Of  Him  whose  holy  work  was  doing  good  ; 

So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  our  Father's  temple, 
Each  loving  life  a  psalm  of  gratitude. 

— Whittier. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  was  stated  from  Washington 
on  the  15th  that  the  bill  creating  a  commission  on 
industrial  relations  to  investigate  labor  conditions, 
and  the  relations  of  employers  and  employes, 
passed  the  Senate  to-day  with  practically  no  debate. 
It  has  passed  the  House.  In  outlining  the  duties 
of  the  commission  the  bill  says:  "The  commission 
shall  seek  to  discover  the  underlying  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  industrial  situation  and  report 
its  conclusions  thereon."  The  smuggling  of  Asiatic 
labor  into  the  country  is  made  one  of  the  subjects 
of  the  commission's  investigations.  The  measure 
appropriates  $100,000  for  the  first  year.  Nine 
members  are  to  be  appointed. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  says:  "Boy 
Scouts  all  over  the  United  States  are  to  be  banded 
together  for  the  protection  of  song  birds.  Every 
possible  opportunity  is  being  extended  by  the 
various  States  to  help  the  Boy  Scouts.  The  boys 
first  of  all  will  learn  the  habits  of  birds  and  many 
things  about  them.  Then  they  will  be  taught  the 
economical  value  of  birds,  how  they  help  the  farmer 
and  protect  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Finally,  they  will  realize  the  importance  of  saving 
the  lives  of  birds  instead  of  shooting  them." 

Director  Neff  advises  that  careful  efforts  should 
be  used  to  destroy  rats  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
spread  of  certain  diseases  and  also  of  fires.  The  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  rats  permanently  is  "build  them 
out  of  existence."  This  is  best  done  by  use  of 
concrete  or  cement  in  all  construction  work.  Old 
cellars  may  be  made  rat-proof  at  comparatively 


small  expense  by  the  judicious  use  of  cement. 
Rat  holes  may  be  permanently  closed  with  a  mixture 
of  cement,  sand  and  broken  glass  or  sharp  bits  of 
crockery  or  stone.  The  principle  is  to  allow  no 
opening  or  crevice  of  any  kind  within  which  rats 
may  nest  or  find  protection  from  their  natural 
enemies.  As  showing  the  danger  to  humanity  of 
permitting  the  existence  of  rats,  the  Director  says 
that  in  the  belief  of  the  medical  profession  trichinosis, 
a  flesh  worm  disease,  will  never  be  eradicated  until 
rats  and  mice  have  been  practically  exterminated. 

There  has  been  a  remarkably  beneficent  result 
from  the  paroling  of  criminals  according  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Committee  on  Indeterminate 
Sentence  and  Release  on  Parole.  The  report  states 
that  a  resume  of  the  statistics  shows  that  between 
eighty-five  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  paroled  prisoners 
have  become  law-abiding  citizens  and  have  never 
returned  to  crime.  In  addition  to  the  United  States 
Government,  twenty-seven  States  have  parole 
acts,  but  the  committee  suggests  that  as  they  are 
so  many  conflicting  methods  under  the  various  laws 
a  uniform  law  upon  the  subject  has  become  necessary. 
The  report  says:  "Altogether  a  general  review  of 
the  subject  must  fill  those  interested  with  encourage- 
ment. Not  only  in  this  country  but  throughout 
the  world  the  treatment  of  convicts  as  still  worthy 
of  reclamation  is  growing.  The  extension  of  the 
parole  system  to  life-termers,  after  serving  a  lengthy 
term  in  prison,  is  another  evidence  of  the  trend  of 
mind  which  the  public  is  assuming." 

A  vessel  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital 
Service  has  lately  been  fitted  up  with  a  device  for 
extinguishing  fires  which  may  occur  on  vessels, 
which  it  is  said  draws  out  the  gases  which  ascend 
through  the  funnel  of  a  steamship  from  the  fires, 
modifies  them  slightly  and  then  pours  them  into 
the  hold  of  the  vessel  which  may  be  afire.  These 
gases  contain  no  oxygen  and  gradually  drive  out 
all  oxygen  from  the  vessel.  The  fires  die  out  be- 
cause they  cannot  burn  without  oxygen.  It  is 
stated  that  this  vessel  will  tie  up  alongside  the  sugar 
and  banana  boats  from  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  from  her  machinery  the  deadly 
gases  will  be  poured  into  the  hold,  completely 
filling  it  and  driving  out  the  pure  air.  Under  a 
recent  Government  order  rats  must  be  killed  on 
ships  not  only  from  West  Indian  and  South  American 
countries,  but  from  Africa,  Russia,  China,  India  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  bubonic 
plague  has  been  found  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  treasury  department  at  Washington  has 
taken  steps  to  have  the  bank  notes  which  are  now 
in  circulation  passed  through  an  operation  by  which 
they  are  cleansed  and  disinfected. 

Director  Neff  of  the  Board  of  Health  shows  by 
the  mortality  tables  that  the  campaign  the  Health 
Department  is  steadfastly  conducting  for  saving 
the  lives  of  babies  is  bringing  good  results.  Doctor 
Neff  declares  that  as  compared  with  Seventh  Month, 
1911,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths 
of  babies  under  one  year  last  month  of  twenty-one 
per  cent.,  and  a  decrease  of  deaths  of  children  be- 
tween one  and  two  years  of  thirty-eight  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  that  domestic  science  will  be  taught 
this  year  in  the  public  schools  on  a  broader  plane 
than  ever  before.  Energetic  young  girls  with  a 
desire  to  learn  scientific  home  management  will 
have  excellent  opportunities  in  the  class  and  de- 
monstration rooms.  To  realize  a  solution  of  the 
problem — the  high  cost  of  living — educationalists 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  inculcating 
in  the  minds  of  the  mothers  and  housekeepers  of 
the  next  decade  the  best  methods  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  the  curtailment  of  expense.  There 
are  three  schools  in  the  city  which  will  take  up 
domestic  science  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Hun- 
dreds more  children  will  be  afforded  added  op- 
portunities. Domestic  science  will  be  taken  up 
in  special  class-rooms  fitted  with  kitchens,  pantries 
and  every  accommodation  for  cooking,  baking  and 
the  like.  Everything  will  be  made  by  the  children, 
and  they  will  be  taught  how  to  make  bread  and 
roast  beef.  A  domestic  science  lecture-room  has 
been  installed  in  which  the  instructors  will  demon- 
strate to  classes.  Cooking  centres  have  already  been 
established  by  the  board  in  twenty-five  schools. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  on  the  13th  inst.  that  a 
band  of  Zapatistas  has  slaughtered  two  hundred 
persons  at  Ixtapa,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Toluca, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico. 

Several  thousand  American  refugees,  driven  out 
of  Mexico  by  the  insurrectos,  have  come  over  into 


this  country — most  of  them  in  a  position  of  abjei 
want,  having  been  glad  to  escape  with  their  live 
Resolutions  have  been  passed  by  Congress  authori 
ing  the  use  of  army  tents,  etc.,  to  shelter  the,1 
people  and  appropriating  $100,000  to  otherwis 
provide  for  them. 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  says  that  3,0C 
persons  are  now  known  to  have  been  killed  in  tl 
earthquake  in  southeastern  Turkey.  Fifty  thousan 
are  homeless  and  starving. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Lisbon  states  that  tl 
Portuguese  authorities  continue  to  discover  fres 
monarchist  plots  against  the  Government.  Thoi 
sands  of  persons  have  been  arrested  and  the  convenl 
and  monasteries  have  been  converted  into  prison 
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Correction. — Wm.  H.  Smith,  in  the  list  c 
receipts  from  O.  J.  Bailey,  Agent,  O.,  as  printed  tw 
weeks  ago,  should  have  been  Wm.  H.  Sears. 

Young   man   Friend,   of  business  experienci 
desires  a  position  as  manager  or  private  secretary 
Address  S.  E.  W. 

Care  of  The  Friend. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Stree'  I 
Philadelphia.  —  During    Seventh    and    Eight 1 
Months,  Friends'  Library  will  be  open  Fif th-daj 
only — from  nine  to  one. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  yea ! 
1912-1913,  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  1(1 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  pupi 
should  be  made  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal,  1 
Westtown,  Pa.  | 

Notice. — Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Mee'  I 
ing  will  be  held  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Fifth-dajf 
Ninth  Month  12th,  at  10  o'clock.  Special  trai 
will  leave  Market  Street  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  tl 
9  o'clock;  Camden,  9.09;  Collingswood,  9.1{| 
Haddonfield,  9.25;  Springdale,  9.33;  Marlton,  9.3(J 
arriving  in  Medford  at  9.50. 

Returning  trains  at  1.30  and  5.10  p.  m.  The  e? 
pense  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  special  trai 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  patronage  it  receive 

"The  Estaugh,"  Haddonfield,  N.  J. — A  horn 
for  Friends  and  Friendly  people.  A  large  hous 
has  been  purchased,  and  repairs  will  be  complete  J 
by  Ninth  Month  1,  1912,  ready  for  guests.  Tb 
place  is  attractive,  with  good  rooms,  old  shad< 
fruit,  garden,  chickens,  etc.  A  pleasant  room  o  i 
the  first  floor  can  be  secured.  On  behalf  of  th 
Admission  Committee, 

Anna  A.  Mickle,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Anna  Eastburn  Willets,  Chairman,  Haddor 
field,  N.  J. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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"  Select,  Guarded  and  Religious." 

As  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  opening  of 
he  schools  for  another  year  of  service,  the 
luestion  doubtless  finds  place  with  all 
houghtful  parents,  what  actuates  me  chiefly 
a  placing  my  child  at  the  school  I  do? 
liere  are  two  old-time  expressions  which 
/e  do  well  to  revive  occasionally  to  see 
whether  they  have  lost  their  original  force 
ir  whether  the  times  call  as  emphatically 
or  them  now  as  they  did  generations  ago. 
rhere  are  schools  which  we  have  heard 
:haracterized  as  "  select  ",  and  an  education 
vhich  is  spoken  of  as  "  religious  and  guard- 
id",  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  there 
las  grown  up  in  certain  communities  a  feei- 
ng that  if  the  schools  to  be  patronized  have 
hese  ear-marks  they  have  the  essentials, 
ind  it  little  behooves  us  to  investigate  what 
hese  stand  for  in  reality. 

Our  Moravian  brothers  have  made  a  more 
nduring  impress  upon  society  at  large 
hrough  their  schools  than  any  other  Chris- 
ian  organization  of  their  size.  Next  to 
hem  it  is  not  unfair  to  claim  that  Friends 
tand  second  if  we  consider  the  fewness  of 
heir  number.  In  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
md  in  North  Carolina  especially  there  has 
dways  been  evidence  of  this  strong  Quaker 
nfluence  through  their  educational  in 
ititutions,  but  especially  in  the  states  of 
:he  middle  west,  notably  in  Indiana  and 
Iowa,  is  this  most  marked,  and  it  has  not 
Deen  long  since  these  two  states  led  the  Union 
n  the  grade  of  their  educational  work,  and 
:o-day  they  stand  with  the  top  half-dozen. 

This  has  come  about  in  very  large  measure 
n  the  selected  influences  that  obtained 
n  the  Friends'  schools,  reaching  beyond 
:hem  and  acting  as  a  leaven  in  the  educa- 
tional lump.   The  plan  that  had  prevailed 


in  so  many  eastern  Quaker  centres  was  trans- 
planted to  the  west,  and  there  could  be  seen 
by  the  side  of  almost  every  Friends'  Meeting 
House  the  school  house;  in  not  a  few  com- 
munities these  were  the  only  school  houses, 
and  they  became  the  real  centres  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  neighborhood;  as  time 
passed  and  the  complexion  of  the  community 
altered,  some  Friends  moving  further  west 
and  their  homes  being  bought  by  those  of 
different  religious  societies,  the  school  still 
maintained  its  religious  life,  and  the  Friendly 
influence  continued  to  radiate,  in  some  cases 
of  which  we  have  knowledge,  until  after  the 
last  Friends'  home  in  the  vicinity  had  been 
closed. 

At  the  present  time  conditions  have  altered 
to  this  extent.  It  seemed  better  to  give  up 
the  rather  antiquated  form  of  administration 
of  these  "academies",  as  many  of  them  had 
grown  to  be  called,  and  so  the  management 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  the 
Friends'  academy  became  a  public  school 
in  name  as  it  had  been  in  fact.  This  is  one 
of  the  richest  legacies  that  a  society  can  be- 
stow upon  its  fellow  citizens,  to  leave  an 
impress  of  such  virile  strength  that  the  third 
and  fourth  generations  can  testify  to  the 
many  elements  of  power  in  its  constitution 
that  came  down  the  line  from  the  original 
founders.  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  due  to  the 
spirit  of  "selection"  that  prevailed  and 
prevailed  so  wisely  in  those  early  days.  It 
had  absolutely  no  regard  to  people  as  such; 
they  came,  the  boys  and  the  girls,  as  nature 
and  the  home  furnished  them,  but  the  school 
put  its  stamp  upon  the  selection  of  influences 
that  were  to  prevail  during  school  hours, 
and  these  without  exception  we  will  find  to 
have  been  of  the  highest  and  purest  order. 
Hurtful  influences  were  not  necessarily  shut 
out,  any  more  than  they  are  entirely  elimi- 
nated from  the  ordinary  home;  there  were 
bad  boys  and  bad  girls  and  negative  in- 
fluences always  present,  but  the  stress  was 
placed  on  the  positive  qualities;  these  were 
fostered  and,  like  the  corn  in  the  deep  soil 
of  their  fertile  prairies,  they  seemed  to  choke 
out  many  of  the  weeds,  and  each  successive 
year  found  them  better  able  to  combat  the 
bad  influences  than  they  were  the  year 
before. 

This,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  true  in- 
terpretation to  be  placed  upon  the  word 


"select"  as  applied  to  a  Friends'  school.  If 
we  adopt  a  narrower  one,  especially  if  we 
encourage  the  idea  that  the  selection  has 
to  do  with  the  class  of  children  whom  we 
admit,  we  lose  one  of  the  chief  elements  that 
proved  such  a  power  for  good  with  the 
schools  in  the  west  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  To  be  sure  in  the  great  com- 
plexity of  society  that  surrounds  us  here 
close  to  a  large  city,  conditions  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  prevailed  in  the  west 
when  the  country  was  new  and  forming,  but 
our  theory  is  all  right,  and  while  we  shall 
have  to  draw  well-defined  lines  and  abide 
by  them  rigidly,  let  our  "selection"  be  after 
the  kind  that  has  been  alluded  to  and  not 
according  to  any  narrower  measure. 

There  have  been  schools  within  our  own 
borders  that  have  known  a  period  of  marked 
success  and  then  have  seemed  to  lose  in 
grade  of  efficiency;  possibly  certain  ones  will 
come  to  mind  as  having  passed  through  such 
a  stage  and  then  regained  a  place  in  the 
public  notice  that  even  eclipsed  their  former 
attainment;  in  every  such  case  it  will  be 
found  that  this  restored  lustre  has  come  from 
removing  a  tarnish  that  had  fixed  upon  the 
school  because  it  more  or  less  lost  sight  of 
what  this  "select"  order  really  meant. 

The  second  portion  of  our  text  is  more 
important  than  the  first,  but  is  probably  less 
frequently  abused  and  twisted  from  its 
original  meaning.  A  "guarded  and  religious 
education"  is  what  the  Society  of  Friends 
has  always  stood  for;  sometimes  it  has 
seemed  to  draw  such  narrow  circles  about 
what  this  really  means  that  the  life  in  it  has 
been  well  nigh  crushed  out.  If  it  is  made  to 
stand  in  rules  and  forms  and  traditions  it  is 
most  deadening,  for  nowhere  more  than  in 
youth  do  we  need  those  expanding  influences 
to  touch  us,  here  most  of  all  times  in  our 
lives  do  the  circles  need  to  be  expanding  and 
not  contracting.  Our  discipline  as  a  Yearly 
Meeting  is  wholesome  in  its  advice  on  educa- 
tion; much  that  applied  to  former  times  has 
been  omitted  in  the  last  revision  as  obsolete 
to  the  present  day,  but  it  still  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  very  properly  so  lacks 
in  definiteness.  The  query  that  is  put  to  us 
each  year  as  heads  of  families,  "  Do  our 
children  freely  partake  of  learning  to  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  life",  is  excellent,  but  it  too 
lacks  in  scope.    The  old  expression  "  guarded 
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and  religious"  cannot  be  improved  upon  if 
we  interpret  it  broadly  and  fairly. 

A  master  mind,  one  to  whom  we  all  owe 
tribute,  has  summed  up  the  problem  in  these 
few  words.  For  the  period  of  youth  "in- 
teresting work,  rich  environment,  and  real 
sympathy  are  required."  Much  of  this  it 
seems  to  me  is  comprehended  under  our  in- 
definite word  "guarded."  Surely  we  know 
that  a  child's  tendencies  cannot  be  forced, 
but  they  can  be  trained,  he  cannot  be  pushed, 
but  he  can  be  led;  recognizing  tendencies 
then  as  a  natural  asset,  our  problem  in  his 
education  starts  with  the  best  way  of  guard- 
ing these  innate  traits  and  it  so  continues  as 
long  as  he  is  with  us.  We  can  to  a  certain 
extent  safeguard  him  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  but  we  are  doing  negative  work  largely 
if  we  go  no  further,  the  school  as  the  parent 
must  be  positive  and  aggressive.  Interest 
awakened  in  what  is  the  best,  a  rich  mine 
opened  up  which  grows  richer  as  his  powers 
of  comprehension  expand,  and  a  close  and 
loving  sympathy,  which  is  genuine  and  not 
assumed,  will  go  infinitely  farther  to  start 
and  keep  your  boy  aright  than  all  the  rules 
and  prohibitions  that  can  be  framed.  The 
best  guardsman  is  not  the  one  who  stands  at 
the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  warn  you  off, 
he  is  of  service  here  to  the  few  who  have 
been  so  wilful  or  foolish  as  to  get  this  far 
on  the  wrong  way;  his  name  may  be  well 
known  to  the  public  because  his  position 
advertises  itself.  The  wiser  guard,  however, 
the  one  of  greater  power  for  good,  was  the 
man  or  more  often  the  woman  way  back  on 
the  journey  where  the  roads  forked,  who 
turned  you  into  the  right  course  which  did 
not  lead  toward  the  precipice. 

But  more  than  either  of  the  other  con- 
siderations, indeed  of  far  greater  moment 
than  both  of  these  combined,  is  the  third 
item  of  our  text.  Friends  have  always 
claimed  to  place  first  things  first  in  educa- 
tion. Those  who  are  not  of  us,  but  who  seek 
admittance  for  their  children  into  our 
schools,  do  so  largely  because  they  feel  that 
the  religious  education  cannot  be  separate 
from  the  secular.  If  there  was  a  call  for  this 
service  in  times  past,  the  call  is  none  the 
less  to-day,  when  strong  influences  are 
laying  hold  of  the  educational  policy  of  the 
country,  and  in  the  desire  to  make  it  non- 
sectarian  would  go  to  the  extreme  and  make 
it  purely  secular. 

The  wise  law-giver  of  ancient  days  said, — 
"Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it."  1  he  Quaker  schoolman  interprets  this 
to  mean  that  the  bottom  rock  of  this  training 
is  religious  and  hence  its  entire  school  policy 
moves  on  this  supposition. 


To  show  how  these  three  essentials  have 
been  practically  lived  out  in  our  school 
system  would  make  this  more  of  an  educa- 
tional treatise  than  was  intended.  Our 
wish  has  been  realized  if  we  have  made 
reasonably  clear  that  Friends  in  their  claim 
for  a  "select"  school,  which  provided  a 
"guarded  and  religious"  education  have  an- 
ticipated the  findings  of  modern  pedagogy, 
and  as  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  school 
problems  that  will  confront  us  the  next  ten 
months,  as  parents,  or  committee  men  or 
teachers  or  simply  interested  men  and  wo- 
men, let  us  give  a  little  broader  interpreta- 
tion to  this  exceedingly  broad  platform  on 
which  the  policy  of  Friends'  schools  should 
stand. 

_________  D.  H.  F. 

William  Penn's  Theology. 

"  I  have  already  touched  upon  their 
(Friends)  fundamental  principle,  which  is 
as  the  corner  stone  of  their  fabrick,  .  .  . 
viz.,  the  light  of  Christ  within,  as  God's 
gift  for  man's  salvation. 

This  I  say  is  as  the  root  of  the  goodly 
tree  of  doctrines  that  grew  and  branched  out 
of  it,  which  I  shall  now  mention  in  their 
natural  and  experimental  order. 

First,  repentance  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God.  Which  comprehends 
three  operations. 

First,  a  sight  of  sin. 

Secondly,  a  sense  and  Godly  sorrow  for  it. 
Thirdly,  an  amendment  for  the  time  to 
come. 

This  was  the  repentance  they  preached 
and  pressed,  and  a  natural  result  from  the 
principle  they  turned  all  people  unto.  For 
of  light  came  sight;  and  of  sight  came  sense 
and  sorrow;  and  of  sense  and  sorrow  came 
amendment  of  life,  which  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance leads  to  justification;  that  is  the 
forgiveness  of  the  sins  that  are  passed 
through  Christ,  the  alone  propitiation;  and 
the  sanctification  or  purgation  of  the  soul 
from  the  defiling  nature  and  habits  of  sin 
present;  which  is  justification  in  the  com- 
plete sense  of  that  word;  comprehending 
both  justification  from  the  guilt  of  the  sins 
that  are  past,  as  though  they  had  never 
been  committed,  through  the  love  and  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  the  creature's 
being  made  inwardly  just  through  the 
cleansing  and  sanctifying  power  and  Spirit 
of  Christ  revealed  in  the  Soul;  which  is 
commonly  called  Sanctification. 

From  hence  sprang  a  second  doctrine, 
they  were  led  to  declare,  as  the  mark  of  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  all  true  Christians, 
viz.,  perfection  from  sin,  according  to  the 
scriptures  of  truth,  which  testify  it  to  be 
the  end  of  Christ's  coming,  and  the  nature 
of  his  Kingdom,  and  for  which  his  Spirit 
was  given.  But  they  never  held  a  perfection 
in  wisdom  and  glory  in  this  life,  or  from 
natural  infirmities  or  death,  as  some  have 
with  a  weak  or  ill  mind  imagined  and  in- 
sinuated against  them. 

This  they  called  a  redeemed  state,  re- 
generation, or  the  new  birth:  teaching  every- 


where according  to  their  foundation,  t  it 
without  this  work  were  known,  there  was  o 
inheriting  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

William  Penn. 


For  "The  Fhieni 

As  It  Is  in  The  Northland. 

CHAS.  E.  GAtTSE. 

Two  matters  of  continual  wonder  presll 
themselves  to  the  visitor  in  Norway.  (p| 
has  to  do  with  the  wealth  of  its  scenery,  |e 
other  with  the  poverty  of  its  resources.  « 
traveler  no  oftener  exclaims,  "What  spii- 
dor  of  landscape!"  than  he  asks  himsB 
"How  do  these  people  live?"  The  tov_j 
which  contain  about  a  quarter  of  the  poi- 
lation,  excite  no  surprise.  They  seem  H 
dinarily  busy  and  prosperous.  But  le, 
country  people  awaken  sympathy,  tltr 
farms  are  so  tiny,  their  cottages  so  bl 
their  methods  so  primitive,  their  dress  p 
coarse,  their  persons  so  gnarled.  Wheilt 
is  remembered  that  Norway,  with  more  t  n1 
a  thousand  miles  of  length,  supports  a  riM 
population  of  not  over  two  millions  d 
supports  it  meagerly,  it  may  be  realized  l  w 
large  a  portion  of  the  state  is  occupied  jy 
scrub  forests,  rock  wastes,  snow  fields  jd; 
water.  That  is  the  price  they  pay  br; 
probably  on  the  whole  the  noblest  seer  j 
in  the  world.  In  certain  places,  it  is  t| 
valleys  lie  open  so  wide,  and  along  cerija 
fjords  the  land  slopes  back  at  so  gentle jnj 
angle,  that  cultivation  stretches  over  ai|_ 
permitting  and  receiving  the  use  of  fl 
machinery.  Here  one  sees  fertility  in  la 
most  joyful  aspect,  for  where  the  ill 
produces  anything  it  produces  a  great  d|l, 
and  on  either  side  of  many  an  ice-cold  ripri 
in  such  districts  lie  long  fields  of  barley  Idj 
of  rye,  of  wheat  and  oats,  of  potatoes,  do  ll 
timothy  and  flax.  This,  however,  is.B 
exception.  The  rule  is  that  at  the  bas«pf 
towering  crags,  along  a  waterway  as  era 
as  the  crags  are  high,  a  little  fringe  of  gijnl 
brighter  than  the  green  of  trees  shows  wlpi 
man  has  wrested  from  the  wilderness  ait 
of  arable  ground  and  is  wringing  from  pi 
trifle  of  hay  and  potatoes.  These  are  e 
invariable  crops.  The  pittance  that  (is 
harvested  must,  it  would  seem,  even  a  bn 
plentiful  seasons  like  the  present,  be  g  e 
long  before  the  coming  of  spring.  Of  cone 
the  supplies  do  last,  but  only  by  stricjj 
care  in  gathering  the  uttermost  hand!  Is. 
No  slope  is  too  steep  or  rock-strewn,  \oi 
roadside  growth  too  pitiful,  for  the  peasa  s 
scythe.  His  little  sharp  blade  lays  low  e\  y 
green  thing.  Then  the  women  and  chile  |n 
rake  the  grass  into  windrows  and  han,  it 
upon  wires  to  dry.  These  sections  of  \M 
fence,  as  they  seem  to  be,  are  a  featun  pf 
every  rural  landscape  in  Norway.  Wit 
hay  is  made  high  up  on  mountain  side  is 
slid  down  to  valley  barns  on  wires  anchc  id 
at  either  end  in  rocks  and  often  so  long  p. 
leading  across  such  smoking  torrents  litl 
the  eye  cannot  follow  to  their  upper  Hilt.' 

All  this  making  of  hay  is  naturally  for  [e 
support  of  cattle,  the  farmer's  one  resou  |;. 
Cows  are  to  him  what  the  reindeer  is  to  I 
Laplander.  To  find  them  in  summer  fl* 
must  go  into  upland  valleys  and  to  mouni  n 
heights,  where  the  tinkle  of  their  bis, 
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iounding  in  thickets  and  from  among 
joulders,  tells  of  the  strife  they  wage  with 
lunger.  About  midafternoon  they  take 
their  voluntary  way  to  huts  where  the  milk- 
ing is  done,  and  having  passed  under  the 
milkmaid's  hand  they  wander  forth  again 
in  a  ceaseless  hunt  for  something  to  eat. 
These  huts  may  be  counted  in  a  single  valley 
by  the  dozen.  Each  hut  is  occupied  by  two 
girls;  but  as  milking  and  knitting  are  dull 
in  those  solitudes,  a  general  shifting  takes 
place  every  few  days,  by  means  of  which 
the  girls  are  enabled  to  live  on  the  excite- 
ment of  travel.  A  wagon  collects  the  milk 
and  carries  it  down  the  mountain  either 
for  immediate  use  or  to  be  made  into 
cheese. 

What  kind  of  home  can  a  farmer  with 
this  slenderness  of  income  support?  His 
house  is  always  of  wood,  sometimes  of  logs, 
is  divided  into  two  rooms  and  a  vestibule, 
and  instead  of  cellar  has,  even  with  the 
ground,  a  tool  house  or  woodshed  so  open 
as  to  be  the  laughter  of  winter  winds.  The 
roof  is  picturesque.  On  the  rafters  are  laid 
boards,  on  the  boards  several  thicknesses 
of  birch  bark,  on  the  birch  bark  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth.  To  hold  the  last  in  place 
it  is  planted  with  grass  and  wild  flowers. 
Few  minor  sights  are  prettier  than  these 
roof  gardens  thick-set  with  bluebells  or 
johnny-jump-ups. 

As  if  to  accept  the  discomfort  without 
getting  the  benefit  of  winter  and  of  cool 
weather  at  other  seasons  the  Norwegians, 
particularly  at  night,  shut  themselves  secure- 
ly in.  Yet  this  is  not  enough  for  some. 
Their  beds  are  built  in  cupboards  the  doors 
of  which  shield  them  from  what  little  stirring 
of  air  may  go  on  in  the  room.  Under  the 
parents'  cupboard  are  sometimes  two  cup- 
boards for  children,  while  the  baby  sleeps 
on  a  shelf  above  father  and  mother.  This 
dread  of  draughts  is  carried  into  public 
places.  The  windows  of  trolley  cars  are 
usually  built  so  as  not  to  open  at  all.  In 
railway  carriages  a  notice  is  sometimes 
posted  in  four  languages  to  the  effect  that, 
unless  all  the  passengers  agree  to  it,  windows 
on  both  sides  of  the  train  must  not  be  opened 
at  once.  When  one  passenger  on  the 
Scandinavian-American  line  wishes  the  port- 
hole closed  at  night,  and  three  passengers  in 
the  same  cabin  wish  it  open,  the  rule  favors 
the  one.  Is  it  strange  that  consumption  is 
prevalent  in  Norway?  Furthermore,  after 
he  has  closed  his  windows  against  outer  and 
his  sleeping-cupboard  doors  against  inner 
breezes,  the  Norwegian  finds  himself  in  a 
bed  too  short,  if  he  is  much  above  medium 
height,  to  lie  at  full  length  in  and  under  bed- 
clothes that  won't  cover  him.  1  am  suppos- 
ing him  no  better  off  than  tourists  are  in 
hotels.  They  often  find  their  only  covering 
at  night  to  be  a  feather  quilt.  Hot  or  cold 
that  is  their  portion.  But  as  nights  are 
usually  cool,  the  worst  of  it  is  the  quilt  is 
only  five  feet  long.  You  have  the  choice 
between  cold  feet  and  cold  shoulders.  The 
Norwegians  choose  cold  feet  and  seem  to  be 
so  opposed  to  tucking  covers  in  at  the  foot 
that  they  often  nail  the  mattress  to  the 
foot-board.  The  sides  of  the  bedstead  too 
rise  so  high  above  the  mattress  that  one 
feels  as  if  one  were  lying  in  a  cradle. 


If  the  peasant  lives,  as  he  is  said  to  live, 
on  black  bread,  potatoes  and  fish,  his  lot  at 
table  is  unlike  the  traveler's.  The  traveler 
has  black  bread  too,  but  he  also  has  brown 
bread  and  white  bread.  He  has  potatoes 
in  every  style,  and  fish  of  excellent  flavor. 
Before  him  crowding  the  table,  but  forming 
no  necessary  or  needed  part  of  the  meal, 
are  cold  meats,  cold  fish,  cold  vegetable 
salads,  cold  boiled  eggs,  five  or  six  varieties 
of  cheese,  sausage,  sardines,  lobster,  shrimps. 
Mayonnaise  is  in  great  favor.  Though  a 
cook  likes  to  garnish  every  slice  of  ham  with 
a  bit  of  jelly,  and  every  bit  of  jelly  with  a 
sprig  of  parsley,  and  though  he  ornaments 
each  cold  roast  with  a  silver  skewer  which 
is  thrust  through  a  tomato  and  a  boiled 
egg  before  being  driven  into  the  meat,  yet 
mayonnaise  is  his  great  joy  and  with  it  he 
drenches  things  till  they  almost  float. 
Since  mayonnaise  requires  olive  oil,  olive 
oil  is  used  unsparingly.  At  Stavanger  we 
saw  one  vessel  unloading  eight  hundred 
hogheads  of  it;  not  all  for  mayonnaise; 
some  of  it  would  go  towards  the  curing  of 
fish. 

Is  it  provincial  to  touch  upon  the  oddities 
of  Norwegian  housekeeping  alone?  Then 
let  it  be  said  that  neatness  is  universal  and 
that  the  visitor,  by  requesting  a  few  changes, 
may  be  thoroughly  comfortable  and  happy. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  England,  it  is 
the  easiest  and  pleasantest  country  I  know 
of  to  travel  in. 

Does  the  reader  not  like  a  chubby  horse, 
a  village  cart  and  a  cheery  driver?  These 
are  what  you  get  in  Norway.  The  cart  is 
called  a  stolkjaerre,  but  the  horse  has  no 
name.  Dogs  and  cats,  cows  and  goats,  in 
the  Northland  have  names — Fido,  Pompey, 
The  Jersey  Lily — whatever  you  like — but  a 
horse  is  just  "  the  horse."  That  at  least  is 
one  farmer's  version  of  the  matter.  Though 
anonymous  the  nag  is  a  sturdy  fellow,  tawny, 
with  tail  never  and  mane  always  cropped, 
well-fed,  not  very  swift,  rather  independent. 
Harness  is  cut  down  to  the  minimum,  no 
check-reins  or  blinds  or  hitching-straps  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  From  a  simple  bridle 
lines  of  rope  or  woven  stuff  pass  between  the 
two  persons  occupying  the  seat  of  a  stolk- 
jaerre to  the  postboy  who  is  perched  on  a 
seat  behind  them.  The  traces,  being  fast- 
ened to  the  outer  end  of  the  shafts,  are 
scarcely  a  foot  long;  the  saddle  is  kept  in 
place  by  a  crupper.  Unless  the  stolkjaerre 
be  furnished  with  a  brake,  the  driver,  on 
coming  to  a  steep  descent,  adds  a  britchen, 
and  when  he  wishes  to  secure  the  horse  he 
ties  a  rein  to  each  of  the  animal's  hind  legs. 
A  cluck  similar  to  our  own  starts  the  horse; 
"shoo,"  the  very  word  we  use  in  driving 
chickens,  hurries  him  on;  a  puff  of  breath 
that  makes  the  lips  vibrate,  as  when  we 
say  pooh  strongly,  stops  him. 

I  spoke  of  cheery  drivers.  Out  of  fifteen 
or  more  whom  we  met  not  one  failed  to  be 
satisfactory,  though  most  were  unable  to 
speak  more  than  a  few  words  to  us.  Not 
so  the  married  man  who  one  afternoon 
carried  us  several  hours  in  his  own  vehicle. 
He  had  taught  himself  English  and  knew  a 
surprising  number  of  words  though  surpris- 
ingly little  syntax.  About  gender  and 
number  he  seemed  to  have  disturbed  himself  I 


not  at  all,  for  when  we  remarked  that  his 
wife  with  six  small  children  must  find  her 
hands  full,  he  replied,  "  Indeed  he  do." 

But  it  is  thou,  Birger  Daviknes,  who  will 
dwell  in  our  memory  as  the  driver  without 
reproach.  Birger  is  a  boy  of  twelve  who  is 
sixteen  years  old.  Lads  keep  young  in 
this  latitude  longer  than  with  us,  and  Birder, 
even  if  he  was  born  in  '96,  is  still  a  bright, 
sunny,  natural  little  boy.  No  sooner  had 
he  jumped  into  the  seat  behind  us  than  we 
were  charmed  by  his  personality.  I  le 
professed  to  know  a  little  of  our  language,  and 
said  that  in  winter  he  goes  for  one  month 
to  a  night  school  and  studies  English,  but 
it  will  take  several  semesters  to  show  much 
advancement.  Thus  far  he  has  hardly  got 
beyond  "Thank  you."  Nevertheless  he 
talked  with  us  most  of  the  way;  and  it  is 
interesting  how  much  can  be  said  without 
words  when  sympathy  and  cheeriness  help 
out.  He  chatted  about  the  crops  and  the 
birds,  the  wild  flowers  and  animals,  told 
their  Norwegian  names,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  speaking  with  us  or  "shooing"  on  the 
horse  whistled  and  sang  to  himself  in  the 
merriest,  sweetest  of  voices.  The  horse 
was  provokingly  slow,  but  provoked  Birger 
only  to  laughter.  Presently  he  proposed 
that  while  he  drove  I  should  whip,  a  plan 
we  undertook  but  did  not  carry  out  because 
we  neglected  to  count  on  the  third  interested 
person.  After  a  second  laying-on  of  the 
lash  the  pony  stopped  and  lifted  a  hind  hoof 
over  the  dashboard  in  my  direction  with  a 
gesture  that  seemed  to  say,  "No  more  of 
that." 

The  Norwegians  are  an  upright  but  not 
very  religious  people,  are  Lutherans,  have  a 
state  church,  and  are  active  in  temperance 
work.  A  tenth  of  them  have  taken  the 
abstinence  pledge  and  few  saloons  are  per- 
mitted. Nevertheless  drunkenness  is  fre- 
quent. Reeling  men  are  a  common  sight 
in  the  towns,  but  are  not  objects  of  interest 
or  amusement.  Nobody  looks  at  them. 
Several  times  I  have  watched  such  a  person 
make  his  devious  way  in  a  crowded  street 
without  causing  an  eye  to  turn  in  his  direc- 
tion. The  Swedes  too  are  earnest  in  this 
matter.  Among  many  bronzes  that  adorn 
Stockholm,  commemorating  men  of  science 
and  the  arts,  as  well  as  of  war,  is  a  bust  of 
Peter  Wielselgren,  the  Father  Matthew  of 
Sweden. 

The  saying  goes  that  if  you  wish  to  lose 
anything  and  get  it  back,  lose  it  in  Norway. 
Everywhere  one  feels  that  one  is  dealing  with 
honest  people.  At  the  lunch  hour  in  Bergen 
one  day,  when  thousands  were  walking  round 
and  round  a  park,  two  girls  who  had  been 
sitting  by  us  left  a  pocket-book  on  the 
bench.  Soon  a  man  took  their  place,  found 
the  pocket-book,  asked  whether  it  was  ours, 
and  then  threw  it  into  the  broad  walk  where 
everybody,  including  the  owner  if  she  re- 
turned, could  see  it.  Scores  passed  and 
looked  at  it,  but  up  to  the  time  when  we 
came  away  no  one  had  picked  it  up.  What 
a  pity  that  people  so  trustworthy,  industri- 
ous and  frugal  should,  like  most  of  the 
Continental  nations,  carry  on  a  state  lottery! 
Yet  throughout  Scandinavia  one  sees  the 
most  respectable-looking  offices  devoted  to 
this  mischievous  business. 
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LOST  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday 
Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play; 
Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 
Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees; 
The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  happen 

I  cast  them  all]away 
Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  new-mown  hay; 
Among  the  husking  of  the  corn, 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 
Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born, 

Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


For  "The  Friend." 

In  the  Old  Dominion. 


FRANCES  TATUM  RHOADS. 

Leaving  Wilmington  by  way  of  the  Dela- 
ware Railroad,  six  hours  or  so  brings  one  to 
Cape  Charles,  through  a  rather  interesting 
farming  country,  which  rapidly  becomes 
more  typically  Southern  in  the  aspect  of  its 
crops  and  farm  buildings.  In  the  season  of 
peach  blossoms,  the  orchards  covered  with 
their  delicate  pink  are  an  added  beauty, 
though  apples — a  more  certain  crop,  and 
equally  suited  to  the  soil — are  largely  taking 
the  place  of  the  once-famous  "  Delaware 
peaches." 

The  steamer  is  awaiting  our  arrival  at 
Cape  Charles,  and  we  are  soon  out  on  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake;  their  beautiful 
green  color,  and  the  perceptible  swell,  re- 
minding us  that  we  are  in  the  thoroughfare 
out  to  sea.  All  sorts  of  craft  are  about  us; 
and  the  gulls — "fearless  sailors  of  the  double 
blue,"  as  Henry  Van  Dyke  calls  them- — follow 
us  in  circling  flight.  Flocks  of  black  ducks 
rise  as  our  boat  nears  them  and  skim  over 
the  water.  The  sun  is  sinking  as  we  pass 
"the  Rip-Raps"  into  Hampton  Roads  and 
land  at  Old  Point  Comfort  wharf. 

Our  destination  is  Buckroe  Beach,  some 
two  miles  by  trolley  above  Fortress  Monroe, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bay.  It  is  famed  for 
shad-fishing,  and  is  said  to  be  also  named 
for  it  (the  male  shad  being  called  "  the  buck  " 
hereabouts).  The  fishermen  have  a  village 
of  little  huts  upon  the  strand,  and  the 
captain  in  his  snug  white  cottage  home  is 
a  near  neighbor  of  ours  we  find  when  we  are 
settled.  A  sun-browned,  pleasant  man  he 
is,  and  does  a  large  business  supplying  hotels 
with  fish  throughout  the  South.  "Thirty- 
four  years  in  the  business,  and  never  lost 
a  man  yet!"  he  says,  when  we  comment  on 
the  distance  to  which  they  go  out  in  rough 
weather  to  the  nets,  some  of  them  four  miles 
from  the  beach,  for  the  water  deepens  and 
then  shoals  again.  They  use  what  the 
captain  calls  a  "pound-net,"  quite  unlike  the 
"gill-nets"  we  have  seen  in  the  Delaware. 
He  kindly  sketches  one  for  us,  explaining  its 
different  parts,  and  the  way  it  is  set  on  up- 
right poles.  "  Tis  hard  work,"  he  says, 
"setting  them,  but  I've  taken  as  many  as 
eight  hundred  (8oo)  barrels  of  fish  from  one 
net." 

Asked  how  long  the  nets  are  left  down,  he 
replied,  "Maybe  you  didn't  know  that  in 
late  spring  when  the  grass  and  grain  begin 
to  grow  on  shore,  the  sea-weed  begins  to 


grow,  too?  Well,  it  does;  and  it  chokes  and 
fouls  the  nets  so  we  have  to  take  them  up." 

It  is  a  pretty  sight,  in  the  glow  of  the  sun- 
rise, to  watch  the  fishermen  putting  out; 
even  though  the  too-energetic  motor  is 
largely  replacing  the  more  picturesque  sail 
as  a  motive  power. 

There  is  much  of  interest  to  be  seen  in 
"tide-water  Virginia,"  but  we  chose  to 
revisit  Hampton,  for  our  first  excursion, 
and  are  soon  entering  through  the  rustic 
gateway  marked  "H.  N.  I." — its  beautiful 
campus. 

Philadelphia  Friends  have  been  for  years 
interested  in  Hampton,  and,  interesting  as 
it  always  is  to  see  and  hear  the  students  when 
they  come  North  to  tell  us  what  they  are 
doing,  we  could  but  wish  that  all  of 
Hampton's  friends  could  see  the  place  itself, 
and  the  students  at  home  (for  very  much  at 
home,  and  very  busy  and  happy  they  seem !).. 

General  Armstrong  chose  well  when  he 
located  his  school,  and  years  of  care  and 
cultivation  have  added  much  to  it.  The 
green,  grassy  slopes,  with  fine  old  trees,  the 
glimpses  of  the  water  here  and  there,  the 
sweet  spring  blossoms,  make  a  charming 
picture. 

And  on  a  little  knoll,  so  near  as  to  seem  a 
natural  feature  of  the  scene,  is  his  grave; 
marked  by  a  volcanic  boulder  from  his 
birthplace  in  Hawaii,  with  his  name, — 
"Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong" — nothing 
more.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  simple 
headstones  of  teachers  and  pupils  who  have 
died  at  Hampton.  This  is  just  as  he  wished 
it  should  be,  and  his  real  monument  is 
always  in  sight  from  the  quiet  spot,  where 
"he,  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  in  the  aims 
and  the  spirit  of  the  school. 

The  buildings  are  set  well  apart,  and,  as 
the  hour  of  noon  chimes  from  the  tall  clock- 
tower,  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  students 
swarming  from  them  to  make  ready  for 
dinner  in  Virginia  Hall.  Here  we  presently 
follow,  to  see  them  seated,  nine  hundred  or 
so,  and  then  are  taken  on  to  the  great  kit- 
chen, where  the  order  and  cleanliness 
strongly  appeal  to  the  housekeeper. 

One  can  write  much  of  Hampton;  it  is  an 
inspiring  place;  but  perhaps  the  thing  best 
worth  noting  is  the  spirit  of  service  which  is 
so  evidently  taught  and  practiced.  The 
fine  library,  for  example,  one  of  the  newer 
buildings,  is  used  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity as  freely  as  by  the  Hampton  family. 

On  First-day  afternoons  about  sixty  of 
the  Senior  boys  go  out  on  "tramps"  into 
the  "back  country,"  where  they  visit  the 
cabins,  and  read  to  the  aged,  or  the  sick,  or 
those  who  cannot  read  to  themselves. 
Another  band  of  boys  and  girls  with  a  woman 
teacher  cross  Hampton  Creek  to  a  neighbor- 
hood called  "Little  England,"  where,  for 
years  past,  with  this  help  the  colored  people 
have  maintained  a  Bible  School;  not  very 
well  graded  perhaps,  but  full  of  a  spirit  of 
reverence  and  zeal.  Still  another  party  of 
students  visit  the  almshouse  and  hold  a 
service  with  the  poor  people  there. 

"We  do  not  care  much  about  having 
students  at  Hampton,"  said  Dr.  Turner, 
"who  think  only  of  what  it  will  do  for  them- 
selves." And  Major  Moton,  addressing 
the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Chamberlain,  in  the 


interests  of  Hampton,  summed  up  th 
matter  in  this  way,  "We  talk  about  th 
'Hampton  spirit'  'the  Armstrong  spirit,'  c 
the  ''  Frissel  spirit,'  but  where  anything  i 
done  to  solve  the  'race  problem,'  it  is  th 
spirit  of  the  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all !" 

Near  to  Hampton  Institute  lies  its  littl 
sister,  the  Whittier  School,  which  was  found 
ed  by  General  Butler  soon  after  the  close  c 
the  civil  war  as  a  day  school  for  the  younge 
children,  and  was  at  first  called  by  his  name 

Lucy  Pratt's  "  Ezekiel"  stories  have  mad 
it  rather  famous  of  late  years,  and  there  ar 
many  small  "  Ezekiels"  to  be  seen,  though 
since  our  last  visit  five  years  ago,  we  notic 
great  improvement  in  dress,  fewer  mis 
mated  or  ill-fitting  shoes,  less  of  "  picturesqu 
poverty." 

The  teachers  are  all  colored,  excepting  th. 
Principal  and  Secretary,  and  about  half  o| 
them  are  Hampton  students,  getting  thei 
normal  training.    It  is  interesting  to  watcl 
them,  wrestling  with  the  theories  in  thil 
face  of  some  rather  sharp  practice. 

We  are  shown  to  seats  on  the  platform  o 
the  assembly  room  to  watch  the  opening  exerl 
cises.  The  classes  march  in  and  stand  befon 
us.  The  program  includes  patriotic  songs  am 
the  "saluting"  of  the  flag,  which  is  proudl) 
carried  by  a  very  small  Afro-American. 

The  school-garden  idea  is  well  carried  out 
and  the  children  also  care  for  the  school  ! 
rooms,  being  called  "little  house-cleaners,' 
and  taking  useful  lessons  with  broom  and 
duster.  Some  attention  is  given  to  Nature- 
study  and  we  noticed  "bird-calendars' 
being  made.  One  room  is  not  graded,  bein^ 
used  for  children  who  must  work  during 
a  part  of  the  school-year. 

The  trip  to  Norfolk  makes  a  pleasanl 
excursion  for  another  day.  There  art] 
several  routes,  but  we  chose  the  Old  Domin- 
ion Steamship  from  New  York,  which 
touches  at  "Old  P'int"  (as  the  negroes  call 
it)  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We 
say  "about"  advisedly,  for  no  one  evei 
seems  to  know  exactly  when  a  boat  arrives 
or  departs,  so  that  the  "hustling"  Northern- 
er is  apt  to  reach  the  wharf,  warm  andf 
panting,  only  to  be  told  by  a  smiling  porter, 
"Oh,  no  sun,  she  ain't  in  yit!  You  all  kin 
go  in  an  set  down.  Dey  sing  out  when 
yo  boat  gits  in!" 

The  Jefferson  (when  "she"  does  "git  in") 
is  such  an  imposing  craft  that  it  seems  quite 
like  embarking  on  an  ocean  voyage.  We* 
are  kept  waiting  at  the  gangway  while 
a  motley  group  of  emigrants,  fresh  from 
Ellis  Island,  disembark.  Their  curious  lug- 
gage and  the  foreign-looking  mother  with 
her  tiny  baby  wrapped  in  a  gay  shawl  at- 
tract attention,  and  also  the  large  blue 
tags,  marked  "C.  &  O.  R.  R."  attached  to 
their  clothing,  which  show  that  they  are 
on  their  way  to  the  West. 

We  are  presently  on  board  and  steaming 
past  the  great  battle-ships  of  the  Atlantic 
Squadron,  fourteen  of  which  are  lying  in 
Hampton  Roads.  Huge,  clumsy  things 
they  are,  painted  a  dull  gray,  and,  even 
while  they  lie  at  rest,  sending  out  clouds  of 
smoke.  On  one  of  them  the  sailors  are 
having  their  morning  exercise,  running  about 
the  decks,  much  like  a  large  boys'  school  at 
recess. 
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We  admire  more  the  graceful  outlines  of 
the  lumber  schooners,  some  of  them  five 
and  six-masted,  which  we  pass  as  we  near 
Norfolk.  The  wharves,  with  great  piles 
of  baled  cotton  and  sacks  of  peanuts,  are 
characteristic  and  interesting,  but,  soon 
after  landing,  we  make  our  way  into  the  city 
streets  in  quest  of  "old  St.  Paul's  church." 

The  building  bears  its  date  1739,  in  the 
brick  work  of  the  south  gable,  and  beneath 
it  the  initials  "  S.  B.,"  in  memory  of  a  certain 
Colonel  Boush  who  gave  the  ground  on  which 
it  is  built.  It  has  stood  the  fire  of  two 
wars,  and  in  one  spot  the  ivy  is  trimmed 
away  so  as  to  show  a  cannon-ball  imbedded 
in  the  wall. 

The  yard  is  also  walled  with  ancient 
brick,  ivy-grown,,  and  is  so  sheltered  that 
already  the  green  grass,  magnolias  and 
budding  willows  make  a  brave  show  of 
verdure,  and  with  the  yew  and  English  holly 
and  the  quaint  old  tombs,  the  whole  scene 
is  more  like  the  pictures  of  English  church- 
yards than  anything  American,  and  there 
is  a  sense  of  rest  and  peace  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  busy  city. 

The  oldest  stone  was  brought  here  from 
Weyanoke,  Va.,  and  built  into  the  wall. 
It  bears  the  date  1638/9.  But  there  are 
many  dating  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
colony.    One  bears  this  inscription: 

"Happy  Woman! 
The  poor  and  Knead  y 
Call  thee  Blessed!" 

Another  relates  how  a  lamented  maiden 
died  "When  the  Fall  sickness  prevailed  in 
Norfolk,  which  produced  her  Disolution  in 
Five  Days."  Was  this  perhaps  an  epidemic 
of  fever,  such  as  we  read  of  in  new  countries? 

(To  be  continued.) 


Robert  Morrison  vs.  Impossibilities. 
— More  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  Robert 
Morrison  set  out  for  China  as  a  missionary. 
Just  as  he  was  established  in  Canton,  a 
Chinese  law  was  passed  making  it  illegal  to 
print  Christian  books  or  preach  the  Gospel. 
A  man  of  less  resolute  purpose  would  have 
returned  home.  But  he  secured  employ- 
ment as  translator  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, giving  his  business  hours  to  the  work 
for  which  he  was  paid,  meanwhile  compiling 
a  dictionary  and  translating  the  Gospels, 
and  waiting  for  the  time  when  his  work 
should  have  an  open  door.  Suffering  from 
incessant  study  and  overwork,  and  compelled 
at  times  to  stop  and  rest,  he  nevertheless 
in  the  course  of  years,  with  the  aid  of  Milne, 
published  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Chinese 
language.  Morrison  returned  to  England  to 
be  greatly  honored.  In  spite  of  poor  health, 
Chinese  hatred  of  England,  and  other  diffi- 
culties, he  had  won  the  respect  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  labored,  secured  the  con- 
fidence of  great  business  interests  and  en- 
listed their  support,  paved  the  way  for  a 
coming  civilization,  and  given  a  nation  the 
[Scriptures.] — Eunice  E.  Perry. 


I  noticed  when  I  was  a  boy  that  good 
gleaners  had  to  be  good  stoopers.  If  you 
are  going  to  help  anybody  you  will  have 
to  stand  a  little  higher  than  they  are,  or 
you  won't  lift  them  far. — Gipsey  Smith. 


Silence  and  Worship. 

(Concluded  from  page  60.) 

Silence,  then,  provides  that  pause  in  the 
stress  of  life  which  is  necessary  if  each  soul 
is  to  take  account  of  itself  and  to  learn  of 
God.  It  is  also,  we  believe,  the  most  helpful 
medium  for  that  sympathy  of  heart  with 
heart  and  that  perfect  freedom  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Will  which 
should  precede  expression  and  which  can 
alone  ensure  united  worship.  Finally,  it 
is  in  itself  an  expression,  at  least  an  ac- 
knowledgment, of  truths  and  feelings  too 
deep  and  too  mysterious  for  words.  Surely, 
the  more  we  contemplate  what  we  can 
grasp  of  the  Divine,  of  that  power  not  our- 
selves that  makes  for  righteousness,  that 
Love  revealed  to  us  in  Christ  and  in  our  own 
experience,  that  mystery  of  the  past  and 
future  which  hems  us  round,  the  more  we 
shall  feel  the  inadequacy  and  imperfection 
of  words.  They  are  but  "language  flung 
out  at  the  object  of  our  consciousness," 
and  in  the  giving  up  of  the  attempt  to 
define,  a  nearer  approach  is  often  made  to 
the  truths  of  things  than  could  ever  be  ar- 
rived at  by  the  channel  of  words  alone. 

Our  silence,  then,  has  this  final  function, 
to  be  an  acknowledgment  for  us  of  man's 
littleness  in  presence  of  the  Infinite,  of 
man's  dependence  on  the  Divine  Greatness, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  putting  -into 
words  all  that  we  feel  in  presence  of  that 
"  High  and  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth 
eternity." 

In  all  its  phases,  therefore,  and  from  the 
various  points  of  view  suggested,  silence 
has  an  important  function  in  relation  to 
worship,  and  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
substituted  for  it.  Words  may  do  much 
— let  them  by  all  means  do  everything  they 
can — but  it  is  useless  to  suppose  their  power 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  silence,  or  have 
the  same  kind  of  helpfulness. 

It  has,  in  fact,  often  been  strikingly  shown 
that  there  is  a  power  in  silent  worship  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  that  where  a 
Christ-like  spirit  pervades  a  company  of 
people  it  makes  itself  felt  to  the  comfort  and 
help  of  individuals  without  a  word  being 
spoken. 

The  special  power  of  silence  is  also  well 
indicated  by  an  incident  in  the  life  of  one 
of  the  first  companions  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  St.  Louis  of  France,  had  come  to 
Perugia,  on  purpose  to  meet  with  him,  for 
there  "  In  those  days  the  said  Brother  Giles 
dwelt,  and  albeit  they  ne'er  before  had  seen 
each  other,  kneeling  down  with  great  de- 
votion they  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other,  with  such  signs  of  tender  love  as 
though  for  a  long  time  they  had  been  close 
familiar  friends,  but  for  all  that  they  spoke 
not,  nor  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  continued 
in  this  embrace,  with  these  signs  of  love  and 
tenderness,  in  silence.  And  when  as  they 
had  a  long  time  continued  together  in  this 
manner  set  forth  above  without  having 
spoken  together,  they  parted  the  one  from 
the  other."  Brother  Giles,  being  reproached 
afterwards  by  the  brethren  for  having 
spoken  never  a  word  to  the  King,  replied: 
"  Dear  brothers,  marvel  not  thereat,  for 
neither  I  to  him  nor  he  to  me  could  speak 
a  word;  sith  so  soon  as  we  embraced  each 


other,  the  light  of  heavenly  wisdom  revealed 
and  showed  to  me  his  heart,  and  mine  to 
him,  and  thus  through  Divine  working, 
each  looking  on  the  other's  heart,  we  knew 
what  I  would  say  to  him,  he  to  me,  far  better 
than  if  we  had  spoken  with  our  mouths 
and  with  more  consolation  than  if  we  had 
sought  to  show  forth  the  feelings  of  our 
hearts.  Through  the  weakness  of  human 
speech,  that  cannot  express  clearly  the 
secret  mysteries  of  God,  il  would  have  left 
us  all  disconsolate  rather  than  consoled, 
wherefore  know  ye  that  the  King  departed 
from  me  with  marvelous  content  and  con- 
solation in  his  soul." 

Does  not  this  beautiful  incident  give  us  a 
vivid  example  of  that  silent  fellowship  of 
heart  with  heart,  for  which  a  "meeting  for 
worship"  may  be  the  opportunity,  and 
which  would  be  in  itself  an  immense  source 
of  strength  to  ourselves  and  a  powerful 
witness  to  the  presence  of  God?  It  is  not  a 
possibility  to  be  lightly  exchanged  for  any 
other,  however  helpful  or  attractive,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  value  of  words  or  the 
helpfulness  of  spoken  ministry  is  in  no  way 
to  be  disregarded.  .  .  .  And  our  belief 
and  confidence  is,  that  if  those  present,  or 
even  a  proportion  of  them,  come  in  the 
attitude  of  mind  we  have  described,  they 
will  feel  in  the  consciousness  of  fellowship 
with  each  other  and  with  God  such  "an 
overflow  of  heart"  as  will  "give  the  lips 
true  speech,"  and  the  words  spontaneously 
spoken  will  be  words  that  not  only  convey 
the  feeling  of  the  speaker's  own  heart  but 
prove  a  channel  for  the  united  worship  of  the 
congregation.  It  need  not  necessarily  be 
the  wise  or  the  noble  whose  lips  are  chosen 
for  such  ministry  to  others;  "out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings"  strength 
is  sometimes  ordained,  and  the  simplest 
or  most  broken  phrases,  coming  from  the 
full  heart  of  the  humble  or  uneducated, 
may  strike  a'  chord  of  deeper  or  more  lofty 
tone  than  the  congregation  could  have 
reached  in  any  other  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  "the  wisdom  of  the 
wise"  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and 
the  best  thought  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  cultivated  minds  among  us  should  be 
trulv  welcomed  and  appreciated.  With 
their  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  of  men 
and  things,  and  their  minds  stored  with  the 
best  thought  of  great  souls  in  the  past, 
they  bring  material  for  the  teaching  and 
help  of  others  of  which  there  is  much  need. 
We  demand  every  power  and  faculty  they 
have;  we  call  for  their  whole  being  to  be 
laid  upon  the  altar;  the  living,  thinking, 
breathing  man,  brought  a  "living  sacrifice" 
and  laid  in  silence  alongside  the  other  souls 
about  him.  Then  if  from  the  combined 
fuel  and  fire,  some  flame  of  living  speech 
and  burning  words  breaks  out,  we  feel  they 
will  come  near  to  the  truth  of  things  in  the 
present,  and  also  be  a  powerful  witness  to 
those  whose  eyes  have  not  before  been 
open  to  the  light.  We  need  ministry  of 
various  kinds  to  meet  various  needs,  to 
express  varied  feelings;  our  anxiety  is  only 
not  to  forestall  the  Divine  decision  as  to 
who  shall  minister,  but  to  allow  time  for 
each  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  presence  of 
their  fellow-worshippers  and  to  come  to 
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know  what  may  be  their  individual  share 
in  the  service. 

Met  together  thus  in  silence  and  com- 
munion, the  communion  of  one  with  an- 
other and  of  all  with  God,  we  believe  we 
are  taught  by  Him  fresh  lessons  of  his  love, 
and  by  the  working  of  his  spirit  within  us 
our  eyes  are  enlightened  to  see  his  will  and 
our  hearts  are  knit  together  in  the  purpose 
to  carry  it  out  in  the  world. 

M.  Catharine  Albright. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Justin  McCarthy  and  Animals. — The 
late  Justin  McCarthy  was  a  friend  and  lover 
of  animals.  It  was  his  pride  and  delight 
to  tell  how  this  friendship  was  reciprocated 
by  the  four-footed  members  of  his  house- 
hold. He  admitted,  with  regret,  that  his 
acquaintance  with  various  animals,  the 
sheep,  goats,  cows  and  other  creatures  of 
the  fields  was  limited,  but  described  with 
unfeigned  pleasure  his  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  dogs,  cats,  and  even  mice  and 
rats.  The  eminent  historian  expressed  a 
sincere  fondness  for  the  rat. 

At  one  time  he  wrote:  "The  rat  is  a 
creature  of  infinitely  more  intelligence  than 
the  mouse,  and  he  can  be  tamed  most  easily 
by  giving  him  a  little  food,  and  showing 
him  that  you  do  not  regard  him  as  an  out- 
cast and  an  enemy.  He  becomes  very 
docile  and  loving,  and  if  he  sees  that  you 
are  kind  to  him,  would  no  more  think  of 
biting  or  scratching  you  than  your  favorite 
dog  would.  And  as  to  the  white  rat,  what  a 
marvelous  intelligence  and  affection  he  has!" 

There  were  several  white  rats  in  the 
McCarthy  home  at  different  times,  and  they 
were  always  placed  on  the  table  at  dessert, 
the  door  of  the  cage  opened,  and  the  rats 
allowed  to  run  out.  One  little  fellow  had  a 
favorite  joke.  He  would  help  himself  to 
something  from  a  plate — a  grape  or  a  nut 
or  a  fig — and  run  off  to  his  cage  with  it. 
He  always  knew  that  the  stolen  property 
would  be  his  in  the  end,  but  if  he  were  not 
pursued  and  captured,  he  did  not  care  for 
the  joke  and  would  take  nothing  more. 
He  seemed  to  delight  in  scampering  up  and 
down  the  dinner-table.  Another  tame  rat 
enjoyed  walking  in  the  garden  with  the 
family,  and  would  pass  continually  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  paying  equal  attention 
to  all.  A  tiny  little  mouse  that  would  come 
out  and  sit  on  McCarthy's  knee  was  another 
pet  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 

The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  with 
his  daughter  at  Folkestone,  and  there  they 
had  four  cats — all  of  them  black.  One  of 
them,  the  possessor  of  "marvelous  green- 
yellow  malign-looking  eyes,"  delighted  in 
creeping  into  his  study  and  jumping  up 
on  his  desk,  giving  a  cry  of  delight  at  being 
with  him  again.  The  distinguished  author 
would  always  put  aside  his  work  to  fondle 
her.  With  all  the  favorite  cat  axioms,  such 
as  that  cats  are  all  treacherous,  and  will,  in 
a  moment's  ill  temper,  turn  and  rend  their 
most  kindly  masters,  and  that  cats  care  for 
places  only,  and  not  for  persons,  McCarthy 
disagreed  heartily.  The  actions  of  his  pets 
entirely  disproved  these  proverbial  sayings. 


Little  Scotch  Granite. — Burt  and 
Johnnie  Lee  were  delighted  when  their 
Scotch  cousin  came  to  live  with  them.  He 
was  little,  but  very  bright  and  full  of  fun. 
He  could  tell  curious  things  about  his  home 
in  Scotland  and  his  voyage  across  the  ocean. 
He  was  as  far  advanced  in  his  studies  as 
they  were,  and  the  first  day  he  went  to 
school  they  thought  him  remarkably  good. 
He  wasted  no  time  in  play  when  he  should 
have  been  studying,  and  he  advanced  finely. 

At  night,  before  the  close  of  the  school, 
the  teacher  called  the  roll,  and  the  boys 
began  to  answer,  "Ten."  When  Willie 
understood  that  he  was  to  say  "Ten"  if  he 
had  not  whispered  during  the  day,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  have  whispered." 

"  More  than  once?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"Yes,"  answered  Willie. 

"As  many  as  ten  times?" 

"Maybe  I  have,"  faltered  Willie. 

"Then  I  shall  mark  you  zero,"  said  the 
teacher,  sternly,  "and  that  is  a  great  dis- 
grace." 

"Why,  I  did  not  see  you  whisper  once," 
said  Johnnie,  that  night  after  school. 

"Well,  1  did,"  said  Willie.  "  I  saw  others 
doing  it,  and  so  1  asked  to  borrow  a  book; 
then  I  lent  a  slate  pencil,  and  asked  a  boy 
for  a  knife,  and  did  several  such  things. 
I  supposed  it  was  allowed." 

"Oh,  we  all  do  it,"  said  Burt,  reddening. 
"There  isn't  any  sense  in  the  old  rule;  and 
nobody  could  keep  it,  nobody  does." 

"  I  will,  or  else  I  will  say  I  haven't,"  said 
Willie.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  would  tell  ten 
lies  in  one  heap?" 

"Oh,  we  don't  call  them  lies,"  muttered 
Johnnie.  "There  wouldn't  be  a  credit  at 
night  among  us  if  we  were  so  strict." 

"What  of  that,  if  you  told  the  truth?" 
laughed  Willie  bravely. 

In  a  short  time  the  boys  all  saw  how  it  was 
with  him.  He  studied  hard,  played  with 
all  his  might  in  playtime;  but,  according  to 
his  account,  he  lost  more  credits  than  any 
of  the  rest.  After  some  weeks  the  boys 
answered  "Nine"  and  "Eight"  oftener 
than  they  had  done.  Yet  the  schoolroom 
seemed  to  have  grown  quieter.  Sometimes, 
when  Willie  Grant's  mark  was  even  lower 
than  usual,  the  teacher  would  smile  peculiar- 
ly, but  he  said  no  more  of  disgrace. 

Willie  never  preached  at  them  or  told 
tales;  but,  somehow,  it  made  the  boys 
ashamed  of  themselves,  just  the  seeing  that 
this  sturdy,  blue-eyed  boy  must  tell  the 
truth.  It  was  putting  the  clean  cloth  by 
the  half-soiled  one,  you  see;  and  they  felt 
like  cheats  and  story-tellers.  They  talked 
him  all  over,  and  loved  him,  if  they  did  nick- 
name him  "Scotch  Granite,  because  he 
was  so  firm  about  a  promise. 

Well,  at  the  end  of  the  term  Willie's  name 
was  very  low  down  on  the  credit  list.  When 
it  was  read,  he  had  hard  work  not  to  cry, 
for  he  was  very  sensitive,  and  he  had  tried 
hard  to  be  perfect.  But  the  very  last  thing 
that  day  was  a  speech  by  the  teacher,  who 
told  of  once  seeing  a  man  muffled  up  in  a 
cloak.  He  was  passing  him  without  a  look, 
when  he  was  told  the  man  was  General 
Garibaldi,  the  great  hero. 

"The  signs  of  his  rank  were  hidden,  but 
the  hero  was  there  just  the  same,"  said  the 


teacher.  "And  now,  boys,  you  will  see 
what  I  mean  when  I  give  a  little  gold  medal 
to  the  most  faithful  boy — the  one  really  the 
most  conscientiously  'perfect  in  his  de- 
portment' among  you.    Who  shall  have  it?" 

"Little  Scotch  Granite!"  shouted  forty 
boys  at  once;  for  the  child  whose  name  was 
so  "low"  on  the  credit  list  had  made  truth 
noble  in  their  eyes. — British  Evangelist. 


If  the  will  be  given,  He  will  do  the  rest, 
for  the  will,  the  inner  disposition,  alone  is 
beyond  his  power.  Only  the  man  can 
give  that.  So  it  is  the  inner  spirit,  variously 
called  the  heart  and  the  will,  which  is  de- 
cisive. "  Keep  thy  heart  above  all  keeping, 
for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."  That  the 
heart  of  a  man  should  be  thus  in  the  hand 
of  God  as  a  river  of  water,  to  be  turned  and 
shaped  in  their  course  by  the  orderings  of 
the  ground  through  which  they  flow,  is 
the  highest  fulfilment,  for  it  is  the  complete 
surrender  of  the  will  to  Him. — A.  T.  Mahan. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Ninth  Month 

2nd  to  7th) : 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 

Ninth  Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Ninth 

Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Ninth  Month  3rd,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Ninth 

Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Ninth  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Ninth  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Ninth  Month 

4th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  5th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month 

5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  5th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,    at   Fallsington,    Pa.,    Fifth-day,  Ninth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Ninth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Henry  T.  Outland  has  obtained  a  minute  to 
attend  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Benjamin  P. 
Brown  has  been  liberated  to  attend  both  Ohio  and 
Western  Yearly  Meetings  and  also  to  perform  some 
religious  labor  in  North  Carolina. 


The  following  has  been  sent  to  over  700  daily  and 
weekly  papers  in  the  State  of  Ohio: 

Death  Penalty  Unjustifiable. — A  Voice  from 
the  Friends.- — On  behalf  of  humanity,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  state,  we  plead  for  the  adoption  of 
amendment  No.  2  of  our  state  constitution,  providing 
for  the  abolition  of  Capital  Punishment. 

We  would  set  before  the  citizens  of  Ohio  the 
importance  of  upholding  both  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  instincts  of  humanity  by  their  votes 
on  this  amendment  on  the  third  day  of  next  month. 

When  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  was  rewritten  into 
the  Christian  dispensation,  it  was  made  binding 
upon  nations  and  states,  as  well  as  upon  individuals. 
As  we  come  to  know  Christ's  great  love  for  all 
mankind,  and  how  precious  the  souls  of  men  are 
to  Him,  we  will  invest  human  life  with  a  sanctity 
not  to  be  violated! 

The  state  should  not  in  cool  deliberation,  take 
the  life  of  her  wicked  and  unfortunate  subject,  who 
in  the  heat  of  anger,  the  bitterness  of  revenge,  or 
deep-seated  malice,  commits  a  crime  SO  LIKE  the 
act  of  the  state  in  the  performance  of  Capital 
Punishment! 

The  law  of  retaliation,  of  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye, 
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tooth  for  tooth,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, was  designed  for  the  government  of  a 
people  slowly  emerging  from  the  barbarism  of 
centuries  of  degradation  and  slavery,  was  replaced 
in  the  coming  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  with  the  Gospel 
of  love  and  good  will  to  all  mankind. 

Now  that  we  are  given  the  opportunity  of  putting 
into  the  organic  law  of  our  state  a  wiser,  more 
humane,  and  more  Christian  method  of  dealing 
with  murderers,  let  us  put  an  end  to  the  barbarism 
of  judicial  murder,  substituting  therefor  life  im- 
prisonment. 

We  fully  believe  that  such  a  change  in  our  laws 
will  appeal  to  the  better  judgment  of  our  citizen- 
ship, and  command  their  loyal  support;  that  it  will 
result  in  increased  respect  for  and  obedience  to 
law  and  order,  and  the  more  certain  and  speedy 
punishment  of  crime;  results  to  be  devoutly  desired 
by  all  good  citizens. 

Issued  by  the  Representatives  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  Eighth  Month 
10th,  1912. 

(Signed)       William  L.  Ashton,  Clerk. 


Southern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Conserva- 
tive Friends,  N.  C,  was  held  at  Holly  Springs, 
Randolph  Co.,  the  fourth  Seventh-day  in  Seventh 
Month.  The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
convened  Sixth-day  with  about  thirty  members 
present,  including  visiting  Friends.  The  meeting 
was  soon  brought  into  a  solemn,  reverential  silence. 
After  a  time  a  minister  from  another  Quarterly 
Meeting  offered  fervent  prayer  that  the  Lord  would 
condescend  to  be  very  near  during  the  various 
sessions  of  the  meeting.  Soon  two  other  Friends 
appeared  in  supplication.  A  precious  canopy  of 
the  Lord's  presence  was  over  the  entire  company. 

Seventh-day  at  the  Quarterly  Meeting  there 
was  a  very  good  attendance  of  their  own  members; 
also  three  concerned  Friends  from  Pennsylvania 
and  eight  from  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting.  Five 
Friends  drove  over  from  Alamance  Co.,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.  The  general  meeting  was  held  last 
year  in  Alamance  County.  Quite  a  number  of 
members  of  other  denominations  were  also  present. 
The  meeting  was  soon  gathered  into  such  a  deep 
waiting  worship  that  there  seemed  for  a  time  to  be 
no  place  for  words.  But  the  Lord  alone  who  opens 
and  no  man  can  shut,  in  a  very  remarkable  way, 
opened  the  mouths  of  some  of  his  anointed  mes- 
sengers who  were  much  favored  to  declare  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  in  the  life  and  power. 

The  business  was  transacted  in  much  unity  and 
harmony.  All  the  representatives  were  present. 
After  the  Queries  and  Answers  were  read  some  good 
counsel  was  given  by  concerned  Friends.  After 
a  short  time  of  silence  the  meeting  solemnly  con- 
cluded to  meet  at  Marlboro  the  fourth  Seventh- 
day  in  Tenth  Month. 

First-day  two  large  meetings  were  held  in  the 
same  house.  The  one  at  11  a.  m.  was  conducted 
mainly  by  "Liberal  Friends,"  although  all  the  op- 
portunity necessary  was  given  to  the  Conservative 
Friends  and  a  minister  from  Goldsboro  was  much 
favored  to  declare  the  truth  among  them.  All  seemed 
satisfied.  The  meeting  was  held  and  closed  very 
much  according  to  Friends'  custom. 

The  large  company  of  Friends  took  their  dinner 
near  the  meeting-house  in  the  large  oak  grove. 
At  two  o'clock  the  meeting  again  assembled  with  a 
larger  attendance  than  in  the  morning,  this  being  the 
regular  hour  for  the  Conservative  Friends  to  hold 
their  First-day  meeting.  The  Lord's  power  was 
near'  us.  The  streams  of  the  Gospel  flowed  like 
oil  to  the  poor  in  heart  and  the  contrite  in  spirit. 
Truth  seemed  to  reign  over  all.  Blessed  be  Israel's 
shepherd,  our  holy  Redeemer,  for  his  felt  presence 
among  us. 

There  were  three  meetings  held  that  evening  at 
private  homes,  which  were  well  attended.  The 
people  were  very  quiet  and  attentive,  even  though 
the  meetings  were  held  on  the  porches  and  out  of 
doors,  as  the  moon  was  favoring  us  with  beautiful 
bright  nights.  All  of  these  proved  to  be  favored 
seasons.  There  was  such  a  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  better  things  that  the  people  seemed  to  be  loth 
to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  readers  of  The  Friend  may  be  interested 
to  learn  that  our  aged  Friends,  Thomas  and  Mary 
Hinshaw,  were  able  to  attend  all  the  sittings  of 
these  meetings.  One  of  the  evening  meetings  re- 
ferred to  above  was  held  at  their  hospitable  home. 
These  as  well  as  other  Friends  in  this  vicinity,  who 


stood  so  firm  to  uphold  Friends'  testimony  against 
war  during  the  late  rebellion,  are  thankful  to  still 
be  able  to  worship  God  after  the  manner  of  Friends 
at  the  rise  of  the  Society. 

Benjamin  P.  Brown. 

George,  N.  C. 


Correspondence. 

Part  of  a  Private  Letter  from  William  C.  Cowpcr- 
thwaite's  companion. 

Near  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Seventh  Month  23rd,  1912.  . 
We  have  met  with  unexpected  and  great  kindness 
wherever  our  lot  has  been  cast.  I  think  it  was  just 
this  morning  that  Wm.  said  that  we  had  not 
met  with  a  gruff  person  yet.  Yesterday  morning 
wanting  to  lay  by  for  a  day  we  pitched  our  camp  at 
the  side  of  the  quiet  road  which  goes  past  this  farm. 
As  it  looked  like  a  downpour  of  rain,  this  farmer 
who  was  passing  became  anxious  for  our  safety. 
A  strong  brook  passes  by  us.  He  was  telling  us 
that  on  the  fourth  of  this  month  it  rose  to  a  danger- 
ous height  in  a  short  time  and  swept  the  road  away. 
We  have  experienced  this  very  thing.  The  next 
day  after  I  joined  Wm.  at  Tazewell,  Va.,  we  came 
to  a  creek  near  the  base  of  the  Clinch  Mountains. 
We  saw  wagon  tracks  distinctly  on  both  sides,  but 
had  not  the  slightest  realization  of  the  stream  being 
above  normal.  We  started  in  bravely  to  ford  the 
fifty  or  seventy-five-foot  stream,  but  when  we  had 
got  in  about  twenty  feet,  the  rushing  waters  were 
up  to  our  noble  mare's  belly  and  well  up  to  the 
wagon  box.  Thankful  we  were  at  her  good  behavior 
as  we  turned  about  the  wagon  on  the  exceedingly 
rocky  bottom  below.  We  got  permission  from  a 
farmer  near  by  to  remain  in  his  apple  orchard  all 
night  so  as  to  give  the  stream  a  chance  to  go  down. 
"Pat  Williams"  would  not  take  a  cent  for  the  good, 
warm  supper  he  gave  us. 

Another  experience  which  happened  to  us  only 
last  Seventh-day  night:  I  never  saw  such  a  country 
in  my  life  for  fording  rivers  and  creeks.  I  have 
read  of  such  in  old  Friends'  Journals  but  I  had  an 
idea  it  was  something  of  the  past.  Never  have  I 
met  with  such  sticky  mud  as  we  traveled  over  last 
Seventh-day.  Our  faithful  animal  stuck  at  it 
but  was  fagged  out  when  night  came.  Traveling 
all  day  over  these  roads  we  came  up  to  the  Watauga 
River  opposite  Austin  City,  Tenn.,  about  six  in 
the  evening.  Not  being  able  to  find  the  landing  on 
the  opposite  shore,  250  or  300  feet,  by  the  seeing  of 
the  eye  and  no  one  in  sight  to  ask  about  it,  we  started 
across  hoping  when  out  a  bit  to  find  it.  We  learned 
afterwards  that  ordinarily  it  is  a  deep  ford,  and  on 
account  of  the  rainy  time  they  have  had  here  it 
was  about  a  foot  higher.  We  could  tell  before  we 
started  by  the  experience  we  have  had  with  these 
streams  that  it  was  pretty  deep.  Perhaps  when 
we  were  one-fourth  of  the  way  over  and  our  wagon 
wheels  well  covered  with  water  we  saw  a  small 
opening  hid  by  tall  weeds  that  looked  as  though 
it  might  be  our  landing  and  for  that  point  we  now 
guided  our  craft.  We  were  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  until  the  horse's  belly  was  covered  with 
water  and  finally  the  wagon  box  was  covered  about 
three  or  four  inches.  As  the  stream  was  running 
about  four  miles  an  hour  we  were  in  great  danger  of 
floating  down  and  upon  the  rocks  that  we  knew 
were  on  the  bottom  by  the  appearance  of  the  top 
of  the  stream,  I  had  to  be  constantly  heading  the 
horse  up  stream.  But  we  were  favored  to  make  a 
safe  landing  and  very  thankful  we  were.  As  we 
were  making  an  examination  of  the  damage  done 
we  saw  a  team  start  across  from  the  side  we  were 
now  on  about  1,000  feet  up  the  river  and  they  used 
as  part  of  the  ford  an  island.  So  it  was  evident 
we  took  the  wrong  route. 

Wm.  has  been  diligent  in  the  Master's  service 
as  we  have  journeyed  along,  visiting  homes,  people 
on  the  roadside,  convict  camps,  prisons,  etc.  1 
remember  just  after  we  had  started  to  go  over  the 
Clinch  Mountains  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  joined 
him,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  home  overlooking  Wit  tens 
Valley  which  we  had  just  come  through,  the  grand- 
est, most  beautiful  one  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  The 
women  were  washing  on  the  front  porch,  mother 
and  three  young  daughters.  At  our  approach  they 
all  retired  inside.  "Well,  Wm.,  there  is  a  house,"  I 
said.  We  both  sat  down  on  a  big  stone  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  in  front  of  our  mare  to  feel 
whether  it  was  right  to  make  them  a  visit.  The 
light  shone  brightly.    When  we  got  to  the  door 


the  mother  kindly  invited  us  in  the  living-room. 
Wm.  took  his  seat  on  a  trunk,  I  think  1  had  a  chair, 
Tommy  aged  nine  sat  on  the  floor.  The  walls 
were  papered  w  ith  newspapers,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon thing  in  the  mountains.  The  mother  ha<l 
shoes  on,  the;  nineteen  or  twenty-year  old  daughter 
was  in  her  bare  feet,  the  two  other  younger  daughters 
would  not  come  in  because  they  were  so;  the  older- 
one  had  some  true  nobility  about  her,  said  some- 
thing about  being  in  her  bare  feet  and  did  not  care 
what  people  thought  of  her.  So  Win.  read  a  chapter 
and  afterwards  prayed  very  tenderly;  before  he 
arose  from  his  knees  we  were  all  weeping. 

I  was  never  whore  people  got  along  on  such 
scanty  living.  In  the  smaller  houses  in  the  moun- 
tains the  usual  number  of  living  rooms  is  one;  some- 
times they  have  a  small  back  porch.  And  tobacco, 
oh  my!  so  many  use  it.  Last  First-day  morning 
we  felt  like  having  an  appointed  meeting  at  ■',  P.  M . 
at  a  district  school  house  between  Austin  City  and 
Johnson  City.  That  morning  bright  and  early 
we  gave  notice  up  and  down  the  country.  I  went 
on  Fan's  bare  back  one  way  and  Wm.  in  the  op- 
posite direction  on  foot.  About  eighty  attended 
and  a  favored  time  it  was  to  some.  Well,  when 
Wm.  was  giving  notice  he  came  to  a  house  when- 
lay  a  sick  person.  In  the  evening  he  felt  like  making 
the  person  a  visit.  After  walking  about  one-half 
mile  up  and  down  these  hilly,  stony  road-  we  came 
to  a  humble  little  house.  We  were  invited  into  the 
living  room,  without  any  carpet  of  course,  and  with 
two  beds  in  it.  On  one  lay  the  sufferer.  She  was 
past  eighty  and  her  face  was  wrinkled  and  hands 
bony.  All  was  neatness  in  this  home;  everything 
so  clean  and  tidy.  The  old  woman  wore  a  white 
starched  bed  cap.  After  Wm.  made  some  common- 
place remarks  to  her  about  temporal  blessings  and 
her  acknowledging  them,  she  ended  by  saying  the 
best  of  all  was  her  Saviour's  love,  and  we  had  a  eel 
time  together.  Her  spirit  was  such  that  we  could 
feel  that  He  is  chief  est  of  ten  thousand  to  her  never- 
dying  soul.  Wm.  read  a  chapter  and  prayed.  As 
she  took  our  hands  at  parting  she  hoped  to  each  that 
she  would  meet  us  in  heaven. 

The  people  of  Va.  do  not  think  much  of  the 
colored  people.  We  met  a  civil  engineer  attached 
to  a  convict  camp,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  making 
stone  roads,  who  said  that  they  "don't  discuss  the 
problem  of  the  negro,  they  act  on  it;"  again  "the 
only  difference  between  one  in  chains  and  one  who 
is  not  is  that  one  is  caught  while  the  other  is  not." 
While  at  Abingdon,  Va.,  the  seat  of  Washington 
County,  a  burden  rested  on  Wm.  of  having  a  meeting 
with  the  prisoners  in  the  jail.  We  got  the  consent 
of  the  Deputy  Sheriff  for  a  meeting  at  3.30  P.  M. 
Going  to  the  jail  the  son,  of  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  who  looked  like  a  High  School  graduate, 
conducted  us  to  the  second  floor  where  are  kept  the 
white  prisoners;  the  colored  are  kept  on  the  third 
floor.  Wm.  discharged  himself  to  them  and  made 
some  mention  of  the  others  up  on  the  third  floor. 
"Oh,  they're  only  niggers  up  there,"  and  he  really 
believed  we  did  not  want  to  see  them.  We  had  a 
satisfactory  time  with  the  four  of  them,  two  wept, 
another  with  his  big  eyes  seemed  to  drink  in  every 
word,  the  other  was  in  the  dark,  I  could  not  see  him. 

Wm.  does  most  all  the  buying  and  looks  after 
the  horse  whilst  out  of  the  harness.  I  am  cook  and 
driver.  We  are  often  taken  for  gypsies,  and  fre- 
quently the  query  is  put  to  us  "what  are  you  haul- 
ing?" upon  which  we  hand  them  tracts  and  it  some- 
times opens  the  way  for  religious  conversation. 

Sincerely,  thy  friend, 
(Signed)        Frank  W.  Wood. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Affirmation — of  What? — The  leaders  of  modern 
religious  cults  know  the  value  of  affirmation,  and 
make  much  use  of  it  in  their  teaching.  They  say 
to  their  followers,  in  the  words  of  Emerson.  "Nerve 
yourselves  on  the  affirmatives."  They  know  well 
that  there  is  no  power  in  negatives  or  in  denials; 
and  that  only  positive  convictions  can  shape  human 
lives,  hence  they  inculcate  the  necessity  of  continu- 
ally affirming  certain  fundamental  truths.  The 
principle  is  sound;  but,  alas,  for  the  practice!  In 
a  recently  published  volume  on  the  "  New  Thought." 
1  as  it  is  called,  a  series  of  lessons  is  given  to  beginner-. 
These  consist  of  a  number  of  affirmations.  Here 
are  some  of  them:  "I  am  wise  and  strong  and  free.  ' 
"I  have  growth,  energy,  vitality,  and  power." 
"I  have  overcome  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the 
evil."    "I  am  pure,  I  am  strong."    Notice,  all 
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these  affirmations  are  about  self.  They  present  a 
new  form  of  self-righteousness;  to  wit,  self-righteous- 
ness masquerading  in  the  dress  of  a  false  philosophy. 
One  of  old  exclaimed,  "My  soul  shall  make  her 
boast  in  Jehovah,  the  meek  shall  hear  thereof,  and 
be  glad."  The  attitude  of  soul  before  described 
suggests  a  transposition  of  these  words  into,  "My 
soul  shall  make  her  boast  in  myself,  the  meek  shall 
hear  thereof,  and  be  sad." 

The  value  of  an  affirmation  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  that  is  affirmed.  To  affirm  our  own  goodness 
or  sufficiency  is  to  rest  in  a  falsehood.  The  affirma- 
tions that  are  true  and  helpful  are  not  affirmations 
of  self,  but  of  God;  they  are  not  affirmations  of  our 
own  goodness,  but  of  his  mercy;  they  are  not  affirma- 
tions of  our  own  sufficiency,  but  of  his  all-sufficiency. 
By  them  we  get  a  firmer  grip  upon  God,  and  receive 
into  ourselves  a  larger  measure  of  his  superabounding 
grace. — S.  S.  Times. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
of  the  25th  stated  that  after  several  hours  of  heated 
debate,  during  which  the  seven-year  enlistment 
tenure  provision  was  attacked  as  unconstitutional, 
the  conference  report  on  the  army  appropriation 
bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  later  by  the 
House.  Promptly  on  being  passed  by  the  Senate, 
the  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  and  that  body  agreed 
to  the  conference  report  without  a  dissenting  vote. 
The  bill  carries  approximately  $90,000,000,  which 
is  $3,000,000  less  than  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  has  declared  the 
Department  would  exert  every  effort  to  be  prepared 
to  establish  a  parcels  post  system,  as  provided  in 
the  postoffice  appropriation  bill.  Under  this 
legislation,  it  is  provided  that  hereafter  fourth  class 
mail  matter  shall  embrace  all  matter,  including 
farm  and  factory  products,  not  now  embraced  in 
the  first,  second  or  third  class,  and  not  exceeding 
eleven  pounds  in  weight,  nor  greater  in  size  than 
seventy-two  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined, 
nor  in  form  likely  to  injure  the  person  of  any  postal 
employe  or  damage  mail  equipment  or  other  mail 
matter,  and  not  of  a  character  perishable  within  the 
period  reasonably  required  for  transportation  and 
delivery. 

A  despatch  from  Easton,  Pa.,  mentions  that 
following  the  example  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad, 
the  Lehigh  Valley  management  has  issued  orders 
declaring  that  the  company  will  not  tolerate  train- 
men or  enginemen  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  while  on  or  off  duty. 

It  is  said  that  notwithstanding  the  spread  of 
temperance,  the  government  figures  on  the  subject 
of  strong  drink  show  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  produecd  more  whisky  and  rum  and  smoked 
more  cigarettes  during  the  fiscal  year  1912  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The  record 
production  of  intoxicants  for  1912  was  188,000,000 
or  13,000,000  gallons  greater  than  1911.  The  con- 
sumption of  whisky  and  rum  for  1912  was  133,400,- 
000  gallons. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  the  public 
health  service  has  just  issued  a  booklet  of  "Plain 
Talk"  to  ship  captains,  telling  how  they  may  keep 
their  craft  clean  of  plague,  yellow  fever,  small- 
pox, cholera,  typhus  and  other  scourges.  Going 
on  the  theory  that  every  master  wants  to  keep  his 
ship  out  of  quarantine,  the  service  has  published  it 
to  convince  shipmasters  how  they  may  make  quar- 
antine unnecessary. 

It  is  stated  that  persons  interested  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  colored  race  are  watching  closely  de- 
velopments expected  to  follow  the  first  Negro 
Farmers  and  Gardeners'  Conference,  held  lately 
in  the  Downingtown  Industrial  and  Agricultural 
School.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  the  end  that 
more  colored  men  and  women  be  induced  to  leave 
the  big  cities  of  Pennsylvania,  settle  in  country 
towns  of  the  State  and  take  up  rural  pursuits. 
Exhibits  of  products  raised  by  colored  farmers 
brought  before  the  conference  showed  that  those 
of  the  race  who  have  taken  to  the  fields  already 
have  accomplished  quite  as  creditable  results  as 
their  white  competitors.  The  Negro  Farmers  and 
Gardeners'  Conference  was  inaugurated  several 
months  ago  by  a  committee  of  colored  men.  At 
present,  it  is  said,  there  are  10,000  less  colored  per- 
sons working  in  Pennsylvania  as  farmers  than  in 
1860,  and  200,000  fewer  farms  are  owned  by  colored 
persons  in  the  United  Slates  than  was  the  case 
forty  years  ago. 


It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  the  late  Chief 
Geronimo's  band  of  278  Apache  Indians,  prisoners 
of  war  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  will  be  released  and  turned 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  War  with  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  for  such  disposition  as  he  may  direct. 
This  action  follows  the  conference  report  on  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  agreed  upon  to-day  by 
managers  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Foreign. — William  Booth,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Salvation  Army,  died  in  London  on  the 
20th  inst.  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  born  in  Nottingham,  Eng.  It  is  stated  that 
20,000  persons  called  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  his 
memory  while  his  body  lay  in  state.  Almost  the 
last  words  of  General  Booth  were  uttered  just  before 
he  lost  consciousness.  He  was  referring  to  God's 
promises,  and  speaking  with  great  difficulty,  said: 
"They  are  sure — they  are  sure — if  you  will  only 
believe!"  His  son,  Bramwell  Booth,  has  been  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Salvationists  scattered  through  fifty-four 
countries. 

A  banquet  was  recently  given  by  the  American 
Society  in  London  to  mark  the  centenary  of  the 
war  of  1812,  and  the  completion  of  100  years  of 
peace  between  the  two  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions. Earnest  protestations  of  esteem  and  good 
will  were  offered  by  representative  speakers  on  both 
sides. 

Information  from  Nicaragua  has  been  received 
at  Washington  to  the  effect  that  430  Government 
troops  have  lately  been  massacred  in  that  country 
by  insurgents;  2,000  American  marines  and  others 
have  been  sent  to  that  country  from  Washington 
to  protect  foreign  lives  and  property. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  of  the  19th  states  that 
the  first  aeroplane  trip  from  Paris  to  Berlin  was 
completed  on  that  day  by  a  Swiss  air  man  competing 
for  a  prize.  The  journey  had  occupied  parts  of 
two  days. 

It  is  stated  that  about  350  American  teachers, 
under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Fick,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, are  making  a  tour  of  Germany  and  studying 
educational  methods  and  conditions.  The  teachers 
are  unanimous  in  their  admiration  for  the  German 
system  of  education,  and  they  say  that  the  United 
States  must  imitate  it  if  we  are  to  keep  up.  Tests 
were  made  of  average  German  schoolboys  and  it 
was  found  that  they  showed  a  much  wider  fund  of 
knowledge  at  a  given  age  than  average  American 
bo3's.  One  of  the  things  cited  as  making  it  easier 
for  German  children  is  the  regularity  of  the  German 
spelling.  The  uncertainty  of  English  spelling,  it 
was  declared,  causes  a  great  waste  of  time. 

A  despatch  from  Hong  Kong,  China,  of  the  21st 
says:  "Great  excitement  prevails  throughout 
southern  China  in  connection  with  the  execution  of 
two  members  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen's  party.  It  is 
said  that  the  people  of  the  south  consider  the  sole 
solution  of  the  present  crisis  is  the  formation  of 
separate  southern  and  northern  republics." 

It  has  recently  been  stated  in  explanation  of  the 
rapid  recovery  of  France  to  a  condition  of  prosperity 
after  the  late  war  that  there  are  45,000  agricultural 
schools  in  that  country,  each  with  a  plat  of  ground 
around  it,  where  the  children  are  instructed  in 
making  things  grow  with  results  which  have  been 
very  helpful. 


RECEIPTS. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 

Morris  Linton,  N.  J.;  R.  Satterthwaite,  Del.; 
Hannah  B.  Evans,  G't'n,  and  for  Edith  W.  Silver; 
Wm.  E.  Mekeel,  Agt.,  N.Y. ;  $10,  for  Sara  D.  Mekeel, 
H.  Foster  Owen,  Jesse  Mekeel,  Edward  Wood 
and  Arthur  H.  Wood;  M.  Elizabeth  Whitacre, 
Pa.,  $4,  for  herself  to  No.  27,  and  $1  each,  for 
Henry  W.  Whitacre  and  Wm.  S.  Whitacre;  Selma 
Taber  Miles,  O.;  Albert  B.  Bayes,  Eng.;  Lydia 
W.  Evans,  N.  J.,  $4,  for  Ezra  Evans  and  Joseph 
Stokes  Evans;  Richard  P.  Tatum,  Phila.;  Ruth  L. 
Jones,  G't'n;  Sara  W.  Heston,  G't'n;  E.  Hayes,  O.; 
Nathan  Pearson,  Ind.;  M.  D.  Forsythe,  Pa.;  John 
Stamp  Keeling,  Eng.,  10  s.;  Mary  Reynolds,  Ind.; 
Frances  B.  McCollin,  Pa.;  Abram  Stratton,  Pa.; 
Wm.  W.  Bacon,  G't'n;  Geo.  Bailey,  Jr.,  N.  J.; 
Margaret  P.  Case,  Pa.;  Anne  S.  Lippincott,  G't'n; 
Catharine  W.  Morris,  Pa.;  Margaret  J.  Scott  and 
for  Elizabeth  L.  Thomas,  Pa.; 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — Friend  to  act  as  assistant  in  the  opera- 
tion of  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  in  large  institution. 

Address  Edw.  T.  Binns, 

Monument  and  Belmont  Avenues,  Fairmount 
Park,  Phila.,  Pa. 

If  any  Friend  paid  a  subscription  to  E.  P.  Sellew 
after  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the  6th 
inst.,  receipt  for  which  was  not  printed  in  No.  7,  will 
he  please  advise  of  the  omission? 

Friends'  Select  School,  No.  140  N.  Sixteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  reopens  Ninth  Month  16,  1912. 
All  grades,  from  Primary  through  High  School. 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to 

Walter  W.  Haviland, 

Principal. 

Wanted. — Young  or  middle-aged  woman  to 
assist  with  household  duties  and  care  of  children  in 
Friend's  family  at  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Address  J.  W.  S. 
Care  of  The  Friend. 


Young   man   Friend,   of  business  experience, 
desires  a  position  as  manager  or  private  secretary. 
Address  S.  E.  W. 

Care  of  The  Friend. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  year, 
1912-1913,  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  10, 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
should  be  made  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 

Notice—  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day, 
Ninth  Month  12th,  at  10  o'clock.  Special  train 
will  leave  Market  Street  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  at 
9  o'clock;  Camden,  9.09;  Collingswood,  9.19; 
Haddonfield,  9.25;  Springdale,  9.33;  Marlton,  9.39; 
arriving  in  Medford  at  9.50. 

Returning  trains  at  1.30  and  5.10  p.  m.  The  ex- 
pense to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  special  train 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  patronage  it  receives. 

"The  Estaugh,"  Haddonfield,  N.  J. — A  home 
for  Friends  and  Friendly  people.  A  large  house 
has  been  purchased,  and  repairs  will  be  completed 
by  Ninth  Month  1,  1912,  ready  for  guests.  The 
place  is  attractive,  with  good  rooms,  old  shade, 
fruit,  garden,  chickens,  etc.  A  pleasant  room  on 
the  first  floor  can  be  secured.  On  behalf  of  the 
Admission  Committee, 

Anna  A.  Mickle,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Anna  Eastburn  Willets,  Chairman,  Haddon- 
field, N.  J.   

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Library: 

Mims — Sidney  Lanier 

Smith— All  the  Children  of  All  the  People. 

Pollard — History  of  England 

Emerson — Representative  Men. 

Greenwood — Lives   of   Hanoverian  Queens  of 

England. 
McKeever — Farm  Boys  and  Girls. 
Rolleston — Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Celtic  Race. 
Houston — The  Land  of  Draught. 
Church — Two  Thousand  Years  Ago. 
Beginning  Ninth  Month  2nd,  the  Library  will 
again  be  open  daily  from  nine  to  one  and  two  to 
five,  and  on  Seventh-days  from  nine  to  one  p.  m. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston, 

Librarian. 


Died.— On  Sixth-day,  Eighth  Month  23rd,  1912, 
Sarah  Hornor  Coates,  of  No.  1616  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  daughter  of  the  late  George  M.  and 
Rebecca  Hornor  Coates,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Eighth 

Month  6,  1912,  David  J.  Scott,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age;  a  valued  member  and  elder  of 
Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  His 
sorrowing  relatives  and  friends  are  comforted  in 
believing  his  purified  spirit,  through  the  mercy  of 
his  Saviour,  has  entered  into  that  rest  prepared  for 
the  "just  of  all  generations."  "Mark  the  perfect 
man  and  behold  the  upright;  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace." 
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The  Two  Poconos. 

Perhaps  the  surest  way  to  realize  the  exact 
:haracter  of  an  idea  that  we  entertain  is  to 
ittempt  to  reduce  it  to  practice.  Not  in- 
"requently  in  the  face  of  such  an  effort  we 
iiscover  either  that  the  idea  was  not  just 
,vhat  we  thought  it  was,  or  else  that  the 
expression  of  it  that  seemed  accurate  to  us 
was  in  some  particulars  very  imperfect  and 
misleading.  Something  of  this  kind  seems 
to  have  happened  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  summer  resort  by  Friends  in  the 
Pocono  Mountains.  The  undertaking  only 
a  short  time  ago  was  one,  now  it  is  distinctly 
two  with  a  separateness  of  character  plain 
enough  for  "one  who  runs  to  read."  It  is 
presumable  that  in  the  case  of  both  resorts 
some  prospect  of  service  for  the  Society  (of 
world  service,  if  we  may  phrase  it  so)  was  in 
the  mind  of  Friends.  This  aspect  of  service  in 
the  two  resorts  has  been  brought  to  view  in  a 
recent  sojourn  of  a  week  at  each  place.  It 
may  be  important  enough  for  the  Society  at 
large  to  claim  consideration  in  The  Friend. 
Should  it  appear  that  two  distinct  fields  of 
service  are  opened  (or  opening)  by  the  divi 
sion  of  the  forces,  no  further  justification 
should  be  needed  (if  any  is  needed  at  all) 
for  the  two  centres  in  the  place  of  one. 

First,  then,  as  to  Pocono  Manor  and  the 
opportunity  for  service  possible  for  it.  The 
central  idea  of  the  Manor  is  a  large  Inn. 
To  some,  any  suggestion  that  such  an 
establishment  contains  an  opportunity  for 
social  and  religious  service  is  little  short  of 
ludicrous.  In  their  view  an  Inn  is  a  business 
proposition,  pure  and  simple,  and  they  have 
no  use  for  what  they  call  "mere  sentiment." 
Theoretically  we  might  coincide  with  such 
but  fortunately  an  accumulation  of  contrary 
experience  by  Friends  in  similar  efforts 


elsewhere,  makes  the  purpose,  to  use  an 
Inn  as  a  centre  of  far  reaching  good,  fully 
justified.    The  case  of  Lake  Mohonk  has 
national   recognition   in   this   line.    It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  an  isolated  case. 
We  are  quite  unaccustomed  to  think  of 
boarding-house   establishments   except  as 
pecuniary  ventures.    Insensibly  always  but 
quite  sensibly  in  the  case  of  a  long  roll  of 
those  conducted  by  honored  Friends  they 
nave  become  centres  from  which  much 
good  has  radiated.    What,  let  us  inquire, 
is  the  special   thing  Friends   have  con- 
tributed to  such  enterprises?  Unquestion- 
ably this  has  been  the  pervasive  atmosphere 
of  home.    Two  centuries  of  practice  in  giving 
the  home  an  atmosphere  of  religious  and 
social  refinement  with  the  grosser  matters  of 
sense  much  excluded  has  had  its  effect  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  So  the  cultured  rich 
seek  such  hostelries.  A  morning  Bible  reading, 
even  a  well-established  Friends'  Meeting, 
and  other  distinctive  characteristics  attract 
rather  than  repel  such.    These  Friendly 
observances  make  a  good  stock  in  trade  and 
one  may  rejoice  that  it  is  so.    It  may  be 
ground  for  believing  that  the  world  is 
better  than  we  thought.    Of  course  the 
"cultured  rich"  demand  an  expensive  stand- 
ard of  living.    Plainness,  in  the  sense  of  a 
subdued  taste  in  furnishing  and  equipment, 
they  will  accept,  but  the  private  bath  and 
all  the  living  conveniences  of  electric  light, 
telephone   and    the    like,    have  become 
indispensable  to  them.    These  conveniences 
on  a  mountain  top  cost  money,  and  in 
conducting  such  a  place  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  prices  that  are  prohibitive  to  many. 
Such  considerations  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article.    The  point  of  im- 
portance to  which  attention  is  invited  is 
the  successful  Inn,  and  its  widening  circle  of 
refined  and  cultured  people.    Is  the  service 
of  such  an  undertaking  concluded,  may  we 
ask,  when  the  right  religious  and  social 
atmosphere  is  maintained  by  Bible  reading 
and  meeting  for  worship?    We  wish  to 
contend  that  it  is  then  only  fairly  begun 
In  doing  so  we  realize  that  the  expansion 
of  service  we  wish  to  suggest  cannot  come  at 
once  by  the  decision  of  a  managing  Board 
cannot  come  at  all  without  much  wisdom 
and  tact.    But  we  are  a  Society  of  Friends 
still  with  a  world  mission.    In  Education, 


_  /   "    —  1   r  "   O  

Subject  Races,  in  Missions  we  have  a  call, 
and  we  need  to  cultivate  every  right  op- 
portunity to  extend  the  call.  So  in  vision 
we  see  the  work  of  the  Manor  expanded  to 
contribute  further  to  accomplish  these  ends 
— to  accomplish  them  so  wisely  that  the 
popularity  of  the  resort  will  increase,  even 
with  classes  who  may  not  at  once  seem  to 
lave  any  interest  at  all  in  "  causes."  Spring 
and  autumn  conferences,  Mohonk  style, 
may  accomplish  this,  or  there  may  be  a 
Detter  way.  In  any  event,  such  a  Quaker 
community  as  is  already  established  there 
should  make  itself  felt  in  growing  circles  of 
world  influence.  The  opportunity  is  en- 
tirely too  inviting  to  be  lost. 

Hotel  life  has  been  written  down  as  "  the 
3ane  of  modern  civilization."  Very  dif- 
ferent from  this  verdict  has  been  the  judg- 
ment expressed  above.  At  best  this  is  a  one- 
sided view,  subject  to  clear  limitation. 
Doubtless  it  expressed  for  him  who  invented 
the  phrase  a  protest  against  what  is  called 
the  "passing  of  the  home."  With  such  a 
protest  we  should  all  agree.  Indeed,  not 
unlikely  those  of  us  who  regard  an  Inn  as  a 
great  modern  labor  and  care-saving  device 
would  most  readily  admit  its  limitations. 
There  is  a  very  important  sense  in  which  it 
is  not  educational.  It  affords  a  good  op- 
portunity for  refined  leisure,  and  for  activity 
along  lines  of  proper  diversion,  but  no  op- 
portunity at  all  to  deal  with  the  processes 
of  living  in  the  way  represented  as  most 
valuable  for  the  young  by  many  modern 
educators.  City  homes  also  at  their  best 
have  little  such  opportunity,  and  if  the  sum- 
mer is  to  afford  none,  the  present  generation 
is  doomed  to  grow  up  with  lamentable 
helplessness  in  serving  themselves.  The 
Pocono  Lake  Preserve  offers  many  at- 
tractions. No  one  of  the  whole  list  seems 
to  us  to  vie  with  the  scope  it  affords, 
particularly  to  young  people,  to  deal  directly 
with  the  processes  of  living,  in  a  way  cal- 
culated to  advance  their  real  education. 

No  community  in  camp  life  or  in  modified 
camp  life  can  escape  the  educational  ad- 
vantages referred  to  above.  Why  not 
organize  and  develop  these  advantages  in 
anticipation  of  a  movement  that  just  now 
seems  to  promise  to  become  national  in 
[scope?   Why  should  the  Society  of  Friends 
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not  be  pioneers  in  this  summer  extension 
work  of  our  already  famous  educational 
system?  Can  not  the  ideas  in  the  following 
presentation  from  the  Springfield  Republican 
be  much  further  adapted  than  at  present 
to  the  interesting  embryo  at  the  Preserve? 
Then  in  a  very  important  sense  the  two 
Poconos  will  supplement  each  other  and 
we  shall  all  be  glad  they  are  not  more  than 
ten  miles  apart. 

J.  H.  B. 

From  the  Springfield  Republican. 

Vacation  School  Substitute. 


ADVANTAGES    OVER    PRESENT   SUMMER  CAMPS- 
PENSE  NOT  PROHIBITIVE. 


(Written  by  Henry  S.  Curtis,  for  the  Survey  Press  Bureau.) 

For  the  last  two  decades  the  number  of  camps  for 
school  children  has  been  increasing  rapidly  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  farm  camps  and  mountain 
camps,  Nature-study  camps  and  athletic  camps, 
study  camps  and  scout  camps.  In  response  to 
the  demand  for  physical  trainers  to  take  charge  of 
camps  during  the  summer,  many  schools  of  physical 
education  now  require  all  students  to  take  a  course 
in  camping.  In  Germany  and  Denmark  many 
thousands  of  children  are  sent  to  the  country  every 
year  at  public  expense.  We  have  a  few  municipal 
camps  in  this  country,  and  a  few  camps  belonging 
to  private  schools,  but  we  may  well  ask  if  the  camp, 
bringing  as  it  does  a  contact  with  Nature,  and  the 
possibility  of  intimate  social  relations,  does  not 
belong  to  education  in  general. 

Civilization  has  grown  away  from  the  life  of 
Nature,  but  we  all  seek  to  get  back  to  it  to  rest. 
During  the  long  summer  vacation  there  is  little  for 
the  girls  and  nothing  for  the  boys  to  do  in  the  city. 
Conditions  have  improved  with  the  establishing 
of  playgrounds,  but  no  city  playground  can  satisfy 
the  Nature  hunger  of  the  child.  None  of  us  chooses 
to  stay  in  the  city  during  the  summer,  but  for  the 
child  who  has  nothing  to  do  it  is  tenfold  worse. 
For  the  average  parent  it  is  often  not  possible  to 
make  any  suitable  provision  for  his  children  during 
the  summer.  Even  if  the  family  has  a  country 
home  it  would  be  better  for  the  parents  and  the 
children,  for  a  part  of  the  summer  at  least,  to  be 
separated,  in  order  that  the  parents  may  rest  and 
the  children  gain  the  self-reliance  which  comes  from 
a  more  independent  li£e. 

We  have  three  common  types  of  camps:  The 
institutional  camp  of  the  church,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  settlement  or  boys'  club; 
the  fresh-air  or  charity  camp,  and  the  private  or 
pay  camp.  Each  of  these  suffers  from  adverse 
conditions  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  idea  of 
camping.  In  the  institutional  camp  the  children 
usually  know  each  other  and  are  under  the  direction 
of  people  whom  they  know.  But  the  camp  is 
usually  for  two  or  three  weeks  only,  and  the  children 
are  still  in  the  city  for  the  most  of  the  summer. 
The  fresh-air  charity  camps  are  doing  good  work, 
but  the  children  cannot  be  well  selected.  The  timid 
child  is  often  not  reached,  and  the  more  aggressive 
one  is  sometimes  sent  out  by  several  public  institu- 
tions. The  children  do  not  usually  know  each 
other  or  the  people  in  charge  of  them.  The  private 
camp  keeps  the  children  for  a  longer  time,  but 
often  they  do  not  know  each  other  or  those  in  charge 
and  the  expense  is  prohibitive  for  the  average  parent. 
If  the  summer  camp  has  come  in  response  to  a 
general  and  not  a  special  need — if,  in  other  words, 
it  is  a  requirement  of  most  children — there  should 
be  some  public  provision  for  it. 

As  is  well  known,  the  English  idea  of  a  school  is 
a  boarding  school  in  the  country.  From  the  time 
he  is  nine  years  old  until  he  finishes  in  the  university, 
the  son  of  an  English  gentleman  lives  at  the  school, 
and  sees  his  parents  only  during  the  vacations.  The 
English  educator  claims  that  this  life  is  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  social  and  moral  training 
which  comes  from  a  many-sided  contact  of  the 
pupil  with  his  masters  and  fellows.  We  in  America 
do  not  accept  this  ideal.  We  believe  that  such 
extended  separation  of  parent  and  child  is  bad, 
both  for  the  home  and  the  younger  children,  though 


it  does  produce  gentlemen  and  manly,  self-reliant 
young  fellows.  But  we  regret  the  absence  of  social 
life  in  the  schools,  the  slender  opportunities  for 
friendship  between  pupils,  the  absence  of  school 
traditions,  and,  most  of  all,  the  lack  of  intimate 
contact  between  the  pupil  and  teacher. 

Does  not  the  summer  camp  offer  an  opportunity 
for  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  training?  May 
it  not  well  take  up  the  social,  moral  and  athletic 
work  which  is  so  important  in  English  schools? 
The  school  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  attachment 
for  the  camp  idea.  I  should  like  to  see  each  of  our 
large  city  schools  possess  a  farm  in  the  country  as 
a  part  of  its  regular  equipment.  On  this  farm  should 
be  dormitories  or  cottages  sufficient  to  provide  for 
all  the  older  pupils  of  the  school.  Soon  after  the 
schools  have  closed  children  should  be  sent  out  to 
these  camps  for  the  summer,  either  at  their  own  or 
public  expense,  as  the  circumstances  demand. 
Everything  should  be  plain  and  simple.  Nature 
would  provide  them  with  pure  air  and  water,  and 
they  should  have  fresh  vegetables  every  day  from 
the  farm.  They  should  do  most  of  the  work  them- 
selves. I  would  have  half  of  each  day  devoted  to 
working  in  the  garden  or  the  fields,  or  the  carpenter 
shop,  according  to  the  interest  of  the  children,  and. 
the  other  half  given  to  play  and  the  making  of  various 
collections  of  all  the  common  flowers,  leaves  and 
rocks.  They  should  become  familiar  with  and 
learn  how  to  feed  chickens,  pigs,  sheep  and  cows. 
They  should  become  familiar  with  all  the  common 
grains  and  vegetables  and  learn  how  to  raise  them. 
Occasionally  there  should  be  a  long  walk  across  the 
country  to  another  camp,  where  games  might  be 
played. 

Moreover,  every  camp  should  be  provided  with 
a  good  library,  the  children's  books  being  sent  out 
from  the  city  to  these  camps  at  the  beginning  of 
the  vacation.  Rainy  and  hot  days  and  the  evenings 
furnish  opportunity  for  far  more  general  reading 
than  is  now  done  by  the  average  child.  This  camp 
should  be  in  charge  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
schools  so  far  as  possible,  thus  providing  a  con- 
tinuity of  influence  and  the  intimacy  of  acquaintance 
which  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  These 
teachers  should  be  extensively  assisted  by  college 
and  normal  school  graduates.  By  a  camp  of  this 
kind  we  should  be  able  to  protect  the  children  from 
the  manifest  danger  and  temptations  of  the  city 
streets.  To  secure  social  and  moral  training  through 
intimate  contact  with  the  teachers  and  the  children 
would  mean  a  necessary  acquaintance  with  Nature. 


Who  is  Captain? — A  self-mastered  man 
is  a  failure.  Self-confidence,  self-culture, 
duty  to  self,  are  tempting  baits  held  out 
very  successfully  by  Satan,  and  caught  up 
even  by  Christian  people.  What  more 
overworked  bit  of  verse  is  there,  for  example, 
in  leading  people  in  the  wrong  direction 
than  those  lines  of  W.  E.  Henley's: 

"I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

It  would  be  a  sorry  outlook  for  any  man 
who  really  knows  himself  to  have  to  believe 
this.  The  Apostle  Paul  did  not  talk  that 
way.  He  had  made  too  awful  and  tragic 
a  wreck  of  things  when  he  was  mastering 
his  fate  and  captaining  his  soul.  Not  until 
the  Captain  of  his  Salvation  stepped  in  and 
took  charge  was  there  any  hope  for  Paul. 
And  so  for  every  man  whose  fate  is  not 
failure  and  whose  soul  is  not  lost.  Let  us 
turn  forever  from  the  Devil-coined  lies  about 
self-direction  to  the  eternal  bond-service 
of  the  only  Master  in  whom  there  is  life. — 
Sunday  School  Times. 


The  Bright  Side. — If  you  have  faith, 
preach  it;  if  you  have  doubts,  bury  them; 
if  you  have  joy,  share  it;  if  you  have  sor- 
row, bear  it.  Find  the  bright  side  of  things 
and  help  others  to  get  sight  of  it  also.  This 
is  the  only  and  surest  way  to  be  cheerful 
and  happy. 


NO  ONE  HAD  TOLD  HER. 

She  was  just  in  the  bloom  of  life's  morning; 

She  was  happy  and  free  and  fair; 
And  a  glance  in  her  bright  eyes  would  tell  you 

Of  nothing  but  innocence  there. 

She  was  waiting  for  some  one  to  tell  her, 

As  she  stood  with  reluctant  feet, 
On  the  banks  of  the  wonderful  river 

Where  childhood  and  womanhood  meet. 

She  waited,  but  still  no  one  told  her 

The  secret  of  life  so  sublime; 
And  she  held  not  the  safeguard  of  knowledge 

In  life's  beautiful  morning  time. 

The  flower  so  sweetly  unfolding 

Was  crushed  by  a  rough  hand  one  day, 

And  the  jewel,  so  sacred,  so  precious, 
Was  stolen  and  taken  away. 

— The  Light. 

In  the  Old  Dominion. 

(Continued  from  page  69.) 

Another  very  interesting  day  we  spent 
"Afloat  on  the  James"  (to  quote  the  guide- 
book issued  by  the  Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co.). 
We  take  the  small  steamer  Mobjack  early, 
breakfasting  on  board,  and,  turning  just 
below  Old  Point  Comfort,  swing  round  into 
the  turbid  orange-colored  current  of  the 
James,  swollen  by  heavy  spring  rains,  and 
make  our  first  stop  at  Newport  News, 
where  the  great  ship-yards  are  the  point  of 
interest.  About  the  coaling  piers  such  a 
fleet  of  English  steamers  is  lying  as  to  call! 
to  mind  the  great  strike,  and  consequent 
scarcity  of  coal  across  the  water. 

This  is  the  first  of  many  stops;  all  day 
long  our  leisurely  course  is  punctuated  by 
them.  All  sorts  of  freight  and  passengers 
are  taken  on  and  put  off,  not  the  least 
troublesome  being  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
half-grown  lambs.  Some  of  the  latter  have 
to  be  caught  and  carried  on  by  the  deck- 
hands like  large  and  restless  babies. 

Jamestown  is  of  course  the  point  of  great- 
est historic  interest  on  our  route,  but  we 
had  gone  by  land  to  visit  the  ruins  there 
some  years  before,  and  did  not  care  for  the 
rather  too-showy  monument  which  was 
placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition. 
The  fine  wall  built  by  the  government  to 
protect  the  river-front  seems  better  worth 
while. 

We  had  anticipated  Jamestown,  but  no 
one  had  prepared  our  minds  for  the  fine  old 
colonial  homes:  "Brandon,"  "Shirley," 
"Weyanoke,"  and  "Westover,"  the  finest 
of  them  all.  It  was  the  home  of  Col. 
William  Byrd,  founder  of  Richmond,  father 
of  the  "beautiful  Evelyn  Byrd,"  and  was 
built  in  1737.  From  its  terraced  lawn  above 
the  river  it  looks  forth  as  stately  as  ever, 
with  its  four  great  chimneys,  its  beautiful 
carved  doorway,  its  background  of  noble 
trees. 

The  little  fishing  villages  close  along  shore 
are  made  up  of  tiny  frame  cabins  with  wooden 
chimneys,  and  again  we  admire  the  skilful 
handling  of  their  little  boats  by  the  dark- 
skinned  fishermen. 

One  of  our  passengers  is  a  venerable 
colored  minister,  whose  "straight  collar" 
accords  well  with  his  serious  face,  and  who, 
at  various  landings,  answers  from  the  deck 
the  greetings  or  questions  of  his  friends  upon 
the  wharf. 

The  whistle  of  our  boat  as  we  near  a 
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landing  seems  to  arouse  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. Distant  passengers  appear  coming 
over  the  bluff.  We  opine  that  they  will 
surely  miss  the  boat,  only  to  find  that  they 
can  gauge  the  boat's  movements  better 
than  we.  The  captain  steps  ashore,  some- 
times to  buy  a  shad  for  dinner,  sometimes, 
it  seems,  only  to  hear  the  news. 

Perhaps  a  little  country  store  is  nestled 
under  the  bank,  a  row  of  saddle  horses  tied 
to  the  rail  near  by.  A  young  girl,  or  a 
group  of  them,  is  seen  coming  for  the  mail. 

We  go  down  to  dinner,  and  the  Captain 
discusses  Southern  farming  over  the  freshly- 
cooked  shad. 

The  afternoon  drifts  on  toward  evening. 
We  pass  City  Point,  and  the  Captain  points 
out  the  pretty  cottage  that  "was  Grant's 
headquarters;"  we  go  through  the  famous 
I  Dutch  Gap  Canal,"  which  though  scarcely 
more  than  our  boat's  length  cuts  off  seven 
miles  of  the  river,  so  tortuous  are  its  windings. 
We  pass  Berkeley,  the  home  of  President 
Harrison,  and  so,  bye  and  bye,  we  see  ahead 
the  lights  of  Richmond. 

The  "Sage  of  Monticello"  never  could 
have  imagined  such  a  hotel  as  the  one  which 
bears  his  name!  It  was  the  "hobby"  of  a 
rich  merchant,  who  wanted  Richmond  to 
have  the  best,  in  that  way,  and  while  this 
may  not  be  called  a  lofty  ambition,  the  re- 
sults are  most  satisfying  to  the  traveler. 

It  is  at  once  beautiful  and  luxurious; 
clean  and  comfortable.  In  the  "palm- 
room,"  against  their  green  background,  is 
Valentine's  statue  of  Jefferson,  in  riding- 
cloak  and  boots,  a  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  held  in  one  hand. 

After  a  night's  rest,  we  went  out  in  the 
spring  sunshine  to  "see  the  sights,"  and 
had  an  interesting  hour  in  the  shop  of  a 
dealer  in  antiques,  who  keeps  a  man  con- 
stantly traveling  through  the  South,  buy- 
ing up  rare  old  furniture,  china,  pictures, 
and  so  forth.  He  showed  us  a  beautiful 
old  mahogany  secretary,  its  claw  feet  tipped 
with  ivory  nails  and  rich  in  little  nooks  and 
secret  drawers  hidden  in  the  paneling.  It 
had  been  kept  hidden  away  ever  since  the 
war,  he  told  us,  and  "it  took  a  whole  year 
to  buy  it." 

Next  we  made  our  way  to  the  Confederate 
Museum,  which  is  in  the  house  occupied  by 
Jefferson  Davis,  while  President  of  the 
Confederacy.  It  is  a  square,  pillared 
mansion  built  in  1819.  For  twenty  years 
after  the  war  it  was  used  as  a  public  school. 
Then  an  association  of  women  asked  the 
city  for  it,  that  they  might  preserve  it,  and 
with  it  such  "relics  of  a  lost  cause"  as  they 
could  gather  together.  Their  appeal  to 
the  Southern  States  was  generously  an- 
swered, and  now  each  room  is  marked  with 
the  name  of  a  state,  and  one,  the  old  library, 
bears  over  its  doorway  the  inscription,  "The 
Solid  South."  The  whole  thing  is  a  graphic 
history  of  the  war,  and  read,  of  course,  from 
the  side  of  which  we  have  heard  the  least. 

The  gentlewoman  in  charge  replied 
courteously  but  firmly,  when  a  rather 
tactless  visitor  asked  if  she  "did  not  feel 
now  that  it  was  all  right," — "no:  1  cannot 
say  that  I  do!"  Pressed  still  further  by 
some  questions  about  the  treatment  of 
Northern  men  in  Libby  prison,  she  answered, 


"We  gave  them  meat  when  our  own  soldiers 
in  the  field  had  none!" 

Relics  of  all  sorts  are  shown;  many  of 
them  the  "little  things"  that  specially  appeal 
to  a  woman's  heart — homespun  clothing, 
a  little  dress  "kept  in  memory  of  a  little 
girl  who  went  away"  while  "her  father  was 
serving  in  the  army,"  a  doll,  with  a  letter 
describing  how  "Lulu  was  the  companion 
of  my  childish  joys  and  sorrows.  Her 
dress,  made  of  the  scraps  of  my  own  first 
'  after-the-war  calico,'  was  cut  and  sewed 
by  myself." 

There  are  many  uniforms,  hats  and  caps, 
shot  through,  tattered  flags; — a  son's  letter 
to  his  father,  hastily  written,  with  weak 
fingers,  after  he  was  wounded,  and  stained 
with  blood;  the  sketch  of  an  officer's  funeral, 
a  woman  reading  from  the  Bible  by  the  open 
grave,  the  weeping  children,  two  old  colored 
servants  waiting  to  lower  the  coffin; — much 
more  to  make  the  pity  and  the  sadness  of 
it  all  fresh  and  real  to  us,  even  after  the  half- 
century  of  time  which  has  brought  so  much 
healing  of  old  scars  and  re-building  of  waste 
places. 

Portraits  of  officers,  especially  in  the 
North  Carolina  room,  impressed  us  by  their 
youthful  faces.  Even  the  daring  Ashby 
looked  like  a  gentle  boy;  and  laid  with  his 
saddle,  pistols  and  gauntlets,  in  the  same 
glass  case,  were  his  dainty  baby  cap  and 
dress  and  a  miniature  of  the  beautiful 
young  mother  who  made  them.  Certainly 
the  Southern  women  gave  of  their  dearest 
and  best  for  the  "  lost  cause,"  and  we  can- 
not wonder  that  some  bitterness  remained. 
Only  such  a  great  nature  as  Robert  E.  Lee's 
could  meet  defeat  as  he  did! 

The  afternoon  we  spent  in  Hollywood 
Cemetery,  which  exceeds  Mount  Auburn, 
or  Concord's  Sleepy  Hollow  in  natural 
beauty;  lying  on  steep  hill-slopes  from 
which  one  looks  down  on  the  rapids  of  the 
James,  far  below.  These  are  interspersed 
with  lovely  little  dells,  abloom  with  myrtle, 
violets  and  daffodils  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and  a  tiny  wild  pansy,  which  was  new 
to  us.  Their  dainty  purple  blossoms  car- 
peted the  grave  of  "  Jeb"  Stuart,  the  dashing 
Confederate  raider  Here  lie  the  remains 
of  two  Presidents,  Monroe  and  Tyler,  of 
"John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,"  of  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  of  Jefferson  Davis,  his  wife  and  children, 
and  many  more  of  the  old  Southern  aristoc- 
racy. 

The  Capitol  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  park, 
with  statues  of  Washington,  of  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  and  other  great  Virginians. 

The  ride  of  the  next  day  to  Washington 
took  us  through  Fredericksburg,  across  the 
Rappahannock,  past  other  places  which 
revived  our  history  of  the  civil  war,  on  to 
Washington  and  more  familiar  scenes. 
The  leisurely  Southern  railways  give  time 
for  observation,  though  they  do  bear  hard 
upon  the  patience  of  the  Northern  business 
man. 

And  the  negro!  He  may  be  a  "problem," 
but  who  can  fancy  Virginia  without  him? 
In  the  fields,  on  the  wharves  and  boats,  in 
dining-room  and  kitchen,  his  willing  hand 
and  flashing  smile,  his  soft  voice  and  ready 
wit  are  at  your  service.  Perhaps  he  is  so 
obvious,  and  so  interesting  to  the  Northern 


eyes,  that  we  forget  the  needs  of  the  poorer 
white  people. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  meet  a  lady  whose 
home  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  has 
been  in  the  country  back  of  Hampton. 
To  hear  her  tell  of  some  of  her  experiences 
was  to  realize  afresh  what  the  results  of  war 
must  be.  Beside  the  care  of  her  own  family 
of  six  children,  she  has  taken  care  for  her 
whole  community.  While  her  husband 
held  services  in  a  little  chapel  near  by,  she 
provided  clothing  for  the  poorest,  that  they 
might  attend  them.  To  some  families  she 
brought  their  first  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
"  They  seemed  never  to  have  heard  of  Jesus," 
she  said.  The  farm  and  home  have  been  a 
constant  object-lesson,  and  she  and  her 
family  have  shown  that  honest  labor  is  a 
noble  and  worthy  thing  to  the  indolent 
and  shiftless.  She  has  improved  the  public 
schools,  organizing  a  "  Patron's  League," 
to  bring  teachers  and  parents  together.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  she  was  waging  a  war 
against  mosquitoes  and  flies,  and  laughingly 
told  of  her  experiences  in  talking  the  matter 
over  with  the  school-children  and  trying 
to  get  up  a  public  sentiment  against  the 
household  pests.  Her  company,  and  that 
of  three  of  her  six  children,  whom  we  were 
also  privileged  to  meet,  recalled  Whittier's 
description  of  the  farmer's  wife  in  "Among 
the  Hills,"  and  his  conclusion,  "If  woman  lost 
us  Eden,  such  as  she  alone  restore  it." 

In  Virginia,  as  further  South,  one  sees 
the  effect  of  Northern  enterprise  and 
Northern  capital.  And  yet  the  Southerner 
himself,  with  his  deliberate  ease,  his  un- 
failing courtesy  to  women,  his  apparent 
enjoyment  of  life,  is  attractive  in  his  own 
land,  and  for  a  restful  vacation  we  agree 
that  there  is  nothing  better  than  meeting 
spring  halfway  in  "the  old  Dominion." 

Spending  and  Giving* 

SARAH  W.  ELKINTON. 

We  are  told  to  look  at  life  in  the  large. 
It  is  our  highest  duty  and  our  greatest  joy 
to  grasp  early  the  Divine  plan  for  these 
lives  of  ours.  Therefore  I  introduce  my 
topic  by  a  fundamental  thought. 

There  is  no  greater  factor  for  the  uplift  of 
humanity  than  a  healthy,  energetic,  capable 
Christian  family.  The  ambition  of  youth 
and  the  crown  of  old  age  should  be  just 
such  children — dedicated  to  the  betterment 
of  the  human  race.  To  develop  such  a 
family  wholesome  food,  suitable  clothing, 
moral  training  and  religious  teaching  are 
all  necessary. 

Expensive  delicacies,  elegant  clothes  and 
dissipating  recreations  are  certainly  hin- 
drances to  the  growth  of  physical,  moral 
and  spiritual  fibre.  Omitting  the  spending 
of  mother  love  and  father  devotion,  etc., 
which  are  far  more  essential  than  any 
amount  of  coin,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  spending  of  money  for  social  service 
through  the  family. 

1  suppose  we  are  fortunate  in  not  being 
concerned  with  the  merelv  living  wage,  or  it 
might  be  a  question  which  of  the  essentials 
was  most  essential.  We  can  buy  wholesome 
food  and  simple  suitable  clothing  for  our 

*  A  paper  read  at  Pocono  Lake  Conference. 
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families.  Let  us  always  remember  that 
there  are  many,  many  people  who  cannot. 

Some  of  you  have  read  a  series  of  articles 
last  winter  on  household  management  and 
may  have  been  rather  shocked,  as  I  was,  by 
the  statement  that  a  family  could  not  be 
"socially  efficient"  with  an  income  less  than 
$1,200  a  year.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
author  failed  to  reckon  that  the  higher 
things  of  life  are  not  to  be  bought  with 
dollars  when  she  made  that  statement. 
She  forgot  that  Jesus  came  to  a  family  not 
socially  efficient  according  to  her  standard, 
and  that  He  did  not  come  there  by  accident. 
She  failed  to  remember  the  quality  of 
character  developed  by  struggles  with  ad- 
versity, and  the  beautiful  willingness  of 
those  who  have  little  to  share  with  those 
who  have  less. 

We  were  told  at  Mohonk  that  among 
just  such  people  were  found  the  optimists 
if  not  the  saints,  and  among  the  favored 
classes  and  college  people  the  pessimists  and 
cynics.  Providence  has  a  wondrous  way  of 
making  things  more  even  than  they  seem 
in  this  world. 

I  am  not  advocating  poverty,  and  I  know 
by  experience  that  a  light  purse  in  the  face 
of  many  pressing  needs  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  naturally  longed  for.  But  I  do  believe 
that  a  surplus  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  especial- 
ly in  the  upbringing  of  a  family  and  also 
for  oneself,  than  a  shortage.  1  should  desire 
to  conscientiously  feed  and  dress  a  family 
hygienically,  that  is  their  due;  educate  them 
broadly  and  all  for  service  to  their  fellow- 
men.  But  you  will  say,  shall  the  whole  of 
a  limited  income  be*  used  selfishly  for  private 
ends?  By  no  means.  The  fundamental 
thing  is  to  feel  a  strong  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  for  Divine  guidance  in  Chris- 
tian service.  This  means  unselfishness,  and 
many  ways  other  than  money  giving  will 
constantly  present  themselves.  An  income 
carefully  spent  for  a  definite  social  end  can 
never  be  used  selfishly.  Nothing  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  compensate  for  poor  health 
and  poor  equipment  for  life  if  the  procuring 
causes  could  have  been  avoided  by  wise 
parents.  Do  not  fancy  I  would  ignore 
the  value  of  economy.  Wise  frugality  is 
our  duty.  It  only  seems  to  me  right  to 
provide  for  children  those  things  which 
are  essential  to  their  growth,  and  is  equally 
wrong  to  weaken  them  by  a  surplus  of 
material  things.  Their  lifework  should  ever 
be  in  the  minds  of  their  parents.  If  they 
are  only  provided  with  essentials,  their 
opportunities  for  self-sacrifice  and  service 
will  grow  with  their  years.  I  am  afraid  we 
are  all  guilty  of  spending  more  money  for 
material  things  than  is  good  for  either  us 
or  our  children.  It  is  such  a  temptation 
when  we  have  the  money  to  get  what  we 
want  rather  than  to  consider  whether  it  is 
upbuilding  to  character,  or  whether  there 
may  be  some  insidious  germ  which  will 
eventually  destroy  our  health,  physical  or 
spiritual.  Ellen  Richards,  in  one  of  her 
little  books,  sums  up  very  aptly  the  evils 
accompanying  our  modern  improvements, 
and  advises  that  those  who  fear  or  see  the 
tendency  to  ease  creeping  over  them  should 
yacht  or  camp  for  a  month  each  year,  to 
get  back  the  ability  to  do  without  things, 


an  ability  which  helped  to  make  our  forbears 
strong.  There  are  great  dangers  to  the 
leisure  class  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
self-gratification  is  not  only  possible  but 
almost  thrust  upon  us,  especially  dangerous 
to  the  growing  child. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  surplus? 
Give  it  away,  preferably  for  other  peoples' 
children,  for  human  uplift  and  child  develop- 
ment. 1  suppose  spending  is  parting  with 
personal  possessions  with  the  expectation 
of  receiving  for  oneself  something  in  return, 
while  giving  is  parting  with  possessions  that 
another  may  receive  something  in  return. 
Let  me  be  clear,  that  in  the  larger  sense 
nothing  should  be  spent  for  one's  selfish 
gratification. 

And  nothing  should  be  given  selfishly. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  giving  as  to  spend- 
ing, it  should  be  for  human  uplift. 

Some  people  give  by  instinct,  others  after 
careful  thought  and  prayer.  While  bread 
cast  upon  the  water  may  still  be  of  use  after 
many  days,  I  like  better  the  figure  of  seed 
sown  with  care  which  is  much  more  likely 
to  yield  a  satisfying  harvest  and  perhaps 
an  abundant  one.  It  is  a  duty  to  feel  as 
sure  that  our  surplus  returns  as  much  to 
some  one  else  as  we  should  expect  it  to  return 
to  us  if  spent  for  ourselves. 

If  one  is  without  family  claims  the  situa- 
tion is  simple  enough.  There  are  always 
the  thousands  of  ways  and  appeals  which 
are  constantly  pouring  in  upon  us  in  these 
days.  It  seems  quite  the  thing  to  have  a 
benevolent  thought  and  then  to  look  to 
friends  to  supply  the  cash. 

Mary  Richmond  says  that  every  one 
should  have  at  least  one  real  friend  among 
the  needy.  In  giving  money  to  individual 
needs  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  is  necessary. 
Self-giving,  thought-giving,  soul-giving  is 
more  needed  than  simple  money  giving. 
Henry  Drummond  says  that  if  you  can  help 
the  poor  with  a  garment  of  praise,  it  will  be 
better  for  them  than  blankets.  I  should 
like  them  to  have  both  however.  The 
kind  of  kindling  power  which  touches 
dormant  talents  and  wakens  them  to  life 
and  growth  is  a  most  blessed  gift. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  two 
things,  that  people,  especially  children,  who 
always  get  what  they  want,  no  matter  how 
much  they  give,  are  distressingly  handi- 
capped for  real  social  efficiency,  and  that 
self-giving,  either  with  or  without  money,  is 
due  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  our  fellow-men, 
and  last  and  least  to  be  considered  is  due 
to  ourselves. 


A  bushel  of  corn,  like  many  another  use- 
ful product,  may  be  applied  to  an  evil  pur- 
pose and  cause  much  harm.  In  the  hands  of 
a  distiller  it  may  be  made  to  yield  four 
gallons  of  whiskey,  the  retail  price  of  which 
is  <$  16.80.  What  then  may  be  got  from 
one  bushel  of  corn? 

The  farmer  gets  forty  cents.  The  dis- 
tiller gets  $4.00.  The  U.  S.  Government 
gets  $4.40.  The  retailer  gets  I7.00.  The 
railroad  company  gets  fi.oo.  The  con- 
sumer gets  intoxicated.  The  consumer's 
wife  gets  want  and  woe.  The  consumer's 
children  get  neglected.  The  public  gets 
an  object-lesson. 


"The  Moral  Equivalent  of  War." 

Prof.  William  James  uses  this  phrase, 
"The  moral  equivalent  of  war,"  in  a  recent 
article  in  McClure's,  in  which  the  premise 
is  assumed  that  the  military  instinct  or 
habit  is  more  or  less  natural,  but  may  be ' 
developed  and  produced  along  the  track 
of  moral  activities  that  do  not  involve  the 
destructiveness  of  war. 

Prof.  James  can  justify  this  title  only  by 
granting  to  war  certain  virtues,  and  then 
seeking  to  find  in  peace  moral  excellencies 
which  are  equal  in  value  and  so  may  prove 
a  true  substitute.  We  believe  this  to  be  a 
false  start.  We  prefer  to  begin  with  Gen. 
Sherman,  "War  is  hell."  Hell  has  no  moral 
equivalent.  Light  has  no  equivalent  in 
darkness;  a  lie  has  no  equivalent  in  truth. 

We  are  unwilling  to  make  any  of  the  con- 
cessions to  war  which  Prof.  James  makes. 
We  do  not  believe  that  "martial  virtues 
are  a  permanent  human  good."  If  they  are, 
then  certainly  we  should  make  adequate 
provision  for  training  all  the  people  ir 
"martial  virtues."  The  simple  truth  is 
that  war  is  an  accident  in  our  national  life, 
We  as  a  people  have  known  two  wars' 
worthy  of  the  name.  Both  were  forcec 
upon  us.  Both  are  deplored  as  dire  evils 
They  occurred  so  far  apart  that  genera- 
tions died  without  the  "permanent  good' 
of  "martial  virtues."  To-day  we  have  2 
little  army,  too  insignificant  in  number; 
to  be  mentioned  against  the  eighty  01 
ninety  millions  of  people.  That  little  arm} 
is  composed  chiefly  of  boys.  This  is  ar 
absurdly  trivial  effort  toward  "  permanent 
human  good"  through  "martial  virtues.' 

So  far  from  seeking  to  inculcate  and  con- 
firm martial  virtues,  is  not  the  great  efforl 
of  civilization  to  subdue  that  primal  fightei 
in  man?  The  man  who  uses  his  fists,  whc 
carries  arms,  is  by  common  consent  a  bac 
citizen.  He  is,  among  men,  what  the  dog 
is  which  retains  the  wolf  strain.  We  kil 
the  dog  too  free  with  wolfish  fangs.  We  shu' 
up  or  execute  the  man  too  free  with  hi: 
primitive  temper.  Civilization  means  bu 
one  thing — out  of  that  first  condition  0 
self-assertion  and  animal,  pugnacity  to  1 
state  of  self-centered  and  harmonious  re 
lation  with  fellow-men. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  making  any  con- 
cessions to  war,  we  should  always  anc 
everywhere  give  it  its  true  name,  "hell.' 
Everything  pertaining  to  it,  however  re 
motely,  should  be  minimized,  disparaged 
condemned.  The  home,  the  school,  th< 
church,  those  great  permanent  institution: 
of  civilized  society,  should  be  solidly  ar- 
rayed against  it.  From  the  teaching  o; 
the  nursery  to  the  highest  sanctions  of  re 
ligion,  a  consistent  and  stern  imperativ< 
should  unfailingly  issue  against  this  great 
est  curse  of  the  race. 

The  work  of  the  world  is  a  steady  dril 
in  manliness.  If  any  one  insists  on  killinj 
men  as  a  means  of  grace,  let  him  conside: 
that  the  conduct  of  our  railway  business  1 
an  annual  Bull  Run.  And  the  industrial 
killing  and  wounding  in  our  national  worl 
is  greater  than  a  war  of  the  Rebellion  or 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  a  Russo-Japanes( 
war  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  progress  all  tht 
time. — Homiletic  Review. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia.   

But  life  shall  on  and  upward  go; 

The  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 
To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 

Which  God  repeats. 

— Whittier. 

Platform  Pioneers. — "The  history  of 
the  Prohibition  party,"  says  The  California 
Voice,  "is  the  history  of  every  initiative 
principle  and  policy  taken  up  and  carried 
out  or  attempted  to  be  carried  out  by  any 
political  party  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  the  people  in  the  last  forty  years.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  every  progressive 
should  not  unite  with  the  Prohibition  party 
and  win  a  victory  this  fall  for  the  people,  the 
constitution  and  a  higher  civilization." 

The  same  paper  quotes  the  following 
appeal  from  Charles  R.  Jones,  retiring 
chairman  of  the  Prohibition  National  Com- 
mittee: 

"To  you  who  have  broken  away  from 
the  reactionary  and  standpat  ideas  and 
policies  hitherto  dominating  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties;  to  you,  who  plead 
and  labor  for  the  reorganization  of  our 
political  administration  upon  higher  and 
loftier  principles  and  ideas  than  those  until 
now  prevailing  in  our  national  life;  to  you 
1  make  this  appeal  in  the  name  of  our  coun- 
try, for  the  good  of  the  nation,  not  to 
split  up  the  progressive  forces  of  our  land 
by  attempting  to  form  new  parties  when 
there  is  already  in  the  field  an  organized 
national  progressive  party  which  for  more 
than  forty  years  past  has  been  the  pioneer 
of  every  great  reform  demanded  by  the 
people.  A  party  founded  upon  and  actuated 
by  moral  principle  and  which  has  made  no 
deals  and  entered  into  no  compromise  for 
the  sake  of  votes  or  offices." 


Perish  for  Lack  of  Knowledge. — 
From  the  same  publication  we  read  else- 
where: William  Jennings  Bryan  uttered 
a  most  important  truth  when  he  said,  "We 
as  a  nation  cannot  successfully  legislate 
beyond  the  point  to  which  we  educate." 
Ignorance  of  the  real  hold  the  liquor  traffic 
has  upon  the  government,  ignorance  of  the 
tremendous  cost  to  the  people  of  the  govern- 
ment-protected traffic,  ignorance  of  the 
physical  and  moral  effects  of  this  traffic 
upon  the  people,  all  this  stands  in  the  way 
of  progressive  legislation.  A  noted  physician 
and  scientist  of  Washington,  D.  C,  says 
"that  last  year  90,000  children  under  two 
years  old  died  on  account  of  alcoholic  poison 
in  the  blood  of  their  parents." 


"The  National  Prohibition  Conven- 
tion," says  The  National  Advocate,  "was 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  [Seventh  Month] 
10th  to  1 2th,  and  brought  together  over 
1,400  delegates  and  alternates  besides  hun- 
dreds of  visitors.  Like  other  political  con- 
ventions this  year  there  were  conservatives 
and  progressives,  the  latter  being  in  the 
majority  on  most  questions.  Eugene  W. 
Chafin  was  nominated  for  President  and 


Aaron  S.  Watkins  for  Vice-President,  the 
same  two  men  who  were  the  standard 
bearers  in  1908.  They  are  men  in  middle 
life — eloquent  and  magnetic  speakers,  and 
magnificent  campaigners,  and  standing 
for  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  civic,  economic  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  nation." 

The  Atlantic  City  Daily  Press  had  this 
to  say  about  the  character  of  the  delegates: 

"Three  days  of  almost  continuous  session 
and  not  a  cigar  or  cigarette  stub,  with  nary 
an  empty  bottle  or  tobacco  stain  on  the 
pier  is  a  mighty  testimony  to  the  difference 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Prohibition  delegates 
and  those  of  the  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
conventions." 


From  Prohibition  Papers  may  be  gath- 
ered an  interesting  and  instructive  assort- 
ment of  declarations  relative  to  presidential 
candidates  and  campaign  issues. 

The  National  Advocate  refers  to  President 
Taft  as  sending  Secretary  Wilson  to  the 
Brewers'  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  asks 
if  ever  "an  administration  has  by  its  acts 
so  frequently  said  to  temperance  voters, 
'We  care  nothing  for  your  principles.'" 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  rulings  un- 
favorable to  the  whiskey  interests  made 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration  and 
sustained  by  not  less  than  seven  successive 
court  decisions  in  five  different  states, 
beside  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  by  a 
peculiar  process  of  law  finally  referred  to 
President  Taft  for  an  opinion,  which  he 
rendered  favorably  to  the  liquor  interests. 
By  this  single  act  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
were  "recalled"  the  decisions  of  three 
federal  courts,  one  circuit  court,  one  district 
court,  one  court  of  appeals  and  one  circuit 
judge,  in  addition  to  opinions  establishing 
precedent. 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  national  prohibition  and  in 
favor  of  local  option.  He  is  characterized 
as  "a  good  man  in  a  bad  crowd." 

"  His  independent  character  made  him 
somewhat  offensive  to  the  liquor  men, 
and  they  generally  lined  up  behind  Har- 
mon, Underwood  and  Clark.  They  fought 
hard  for  Harmon  while  he  had  a  chance, 
because  Harmon  is  a  notorious  pro-whisky 
politician.  When  Harmon  got  out  of  the 
race  they  threw  their  strength  to  Clark, 
because  it  is  the  Clark-Underwood  combina- 
tion that  is  now  throttling  the  Kenyon- 
Shepard  bill  in  Congress.  Underwood  was 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  liquor  men  all 
the  time,  but  did  not  get  many  of  their 
votes,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  appear 
that  he  could  win,  and  whisky  votes  are 
not  often  laid  on  a  horse  with  no  chance  to 
win.  At  the  last  round  of  the  balloting 
the  whole  cohorts  of  Tophet  went  to  Wilson 
and  he  was  nominated  with  a  whoop." 

Regarding  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  we  read  as  follows: 

"  Marshall  is  in  open  alliance  with  the 
liquor  interests  of  Indiana  and  he  was  nomi- 
nated in  the  teeth  of  telegrams  of  protest 
from  temperance  people  of  that  state.  The 
liquor  interests  are  just  as  safe  in  the  hands 
of  Marshall  as  they  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  H.  D.  McKenna  and  more  so,  for  the 


reason  that  Marshall  has  the  superior  in- 
telligence to  take  better  care  of  them." 

The  Democratic  party  in  Maine  is  favor- 
able to  the  repeal  of  the  Prohibition  law 
and  the  substitution  of  a  local  option  law. 
The  Republican  party  in  Maine  is  nominally 
committed  to  the  retention  and  enforcement 
of  the  present  law. 


The  National  Progressive  Party  has 
made  no  declaration  on  the  liquor  question. 
The  platform  committee  was  ably  addressed 
by  Prohibitionist  Matthew  E.  O'Brien 
urging  a  plank  befitting  progressive  ideals 
on  this  great  subject.  Much  sympathy 
was  expressed  with  his  views,  and  a  paragraph 
was  drawn  up  declaring  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibiting the  interstate  shipment  of  liquors 
in  defiance  of  state  law.  The  supporters 
of  the  plank,  however,  abandoned  it  when 
(using  the  phrase  of  Wm.  Allen  White  of 
Kansas)  they  found  it  to  "contain  dyna- 
mite." Colonel  Roosevelt  expressed  him- 
self in  sympathy  with  the  plank  but  opposed 
to  its  being  inserted  in  the  platform.  When 
asked  publicly  in  the  Progressive  Con- 
vention, "What  about  the  liquor  traffic?" 
the  ex-President  is  reported  as  dodging 
the  question  by  advising  his  questioner  to 
take  a  further  course  at  primary  school. 

It  is  evident  that  the  leading  political 
parties  are  unwilling  to  take  issue  with  the 
legalized  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 
To  some  it  may  seem  equally  evident  that 
the  people  cannot  be  driven  or  coaxed  into 
a  great  political  alignment  on  this  question. 
The  "platform  pioneers"  are  heroic  men, 
and  no  man  or  woman  who  respects  high 
ideals  and  abounding  faith,  will  speak 
lightly  of  them  or  their  platform.  We  must, 
however,  face  the  conditions  as  outlined 
so  well  in  the  address  of  Eugene  W.  Chafin, 
quoted  from  in  The  Friend  of  Eighth 
Month  1st,  and  judge  each  one  for  himself 
as  to  how  best  each  can  by  his  vote  hasten  the 
day  "when  all  men's  good  shall  be  each 
man's  rule." 


Courage,  faint  heart!  and  do  not  think  to  fail, 
Since  I  am  by  thy  side  to  work  with  thee. 

Courage!  and  know  My  power  must  needs  prevail, 
And  when  I  will  I  give  the  victory. 

Not  in  thine  own  frail  might  I  bid  thee  go 
To  storm  the  battlements  of  lust  and  sin, 

To  draw  from  out  the  flames  the  child  of  woe, 

To  speak  the  word  that  shall  have  weight  to  win. 

But  I  Myself  go  with  thee;  I  will  lead 

Thy  feet  to  those  who  drink  life's  bit  (or  cup; 

My  hand  shall  lay  thy  hand  upon  the  head 
Sunk  low  in  sin,  and  thou  shalt  raise  it  up. 

And  Mine  shall  be  the  voice  that  whispers  deep 
Into  thy  heart  to  prompt  what  thou  shalt  say; 

Courage,  my  child!  arouse  that  soul  from  sleep, 
And  strengthen  those  who  have  been  led  astray. 


All  the  faithful  are  not  called  to  public 
ministry;  but  whoever  are,  are  called  to 
minister  of  that  which  they  have  tasted 
and  handled  spiritually.  The  outward 
modes  of  worship  are  various:  but  whenever 
any  are  true  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
from  the  operation  of  his  Spirit  upon  their 
hearts,  first  purifying  them,  and  thus  giving 
them  a  just  sense  of  the  condition  of  others. 
— John  Woolman. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  FRUIT  OF  FAITHFUL  SOWING. 
I  wonder  if  he  remembers, 

That  good  old  man  in  Heaven, 
The  class  in  the  old  red  school-house 

Known  as  "The  Noisy  Seven?" 

I  wonder  if  he  remembers 

How  restless  we  used  to  be? 
Or  thinks  we  forgot  the  lesson 

Of  Christ  in  Gethsemane? 

I  wish  I  could  tell  that  story 

As  he  used  to  tell  it  then, 
I'm  sure  that  with  Heaven's  blessing 

I  would  reach  the  hearts  of  men. 

That  voice  so  touchingly  tender 

Comes  back  to  me  through  the  years, 

With  a  pathos  that  seemed  to  mingle 
His  own  with  the  Saviour's  tears. 

I  often  wish  I  could  tell  him, 

Though  we  caused  him  so  much  pain 

By  our  thoughtless  boyish  frolic, 
That  his  lessons  were  not  in  vain. 


I'd  like  to  tell  him  how  Stephen, 
So  brimming  with  mirth  and  fun, 

Now  tells  the  heathen  of  China 
The  tale  of  the  Crucified  One. 

I'd  like  to  tell  him  how  Joseph, 
And  Philip  and  Jack  and  Jay, 

Are  honored  among  the  churches, 
The  foremost  men  of  their  day. 

I'd  like,  yes,  I'd  like  to  tell  him, 
What  his  lessons  did  for  me; 

And  how  I  am  trying  to  follow 
That  Christ  of  Gethsemane. 

How  many  besides  I  know  not 
Will  gather  at  last  in  Heaven, 

The  fruit  of  that  faithful  sowing, 
But  the  sheaves  are  surely  seven. 


"Greyfriar's  Bobby." — About  fifty 
years  ago  there  lived  in  Edinborough  a 
wonderful  little  skye  terrier  who  had  be- 
longed to  an  old  shepherd.  All  their  life 
had  been  passed  in  the  country,  but  one 
day  they  strayed  into  the  city,  and  sudden 
death  overtook  the  aged  man.  When  he 
was  buried  in  Greyfriar's  Church-yard, 
the  dog  lay  on  his  master's  grave,  and  for 
thirteen  years  he  continued  this  every 
night.  During  the  day  he  would  play 
with  the  school  children,  or  follow  the 
soldiers  with  their  music — or  drive  the  rats 
and  mice  from  his  resort;  he  was  not  thin 
or  unhappy,  for  the  janitor  and  the  neighbors 
fed  and  petted  him. 

Even  the  Provost  of  the  city  heard  of 
this  faithful  animal  and  gave  him  a  collar 
with  a  medal  on  it. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  came  from 
London  and  had  a  quiet  hour  with  him  as 
he  lay  on  the  grave.  She  saw  that  he  was 
growing  old,  and  she  asked  the  church 
authorities  if  he  could  be  buried  near  his 
master  when  the  end  came.  To  this  they 
objected — she  therefore  had  a  sculptor  make 
a  statue  of  him  in  bronze  to  be  placed  over 
a  drinking  fountain.  This  memorial  of 
the  little  dog  adorns  a  near-by  street,  and 
his  loyalty  to  the  old  shepherd  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten. 

An  interesting  book  called  "Greyfriar's 
Bobby,"  just  published,  gives  an  authentic 
story  of  all  this,  and  pleases  old  as  well  as 
young. — H.  P.  Morris. 


These  Will  Make  You  Glad. — When 
the  years  have  slipped  by  and  memory  runs 
back  over  the  path  you  have  trod,  you  will 
be  glad  you  stopped  to  speak  to  every  friend 
you  met,  and  left  them  all  with  a  warmer 
feeling  in  their  hearts  because  you  did  so. 

And  you  will  be  glad  that  you  were  happy 
when  doing  the  small,  every-day  things  of 
life,  that  you  served  the  best  you  could  in 
life's  lowly  round. 

You  will  be  glad  that  men  have  said  all 
along  your  way,  "I  know  I  can  trust  him; 
he  is  true  as  steel." 

You  will  be  glad  there  have  been  some 
rainy  days  in  your  life.  If  there  were  no 
storms  the  fountains  would  dry  up,  the  sky 
would  be  filled  with  poisonous  vapors,  and 
life  would  cease. 

You  will  be  glad  that  you  stopped  long 
enough  every  day  to  read  carefully,  and  with 
a  prayer  in  your  heart,  some  part  of  God's 
message  to  those  He  loves. 

You  will  be  glad  that  you  shut  your  ears 
tight  against  the  evil  things  men  said  about 
one  another,  and  tried  the  best  you  could  to 
stay  the  words  winged  with  poison. 

You  will  be  glad  you  brought  smiles  to 
men,  and  not  sorrow;  happiness,  and  not 
sadness. 

You  will  be  glad  that  you  have  met  all 
the  hard  things  which  have  come  to  you  with 
a  hearty  handshake,  never  dodging  out  of 
them,  but  turning  them  all  to  the  best 
possible  account. — Selected. 


True  Riches. — "Mother,  I  am  very 
glad  that  we  are  rich,"  said  a  little  girl 
named  Mabel,  as  she  spread  the  white 
cloth  on  the  table  for  supper. 

Mother  looked  up  at  her  brave  little  girl, 
and  smiled  a  little.  She  was  busy  patching 
Freddy's  suit,  and  wondering  how  it  could 
possibly  be  made  to  last  till  spring,  and  if  it 
did  not  do  so,  how  she  could  get  the  money 
together  to  buy  him  another. 

"  Yes,  Mabel,  dear,  we  are  very  rich  in 
some  things.  But  what  were  you  thinking 
of  when  you  spoke?" 

"  I  was  only  thinking  how  dreadful  it 
would  be  to  be  hungry.  I  mean  terribly 
hungry,  like  people  in  a  shipwreck.  Why, 
just  to  be  a  little  hungry  like  Freddy  and  I 
get  sometimes  makes  me  feel  all  queer  inside; 
and,  besides,  it  makes  me  cross  and  horrid. 
So  I  just  wondered  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
really  hungry,  and  not  to  be  sure  that  you 
were  going  to  have  good  bread  and  milk  for 
supper.  It  was  that  which  made  me  glad 
to  feel  that  we  are  rich." 

Mother  was  silent.  She  was  indeed  rich 
in  heavenly  treasures,  but  very  poor  in 
earthly  things,  and  she  had  to  work  hard  to 
provide  even  bread  and  milk  for  Mabel  and 
Freddy. 

As  she  stitched,  her  thoughts  went  back 
to  a  little  scene  she  had  witnessed  the  day 
before  at  a  large  house  where  she  had  left 
some  work.  She  was  taken  through  the 
dining-room,  and  there  she  saw  a  little  girl, 
about  the  age  of  Mabel,  sitting  at  the 
table  surrounded  by  every  comfort.  Before 
her  was  a  plate  of  cold  chicken,  with  dainty 
little  rolls  and  raspberry  jam.  Her  cocoa 
was  in  a  china  cup,  covered  with  rosebuds, 
and  the  rich,  creamy  milk  was  in  a  silver  jug. 


For  a  moment  she  had  thought,  "  How  I 
should  love  to  give  my  girlie  just  one  supper 
like  that!" 

But  the  next  moment  the  discontented  ex- 
pression of  the  rich  child  caught  her  atten- 
tion, as  she  pushed  back  her  chair,  and  said 
crossly,  "Nannie,  I  won  t  eat  cold  chicken; 
I  won't,  so  there  now.  Mother  is  going  to 
have  partridge  for  dinner,  and  I  mean  to 
have  that." 

"  Your  mother  said  you  were  to  have 
chicken,  so  you  must  eat  it  like  a  good  girl, 
and  then  you  shall  have  your  raspberry 
jam,"  said  the  nurse. 

But  a  slap  and  a  pinch  were  given  to  the 
patient  Nannie  in  return. 

That  was  all  that  Mabel  s  mother  saw  and 
heard,  but  it  was  enough  to  make  her  thank 
God  for  her  patient  little  Mabel  in  her  blue 
apron,  and  with  her  loving  smile  which  never 
changed,  even  when  she  "felt  all  queer  in- 
side," because  she  had  not  quite  enough  to 
eat. 

Once  more  the  mother  gazed  up  at  her 
dear  little  daughter,  as  she  said,  "  Yes,  dear, 
it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  rich,  if  it  is  the 
right  kind  of  riches.  Go,  now,  and  get  the 
bread  and  milk,  and  then  call  Freddy  in  to 
supper." 

I  wonder  how  many  have  grasped  the  true 
meaning  of  the  lesson  which  the  little  girl 
had  learned  so  thoroughly,  that,  "A  man's 
life  [and  a  boy's  and  girl's,  too]  consisteth 
not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth"  but  in  being  "rich  toward 
God" — rich  in  the  love  of  Jesus. — Elinor 
M.  Rice. 


Our  Common  Brotherhood. 

"This  commandment  have  we  from  Him,  that  he 
who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also."  (John  iv: 
21.) 

It  has  been  well  said  that  brotherhood 
makes  for  brotherhood.  If  we  exhibit  this 
feeling  towards  others  they  generally — not 
always — respond.  We  can  be  very  different 
from  each  other  and  yet  be  glad  because  we 
are  all  brethren  and  that  God  is  the  Father 
of  us  all. 

If  Wm.  Penn  had  come  to  the  new  world 
with  a  challenge  of  antagonism  instead  of 
calling  the  red  men  his  brothers,  one  more 
colony  would  have  been  planted  in  blood. 
It  has  been  said  that  "David  Livingstone 
did  not  need  a  machine  gun  in  Africa.  The 
most  successful  explorers  of  the  world  have 
been  those  who  least  frequently  had  recourse 
to  firearms."  It  is  said  that  Cecil  Rhodes, 
armed  only  with  a  riding  whip,  would 
successfully  argue  with  the  most  blood- 
thirsty chieftains.  He  talked  with  them  in 
the  language  of  common  brotherhood. 

Not  only  with  civilized  men  but  with  the 
most  highly  educated,  does  the  same  thought 
apply.  The  true  Christian  man  cannot 
fail  to  have  this  kindly  sentiment  to  the 
maximum  degree — it  is  a  fundamental  of 
his  faith. 

After  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with 
various  Christian  organizations  the  past 
year,  the  writer  can  honestly  speak  of  the 
spirit  of  brotherliness  that  largely  prevails 
among  them.  It  is  remarkable  when  you 
think  of  it.  Men  among  the  laity,  who  at 
home  are  used  to  exercising  their  own  wills, 
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go  to  their  church  conventions  and  there 
discuss  important  questions  with  other  men 
who  are  just  as  sincere  and  who  often  differ 
with  them.  These  men  all  voice  varied 
opinions  and  are  possibly  persistent  in  their 
views.  But  they  keep  on  good  terms  with 
one  another.  They  are  not  cynical,  nor 
do  they  snarl  at  each  other.  They  do  not 
always  approve  of  one  another's  actions,  yet 
they  still  call  themselves  "brothers."  And 
they  are  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  business  we  often  see  the  same  thing. 
Men  have  their  disputes  and  this,  in  a 
sense,  is  not  to  their  discredit.  Conflicting 
interests  bear  hard  upon  them, — such  things 
cannot  well  be  avoided.  The  sense  of  wrong 
is  sometimes  keen,  but  the  true  man  who 
looks  beyond  the  stress  of  temporary  con- 
flict, feels  in  his  heart  that  after  all  those 
he  opposes  are  his  brothers.  He  appreciates 
their  real  sensitiveness  in  the  commercial 
struggle  as  he  does  for  himself.  And  so, 
if  he  has  the  real  love  of  God  in  his  heart, 
he  stands  ready  to  forgive.  He  does  not 
manifest  this  by  a  mere  surface  geniality. 
With  an  honest  heart  he  can  pray,  "forgive 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us." 

If  our  sense  of  fraternity  is  not  always 
reciprocated  by  others,  even  possibly  by 
those  who  are  brothers  in  the  family  re- 
lationship, it  must  not  disconcert  us.  We 
must  do  our  part  and  leave  the  rest.  Some- 
times we  simply  fail  to  understand  the  other 
man's  viewpoint.  The  fact  that  other  men 
seem  weak  in  brotherhood  should  not  impair 
our  faith  in  them.  All  of  us  are  human. 
They  have  their  virtues,  and  their  failings, 
just  as  we  have.  We,  with  them,  may 
humble  ourselves  as  we  think  of  our  ac- 
countability to  God.  And  to  them  He  may 
grant  much  forgiveness  even  as  we  need 
it  for  ourselves. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


"They  Cried  Unto  the  Lord  in  Their  Distress 

and  He  Saved  Them." 

On  the  day  the  ill-fated  Titanic  sailed  from 
England  upon  her  first  and  last  voyage, 
the  following  incident  was  sent  for  publi- 
cation by  I.  D.  Barbour,  of  the  Catharine 
Mission,  New  York: 

During  the  spring  of  1902,  when  the 
steamer  Peruvian  of  the  "Allan  Line"  was 
making  her  westward  passage  from  Liver- 
pool to  St.  John's,  she  encountered  head 
winds  and  heavy  seas.  The  drift  ice  had 
broken  two  blades  of  her  propeller,  and 
pounded  by  the  northwest  gales,  almost 
from  the  beginning  of  her  voyage,  she  was 
driven  far  out  of  her  course  and  was  several 
days  late.  The  terrific  gales  had  subsided, 
but  the  sea  was  still  high,  and  her  captain, 
knowing  the  dread  harvest  that  has  ever 
been  garnered  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, was  upon  her  bridge  at  daybreak,  glass 
in  hand,  scanning  the  horizon  for  any  signs 
of  wreckage.  As  the  morning  wore  on  he 
saw  right  ahead  what  looked  at  first  like  a 
bit  of  driftwood,  but  which,  on  nearer  ap- 
proach, proved  to  be  the  hull  of  a  small 
schooner  almost  submerged.  A  pitiful  little 
flag  of  distress  made  up  from  their  own 


clothing,  told  of  some  survivors  still  on  the 
wreck.    How  had  it  been  with  them? 

The  long  night  had  dragged  on,  hour  after 
hour,  marked  only  by  the  failing  strength 
of  the  shipwrecked  sailors  as  they  huddled 
together  in  the  meager  shelter  of  the  broken 
deck  house.  As  day  broke  over  the  sullen 
sea  and  lowering  sky,  the  eight  men  looked 
into  each  other's  faces  dumb  wilh  despair. 
Seven  days  and  nights  had  passed  since  the 
cruel  storm  had  swept  their  decks  and  dis- 
masted them.  They  had  been  blown  off  the 
land  and  buffeted  by  the  northwest  gales, 
they  knew  that  they  were  fast  drifting  out 
of  the  path  of  any  passing  steamer. 

The  little  Nakomis  was  a  fishing  schooner 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  strong  and 
staunch,  and  the  eight  men  who  had  trusted 
their  lives  in  her  were  proud  of  her  and 
loved  her,  but  this  was  to  be  the  end.  The 
captain  had  been  praying  all  night  that 
some  ship  would  come  to  their  relief,  and 
about  midnight  he  told  the  mate  that  he  be- 
lieved help  was  coming.  He  said  he  saw 
it  all  while  lying  asleep — the  big  Peruvian 
of  the  Allan  Line,  with  Captain  Harrison  on 
the  bridge,  bearing  down  on  them.  Towards 
morning  he  again  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep 
under  the  scant  shelter  at  their  disposal, 
from  which  he  sprang  up,  shouting, 

"Thank  God,  we  are  saved." 

The  men  sprang  to  his  side  fearing  that 
he  had  gone  mad,  but  he  repeated  again  the 
story  of  the  rescuing  ship,  and  they  reminded 
him  that  it  would  not  be  possible  as  the 
Peruvian  had  been  due  almost  a  week  before. 

The  captain's  faith  in  God,  however,  was 
not  shaken,  and  as  he  staggered  forward 
to  the  improvised  lookout,  it  was  to  search 
the  horizon  for  the  ship  which  he  confidently 
expected.  It  was  not  a  dream  this  time. 
The  big  steamer,  with  the  captain,  glass  in 
hand  on  her  bridge  had  sighted  them  and 
was  signaling  to  them.  Owing  to  the  high 
sea  that  was  running  it  was  past  noon  before 
the  last  man  was  safely  on  board  the  steamer, 
where  they  were  soon  supplied  with  warm 
clothing,  every  one  being  anxious  to  do 
something  for  them.  They  were  allowed 
only  very  scant  food  at  first,  owing  to  their 
long  fast,  but  none  of  them  had  taken  any 
injury,  and  they  were  soon  about  the  decks 
and  wanted  to  be  permitted  to  work. 

Some  one  in  speaking  of  it  afterwards  to 
Captain  Harrison  said,  "Was  it  not  a  curious 
coincidence?"  "No,"  he  said,  "it  was  a 
direct  Providence;  1  was  six  days  late  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  out  of  my 
course.  Unquestionably  1  was  sent  to 
answer  that  man's  prayer.  My  chart  shows 
that  for  two  days  1  had  been  steering  as 
directly  for  them  as  if  1  had  known  their 
position.  1 1  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  on  such 
an  errand.  The  joy  of  doing  it  was  more 
than  compensation  enough  for  the  work  of 
rescuing  the  shipwrecked  crew."  But  the 
government  medal  which  he  received  will 
always  be  among  the  captain's  treasures. 

"They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters,  these  see 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep."  (Psa.  cvii:  23,  24.)—!.  D.  Barbour, 
in  the  Common  People. 


A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetincs  NkxtWeek  (Ninth  Month 9th  to  14th): 
Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meet  inn,  at 
Mcdford,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  12th, 
at  10  a.  m. 


Correspondence. 

EXTRACT  FHOM  A  LETTER  IJY  WlLLIAM  C.  Al,LEN. 

— "Thou  desired  to  know  about  the  Doukhobors: 
I  fulled  at  the  Parliament  House  in  Victoria  to 
inquire  how  they  are  getting  along  in  British 
Columbia.  The  officials  were  very  courteous. 
There  are  two  sets — those  under  the  supervision  of 
Peter  Virigcn,  and  (hose  who  are  not.  The  latter 
colony  is  at  Grand  Porks  near  the  U.  S.  boundary. 
They  own  about  one  thousand  acres,  of  which  593 
acres  are  in  fruit  trees.  It  was  the  second  largest 
orchard  examined  by  the  assistant  Minister  of 
Agriculture  in  a  tour  of  the  province  he  recently 
made.  They  own  a  small  sawmill;  the  community 
has  about  four  hundred  people  and  is  prosperous. 
They  arc  honest,  reliable  people.  They  not  only 
till  their  own  land  but  when  able  to  do  so  work 
on  neighboring  ranches,  at  good  wages.  They 
are  reported  as  being  satisfactory  citizens. 

The  Peter  Virigen  community  is  also  doing  well, 
but  I  did  not  ascertain  as  much  about  them.  They 
are  located  at  Brilliant,  on  Kootenay  Lake.  Th<y 
have  more  than  one  sawmill,  and  are  very  successful 
in  the  jam  business,  packing  their  products  in  one 
or  more  factories." 


A  Presbyterian  elder  wrote  to  the  editor:  "I 
find  myself  in  accord  with  your  article  on  'The 
Church'  and  with  most  of  the  things  I  read  in  The 
Friend.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  sacraments.  .  . 
I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  there  will  be 
possibly  only  two  Protestant  denominations — one 
a  denomination  with  a  spiritual  worship,  and  the 
other  with  a  ritualistic  service.  I  believe  the 
Friends  are  nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  of  them, 
although  I  do  not  see  the  importance  of  some  of 
their  testimonies." 


Chatswood,  N.  S.  Wales,  Fifth  Month  30th,  1912. 
My  dear  friend,  E.  P.  Sellew: 

Thy  kind  letter,  and  that  of  D.  C.  L.  arc  a  great 
comfort  to  me.  Next  to  His  presence,  is  the  fellow  - 
ship and  love  of  those  who  are  alive  in  the  Truth, 
and  governed,  taught  and  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit, — and  such  was  the  sweet  evidence  I  had  of 
this,  yesterday,  when  your  letters  arrived.  Several 
weeks  ago,  I  had  three  or  four  serious  attacks  on 
the  heart,  and  thought  with  each  that  the  end  of 
my  pilgrimage  had  come,  and  I  longed  to  go, 
forgetting  that, — 

"Where  His  Spirit  bids  thee  dwell, 
There,  and  there  only,  art  thou  well," 

whether  in  this  body,  or  in  some  other  state,  as 
our  dear  Saviour  may  appoint: — so  I  am  reproved 
and  instructed.  ...  I  am  wonderfully  cared 
for  by  my  children,  and  friends  are  very  kind.  .  . 
Would  that  all  the  sick  and  aged  were  so  well 
attended.  I  often  feel  the  force  of  the  query,  "Who 
made  thee  to  differ  from  another?"  etc.,  etc..  and 
have  no  inclination  to  "boast."  It  is  all  of  im  n  ;/. — 
boundless  mercy.  1  Peter  i  is  a  chapter  in  which 
nearly  every  verse  sparkles  with  celestial  gems: 
Hcb.  1,  i  to  iii,  is  a  glorious  revelation  as  to  the 
person,  pl&ce  and  power  of  Him,  through  whom 
God  speaks  to  us,  and  to  all  who  will  hear  and  obey! 
— "Heir  of  (ill  things,  by  whom  He  made  the  worlds 
(plural);  upholding  (ill  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power; — the  brightness  of  our  Father's  glory,— 
the  express  image  of  his  person; — luning  by  Him- 
self purged  our  sins"  (Calvary).    .    .  . 

In  1901  my  sight  failed  me  so  far  as  reading  was 
concerned,  though  1  have  always  been  able  to  see 
my  way  about.  After  six  years  or  so,  through 
the  kindness  of  my  English  Friends,  and  the  lord's 
blessing  on  the  doctor's  skill,  cataract  was  removed 
from  one  eye  and  I  can  see  to  read  and  write.  This 
is  a  great  blessing,  for  which  I  desire  to  thank  and 
praise  the  Lord, — who  docth  all  things  well.— yea.— 
orders  all  things  for  the  very  best,  for  all  His  trust  IDS 
children, — yea,  the  "hairs  of  our  heads  arc  all 
numbered."  I  much  enjoy  The  Friend  as  it  comes 
out,  and  semi  them  on  to  an  American  Friend,  a 
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Ninth  Month  5,  1912. 


member  of  our  meeting;  he,  I  believe,  sends  them 
on  to  another,  who  came  out  with  him.    .    .  . 

In  much  love  to  all,  and  sweet  unity  with  those 
who  live  and  walk  in  the  Truth,  I  am  thy  friend, 
truly  in  Him. 

Joseph  J.  Neave. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Greed  is  perhaps  still  more  to  blame  for  our 
lack  of  unity.  If  all  the  strife  and  friction  were 
traced  to  its  source  perhaps  greed  and  selfishness 
would  be  found  there. 

Men  have  suggested  many  remedies  for  the 
friction  and  strife  which  are  so  common  in  society. 
.  .  .  One  cannot  help  observing  that  the  socialist 
proposes  to  remedy  our  ills  by  changing  our  environ- 
ment. By  a  new  social  order  all  will  be  well  as  if 
by  magic.  Our  Lord  thought  differently.  He 
said,  "Make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  will  be  good." 
He  would  have  us  begin  with  the  tree.  Better 
outward  conditions  must  be  the  result  of  better 
characters  in  men  and  women.  So  long  as  men  and 
women  are  what  they  are  no  changes  of  environment 
will  help  matters  much. 

Some  are  putting  their  trust  in  education,  some 
in  laws  and  government,  and  some  in  a  change  of 
the  social  order.  But  these  are  all  doomed  to 
disappointment.  There  is  but  one  help  for  us, 
and  that  is  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  have  better 
men  and  women  before  we  can  have  better  condi- 
tions. Peace  will  be  found  in  Jesus  Christ  and  not 
in  environment  or  brotherhoods. — The  Christian 
Advocate. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Since  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  President  Taft  has  left  Washington  for 
an  absence  of  several  weeks. 

The  total  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year,  1913,  which  began 
Seventh  Month  1,  1912,  amount  to  $1,019,636,- 
143.66.  The  appropriations  actually  made  are 
more  than  $21,000,000  less  than  the  estimates,  and 
the  Republican  leaders  declare  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  existing  Government  agencies  to  keep  within 
them. 

A  despatch  of  the  28th  ult.  from  Washington 
says:  "Great  Britain  has  for  the  second  time  for- 
mally protested  against  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  free  use  of  the  Panama  Canal 
by  American  vessels.  To-day  Mitchell  Innes,  Charge 
d 'Affaires  in  the  absence  of  Ambassador  Bryce, 
called  at  the  State  Department  and  presented  a 
note  declaring  the  unalterable  view  of  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  obligations  involved  in  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  and  to  suggest  that  the  unavoidable 
course  of  his  Government  would  be  to  submit  to 
The  Hague  tribunal  the  questions  that  are  at  issue 
between  the  two  countries." 

In  consequence  of  disturbances  in  Nicaragua, 
Washington  is  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  for- 
eigners in  Nicaragua,  as  difficulties  in  hearing  from 
relief  forces  increase.  President  Taft  has  stated 
that  a  force  of  marines  sufficient  to  protect  American 
lives  and  property  would  soon  be  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  wireless  station  in  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  is 
to  send  out  time  signals  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  sea  within  the  radius  of 
the  station.  The  signals  can  be  sent  3000  miles 
to  sea  and  1500  miles  on  land.  Besides  maintaining 
communication  with  naval  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  flashing  of  time  signals  throughout 
the  country  will  be  one  of  the  chief  functions  of 
the  new  station.  The  United  States  will  be  the  first 
nation  by  which  the  flashing  of  time  signals  by  wire- 
less has  been  attempted. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  29th  ult., 
says:  "After  several  days  spent  in  conference  with 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
postal  service,  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  an- 
nounced to-night  that  the  department  will  be  in 
readiness  on  First  Month  1,  the  date  prescribed 
by  Congress  to  put  into  general  operation  the  parcels 
post  system  authorized  in  the  postal  appropriation 
bill.  The  postal  express  business  that  must  be 
organized  in  so  short  a  period  will  not  only  cover 
in  its  ramifications  all  systems  of  transportation 
now  utilized  by  private  express  companies,  but  will 
be  extended  also  to  more  than  a  million  miles  of 
rural  delivery  and  star  route  service.  A  series  of 
committees,  made  up  of  department  officers  and 


postal  experts,  will  work  out  the  details  of  the  new 

system." 

In  a  lecture  on  the  treatment  of  chestnut  trees 
affected  by  the  blight,  Prof.  J.  Franklin  Collins, 
of  the  U .  .  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
recommended  as  a  method  for  checking  the  ravages 
of  the  blight  to  take  a  sharp  gouge  and  a  mallet 
and  cut  out  the  diseased  spot  indicated  on  the  bark. 
The  edge  of  the  cut  then  be  closed,  and  the  cut 
covered  with  paint  or  tar.  He  said  that  it  had  been 
found  that  the  Japanese  chestnut  is  immune  to 
this  blight,  but  that  its  fruit  is  not  so  good  as  the 
American  chestnut.  He  believes  that  there  could 
be  a  process  of  cross  breeding,  which  would  give 
immunity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  even  better 
nut  than  has  been  found  on  American  trees.  He 
declared  that  the  work  of  combating  the  disease 
has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  such  knowledge 
as  comes  from  systematic  and  painstaking  research. 
If  this  knowledge  was  in  the  possession  of  the  field 
workers  at  the  present  time  those  things  which  now 
are  clouded  with  mystery,  and  even  ignorance, 
could  be  cleared  up.  The  work  already  done  in  this 
direction  of  research  has  been  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  already  some  of  the  mysteries  of  a  year  or  two 
ago  are  ho  longer  misunderstood. 

It  is  stated  that  a  telephone  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  been  patented  by  W.  E.  Shaw,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
and  his  wife,  both  deaf  mutes.  It  comprises  an 
electrical  keyboard,  differing  slightly  in  appearance 
from  that  used  on  a  standard  typewriter.  This 
is  connected  with  a  signal-board  on  which  thirty- 
six  incandescent  lamps  have  been  arranged,  the 
bulb  end  of  each  of  twenty-six  globes  bearing  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  while  the  rest  of  the  bulbs 
bear  the  numerals.  With  two  or  more  outfits  in 
place,  should  one  mute  wish  to  call  up  another  he 
presses  a  key  which  lights  a  lamp  on  the  signal- 
board  and  on  receiving  a  return  signal  he  begins 
to  talk  by  pressing  the  various  levers  on  his  keyboard. 
This  new  invention  for  giving  speech  and  hearing 
to  deaf  mutes  has  already  proved  a  remarkable 
success. 

Congress  passed  a  law  recently  directing  measures 
to  be  taken  to  provide  against  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  diseased  plants,  trees  and  seeds. 
A  commission  of  three  experts  has  been  named  by 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  to  carry  on  this  work. 
Notice  has  been  given  that  even  the  plants,  etc., 
which  are  to  be  brought  to  the  San  Francisco  ex- 
position from  Japan  and  other  countries  must  be 
thoroughly  fumigated. 

Director  Cooke,  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  has  issued  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports 
on  the  high  cost  of  Jiving.  The  main  recommenda- 
tions of  Director  Cooke  for  amelioration  of  condi- 
tions are  as  follows :  1.  The  development  of  through 
trolley  freight  systems  to  the  agricultural  districts 
lying  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  of  the  city. 
2.  Stringent  regulation  of  existing  markets,  cou- 
pled with  the  development  of  municipal  markets, 
a  minimum  rental  to  be  charged,  so  that  city  reve- 
nue would  not  be  an  object.  3.  Development  of 
trolley  freight  terminals  in  each  section  of  the  city, 
so  that  produce  may  be  shipped  direct  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer,  or  to  municipal  retail 
stores. 

Foreign. — William  Booth,  the  founder  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Salvation  Army,  has  lately 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  In  1865  he  began  the 
work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  which  it  is  said  is  now 
represented  in  fifty-six  countries  and  has  over 
21,000  officers  and  employees.  His  son,  Bramwell 
Booth,  succeeds  him  as  the  commander  of  the  Army. 
It  is  estimated  that  34,000  persons  gathered  to 
take  part  in  the  memorial  services  for  General 
Booth  on  the  28th  ult.  and  that  it  was  probably 
the  greatest  funeral  service  the  world  has  known. 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  27th  ult.  says: 
"An  unprecedented  feature  of  the  floods  now  de- 
vastating England  is  that  the  ancient  city  of 
Norwich,  with  its  125,000  inhabitants,  is  marooned 
from  the  surrounding  world  as  completely  as  a  be- 
leaguered fortress.  Many  streets  are  under  eight 
feet  of  water.  Two  bridges  have  been  swept  away. 
All  day  long  the  police  have  been  patrolling  the  dis- 
trict in  boats.  Carts  carry  people  from  point  to 
point.  Ladders  have  been  reared  against  the  houses 
where  the  women  and  children  took  refuge  in  the 
top  stories  for  many  hours.  Many  were  conveyed  by 
boat  and  cart  to  the  schools  and  chapels,  where 
food  and  mattresses  and  bedding  were  supplied 
to  them.  The  situation  is  the  result  of  seven  weeks 


of  almost  steady  rain  with  the  climax  yesterday 
when  six  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  Norwich  district 
in  less  than  twelve  hours,  swamping  the  country 
and  washing  away  miles  of  wires  and  railway  tracks. 
The  country  presents  scenes  of  devastation  the  like 
of  which  have  never  been  seen  before  here.  The 
property  damage  to  British  farmers  alone  is  al- 
ready estimated  at  $100,000,000.  More  than  three 
and  three-quarter  millions  of  tons  of  water  had  fal- 
len around  London  by  this  morning.  It  was  stated 
on  the  28th  that  floods  are  still  causing  great  dam- 
age throughout  the  kingdom.  Although  the  rain 
has  ceased  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  in- 
undation has  not  abated.  Norwich  is  still  cut  off 
from  the  outer  world  except  by  telephone.  Ordi- 
narily 170  trains  enter  and  leave  the  city  every  day, 
but  not  one  has  arrived  or  departed  for  several  days. 

It  is  officially  announced  in  London  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  will  make  a  formal  demand  upon 
the  United  States  Government  for  arbitration  by 
The  Hague  tribunal  of  its  claim  that  the  Panama 
Canal  toll  act,  as  passed  recently  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  violates  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 


RECEIPTS. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 

Sallie  T.  Hoopes,  Pa.;  Edwin  Ballinger,  N.  J., 
$6,  for  himself,  Mark  B.  Wills  and  S.  Herbert 
Jones  to  No.  13,  Vol.  87;  Chas.  A.  Lippincott,  N.  J.; 
Chester  Mott,  la.;  Samuel  A.  Willits,  N.  J.;  Mary 
B.  Swan,  Mass.;  Thos.  S.  Downing,  Jr.,  Pa.;  Daniel 
G.  Garwood,  Agt.,  N.  J.,  $6,  for  Caroline  W.  Maule, 
Ellis  Haines  and  I.  Powell  Leeds;  Margaret  A. 
Masters,  Pa.,  to  No.  27,  Vol.  87;  Walter  J.  Buzby, 
N.  J.;  Hannah  W.  Williams,  Agt.,  Calif.,  $6,  for 
Lindley  H.  Bedell,  Anna  M.  Webster  to  No.  14, 
Vol.  87,  and  Henry  Hartley  to  No.  14,  Vol.  87; 
B.  Vail  for  Ruth  R.  Vail,  Pa.;  Joshua  Brantingham, 
Agt.,  O.,  $10,  for  Rachel  G.  Cope,  Griffith  Dewees, 
Walter  G.  Edgerton,  Isaac  H.  Satterthwait  and 
Leonard  Winder;  Norris  J.  Scott  and  for  Norris 
A.  Scott,  Pa. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  beeD  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — Friend  to  act  as  assistant  in  the  opera- 
tion of  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  in  large  institution. 

Address  Edw.  T.  Binns, 

Monument  and  Belmont  Avenues,  Fairmount 
Park,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Friends'  Select  School,  No.  140  N.  Sixteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  reopens  Ninth  Month  16,  1912. 
All  grades,  from  Primary  through  High  School. 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to 

Walter  W.  Haviland, 

Principal. 

Wanted. — Young  or  middle-aged  woman  to 
assist  with  household  duties  and  care  of  children  in 
Friend's  family  at  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Address  J.  W.  S. 
Care  of  The  Friend. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  year, 
1912-1913,  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  10, 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
should  be  made  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — Beginning  Ninth  Month  2nd, 
the  Library  will  again  be  open  daily  from  nine  to 
one  and  two  to  five,  and  on  Seventh-days  from  nine 
to  one  p.  m. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston, 

Librarian. 

Notice.— Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day, 
Ninth  Month  12th,  at  10  o'clock.  Special  train 
will  leave  Market  Street  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  at 
9  o'clock;  Camden,  9.09;  Collingswood,  9.19; 
Haddonfield,  9.25;  Springdale,  9.33;  Marlton,  9.39; 
arriving  in  Medford  at  9.50. 

Returning  trains  at  1.30  and  5.10  p.  m.  The  ex- 
pense to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  the  special  train 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  patronage  it  receives. 
 , 
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Small  Meetings. 

That  the  attendance  at  some  religious 
neetings  is  small  is  frequently  brought  to 
:he  notice  of  those  who  are  regularly  present, 
ind  less  frequently  to  the  occasional  at- 
:enders.  The  smallness  of  the  gathering 
ioes  not  prevent  the  full  realization  of  its 
purpose  to  those  present,  as  has  been  abund- 
antly proven  in  the  experience  of  many. 
Congregational  worship  has  been  experi- 
enced, in  which  hearts  have  been  drawn  to 
the  Master  as  well  as  closer  to  each  other, 
and  from  which  a  spiritual  uplift  and  re- 
newal of  strength  have  been  received. 
Worshipers  have  gone  from  many  a  small 
meeting  with  the  feeling  if  not  the  expres- 
sion: "We  have  had  a  precious  meeting — 
I  am  glad  I  was  there".  These  must  be — 
they  often  are — impressed  with  the  desire 
that  others  should  be  sharers  in  these 
spiritual  blessings,  and  with  regret  that  so 
many  have  missed  so  much. 

The  smallness  of  our  assemblies  for  public 
worship  should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to 
each  of  us,  and  we  need  to  be  exercised 
thoughtfully  to  consider  the  causes  and  the 
remedies.  All  who  are  careful  to  attend 
regularly  can  experience  a  feeling  of  satis 
faction  that  their  absence  was  not  partly 
the  cause  of  a  small  meeting.  Such, 
however,  will  be  mistaken  if  they  conclude 
that  their  presence  relieves  them  from 
further  responsibility  for  the  size  of  the 
meeting.  The  atmosphere  of  the  meeting 
may  be  inviting  or  repelling,  uplifting  or 
depressing,  and  each  individual  contributes 
something  toward  that  atmosphere.  So 
we  need  not  only  to  come,  but  also  to  bring 
something  with  us.  We  ought  to  meet  in 
Christ's  name — under  the  power  of  his 


Spirit.  We  should  not  only  come  to  worship, 
3ut  also  come  in  the  spirit  of  worship.  This 
will  not  imply  a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation 
at  all  times;  perhaps  more  often  it  may  be 
rather  a  condition  of  want,  which  is  reaching 
out  its  hands  toward  Him — the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  At  times, 
coupled  with  a  sense  of  Divine  favor  calling 
for  the  language,  "  My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord",  will  be  the  conscious  need  which 
cries,  "Oh  visit  me  with  thy  salvation". 

It  may  be  well  to  recollect  that  each  one 
is  his  "brother's  keeper".  We  may  come 
to  meeting  ourselves,  bringing  a  worshipful 
spirit  to  contribute  toward  its  atmosphere, 
and  yet  not  fully  have  met  our  obligation 
to  the  meeting.  We  cannot  all  be  Over- 
seers, but  each  may  have  that  warm  brother- 
y  interest  in  others  which  qualifies  for  doing 
some  loving  service  for  fellow-members. 
A  word  of  encouragement,  spoken  not  only 
under  a  sense  of  duty  but  preferably  under 
a  constraint  of  love,  may  accomplish  more 
than  we  would  think.  Some  are  necessarily 
absent  from  meetings;  others  feel  so  heavily 
the  press  of  business  and  home  cares  as  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  discouragement,  to 
which  they  give  place  and  conclude  that 
rest  at  home  will  be  as  profitable  to  them  as 
attendance  at  meeting.  Can  we  in  any 
way  lighten  the  labor  or  share  the  care  of 
such?  If  we  can,  and  do  not,  we  are  not 
entirely  free  from  responsibility  in  their 
cases.  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ". 

The  feeling  prevails  and  finds  frequent 
expression,  among  some  claiming  to  be 
Friends,   that   the   old-fashioned  Quaker 
meeting  of  the  "quietist  period",  with  its 
long  seasons  of  silence  when  not  entirely 
silent,  cannot  fail  to  decline  and  finally  to 
disappear.    That  such  meetings  have  dis 
appeared  in  many  sections  is  certainly  true. 
In  their  place  has  come  the  stated  per- 
formance of  hymn  singing,  Scripture  read 
ing,  prayer,  preaching  by  the  pastor,  notices, 
collection,   etc.     Recent   reports   in  one 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  some  meetings 
are  not  supplied  with  regular  preaching, 
bewailed  the  fact  that  many  such  meetings 
were  not  held  except  when  some  minister 
was  expected  to  be  present.    There  are 
two  meetings,  within  the  limits  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  in  which  there 


was  no  resident  minister  for  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  years;  yet  in  both  of  them  the 
size  of  the  meeting  did  not  greatly  vary 
during  those  periods.  In  neither  of  these 
Yearly  Meetings  were  the  conditions  men- 
tioned ideal,  yet  it  is  believed  that  they  are 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  not  silence 
that  kills  meetings.  Those  who  hold  the 
view  that  silence  has  this  tendency  seem  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  special 
means  to  maintain  or  increase  the  attendance 
at  their  meetings.  From  a  Friendly  ex- 
change it  appears  that  two  meetings  of  the 
"Friends'  Church"  in  a  western  state  were 
in  competition  regarding  the  attendance  of 
"mid-week  prayer-meeting"  during  Seventh 
Month,  as  the  result  of  a  challenge  sent  by 
one  meeting  to  the  other.  In  another  ex- 
change the  following  account  is  given  of  the 
result  of  the  pastor  having  "asked  the  young 
ladies  of  the  church  to  take  charge  of  an 
evening  service,  and  the  young  men  to  take 
charge  of  a  service  two  weeks  later": 

"The  young  ladies  did  some  careful 
planning  and  earnest  praying,  which  resulted 
in  a  service  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
present.  The  subject  chosen  for  the  evening 
was  'Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  World.'  The 
Scripture  lesson  read  and  commented  upon 
was  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  About 
seventeen  young  ladies  sat  upon  the  plat- 
form and  took  part,  either  with  prayer  or 
Scripture  text  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
One  young  lady  told  ten  ways  in  which 
Christians  can  let  their  lights  shine. 

"An  electric  light  had  been  placed  over 
a  picture  of  Christ  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit, 
and  at  a  signal,  all  other  lights  were  turned 
off,  leaving  a  glory  on  the  face  of  Jesus. 
The  young  men  furnished  the  music  for  the 
evening,  and  at  this  time  a  young  man  sang, 
very  impressively,  'Jesus,  the  Light  of  the 
World'. 

"About  forty  candles  had  been  arranged 
in  vines  around  the  altar  rail,  and  as  a 
testimony  was  given  a  candle  was  lighted. 
Testimonies  were  given  so  rapidly  that  the 
candles  could  scarcely  be  lighted  in  time  for 
another.  Many  voices,  seldom  heard,  were 
lifted  in  testimony,  declaring  their  deter- 
mination to  let  their  lights  shine  more 
brightly. 

"Two  weeks  later  the  young  men  took 
charge  of  the  service  and  the  young  ladies 
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furnished  the  music.  The  thought  for  the 
evening  was  based  upon  the  'Cross'  and 
what  it  means  to  us.  The  young  men  had 
made  a  large  cross  and  covered  it  with  ever- 
greens. They  placed  it  on  the  platform 
and  lighted  it  with  small  electric  lights. 
All  other  lights  were  turned  out  and  an 
earnest  altar  call  was  made  by  one  of  the 
young  men.  No  one  came  forward,  but 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  was- mightily  felt,  and 
strong  men  wept  as  they  told  afterward  the 
inspiration  they  received  as  a  result  of  this 
meeting. 

"These  meetings  did  not  depart  from 
Friends'  customs  because  they  were  both  a 
result  of  the  leading  of  the  Spirit.  They 
were  not  spectacular,  but  beautifully  im- 
pressive, and  we  recommend  them  to 
Friends  everywhere". 

Probably  few  of  our  readers  will  agree 
with  the  remark  of  the  narrator  that  these 
meetings  "were  not  spectacular" ,  and  most 
will  feel  that  meetings  which  cannot  be 
kept  up  without  resorting  to  sensational 
devices,  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  better 
be  allowed  to  die.  How  much  spiritual 
benefit  is  likely  to  be  received  by  those  who 
attend  meetings  during  a  hot  summer  month 
for  the  purpose  of  "beating"  some  other 
meeting  in  statistics  of  attendance?  It  is 
sad — unspeakably  sad — that  any  meeting 
of  those  calling  themselves  Friends  should 
be  brought  down- to  the  level  of  the  "stage", 
depending  for  effect  upon  music,  pictures 
and  artistic  lighting;  and  it  is  shocking 
that  such  things  should  be  claimed  to  be 
in  accord  with  "Friends'  customs"  and  "a 
result  of  the  leading  of  the  Spirit". 

If  meeting-houses  are  turned  into  theaters, 
"efficient  talent"  may  draw  a  crowd;  but 
such  a  course  will  not — cannot — promote 
true  worship,  nor  will  it  lead  the  unsaved 
to  Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour.  It  would 
probably  not  be  correct  to  say  that  curiosity 
— a  desire  for  the  sensational — to  see  new 
things — had  no  part  in  influencing  the 
crowds  who  gathered  about  George  Fox  and 
his  co-workers;  but  we  may  well  believe 
that  something  deeper  and  stronger  drew 
and  held  many  of  them  on  one  occasion 
while  George  Fox  sat  in  silence  for  three 
hours.  Was  it  not  that  spiritual  atmosphere 
which  in  measure  ought  to  surround  each 
of  us  and  pervade  all  of  our  meetings? 
Where  this  exists  we  shall  need  no  special 
attractions  beside  to  draw  us  to  our  meetings. 

Our  spiritual  hunger  may  be  satisfied  in 
the  closet  or  alone  on  the  mountain  top,  but 
our  social  instinct  will  demand  that  we 
meet  and  unite  in  Divine  worship  with  our 
fellow  servants  of  Christ,  whether  it  be  in  a 
large  or  a  small  meeting.  E.  P.  S. 


GOD  ANSWERS  PRAYERS. 

I  know  not  by  what  methods  rare, 
But  this  I  know:  God  answers  prayer. 

I  know  not  when  He  sends  the  word 
That  tells  us  fervent  prayer  is  heard. 

I  know  it  cometh  soon  or  late; 
Therefore  we  need  to  pray  and  wait. 

I  know  not  if  the  blessing  sought 
Will  come  in  just  the  guise  I  thought. 

I  leave  my  prayers  with  Him  alone, 
Whose  will  is  wiser  than  my  own. 

— Christian  Register. 


Extracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  52.) 

Sixth  Month  10,  i8go,  Colchester. — The 
General  Quarterly  Meeting  was  fairly  at- 
tended, but  was  said  to  be  smaller  on  account 
of  an  agricultural  fair  at  Chelmsford.  I 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  necessity  of 
our  convictions  regarding  the  views  of 
Friends  being  so  deep  that  we  might,  as 
occasion  called  for  it,  speak  strongly  in 
their  behalf,  still  better,  live  them  out. 

Thus  our  position  regarding  the  so-called 
Sacraments  would  not  be  merely  a  negative 
one,  but  we  should  give  evidence  that  we 
had  known  in  our  own  experience  the  true 
Christian  Baptism  of  '  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
Fire;"  and  that  communion  with  the 
"Beloved  of  Souls"  which  He  has  promised 
to  those  who,  hearing  his  knocking,  have 
opened  the  door  of  their  hearts  to  receive 
Him. 

nth. — Thence  went  to  the  Castle,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
Great  Britain,  originally  Roman,  and  in 
later  periods  used  as  a  prison.  It  was  here 
great  numbers  of  Friends  were  confined  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Society,  among  others, 
that  youthful  martyr  James  Parnell.  The 
cell  was  shown  us  where  he  received  so 
much  cruelty,  and  the  wall  down  and  up 
which  he  had  to  climb  with  a  rope  to  obtain 
his  food.  Here  too  in  his  weakness  he 
finally  met  with  the  fall  which  caused  his 
death.  In  one  of  the  larger  rooms  were 
still  chains  fastened  to  the  floor,  which  told 
their  own  story.  The  light  and  air  supplied 
to  all  the  cells,  must  have  been  most  in- 
sufficient, and  when  crowded,  the  condition 
of  the  prisoners  was  deplorable  indeed. 
The  outer  walls  of  this  forbidding  structure 
were  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  thick  in  many 
places. 

12th. — In  the  afternoon  quite  a  stir  was 
caused  in  the  quiet  town  by  the  somewhat 
unexpected  appearance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  to  be  the  guest  of  Lord 
Braybrooks.  His  barouche  and  four  passed 
our  windows  as  we  were  at  dinner,  but  with 
all  our  haste  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  royalty, 
we  saw  but  little  more  than  the  coach.  We 
took  tea  at  the  Friends'  School  very  pleasant- 
ly, and  were  shown  through  the  building 
which  has  been  put  up  within  the  past  few 
years  and  has  a  number  of  good  points. 

The  Principal  of  Saffron  Walden  has  been 
in  charge  for  a  long  while,  but  is  about  to 
leave  it,  partly  on  account  of  his  wife's 
declining  health.  Boys  and  girls  are  both 
admitted;  the  number  at  present  is  about 
forty-five  of  either  sex.   They  take  their 


meals  together,  but  at  separate  tables,  and 
join  in  some  classes.    We  met  them  at  their 
evening  collection,  and  I  had  some  service 
at  its  close.    Called  on  our  return  on  Walter 
Robson  and  his  wife,  the  latter  being  a 
sister  of  Anne  Midgely.    Both  were  bornj 
in  Australia,  where  their  father,  Dr.  Cox,  I 
became  convinced  of  Friends'  principles 
through  the  reading  of  Isaac  Penington's| 
letters.    The  sisters  are  both  intelligent  and 
superior  women.    W.  and  — •  Robson  have! 
the  affliction  of  having  a  son  of  about  i 
eighteen,  who,  owing  to  some  injury  of  thel 
spine,  has  been  obliged  to  lie  on  his  back] 
for  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  can  only! 
be  moved  with  the  greatest  care,  since  it  I 
is  the  physician's  view  that  certain  move-l 
ments  would  result  in  breaking  the  spinal! 
cord  and  so  causing  instant  death.  Wei 
could  but  feel  deeply  for  them  all,  but  I 
they  are  bearing  up  under  the  trial  with 
much  Christian  fortitude  and  cheerfulness. 

igth. — Thence  we  returned  to  Earith  fori 
the  night,  having  arranged  for  several  meet- 
ings during  the  present  week,  includingl 
one  to-morrow  evening  at  St.  Ives,  designed 
more  especially  for  the  members  and  at- 
tenders. 

20th. — Writing  most  comfortably  to  myl 
dear  sister  from  a  cosy  little  room  where 
Ann  Brown  and  her  daughter  carry  on  theii 
writing  and  housewifery.  Toward  noon  I; 
joined  the  daughter  Margaret,  and  a  friend, 
Margaret  Ewell,  who  had  come  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  in  a  pleasant  stroll 
through  the  rambling  little  town,  and  among 
the  "gooseberry  orchards"  which  are  quite 
extensive  in  this  neighborhood. 

The  style  of  the  houses,  most  of  which) 
have  thatched  or  tile  roofs,  sweeping  some- 
times nearly  to  the  ground  and  broken  ir 
their  outlines  by  curious  dormer  windows, 
while  gables  or  fronts  turned  indiscriminatehy 
toward  the  street  present,  as  a  whole,  z 
most  picturesque  appearance.    And  hen  I 
the  quiet  lives  of  whole  generations  have  i 
come  and  gone.    Margaret  Brown  repre-1 
sents  the  fourth  of  her  family  who  had  beer  ! 
born  in  Earith,  if  not  in  the  house  when! 
they  now  live.    Her  father,  however,  is  mm 
his  eighty-sixth  year  and  in  failing  health  1 
so  that  changes  may  shortly  follow  hei  I 
hitherto  unchequered  life.    In  the  afternoor  I 
our  kind  friends  sent  us  in  the  brougharrl 
to  St.  Ives  for  the  meeting  this  evening 
Here  we  met  about  twenty-five  seriousl} 
disposed  people,  among  them  several  Wes- 
leyans  who  occasionally  attend.    The  un- 
looked  for  appearance  of  our  Lord  among 
his   disciples   after  his   resurrection  wa< 
brought  sweetly  to  my  remembrance,  anq 
how  He  was  made  known  to  them  in  the; 
"breaking  of  bread."    This  I  was  led  tc 
apply  to  the  manner  in  which  his  disciple; 
of  to-day  are  refreshed  by  a  sense  of  hi; 
presence  among  them  in  spirit  as  they  gathei 
in  his  name;  feeding  and  satisfying  theii 
souls  with  the  bread  of  life,  so  that  they  gc  j 
on  their  way  rejoicing.    Arthur  Dixon  hac 
good   service  in   a  brief  testimony  and 
prayer,  and  the  little  company  dispersed 
feeling  I  trust  that  it  had  been  good  foi 
us  to  be  there.     Some  of  the  women 
seemed  very  tender,  and  although  saying; 
they  went  with  the  Wesleyans,  continued 
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"it  always  seems  so  peaceful,  and  does  us 
good  to  be  at  your  meetings." 

We  took  a  pleasant  walk  with  Arthur 
and  Mary  Dixon,  also  a  dear  girl  of  sixteen 
who  has  latterly  joined  Friends  here  and 
is  evidently  growing  in  best  things.  She 
carries  with  her  the  meekness  and  the  gentle- 
ness which  so  sweetly  mark  the  young 
disciple,  and  I  could  but  trust  she  is  entering 
on  a  life  of  devoted  service  for  her  Lord. 

We  lodged  with  our  friends  Dixon,  who 
made  us  very  comfortable  in  their  humble 
home.  Arthur  is  a  grandson  of  George 
Dixon  who  was  so  serviceable  in  the  work 
of  our  "  Phila.  Freedman's  Aid"  just  after 
the  lamentable  war  times.  He  keeps  a 
small  seed  store,  and  is  agent  for  a  nursery- 
man, but  his  time  is  largely  employed  in 
the  Home  Mission  service  which  takes  him 
much  from  his  own  home.  He  seems  to 
have  a  good  place  with  people  in  the  humbler 
walks,  finds  openness  for  Friends'  books  and 
distributes  large  numbers  of  tracts.  One 
little  girl,  he  told  us,  came  several  miles 
with  a  penny,  which  had  been  given  her 
for  candy,  but  she  would  rather  buy  a  tract 
with  it.  Of  course  the  tract  was  freely 
given  and  she  went  home  with  her  penny. 

21st. — Cambridge  is  situated  on  the  Cam, 
has  a  population  of  47,000  and  is  known  as 
one  of  the  best  cattle  markets  in  the  king- 
dom. Of  course  its  chief  fame  rests  on  the 
University,  from  which  so  many  gifted  men, 
who  have  moved  the  world  with  their  genius 
or  learning,  have  gone  forth.  Among  these 
are  to  be  found  Erasmus,  Wilberforce, 
Milton,  Newton,  Cromwell,  Gray,  Darwin, 
Kirk,  White,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, Paley,  etc.  The  colleges  are  known  as 
St.  John,  Trinity,  Corpus  Christi,  Jesus, 
Gonville  and  Caius,  Emmanuel,  Christ's, 
Peterhouse,  Pembroke,  Queens,  Kings,  Mag- 
dalene. 

While  each  has  its  own  Master  or  Presi- 
dent and  Professors,  with  foundations  and 
properties  of  their  own,  and  are  governed 
by  their  own  internal  regulations,  they  do 
not  confer  degrees,  but  pass  on  their  students 
to  the  authorities  of  the  University  for 
final  examination  and  graduation.  The 
University  has  at  its  head  a  Chancellor, 
assisted  by  a  Vice-Chancellor  who  is  virtu- 
ally the  executive  officer,  with  officials  for 
the  different  departments.  Among  the  lat- 
ter are  Proctors,  to  carry  out  the  discipline 
of  the  Institution  and  to  inspect  the  conduct 
of  the  students  whose  lodgings  are  not  within 
the  college  buildings.  Any  serious  mis- 
demeanors on  their  part  are  reported  to 
their  respective  colleges.  The  aggregate 
number  of  students  is  about  3,000.  While 
the  religious  influence  of  Cambridge  is 
nominally  that  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  prevailing  spirit  is  much  more  liberal 
than  that  of  Oxford,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  students  and  some  of  the  Professors 
are  Dissenters.  Students  seldom  enter  the 
University  under  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
the  regular  course  is  three  years.  Near 
the  town  are  Newnham  and  Girton  Colleges 
for  young  women,  which  are  being  success- 
fully carried  on  and  are  growing  in  import- 
ance. One  of  the  students  of  Girton, 
Philippa  G.  Faucett,  daughter  of  the  late 
Postmaster  General,  recently  carried  off 


the  highest  honors  of  Cambridge  in  mathe- 
matics, leaving  the  "Senior  Wrangler" 
quite  in  the  distance. 

22nd,  First-day. — Hidden  away  back  of 
other  buildings  on  "Jesus  Lane"  is  the 
modest  Friends'  Meeting  House.  Here 
some  thirty  persons  gathered  toward  eleven 
o'clock,  which  is  probably  the  usual  at- 
tendance, though  during  "Term-time"  the 
number  is  materially  increased  by  several 
students  who  are  Friends,  and  some  who  are 
not.  A  quiet  solemnity  soon  covered  us, 
and  I  spoke  with  not  a  little  liberty  upon 
the  direct  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
how  those  who  are  willing  scholars  in  the 
school  of  Christ  thus  learn  of  Him,  who 
still  teacheth  as  never  man  taught,  and  in 
whom  are  "hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge." 

23rd,  Cambridge. — We  visited  parts  of 
some  of  the  Colleges  we  had  not  yet  seen, 
had  a  delightful  stroll  through  "the  Backs" 
along  the  river  side,  where  are  groves  and 
avenues  of  elms  of  wondrous  beauty. 

At  Gonville  and  Caius  College  we  were 
shown  the  tower  containing  the  rooms  where 
Erasmus  wrote  and  studied,  and  at  Christ's 
College  Milton's  chamber  was  pointed  out, 
and  in  its  well-kept  grounds  the  mulberry 
tree  he  had  planted,  so  carefully  preserved 
by  props  and  various  devices  that  it  is  even 
now  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 
Then  we  were  entertained  in  the  comfortable 
quarters  of  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Christ's 
College,  a  friend  of  our  guide,  who  regaled 
us  with  a  capital  cup  of  tea  of  his  own  pre- 
paring. 

24th. — Chattens  is  on  the  borders  of  the 
Fen  Country  or  rather  surrounded  by  it, 
being  on  one  of  those  slightly  elevated  dis- 
tricts which,  in  the  early  history  of  England, 
were  really  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  sluggish 
waste  of  waters.  By  a  series  of  open  ditches 
and  sluices  with  gates  to  keep  out  the  tides 
and  dikes,  to  prevent  flooding,  a  vast  extent 
of  country  has  been  reclaimed  and  is  now 
capable  of  a  high  degree  of  culture.  The 
windmills  that  were  once  used  in  pumping 
out  standing  water,  have  been  largely  re- 
placed by  steam  engines,  and  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  present  improved  con- 
dition is  met  by  a  tax  upon  the  lands,  levied 
by  the  government  and  appropriated  for 
the  common  good. 

25th,  Wisbech. — After  dinner,  made  several 
calls  with  Priscilla  Hannah  Peckover;  among 
others  on  her  father,  Daniel  Peckover,  now 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  yet  amazingly 
bright  in  intellect  and  alert  in  his  move- 
ments. Their  family  are  said  to  be  very 
wealthy,  but  we  also  hear  much  of  their 
liberality.  Priscilla  is  especially  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Peace,  and  devotes  much  of 
her  time  to  its  promotion  by  public  speaking, 
writing  and  organizing  associations  in  its  be- 
half among  professing  Christians  generally. 
Her  sister  and  some  of  her  nieces  are  quite 
literary  in  their  turn,  and  have  written  well 
on  several  subjects.  One  of  the  latter, 
Alexandrina  P.,  has  just  compiled  a  bi- 
ography of  Joseph  Sturge,  which  is  a  meri- 
torious production.  Her  brother,  Alex.  P., 
is  a  man  of  bright  parts,  and  has  collected 
a  number  of  very  valuable  copies  of  the 
Bible  now  exceedingly  rare,  also  some  ancient 


maps.  Among  the  latter  he  showed  us  the 
first  put  out  under  the  direction  of  Columbus 
after  his  third  voyage  for  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Wisbech  is  the  birthplace  of  Thos.  Clark- 
son,  and  we  were  shown  the  school  house 
where  he  received  much  of  his  early  training. 
A  handsome  monument  to  his  memory 
stands  on  the  market  square. 

26th. —  Took  an  early  train  for  Lynn, 
where  Daniel  Burlingham  met  us.  He  is  a 
watchmaker  and  evidently  a  man  of  bright 
mind.  Before  going  to  meeting  at  10.50 
we  had  heard  more  about  watches  and 
their  parts  than  I,  at  least,  had  ever  known 
before;  and  coming  as  the  discourse  did  from 
a  man  thoroughly  master  of  his  business 
and  no  less  enthusiastic,  the  talk  was  most 
vivid  and  instructive. 

2gth,  Birmingham,  First-day. — At  the 
Bull  Street  Meeting,  350  might  have  been 
present.  A  solemn  covering  was  soon 
spread  over  us.  Catharine  Wilson  offered 
fervent  prayer  for  a  blessing.  1  spoke 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  Evangelist 
John,  "  He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own 
received  Him  not,  but  as  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power,  etc.;"  drawing 
therefrom  some  lessons  which  need  to  be 
revived  in  the  present  day.  Especially 
there  was  pressed  the  necessary  connection 
which  must  exist  between  a  living  and 
saving  faith  and  that  "birth  of  the  Spirit" 
of  which  our  Lord  spoke  so  emphatically 
to  Nicodemus.  Anna  Fox  followed  in 
thanksgiving,  and  the  meeting  closed  as 
it  had  begun. 

Upon  reaching  our  comfortable  abode, 
the  sons  of  our  hostess  with  their  wives  and 
children  called  as  usual  to  see  the  honored 
and  beloved  mother.  The  whole  group 
made  a  picture  of  filial  and  brotherly 
affection  as  well  as  family  concord  which 
it  was  delightful  to  contemplate. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Are  there  any  lying  sick  or  suffering  at 
our  own  doors,  as  it  were,  who  need  our 
helping  hand,  but  whom  yet  for  some 
cause  we  pass  by — have  we  any  grudge 
against  them,  are  we  too  proud,  or  may 
be  too  unforgiving,  to  help  them?  If  so, 
our  danger  is  terrible.  For  as  we  do  to 
them,  it  shall  be  done  to  us.  And  per- 
chance, as  we  pass  by,  and  miss  our  op- 
portunity of  serving  God  in  them,  another 
will  draw  near,  as  did  the  Samaritan,  and, 
by  his  deeds  of  love,  take  our  place.  Re- 
member the  words  of  Jesus,  the  comment 
which  He  made,  on  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan;  it  is  the  only  safe  one  for  us — 
"Go  and'  do  thou  likewise." 

Question  not,  but  live  and  labor 

Till  your  goal  be  won, 
Helping  every  feeble  neighbor 

Seeking  help  from  none. 
Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble, 

Two  things  stand  like  stone — 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 

Courage  in  your  own. 

When'  we  creep  so  slowly  upward ; 

When  each  day  new  burden  brings; 
When  we  try  so  hard  to  conquer 

Vexed  sublunary  things; 
When  we  wait  and  toil  and  suffer, 

We  are  working  for  our  wings. 

— Danske  Caroline  Dandridge. 
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THE  DEAD  SEA. 

I  looked  upon  a  sea, 

And  lo!  'twas  dead, 
Although  by  Hermon's  snows 

And  Jordan  fed. 

How  came  a  fate  so  dire? 

The  tale's  soon  told: 
All  that  it  got  it  kept, 

And  fast  did  hold. 

All  tributary  streams 

Found  here  their  grave, 
Because  this  sea  received, 
But  never  gave. 
— William  P.  Finney,  in  S.  S.  Times. 

Spiritual  Influence  of  The  Christian  in  the 
Home* 

C.  WALTER  BORTON. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  much  puzzled  in  a 
parlor  meeting  to  hear  Robert  E.  Speer  read 
the  last  chapter  of  Romans,  which  is  so 
largely  made  up  of  salutations  to  unpro- 
nouncable  people.  My  wonder  at  his  choice 
ceased  before  he  had  finished  his  talk,  as  I 
heard  his  oft  repeated  emphasis  on  that 
phrase 

"The  church  that  is  in  their  house," 

and  in  the  intervening  years  since  that  talk, 
I  believe  1  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  Speer, — that  the  world  is  to  be  reached, 
is  to  be  influenced,  is  to  be  saved,  not  by 
the  church  in  its  corporate  and  organized 
capacity  so  much  as  by  the  church  in  thy 
house  and  my  house,  and  in  the  many 
thousand  other  homes  in  the  land. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  what  great  advan- 
tage the  church  in  our  homes  has  over  the 
church  in  the  meeting-house — the  one  is 
open  continuously;  the  other  but  a  few  hours 
weekly; — the  one  influences  by  direct  con- 
tact, the  rich,  the  poor,  the  employed  and 
the  employer;  the  other  too  often  ministers 
to  the  favored  few  of  a  favored  class.  To 
our  homes  come,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
those  who  seldom,  if  ever,  enter  meeting- 
house doors;  moreover,  these  little  churches 
of  the  home  are  very  numerous  and  well 
located  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world. 
The  church  in  thy  house — the  church  in 
my  house — is  something  personal,  and 
implies  thy  daily  ministry  and  mine.  God 
may  never  call  some  of  us  to  the  vocal 
service  in  our  meeting,  and  if  He  did,  we 
might  have  an  honest  doubt  about  his  call; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about 
his  call  to  thee  and  to  me  to  be  ministers  of 
life  and  light  in  the  homes  where  we  now 
dwell.  Here  is  our  Divine  call — "Called 
to  be  saints."  Does  not  our  Quaker  faith 
teach  us  we  are  all  to  be  Kings  and  Priests 
unto  God — thou  a  Priest  in  the  church  in 
thy  home  and  I  in  mine?  where  we  may  not 
perhaps  repeat  an  exquisite  ritual  in  solemn 
tone,  but  where  with  cheerful  and  quiet 
heart  we  may  turn  "the  fretting  friction  of 
our  daily  life"  into  a  psalm  of  joy  and  praise. 

If  a  test  of  a  gentleman  is  what  he  is  in 
the  dark,  so  the  test  of  a  Christian  is  what 
he  is  in  his  home,  for  there  of  most  places 
he  is  most  apt  to  be  off  guard— there  often 
"God  is  the  sole  spectator." 

I  remember  some  years  ago  being  much 
amused  by  Mary  Jones  of  the  practical 

*A  paper  read  at  Pocono  Lake  Conference. 


mind  when  she  told  of  one  of  those  domestic 
times  of  cumulative  stress.  Perhaps  Henry 
was  at  that  disagreeable  adolescent  age,  and 
Susan  had  the  whooping  cough,  and  John 
was  wakeful  with  the  toothache  and  the 
cook  had  left,  and  Mary  and  James  were 
fainting  for  rest  and  sleep.  Probably  re- 
membering a  recent  sermon  of  James',  she 
wickedly  asked  him  in  one  of  the  weary 
nights  whether  now  he  could  "  in  every  thing 
give  thanks."  Very  likely  James  could, 
when  some  of  us  would  have  failed. 

To  the  natural  man  there  is  nothing  very 
inspirational  about  the  frequent  raking  of 
the  heater  and  the  taking  out  of  the  ashes, 
and  there  seems  little  ethical  value  in  the 
shutting  of  the  shutters,  putting  up  of 
screens,  ordering  coal,  and  paying  for  it, 
and  many  other  expensive  things.  The 
incessant  demands  of  our  children,  and  the 
attendance  of  committees,  lectures  and 
meetings  may  become  burdensome  and 
heavy;  in  fact,  we  must  fail  and  become 
defeated  and  drift  into  the  dull  monotony 
of  colorless  lives,  unless  we  can  have  within 
us  some  transforming  power  that  will  change 
all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we  do  from  the 
commonplace  to  the  inspirational.  We 
must  have  something  that  will  change  dull 
duties  to  noble  service — that  will  transform 
the  petty,  hampering,  annoying  limitations 
of  the  home  into  broad,  enlarging  opportu- 
nities of  a  higher  life.  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?  Surely  not  I — surely  not 
thou — but  there  standeth  one  among  us 
who  has  borne  the  extremest  test — one  who 
when  tired  in  body  and  weary  in  soul  spake 
no  impatient  word — one  who  has  suffered 
— one  who  has  overcome — even  the  very 
Christ  who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  body 
of  this  death. 

To  me  the  heart  of  Jack  Hoyland's 
message  at  Fifteenth  and  Race  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  upon  the  young  Friends' 
Movement  in  England  was  the  thought  that 
every  such  movement  must  centre  about  a 
personality — the  personality  of  the  living 
Christ;  and  so  I  know  not  how  else  we  are 
to  attain  the  spiritual  life  that  will  stand 
the  petty,  annoying,  exacting  tests  of  every- 
day life  in  the  home  unless  we  have  for  our 
very  life  the  life  that  is  Christ.  Ten  thou- 
sand failures  do  but  convince  me  that  victory 
is  possible  only  through  Him.  If  we  will 
but  open  the  door  at  which  He  stands  knock- 
ing, He  will  rule  just  so  far  as  we  let  Him. 
To  attain  such  victory  we  must  take  time. 

Ah,  the  loss,  the  infinite  loss,  of  spiritual 
riches  some  of  us  have  suffered  because  we 
have  neglected  that  regular  daily  time  of 
private  reading,  devotion  and  prayer,  with- 
out which  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  truly 
know  God. 

Just  in  proportion  as  our  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
increases,  in  just  the  same  proportion  may 
we  expect  the  spiritual  life  in  the  home  to 
increase  and  to  express  itself,  possibly  in 
words,  but  certainly  in  noble  and  unselfish 
action  in  every  emergency.  This  spiritual 
life  will  then  have  the  voice  that  in  the  sudden 
and  exasperating  trivialities  that  so  fre- 
quently beset  us,  shows  no  sign  of  impatience 
— it  will  have  a  mouth  that  can  be  silent 
before  it  speaks,  but  one  that  may  command 


and  may  correct,  yet  that  more  often  will 
praise  and  encourage  and  speak  the  language 
of  love — it  will  have  eyes  that  do  not  see 
all  the  faults  and  little  failings  of  their 
household,  but  that  do  see  the  good  and 
true  and  beautiful  in  things  and  in  people; 
eyes  that  encourage  and  cheer  and  ap- 
preciate; eyes  that  love  and  look  kindly — 
ears  it  will  have  that  will  not  hear  the  un- 
lovely tale  bearing  and  the  hateful  de- 
traction, but  that  will  hear  things  pure  and 
lovely  and  of  good  report — it  will  have  the 
hands  that  often  in  solitude,  or  with  no  one 
but  God  to  see,  will  do  the  hard,  the  dis- 
agreeable things,  the  things  that  soil  and 
hurt — it  will  have  the  feet  that,  however 
weary  and  sore;  will  willingly  do  errands 
that  perhaps  another  should  have  done; 
that  will  go  cheerfully  to  the  cellar,  and 
blithsomely  to  the  third  story — above  all, 
it  will  have  a  heart  of  love  that  can  suffer 
long  and  be  kind;  one  that  "beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  afH 
things,  endureth  all  things." 

Then  there  is  a  fellowship  almost  tool 
precious  to  mention,  and  yet  so  precious 
that  I  cannot  omit — the  fellowship  of  man 
and  wife  together  with  Jesus  Christ — the! 
daily  talking  over  together  with  Him  of  I 
the  joys — the  sorrows — the  problems  of  life. 
When  man  and  wife  are  not  agreed  there  is] 
no  hope  for  the  right  home  atmosphere; 
but  when  the  two  are  agreed,  what  more 
natural,  what  more  helpful,  what  morel 
united  than  that  they  should  every  day 
somehow  get  together  alone  with  Him!| 
How  He  loves  to  help  us  solve  our  problems ! 
If  we  are  honest,  shall  we  not  all  have  to 
admit  that  we  have  come  to  times  of  dis-| 
agreement  and  to  misunderstandings  with 
those  we  love?    I  know  of  no  surer  way  of 
clearing  these  than  to  talk  them  over  to- 
gether with  Jesus  Christ — in  his  presence, 
how  the  hardness  turns  to  tenderness,  and  : 
the  misunderstanding  melts  away. 

Let  us  remember  the  promise  of  his 
presence  to  two  or  three  gathered  in  his 
name  was  given,  not  in  connection  with  a 
time  of  worship,  but  when  two  should  be 
agreed  to  ask  anything  of  our  Father  ins 
Heaven.  How  earnestly  I  wish  for  myself 
and  for  my  friends,  especially  for  those  who 
are  married,  that  we  might  more  fully  realize  I 
the  marvelous  wealth  of  spiritual  blessings 
we  might  bring  to  our  homes,  to  our  friends, 
to  the  church,  and  to  the  world  if  only  we 
were  more  faithful  to  this  matter  of  uniting 
with  one  we  love  in  prayer.  The  conditions 
are  so  simple,  the  results  are  so  certain  that 
I  marvel  we  do  not  more  fully  avail  ourselves 
of  the  heavenly  opportunities. 

"St.  Francis,"  we  are  told,  "made  ready 
the  table  on  the  ground  as  he  was  wont  to 
do.  And  the  hour  of  breaking  bread  being 
come,  they  set  themselves  down  together, 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Claire  and  one  of  the 
companions  of  St.  Francis  and  the  companion 
of  St.  Claire,  and  all  the  other  companions, 
took  each  his  place  at  the  table  with  all 
humility.  And  at  the  first  dish  St.  Francis 
began  to  speak  of  God  so  sweetly,  so  sub- 
limely, and  so  wondrously  that  the  fulness  of 
Divine  grace  came  down  on  them,  and  they 
were  all  rapt  in  God." 

To  those  of  us  who  are  heads  of  families, 
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the  problem  of  Bible  reading  or  family 
worship  must  be  met.  Each  family  will 
probably  have  a  slightly  different  solution, 
but  from  young  parents  years  ago,  I  learned 
that  they  had  found  the  only  sure  time  for 
such  service  to  be  before  the  morning  meal — 
otherwise,  it  might  be  omitted,  or  so  hurried 
as  to  largely  lose  its  value.  If  we  fathers 
were  as  careful  about  our  Bible  reading  as 
our  wives  are  about  our  breakfast,  they 
would  doubtless  be  better.  Whatever  the 
time  chosen,  or  however  short,  we  should 
have  an  earnest  concern  that  the  occasion 
should  be  saved  from  the  deadly  effect  of 
formal  routine  by  a  thoughtful  care  that 
all  present  shall  have  a  part  at  times,  and 
that  by  well  directed  questions  we  may 
stimulate  a  holy  interest  and  discussion  of 
the  reading  by  those  present,  and  above 
all  else  that  we  shall  earnestly  desire  the 
felt  presence  of  the  Master. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  essential  part  of 
the  Quaker  message  is  that  brought  to  us 
years  ago  by  Catherine  M.  Albright,  when 
she  made  a  plea  that  all  our  life  should  be  a 
sacrament,  and  that  all  our  meals  should 
have  something  of  a  sacramental  nature 
about  them — just  these  plain,  thrice  re- 
peated daily  meals  which  often  seem  so 
unspiritual,  and  yet  are  golden  opportunities 
for  training  in  conversation,  in  manners,  in 
unselfishness,  and  in  kindly  remembrances 
of  others.  Have  we  not  all  been  at  homes 
where  the  meal  was  preceded  by  a  long  and 
profound  silence  that  gave  a  grace  to  the 
whole  meal?  Should  we  not  all  strive  to 
escape  a  brief  and  perfunctory  silence  grace, 
and  reverently  prolong  them  sufficiently 
to  desire  and  to  realize  the  presence  of  the 
living  Christ?  Surely  that  was  a  sacramental 
meal,  but  how  shall  we  translate  such  a 
mystical  experience  into  our  daily  lives — 
for  surely  we  want  a  practical  experience  and 
"no  condescension  of  the  mystics." 

If  every  person  at  the  table,  however 
young,  honestly  tries  to  share  something  of 
his,  with  his  family  or  their  guest,  to  that 
extent  he  is  partaking  of  a  sacramental  meal. 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — - 
Himself,  his  hungry  neighbor  and  me — ■ 

If  we  who  are  hosts,  entertain  gladly  and 
simply,  not  only  our  congenial  friends,  but 
strangers  and  those  who  may  be  dull  and 
tiresome  and  may  come  at  very  inconvenient 
times,  and  if  all  of  us  will  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  fellowship  with  those  we  feel  uninterested 
in,  we  shall  doubtless  find 

"They  would  some  wondrous  scene  show  did  we 
but  pay  the  debt  we  owe, 
And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom  look  on 
all  these  living  pages  of  God's  book" — 

The  refreshment  of  our  guests  I  am  sure 
depends  not  more  upon  our  preparations  of 
food  and  service  than  upon  our  making  sure 
that  the  Master  himself  shall  be  present. 
As  we  more  fully  realize  our  place  in  God's 
plan,  we  may  find  we  shall  have  to  omit 
some  congenial  outside  work  or  some  hum- 
ble service  in  the  obscurity  of  home.  Some 
of  us  may  have  to  give  more — not  of  gifts 
of  money,  but  of  that  which  costs  more — 
of  time  and  of  ourselves.  President  Sharp- 
less  said  that  when  a  call  to  outside  service 
came,  we  all  with  one  consent  begin  to 


make  excuses.  I  wonder  if  it  would  not 
be  equally  true  of  a  call  to  stay  at  home. 
"Resigned  to  go"  and  "resigned  to  stay" 
but  "rather  more  resigned  to  go,"  once  said 
a  woman  Friend,  when  her  husband  pro- 
posed to  visit  a  foreign  country. 

Certainly,  we  fathers  owe  our  families 
more  than  food  and  raiment — we  owe  them 
the  very  best  of  which  we  are  capable  in 
mental,  social  and  spiritual  companionship. 
However  restricted  our  actions  may  be  by 
our  home  duties,  let  us  see  that  there  is 
nothing  narrow  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
home,  but  that  it  shall  be  a  place  of  testing 
and  training  for  the  largest  and  widest 
service  possible,  and  that  its  atmosphere 
shall  be  one  of  vital  activity  combined  with 
a  deep  repose — of  a  militant  warfare 
combined  with  an  inward  peace. 

Finally,  this  spiritual  life  in  the  home — this 
church  in  thy  house  and  in  mine — is  nothing 
less  than  the  Christ-life  in  the  home,  an 
attainment  so  simple  and  yet  so  profound 
that  nothing  less  than  the  very  Christ 
Himself  can  accomplish  it  in  us,  and  this 
we  shall  increasingly  prove  as  we  increasing- 
ly realize 

"Closer  is  He  than  breathing — 
Nearer  than  hands  or  feet." 


"  George  Fox." 

An  Address  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  London,  1866. 
Friends, 

When  first  it  was  in  my  heart  to  address 
you,  1  did  not  at  all  suppose  that  it  would 
be  in  the  form  of  a  lecture.  1  thought  it 
possible,  if  God  so  ordered  it,  that  1  might 
have  spoken  to  you  for  about  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  upon  a  spiritual 
subject  which  for  two  or  three  years  has 
pressed  very  heavily  upon  my  mind.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  you,  esteemed  Friends, 
were  a  picked  body  of  men,  peculiarly  set 
apart  to  be  the  advocates  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion, that  you  had  suffered  long  for  it, 
that  your  history  had  been  highly  honorable 
to  yourselves  in  years  past,  that  you  still 
loved  the  spirituality  of  godliness,  and  were 
not  to  be  bewitched  by  the  formalism  of 
this  age;  but  I  thought  that  your  testimony 
was  hardly  loud  enough,  that  though  it 
was  clear  as  a  bell,  it  was  not  shrill  as  a 
clarion;  and  I  hoped  also  that  if  God  should 
put  it  into  your  hearts  to  permit  me  to  say 
a  few  earnest  words  to  you,  there  might  be 
young  men  amongst  you  who  might  be  stirred 
up  to  lift  up  their  voice  like  a  trumpet,  to  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not,  and  to  tell  to  this  age 
its  sins  and  iniquities. 

This  has  not  happened,  but  I  have  been 
asked  to  deliver  a  lecture  instead,  and  the 
topic  chosen  is  George  Fox.  Now,  to  lecture 
Friends  upon  George  Fox  is  an  extraordinary 
proposition,  and  I  do  not  at  present  see 
that  I  was  prudent  in  my  choice.  You 
must  all  of  you  know  much  more  about  that 
honored  man  than  I  could  possibly  tell  you, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  if  you  do  not  you 
should,  for  his  "Life"  well  repays  the 
earnest  student.  It  is  a  rich  mine.  Even- 
page  of  it  is  precious  as  solid  gold.  Books 
now-a-days  are  hammered  out,  and  you  get 
but  little  metal  in  acres  of  leaf;  but  the 


"Journal''  of  George  Fox  contains  ingots 
of  gold,  truths  which  require  to  be  thought 
of  month  by  month  before  you  can  get  to 
the  bottom  of  them.  To  talk  to  you  about 
George  Fox  is  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle, 
and  doing  a  work  of  supererogation;  but 
nevertheless,  as  I  am  to  do  it- — though  it  is 
not  what  I  wanted  to  do — we  must  try  to 
make  a  cross  between  what  we  wished  and 
what  is  announced  We  must  have  some- 
thing like  an  address,  and  yet  it  must  be 
a  lecture;  well  then,  I  should  not  wonder  if 
it  be  most  like  a  sermon  after  all.  I  have 
heard  of  a  man,  a  Harp  Alley  sign  painter, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  red  lions, 
and  had  painted  so  many  red  lions,  that 
when  one  day  an  innkeeper  asked  him  to 
paint  an  angel,  he  said,  "Well,  I  will  paint 
you  an  angel,  but  it  will  be  very  much  like 
a  red  lion."  So,  this  "lecture,''  as  it  is  to 
be  called,  will  be  very  like  a  sermon,  and 
yet  not  altogether  very  widely  apart  from 
an  address  or  a  lecture.  1  am  amongst 
those  who  bear  the  name  of  "  Friends." 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  honestly 
wear  that  title  to-night,  and  that  1  shall 
find  you  friends  in  listening  to  what  1  want 
to  say.  If  I  should  find  any  fault  with 
you,  you  will  remember  that  you  did  not 
ask  me  to  come  here  to  flatter  you,  and  1 
know  you  do  not  desire  that  I  should  do  so. 
If  I  say  anything  that  is  wrong,  you  will 
put  it  down  to  my  ignorance  of  the  matter; 
but,  at  all  events,  you  will  not  suspect  me 
of  unfriendliness,  for  I  have  no  object  in 
standing  here  to-night  but,  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  to  say  some  things  which,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit's  power,  may  be  useful  to  this  audi- 
ence, to  your  Society,  and  to  the  world. 

I  shall  not  be  expected  to-night  to  enter 
into  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  George  Fox. 
Many  of  you  well  know  the  opinions  which 
I  have  set  forth,  and  which  1  believe  to  be 
contained  in  God's  word:  and  you  know  also 
that  these  are  very  different  from  the  theo- 
logical teachings  of  George  Fox.  It  would 
not  be  profitable  to  enter  into  controversy 
to-night,  nor  are  we  at  all  in  the  frame  of 
mind  for  it,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  intro- 
duce any  discussion  of  the  doctrinal  teach- 
ings of  George  Fox.  Indeed,  doctrinal 
teaching  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
George  Fox's  forte.  We  have  to  look  to 
his  successors  and  his  immediate  disciples 
for  a  fuller  and  clearer  Ikying  down  of  the 
theological  basis  of  your  Society,  than  we 
find  in  Fox  himself."  I  look  upon  George 
Fox  rather  as  a  practical  than  as  a  doctrinal 
man,  and  as  experimentally  earning  out 
in  his  own  life  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
rather  than  as  being  a  creed-maker,  or  as 
fashioning  formulae  or  framing  propositions 
to  which  any  man  might  be  required  to 
subscribe.  I  suppose  that  Fox  would  object 
to  your  own  creed.  I  have  the  notion  that 
he  would  object  to  any  creed,  as  a  creed; 
and  that  even  if  he  agreed  to  what  was  laid 
down,  he  would  object  to  its  being  laid 
down  at  all.  1  think  he  would  say,  "No, 
these  things  may  be  true  enough,  but,  lest 
by  any  means  this  creed  should  be  used  to 
bind  another  man's  conscience,  1  will  not 
agree  to  it;  1  believe  it  and  receive  it.  but 
1 '  will  not  subscribe  to  it,  lest  it  should  be- 
come, as  all  creeds  do  become  in  process 
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of  time,  mere  dead  letters  and  instruments 
of  tyranny." 

Looking  through  George  Fox's  life,  and 
viewing  him  as  the  great  champion  of  purely 
spiritual  worship,  one  is  inclined  to  say, 
with  William  Penn,  that  his  epitaph  might 
well  be,  "  Many  sons  have  done  virtuously, 
but  thou  excellest  them  all;"  for  though  in 
his  own  age  and  in  his  own  time  there  were 
many  bright  stars,  yet  there  were  some  points 
in  which  George  Fox  outshone  them  all. 
There  were  some  particular  truths  which 
it  was  given  to  him  to  feel  more  intensely 
and  to  set  forth  more  vehemently  and 
constantly  than  any  other  man  of  his  own 
time,  or  than  any  other  man  since  his  time, 
more  especially  the  great  truth  that  religion 
is  of  the  spirit,  that  it  is  an  inward  thing, 
and  is  not  to  be  judged,  and  weighed  and 
accounted  of  according  to  the  externals  of  a 
man  but  according  to  his  inmost  soul. 

When  George  Fox  appeared  it  was  a 
singularly  perilous  age  for  true  godliness, 
when  a  new  band  of  witnesses  must  arise, 
or  truth  would  be  put  to  shame.  Just  as 
every  year,  early  in  the  spring,  you  see  the 
young  buds  appear,  all  green  and  vigorous, 
and  then  those  young  budlings  swell  until 
they  burst  into  leaf  and  flower,  but  towards 
autumn  begin  to  decay  and  fall,  and  other 
and  younger  buds  follow  them — so,  very 
much  has  it  been  in  the  history  of  Christ's 
church  in  the  world.  There  has  blossomed 
in  the  church  a  body  of  spiritual  men,  full 
of  vigor  and  freshness;  these  have  endured 
a  stern  fight  of  afflictions,  like  the  young 
buds  in  the  early  frosts  of  spring.  They 
have  borne  it,  they  have  grown  under  it, 
they  have  expanded,  they  have  come  to 
perfection,  and  there  has  been  a  delightful 
time  of  summer.  But,  alas!  the  decay  of 
autumn  has  followed,  and  this  vigor  of 
godliness  has  declined,  and  another  more 
spiritual  band  of  men  has  followed  them, 
pushed  them  off,  and  taken  up  their  place. 
One  band  of  men,  fully  spiritual,  has  for  a 
time  maintained  the  truth,  but  has  then 
gradually  declined  through  success:  for  so  it 
is  with  human  nature,  that  when  we  cease 
to  be  persecuted,  when  we  get  to  feel  that 
we  are  in  easy  circumstances,  we  lose  the 
vigor  of  grace  which  we  once  possessed,  and 
another  and  more  faithful  brotherhood 
takes  our  place.  Perhaps  it  will  always  be 
so,  and  after  one  backsliding  generation 
there  will  arise  a  more  earnest  people,  and 
another,  and  yet  another,  until  the  end  of 
the  dispensation,  so  that  God  shall  never 
lack  a  spiritual  seed  in  the  world,  to  keep 
alive  vital  godliness. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  Puritans, 
who  had  been  like  the  spring  buds  and  had 
blossomed,  were  getting  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf;  and  the  Independents,  and 
Baptists,  and  other  sects,  who  were  at  one 
time  thoroughly  and  even  remarkably 
spiritual,  were  growing  worldly,  political, 
and  vainglorious;  the  evangelical  professors 
had  come  to  feel  that  they  were  numerous 
and  powerful;  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
grasping  the  carnal  sword;  they  embraced 
that  opportunity,  and  from  that  moment 
very  many  of  them  lost  the  spirituality  for 
which  they  had  been  eminent.  The  danger 
was  lest  the  evangelical  sects  should  quietly 


settle  down  in  one  State  Church,  make  a 
scramble  for  the  good  things  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Establishment,  and  preach  each  one 
after  its  own  fashion,  in  the  numbness  of 
death  rather  than  in  the  power  of  life.  It 
did  not  quite  come  to  that,  but  it  did  seem 
as  if  it  would  do  so.  The  very  men  who 
were  once  most  vehement  for  liberty  when 
they  were  down-trodden,  were  ready  to 
put  down  others  when  they  had  the  op- 
portunity, and  those  who  had  vindicated 
the  spirituality  of  Christ's  religion  were 
about  to  fall  into  formalism  as  soon  as  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
galling  yoke  of  oppression  and  persecution. 
At  that  very  moment  God  sent  into  the 
world  George  Fox,  who  must  have  been  the 
most  troublesome  of  men  to  those  good 
easy  souls  who  counted  upon  a  quiet  season 
of  sleep.  They  had  said,  "Soul,  take  thine 
ease;  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many 
years."  It  was  by  the  mouth  of  George 
Fox  that  God  said  to  each  one  of  them, 
"Thou  fool!"  Very  soon  declining  profes- 
sors found  that  another  people  would  spring 
up  to  take  their  place,  and  that  if  they  left 
the  separated  path  and  began  to  mingle  with 
the  world  and  to  war  with  carnal  weapons, 
God  would  find  another  people  who  should 
stand  alone  and  vindicate  his  truth  against 
all  comers.  George  Fox,  it  seems  to  me, 
was  a  blessing,  not  to  you  alone,  but  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom.  He  was  sent 
of  God,  not  only  with  a  view  to  this  Society 
in  after  years,  but  to  the  Christian  church 
at  large  of  that  time,  and  to  the  church  of 
God  in  all  times.  I  do  believe  that  under 
God,  directly  and  indirectly,  perhaps  more 
indirectly  than  directly,  George  Fox  was 
the  means  of  driving  out  from  their  nests 
those  who  were  very  willing  to  have  feathered 
those  nests  well,  and  to  have  taken  their 
rest.  He  stood  up  in  the  face  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  said  to  it,  "  No,  thou  shalt 
not  do  this!  Thou  shalt  not  conform  thy- 
self to  the  world;  thou  shalt  not  go  into  an 
unholy  alliance  with  the  State;  there  shall 
still  be  in  the  midst  of  thee  a  spiritual  people 
who  shall  bear  their  protest  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that  re- 
ligion standeth  not  in  forms  and  ceremonies, 
but  is  a  matter  connected  with  the  inner 
man,  and  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in 
the  heart."  You  will  judge,  therefore, 
what  my  idea  of  Fox-  is  when  I  have  said 
that  I  look  upon  him  as  having  been  sent 
from  our  heavenly  Father  upon  the  import- 
ant mission  of  saving  the  Christian  church 
at  a  particular  juncture,  when,  through 
having  obtained,  the  possession  of  State 
power,  and  being  much  exercised  with  the 
brawls  of  rival  creeds  and  contentions  upon 
outward  ceremonies,  the  inward  power  was 
declining,  and  the  church  was  likely  to  be- 
come absorbed  into  the  world,  or  to  set  up 
a  dead  formalism  which  is  neither  acceptable 
to  God  nor  serviceable  to  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  be  with  Christ  is  life,  and  where  Christ 
is,  there  is  his  kingdom. — §.  Ambrose. 


"  He  that  commands  himself  is  more  a  prince 
Than  he  who  nations  keeps  in  awe; 
And  they  who  yield  to  that  their  soul's  convince 
Shall  never  need  another  law." 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


BACK  TO  LESSON  LAND. 
We've  romped  and  run  in  wind  and  sun, 

We've  roamed  and  rowed  and  tanned; 
We're  coming  back,  now  summer's  done, 

To  waiting  Lesson  Land, 
Where  slowly  open,  day  by  day, 

New  fields  we've  never  ranged, 
Yet  good  old  sign-posts  point  the  way, 

Familiar,  wise,  unchanged. 

Through  stored-away  geographies, 

Down  crumpled  maps  tight  furled, 
Still  flows  the  Mississippi, 

Longest  river  in  the  world; 
Still  nine  times  seven  are  sixty-three, — 

This  has  not  altered  yet, — 
Howe'er  it  seems  a  mystery, 

Howe'er  we  may  forget. 

Still  some  good  father  leaves  by  will 

His  fortune  to  his  sons: 
To  A  and  B  a  share  he  gives, 

What  was  the  other  one's? 
We've  had  our  chance  for  all  the  fun 

That  heart  has  ever  planned; 
Now  turn  around  and  homeward  bound 

For  happy  Lesson  Land. 

— Nancy  Byrd  Turner. 


Reaping  and  Sowing. — As  the  home- 
ward-bound parties  come  flocking  from 
vacation  resorts,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
in-gathering  of  the  crops  from  the  country! 
fields  and  gardens;  and  led  to  wonder  whatj 
harvests  our  boys  and  girls  have  gathered] 
in  their  summer  days.    Many  a  pleasant) 
picture  of  fresh  scenes,  and  a  crop  of  fresh  | 
ideas,  no  doubt. 

Along  with  the  gathering  of  this  year's! 
crops,  and  the  threshing,  which  we  see) 
going  on  about  neighboring  barns,  goes  the! 
fertilizing  and  breaking  up  of  the  soil  for  the  ! 
seed  wheat  which  is  to  produce  the  harvest  ) 
of  next  year. 

And  so,  again,  as  our  young  people  are 
bringing  in  their  harvest  of  renewed  strength, 
and  mental  force,  the  schools  are  opening 
where  ground  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  seed- 
thoughts,  which  shall  germinate  in  next 
year's  crop. 

This  motto  for  the  year's  work  is  taken 
from  a  new  book  by  Nixon  Waterman, 
entitled  "Boy  Wanted"— 

"  Do  not  loiter  or  shirk, 
Do  not  falter  or  shrink; 
But  think  out  your  work, 

And  then  work  out  your  think." 


A  Pause  in  the  Prayer. — "  'F  I  should 
die  'fore  I  wake,"  said  Donny,  kneeling  at 
grandmother's  knee;  "  'F  1  should  die 
'fore  I  wake" — 

"  I  pray,"  prompted  the  gentle  voice. 
"Go  on,  Donny." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  interposed  the  small 
boy,  scrambling  to  his  feet  and  hurrying 
away  down  stairs.  In  a  brief  space  of  time 
he  was  back  again,  and  dropping  down  in 
his  place  took  up  his  petition  where  he  had 
left  off.  But  when  the  little  white  gowned 
form  was  safely  tucked  in  bed  the  grand- 
mother questioned,  with  loving  rebuke 
concerning  the  interruption. 

"  But  I  did  think  what  I  was  sayin', 
grandmother;  that's  why  I  had  to  stop. 
You  see,  I'd  upset  Ted's  menagerie  and 
stood  all  his  wooden  soldiers  on  their  heads, 
just  to  see  how  he'd  tear  around  in  the 
mornin'.'    '  'F  1  should  die  'fore  1  wake,' 
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why — I  didn't  want  him  to  find  'em  that 
way,  so  I  had  to  go  down  and  fix  'em  right. 
There's  lots  of  things  that  seem  funny  if 
you're  goin'  to  keep  on  livin',  but  you  don't 
want  'em  that  way  if  you  should  die  'fore 
you  wake." 

"That  was  right,  dear;  it  was  right," 
commended  the  voice  with  its  tender  quaver. 
"A  good  many  of  our  prayers  would  not  be 
hurt  by  stopping  in  the  middle  of  them  to 
undo  a  wrong." — IVellspring. 


Faithful  in  the  Least. — In  the  early 
summer,  just  after  school  closed,  Harriet 
desired  to  make  her  first  doily.  She  had 
watched  her  mother  on  winter  evenings 
working  on  the  pretty,  flimsy  white  stuff, 
and  thought  how  much  more  fun  that  was 
than  toiling  over  dismal  fractions.  Her 
father  gave  her  the  money  for  the  material, 
and  she  set  to  work. 

"  If  you  are  very  careful,  and  do  it  very 
nicely,  you  may  have  it  at  your  end  of  the 
table,"  her  mother  promised. 

For  one  whole  week  she  worked  with 
unflagging  industry.  But  there  were  many 
discouragements.  Again  and  again  the 
work  had  to  be  pulled  out,  till  the  thread 
became  so  frayed  and  soiled  that  a  new 
skein  was  necessary.  Her  fingers  grew 
sore  and  her  patience  grew  small,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  week  she  had  completed  a  little 
mat  of  about  four  inches. 
.  "I'll  never  get  it  done,"  she  murmured. 
"I  almost  wish  I'd  never  begun  it." 

When  the  family  went  to  the  beach  for 
their  summer  a  fortnight  later,  two  more 
inches  had  been  done.  By  that  time  the 
soreness  had  gone  from  her  fingers,  but 
her  interest  had  disappeared,  too.  She 
had  not  learned,  that  the  only  way  to  main- 
tain your  interest  is  by  keeping  at  your  work. 

"  If  you  work  only  an  hour  a  day  on  it 
you  can  easily  finish  it,"  said  her  mother. 

At  the  beach,  however,  that  hour  was 
hard  to  find.  To  her  mother's  gentle 
admonitions  she  invariably  replied,  "  I 
haven't  time  now,  mama,"  or,  "O  mama 
dear,  I'm  too  tired  now!" 

When  they  went  home,  after  six  weeks 
at  the  shore,  her  mother  expected  to  see 
the  work  resumed.  Her  father,  too,  waited 
until  he  thought  he  had  waited  long  enough. 

"Harriet,"  he  asked,  one  day,  "where's 
the  doily  you  began  before  we  went  to  the 
beach?" 

"Up-stairs  in  my  bureau  drawer,"  said 
Harriet. 

"  Isn't  it  almost  done?"  he  asked. 

Harriet  winced.  "O  papa,"  she  cried, 
"  I  got  so  sick  of  it,  I  just  couldn't  do  it!" 

Her  father  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  drew  her  to  his  side.  "  You  wanted  to 
do  it,  dear,  when  you  began,  didn't  you?" 
he  asked.  "And  you  were  glad  to  have  me 
give  you  the  money?" 

These  things  Harriet  could  not  deny. 

"  Do  you  think  it  quite  honorable,"  he 
said,  "to  ask  papa  for  money  for  a  piece  of 
work  and  then  not  do  it?  Don't  you  see 
there's  a  kind  of  dishonor  to  yourself  as 
well  as  toward  me?  That's  why  you  must 
finish  it.  Of  course  you  don't  like  it.  We 
never  like  the  work  we've  dishonored.  If 
you  had  finished  the  doily  you  would  have 


been  proud  of  it.  Now,  my  dear,  I  want  you 
to  work  an  hour  a  day  on  it  till  it's  done." 

"But,  papa,"  Harriet  pleaded,  "can't  I 
make  something  else?    I'm  so  sick  of  that." 

"That's  part  of  the  reason  why,"  her 
father  explained.  "It  is  not  the  making 
of  the  doily  that  concerns  me  so  much  as  the 
making  of  a  true  woman  of  a  certain  little 
girl  I  know.  And  that  she  can  never  be 
till  she  has  learned  to  finish  the  work  she 
begins,  whether  she  likes  it  or  not.  Work 
half  done,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  very 
seriously,  "leads  to  truth  half  told  and 
promises  half  kept.  It  isn't  only  a  doily 
you  are  making;  it  is  the  spirit  that  is  to 
govern  your  whole  future  life."- — Youth's 
Companion. 

Extracts  from  Biographical  Sketches. 

Dear  Friend: 

I  was  reading  in  "  Biographical  Sketches," 
and  felt  impressed  to  copy  these  few  lines, 
hoping  they  may  be  the  means  of  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  even  one  person  in 
these  days  of  activity.  The  feeling  that 
accompanies  the  activity  in  the  different 
bodies  of  Friends  appears  like  being  in  a 
swift  current.  Yet  we  know  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  without  the  Father. 
Thy  friend, 

R.  J-  T. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  one  who  was  passing  through  the 
baptisms  incident  to  the  transition,  state 
between  a  life  of  self  and  a  life  of  self-denial, 
may  illustrate  this  subject: 

"Thou  hast  suffered  from  the  ridicule  of 
those  who  would  not  have  thee  enter  on  a 
religious  life,  a  life  of  self-denial  and  the 
daily  cross.  Thou  hast  been  tried,  I  fear, 
also  by  the  advice  of  shallow  though  high 
professors,  who  have  never  submitted  to 
be  dipped  into  those  trials  and  exercises  into 
which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  intro- 
duces all  those  who  are  truly  devoted  to  Him. 

"It  is  strange  how  easily  some  seem  to 
slide  out  of  a  gay  life  into  a  plain  one,  out 
of  the  obvious  rebellions  of  an  unsubjected 
will,  indulging  in  the  vanities  of  a  frivolous 
mind,  into,  at  least,  an  appearance  of 
tolerable  consistency.  They  have  made 
changes  which  have  cost  others  months 
of  anguish  and  suffering,  and  yet  seem  to 
have  known  nothing  of  taking  up  the  cross. 
Some  occupy  stations  in  the  church,  rightly 
to  qualify  for  which  fiery  baptism  after 
fiery  baptism  must  needs  be  endured,  and 
yet  there  is  but  little  appearance  in  them 
that  they  have  ever  experienced  that  in- 
ward burning  which  can  alone  purge  away 
the  tin  and  the  reprobate  silver.  They 
seem  to  have  discovered  some  bridge  of 
human  invention  over  Jordan,  the  river  of 
judgment;  and  it  is  no  wonder  to  me  that 
they  should  not  be  familiar  with  its  depths! 

"Many  can  talk  of  the  great  love  and 
mercy  of  their  heavenly  Father,  can  even 
vocally  rejoice  that  Christ  died  for  them, 
who  yet  know  little  of  those  inward,  purifying 
sufferings  through  which  he  makes  his  dear 
children  partakers  of  that  salvation  he  has 
purchased  for  them." — pp.  204  and  205. 

We  suffer  tribulation  and  baptisms  on 
various  accounts,  and  we  cannot  always 


understand  how  we  are  to  gain  spiritually 
from  that  we  are  enduring.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe,  however  dark  the  dispensation  may 
seem  at  the  time  to  us,  that  every  such  trial 
rightly  borne,  is  of  consequence  in  furthering 
the  work  of  perfect  redemption.  The  trials 
we  pass  through,  when  obediently  bearing 
the  cross,  may  be  necessary  for  ourselves — 
may  be  useful  to  others. 

The  patience  and  gentleness  with  which 
we  bear  them,  may  be  an  effectual  ministry 
to  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  some  watchful 
friend; — a  ministry  owned  by  the  Master, 
although  not  even  suspected  at  the  moment 
by  us.  Beside  this,  we  know  not  how 
peculiarly  needful  all  that  we  endure  may  be 
to  fit  us  for  some  unforeseen  service,  which 
our  Lord  will  require  at  our  hands.  He 
may  be  thus  fitting  us  for  a  long  life  of  de- 
votion to  him,  or  for  an  early  death. 

I  remember  an  amiable  young  friend  of 
mine,  who  for  years  had  felt  inwardly  uneasy 
with  respect  to  his  dress,  and  who,  in  a 
season  of  renewed  visitation,  after  many 
struggles  of  mind,  took  up  the  cross,  and 
bowed  to  the  requirings  of  duty.  The  day 
he  made  the  change,  an  elderly  female 
friend  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
called  at  his  house.  On  entering  the  door, 
sensations  peculiarly  solemn  fell  on  her, 
and  she  seemed  to  partake  a  little  of  the 
deep  baptism  in  which  his  mind  was  plunged. 
Many  words  did  not  pass  between  them, 
but  the  few  he  uttered  set  forth  the  depth 
of  anguish  which  pressed  upon  him.  He 
said  as  respected  his  feelings  he  could  not 
suffer  more,  if  the  skin  had  been  violently 
torn  from  his  body.  He  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  make  the  change — but  strength- 
ened by  his  heavenly  Father,  he  had  taken 
the  cup  of  affliction,  and  with  quiet  submis- 
sion, drunk  it  to  the  dregs. 

Mortified  pride  submitted; — affection 
wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  found 
comfort  and  healing  from  the  Physician  of 
value; — faith  grew  stronger  through  this 
exercise;  obedience  became  less  bitter;  and 
from  these  inward  trials  the  Christian  graces 
seemed  to  gain  new  bloom.  His  religiously- 
minded  friends  sympathized  with  him  and 
rejoiced  over  him. 

They  trusted  that  this  suffering  was  to 
qualify  him  for  a  useful  life;  but  his  Saviour 
designed  it  as  a  preparation  for  a  happy 
death!  A  few  weeks  after  this  change  in 
his  attire,  while  the  freshness  and  sweetness 
of  his  recent  humiliation  of  spirit  was  still 
upon  him,  he  became  suddenly  ill. 

There  were  a  few  days  of  patiently  borne 
suffering,  sustained  by  a  comfortable  as- 
surance that  for  the  Saviour's  sake,  he  was 
accepted  in  his  obedience  and  dedication — 
and  then  he  was  taken  away  from  all  sorrow. 
The  visitation  which  seemed  to  this  young 
man  but  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  con- 
sistency of  attire,  was  indeed  the  last  call  of 
his  Almighty  Father  to  obedience  and  the 
resignation  of  his  will.  He  submitted,  and 
his  end  was  happy;  had  he  rebelled — how 
awful  might  the  consequence  have  been! — 
p.  206.  

If  you  are  going  to  do  a  good  thing,  do 
it  now;  if  you  are  going  to  do  a  mean  thing, 
wait  till  to-morrow. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Ninth  Month  12,  1912. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Ninth  Month 

16th  to  21st): 
Philadelphia,  for  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street 

below  Market,  Fourth-day,  Ninth  Month  18th, 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Greenwood,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Ninth 

Month  18th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  19th, 

at  5  p.  m. 


Friends  of  Wilmington  (Del.)  Meeting  have  given 
the  use  of  their  pleasantly  shaded  yard  as  a  play- 
ground for  young  colored  children  during  the  past 
summer. 

This  dist  inction  was  made  because  colored  children 
are  not  welcome  in  some  places  of  public  recreation. 

Under  the  care  of  a  group  of  young  women, 
members  of  the  Meeting  and  others,  the  grounds 
have  been  kept  open  for  three  hours  on  each  week- 
day, and  the  children  have  enjoyed  some  simple 
games  and  amusements  as  well  as  the  fresh  air  and 
shade. 

Feeling  that  the  work  has  been  helpful  to  all 
concerned,  this  mention  is  made  of  it,  with  the 
thought  that  other  city  meetings  may  be  encouraged 
to  a  similar  effort. 


Harrisburg  Friends  feel  very  much  encouraged 
with  the  increased  attendance  and  interest  shown 
in  matters  of  Friendly  concern.  During  the  summer 
months  meetings  have  been  held  regularly  except- 
ing the  evening  gathering  usually  held  the  first 
Fourth-day  of  the  month.  The  first  of  these  held 
on  the  fourth  inst.  seemed  to  all  present  to  be 
unusually  interesting,  due  in  part  to  our  having 
with  us  a  party  of  five  homeward-bound  from 
Chautauqua.  All  our  recent  meetings  have  been  well 
attended,  and  some  vocal  service  on  the  part  of  one 
or  more  has  given  great  encouragement  to  us. 
Resp.  thy  Friend, 

W.  G.  Heacock. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
The  present  year  has  been  more  fruitful  in  good 
work  done  than  any  previous  one.  The  visiting 
of  schools,  interviews  with  superintendents,  teach- 
ers, etc.,  by  Clara  P.  H.  StillweU  and  M.  Grace 
Hendricks  has  been  conspicuously  effective  and 
helpful.  A  number  of  those  interviewed  have  testi- 
fied to  the  good  work  accomplished  by  our  tactful 
and  appealing  representatives. 

Anna  Way  has  performed  excellent  service  in 
visiting  the  homes  of  children  living  under  unfor- 
tunate conditions. 

These  services  have  required  the  outlay  of  con- 
siderably more  money  than  usual.  Our  treasury 
is  nearly  empty.  About  $400.00  more  is  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work  until  1913. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  contributors  did 
not  respond  to  the  appeal  for  funds  issued  in  the 
spring.  We  trust  they  and  other  interested  friends 
wi  1  be  willing  to  contribute  as  liberally  as  possible 
so  that  the  good  work  may  be  continued  without 
interruption.  The  Treasurer,  Henry  E.  Haines, 
Girard  Trust  Company,  will  receive  contributions. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — In  Ohio  a  vote  upon  certain 
proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  that 
State  has  lately  taken  place  by  which  it  appears 
that  probably  all  of  the  major  amendments  were 
adopted  excepting  that  granting  the  right  to  vote 
to  women.  It  is  stated  that  the  defeat  of  the  suf- 
frage amendment  by  a  vote  of  about  two  to  one  is 
attributed  to  the  solid  opposition  of  the  saloon 
interests.  When  the  new  amendments  become 
laws  Ohio  will  have  one  of  the  most  radical  con- 
stitutions of  any  State  in  the  nation.  Among  the 
amendments  which  passed  arc  the  following:  Legis- 
lature may  pass  a  law  permitting  three-fourths 
verdict  to  govern  in  jury  trial  of  civil  cases.  Aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  Amendments  passed 
shall  take  effect  First  Month  1,  1913.  Those 
passed  shall  prevail  over  anything  inconsistent  in 
present  Constitution.    Local  option  is  provided. 

The  journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  carefully  collected  this  year's  statistics  of  the 
casualties  connected  with  the  popular  method  of 
observing  the  Fourth  of  Seventh  Month,  and 
collated  them  with  those  of  previous  years.  This 
year  there  were  seven  victims  of  tetanus  from 


injuries  by  fireworks.  There  were  eighteen  last 
year,  seventy-two  in  1910  and  150  in  1909.  There 
were  thirty-five  other  deaths  from  fireworks,  making 
forty-one  in  all,  or  sixteen  less  than  last  year,  ninety 
less  than  in  1910  and  174  less  than  in  1909.  Al- 
together, there  were  988  fire-works  casualties  this 
year,  615  less  than  last  year,  nearly  2,000  less  than 
in  1910  and  more  than  4,000  less  than  in  1909. 

A  despatch  from  Washington,  Penna.,  of  the 
4th  inst.  says:  "Another  rainstorm,  sweeping  once 
more  over  many  sections  prostrated  by  recent 
storms,  struck  Washington  County  last  night  and 
early  this  morning,  carrying  away  homes,  further 
swelling  swollen  streams,  ruining  crops  and  spreading 
a  trail  of  devastation.  The  damage  will  reach 
$300,000.  The  task  of  relieving  the  terrible  suf- 
fering in  the  devastated  areas  was  taken  up  to-day 
in  Pittsburgh  and  hundreds  of  other  cities  and 
towns  in  western  Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.  Clothing  and  food  have  been  ship- 
ped into  the  territory  and  emergency  temporary 
shelter  was  provided  for  the  many  homeless." 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  South  for  the  year  ending 
Eighth  Month  31,  1912,  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  H.  G.  Hester,  secretary  of  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  exceeded  that  of  the 
previous  year  by  4,018,331  bales.  He  says  that  an 
acreage  in  cotton  larger  than  ever  before  cultivated 
in  the  South,  induced  by  the  high  prices  of  the  two 
previous  years,  uniformly  dry  and  hot  weather 
during  the  growing  season,  a  late  frost  and  a  long, 
open  fall  for  harvesting,  all  combined  towards  the 
production  of  a  crop  larger  by  2,300,000  bales  than 
ever  before  recorded.  A  further  important  factor, 
he  says,  was  that  the  boll  weevil  was  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers  over  its  entire  range.  So  unfavorable 
were  the  climatic  conditions  that  the  insect  was 
exterminated  in  an  area  covering  about  23,000 
square  miles  in  northwestern  Texas  and  western 
Oldahoma. 

Eugene  H.  Grubb,  author  of  a  book  on  potatoes, 
states  that  Germany  has  an  average  production  of 
200  bushels  an  acre.  The  average  production 
here  is  but  86  bushels.  Potatoes  sell  at  a  high 
price,  there  is  usually  a  scarcity  and  about  25,000,- 
000  bushels  are  imported  annually  from  Europe. 
He  thinks  our  market  easily  could  absorb  at  paying 
prices  450,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  whereas 
the  present  average  is  350,000,000  and  a  seventh 
is  required  for  seed  purposes. 

A  late  census  report  shows  that  of  the  9,827,800 
negroes  in  the  United  States  21  per  cent,  are  mulat- 
toes. 

The  Department  of  Health  warns  against  the 
danger  from  "House  Diseases,"  colds,  grip,  pneu- 
monia, bronchitis,  influenza  and  the  like,  which 
flourish  when  the  average  person  closes  the  house 
as  cold  weather  approaches.  Colds  and  kindred 
diseases,  the  bulletin  asserts,  are  not  due  to  sitting 
in  drafts,  so  much  as  to  germs,  and  wherever  dirt 
or  poor  ventilation  or  other  unhealthy  conditions 
are  found,  these  diseases  follow.  Some  rules  which 
are  to  the  point  in  connection  with  the  general 
subject  are:  "Avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  places  that 
are  not  provided  with  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  the 
best  agents  in  the  destruction  of  germs  which  cause 
'house  diseases.'  Particularly  avoid  poorly  venti- 
lated places  where  a  number  of  people  are  con- 
gregated together.  Let  fresh  air  and  sunlight  enter 
your  living-rooms  through  open  windows  as  much 
as  possible.  Expose  the  bed  clothing  to  the  open 
air  and  sunshine  for  some  time  each  day.  Sleep 
with  the  bed-room  windows  open.  The  old  super- 
stition that  the  breathing  of  night  air  is  conducive 
to  disease  is  entirely  false.  On  the  contrary,  night 
air,  especially  in  large  cities,  is  purer  than  day  air, 
as  there  is  less  black  smoke  belching  from  chimney 
stacks  and  locomotives,  and  less  dust  in  the  air 
owing  to  reduced  street  traffic." 

In  reference  to  the  late  session  of  Congress, 
Speaker  Clark  said  he  believed  the  record  would 
show  that  the  House  had  sat  and  worked  more 
days  than  any  other  congress  had  at  a  single  session. 
The  bills  introduced  in  the  two  sessions  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  so  far  have  been  26,409  in 
the  House  and  7,396  in  the  Senate.  About  300 
public  measures  and  a  number  of  private  ones  were 
passed.  President  Taft  vetoed  four  bills  during 
the  first  session  and  fourteen  during  the  recent  one. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  5th 
mentions  that  Marconi  announces  that  a  contract 
has  been  entered  into  with  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment for  the  erection  of  high-power  stations  in 


Norway,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  for  th  [ 
purpose  of  conducting  commercial  telegraph  servic ) 
between  northern  Europe  and  America.  Thl 
contract  is  for  a  definite  period  of  twenty-five  yeanj 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Norway  has  the  right  t! 
renew. 

A  despatch  from  Houlgate,  France,  of  the  6tji 
inst.  says:  "Roland  G.  Garros,  the  aviator,  to-da 
eclipsed  the  old  world's  record  for  altitude  by  abou  > 
2,461  feet.  Ascending  in  a  monoplane  Garros  wenji 
up  16,240  feet.  At  this  height  the  rarefied  atmc! 
sphere  caused  his  engine  to  stop  suddenly  and  thl 
aviator  had  to  volplane  to  the  ground.  The  previous 
record  of  13,779  feet  was  made  at  Vienna,  Sixt  | 
Month  29,  by  the  Austrian  aviator  Czakay." 

It  is  stated  from  Copenhagen  that  the  greatesjl 
interest  has  been  aroused  throughout  Scandinavill 
by  the  statement  that  the  Norwegian  Governmen » 
has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Marcorji 
Company  for  a  wireless  system  between  Norway  an| 
America.    The  Norwegian  station  will  be  a  centrs  I 
station  for  the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  Russia  ami 
perhaps    some    other    countries.    The    norther  I 
countries  would  then  establish  local  stations,  sendin  U 
and   receiving   wireless   messages   from  Americ 
through  the  Norwegian  station,  which  probabll 
will  be  situated  at  Bergen  and  will  communicat 
direct  with  a  large  new  station  at  New  York.  Th 
wireless  service  between  Norway  and  America  wil  i 
be  the  world's  longest  link,  3750  miles. 

RECEIPTS. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  uzm 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  weekl 

Elizabeth  S.  Brinton,  Frankford;  D.  G.  Garwood* 
Agt.,  N.  J.,  $4,  for  Samuel  L.  Allen  and  CharleEi 
J.  Allen  to  14,  V.  87;  Elizabeth  P.  Balderstonl 
Phila.,  to  14,  V.  87;  Eunice  B.  Clark,  R.  I.;  J.  C 
Starbuck,  M.  D.,  Pa.;  Hamilton  Haines,  Phila.jl 
E.  H.  Richie,  for  Francis  R.  Taylor,  Pa.;  N.  R| 
Whitacre,  N.  J. ;  Martha  Foster,  for  Paulina  Leigh  I 
Pa.,  to  No.  16,  V.  87;  M.  Jennie  Murray,  Pa. 
Lydia  H.  South,  Pa.;  Reuben  Haines,  G't'n;  Saral! 
Richie,  N.  J.,  $6,  for  herself,  Hannah  D.  White,  am 
Sarah  Ann  Conard  to  No.  14,  V.  87;  B.  P.  Brown 
Agt.-,  N.  C,  $33,  being  $4  each  for  Joseph  P.  Parker 
Walter  J.  Brown  and  J.  Gurney  Parker,  $2  each  foj 
Elizabeth  Peele,  Jesse  W.  Jessup,  E.  G.  Griffin 
Martha  B.  Purvis,  Sarah  J.  Copeland,  Sen.,  Alfred 
J.  Outland,  John  G.  Peele  and  Josiah  Copeland,  anq 
$1  each  for  James  S.  Chappell,  Jesse  T.  Brown 
Alfred  E.  Copeland,  Joseph  J.  Futrell  and  Wm.  M 
Rose;  Lydia  H.  Darlington,  per  Wm.  Scattergood 
Agt.,  Pa.;  R.  Henry  Thomas,  Pa.;  Sarah  T.  Wil| 
hams,  O.;  Sara  E.  P.  Dunham,  N.  J.,  $4. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receiver 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 


NOTICES. 

Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Conservative 
Friends  will  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  N.  Y.,  th 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of  Ninth  Month 
1912.  Select  Meeting  the  day  previous. 

Edward  Wood. 


Friends'  Select  School,  No.  140  N.  Sixteent 
Street,  Philadelphia,  reopens  Ninth  Month  16,  191 
All  grades,  from  Primary  through  High  Scho 
Applications  for  admission  may  be  made  to 

Walter  W.  Haviland, 
Principal 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  year 
1912-1913,  opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  10 
1912.  Application  for  the  admission  of  pupili 
should  be  made  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street 
Philadelphia. — Beginning  Ninth  Month  2nd 
the  Library  will  again  be  open  daily  from  nine  U. 
one  and  two  to  five,  and  on  Seventh-days  from  nin< 
to  one  p.  m. 

Edith  C.  C.  Balderston, 

Librarian. 


Died. — At  his  late  residence  at  Brookhavem 
near  Chester,  Pa.,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Sixth  Month. 
1912,  William  Sharpless,  aged  sixty-eight  years; 
a  beloved  member  and  overseer  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting,  Penna. 
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Worship. 

The  question,  several  times  asked  and 
answered  by  different  writers  in  The  Friend 
more  than  a  year  ago,  "  How  do  we  worship?" 
is  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer.  A  little  book  of  about  180  pages, 
received  several  weeks  ago  and  recently 
read,  has  on  its  title  page  the  words,  "The 
Meeting  for  Worship — Its  Needs  and  Pos- 
sibilities." The  opening  paragraph  of  the 
preface  reads:  "True  Worship  is  connected 
more  with  the  appreciation  and  conscious 
realization  of  Christian  doctrines — more  with 
the  experimental  knowledge  of  God  than 
with  words,  etc.;  for  'the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  not  in  word,  but  in  power'.  The  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  new  birth,  bearing  the  cross, 
baptism,  the  Lord's  second  coming,  the 
Lord's  supper — find  their  fulfilment,  pri- 
marily, in  the  ideal  meeting  for  worship." 

The  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters 
or  sections  with  the  following  headings: 
Worship,  Being  born  again  and  bearing  the 
cross,  Baptism,  Christ's  second  or  inward 
coming,  Communion,  Ministry,  The  best 
and  happiest  way  of  life,  and  The  Gospel 
teaching.  The  author's  treatment  of  each 
of  these  subjects  is  strictly  Friendly  and 
he  quotes  from  such  standard  Quaker 
writers  as  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn  and  Phipps. 
It  is  scriptural,  and  he  makes  a  liberal  use 
of  Scripture  texts  and  references.  It  is 
also  scholarly,  showing  his  familiarity  with 
the  Greek  Testament  as  well  as  with  modern 
renderings  and  comments.  The  writer  of 
this  article  regrets  that  at  present  he  cannot 
give  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  book 
nor  where  it  could  be  obtained,  unless  from 
its  author,  H.  Raymond  Wansey,  Shiken 
Cho,  Nikko,  Japan. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
author  of  this  concise  and  convincing  treat 
tise,  tho  now  a  Friend  and  a  member  of 
Darlington  Monthly  Meeting  in  England, 
was  formerly  a  member  and  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England.  He  was  the  founder 
in  1905,  of  "The  Japan  General  Mission", 
which  has  five  meetings  for  worship  in  and 
around  the  city  of  Nikko.  No  one  who 
reads  what  he  has  here  written  and  who  is 
familiar  with  Quaker  views  can  doubt  that 
he  is.  now  a  convinced  Friend,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  a  Friends'  meeting.  This 
Friend's  convincement  of  Quaker  doctrines 
on  the  subjects  of  worship,  ministry  and 
sacraments  is  but  an  added  illustration  of 
the  appeal  those  views  often  make  to  pious 
and  thoughtful  persons.  Convincements  may 
seem  to  be  infrequent  in  modern  times, 
yet  the  writer  has  often  been  led  to  notice 
the  number  in  certain  gatherings  of  Friends 
who  were  not  birthright  but,  like  himself, 
convinced  members  of  our  Society. 

After  this  slight  divergence  from  the 
subject  being  considered,  let  us  return  to  it 
by  a  brief  quotation  from  VL  R.  Wansey's 
chapter  on  Worship,  as  follows:  "We  see 
then  by  the  above  scr'ptures  that  Christ  is 
Himself  the  Head  and  central  authority  in 
true  worship,  who  inspires  every  member  of 
the  body  to  minister  to  the  Church,  so  that 
if  one  member  only  be  appointed  by  man 
to  supply  that  which  God  has  appointed  to 
be  supplied  by  the  'effectual  working'  of 
'every  part',  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
Church  is  hindered,  and  the  whole  body 
being  deprived  of  its  proper  nourishment  is 
starved  and  paralyzed,  and  leanness,  power- 
lessness  and  want  in  spiritual  things  is 
bound  to  follow.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
the  different  members  of  the  whole  Church 
become  stunted  in  the  growth  of  their 
spiritual  life,  if  one  man  attempts  to  supply 
to  the  congregation  what  God  hath  ordained 
to  be  supplied  through  the  work  of  'every 
joint'  and  of  ' every  part '  of  the  body.  God 
who  searches  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers 
knows  who  ought  to  take  part  in  true 
worship,  although  men  know  not,  and  when 
God  prompts  or  invites  service  from  any 
one  member,  that  individual  should  be  free 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Spirit  and  not 
be  hindered  by  any  barrier  set  up  by  any 
church  or  man's  traditions.    Surely  there 


ought  to  be  that  liberty  in  worship  that 
allows  the  free  exercise  in  the  members  of 
the  divers  gifts  of  the  Spirit." 

While  the  subject  of  worship  is  again 
being  brought  to  our  notice  it  may  be  well 
to  revert  to  an  editorial  by  J.  Henry  Bartlett 
in  No.  36  of  volume  84,  which  seems  now 
as  it  did  then  of  much  interest  and  value 
and  well  worth  more  than  one  reading. 
One  sentence  only  may  here  be  quoted: 
"Not  just  then  did  mother  say  to  us  that 
in  adult  language  one  process  is  called 
'communion'  and  the  other  'prayer',  and 
that  both  together  make  up  what  the  word 
'worship'  means,  but  somehow  finally  we 
understood."  These  few  words  may  not 
contain  a  full  and  explicit  definition  of 
worship,  nor  an  explanation  of  how  it  is 
performed;  but  they  certainly  clearly  inti- 
mate in  what  it  consists  and  how  its  nature 
is  comprehended.  In  the  question,  "how 
do  we  worship?  the  we  of  course  refers  to 
Christians  and  not  to  persons  of  other  re- 
ligions or  of  no  religion.  The  answer  to 
another  question,  how  do  we  become  Chris- 
tians? may,  thru  certain  analogies  between 
the  natural  and  spiritual,  contribute  some- 
thing toward  the  answer  to  the  other. 

Christians  are  the  result  of  the  mysterious 
spiritual  process  called  generation  and  birth. 
The  absolute  and  universal  necessity  for 
the  new  birth — being  "born  from  above" 
■ — was  so  pressed  upon  the  Jewish  ruler  by 
our  Lord  as  to  bring  forth  the  question, 
"How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old?" 
To  him  the  reply  was  made,  "That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  and  that  which  is 
born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  Marvel  not 
that  1  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born  anew". 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  "We  are  his 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus",  and 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  If  any  man  is  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature  (or,  there  is  a  new  crea- 
tion, Marg.)."  John  wrote,  "Whosoever 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  begotten 
of  God",  and  "Whosoever  is  begotten  of 
God  sinneth  not".  Spiritual  life  is  essential 
to  worship.  It  is  the  act  of  the  "new-born 
babe"  by  which  it  receives  spiritual  nourish- 
ment in  "communion"  and  "prayer". 
The  knowledge  of  some  things  is  intuitive 
rather  than  the  result  of  teaching  or  reason- 
ing, and  many  acts  are  done  instinctively. 
The  infant  among  brute  creatures,  as  well 
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as  the  human  infant,  often  obtains  its 
nourishment  instinctively,  without  being 
shown  or  taught.  As  true  spiritual  know- 
ledge is  the  result  of  revelation  rather  than 
reason,  so  may  it  not  be  that  worship  is 
an  instinctive  act,  the  result  of  the  spiritual 
instinct  received  in  the  new  spiritual  birth? 
Spiritual  nourishment  is  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  it 
will  be  instinctively  sought.  The  defects 
in  much  that  is  called  worship  are  the  result 
of  too  much  human  teaching  and  too  little 
of  the  Divine.  "The  anointing  which  ye 
received  of  Him  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  need 
not  that  any  one  teach  you;  but  as  his 
anointing  teacheth  you  concerning  all  things, 
and  is  true,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it 
taught  you,  ye  abide  in  Him."  (i  John  ii: 
27,  R.  V.)  ti  E.  P.  S. 

Living  Epistles. 

"  Ye  are  our  epistle  written  in  our  hearts, 
known  and  read  of  all  men,"  writes  Paul  to 
the  Christians  at  Corinth. 

God  writes  to  men  in  the  living  characters 
of  his  people. 

The  Christian,  therefore,  is  God's  letter 
to  the  worldling.  But  in  its  transmission 
the  letter  may  be  stained  and  spoiled  by 
worldliness  or  sin,  so  that  he  who  reads 
obtains  only  a  distorted,  or  partial,  message 
from  the  Lord;  or  mistakes  altogether  as  to 
its  true  meaning.  And  so,  day  by  day, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  Christian 
is  either  crediting  or  discrediting  true  re- 
ligion; honoring  or  dishonoring  the  Lord 
Christ. 

Therefore,  that  the  message  from  Goc 
may  be  presented  in  all  its  fulness,  clear- 
ness, vividness,  purity  and  truth,  the  mes- 
sage of  righteousness  and  holiness  which  the 
Lord  requires  of  all,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Christian  heed  as  to  his  character  and  man- 
ner of  living,  guarding  against  omissions  of 
duty  as  well  as  commissions  of  evil,  all  of 
which  those  who  are  not  Christians  are  quick 
to  notice. 

Good  character  is  produced  by  abiding 
in  Christ;  and  good  character  brings  forth 
good  works.  The  inner  life  transformed, 
the  outer  life  will  be  transfigured.  And 
men,  seeing  the  transfigured  life,  will  be 
impressed  by  it. 

There  are  Christians  who  have  witherec 
hands, — hands  withered  by  worldliness,  or 
other  sins;  and  are  thus  hampered  in  their 
efforts  to  serve,  and  are  able  to  accomplish 
but  little  for  the  Master.  But  all  such 
Jesus  is  ready  to  heal. 

All  who  would  throw  out  the  life-line 
should  themselves  be  whole  and  strong,  anc 
have  firm  footing  on  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
Living  the  Gospel  should  ever  precede  and 
accompany  the  teaching  or  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  Those  who  would  teach  or 
preach,  may  instruct  from  the  revised  Scrip- 
tures; but,  better  still,  from  a  revised  life. 

A  good  life  is  a  good  sermon.  Therefore, 
the  Christ-like  life  lived  before  men  is  the 
best  preaching  they  can  have,  although 
not  the  only  kind  they  need. 


All  those  who  so  live,  and  teach,  and 
preach,  are  doing  a  work  for  God  and 
humanity  of  incalculable  value,  the  results 
of  which  will  last  through  time,  and  through- 
out all  eternity.- — W.  Letterman  Smith,  in 
The  Presbyterian. 

For  "The  Friend." 

On  the  Gotha  Canal. 

CHAS.  E.  GATJSE. 

Between  1800  and  1832,  with  the  deliber- 
ate thoroughness  that  marks  Scandinavian 
building,  the  government  of  Sweden  was 
joining  by  canals  certain  natural  bodies  of 
water  in  order  to  make  a  continuous  passage 
from  Stockholm  to  Gothenburg.  During 
the  era  of  canals  this  one,  chiefly  by  trans- 
porting lumber,  enjoyed  prosperity.  But 
there  came  a  time  when  its  usefulness  de- 
clined. Traffic  went  off  to  railroads,  the 
timber  business  retreated  towards  the  north, 
people  were  obliged  to  use  quicker  means  of 
transit;  although  a  noble  piece  of  engineer- 
ing, the  Gotha  Canal  was  remanded  to 
summer  tourists.  Under  a  contract  merely 
to  keep  it  in  order  a  company  now  holds 
the  property,  which,  owing  to  the  brief 
season  of  travel,  yields  a  pitiful  income  and 
forms  for  the  government  a  languishing 
asset.  The  decay  of  traffic  on  any  great 
highway  carries  with  it  something  of  sadness, 
yet  in  the  case  of  the  Gotha  Canal  its  re- 
maining purpose  is  so  admirably  fulfilled 
that  one  not  a  shareholder  can  almost  be 
reconciled  to  its  decline.  For  a  little  inland 
voyage  it  is  just  the  thing.  Any  one  who 
enjoys  cruising  among  wooded  islands  and 
along  channels  that  wind  through  peaceful 
farmlands,  who  welcomes  a  chance  to  form 
new  acquaintances  or  observe  national  traits 
in  a  mixed  company  of  travelers,  one  who 
has  not  lost  the  grace  of  being  leisurely  nor 
insists  on  the  carrier  pigeon's  route  and 
rate,  may  fitly  travel  on  the  Gotha  Canal. 

By  it  the  distance  from  Stockholm  to 
Gothenburg  is  two  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
the  time  two  nights  and  three  days.  A 
Lilliputian  liner  of  two  hundred  tons,  the 
Pallas,  was  our  home  during  such  a  half 
week  at  the  close  of  the  Olympic  games, 
when  conveyances  from  Stockholm  were 
more  than  comfortably  full.  To  crowd  the 
Pallas  is  an  easy  matter,  it  is  so  small. 
The  little  deck  is  reached  by  a  stairway 
hardly  better  than  a  ladder.  The  dining- 
room  held  only  half  of  us  at  once.  Our 
beds  were  not  wider  than  the  seat  of  an  easy 
chair;  while  men  who  couldn't  get  beds  at 
all  were  somehow  accommodated  at  night 
in  the  dining-room.  Our  leaving  Stockholm 
was  attended  with  a  confusion  diminutive 
but  complete.  Automobiles  and  carriages 
drove  up  with  importance  and  discharged 
passengers.  Porters  hurried  about  with 
push-carts  full  of  baggage.  Two  refined 
women  traveling  economically  came  on 
foot  carrying  a  trunk  between  them.  There 
was  a  fine  little  clamor  of  tongues  in  several 
languages,  and  a  suitably  small  knot  of 
people  to  see  us  off  and  wave  farewells. 
So  little  of  a  hurry  too  was  the  captain  in 
that  he  didn't,  as  they  sometimes  do  in 
Scandinavia,  leave  before  the  scheduled 
hour.    It  is  said  to  be  law  in  Norway  that 


a  boat  shall  not  start  more  than  thirty  p 
minutes  ahead  of  time  (we  never  left  morec 
than  twenty  minutes  beforehand);  but  the|l 
Pallas  waited  till  the  hour  advertised,  and! 
then,  heading  southward,  steamed  between]* 
rows  of  islands  occupied  by  summer  cottages'] 
and  pleasure  resorts.  As  we  drew  farther!; 
away  from  the  capital  these  tokens  of  man-ji 
kind  became  less  and  less  numerous.  Woods 
everywhere  covered  the  banks.  We  passedt 
into  a  district  as  wild  and  unpeopled  asl 
Pocono  Lake  before  the  days  of  its  populari-i 
ty.  The  resemblance  indeed  was  striking! 
Extend  Pocono  Lake  to  the  length  of  arl 
afternoon  and  you  match  the  coast  oi 
Sweden.  Houses  disappeared,  boats  were| 
infrequent,  no  one  was  in  sight.  We  passed! 
on  quiet  waters  between  silent  shores! 
Then  coming  into  broader  spaces  wheret1 
the  islands  fell  apart  and  left  a  gap  we  could  L 
look  out  upon  the  Baltic  and  fancy  we  heard. ; 
sounding  across  to  Russia,  "  the  innumerable 
laughter  of  the  sea." 

Towards  the  close  of  that  first  afternoor 
the  Pallas  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  canall 
and  by  means  of  six  locks  climbed  up  tc 
fresh  water.    How  many  sections  of  the 
canal  and  how  many  lakes  we  passed  throughji 
the  guide-book  tells,  but  it  doesn't  matter.! 
Two  of  the  lakes  are  Wenner  and  Wetter, 
either  of  which  is  too  large  to  fit  in  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.    What  dm 
matter  was  the  condition  of  the  canal.  The! 
water  at  places  was  milky,  but  usually  set 
clear  as  to  show  the  weeds  idly  waving  below  > 
our  keel.    The  banks  are  everywhere  liken 
a  park.    Continually  curving  they  disclose!) 
beautiful   avenues  of  trees,   with  farms 
stretching  away  on  either  hand  "fair  a  J 
the  garden  of  a  lord."    Willows  of  famousj 
size  turn  out  the  gray  lining  of  their  leaves 
Beeches  droop  to  the  ground.    Ashes  and' 
poplars   thrust   their  branches   into  the! 
heavy  leafage  of  chestnuts.    Birches  shiver- 
ing in  the  wind  scatter  their  tender  foliage  1 
for  not  at  Pocono  Lake  alone  do  "birches 
drip  their  gold."    Two  or  three  times  £1 
season  the  grass  is  cut  and  taken  away  foi 
use.    Natural  shrubbery  has  set  itself  along! 
the  entire  course,  relieved  by  masses  oi 
flowers,  the  wild  phlox  most  lovely  among! 
them. 

While  the  boat  was  delaying  in  locks  the! 
passengers  were  several  times  put  ashore  foi 
the  refreshment  of  a  walk  and  were  pickec 
up  again  a  mile  or  two  farther  on.  One 
such  excursion  brought  us  into  a  gorge 
where  the  overflow  of  Lakes  Wetter  anc 
Wenner,  a  river  of  considerable  size,  rushe; 
with  splendid  fury  down  a  long  incline. 
The  guide-book  calls  it  the  world-renowned 
Trollhatta  Falls.  There  is  no  leap,  however, 
over  a  precipice,  and  the  stream  has  beer 
so  commercialized  by  power-houses,  making 
electricity  even  for  Denmark,  as  to  rob  the 
scene  of  its  possible  sublimity.  Just  below 
the  falls,  where  the  water  has  again  become 
quiet,  the  Pallas  came  down  its  last  giant 
staircase;  the  seventy-fifth  lock  shut  its 
gates  upon  us;  from  there  to  Gothenburg 
we  were  in  the  Gotha  River. 

Passengers  on  the  canal  steamers  are  nol 
expected  to  look  upon  a  lily  and  say,  "We 
have  dined."  Life  is  not  so  etherealized 
You  have  heard  of  the  Swedish  cure;  we 
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met  the  Swedish  kill,  for  they  practiced  upon 
us  the  native  way  of  serving  meals.  Eight 
times  in  the  course  of  the  journey  we  went 
to  the  dining-saloon  and  eight  times  found 
the  sideboard  crowded  with  food.  All  the 
men  and  some  of  the  women  were  elbowing 
one  another,  helping  themselves  to  potatoes, 
eggs,  chops,  lobster,  omelet,  sardines,  mush- 
rooms, kidney,  pickled  vegetables,  cheese, 
preserved  eels,  salads.  As  each  person 
came  out  of  the  fray  he  went  to  a  table, 
though  often  hunted  from  one  chair  to 
another  by  some  one's  saying,  "That's  my 
seat,"  and  disposed  of  this  whetstone  of  the 
appetite.  Some  went  back  for  a  second 
helping.  When  all  seemed  to  have  made  a 
satisfactory  meal,  the  real  meal  began. 
With  little  regard  to  the  time  of  day  soup, 
fish,  flesh  and  fowl  (not  always  all  of  them) 
were  brought  on  in  due  order.  Between 
every  two  courses  a  few  passengers  found  it 
necessary,  or  shall  we  say  possible?  to  go 
back  to  the  sideboard,  besides  draining 
sundry  bottles.  For  us  solid  food  was 
easier  to  get  than  liquid.  No  foreign  waiter 
can  be  made  to  understand  why  any  one 
should  want  to  drink  water.  Even  where 
they  charge  for  it  they  won't  bring  it  till 
the  last  thing.  But  noticing  that  our  supply 
on  the  Pallas  came  from  a  carafe  on  the 
sideboard  I  helped  myself  at  the  end  of  one 
meal  to  a  parting  glass.  It  proved  there 
were  odds  in  those  carafes.  What  I  got 
shall  never  be  told.  It  gave  no  color  in  the 
cup,  but  it  stung  like  an  adder.  The  sug- 
gestion was  afterward  made  that  perhaps 
my  year's  record  was  marred.  Not  at  all. 
I  give  notice  now  that  when  the  inquiry  is 
made  I  shall  report  myself  clear.  And  in 
concluding  these  words  about  Swedish 
catering  may  1  add  that  the  total  charge  for 
those  eight  "perfect  gorges"  was  three 
dollars  a  person? 

When  the  Pallas  drew  out  of  Stockholm 
my  sister  and  I  were  already  seated  in 
comfortable  wicker  chairs  on  deck.  Soon 
behind  us  rose  the  welcome  sound  of  Ameri- 
can voices.  Four  women,  not  all  of  one 
party,  were  talking  of  home  interests.  Said 
one,  "  I  have  an  invalid  sister  who  is  sum- 
mering most  pleasantly  at  New  Hope, 
Penna.,  but  who  would  like  a  change  in 
the  fall.  Do  you  know  of  a  good  place  not 
far  from  there?" 

"Indeed  I  do,"  replied  a  second  voice 
vigorously.  "Why  not  try  the  Pocono 
Mountains?  The  air  is  fine  in  the  Poconos, 
and  a  most  charming  spot  is  Buckhill  Falls, 
kept  by  Quakers,  lovely  people,  and  the 
woods  about  them  are  delightful." 

Presently  the  talk  shifted  to  Atlantic  City. 
Could  woman  No.  2  recommend  a  good 
hotel?  By  all  means.  She  knew  of  one 
not  far  from  the  beach,  also  kept  by  Quakers 
and  beautifully  kept.  Everybody  liked  it. 
It  was  called  the  Glaslyn 

At  table  on  the  Pallas,  when  we  could 
get  our  appointed  seats,  a  stout  German 
woman  past  middle  life  sat  facing  us.  She 
was  traveling  alone,  and  on  the  second 
day,  having  occasion  to  speak  to  us,  used 
the  English  language,  though  imperfectly. 
Her  remark  led  to  some  conversation,  and 
the  conversation  to  my  asking  where  she 
had  learned  English.    She  replied,  "First 


at  home,  then  at  school,  lastly  in  America." 
"Ah!  then  she  had  been  to  America?"  "Yes, 
many  years  ago;  had  studied  dentistry  in 
Philadelphia."  That,  we  said,  was  our  home. 

"Is  it  possible?  Do  you  really  live  in 
Philadelphia?  I  will  tell  you  how  1  came 
to  go  there.  When  young  1  was  a  governess 
in  my  own  country  near  the  Russian  frontier. 
In  those  days  we  had  no  dentists,  and  as  I 
suffered  with  toothache  I  had  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Berlin  for  treatment.  There  I 
found  a  German  woman  who  had,  after 
much  opposition,  got  into  a  dental  school 
in  Philadelphia,  had  graduated,  and  was 
enjoying  a  good  business.  I  determined  to 
do  the  same.  Like  her  I  had  to  borrow  the 
money,  and  I  had  to  face  my  mother's 
opposition,  who  thought  herself  disgraced 
by  my  plan.  But  1  went, — that  was  in 
1878, — was  politely  treated  by  professors 
and  students  (all  men  but  two  of  us),  and  I 
boarded  with  a  dear  Quaker  lady  on  Filbert 
Street." 

"With  Gulielma  Jones?"  I  asked. 

Galvanism  could  not  have  given  her  a 
completer  thrill. 

"  Is  it  possible  you  knew  her?  One  of  the 
best  of  women!  We  got  more  at  her  house 
than  we  paid  for.  She  made  everybody 
happy." 

"  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,"  I  said,  "must  have 
been  one  of  your  family."  At  the  mention 
of  his  name  the  doctor  gave  such  a  little 
cry  of  joy  as  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  people 
across  the  cabin.  "And  you  knew  him! 
A  very  learned  man,  most  interesting  in 
conversation." 

We  found  other  common  acquaintances, 
some  of  them  still  living  and  one,  Eliza 
Sproat  Turner,  who  was  the  doctor's  friend 
but  whom  we  had  never  met. 

"  You  know  Mrs.  Turner  was  a  poetess. 
She  had  a  villa  at  Chadd's  Ford  and  took 
me  there  for  a  week  when  summer  vacation 
came.  After  the  visit  I  boarded  several 
weeks  at  her  farmer's  in  the  charming  valley 
of  the  Brandywine.  Yes,  1  used  to  go  with 
Mrs.  Jones  to  Twelfth  Street  Meeting, 
where  the  Spirit  moved  different  ones  to 
speak,  not  always  so  that  I  could  understand. 
After  two  years  I  came  home  to  our  city 
on  the  Vistula  and  practiced  my  profession 
twenty-eight  years.  Then  came  a  break- 
down and  1  had  to  give  up,  but  I  was  able 
to  retire  in  comfort.  Few  English-speaking 
people  come  to  our  town.  You  see  1  have 
forgotten  my  English.  But  to  think  that 
I  should  come  up  here  towards  the  North 
Pole  and  find  people  who  knew  my  American 
friends!" 


Faith  is  the  spiritual  link  that  brings  us 
into  living  union  with  Christ;  so  that,  not 
by  any  arbitrary  supposition  or  legal  fiction, 
but  actually  in  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  moral  life,  we  become  one  with  Him. 
It  is  not  that  the  merit  of  the  perfect  right- 
eousness and  atoning  sacrifice  and  death 
of  Christ  is,  in  some  incomprehensible  way, 
ascribed  to  us;  but  that  there  is  a  profound 
sense  in  which  they  become  actually  our 
own — his  sorrow  our  sorrow,  his  sacrifice 
our  sacrifice,  his  perfect  life,  in  all  its  ideal 
beauty  and  elevation,  the  very  life  we  live. 
— John  Caird. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

"The  rights  of  woman,"  what  are  they? 
The  right  to  labor  and  to  pray, 
The  right  to  watch  while  others  sleep, 
The  right  o'er  others  woes  to  weep; 
The  right  to  succor  in  distress, 
The  right  while  others  blame  to  bless; 
The  right  to  love  where  others  scorn, 
The  right  to  comfort  all  that  mourn; 
The  right  to  shed  pure  joy  on  earth, 
The  right  to  feel  the  soul's  high  worth; 
The  right  to  lead  the  soul  to  God, 
Along  the  path  her  Saviour  trod — 
The  path  of  meekness  and  of  love, 
The  path  of  faith  that  leads  above; 
The  path  of  patience  under  wrong, 
The  path  in  which  the  weak  grow  strong. 
Such  woman's  right.    These  God  will  bless 
And  grant  them  peace  through  all  distress. 

— Selected. 


For  "Thb  Fbiend." 

"Giving." 

SAMUEL  EMLEN. 

Algernon  Evans'  essay  on  this  subject, 
published  in  The  Friend  of  Eighth  Month 
15th,  gave  rise  to  this  thought — why  not 
aid  this  periodical  which  is  so  much  improved 
of  late,  and  at  the  same  time  render  a 
valuable  service  to  our  members  and  at- 
tenders,  by  donating  a  year's  subscription 
where  we  think  it  may  do  good  to  an  in- 
dividual or  family  lacking  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Society.  Most  of  us  know  of  young 
persons  to  whom  a  gift  of  this  sort  might 
prove  a  stimulus  to  give  greater  heed  to 
things  not  seen  by  mortal  eye,  yet  the 
understanding  be  enlightened  and  a  hunger 
created  for  more  knowledge.  The  receipt 
of  such  a  weekly  gift  might  also  appease 
the  appetite  for  daily  news  of  crime  served 
up  in  the  newspapers,  so  deadening  to  the 
spiritual  faculties.  Let  the  gift  be  anony- 
mous save  at  the  distributing  office,  but 
now  and  then,  as  opportunity  offers,  com- 
pare with  thy  friend  as  to  impressions  made 
by  articles  read  by  both.  It  may  lead  to 
that  closer  relationship  thee  so  much  de- 
sires— "unknown  and  yet  well  known" 
may  be  thy  reward — and  if  thy  now  in- 
terested friend  should  renew  the  subscription 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  year,  thee  can 
favor  another — if  not,  don't  grow  tired. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  somewhat  in  touch 
with  a  non-member — an  active  and  success- 
ful business  man  during  health — then  con- 
fined by  a  malady  that  hindered  his  activi- 
ties, but  left  unimpaired  his  mental  powers. 
He  had  many  books  and  was  quite  a  reader. 
1  once  asked  him  what  papers  he  took. 
He  replied,  "Only  The  Philadelphia  Friend" 
— 1  remarked,  "Thee  don't  get  much  of  the 
daily  news  out  of  that" — he  said,  "  I  get  all 
I  want."  I  am  thankful  to  the  editors  and 
contributors  to  The  Friend  for  their 
elucidatory  efforts  for  "The  Truth." 


Who  is  there  that  sets  himself  to  the 
task  of  steadily  watching  his  thoughts  for 
the  space  of  one  hour,  with  the  view  to  pre- 
serving his  mind  in  a  simple,  humble,  health- 
ful condition,  but  will  speedily  discern  in 
the  multiform,  self-reflecting,  self-admiring 
emotions,  which,  like  locusts,  are  ready  to 
"eat  up  every  green  thing  in  his  land,"  a 
state  as  much  opposed  to  simplicity  and 
humility  as  night  is  to  day?— M.  A.  Kelty. 
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"  George  Fox." 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

Now,  who  was  this  man  whom  God  thus 
raised  up?  I  cannot  pretend  to  go  through 
his  life;  besides  you  know  it  all;  but  if  one 
might  put  a  finger  on  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful events  of  his  life,  one  would  single  out 
bis  conversion.  He  had  a  godly  mother, 
but  yet  he  needed  conversion.  He  was  an 
excellent  lad,  naturally  disposed  to  every- 
thing that  was  serious,  not  at  all  given  to  the 
usual  vanities  of  youth,  not  undutiful,  not 
likely  to  run  into  vice,  or  even  into  ordinary 
follies;  and  yet  the  truth  was  applicable  to 
him,  "  Ye  must  be  born  again."  He  was  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  child  that  we  would 
wish  all  our  children  to  be,  for  a  little  of  the 
natural  sportiveness  of  youth,  when  it  is  not 
associated  with  sin,  makes  the  family  hearth 
happy,  and  the  prattle  of  childhood  we 
would  not  restrain:  George  was  a  special 
child,  a  prophet  in  his  youth,  a  Moses  ac- 
ceptable with  God,  and  strangely  enough,  his 
parents  thought  to  put  him  into  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Church  of  England.  As  Moses' 
supposed  parents  would  have  made  him 
king  of  Egypt,  who  was  to  be  Egypt's 
greatest  plague:  so  Fox's  parents  would 
fain  have  made  him  a  helper  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  who  was  to  help  to  tread  it 
under  foot.  But  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  disposition  and  the  excellence 
of  his  deportment,  like  our  own  children, 
he  needed  conversion,  and  that  conversion, 
in  God's  grace,  came.  He  has  given  us  a 
very  interesting  account  of  how  the  Lord  met 
with  him  in  his  solitary  walks  and  musings; 
how  sometimes  in  a  hollow  tree,  or  in  the 
open  fields,  God  was  pleased  to  reveal  to 
him  the  disease  of  his  nature,  to  direct  him 
to  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus,  and  to  lead 
him  to  put  his  trust  where  I  hope  we  are  all 
resting,  where  we  must  rest  if  we  would 
enter  heaven,  upon  the  finished  work  of  our 
dear  Redeemer.  He  was  terribly  depressed 
and  cast  down,  just  as  most  of  God's  children 
are  when  first  they  arise  and  go  to  their 
Father.  He  was  bewildered,  perplexed  and 
afflicted  by  those  from  whom  he  expected 
light  and  comfort.  He  tried  to  trust  where 
you  and  1  once  looked  in  vain  for  succor, 
namely,  in  an  arm  of  flesh  and  in  carnal 
confidences.  He  went  to  the  supposed 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  found  them  to  be 
miserable  comforters.  Some  of  them  may 
have  been  real  ministers  of  Christ,  but  they 
were  either  in  a  bad  humor  or  were  not  skilled 
in  dealing  with  disordered  minds;  at  all 
events,  they  were  not  able  to  meet  the 
peculiarly  deep  and  solemn  exercises  of  this 
singular  young  man,  whose  "verilies"  were 
as  true  as  other  men's  oaths,  and  whose 
conscience  was  wounded  by  matters  which 
were  sport  to  less  spiritual  minds.  He 
found  one  of  these  divines  as  hollow  as  an 
empty  cask,  and  another  told  him  to  over- 
come his  distress  of  mind  by  smoking 
tobacco  and  singing  psalms.  He  obtained 
from  a  third  what  is  most  excellent  advice 
to  any  young  man  who  can  afford  it,  the 
recommendation  to  get  married;  another 
bade  him  join  the  volunteers.  "As  he  that 
poureth  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that 
singeth   songs   to   a   sad    heart."  Poor 


remedies  these  for  a  distressed  conscience! 
Alas  for  the  physicians  who  prescribe 
tobacco  smoke  and  bleeding  as  cures  for  a 
sin-sick  soul!  And  yet  what  can  the  world 
do  more  for  souls  who  are  under  the  con- 
vincing power  of  God's  Spirit?  What 
remedies  dost  thou  know  of,  poor  blind 
world?  Thou  canst  not  open  the  eyes  of 
thine  own  blind  sons  and  daughters;  how 
then  canst  thou  lead  the  children  of  light 
in  the  way  of  peace?  "One  only  hand,  the 
pierced  hand,  can  heal  the  sinner's  woe." 
Fox,  after  going  to  one  professor  and  an- 
other, inquiring  as  to  this  and  that,  at  last 
found  peace  where  we  too  found  it,  if  we 
really  have  it,  namely,  from  the  love  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  There  is  one  passage  in  his 
"Journal"  which  has  been  quoted  thousands 
of  times,  but  you  will  not  object  to  hear  it 
again,  it  deserves  to  be  printed  in  letters  of 
gold. 

"  But,  as  I  had  forsaken  all  the  priests, 
so  I  left  the  separate  preachers  also,  and 
those  called  the  most  experienced  people;  for 
I  saw  there  was  none  among  them  all  that 
could  speak  to  my  condition.  And  when  all 
my  hope  in  them  and  in  all  men  was  gone, 
so  that  I  had  nothing  outwardly  to  help 
me,  nor  could  tell  what  to  do,  then,  oh  then, 
I  heard  a  voice  which  said,  'There  is  One, 
even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy 
condition.'  And  when  I  heard  it,  my  heart 
did  leap  for  joy.  Then  the  Lord  did  let 
me  see  why  there  was  none  upon  the  earth 
that  could  speak  to  my  condition;  namely, 
that  I  might  give  him  all  the  glory.  For  all 
are  concluded  under  sin,  and  shut  up  in 
unbelief  as  I  had  been,  that  Jesus  Christ 
might  have  the  pre-eminence,  who  enlightens 
and  gives  grace  and  faith  and  power.  Thus 
when  God  doth  work,  who  shall  let  it?  And 
this  I  know  experimentally.  My  desires 
after  the  Lord  grew  stronger,  and  zeal  in  the 
pure  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christ  alone, 
without  the  help  of  any  man,  book  or 
writing." 

All  true  conversions  are  after  that  same 
fashion  essentially  and  radically.  All  men 
do  not  pass  through  the  same  depths  of 
sorrow  in  coming  to  Christ,  but  they  all 
have  to  come  to  him  empty-handed,  feeling 
that  "Cursed  is  he  that  trusteth  in  man,  and 
maketh  flesh  his  arm."  There  must  be  a 
stripping  before  there  will  be  a  clothing; 
there  must  be  an  emptying  of  self  before 
there  can  be  a  filling  with  the  Spirit's  power, 
and  George  Fox  found  it  so.  Have  we  all 
been  led  in  this  right  way?  How  like  the 
finding  peace  in  the  case  of  Fox  is  to  the 
way  in  which  John  Bunyan  describes  it  in 
his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  There  stands  the 
poor  burdened  wretch  who  fain  would  go 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City,  but 
finds  it  hard  work  to  toil  thither  while 
bowed  down  with  a  load  of  sin.  He  sees 
before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice of  Jesus,  and  as  he  looks  to  the  cross, 
suddenly  the  strings  which  hold  his  burden 
to  his  shoulders  begin  to  crack,  and  the 
burden  rolls  into  the  sepulchre,  so  that  he 
sees  it  no  more.  "Whereupon,"  writes 
Bunyan,  "he  gave  three  great  leaps  for  joy, 
and  went  on  his  way  singing."  We  have 
not  forgotten  those  three  great  leaps  which 
some  of  us  gave  in  the  day  when  Jesus  took 


our  sins  away,  when  he  became  to  us  all 
our  salvation  and  all  our  desire — Christ  in 
us  the  hope  of  glory.    It  strikes  me  that 
George  Fox  would  never  have  been  the  man 
he  was,  nor  such  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  God  for  usefulness,  if  he  had  not  been 
led  about  in  the  wilderness  of  self-despair, 
and  made  to  see  the  dark  chambers  of 
imagery  of  his  own  natural  heart.  When 
our  heavenly  Captain  means  to  use  a  sword, 
he  passes  it  through  a  series  of  annealings 
to  make  the  steel  hard,  so  that  it  may  not 
snap  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  he  passed 
George  Fox  through  all  these  annealings 
in  his  inward  conflicts.    Why,  how  could  he 
fear  the  face  of  man  when  he  had  feared 
the  face  of  God,  and  been  made  to  quake 
and  tremble  beneath  his  awful  presence? 
He  who  has  heard  a  lion  roar  will  not  shake 
at  the  voice  of  a  sparrow  or  the  buzz  of  a  fly. 
Why  should  he  tremble  at  what  man  could 
do  to  him  when  he  had  felt  the  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  sticking  in  his  heart  and  drinking! 
up  the  life-blood  of  his  soul?  and  a  man  who! 
has  had  dealings  with  Almighty  God,  and 
has  been  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder, 
and  heard  God's  wrath  go  forth  against  him,! 
and  then  inwardly  seen  the  tempest  spend 
itself  upon  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  such! 
a  man  can  look  his  fellow-creature  in  the! 
face  without  trepidation.    He  has  learned] 
to  fear  God,  and  he  has,  therefore,  nothing 
else  to  fear.    Would  Martin  Luther  have] 
been  so  blazing  a  torch  if  he  had  not  been 
thrust  into  the  fire?    If  it  had  not  been! 
for  that  dark  period  when  the  monk  was 
painfully  climbing  up  and  down  Pilate's] 
staircase,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none, 
would  he  have  so  plainly  said,  "  By  the 
\lorks  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  living) 
be  '  justified?"    Can  we  imagine  honest! 
John  Bunyan  writing  that  noble  allegoryji 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  if  it  had  not  been 
for  those  years  of  soul-distraction  when  he 
was  looking  to  the  broken  cisterns  of  the! 
creature,  and  learning  to  his  sorrow  that, 
they  held  no  water?   Temptation,  adversityi 
and  soul-trouble  are  the  training  exercises] 
for  the  heroes  of  the  truth.    Upon  the 
wheel  of  soul-conflict  the  vessel  is  fashionedj 
for  the  Master's  use. 

After  his  conversion,  George  Fox  took! 
quite  a  separate  path  among  the  Christians] 
of  his  age,  and  those  who  look  at  the  time 
in  which  he  lived  cannot  blame  him,  al- 
though sect-making  and  seclusion  are  not 
in  themselves  commendable.  If  every 
young  man  here  to-night  should  set  up  as  a 
separate  religionist,  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
would  deserve  to  be  commended  for  it,  for  I 
find  that  those  people  who  belong  to  no 
sect  at  all  are  each  one  a  sect  to  himself,  and 
in  their  unsectarian  zeal  they  make  sects  by 
wholesale,  and  foolishly  hope  to  create  union 
by  fomenting  division.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
best  for  the  present  distress  that  each  man 
should  unite  with  those  Christian  people 
who  appear  to  him  to  walk  most  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  have  the  most  spiritual 
life;  not  separating  ourselves  for  mere 
novelty  or  love  of  singularity,  lest  we  be 
found  following  our  own  devices  whilst  we 
imagine  that  we  are  following  the  Spirit  of 
God.  However,  supposing  it  to  be  your 
firm  conviction  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
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rule  another  in  matters  of  conscience,  and 
that  you  found  all  the  sects  more  or  less 
approving  of  legislative  interference  in  re- 
ligion, which  would  you  unite  with?  Con- 
sistency makes  you  answer,  "None  at  all." 
You  would  say,  "No,  if  I  unite  with  a 
Christian  society,   I  am  to  some  extent 
accountable  for  what  is  done  by  that  society, 
and  1  cannot  share  the  responsibility  of 
actions  and  opinions  which  lead  to  persecu- 
tion."   When    Episcopalians   clipped  the 
ears  of  Puritans,  what  spiritual  man  would 
become  an  Episcopalian?    When  Presby- 
terians hated  toleration  and  turned  the 
dungeon  key  on  lovers  of  the  Liturgy,  how 
could  those  who  hated  oppression  join  with 
them?   Although  our  heart  is  with  all  those 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity, 
yet  if  they  do  these  naughty  things  we 
cannot  unite  with  them.    Moreover,  George 
Fox's  doctrinal  views  were  such  that  he 
could  scarcely  have  consorted  with  any  then 
existing  Christian  denomination.    Be  those 
views  right  or  wrong,  he  would  have  been 
a  dishonest  man  to  suppress  them;  and  if  he 
received  them,  as  he  believed  he  did,  from 
God,  if  he  had  not  held  them  and  proclaimed 
them  he  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  his 
trust.    If  he  could  not  be  faithful  in  visible 
communion  with  others,  what  could  he  do 
but  walk  with  God,  and  before  men  walk 
alone?    George  Fox  had  a  very  clear  per- 
ception that  Christ's  kingdom  could  not 
be  a  worldly  one,  whereas  many  professors 
in  his  age  coveted  a  worldly  church.  The 
smallest   sects   were   against   a  national 
church  only  because  their  church  was  not 
likely  to  be  selected,  but  most  professors 
held  as  a  theory  that  if  their  church  could 
be  established  it  would  be  the  most  proper 
thing   in   the  world, — "a  consummation 
devoutly    to    be    wished."    George  Fox 
thought  that  a  kingdom  of  this  world  could 
not  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that 
enforced  support  of  ministers  by  State  aid 
was  only  fit  for  hirelings  and  false  prophets. 
1  have  sometimes  said  that  there  was  an 
old  superstition  that  the  royal  hand  would 
heal  disease,  but  that  the  truth  was  far 
otherwise,  for  whenever  the  king  puts  his 
hand  on  the  church  of  God  it  causes  disease. 
Never  has  any  more  evil  event  happened 
to  the  church  of  God  than  when  that  bap- 
tized heathen  Constantine  pretended  to 
be  a  Christian,  and  set  up  Christianity  as 
a  State  Church.    Upon  this  matter  the 
whole  spirit  of  Fox's  teaching  is  decided 
and  clear.    Besides,  Fox  was  a  man  with  so 
many  angles  and  corners  that  he  was  best 
alone,  or  with  others  who  would  recognize 
his  gigantic  spiritual  proportions.    He  could 
not  do  as  some  people  do,  put  his  conscience 
into  his  pocket  and  say  nothing  about  it. 
He  had  an  awkward  kind  of  conscience  for 
that  age,  and  it  would  be  still  more  awkward 
in  the  present  state  of  things.    He  would 
act  straightforwardly,  his  mind  was  devoid 
of  that  double-acting,  rotary  machinery 
which  is  found  to  be  so  useful  now-a-days 
when  men  claim  to  be  honest,  and  yet 
declare  that  black  is  white  and  that  white 
is  black,  and  that  it  does  not  signify  if 
both  be  blue  as  long  as  they  pay.  Words, 
when  they  refer  to  religious  truths,  are  in 
some  quarters  treated  as  if  they  were  cards 


for  men  to  shuffle,  making  them  mean  any- 
thing or  nothing  as  the  case  may  require. 
Fox  did  not  understand  double  meanings. 
He  believed  that  words  meant  something, 
and  when  he  used  them  he  meant  what  he 
said,  and  said  what  he  meant.  His  con- 
victions were  too  deep  to  be  trifled  with, 
or  concealed  for  the  sake  of  a  living.  Hence 
he  was  down-right  in  the  extreme,  and  never 
erred  upon  the  side  of  flattery;  it  may  be 
possible  that  he  went  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  severity.  1  am  very  conscious  that  he 
would  have  chastened  me  pretty  smartly 
as  a  "Chaffy  Baptist,"  and  probably  1 
might  not  feel  satisfied  that  I  deserved  all 
the  bolts  that  he  would  be  certain  to  launch 
at  me,  but  what  of  that?  Is  it  not  better 
to  be  openly  censured  by  an  honest  heart 
than  to  be  in  association  with  men  whose 
approbation  would  be  forfeited  if  you  dared 
to  be  faithful  to  them?  The  separated  walk 
of  George  Fox  as  a  Christian,  however  ac- 
counted for,  was  fraught  with  blessing  to 
this  land. 

Read  his  history  through,  and  after  being 
struck  with  his  conversion,  and  wondering 
at  the  marvelous  and  gigantic  strides  with 
which  he  pursued  the  path  of  faith  and 
conscience,  you  melt  into  sympathy  with 
him  when  you  consider  his  sufferings. 
There  are  some  passages  in  his  "Journal" 
which  one  ought  not  to  read  just  before 
going  to  bed,  because  one  would  lie  awake 
thinking  of  them,  or  else  would  dream  about 
them.  Readily  may  a  tender  mind  wet 
the  pillow  with  tears  of  grief,  to  think  that 
man  could  so  torture  his  fellow  man  under 
pretence  of  doing  God  service.  He  was 
frequently  immured  in  dungeons  where  it 
would  have  been  a  detestable  cruelty  to 
have  confined  dogs.  How  many  months 
he  spent  in  prison  we  need  not  here  tell; 
but  you  may  count  by  years  the  period  in 
which  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  and 
although,  I  doubt  not,  he  found,  as  Ruther- 
ford did,  that  though  man  had  put  him  in 
a  prison,  that  prison  became  a  palace  to 
him,  yet  the  dungeons  were  loathsome  to 
an  inconceivable  degree.  Sometimes  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  upright  both  day 
and  night,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
lie  down,  the  filth  being  over  the  tops  of 
his  shoes,  with  no  possibility  of  clearing  it 
out,  filth  of  the  most  abominable  kind,  and 
too  foul  to  mention,  being  poured  upon 
him  from  above,  and  coming  reeking  into 
his  nostrils  from  beneath.  One  can  hardly 
tell  what  his  sufferings  must  have  been  in 
the  form  of  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 
He  was  a  life-long  martyr.  If  any  of  us 
had  to  suffer  for.  one  week  what  he  had  to 
suffer  for  six  months  together  our  bodily 
frames  would  bear  most  painful  memorials 
of  the  strain.  His  pain  of  body  must  have 
been  extreme;  and  yet  with  all  that  how 
little  he  says  about  it!  As  an  eagle  outsoars 
the  clouds,  so  does  he  rise  above  the  influence 
of  his  outward  man.  In  his  persecutions 
he  stands  before  us  as  a  true  man,  a  complete 
man,  one  of  the  noblest  types  of  manhood, 
<a  model  of  what  gracious  manhood  may 
become.  When  falsely  accused  we  find  him 
declaring  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his 
persecutors  as  boldly  as  though  they  were 
his  friends.    You  cannot  but  love  him. 


Even  if  he  had  preached  false  doctrine  we 
must  have  sympathized  with  his  sufferings, 
but  teaching,  as  he  did,  some  of  the  noblest 
of  truths,  what  shall  we  say  of  him! 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Conscience  in  Small  Matters. 

JOSEPH  THOHABBON. 

The  subject  of  exercising  the  conscience 
in  matters  of  human  conduct  as  brought  to 
view  by  an  editorial  in  The  Friend  of 
twenty-second  ulto.  has  caused  the  writer 
some  serious  reflection  and  exercise.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  licentious  persons 
and  others  who  have  rejected  the  offers  of 
Divine  grace,  to  ridicule  the  very  simple 
course  of  life,  in  which  the  Saviour  some- 
times leads  his  followers.  The  conscientious 
scruples  which  their  Lord  lays  upon  them, 
doubtless  in  many  instances  designed  es- 
pecially to  humble  the  pride  of  their  spirits, 
may  not  at  all  times  be  understood,  even 
by  others  of  his  disciples,  and  watchfulness 
on  their  part  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
making  the  substance  of  religion  to  consist 
in  these  outward  things,  and  censuring 
their  friends  who  are  not  led  in  these  respects 
as  they  are.  At  the  same  time  it  is  needful 
that  their  friends  should  have  the  spirit 
of  discernment,  and  charity  to  keep  them 
from  speaking  lightly  of  the  peculiar  scruples 
of  honest  and  faithful  ones  to  their  discour- 
agement and  to  the  injury  of  the  cause  of 
pure  religion. 

The  circumstance  has  been  related  of 
two  persons  intently  conversing  upon  the 
supposed  scruples  of  certain  individuals, 
in  which  some  invidious  remarks  passed, 
derogatory  to  their  pretentions.  A  woman 
minister  sitting  by  unobserved  by  them, 
after  hearing  the  freedom  of  their  observa- 
tions, it  is  said,  remarked,  "In  weighing 
flour  or  other  articles  of  merchandise,  a 
scruple  would  easily  be  overlooked  or 
disregarded,  but  in  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary  a  scruple  is  a  scruple." 

That  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  John 
Barclay,  said,  "It  does  appear  to  my  view 
highly  and  imperatively  necessary,  that  an 
internal  change  should  precede  an  external 
one.  I  believe  that  conversion  is  that  of 
the  heart,  and  that  profession  must  follow, 
not  go  before  possession,  and  that  outward 
show  and  appearance  of  peculiar  seriousness 
is  hypocrisy  and  increased  condemnation 
if  not  accompanied  by  the  inward  work  of 
sanctification  in  the  soul.  Nevertheless  it 
is  certain  to  my  mind  that  one  invariable 
evidence  of  true  religion  having  entered  and 
taken  up  its  abode  in  us,  will  always  be  that 
we  no  longer  conform  ourselves  to  this  world 
in  its  pride,  its  vanity  and  folly.  And  that 
in  our  dress,  address  and  general  conduct 
in  every  particular,  we  shall  not  be  influenced 
or  governed  by  worldly  fashions  or  opinions 
but  by  the  law  written  in  our  hearts." 

The  place  of  preservation  is  humility, 
walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  true 
self-denials  and  a  proper  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  others. 

No  real  Christian  need  deny  that  he  is 
one.  He  could  not  prove  his  denial  in  the 
face  of  his  life. 
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The  Teamster's  Sermon. — Amos  Blake 
was  moving  the  wood-shed  that  stood  behind 
the  parsonage.  He  had  set  the  building  on 
wheels  and  hitched  the  horses  to  it.  Now, 
at  a  word  from  him,  the  animals  strained 
against  the  harness.  Over  the  rough  ground 
and  along  the  edge  of  a  steep  embankment 
they  pulled  their  unstable  load.  John 
Rowell,  the  minister,  stood  looking  on.  The 
rocking  building  seemed  to  him  to  topple 
dangerously;  he  thought  that  it  would  go 
over. 

"Whoa!  Whoa!"  he  shouted,  excitedly. 
But  Amos  urged  his  horses  on.  The  shed 
righted,  and  soon  was  safe.  Then  he  let 
the  horses  stand  still  and  rest. 

Amos  Blake  looked  at  the  minister. 
"  Preachin'  ain't  in  my  line,"  he  said,  pleas- 
antly, "but  I'm  goin'  to  do  a  bit  of  it  now, 
and  this  is  my  text:  Never  say  'Whoa'  when 
you're  in  a  bad  place.  If  the  horses  had 
stopped  when  you  hollered,  that  shed  would 
have  gone  ker-smash  over  the  bank.  Keep- 
in'  it  goin'  saved  it." 

Joe  Simmons,  who  was  standing  on  the 
sidewalk,  heard  what  the  teamster  said. 
Joe  was  having  a  hard  time.  For  six  weeks 
he  had  been  struggling  to  break  the  chains 
of  a  terrible  appetite.  To-day  he  was  in 
despair,  for  he  felt  that  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer. 

"That  sermon  is  meant  for  me,"  he 
muttered.  "  I'm  in  a  bad  place  if  ever  any 
one  was.    God  help  me  to  keep  going." 

On  the  bank  above  him  the  minister  was 
saying,  "That  is  a  good  sermon,  Amos. 
Ministers  do  so  much  preaching  themselves 
that  they  seldom  have  a  chance  to  hear  it 
from  others.    I  thank  you." 

Amos  laughed  good-naturedly.  "Now," 
continued  the  minister,  "  1  want  to  get  a  man 
to  level  off  the  place  where  that  shed  stood, 
and  to  rake  up  the  yard." 

"Joe  Simmons  is  a  good  hand  when  he's 
sober,"  answered  Amos.  "Seems  to  me 
he's  been  doing  better  lately.  Suppose  you 
try  him.    He  just  went  by." 

So  Joe  got  the  job  of  putting  the  yard  in 
order.  Work  gave  him  courage-  the  min- 
ister showed  a  kindly  interest  in  him;  he 
began  to  attend  church.  His  desire  to  live 
an  upright  life  won  him  friends.  Men 
noticed  his  changed  habits,  and  he  found 
steady  employment.  His  path  was  not 
all  smooth;  often  he  was  tempted,  but  his 
determination  to  "keep  going"  was  strong, 
and  he  did  not  fall. 

"It  is  the  only  sermon  Amos  Blake  ever 


preached,"  he  often  says,  "but  it  saved  a 
soul.  I  wish  every  sermon  might  do  as 
much!" — Youth's  Companion. 

Selected  by  O.  R.  H. 

A  Word  to  the  Boys. — If  you  have 
anything  to  do,  do  it  at  once.  Don't  sit 
down  in  the  rocking-chair  and  lose  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  dreading  the  job. 
Be  sure  that  it  will  seem  ten  times  harder 
than  it  did  at  first.  Keep  this  motto,  "Be 
on  time  in  small  things  as  well  as  great." 
The  boy  who  is  behind  time  at  breakfast  and 
school  will  be  sure  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
important  things  of  life.  If  you  have  a 
chronic  habit  of  dreading  and  putting  off 
things,  make  a  great  effort  to  cure  yourself. 
Brace  up!  Make  up  your  mind  that  you 
will  have  some  backbone.  Don't  be  a  limp, 
jelly-fish  kind  of  person.  Depend  upon  it 
that  life  is  very  much  as  you  make  it.  The 
first  thing  to  decide  is,  what  are  you  going 
to  make  it?  The  next  thing  is  to  take  off 
your  coat  and  go  to  work.  Make  yourself 
necessary  somewhere.  There  are  thousands 
of  boys  and  young  men  who  wouldn't  be 
missed  if  they  should  drop  out  of  the  world 
to-morrow.  Don't  be  one  of  this  sort.  Be 
a  power  in  your  own  little  world,  and  then, 
depend  upon  it,  the  big  world  will  hear  from 
you. 

Interrupting. — It  is  the  "little  foxes 
that  spoil  the  vines,"  and  it  is  the  little 
faults  that  spoil  the  charm  of  a  girl's  manner. 
The  fault  of  interrupting  belongs  to  a 
person  of  quick,  bright  mind.  Because  her 
thought  leaps  to  the  conclusion  of  your 
sentence  before  your  tongue  can  get  out  the 
words,  she  jumps  into  the  middle  of  it,  and 
finishes  it  for  you.  Consequently,  mote 
than  half  the  time,  she  fails  to  get  your  idea 
at  all.  It  becomes  somewhat  dangerous 
to  talk  with  her,  because  she  has  drawn 
your  conclusions  for  you,  and  may  repeat 
them  to  others,  after  stamping  them  with 
your  name. 

The  habit  detracts  largely  from  the  pleas- 
ure that  you  can  take  in  her  friendship. 
It  is  sometimes  amusing,  but  it  is  more 
often  annoying,  when  you  are  relating  an 
incident,  and  a  listener  gives  it  a  wrong 
ending,  or  you  are  expressing  a  thought,  and 
it  is  twisted  by  another  beyond  recognition. 
No  really  stupid  person  does  this,  for  it  is 
the  result  of  quick  thinking;  therefore  bright 
girls  should  be  on  their  guard.  One  young 
woman,  otherwise  well-bred,  unconsciously 
interrupts  after  this  fashion,  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  friend  is  seldom  permitted  to 
finish  a  sentence,  and  must  patiently  wait 
to  correct  the  mistakes  that  result. 

Another  form  of  interrupting  is  distinctly 
selfish  and  discourteous.  The  listener  is 
paying  little  attention  to  what  the  other  is 
saying,  and  is  only  anxious  to  get  in  her 
word,  which  may  be  on  an  entirely  different 
subject.  A  good  listener  is  usually  charm- 
ing, and  a  rule  of  good  breeding  is  to  wait 
for  the  end  of  another's  sentence  before 
attempting  to  speak  yourself. —  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


Romances  of  the  Soil. — We  are  ac- 
customed to  associate  romance  with  love, 


adventure  and  intrigue,  and  to  forget  that 
the  element  of  chance,  or  what  we  call 
chance,  is  sometimes  the  most  romantic 
thing  in  the  world. 

Thirty  years  ago  Hardy  W.  Campbell 
moved  to  South  Dakota,  and  took  to  farm- 
ing in  a  region  where  the  annual  rainfall  is 
less  than  twenty  inches  and  the  evaporation 
great.  One  day  H.  W.  Campbell  noticed 
that  where  the  hoofs  of  his  mules  had  pressed 
down  the  stray  grains  of  wheat  and  oats,  and 
a  dust  had  formed  over  the  prints,  vigorous 
stools  grew  up.  He  began  to  think  about  it, 
and  in  a  little  while  was  producing  good 
crops  by  subsoil  packing  and  mulching. 

After  plowing,  he  packed  the  loose  soil 
turned  up  by  the  plow  so  that  it  pressed 
down  against  the  subsoil  underneath,  where 
the  water  of  ages  was  accumulated.  This 
packing  caused  capillary  action  to  set  in, 
whereby  the  moisture  was  brought  up  to 
the  plant  roots.  The  mulch  of  dust  on 
the  top  prevented  the  sun  and  the  wind 
from  licking  up  the  water.  Millions  of 
acres  of  land  that  formerly  were  barren 
desert  are  now  cultivated  by  dry-farming 
methods,  and  are  helping  to  feed  the  people 
of  the  earth. 

Ten  years  ago  Hans  C.  Koffoid,  a  farmer 
in  the  arid  belt,  digging  in  an  ancient  Indian 
mound,  unearthed  a  jar  that  contained  some 
wheat.  This  he  planted,  and  to  his  surprise 
it  germinated.  It  stooled  well  and  yielded 
generously,  and  the  berry  was  hard.  The 
next  year  H.  C.  Koffoid  gave  some  of  his 
wheat  to  neighbors.  Their  "experiments 
proved  as  successful  as  his  own.  Now,  on 
desert  land  all  over  Utah,  Koffoid  wheat  is 
growing.  As  high  as  thirty-eight  bushels 
have  been  raised  on  an  acre.  The  average 
wheat  yield  for  all  the  United  States  in 
191 1  was  only  fifteen  and  a  half  bushels  an 
acre. 

In  1857  Wendelin  Grimm  brought  from 
his  home  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
Germany,  to  his  new  home  in  Minnesota 
a  fifteen-pound  bag  of  alfalfa  seed.  The 
climate  of  Baden  is  much  milder  than  that 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  seed  nearly  all 
winter-killed;  but  Grimm  declared  that  he 
would  yet  raise  alfalfa  in  Minnesota  as  he 
had  in  Germany.  The  discouragements 
were  many,  but  to-day  there  are  five  thou- 
sand acres  of  Grimm  alfalfa  growing  in 
Minnesota,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture hopes  in  a  few  years  to  see  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  great  Northwest  green 
with  this  valuable  crop. 

There  are  many  instances  like  these — 
romantic,  almost  thrilling;  and  if  it  is  wealth 
that  holds  the  fancy,  these  incidents  of  the 
farm  represent  more  millions  than  all  the 
gay  trappings  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Sun 
King  or  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Every  now  and  then  there  are  flashes 
of  light  upon  the  gospel-page  which  let  us 
see  what  a  bright,  sunny,  sympathetic  life 
the  Saviour  led,  how  perfectly  free  from 
harshness  and  asceticism  was  that  character 
which,  at  the  same  time,  carried  a  sweet 
and  gentle  seriousness  and  a  robust  earnest- 
ness with  it  wherever  it  went. — Phillips 
Brooks. 


If  I  knew  that  a  word  of  mine 

A  word  not  kind  and  true, 
Might  leave  its  trace 
On  a  loved  one's  face, 

I'd  never  speak  harshly,  would  you? 

If  I  knew  the  light  of  a  smile 

Might  linger  the  whole  day  through, 

And  brighten  some  heart  with  a  heavier  part, 
I  wouldn't  withhold  it,  would  you? 

A  trifling  kindness  here  and  there, 
Is  but  a  simple,  small  affair, 
Yet  if  your  life  has  sown  this  free, 
Wide  shall  your  happy  harvest  be. 

— Selected. 
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"Mohe  things  are  wrought  by  prayer, 
Than  this  world  dreams  of. 
Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  world  round  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

— Tennyson. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Ninth  Month 

23rd  to  28th) : 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  24th, 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Frankford,    Philadelphia,    Fourth-day,  Ninth 

Month  25th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth- 
day,  Ninth  Month  26th,  at  10.30  A.  M. 
Germantown,    Philadelphia,    Fifth-day,  Ninth 

Month  26th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  26th, 

at  7.45  p.  M. 


The  notice  of  the  decease  of  Archibald  Crosbie, 
a  minister  in  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  (Conservative), 
will  recall  to  many  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  as  well  as  others,  the  satisfaction  they 
experienced  in  his  company  and  services,  both  in 
their  meetings  and  in  social  intercourse  in  their 
homes. 


SWARTHMORE    HALL    SECURED    FOR    FRIENDS. — 

The  announcement  that  Swarthmore  Hall  would 
be  sold  at  public  auction  has  been  widely  circulated. 
The  advertisement  of  sale  was  even  printed  in  a 
Philadelphia  daily.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  there- 
fore, that  the  sale  is  consummated  and  the  title 
actually  in  Friends.  A  brief  note  from  Isaac 
Sharp  to  Joshua  L.  Baily,  under  date  of  twenty- 
eighth  of  Eighth  Month,  gives  a  telegram  received 
by  him,  as  follows,  confirming  the  purchase:  "Wil- 
son bought  Swarthmore  Hall  5250  pounds  for 
Hodgkin."  The  amount  of  land  included  in  the 
purchase  is  not  stated.  Not  unlikely  it  is  about 
seventy  acres. 

Visitors  to  Swarthmore  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  pained  at  the  neglected  con- 
dition of  the  premises,  but  any  effort  to  purchase 
the  estate  was  met  with  the  positive  declaration 
that  it  was  not  for  sale,  and  that  no  offer  would  be 
considered.  Recently  the  owner  died  and  the  heirs 
determined  to  realize  on  the  property.  The  present 
purchase  therefore  is  the  outcome  of  an  effort  ex- 
tending over  a  dozen  years  in  which  an  American 
Friend  has  had  an  important  part. 

The  future  uses  of  the  Hall  are  not  announced. 
Let  us  hope  that  like  Jordans  it  will  be  restored 
and  used  as  a  Quaker  Guest  House.  In  any  event, 
it  seems  most  fitting  that  the  Society  should  cher- 
ish this  ancient  centre  of  the  beginning  of  its  history, 
and  much  gratitude  will  be  felt  for  the  liberal  con- 
tributions that  have  made  the  purchase  possible. 


Invitation  to  Attend  Five  Years'  Meeting. — 
Minute  120  of  the  Minutes  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting  of  1907:  "The  Committee  on 
Arrangements  are  instructed  to  invite  such  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  as  may  desire  to 
attend  our  next  meeting." 

In  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the  above 
Minute,  the  Committee  on  Arrangements  of  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  commencing  Tenth  Month  15th,  1912, 
desire  to  inform  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  who  desire  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting  for  1912  that  they  will  be 
welcome. 

Committee  on  arrangements. 

James  Wood, 

Ninth  Month  12,  1912.  Chairman. 


Westtown  Notes. 

School  opened  on  the  10th  instant  with  113 
boys  and  ninety  girls  on  the  roll,  a  number  slightly 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  more  than  accounted  for 
by  the  large  graduating  class  of  fifty-five  of  last  year. 

The  present  Senior  Class  numbers  forty-nine, 


twenty-nine  of  whom  are  boys,  the  largest  number  of 
boys  in  this  class  the  school  has  ever  known. 

The  following  new  teachers  are  at  their  posts: 
Walter  H.  Magill  in  charge  of  the  classes  in  Physics 
and  Manual  Training,  Anna  Hartshorne,  Latin, 
and  Ruth  MacCollin,  Freehand  Drawing.  Annie 
B.  Gidley  and  Edith  Cary  after  a  year's  absence 
have  returned. 

There  were  three  class  reunions  held  at  the  new 
Lake  House  during  the  week,  the  classes  of  1007, 
1911  and  1909;  altogether  there  were  about  eighty 
former  students  back  at  the  School  on  these  three 
occasions. 

During  the  summer,  work  has  progressed  con- 
tinuously on  the  new  Lake  and  it  is  nearly  completed. 
The  two  new  bridges  across  the  mill  race  were 
finished  a  few  weeks  ago  and  the  work  that  still 
remains  is  raising  the  breast  slightly,  shaping  the 
banks  of  the  new  lake  and  cutting  ditches  in  the 
upper  end,  where  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  series  of 
channels  rather  than  an  open  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
a  question  of  interest  how  long  it  will  take  the 
lake  to  fill  up  when  the  gates  have  been  closed. 


Correspondence. 

Part  of  a  Private  Letter  from  William  C.  Cowper- 
thwaite's  companion. 

Goshen,  N.  C. 
(Near  Wilkesboro), 
First-day,  Eighth  Month  25,  1912. 

I  am  writing  this  sitting  beside  Wm.  on  a  low 
pine-covered  hill-top,  about  150  feet  above  the 
wagon.  Soon  we  will  have  our  First-day  meeting 
here.    .    .  . 

Though  we  have  many  hardships  and  discomforts 
to  meet,  we  both  accept  them  in  a  cheerful  spirit. 
When  we  were  undergoing  some  of  them  the  other 
day,  Wm.  said,  "We  have  many  things  to  suffer 
for  the  Gospel's  sake,"  and  then  he  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  rewards. 

Our  meeting  on  the  hill-top  is  over.  Wm.  asked 
sweetly  in  prayer  that  we  might  be  kept  humble 
and  meek  and  under  the  weight  of  that  which  He 
himself  has  laid  upon  us,  and  that  He  might  go 
before  and  prepare  the  way.  Also  that  our  dear 
ones,  whom  he  felt  sometimes  had  given  up  even 
more  than  we  had  to  let  us  go,  might  be  sustained 
and  kept  from  dangers  seen  and  unseen.  , 

Dinner  has  been  partaken  of  during  a  thunder 
storm — the  first  rain  they  have  had  in  these  parts 
for  seventeen  days.  The  potatoes  were  nearly  done 
when  the  storm  came  up.  We  quickly  put  into  the 
wagon  under  cover  our  box  of  tracts,  oats,  coats, 
hats,  hand  satchels  and  other  things  that  would 
likely  get  wet.  Then  we  ourselves  got  in  the  seat 
and  hung  the  storm  curtain  over  the  front.  After 
remaining  in  this  position  for  fifteen  minutes  or 
so  with  no  likelihood  of  the  storm  coming  to  an 
early  end,  we  set  about  getting  our  dinner  by  turn- 
ing the  seat  and  crawling  from  back  to  front  and 
front  to  back  over  suit  cases,  oats,  cooking  utensils, 
etc.,  to  get  our  eatables  to  an  improvised  table  at 
the  front.  The  regular  and  choice  position  of  our 
table  is  on  the  tail-board.  For  a  seat  we  have  a  box 
on  which  we  set  the  wagon  seat.  Because  this  makes 
a  kind  of  a  teeter  we  are  very  fashionable,  all  sitting- 
down  together  and  rising  at  the  same  time,  and 
also  thou  may  be  assured  that  it  keeps  us  on  pretty 
good  terms. 

We  drove  in  here  last  night  about  7.30,  having 
come  eight  miles  in  five  hours,  though  we  spent 
about  an  hour  on  the  way.  The  wagon  and  baggage 
weigh  about  fourteen  hundred  and  we  about  three 
hundred  more,  making  seventeen  hundred  in  all. 
This  is  considered  quite  a  heavy  load  over  these 
mountain  roads,  and  it  is  not  any  wonder  that  we  can 
make  only  about  two  miles  an  hour,  our  usual  speed. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  our  concern.  We 
have  been  busily  engaged  visiting  families  along 
the  road,  having  appointed  meetings  and  distribu- 
ting tracts.  Of  them  we  have  handed  out  about 
ten  thousand,  giving  them  to  persons  passing  with 
horses,  with  oxen,  on  horseback,  and  on  foot,  to 
white  and  to  colored,  young  and  old.  A  few  days 
ago  we  handed  some  out  to  an  old  man  we  were 
passing,  he  looked  at  them  and  remarked  he  had 
read  some  of  them  belonging  to  a  neighbor  brought 
from  Tennessee,  twenty-five  miles  away.  Just  as 
we  started  the  descent  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  other 
day,  I  was  at  the  rear  of  the  wagon  washing  the 
breakfast  dishes,  when  a  farmer  came  along  from 
Ashe  County  on  his  way  into  this — Wilkes.  I  handed 


some  to  him,  and  when  he  came  to  Wm.  who  was 
a  little  farther  on  feeding  Fan,  he  remarked  to  him 
that  he  had  gotten  some  of  those  in  his  mail  box 
and  seemed  glad  of  the  additional  supply.  Nearly 
everybody  is  so  glad  to  receive  tracts,  they  fold 
them  up  nicely  and  carefully  tuck  them  away  in 
their  pockets.  A  few  we  find  who  have  no  Bible 
in  the  house,  and  we  have  given  many  Testaments 
to  eager  hands. 

We  had  four  appointed  meetings  just  before  we 
left  the  State  of  Tennessee,  around  Mountain  Ciiy, 
a  small  and  exceedingly  neat  and  pretty  little  city, 
standing  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-six 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  we  met  the  kindest 
treatment  at  every  hand — invitations  out,  but  we 
did  not  accept  any.  It  just  comes  to  my  rnind  that 
a  wife  sent  her  husband  to  our  wagon  on  our  camp- 
ing spot  one  day  at  noon  with  a  fine  large  dish  of 
pork  and  green  beans,  with  a  large  piece  of  corn 
cake  on  top  of  it. 

The  first  meeting  was  with  the  colored  people 
in  their  house  on  a  First-day  afternoon.  What  was 
our  surprise  to  find  the  company  about  one-third 
white.  They  kept  to  themselves  and  filled  up  a 
square  space  in  the  room.  The  colored  people 
would  not  sit  with  them,  they  dared  not,  but  they 
all  came  forward  and  filled  the  front  seats.  Wc 
had  a  very  satisfactory  meeting. 

The  next  night  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  Court 
House,  to  which  came  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five. Another  surprise  awaited  us.  Through 
the  day  we  made  a  special  effort  to  get  the  poorer 
and  the  colored  people.  When  they  gathered  that 
night  they  composed  the  elite  class  of  the  city. 
There  were  four  ministers  of  other  denominations 
there;  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  especially  pleased. 
A  single  colored  woman  entered  the  room.  They 
won't  go  to  white  peoples'  meetings  at  all,  we  learn. 
It  was  a  favored  meeting. 

We  had  another  meeting  at  a  small  place  named 
Shanns,  about  three  miles  distant,  in  a  school- 
house,  to  which  a  number  of  children  came.  The 
concern  was  mostly  on  their  account  and  I  think 
I  never  saw  children,  even  some  of  the  very  little 
ones,  more  quiet  and  attentive. 

The  other  meeting  was  at  the  same  place  in  a 
colored  meeting-house.  They  had  just  "elected" 
a  pastor.  He  is  one  of  their  own  members,  and  I 
suppose  he  gets  for  his  pay  the  meagre  collections 
on  First-days.  The  same  condition  of  segregation 
of  white  and  colored  existed  there.  The  proportion 
was  just  about  half  and  half.  Life  arose  into  dominion 
and  wc  had  a  good  meeting. 

We  crossed  the  Stony  Mountains  into  North 
Carolina  on  the  15th  at  3.35  in  the  afternoon.  The 
dividing  line  is  exactly  on  the  summit.  We  ascended 
on  one  of  the  stoniest  if  not  the  stoniest  road  I  ever 
traveled;  really  I  don't  know  why  our  wagon  has 
not  fallen  to  pieces  long  before  this.  On  the  other 
side  we  descended  on  a  road  that  would  remind  one 
of  a  toboggan  slide.  I  guess  we  must  have  fallen 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  the  half  mile  or  so;  the 
brakes  on  our  wagon  were  of  vast  importance,  I 
can  tell  thee. 

If  I  had  time  I  would  like  to  give  thee  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  tendering  times  we  had  around 
Grayson,  where  we  had  four  meetings.  They  were 
all  within  about  three  and  one-half  miles  of  each 
other,  and  they  flocked  to  them  as  "sheep  having 
no  shepherd."  .  .  .  The  people  had  become 
so  attached  to  us  that  they  just  broke  down  and 
wept  when  we  called  to  bid  them  farewell.  In  that 
neighborhood  we  had  some  family  opportunities 
in  which  nearly  if  not  all  were  tendered  to  tears. 

Sincerely  thy  friend, 

Frank  W.  Wood. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
of  the  10th  inst.  says:  "The  cereal  crops  of  the 
country,  from  present  indications,  will  reach  the 
unprecedented  total  of  133,016,000  tons,  according 
to  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Department 
of  Agriculture  officials  estimate  the  condition  of 
all  crops  Ninth  Month  1  as  16.5  per  cent,  better 
than  a  year  ago,  and  4.1  per  cent,  better  than  the 
average  condition  Ninth  Month  1  in  recent  years." 

It  is  stated  that  enormous  wheat  crops  in  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota,  abundant  corn  and  wheat  and 
oats  in  Kansas,  and  similar  crops  in  Idaho  are 
reported.  The  total  estimates  now  amount  to 
2,905,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  690,000,000  bushels 
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of  wheat,  including  300,000,000  bushels  of  spring 
wheat,  1,290,000,000  bushels  of  oats.  Corn,  oats, 
and  spring  wheat  have  all  broken  the  record. 

It  is  estimated  by  transportation  experts  that  it 
will  require  450,000  more  cars  to  move  the  apple, 
potato  and  fruit  and  other  minor  crops  this  year 
than  in  1911;  also  that  the  grain  crops  will  require 
several  hundred  thousand  additional  cars. 

It  is  announced  that  completed  figures  concerning 
immigration  into  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  1912,  show  that  the  numerical  trend  downward, 
which  began  two  years  ago,  is  still  continuing.  The 
total  number  of  aliens  who  arrived  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  Seventh  Month  1  was 
838,172.  This  was  about  40,000  less  than  during 
the  preceding  year,  when  a  total  of  870,587  were 
admitted,  and  about  200,000  less  than  in  1910, 
when  1,041,570  was  reached  The  south  of  Italy 
furnished  most  of  the  immigrants,  although  the 
number  of  Italians  entering  this  year  has  been 
smaller  than  in  any  other  year  since  1908. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  greatest  international 
meetings  of  physicians,  scientists  and  hygienists 
ever  held  in  the  United  States  will  be  begun  Ninth 
Month  23  in  Washington,  when  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  will  open 
its  deliberations.  More  than  5000  physicians  and 
health  workers  will  participate.  More  than  1000 
foreign  physicians  will  attend.  These  come  from 
thirty-two  foreign  countries.  Every  State  in  the 
American  Union  will  be  represented.  It  is  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant features  will  be  the  discussion  and  considera- 
tion of  the  milk  question.  The  International 
Hygiene  Congress  meets  every  five  years.  It  meets 
in  America  now  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  stated  that  a  disease  among  horses  in  Kansas 
has  caused  the  death  of  thousands  of  them  in  that 
State.  A  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  has  been 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  a  safe,  practical  and 
scientific  cure  for  the  disease.  This  malady  is  said 
to  have  caused  the  greatest  loss  ever  sustained  by  the 
farmers  of  that  region.  Governor  Stubbs,  of  Kansas, 
has  asked  federal  aid  in  stamping  out  this  disease. 
A  government  expert  was  sent  to  the  scene  and  he 
reports  that  the  trouble  is  caused  by  the  drying 
up  of  the  pastures,  owing  to  the  drouth — which  has 
led  the  horses  to  eat  seeds  that  cause  intestinal 
irritation. 

Practical  and  simple  means  for  ridding  Philadel- 
phia of  mosquitos  are  being  demonstrated  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  which  has  transformed 
nearly  a  square  mile  of  territory  in  South  Phila- 
delphia, between  Broad  Street  and  the  Schuylkill 
River,  into  a  non-mosquito  breeding  district.  Here- 
tofore the  district  has  been  a  most  prolific  source 
of  the  mosquito  pest.  Supplementing  the  dredging 
of  water  courses  and  ponds  and  removal  of  rank 
vegetation  of  any  kind,  the  department  has  at  work 
a  corps  of  men  equipped  with  apparatus,  embracing 
a  cylinder  charged  with  crude  petroleum  under 
pressure  with  which  to  spray  pools,  streams  or 
swamps,  as  a  sure  means  of  preventing  mosquito 
breeding.  The  experimental  work  of  the  depart- 
ment has  resulted  practically  in  eliminating  the 
mosquito  from  within  the  area  treated. 

Fokeign. — It  is  stated  from  Londcn  on  the  10th 
inst.,  that  wintry  conditions  prevail  throughout 
the  country,  with  bitter  northerly  winds  and  un- 
usually low  temperature.  Snow  and  sleet  have  fallen 
in  north  Yorkshire.  A  woman  who  spent  the  night 
in  the  open  air  in  Surrey  died  from  exposure.  On 
the  continent  the  weather  is  unusually  severe  at  a 
number  of  places.  At  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  the 
temperature  fell  to  freezing  point  on  that  morning. 
In  the  mountain  district  of  Bavaria  remarkably 
cold  weather  prevails. 

The  steamer  .Essex  has  brought  a  record  cargo 
of  apples  to  the  London  market  from  Tasmania. 
There  were  20,000,000  apples  in  the  shipment,  and 
they  brought  850,000.  The  Tasmania  crop,  coming 
at  a  different  time  of  the  year  from  the  American 
crop,  finds  a  good  market. 

New  rules  have  been  adopted  in  Great  Britain 
respecting  life  boats.  It  is  stated  that  the  most 
important  of  the  new  British  rules  deals  with  life- 
boats for  foreign-going  passenger  steamships, 
including  emigrant  ships.  It  provides  that:  "A  ship 
of  this  class  shall  carry  lifeboats  in  such  number 
and  of  such  capacity  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  total  number  of  persons — passengers 
and  crew — carried,  or  which  the  ship  is  certified 
to  carry,  whichever  number  is  the  greater.  The 


master  or  owner  of  a  ship  of  this  class  claiming  to 
carry  on  any  voyage  fewer  lifeboats  than  will 
provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  the  persons 
for  which  the  vessel  is  certified,  must  declare  before 
the  collector  or  other  officer  of  customs,  before 
the  time  of  clearance,  that  the  lifeboats  actually 
carried  will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  per- 
sons that  will  be  carried  at  any  time  during  the 
voyage  to  foreign  ports  and  back  to  the  United 
Kingdom."  Another  provision  intended  to  insure 
life-jackets  suitable  for  children,  reads:  "Approved 
life-jackets  or  other  approved  articles  of  equal 
buoyancy  suitable  to  be  worn  on  the  body  shall 
be  carried  for  each  person  on  board,  of  which  a 
sufficient  number  shall  be  of  reduced  size  so  as  to 
be  suitable  for  children." 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  sent  an  appeal 
to  Washington  for  protection  of  its  property  in 
Mexico  from  depredations  by  the  rebels.  More 
than  two  miles  of  bridges  have  been  burned  accord- 
ing to  telegrams.  The  State  Department  has  re- 
newed its  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, and  a  claim  for  damage,  it  is  said,  will  be  pressed 
for  settlement. 

A  consular  report  from  Jerusalem  says  that  the 
Jews  of  both  the  commercial  and  the  agricultural 
class  are  coming  to  Palestine  in  increasing  numbers, 
and  whereas  thirty  years  ago  there  were  only  10,000 
Jews  in  the  city,  now  there  are  50,000,  out  of  a  total 
of  about  85,000.  Jews  are  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  America  to  settle  in  Palestine, 
thus  fulfilling  as  they  believe  the  prophecy  that 
they  are  yet  to  be  supreme  there.  Many  of  them 
are  assisted  in  one  way  or  another,  as  there  are 
various  societies  organized  for  this  purpose.  The 
Jewish  quarter  of  Jerusalem  has  become  so  crowded 
that  new  villages  for  them  to  live  in  are  being  con- 
structed in  the  suburbs. 

A  despatch  from  Shanghai,  China,  of  the  9th  inst. 
says  it  is  estimated  that  between  30,000  and  40,000 
persons  lost  their  lives  as  the  result  of  a  typhoon 
combined  with  torrential  rains  and  high  tides  which 
occurred  in  the  Eighth  Month  in  the  province  of 
Chekiang.  The  upper  Wenchow  River  overflowed  a 
vast  area.  The  town  of  Tsingtien,  forty  miles  north- 
west of  Wenchow,  was  overwhelmed  and  10,000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  drowned.  Various  other 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed.  Last  year  the 
flood  caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  Yangtse  River, 
which  was  the  most  extensive  in  memory,  caused 
the  death  by  drowning  of  100,000  persons  and  left 
millions  to  face  starvation. 

A  despatch  of  the  10th  says:  "That  the  number 
of  deaths  in  the  typhoon  which  swept  Chekiang 
province  Eighth  Month  29th,  was  nearer  75,000 
than  40,000,  as  at  first  reported,  was  indicated  by 
messages  received  to-day  from  Hangchow,  the 
provincial  capital.  The  number  of  homeless  and 
destitute,  it  is  stated,  runs  into  the  millions.  Un- 
less aid  is  immediately  forthcoming,  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  die  of  starvation.  Several  foreign 
missionaries  are  reported  to  have  been  drowned. 
The  catastrophe's  suddenness  was  appalling.  The 
water  rose  faster  than  a  man  could  run,  and  almost 
in  an  instant  all  the  coast  towns  were  inundated. 
Then  it  receded  with  a  rush,  carrying  several  towns 
with  all  their  inhabitants  to  sea  with  it,  leaving 
scarcely  a  trace  of  them  behind.  Wenchow,  with 
a  population  of  80,000,  was  among  the  cities  prac- 
tically obliterated.  Of  Chuchow  and  Tientsin  also 
little  remains,  and  of  Koneo  nothing  is  left  what- 
ever." 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  11th  says:  "The 
Government  has  given  its  support  to  the  project 
of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  formerly  Provisional  President 
of  the  republic,  for  a  great  network  of  Chinese 
national  railways  and  has  authorized  Dr.  Sun  to 
establish  a  corporation  to  carry  out  a  system  of 
70,000  miles.  The  project  may  involve  a  great 
extension  of  the  privileges  of  foreigners  in  the 
country  with  possibilities  of  an  immense  increase 
in  China's  foreign  trade.  Mixed  Chinese  and  for- 
eign companies  will  be  granted  concessions  through- 
out China  proper  for  periods  of  about  forty  years, 
after  which  time  the  lines  are  to  revert  to  China. 
Similar  concessions  are  to  be  given  to  foreigners 
for  the  intermediate  districts,  but  the  railroads  in 
the  frontier  provinces  will  be  under  exclusively 
Chinese  control  and  will  be  financed  through  for- 
eign loans  apart  from  the  other  railways. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  has  lately  died.  At  the 
time  of  his  funeral  more  than  2,000,000  people,  it 
is  said,  witnessed  its  passage. 
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NOTICES. 

Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Conservative 
Friends  will  be  held  at  Jacksonville,  N.  Y.,  the 
twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  of  Ninth  Month, 
1912.  Select  Meeting  the  day  previous. 

Edward  Wood. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — Beginning  Ninth  Month  2nd, 
the  Library  will  again  be  open  daily  from  nine  to 
one  and  two  to  five,  and  on  Seventh-days  from  nine 
to  one  p.  m.  

Wanted. — A  young  Friend  (single)  to  take  charge 
of  Friends'  Meeting-house  property  at  Fourth  and 
Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia.  A  suitable  home  will 
be  provided.  Direct  applications  to  Joseph  P. 
Jacob,  1015  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 

A  Rummage  Sale  for  the  benefit  of  our  poorer 
neighbors  will  be  held  at  North  House  on  Tenth 
Month  5th.  Contributions  of  partly-worn  clothing 
or  other  articles  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Anna  J.  Haines, 
451  N.  Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  8.21  and  11.04  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  his  nephew,  Archibald 
Henderson,  Paullina,  Iowa,  on  Eighth  Month  24th, 
1912,  Archibald  Crosbie,  in  his  eighty-third  year; 
a  member  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Iowa.  Joining  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  early  in  mid-life,  he  soon  rec- 
ognized that  the  light  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  man, 
which  is  given  to  all,  was  given  to  be  used  and  he 
became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Society. 

 ,  at  Rancocas,  N.  J.,  Seventh  Month  30, 

1912,  Samuel  Haines,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age;  a  valued  member  of  Burlington 
Monthly  and  Rancocas  Particular  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the  eighth 

of  Seventh  Month,  1912,  Georgiana  W.  Oliver, 
wife  of  Wm.  T.  Oliver,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
her  age.  Early  in  life  she  was  convinced  of  Friends' 
principles,  was  received  into  membership,  and  was 
concerned  to  walk  consistently.  Afflicted  with  an 
incurable  disease,  her  sufferings  during  the  latter 
part  of  her  life,  although  great,  were  borne  with 
patience,  and  she  was  heard  to  say,  among  other 
expressions,  "What  a  loving  Heavenly  Father  has 
watched  over  me  from  a  child.  He  has  been  so 
good  to  me."  When  the  end  came  we  humbly  be- 
lieve that  her  purified  spirit  passed  into  the  harbor 
of  eternal  rest  and  peace. 
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Truth. 

When  He  who  said  "  I  am  the  Truth" 
was  arraigned  before  Pilate  as  an  "evil- 
doer", in  response  to  his  declaration  "To 
this  end  am  1  come  into  the  world,  that  1 
should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth:  every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice", 
the  Roman  governor  demanded  of  Him, 
"What  is  truth"?  Had  our  Lord  deigned 
to  answer  this  question,  we  should  have  a 
correct  definition,  whether  or  not  we  were 
able  to  comprehend  its  significance.  The 
word  truth  may  have  various  uses  with 
differing  shades  of  meaning,  yet  it  is  in- 
variably associated  with  such  words  as 
"fact",  in  opposition  to  fiction;  "genuine", 
in  opposition  to  counterfeit  or  spurious; 
"reality",  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
only  in  appearance — in  fact  truth,  in  what- 
ever relation  used,  represents  to  us  that 
which  is  the  opposite  of  false.  It  is  a  word 
often  used  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and, 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  usually  with  a 
reference  to  religion — to  correct  views  of 
God  and  his  worship  and  service.  Truth 
regarding  history  or  a  physical  science  may 
be  important,  but  truth  regarding  our  re 
lation  to  Cod  and  the  duties  growing  out 
of  that  relation  is  much  more  important 

The  testimony  of  John  concerning  Jesus 
Christ  was:  "The  Word  became  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  from  the  Fath- 
er) full  of  grace  and  truth".  His  own  testi 
mony,  "  1  am  the  Truth'  ,  expresses  the 
same  fact  in  another  form — He  is  "full  of 
Truth",  "  1  am  Truth" :  not  alone  an  abstract 
quality,  but  a  living  embodiment  of  it.  As 
He  is  not  only  full  of  truth  but  Truth  itself, 
his  words  correctly  comprehended  teach 


pure  religious  truth,  warranting  his  saying: 
The  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you 
are  spirit  and  are  life";  and  also  "everyone 
that  heareth  these  words  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  wise  man, 
who  built  his  house  upon  a  rock". 

The  Divine  purpose  and  plan  concerning 
man  is  set  forth  in  a  few  words  written  by 
Paul  to  Timothy:  "This  is  good  and  ac- 
ceptable in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour, 
who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth".  The 
way  for  men  to  be  saved  is  to  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Truth.  This  was  the 
teaching  of  Paul's  Master  himself:  "Jesus 
said  to  those  Jews  that  had  believed  on 
Him,  If  ye  abide  in  my  word,  then  are  ye 
truly  my  disciples;  and  ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free". 
Jesus  Christ  is  Truth  and  his  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  revealer  of  Truth.  "When  He,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  shall  guide  you 
into  all  the  truth".  A  correct  knowledge 
of  spiritual  truths  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
personal  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Saviour,  the  Truth  able  to  make  men  free 
from  sin  and  from  the  spiritual  errors  re- 
sulting from  it.  This  knowledge  has  not 
been  and  cannot  be  obtained  as  the  result  of 
the  mightiest  efforts  of  the  greatest  intel- 
ectual  giants.  The  great  truth  taught  by 
our  Lord,  as  recorded  by  both  Matthew 
and  Luke,  "Thou  didst  hide  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  understanding,  and  didst 
reveal  them  unto  babes",  is  true  of  our  own 
and  of  every  generation.  That  knowledge 
of  the  Truth  necessary  to  our  salvation 
comes  rather  from  heart  or  will  submission 
than  from  mental  activity. 

The  advice  of  the  "  Wise  Man"  was:  "  buy 
the  truth".  The  salvation  which  results 
from  knowing  the  Truth  is  the  free  gift  of 
God,  purchased  for  man  by  the  Lord  Jesus; 
but  the  knowledge  of  it  is  connected  with 
discipleship,  and  this  must  in  a  sense  be 
bought.  His  own  language  is:  "Whosoever 
he  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all  that 
he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple".  These 
terms  may  seem  severe,  but  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  them  will  show  that  they  are 
necessary.  Our  slowness  to  renounce  that 
which  is  human  will  account  for  much  of  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Divine.  The  price 
is  more  than  we  are  willing  to  pay.  How 


advantageous  would  the  change  be  if  we 
could  only  say  with  Paul,  "  What  things  were 
gain  to  me,  these  have  1  counted  loss  for 
Christ.  Yea,  verily,  and  1  count  all  things 
to  be  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord". 

After  the  Truth  is  known  and  possessed, 
there  should  be  a  walking  in  and  according 
to  truth.  The  beloved  John  wrote  unto 
Gaius:  "I  rejoiced  greatly  when  brethren 
came  and  bear  witness  unto  thy  truth,  even 
as  thou  walkest  in  truth.  Greater  joy 
have  1  none  than  this,  to  hear  of  my  children 
walking  in  the  truth".  Similar  language 
is  used  in  his  epistle  to  the  elect  lady  and 
her  children.  Paul  also  exhorts  us,  "As 
ye  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk 
in  Him".  There  must  needs  be  an  abiding 
in  the  Truth,  the  intimacy  of  discipleship 
must  be  maintained,  in  order  that  the  daily 
walking  may  be  in  truth  and  a  revelation 
of  the  power  over  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
his  followers  of  Him  who  is  Truth. 

The  truth  is  to  be  spoken  and  spoken  in 
love.  When  Paul  exhorts  the  Ephesians  to 
"be  no  longer  children",  "carried  about 
by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of 
men,  in  craftiness,  after  the  wiles  of  error" 
(R.  V.),  he  also  says,  "but  speaking  truth 
in  love,  may  grow  up  in  all  things  into  1  lim, 
who  is  the  head,  even  Christ".  To  always 
speak  truth  in  reference  to  ordinary  matters 
will  require  greater  caution  than  most  care 
to  use.  To  speak  truth  of  a  spiritual  nature 
will  necessitate  Divine  revelation  and  in- 
spiration of  a  certain  kind,  in  some  measure. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  language  of  conduct 
or  of  words,  we  ought  always  to  be  preaching 
Jesus  Christ— the  "Way",  the  "Truth", 
the  "Life" — our  own  hearts  and  lives  so 
purified  as  truthfully  to  reflect  his  Divine 
image.  , 


E.  P.  S. 


Instinctive  repulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
pure-hearted  is  their  first  safeguard.  It  is 
the  signal  of  danger.  This  is  the  secret 
sense  with  which  God  arms  us.  The  vital 
thing  is  for  us  to  preserve  this  sensibility, 
to  cultivate  and  refine  it;  and,  by  acting 
on  its  monitions,  make  those  monitions  still 
more  clear  and  strong. — R.  E.  Welsh. 


Cry  to  God  and  He  will  answer  you,  not 
in  your  own 'way  perhaps,  but  in  the  best 
way  possible  for'the  welfare  of  your  soul  — 
J.  Ossian  Davies. 
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Extracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  83.) 

Sixth  Month  30th,  i8go,  Birmingham. — 
After  some  errands  in  the  town,  we  called 
with  Emma  Gibbins  on  two  aged  sisters, 
Sarah  Southall  and  Hannah  Nutter,  and 
then  dined  by  invitation  with  John  Edward 
and  Cathrine  Wilson.  They  live  in  a 
delightful  home,  with  grounds  tastefully 
arranged,  and  overlooking  an  extended 
prospect.  Before  leaving,  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Elizabeth  and  Hannah 
Whitall  Smith,  the  former  having  quite 
recently  arrived  in  England. 

In  the  evening  our  kind  hosts  had  invited 
a  number  of  the  Birmingham  Friends  to 
meet  us,  which  brought  together  between 
eighty  and  ninety  persons  of  various  ages. 
A  simple  service  of  tea,  coffee,  cakes  and 
strawberries  had  been  provided,  the  guests 
coming  and  going  as  convenient  from  seven 
to  ten  o'clock.  The  whole  affair  was  very 
easy,  and  so  entirely  social  in  its  character 
that  it  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
It  afforded  us  also  opportunity  of  meeting 
informally  many  of  their  members,  with 
whom  we  could  scarcely  have  become 
acquainted  in  any  other  way.  The  day 
was  a  pretty  full  one,  but  neither  of  us  seem- 
ed overwearied  by  its  engagements. 

Stafford,  Seventh  Month  1st. — After  the 
meeting,  Charles  Jackson  the  stepson  of 
Geo.  Sandys,  who  has  been  lately  put  in 
charge  of  the  City  Library,  etc.,  invited  us 
to  inspect  it.  With  this,  there  is  connected 
a  reading-room  for  men,  a  museum  and  an 
art  school.  All  are  very  creditable  in  their 
way,  and  accommodated  under  one  roof. 
A  city  tax  of  one  penny  to  the  pound,  with 
some  other  slight  income,  seems  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  whole  in  a  very  fair  degree 
of  efficiency.  The  Library  contains  5,000 
volumes,  among  which  are  many  well- 
selected  books;  and  the  reading-room  is 
frequented  by  numbers  of  working  men. 

2nd. — There  was  a  meeting  for  worship 
to  which,  among  others,  came  the  late  Mayor 
of  Stafford,  a  worthy  Presbyterian  who  has 
been  preparing  some  historical  records  of  the 
Nonconformists  in  these  parts.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches,  he  became  interested 
in  observing  the  steadfastness  of  Friends, 
under  the  heavy  persecutions  from  which 
they  at  one  time  suffered  so  grievously. 
Thus  a  desire  to  know  more  of  them  and 
their  principles,  has  been  awakened  in  his 
mind.  Although  the  house  was  well  filled, 
there  were  comparatively  few  of  the  mem- 
bers from  Birmingham,  considering  their 
large  numbers. 

The  Meeting  over,  the  Friends  generally 
went  to  the  hotel,  where  a  good  dinner  was 
served,  and  among  the  company  came  ex- 
Mayor  Wright,  who  evidently  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  thus  socially  meeting  with 
some  of  our  people.  My  seat  being  near 
his,  I  found  him  a  sensible,  well-informed  and 
large-hearted  man,  who  is  no  doubt  exercis- 
ing an  excellent  influence  in  the  community. 

We  had  to  leave  the  table  somehwat 
hastily  to  meet  the  train  for  Birmingham, 
but  reached  it  toward  5.30,  finding  Emma 
Gibbins,  Jr.,  with  the  carriage  waiting  for 
us.  On  the  way  had  much  interesting  talk 
with  Wm.  White,  a  Friend  in  the  ministry ; 


who  was  twice  Mayor  of  Birmingham  and 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  municipal 
affairs.  These  appear  to  be  admirably 
managed,  and  it  is  encouraging  for  some  other 
cities  to  know  that  while  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  city  government  was 
notoriously  corrupt  and  inefficient,  a  reform 
has  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
persistent  efforts  of  some  of  its  best  citizens, 
who  were  willing  to  take  office  themselves 
and  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
public  good.  Among  other  improvements 
introduced  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
has  been  a  very  complete  system  of  sewerage, 
whereby  the  waste  from  the  city  has  been 
conveyed  to  lands  beyond  the  suburbs, 
where  it  is  disposed  of  by  the  same  method 
as  that  pursued  at  Westtown  School;  several 
acres  belonging  to  the  city  are  thus  utilized 
as  market  gardens,  and,  being  exceedingly 
productive,  bring  a  handsome  income  to 
the  public  treasury.  The  gas  and  water 
supply  are  both  owned  by  the  city,  and  are 
managed  to  general  satisfaction.  A  number 
of  Friends  are,  or  have  been,  upon  the  Town 
Council,  and  one  is  now  High  Sheriff  of 
the  county.  Toward  evening  Sarah  Cad- 
bury  called  with  Rebecca  Cadbury  from 
Germantown  and  her  two  daughters.  The 
latter  have  just  arrived,  and  are  on  their 
way  to  join  Thos.  and  Anne  W.  Marsh  in 
the  Black  Forest,  Germany.  Rebecca  had 
been  very  sick,  but  has  borne  the  voyage 
well  and  is  evidently  mending  in  health. 

4th,  May  field. — With  Emma  Simpson  and 
Mary  Taylor  we  took  a  delightful  drive  up 
the  valley  to  the  inn,  where  we  had  been 
invited  to  take  tea  with  Chas.  and  Rebecca 
Taylor.  On  the  way  we  passed  through 
an  ample  estate  of  a  "Country  Gentleman,' 
where  large  herds  of  deer,  red  and  fallow, 
were  quietly  feeding,  the  handsome  antlered 
bucks,  the  spotted  does  and  the  tender 
fawns  scarce  able  to  run,  were  each  beautiful 
in  their  kind.  The  house  where  our  friends 
are  quartered  is  known  as  the  "  Izaak 
Walton  Inn,"  where  that  "  Prince  of  anglers" 
and  sapient  writer  was  wont  to  stay  upon 
his  piscatory  rambles  along  the  Dove.  It 
is  a  delightful  spot,  and  we  much  enjoyed  a 
stroll  before  supper  with  Chas.  Taylor  and 
Fred  Simpson.  At  the  evening  meal  I 
could  but  remark  that  out  of  our  company 
of  nine  there  was  but  one  native  English- 
man. Chas.  T.  and  we  had  many  matters 
of  home  interest  to  talk  over,  which  seemed 
to  bring  Phila.  for  the  time  quite  near  to  us. 

<yth. — With  Fred  Simpson,  I  had  an  in- 
teresting view  of  their  cotton  spinning  works, 
where  much  of  the  machinery  is  simply 
wonderful  for  its  completeness  and  the 
automatic  precision  with  which  it  does  its 
work.  They  employ  several  hundred  hands, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  girls,  boys 
and  young  women.  The  comfortable,  neat 
homes  of  the  people  and  their  inmates  make 
a  very  interesting  community,  in  which  our 
good  friends  find  many  openings  for  help 
and  Christian  sympathy.  Joseph  Simpson 
called  to  say  farewell,  and  later  in  the  morn- 
ing Agnes  Simpson  and  their  daughter 
Agnes.  1  had  some  interesting  and  I  trust 
helpful  conversation  with  Emma  Simpson, 
who  as  wife,  mother,  mistress  and  friend 
to  those  about  her,  is  holding  a  position  of 


great  influence,  and  one  which  1  can  bu 
believe  she  desires  to  fill  with  faithfulness! 

10th,  Croyden. — Katie  Barrett  took  us  ; 
stroll,  indeed  quite  a  country  ramble,  througl] 
the  lanes  and  ripening  grain  fields  when 
the  sky-larks  were  soaring  and  singing,  an( h 
then  back  to  the  town  against  the  meeting 
hour.    Here  a  company  of  about  fort}[ 
came  together,  bringing  with  them  as  ij 
seemed  to  me  the  worshipful  spirit  which  ll 
is  so  grateful  to  recognize.    My  line  o|H 
service  lay  in  commending  that  frame  or 
mind,  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks,  whereiiji  1 
the  "heart  is  not  haughty  nor  the  eye - 
lofty,  neither  do  we  exercise  ourselves  ill  I 
great  matters,  nor  things  too  high  for  us;'H 
urging  the  view  that  it  is  thus  the  children: 
of  God  grow  in  spiritual  strength  and  iilj 
good  liking  before  Him.    Lucy  Morlampj 
spoke  well  and  in  much  harmony  with  m\H 
testimony.    Then  she  prayed  very  sweetb  i 
for  us  all,  especially  the  young  people  an« 
the  children  present.    It  was  thought  ;nm 
good  meeting.    After  the  company  disM 
persed  we  called  with  Emma  and  Kati<  j 
Barrett  on  John  Horniman  and  wife,  ail  J 
aged  couple.    John  H.  is  a  man  of  greaB 
wealth,  but  in  his  early  business  careeiH 
met  with  a  disastrous  failure.    Upon  recov« 
ering  from  this  we  were  glad  to  learn  h< 
had  returned  to  his  creditors  the  full  amouniB 
of  his  indebtedness  with  interest  to  thai  | 
date.    Such  instances  of  sterling  integritjli 
must  always  tell  upon  a  community  foill 
good,  and  are  great  gains  for  the  cause  ol|l 
truth  and  righteousness.    The  homesteacH 
and  its  surroundings  were  marked  witn^j 
good  taste,  and  the  panoramic  view  frorrB 
the  tower  was  extensive  and  beautiful.    1  I 
could  but  leave  a  few  words  of  sympathy  1 
and  cheer  for  the  kind-hearted  old  manB 
who  received  them  with  tenderness. 

nth,    London. — Afternoon;   writing  anc  .1 
to  tea  by  invitation  at  J.  B.  Braithwaite'spl 
Here  we  met  President  Trueblood  of  Penr  J 
College,  Iowa,  who  has  come  as  a  delegat*  11 
to  the  Peace  Congress  now  gathering  it II 
London.    This  we  are  glad  to  find  haj 
awakened  more  than  usual  interest  arnon^ 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  result  in  a  marked 
gain  for  the  cause  of  Peace.    The  evening 
passed,  as  it  always  does  in  the  peaceful 
home  of  our  dear  friend,  with  a  sense  oi 
spiritual  refreshment  and  the  reality  of  that 
"faith  which  works  by  love"  and  always 
to  "  the  purifying  of  the  heart." 

14th. — With  Geo.  Palmer  we  made  a 
most  interesting  visit  to  the  far-famed 
biscuit  factory  of  "Huntly  &  Palmer." 
Here  over  4,000  men,  women  and  children 
are  employed  in  the  various  processes  of 
making,  packing  and  shipping  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  a  great  variety  of  biscuits, 
while  in  the  establishment  they  also  makei 
the  finest  cake  with  all  the  finish  that  be- 
longs to  the  art.  The  completeness  of  the 
machinery  for  kneading,  cutting  and  sending 
the  biscuits  through  the  ovens,  and  thence 
to  the  packing  department,  was  simply 
astonishing.  So  automatic  are  the  move- 
ments, that  little  manual  labor  seems  to 
be  needed,  beyond  supplying  the  machines 
with  material,  and  sorting  out  the  finished 
products.    Cars  were  continually  receiving 
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their  loads  of  boxes  for  shipment,  and 
George  Palmer  informed  me  that  at  least 
200  tons  of  their  goods  were  daily  leaving 
the  factory  for  the  British  or  foreign  markets. 

In  passing  through  this  prosperous  estab- 
lishment the  visitor  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  good  countenances  of  the 
employees  in  every  department,  while  cheer- 
ful contentment  and  a  hearty  interest  in 
their  work  is  evidently  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  the  place.  Liberal  wages  for  service 
well  rendered,  even-handed  justice  and  a 
kindly  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ers is  no  doubt  largely  the  secret  of  success 
in  controlling  this  little  army  of  working 
people.  As  a  result  restiveness  and  dis- 
content are  scarcely  known,  and  strikes  at 
Huntly  &  Palmer's  are  unheard  of. 

By  an  afternoon  early  train  I  reached 
Oxford,  whither  T.  P.  C.  had  gone  somewhat 
earlier  to  see  a  gentleman  with  whom  he 
had  formed  an  acquaintance  on  his  former 
travels.  We  now  took  an  open  carriage  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  a  spare  hour  or 
more,  and  stopped  briefly  to  look  over 
buildings  and  grounds  of  "Corpus  Christi," 
"Magdalen"  (Maudlin)  and  some  of  the 
other  colleges.  We  also  took  a  hasty  glance 
through  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  we 
saw  some  very  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Bible, 
Egyptian  papyri,  and  portraits  of  eminent 
theologians  and  scientists.  Upon  an  open 
square  is  erected  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  martyrs  Cranmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer; 
and  we  were  shown  the  spot  where  they  were 
burned,  marked  by  several  white  stones  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  placed  horizontally  in 
the  pavement  of  one  of  the  thoroughfares. 
The  sight  suggested  a  train  of  thought, 
which  led  me  far  into  the  past,  and  a  con- 
dition social,  civil  and  religious  under  which 
we  may  be  thankful  our  lot  was  not  cast. 
Scarcely  3,000  students  are  now  at  the 
University,  a  number  somewhat  less  than 
those  at  Cambridge,  and  drawn  mainly 
from  a  class  ranking  rather  higher  in  English 
society. 

Stafford. — A  young  Polish  Jew,  who  has 
lately  joined  our  Society  in  London,  spoke 
tenderly  regarding  his  own  nation  and 
desiring  the  prayers  of  Christians  every- 
where for  their  enlightenment.  My  own 
lips  have  rarely  been  opened  with  more 
freedom  in  declaring  the  "unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ"  and  how  as  we  come  to 
know  these  for  ourselves  we  are  to  enter 
gladly  into  his  service. 

(To  be  continued.) 


He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived 
well,  laughed  often  and  loved  much;  who 
has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men  and 
the  love  of  little  children;  who  has  fulfilled 
his  niche  and  accomplished  his  task;  who 
has  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it, 
whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a  perfect 
poem  or  a  rescued  soul;  who  has  never 
lacked  appreciation  of  earth's  beauty  or 
failed  to  express  it;  who  has  always  looked 
for  the  best  in  others  and  given  the  best  he 
had;  whose  life  was  an  inspiration,  and 
whose  death  was  a  benediction. — Ex. 


Character  is  property.  It  is  the  noblest 
of  possessions. — Smiles. 


THANKSGIVING. 

Dear  God,  on  bended  knee  to-day 
I  thank  Thee  for  Thy  better  way ; 
For  failure  when  I  sought  success, 
For  halting  praise  and  thanklessness, 
For  disappointment  and  for  pain,  ' 
For  losses  when  I  longed  for  gain. 
I  thank  thee  for  the  needless  slight, 
Instead  of  day  the  cloud-wrapt  night. 
I  thank  Thee  for  each  bitter  sting, 
For  cruel  hurt  and  hindering. 
But,  most  of  all,  I  thank  Thee,  Lord, 
For  vision  clear  which  doth  afford 
Me  now  to  sec  in  each  thing  sent 
The  all-wise  will,  the  good  intent. 
— Elisabeth  Burns  Stansfield,  in  The  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Extract  From  Journal  of  Wm.  Williams. 

Now  I  think  proper  to  relate  a  circum- 
stance which  took  place  as  I  was  travelling, 
— which  is  as  follows: 

I  was  alone,  and  put  up,  at  a  professor's 
house,  to  lodge.  After  I  had  been  in  the 
hall  a  little  while,  the  landlord  asked  to  be 
excused,  and  walked  out  to  order  his  evening 
business,  so  that  I  was  left  alone,  which 
gave  me  a  better  opportunity  to  hear  what 
passed  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  one  of 
the  company  raised  her  voice  in  singing 
praises  to  her  Maker  (as  she  called  it),  and 
after  a  very  short  time  it  broke  off  into  very 
loud  laughter.  The  singing  then  com- 
menced again,  and  then  the  laughter,  and 
so  on  for  four  times;  so  that  I  thought  that  I. 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  telling 
them  my  thoughts,  if  1  should  get  an  op- 
portunity. Supper  was  soon  set  in  the 
hall,  and  they  were  invited  to  sup,  whereupon 
the  landlady  and  five  young  women  came 
in,  and  we  sat  down  and  supped.  After 
we  were  done,  before  we  left  the  table  I 
brought  on  the  discourse  I  wished,  by  observ- 
ing to  the  landlady  that  1  hardly  thought 
these  were  all  her  daughters.  She  answered 
that  two  of  them  were  her  daughters,  and 
the  other  three  were  neighbours,  who  had 
come  on  a  visit.  I  thought  I  could  mark 
out  the  singer;  so  I  spoke  and  said,  "it  is 
likely  I  may  give  you  reason  to  think  that 
I  am  a  meddling  traveller,  for  I  have  some 
remarks  to  make  to  you,  from  what  I  have 
heard  since  I  came  here.'  I  then  told  them 
what  I  had  heard  as  above  related.  I  told 
them  not  to  misunderstand  me,  for  I  was 
not  speaking  against  praising  their  Maker, 
if  it  was  done  with  the  Spirit;  but  against 
its  being  interrupted  by  loud  unbecoming 
laughter;  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  so  noble  beings  as  they  were, 
at  any  time,  much  more  when  engaged  in 
that  exercise. 

I  told  them,  it  brought  to  my  remem- 
brance the  words  of  the  Apostle,  where  he 
was  speaking  of  the  unruliness  of  the 
tongue,  with  which,  saith  he,  "we  bless  God 
and  curse  men;  these  things  ought  not  to  be 
so;"*  said  1,  "these  things  ought  not  to  be 
mixed  together."  When  1  was  done,  the 
noble  young  woman,  whom  1  had  marked 
out  in  my  mind,  spoke  and  said,  "  1  thank 
you  kindly,  sir,  for  your  rebuke.  I  am  the 
very  one,  and  1  knew  1  was  doing  wrong 
when  I  did  it;  yea,"  said  she,  "there  was 
something  here,"  (clapping  her  hand  on 
her  breast)  "which  told  me  that  it  was 
wrong." 

*James  iii :  9,  10. 


The  landlord  then  took  up  the  subject 
and  said  something  on  the  imperfection  of 
man,  but  1  do  not  recollect  what  he  said, 
nor  what  1  answered;  but  my  answer  was 
such  that  he  said  no  more.  The  young 
woman  then  observed  that  the  leprosy  was 
out  of  the  power  of  man  to  cure.  I  said 
it  was; — but  did  she  not  think  that  Christ 
was  as  able  to  heal  the  leprosy  now,  as  he 
was  when  here  on  the  earth?  She  said  he 
was.  "But,"  continued  she,  "we  read 
that  it  gets  into  the  wall;  then  the  wall  has 
to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  before  it  can 
be  cleansed,"*  and  this,  she  said,  was  a 
great  work.  To  which  1  agreed,  and  asked 
if  it  was  not  a  necessary  work  to  salvation. 
She  -said  it  was.  1  asked  if  she  did  not 
think  it  was  a  possible  work  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  After  a 
solemn  pause,  she  said  it  was.  So  I  told 
her,  if  we  have  a  great  work  to  do,  and  a 
necessary  work,  it  is  no  matter  how  soon 
we  begin,  in  faith,  to  do  it.  To  which  she 
acknowledged  and  was  silent. 

Then  1  took  the  opportunity,  in  a  few 
words,  to  open  to  her,  and  the  rest,  that  to 
do  this  work,  was  to  attend  to  that  in  the 
breast,  which  tells  us  when  we  do  wrong. 
For  instance,  if  thou  (directing  my  discourse 
to  the  young  woman)  hadst  attended  to 
that  within  at  the  first,  perhaps  thou  wouldst 
not  have  been  overtaken  in  the  first  breach 
of  good  order,  much  less  to  have  repeated  it. 
For  that  which  spoke  in  thy  breast  and  told 
thee  that  thou  wast  doing  wrong,  was  Christ 
within,  the  saint's  hope  of  glory,  who  has 
descended  into  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men,  in  order  to  heal  them  and  cleanse 
them  from  all  sin  and  leprosy,  and  make 
them  a  pure  people,  and  enable  them  to 
praise  God  in  humility  of  spirit,  and  purity 
of  mind;  then  this  degrading  thing  of  loud 
laughter  would  be  far  from  our  minds,  and 
we  should  be  preserved  from  being  overtaken 
by  that  fault,  as  well  as  by  all  others. 

We  then  rose  from  the  table,  and  it  was 
taken  into  the  other  room.  As  soon  as  this 
was  done  the  landlord  spoke  to  me  and  said, 
"1  perceive  that  you  are  a  minister,  and 
we  perform  what  we  believe  to  be  our  family 
duty  and  do  much  desire  you,  if  you  please 
to  go  forward  in  it."  I  said,  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  give  such 
liberty  to  strangers  who  put  up  at  his  house, 
although  they  might  appear  with  fine  words: 
for  if  he  did,  he  would  lay  himself  liable  to 
be  imposed  upon.  More  than  that  1  told 
him,  that  we,  as  a  people,  did  not  believe 
that  we  could  perform  such  things  at  our 
own  stared  times.  At  the  same  time,  I 
did  not  wish  to  put  them  out  from  what 
they  did  believe  to  be  their  duty,  and  was 
willing  to  be  with  them,  and  hoped  1  should 
join  in  any  thing  that  was  good.  So  they 
went  through  their  performances,  after 
which,  the  women  withdrew  to  the  other 
room,  and  the  landlord  pretty  soon  spoke  of 
going  to  rest.  1  said  I  was  ready  to  lie 
down;  so  he  stepped  to  the  door  and  called 
for  a  candle  to  light  me  to  bed.  When 
these  young  women  heard  this,  they  all 
came  in  again,  and  the  young  woman  whom 
I  have  mentioned  before  spoke  as  for  all, 
and  said,  "you  are  a  traveller,  and  will, 
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likely,  be  up  and  gone  in  the  morning,  before 
we  shall  come  down  from  our  chamber;  and 
we  thought  we  could  do  no  less  than  to  come 
in  and  take  our  solemn  leave  of  you,  and 
once  more  thank  you  for  your  advice  and 
counsel,  hoping  we  may  never  forget  it,  nor 
you."  So  said  they  all  as  they  bid  me  fare- 
well, with  tears  flowing  from  their  eyes, 
which  they  did  not  try  to  hide,  for  the  truth 
had  tendered  their  hearts.  So  we  parted  in 
great  tenderness  and  love.  Oh!  that  people 
would  attend  to  that  which  teaches  within, 
so  that  they  might  become  the  children  of 
light,  and  dwell  no  longer  in  darkness;  for  as 
many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  are 
sons  of  God;  and  God  is  light,  from  whom 
cometh  that  which  teaches  within,  being  the 
true  light  that  lighteth  every  one  that 
cometh  into  the  world,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
God,  which  leads  up  to  him,  and  enables 
us  to  become  his  children. 


Science  and  Industry. 

How  The  Mountains  Were  Named. — 
Adirondacks:  Derived  from  the  Canienga 
(Mohawk)  Iroquois  language,  in  which  the 
original  form  is  ratirontaks,  meaning  "bark 
eaters." 

Allegheny:  A  corruption  of  the  Delaware 
Indian  name  for  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers, 
the  meaning  of  the  name  being  lost. 

Appalachian:  The  name  was  given  by  the 
Spaniards  under  DeSoto,  who  derived  it 
from  the  name  of  a  neighboring  tribe,  the 
Apalachi.  Brinton  holds  its  radical  to  be 
the  Muscogee  apala,  "great  sea,"  or  "great 
ocean,"  and  that  apalache  is  a  compound  of 
this  word  with  the  Muscogee  personal  parti- 
ciple "chi,"  and  means  "those  by  the  sea." 

Blue  Ridge:  So  called  from  the  hue  which 
frequently  envelops  its  distant  summits. 

Catskill:  The  mountains  were  called 
katsbergs  by  the  Dutch,  from  the  number  of 
wildcats  found  in  them,  and  the  creek, 
which  flows  from  the  mountains,  was  called 
Kater skill,  "tomcats'  creek." 

Ozark:  The  aux  arcs  was  said  to  refer  to 
the  bends  in  White  River  and  was  applied 
to  the  Ozark  Mountains,  through  which  the 
river  pursues  a  wandering  course — in  other 
words,  to  the  mountains  at  the  bends  of 
the  river. 

Sierra  Nevada:  A  Spanish  term  signifying 
"snow-clad  range." — From  Bulletin  igj, 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 


Modern  Statement  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine.— The  best  part  of  knowledge  was 
here  in  our  fathers'  day,  and  in  the  days  of 
their  fathers  before  them.  And  the  coming 
men  will  understand  this  and  not  lose  their 
heads  in  the  idolatry  of  innovation.  The 
faith  was  once  given  to  the  Saints,  and  once 
for  all,  and  though  men  will  understand  it 
better  from  age  to  age  it  is  still  the  old  faith 
of  Divine  love  and  of  human  duty. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  thought  of  the  future 
will  prove  more  modest.  We  are  but  little 
creatures  reading  ourselves  into  the  placid 
universe  which  was  before  us  and  will  be 
after  us,  save  as  we  discover  our  littleness 
in  ourselves  and  our  greatness  in  God.  Our 
thoughts  must  be  humble  and  contrite  as 
our  hearts. — Robert  E.  Speer. 


"George  Fox." 

(Continued  from  page  93.) 

As  for  his  labors,  he  shames  us  in  the 
present  day.  The  man  was  everywhere. 
He  flew  as  swiftly  as  a  seraph  in  obedience  to 
his  Lord.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  almost 
every  town  and  every  village,  from  Fal- 
mouth up  to  Aberdeen,  and  then  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  preach  to  the  settlers  and  the 
Indians  in  the  land  of  the  setting  sun. 
When  did  he  rest?  Filthy  prisons  could  not 
have  yielded  him  ease,  and  yet  a  sojourn  in 
jail  was  the  only  rest  he  had.  He  was  a 
man  all  ablaze  with  the  fire  of  zeal  and  the 
light  of  unselfishness.  We  all  like  a  little 
recreation  now  and  then,  and  need  it,  but 
he  had  it  not.  Who  is  there  amongst  us 
who  has  not  had  a  fortnight,  at  least,  at 
the  sea-side  this  year,  and  felt  we  wanted  it? 
But  Fox  had  no  fortnights,  nor  even  minutes 
of  rest.  It  was  all  work,  work,  work,  from 
the  day  when  he  found  himself  saved  till 
the  day  when  he  died  in  harness,  and  slept 
because  his  work  was  done,  and  his  Master 
had  said  to  him,  "  Friend,  come  up  higher." 
Oh,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God  would  learn  to  emulate  his 
industry!  We  frequently  hear  complaints 
about  the  hardness  of  the  Christian  service, 
but  ought  they  ever  to  be  raised?  We  get 
weary  in  preaching,  perhaps,  but  if  we 
preached  oftener  and  more  fervently  we 
should  not  grow  half  so  weary.  I  sometimes 
venture  to  tell  those  of  my  brethren  who 
get  exhausted  by  preaching  twice  a  week 
that  that  is  enough  to  kill  anybody,  but  that 
preaching  ten  or  twelve  times  a  week  might 
be  easier  work.  If  the  blacksmith  should 
take  his  huge  hammer  and  make  horse- 
shoes only  once  a  week  his  arm  would  tire, 
and  he  would  never  be  able  to  get  through 
with  his  work;  but  when  he  does  it  every 
day  in  the  week,  he  is  even  able  to  make 
music  upon  the  anvil.  So  when  a  man 
works  constantly  for  God,  he  will  be  able 
to  work  joyfully.  We  none  of  us  know  what 
we  can  do.  The  labor  which  appears  hard 
to  us  to-day  will  be  easy  to-morrow,  if  we 
attempt  it;  then  let  us  go  on  to  something 
more,  and  when,  by  God's  help,  we  have 
accomplished  it,  we  will  seek  after  something 
higher  still,  and  never  be  satisfied  until  we 
have  achieved  all  that  holy  love  can  produce 
from  us.  Loved  as  we  have  been  by  our 
Lord  Jesus,  and  professing  to  be  the  pos- 
sessors of  a  spiritual  and  secret  life  of  Divine 
origin,  let  none  of  us  be  idle;  nay,  even  if  old 
age  and  infirmity  have  overtaken  us,  let 
the  little  strength  we  have  be  used  for  him 
who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us. 

Nothing  becomes  George  Fox  more  in  his 
whole  character  than  his  perfect  self-pos- 
session. Sometimes  it  was  outwardly  winter 
with  George  Fox,  and  sometimes  it  was  sum- 
mer, but  it  was  all  the  same  to  him  inwardly. 
1  cannot  detect  him  unbelievingly  depressed, 
I  cannot  find  him  unduly  exalted.  If  he  is 
bound  in  prison,  he  does  not  despise  a  poor 
girl  who  is  there  detained  for  execution, 
but  draws  up  a  petition  on  her  behalf,  that 
her  life  may  be  spared;  and  when  he  visits 
Oliver  Cromwell — let  me  say  a  right  royal 
man,  a  true  king — he  is  not  at  all  abashed 
before  the  Protector,  but  speaks  to  him  just 
as  plainly  as  he  speaks  to  the  poor  girl  in 


the  jail  at  Derby;  he  does  not  forget  thtfl 
little,  or  fear  the  great.    When  he  write: 
to  friend  Charles  the  Second — who,  by  thtl 
bye,  scarcely  deserves  so  honorable  a  title- 
it  is  just  in  the  self-same  bold  but  courteous! 
style.    There  is  not  a  grain  of  the  fear  ol' 
man  about  him.    He  is  humble  before  God| 
but  there  is  no  affectation  of  humility  in  the| 
presence  of  kings  or  princes.    He  never  helc 
men's  persons  in  admiration  because  oil 
advantage,  but  spoke  to  men  as  his  fellow 
mortals,  and  as  God's  servant  he  was  bold  tc] 
tell  them  the  Lord's  mind  concerning  them.l: 

The  death  of  our  friend  was  the  noblest 
thing  of  all.    Not  far  from  this  spot  he 
finished  his  course.    1  have  prayed  many 
times — in  fact  it  has  grown  to  be  almost  a| 
daily  prayer  with  me — that  I  may  be  able  tc 
say  when  1  finish  my  course  what  George 
Fox  said,  "  I  am  clear,  I  am  clear."    Oh  j 
it  will  be  a  special  mercy  for  you,  my  breth- 
ren in  the  eldership  here,  you  who  speak 
in  God's  name,  if  you  shall  be  found  cleai 
at  the  last.    Consider  what  God's  truth  is, 
and  how  we  ought  to  handle  it  as  God's 
truth,  not  as  a  matter  to  be  trifled  with  oi| 
to  be  spoken  without  prayerful  earnestness; 
and  consider  by  whose  power  we  profess 
to  speak,  namely,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.    Do  we  always  speak  by  that  power? 
Are  we  always  conscious  that  we  are  true 
to  the  motions  of  the  Spirit  within,  and' 
that  we  deliver  ourselves  as  dying  men  to 
dying  men?    Are  we  not  occasionally  silent 
when  we  ought  to  speak,  or  do  we  not  speak 
when  we  ought  to  be  silent?    May  not  sins 
of  commission  and  sins  of  omission  bot 
accuse  us?    Oh!  if  we  can  say  that  we  ar 
clear  we  are  happy  indeed!    But  what 
word — clear,  clear  of  our  children,  clear  of 
our  friends,  clear  of  our  neighbors!  Oh!j 
above  all,  if  we  can  say  we  are  clear  of  the 
blood  of  this  great  city,  this  wonderful  massi 
of  human  beings,  placed  here  by  God's  I 
providence  close  to  our  hand,  with  the  very! 
intention  that  we  should  do.  our  best  to 
win  them  from  destruction.    If,  looking  at 
London,  we  could  say,  "  I  am  clear,"  itt 
would  make  us,  throughout  eternity,  praise 
the  grace  of  God  which  had  enabled  us  to  a 
be  faithful.    1  do  not  think  that  George 
Fox  spoke  too  strongly  when  he  said,  "I 
am  clear."    So  far  as  he  knew  the  truth,  I 
cannot  see  that  he  could  have  given  his 
testimony  to  it  more  boldly,  or  more  dis- 
tinctly.   He  adopted  every  mode  which 
ingenuity  could  devise  to  arouse  a  slumber- 
ing nation,  and  better  still,  he  also  followed 
after  the  better  wisdom  which  comes  from 
the  Spirit  of  God.    As  far  as  he  knew  it  I 
believe  he  delivered  every  jot  of  God's 
counsel,  and  that  in  all  respects  he  was 
faithful  to  his  conscience,  so  that  he  could 
say,  knowing  that  God  was  hearing  him, 
"  I  am  clear." 

It  would  not  be  right,  perhaps,  to  close 
this  mere  sketch  of  George  Fox's  life  without 
saying  that  I  do  not  think  that  his  career 
is  at  present  understood  by  the  outside 
world.  Generally,  when  lecturing  upon  his 
life,  I  go  into  the  details  because  they  are  not 
known  by  the  outside  world,  and  the  man's 
history  is  garbled.  1  would  like  to  think 
every  man  honest,  but  I  really  cannot  think 
that  Macaulay  was  honest  in  what  he  wrote 
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as  he  did  about  George  Fox.  I  fear  that 
he  slandered  him.  I  am  afraid  he  had  a 
prejudice  against  Quakers  in  general,  and 
against  George  Fox  in  particular;  like  Sydney 
Smith,  who  wanted  to  roast  just  one  Quaker, 
only  one,  just  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
thing.  The  story  which  Macaulay  tells  of 
Fox  giving  as  an  authority  for  wearing  his 
hat  the  fact  that  the  three  holy  children 
were  cast  into  the  furnace  with  their  hats 
on,  is  not  according  to  the  fact  of  the  case, 
but  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  true 
story  in  which  Fox,  instead  of  being  ridicu- 
lous, might  even  claim  to  be  eminently 
witty.  The  outside  world  supposes  that 
George  Fox  was  a  wild,  mad,  scurrilous 
fellow  in  a  suit  of  leather,  who  went  about 
making  disturbances  in  churches  and  abusing 
ministers;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the  outside 
world  cannot  make  out  how  it  is  that  you 
sober,  quiet  people  could  have  sprung  from 
him.  They  suppose  that  you  are  descended 
from  him  by  a  pedigree  of  contradiction. 
They  cannot  understand  how  he  who 
"turned  the  world  upside  down"  should 
have  been  the  founder  of  such  a  serious, 
orderly,  peaceful  body  of  people  as  you  are, 
so  sober  that  there  are  none  so  sober  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  if  they  would  really 
read  the  man's  life — and  you  must  make 
them  do  that,  for  it  would  do  them  good — 1 
think  they  would  say,  "Well,  though  there 
are  many  eccentricities,  yet  this  is  the 
biography  of  a  great  man." 

Speaking  of  eccentricities,  the  worst  of 
them  are  easily  understood  when  you  know 
your  man,  and  see  the  one  idea  which 
-burned  within  him.  Take  for  instance  his 
walking  through  Lichfield  crying,  "Woe  to 
the  bloody  city  of  Lichfield!"  Now  sup- 
posing a  man  wants  to  produce  a  certain 
effect  on  a  certain  city,  if  he  selects  the 
surest  method  of  so  doing,  is  he  therefore 
unwise?  It  is  quite  certain  that  everybody 
at  that  time  heard  of  what  Fox  had  done, 
but  if  he  had  merely  preached  a  sermon  in 
Lichfield,  the  discourse  might  have  gone 
down  with  the  general  current  of  his  sermons, 
and  we  should  have  heard  no  more  about  it. 
His  walking  through  the  street  was  talked  of 
everywhere,  and  if  he  wished  it  should  be 
he  certainly  accomplished  what  he  desired. 
If  ministers  now-a-days  used  justifiable 
means  of  making  men  hear  their  testimony, 
they  might  certainly  do  worse.  Propriety 
is  sometimes  to  be  disregarded  when  truth 
is  to  be  manifested,  and  it  is  even  better 
to  break  through  rules  of  decorum  than  to 
leave  men  at  ease  in  their  sins.  For  my 
part,  though  I  do  not  intend  walking  bare- 
footed either  through  Lichfield  or  London, 
if  I  felt  that  good  might  be  done  thereby, 
or  thought  that  the  Lord  bade  me  do  it,  1 
hope  I  should  have  grace  to  set  out  to-night 
upon  the  errand.  Everybody  would  laugh, 
but  what  would  it  matter  if  conscience  did 
but  approve?  Now  Fox's  conscience  did 
approve;  need  I  say  more?  It  was  an  age 
in  which  people  were  somewhat  fanatical  in 
religion.  Fox  was  very  much  more  sober 
than  many  of  the  religionists  of  the  period, 
and  he  by  no  means  endorsed  all  that  was 
done  even  by  his  own  professed  followers. 
We  dare  not  lay  at  the  door  of  our  Master, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  all  the  things  that  his  fol- 


lowers may  happen  to  do,  and  we  cannot, 
therefore,  charge  to  George  Fox  all  the  ec- 
centricities and  the  wildnesses  which  were  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  his  immediate  followers. 
Though  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  he 
was  but  a  man  at  the  best.  There  must  be 
some  flaw  somewhere  in  mortal  characters, 
but  Fox  came  very  much  nearer  to  perfection 
than  the  most  of  his  critics;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  Fox  knew  better  what  he  ought  to 
do  than  we  who  live  two  hundred  years 
after  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

"The  Almighty  Wall." 
It  is  not  in  politics  alone  that  the  telling 
phrase  has  power  to  win  a  hearing  and  to 
capture  a  cause.  In  the  educational  world 
as  well  the  apt  phrase  often  has  overcome 
the  most  obstinate  prejudices,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  order  against  hereditary  con- 
viction and  fixed  traditions.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  hard  to  cite  an  instance  more  in 
point  than  this  expression,  "The  Almighty 
Wall." 

Edward  Thring  was  a  great  English  school- 
master. Like  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  rival  he  is 
in  some  minds  for  a  first  place  on  the  list 
of  great  teachers,  he  had  a  power  with  boys 
so  great  that  it  has  left  a  definite  mark  in 
English  history.  But  Edward  Thring  was 
much  more  than  a  great  schoolmaster.  He 
dealt  with  boys  at  first  hand  in  a  masterful 
way,  but  he  evolved  school  policies,  revised 
and  developed  courses  of  study,  projected 
building  schemes,  dealt  without  hesitation 
with  all  the  habits  and  traditions  of  school 
life.  Thus  he  justified  his  claim  as  a  prince 
in  that  class  which  we  now  name  educators. 
The  record  of  his  life  in  two  volumes  of 
biography  makes  a  fitting  and  necessary 
introduction  for  any  who  may  essay  to  be 
joined  to  this  same  class,  to  become  in  reality 
educators.  That  might  seem  like  a  lofty 
ambition  for  most  and  yet  in  a  sense  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  those  who  act  on  school  com- 
mittees or  serve  on  school  boards.  And 
this  record  of  Edward  Thring's  life  should 
be  most  instructive  reading  for  such  because 
it  shows  more  clearly  perhaps  than  any  other 
educational  record  available  not  only  how 
important  members  of  committees  and 
boards  may  be  but  also  how  by  ignorance 
and  prejudice  they  may  unwittingly  be  in 
the  way  of  progress.  Edward  Thring  had 
to  fight  for  systems  and  policies  which  now 
are  everywhere  acknowledged  as  essential 
in  education.  One  mourns  that  so  much 
energy  was  required  to  convince  men  who 
should  have  been  the  first  to  have  confidence 
and  to  follow  a  great  leader. 

As  intimated  above,  in  these  educational 
contests  waged  by  Thring  so  valiantly,  the 
power  of  a  phrase  was  strikingly  manifest. 
"The  Almighty  Wall" — the  simple  but 
illuminating  expression,  became  in  his  hands 
an  effective  instrument  with  which  he  swept 
away  old  landmarks  in  buildings,  and  made 
the  school  plant — a  noble  pile  of  new  build- 
ings, famous  the  world  over.  As  plain  as 
the  phrase  is  doubtless  much  exposition  of 
it  was  required  at  his  hands  before  it  became 
effective  for  the  object  intended.  The 
points  of  this  exposition  may  have  important 


lessons  in  quarters  where  the  same  battle 
has  been  fought  and  won. 

"The  Almighty  Wall"  means  that  there 
is  teaching  power — untold  power  in  mould- 
ing character  in  the  physical  environment 
of  the  child,  and  so  in  the  school  buildings 
in  which  school  life  is  passed.  Constantly 
we  have  instances  of  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  quality  who  have  risen  from  environ- 
ments the  most  unpromising.  Such  general- 
ly have  had  an  endowment  that  has  been 
stimulated  to  action  by  the  very  poverty 
of  surroundings  into  which  they  have  been 
born.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional 
fruit  of  poverty.  In  the  main  such  condi- 
tions take  the  ambition  and  spirit  out  of 
life.  The  starved  environment  is  only 
educative  as  it  stimulates  to  progress  out  of 
it,  the  properly  enriched  environment  which 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  rich 
environment,  elevates  insensibly — puts  chil- 
dren upon  a  platform  from  which  the  best 
of  life  gets  into  their  characters  without  the 
conscious  effort  of  education.  So  Edward 
Thring  wished  to  fit  buildings  to  the  boy's 
needs.  So  he  studied  the  boy  and  concluded, 
as  many  another  has,  that  much  of  the  best 
in  a  boy's  life  gets  there  out  of  the  surround- 
ings in  which  he  lives  and  works. 

Is  it  possible  to  note  any  specific  directions 
in  which  the  "wall,"  the  suitable  school 
plant,  is  almighty  in  child  life?  The  whole 
realm  of  insensible  elevation  caused  by 
physical  environment  has  interest  and  is 
patent  to  any  who  study  the  subject.  It 
is  not  unfair  in  hyperbole  at  least  to  call  it 
almighty,  but  if  we  expect  stone  walls  to 
do  our  teaching,  if  we  leave  them  to  form 
character  without  our  notice  and  super- 
vision we  shall  have  large  fruit  of  disappi  lini- 
ment. 1 1  is  often  said  that  fine  buildings  are 
their  own  wardens.  That  of  course  is 
another  phrase  for  the  almighty  wall. 
Edward  Thring  believed  it,  but  he  did  not 
believe  it  without  qualification.  A  sense 
of  awe  in  the  presence  of  new  and  liberal 
equipment  impresses  the  minds  of  the  young. 
This  is  the  right  basis  of  a  right  training  in 
the  value  of  property,  in  the  individual's 
trusteeship  in  property  devoted  to  public 
purposes.  Taken  hold  of  wisely  by  parents 
and  teachers  it  can  be  made  a  most  effective 
instrument  of  training  in  developing  what 
Rosseau  calls  in  his  "Emile"  "the  idea  of 
property."  But  let  us  not  believe  this  idea 
needs  no  nurture  from  us.  Perhaps  our 
American  education  has  not  failed  more 
signally  in  any  direction  than  in  this.  We 
have  believed  too  unreservedly  in  the  "Al- 
mighty Wall."  School  and  college  buildings 
in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
invested  stand  as  mute  witnesses  against 
us  in  this  matter,  so  badly  have  they  been 
abused.  Philanthropists  who  give  money 
have  become  impressed  with  this  abuse. 
In  some  cases  already  the  jury  is  out  and 
they  will  not  deliberate  long  without  con- 
demning both  home  and  school  training 
in  this  essential  matter. 

President  Eliot  used  to  say,  doubtless  he 
believes  still,  that  school  policies  and  school 
habits  have  their  origin  largely  in  the  col- 
leges. The  habit  of  "rough  housing"  not 
unlikely  originated  with  college  boys.  It 
is  no  longer  confined  to  college  walls.  In 
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school  as  well  as  in  college  it  has  defied  all 
the  good  conveyed  by  the  phrase  used  as  the 
subject  of  this  article.  Walls  that  for  service 
and  for  beauty  deserve  the  most  profound 
respect  have  been  battered  and  scarred  in 
escapades  of  "rough  housing"  till  all  their 
beauty  at  least  is  gone.  To  some  eyes  such 
walls  are  pathetic  records  of  great  good  in 
human  character  wilfully  sacrificed.  School 
and  college  adminstrations  cannot  be  held 
guiltless.  At  the  bottom  of  every  such 
wilful  abuse  there  is  discovered  a  seed  of 
dishonesty.  This  seed  may  never  grow 
beyond  the  point  of  a  general  carelessness 
toward  public  property- — it  may  develop 
into  a  failure  in  after  life  in  important  trusts; 
so  much  is  habit  second  nature.  Let  us  re- 
turn to  the  simple  philosophy  in  "Emile." 
Let  us  realize  that  the  "  idea  of  property," 
the  fact  that  it  represents  stored  value,  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  some  noble  effort  of 
men,  incarnated  in  brick  and  stone,  imposes 
an  obligation  upon  us  to  use  it  but  not  to 
abuse  it — to  transmit  it  to  others,  increased 
if  that  be  possible  but  by  no  means  wilfully 
squandered.  We  want  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  well  taught  in  school  and  in 
college,  but  most  of  all  we  want  men  and 
women  with  an  ingrained  sense  of  responsi- 
bility even  toward  a  "stone  wall." 

j.  H.  B. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Selected  by  O.  R.  H. 
A  SURPRISE. 
Homeward  through  the  meadow-grass 

Wet  with  evening  dew, 
Through  the  stately  goldenrod, 

Like  a  bird  I  flew, 
Bearing  gentians  in  my  hand, 
Beautiful  and  blue. 

"See!"  I  said,  and  held  my  flowers 

In  the  gas-light's  glow; 
"See,  I  found  them  fast  asleep 

By  the  brook  below, 
Where  the  lovely  goldenrod 

And  the  wild  grapes  grow." 

While  I  spoke  the  fringed  lids 

Slowly  seemed  to  rise, 
As  if  by  some  magic  touch; 

And,  to  my  surprise, 
Every  little  gentian  blue 

Opened  wide  its  eyes. 

Now  my  song  is  not  a  myth, 

Every  word  is  true; 
When  another  autumn  comes 

You  may  try  it  too. 
You  will  be  no  more  surprised 

Than  the  gentians  blue. 

— S.  J.  Brigham. 


The  Cat  Hospital  at  Auteuil. — When 
Betty  was  ten  years  old  her  father  and 
mother  took  her  with  them  across  the  ocean. 
They  traveled  in  many  lands  and  saw  many 
wonderful  things.  And  when  they  returned, 
all  the  little  girls  asked,  "  Betty,  what  was 
the  very  nicest  sight  of  all?" 

1  he  little  girl  laughed  merrily  and  said, 
"Oh,  the  Cat  Home,  the  health  resort  for 
sick  kittens,  that  queer  little  place  near 
Auteuil  where  fine  ladies  take  their  pets 
for  the  rest  cure."  Then  she  told  the  true 
story  of  two  French  ladies  and  their  Cat 
Hospital. 

These  ladies  lived  at  first  in  Paris,  and 


had  a  house'full  of  pet  cats.  And  so  kind 
were  they,  and  so  charitable  that  they  began 
to  pick  up  all  the  sick  pussies  on  the  streets 
of  the  great  city,  and  take  them  to  their  own 
home  where  they  fed  and  cared  for  them. 
After  awhile  the  neighbors  complained. 
They  did  not  like  the  noise  of  so  many  sick 
cats,  and  said  so  many  unkind  things  that 
the  two  ladies  concluded  to  move.  They 
searched  everywhere  for  just  the  right 
spot  and  at  length  came  to  this  pretty  little 
suburb  of  Paris. 

There  they  bought  a  large  estate  and  near 
the  center,  under  the  trees  and  shrubs,  built 
a  strange  little  house  especially  for  their 
pets.  There  were  two  wards  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  first  one  for  convalescents,  the 
second  for  new  arrivals  and  cats  who  were 
very  ill.  Another  apartment  was  reserved 
for  boarders,  or  paying  guests.  Some  of 
the  patients  were  picked  up  on  the  streets, 
where  they  had  been  tossed  aside  by  motor 
cars,  run  over  by  wagons,  ill-treated  by 
children,  beaten,  bruised,  and  half-starved. 
These  were  brought  in  by  people  especially 
hired  for  the  work.  The  cats  were  washed 
and  fed  and  skilfully  treated  without  cost  to 
anyone.  There  were,  of  course,  many  other 
pet  cats  brought  here  by  their  owners,  just 
as  little  children  are  taken  to  a  hospital, 
and  they  gladly  paid  for  all  necessary  at- 
tention. 

The  wards  were  queer  places.  They  were 
in  a  large  square  room,  with  clean  bare  walls, 
against  which  arose  five  or  six  tiers  of  little 
beds,  or  nests,  made  out  of  crockery,  hol- 
lowed deeply  and  partly  filled  with  fine 
straw.  There  were  fifty  of  these  cat-beds, 
each  quite  separate  from  the  others,  and 
each  bearing  a  ticket  marked  with  its  own 
number. 

Betty  saw  only  six  cats  that  looked  very 
ill.  These  lay  stretched  out  at  full  length  with 
head  on  paw,  half  asleep,  yet  often  moaning 
and  sighing.  The  good  mistress  of  the  hospi- 
tal came  in  while  the  maid  was  talking  to 
Betty  and  her  father.  It  was  great  fun  to 
see  the  convalescent  cats  come  bounding 
in,  leaping  on  her,  rubbing  their  heads 
against  her  dress,  mewing,  purring  and  sing- 
ing in  their  queer  cat-fashion.  She  spoke  to 
them  very  kindly,  told  them  to  be  quiet, 
and  they  really  seemed  to  understand  and 
try  to  obey  and  please  her.  She  led  them  into 
the  playground,  in  a  big  garden  where  there 
were  many  large  trees  and  green  shrubs 
and  vines.  The  door  between  hospital  and 
garden  was  of  wood,  pierced  with  several 
holes  where  cats  could  pass  in  and  out. 
Around  the  playground  and  garden  was  a 
high  wall,  and  above  this,  a  wire  trellis 
stretched  from  one  side  to  the  other  so  that 
no  one  could  get  the  cats,  and  the  cats 
themselves  could  not  get  out. 

Just  think,  there  were  ninety-one  cats  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  young  and  old,  angora, 
tortoise-shell,  Persian,  Manx,  white,  black, 
streaked,  and  spotted.  The  convalescents 
were  a  lively  lot.  They  ran  and  jumped, 
played  tag,  had  a  regular  steeplechase, 
from  one  end  of  the  grounds  to  another, 
and  when  they  saw  the  strangers  they 
squalled  and  mewed  and  hissed  and  spat, 
until  one  would  think  they  had  been  drink- 
ing catnip  tea! 


Betty  often  told  of  her  visit  to  the  Cat 
Hospital,  and  always  laughed  right  through 
the  story,  for,  as  she  said,  "  It  was  the  fun- 
niest of  all  the  sights  I  saw  in  the  Old  World." 
— E.  A.  Matthews,  in  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Are  There  Enough  Good  Men? 

Here  is  a  part  of  a  letter  I  once  received 
from  a  sensible  and  observing  young  woman: 

"Once  you  said  something  that  sounded 
as  if  you  thought  there  were  plenty  of  good 
men,  so  that  every  girl  could  have  one.  Do 
you  really  think  there  are?  I  know  there 
are  not  enough  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  nor  in  _  the  churches.  In  every 
church  I  have  ever  seen  the  girls  and  women 
outnumbered  the  boys  and  men  in  the 
proportion  of  from  five  to  ten  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter. 

"  I  have  visited  one  prison,  and  there 
found  five  thousand  men  and  only  a  little 
more  than  three  hundred  women.  These 
proportions  are  about  the  same  as  the 
number  of  men  and  women  frequenting 
saloons,  I  should  judge  from  my  observation 
of  the  crowds  in  front  of  such  places  when- 
ever I  have  passed  them. 

"  The  question  suggested  by  this  is  whether 
it  is  advisable  for  a  Christian  girl  to  marry 
a  non-Christian  man,  or  for  an  earnest 
Christian  girl  to  marry  a  worldly  Christian 
man  who  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  a  non-Christian." 

Yes,  and  that  is  a  tremendously  important 
question  for  many  fine  young  women. 

My  answer  is  that  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  world  has  not  outgrown  Paul's  advice 
to  the  Christian  girls  of  Corinth:  "Be  ye 
not  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbe- 
lievers: for  what  fellowship  hath  righteous- 
ness with  unrighteousness?  and  what  com- 
munion hath  light  with  darkness?  and  what 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial?" 

Marriage  without  fellowship,  communion, 
concord — why,  the  dreariest  lot  of  the  most 
lonely  old  maid  that  ever  lived  is  paradise 
to  that! 

The  spinster's  fortune  is  not  necessarily 
a  hard  one,  in  this  day  when  all  doors  are 
open  to  women.  She  may  fill  her  life  with 
all  kinds  of  loving  service.  She  may  win 
for  herself  a  competence.  She  may  make 
for  herself  a  home.  She  may  surround  her- 
self with  loving  friends,  the  partners  of 
her  hopes  and  activities.  She  may  mother 
some  motherless  boy  or  girl.  She  may  live 
a  life  to  which  the  ill-mated  wife  will  look 
with  envy  and  longing. 

Marriage  is  a  mockery  unless  hearts  are 
married,  and  hearts  cannot  be  married  if 
the  deepest  things  of  time  and  eternity  are 
left  out.  Never  mind  statistics,  girls; 
that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Don't  marry 
a  man  till  you  can  marry  his  soul. — Prof. 
Caleb  Cobweb,  in  The  Christian  Endeavor 
World. 


"No  greater  blessing  could  come  to 
Britain  than  that  the  mantle  of  George 
Fox  should  fall  upon  some  prophet  with  the 
twentieth  century  gift  of  illumination  and 
power,  and  for  Friends  once  more  to  cover 
the  land  with  a  new  evangel  of  simplicity, 
peace  and  love."- — Selected. 
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For  "The  Friend." 


H.  AYLMER  HARDING. 


For  every  soul  who  tries,  life  is  a  field 
Vast-  with  great  promise,  born  of  Truth  revealed, 
While  every  hour  to  him  whose  mind  is  free 
Is  one  continuous  opportunity. 
Dream  thou  great  dreams  and  trust  their  magic 
Source, 

The  very  life  of  all  brave  acts  that  force 
An  upward  progress  none  may  turn  aside. 
Think  thou  great  thoughts,  for  this  oft  turns  the 
tide; 

Pray  thou  great  prayers  till  aspiration's  thrill 
Moves  thee  to  deeds  that  swift  thy  dreams  fulfil 
And  if  past  failure  e'er  should  sorrow  bring, 
Sing  thou  great  songs  of  Christ  all  conquering. 


Worldly  Conformity. 

James  W.  Alexander  wrote  to  a  friend: 

"As  I  grow  older  as  a  parent,  my  views 
are  changing  fast  as  to  the  degree  of  con- 
formity to  the  world  which  we  should  allow 
to  our  children.  I  am  horror-struck  to 
count  up  the  profligate  children  of  pious 
persons  and  even  ministers. 

"The  door  at  which  those  influences  enter 
which  countervail  parental  instruction  and 
example,  I  am  persuaded,  is  yielding  to  the 
ways  of  good  society.  By  dress,  books  and 
amusements,  an  atmosphere  is  formed  which 
is  not  that  of  Christianity.  More  than  ever 
do  I  feel  that  our  families  must  stand  in  a 
kind  but  determined  opposition  to  the  fash- 
ions of  the  world,  breasting  the  waves,  like 
the  Eddystone  lighthouse.  And  1  have 
found  nothing  yet  which  requires  more 
courage  and  independence  than  to  rise  a 
little,  but  decidedly,  above  the  par  of  the 
religious  world  around  us. 
1  "Surely,  the  way  in  which  we  commonly 
go  on  is  not  the  way  of  self-denial  and  sacri- 
fice and  cross-bearing  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment talks  of.  'Then  is  the  offence  of  the 
cross  ceased.'  Our  slender  influence  on  the 
circle  of  our  friends  is  often  to  be  traced  to 
our  leaving  so  little  difference  between  us 
and  them." 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  the  feebleness  of  our 
influence  should  be  due  to  such  a  cause! 
Let  all  Christian  parents  think  of  this.  In 
these  days  of  worldly  conformity  it  deserves 
to  be  thought  of. 

How  little  difference  now  between  the 
church  and  the  world !  Not  only  do  children 
of  church-members,  but  many  church- 
members  themselves,  indulge  in  amuse- 
ments, pleasures  and  extravagances  too 
closely  linked  with  worldliness  and  sin. 

Let  us  heed  the  wise  and  affectionate 
counsel  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  wrote:  "  1 
beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies 
a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service.  And  be 
not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind, 
that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and 
acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of  God."  (Rom. 
xii:  1,2.)  "  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price: 
therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in 
your  spirit,  which  are  God's."  (i  Cor.  vi: 
20.)  The  apostle  James  says,  "The  friend- 
ship of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God." 
(James  iv:  4.)  The  "beloved  disciple"  said, 
1  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him."    The  best  of  preachers 


said,  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth!  Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world."  (Matt.  5:  xiii, 
xiv.)  Oh  that  we  could  all  say  with  Paul, 
"The  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me."  (Gal.  2:  xx.). — 
American  Tract  Society  Tract. 


Pocono  Notes. 

The  smoke  curls  upward  from  the  bungalows 
amid  the  beautiful  foliage  surrounding  our  lake, 
while  the  sentinel  pines  stand  out  against  the  slop- 
ing background.  The  lake  now  smiles  and  now 
frowns,  reflecting  the  overhanging  trees  and  brown 
sedge  around  its  margin,  as  the  sunshine  and  shad- 
ows chase  each  other  across  its  dimpled  surface. 
The  autumnal  hues  blend  harmoniously  with  the 
after-thoughts  of  the  season  and  the  mellow  light 
bears  into  the  soul  its  hallowed  influence.  The 
trees  bow  their  heads  with  unwonted  tenderness 
as  the  wind  stirs  through  their  boughs.  Even  so, 
as  we  review  the  mercies  and  efforts  of  this  summer, 
vistas  suddenly  open  and  we  see  how  high  and 
strong  and  graceful  the  years  have  made  those 
who  have  survived  the  storms  of  life  with  their 
ideals  intact. 

The  evergreens  shed  their  needles  as  well  as  the 
deciduous  trees  their  leaves,  but  with  the  former 
the  new  grov/th  has  come  to  maturity  before  the 
old  let  go  their  hold,  and  nature  has  paralleled  this 
provision  to  great  advantage  in  human  society. 
We  revel  in  the  companionship  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren  and  thank  God,  more  profoundly 
than  words  can  utter,  that  their  joy  gives  inspira- 
tion to  all  in  the  particular  group.  If  there  has 
been  any  right  co-operation,  appreciation  and 
growth  the  grandparent  becomes  more  youthful 
in  sympathy  and  child-like — simple,  humble  and 
sincere  in  character  as  the  stream  of  time  has  car- 
ried him  toward  the  larger  and  richer  life. 

This  paradise  for  children  is  our  joy  because  here 
an  intimate,  wholesome  contact  with  nature  pro- 
duces-a  freedom,  with  initiative  and  a  culture  of 
the  mind  that  is  not  born  of  conventionality  or 
handicapped  by  considerations  of  wealth.  Where 
class,  clan  and  creed  arc  subordinated  to  the  com- 
mon privilege  of  unity  in  the  family,  our  thoughts 
and  preferences  naturally  include  every  age.  Older 
and  younger  find  each  possessing  what  the  other 
needs  in  our  daily  intercourse.  The  ground  pine 
with  its  exquisitely  dainty  branches  is  just  as  much 
to  be  admired  as  its  towering  prototype,  and  surely 
both  have  the  same  sources  of  supply.  Thus  in 
our  camp-fire  councils  the  voices  of  our  children 
are  just  as  welcome  as  the  wisdom  of  their  seniors. 
Recently,  with  the  full  moon  competing  with  the 
log  fire  in  attractiveness,  we  gathered  for  the  last 
time  this  summer  to  consider  the  affairs  of  our 
colony.  Our  tactful  chairman,  Wm.  P.  Wickersham, 
instituted  these  camp-fire  meetings  seven  years 
ago,  and  they  have  preserved  the  first  and  best 
traditions  of  our  settlement,  as  it  has  grown  from 
a  baker's  dozen  to  three  hundred  souls,  including 
Friends  and  others.  Seated  around  a  natural 
amphitheatre,  with  the  glow  of  health  upon  the 
faces  illuminated  by  the  fire,  there  is  presented 
a  unique  scene,  that  cannot  be  easily  forgotten. 
Henry  Pleasants,  a  member  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mittee, prepared  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
sketch  of  this  section  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Dutch  settlers  in  Cherry  Valley, 
near  the  Water  Gap,  held  councils  in  some  respects 
like  our  Town  Meetings,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  He  also  described  the  logging  opera- 
tions at  this  place  during  forty  years,  before  1900, 
when  this  lake  was  made. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Committee  reported  some 
good  bass  fishing  and  several  deer  seen  on  the  Pre- 
serve— a  stag  was  chased  across  the  lake  by  one  of 
our  boys.  Then  members  gave  their  impressions 
of  the  out-door  life  we  live.  As  we  have  several 
religious  denominations  represented  in  our  group, 
it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  that  their  ap- 
preciation centres  about  the  Christian  fellowship 
of  spirit  that  prevails  in  all  our  community.  Moth- 
ers' meetings  with  the  natives  and  several  for  wor- 
ship, held  as  Friends  prefer,  have  brought  us  into 
closer  touch  with  the  mountaineers.  The  passing 
by  drowning  to  "the  nurseries  of  heaven"  of  our 
dear  young  friend,  Alice  Bacon,  who  had  always 
devoted  herself  so  sweetly  to  little  children,  brought 


us  all  into  the  deepest  .sympathy  with  her  family. 
When  we  realize,  as  we  did,  thai  such  an  event  lifts 
us  to  the  highest  level  of  spiritual  blessing,  there 
is  surely  Christian  grace  at  hand.  Henry  Silcock, 
of  England,  but  for  the  last  three  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Chentu,  West  China,  University,  spent  ten 
days  with  us,  and  presented  very  clearly  the  edu- 
cational work  now  being  carried  on  in  China,  with 
other  wonderful  reforms.  The  revival  of  China  is 
one  of  the  greatest  movements  in  history  and  our 
friend  thought,  it,  exceeded  in  importance  the 
renaissance  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Henry  T. 
Hodgkins  was  instrumental  in  starting  this  unde- 
nominational University,  which  is  supplied  by  sev- 
eral denominational  colleges.  He  is  now  on  the 
Atlantic  with  the  expectation  of  spending  the  next 
week's  end  with  us. 

John  Wm.  Graham,  from  Manchester,  England, 
attended  one  of  our  Town  Meetings  and  gave  us 
a  stirring  address  on  the  economic  disaster  that 
would  follow  war  between  two  great  nations.  He 
has  published  an  unusually  fresh  and  convincing 
answer  to  the  contention  that  the  modern  doctrine 
of  evolution  supports  war,  in  his  "Evolution  and 
Empire"  (Headley  Bros.,  222  pages,  60  cents;.  "Give 
us  the  greatness,  the  faithfulness,  the  wisdom  of 
Thy  silent  places,  O  Lord;  but  make  our  lives  to 
be  poured  out  like  rivers  in  Thy  services  for  all 
who  need  Thee,  till  the  mountains  are  no  more." 

J.  E. 

Pocono  Lake,  ix  15,  1912. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Ninth  Month 

29th  to  Tenth  Mont  h  5th) : 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Ninth 

Month  29th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Ninth 

Month  30th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Tenth 

Month  1st,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Tenth  Month  1st, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  2nd, 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth 

Month  2nd,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Tenth  Month  2nd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month 

3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 


On  Ninth  Month  8th,  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Meeting 
was  visited  in  the  morning  by  William  Bishop.  In 
the  afternoon  an  appointed  meeting  was  held  there 
at  his  request  at  the  same  hour  of  the  regular 
afternoon  meeting  of  the  smaller  body.  The  at- 
tenders,  about  ninety  in  number,  were  from  the 
two  meetings,  as  well  as  several  interested  inhabi- 
tants of  the  community.  The  vital  message  of  the 
surety  of  Christ's  Sonship  and  of  the  Trinity 
was  convincingly  and  reassuringly  set  forth — it 
seemed  very  timely  in  this  day  when  such  a  mull  it  ode 
of  perplexed  voices  are  calling  in  our  ears,  "How 
can  these  things  be." 

The  Representative  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  last  week  was  occupied  in  con- 
sidering several  important  subjects,  two  of  which 
were  referred  to  special  committees  and  two  to  the 
Book  Committee  for  further  attention.  One  subject 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  meeting  was  that  of 
raee-traek'gambling  and  raffling  or  taking  chances 
on  articles  at  fairs  for  the  benefit  of  charitable  and 
other  organizations.  The  need  of  prompt  action  on 
some  subjects  and  one  or  more  items  of  business  not 
considered  for  want  of  time  caused  the  meeting  to 
adjourn  to  the  last  Sixth-day  in  next  month  for 
an  extra  sitting.   

The  recent  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting  granted  permission  for  live  members 
of  American  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  conservative 
branch  to  attend  its  sitting.  The  Friend  (London) 
says:  "The  voices  of  two  of  these  Friends,  one  in 
prayer  and  one  in  exhortation,  were  heard  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting,  and  brought  back  to  elderly 
Friends  memories  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago." 

The  following-named  Friends  were  liberated  for 
religious  services  in  foreign  countries  and  British 
Colonies:.  Elizabeth  B.  Butter  for  New  Zealand; 
Gulielma  Crossfield,  for  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
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William  Henry  F.  Alexander  and  wife  Henrietta 
for  Australia  and  South  Africa.  Arthur  and  Eliza 
Dann  also  informed  the  meeting  of  their  intention 
to  return  to  America  to  complete  the  service  for 
which  they  had  previously  been  liberated  and  which 
had  been  interruptced  by  Arthur  Dann's  illness. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Wm.  F.  Wickcrsham,  the 
position  of  principal  is  being  filled  by  Thos.  K. 
Brown,  who  had  been  given  a  3'car's  leave  of  absence, 
but  who  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  willingly 
gave  up  his  plans  for  the  present  and  on  the  six- 
teenth assumed  the  new  duties. 

John  B.  Garrett  attended  the  First-day  morning 
meeting  on  the  fifteenth  and  James  M.  Moon  was 
present  on.  the  nineteenth;  both  had  service. 

The  plan  of  holding  meetings  for  worship  on 
First-day  afternoon  was  again  resumed  on  the 
twenty-second,  under  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  several 
members  of  the  school  family  that  there  was  a 
service  in  it.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Library 
at  3.15  alternate  First-day  afternoons.  Invitations 
were  extended  to  the  numerous  families  who  reside 
on  the  Westtown  farm,  and  to  those  employed 
about  the  buildings,  some  of  whom  find  it  difficult 
to  attend  at  a  place  of  worship  on  First-days. 
Attendance  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  voluntary. 

At  the  First-day  evening  collections  on  the  fif- 
teenth, Davis  H.  Forsythc  read  to  the  boys  on  George 
Fox's  Method  of  Appeal  to  the  People,  and  Mary 
Ward  to  the  girls  on  A  Plea  for  the  Minor  Testi- 
monies. On  the  twenty-second  Thos.  K.  Brown 
spoke  to  the  entire  school  in  joint  session  on  The 
Outlook  for  a  New  School  Year. 

All  the  usual  school  activities  incident  to  this 
season  of  the  year  are  in  evidence.  On  Seventh-day 
afternoon,  the  fourteenth,  the  girls  in  four  sections 
went  to  various  places  on  the  school  farm,  where 
the  old  scholars  initiated  the  new  ones  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  Westtown  camp  supper;  the  boys 
were  taken  by  four  of  (heir  teachers  on  like  expedi- 
tions to  places  off  the  farm. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
of  the  17th  says:  "Towns  and  villages  of  the  second 
and  third  class  are  to  have  carrier  delivery  service 
if  plans  laid  out  by  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock 
are  put  into  effect.  He  has  issued  instruction's  for 
an  experimental  service  to  begin  at  once.  The 
delivery  of  mail  by  carrier  is  now  confined  to  towns 
having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more.  The  rural 
carrier  system  covers  42,000  routes  serving  20,000,- 
000  people.  This  leaves  between  25,000,000  and 
30,000,000  who  reside  in  similar  towns,  without 
carrier  service,  who  have  to  journey  to  the  post- 
office  for  their  mail.  It  is  this  discrepancy  which 
he  wants  to  remedy."  • 

It  was  stated  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  18th  inst. 
that  the  Asiatic  smallpox,  which  has  been  raging 
in  that  city  for  several  weeks,  shows  no  signs  of 
abatement,  three  new  cases  being  reported  to-day 
in  sections  of  the  city  that  have  not  heretofore  been 
infected.  It  was  decided  by  the  Board  of  Health 
to-day  to  vaccinate  all  the  messengers  in  the  employ 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  and  de- 
livery firms.  Admission  to  many  public  institutions 
is  to  be  curtailed  owing  to  the  fear  of  infection.  A 
large  corps  of  physicians  is  kept  busy  vaccinating 
thousands  daily  at  the  Public  Safety  Building. 
State  Health  Commissioner  Dixon  attributes  the 
smallpox  outbreaks  at  Pittsburgh  and  Carbondale 
to  the  failure  of  physicians  and  parents  to  carry  out 
the  sanitary  laws  of  the  State.  Out  of  the  sixty-one 
cases  reported  from  Pittsburgh  there  have  been 
sixteen  deaths  of  children,  all  under  the  age  of  seven. 
Not  one  of  these  children  was  vaccinated.  On  the 
16th  inst.  there  were  130  cases  of  smallpox  in  the 
State. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  announced  that 
orders  had  been  issued  restricting  the  maximum 
speed  of  all  passenger  trains  under  any  circumstances 
at  any  poinl  on  the  system  east  and  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh to  seventy  miles  an  hour.  Careful  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  existing  speed  restrictions 
on  curves,  it  was  asserted.  As  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  all  Pennsylvania  Railroad  trains  are  said 
to  be  operated  on  time,  the  management  believes 
that  the  public  will  not  be  inconvenient! ed  to  any 
appreciable  degree  by  the  speed  restrictions. 


THE  FRIEND. 


A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  17th  says: 
"President  Taft's  decision  concernng  the  employ- 
ment of  Catholic  religious  garb  in  Government 
Indian  schools  is  not  expected  to  prohibit  the  wear- 
ing of  such  garb  by  nuns  and  other  teachers  who 
have  been  allowed  to  wear  distinctive  religious 
attire  in  the  past.  The  Indian  Rights  Association, 
which  has  been  opposing  the  wearing  of  the  religious 
garb  in  the  Indian  schools  and  endorsing  the  position 
taken  by  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Valentine, 
has  circulated  among  its  members  a  statement  in 
which  it  concedes  that  the  President's  decision  will 
go  against  them  to  this  extent.  It  appears  that  out 
of  2000  teachers  in  the  Indian  schools  there  are 
fifty-one  who  wear  a  religious  garb  and  who  are 
regularly  classified  members  of  the  Government 
civil  service." 

According  to  the  Federal  Health  Bureau,  typhoid 
fever  attacks  4,250,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
every  year  and  results  in  25,000  deaths  annually. 
Health  authorities  are  everywhere  making  efforts, 
it  is  said,  to  stop  pollution  of  sources  of  water  supply. 

Three  hundred  prominent  German  physicians 
have  come  to  this  country  in  connection  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  which  meets  in  Washington  on  the  24th 
to  the  28th  of  this  month. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "The  most 
marked  upward  trend  of  the  cost  of  living  is  disclosed 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor's  report  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  prices  for  the  past  ten  years,  conducted 
in  the  important  industrial  centres  of  thirty-two 
States.  Fifteen  most  important  articles  of  food, 
as  well  as  coal,  comprising  two- thirds  of  a  working- 
man's  needs,  were  investigated.  In  many  cities 
the  investigators  gathered  statements  of  merchants 
on  the  cost  of  living,  and  specimens  of  these  are 
published  in  the  report.  On  Sixth  Month  15,  1912, 
the  report  shows,  fourteen  of  the  fifteen  articles 
of  food  were  higher  than  a  year  before,  and  ten  had 
advanced  in  the  past  ten  years  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  over  the  average  retail  price  for  the  ten-year 
period,  1890-1899." 

It  is  stated  that  from  1814,  the  date  of  the  earliest 
record  of  coal  production  in  this  country,  to  1911, 
inclusive,  according  to  a  chart  just  issued  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Pennsylvania 
has  furnished  2,270,798,737  short  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  and  2,396,491,260  short  tons  of  bituminous 
coal,  a  total  of  4,667,289,997  short  tons.  The 
greatest  output  of  anthracite  coal  from  this  State 
was  in  1911,  when  90,464,067  short  tons  were  mined; 
the  record  production  of  bituminous  coal  was  in 
1910,  when  the  yield  was  150,521,526  short  tons. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  18th  from  Enniskil- 
len,  Ireland,  says:  "More  than  20,000  persons 
participated  here  to-day  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
demonstrations  preliminary  to  'Ulster  Day,'  and 
on  which  date  Ulsterites  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  will  sign  a  covenant  pledging  themselves 
not  to  submit  to  home  rule  in  Ireland." 

Henry  G.  Bryant  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Philadelphia  has  lately  returned  from  explorations 
in  the  Southeastern  Peninsula  of  Labrador.  It  is 
said  this  is  the  first  party  of  white  men  to  penetrate, 
so  far  as  is  known,  into  the  unknown  northern 
country.  The  expedition  brought  back  with  it 
information  of  great  scientific  value.  Data  ob- 
tained by  the  explorers,  confirmed  by  complete 
astronomical  observations,  will  completely  remodel 
the  map  of  Labrador.  He  reports  the  region 
through  which  his  party  passed  to  be  more  fertile 
and  hospitable  than  even  the  great  Plateau  of 
central  Labrador.  He  traversed  great  forests  of 
spruce  timber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp,  and  predicts  that  in  the  near  future  the  region 
will  be  invaded  by  the  pioneers  of  commerce.  The 
principal  difficulty  encountered  by  the  exploring 
party  was  the  swarms  of  insects  with  which  the 
region  abounds,  due  to  the  great  number  of  bogs 
and  large  marshy  districts. 

In  Germany  new  regulations  have  been  adopted 
with  a  view  to  greater  safety  at  sea.  The  new 
regulations  apply  to  shipping  in  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  and  are  the  outcome  of  the  Titanic 
disaster.  All  passenger  steamships  with  seventy- 
five  or  more  persons  aboard  and  all  freighters 
carrying  a  crew  of  sixty  must  hereafter  be  equipped 
with  wireless  of  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles. 

A  despatch  from  Rome  of  the  18th  says: 
thousand  Turks  and  Arabs  were  killed  and  more 
than  a  thousand  wounded  in  a  battle  fought  on 
the  seventeenth  near  Derma,  on  the  coast  of  Cyre- 
naica,  Tripoli." 


Ninth  Month  26,  1912. 


A  device  to  enable  physicians  to  keep  in  touch  with  I 
a  patient's  pulse,  though  he  be  miles  away,  is  on  I 
trial  in  Harvard  Medical  School.  A  similar  device  I 
has  been  employed  in  London  Medical  College.  w 
"It  is  now  possible,"  Dr.  Percy  E.  Brown,  X-ray  I 
expert  of  Harvard,  declared,  "for  a  physician  to  I 
note  the  heart  beat  of  a  patient  who  may  be  hundreds  H 
of  miles  away.  In  fact,  he  can  study  the  heart 
action  of  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  world." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  17th  says: 
"The  revolution  in  Nicaragua,  now  apparently 
almost  at  an  end,  has  given  the  United  States  op- 
portunity to  announce  the  most  advanced  position 
of  predominance  over  the  Latin-American  nations 
it  has  yet  assumed."  A  note  has  been  sent  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  which  is  regarded  as  a 
warning  to  all  other  Latin-American  nations  that 
this  Government  will  employ  force  to  preserve  peace 
and  keep  legally  elected  governments  in  power. 


RECEIPTS. 
Remittances  received  af  ter  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 

J.  Thomas  Copeland,  N.  Y.  to  No.  14,  V.  87; 
George  P.  Stokes,  N.  J.;  Ella  T.  Gause,  N.  J.;  S.  L. 
Witson,  Phila. ;  Josiah  Wistar  and  for  Mary  W. 
Thompson,  N.  J. ;  Alice  P.  Roberts,  Pa . ;  Arthur  H 
Thomas,  Pa.,  to  No.  14,  V.  87;  Grace  A.  Tierney, 
G't'n. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  86. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — Beginning  Ninth  Month  2nd, 
the  Library  will  again  be  open  daily  from  nine  to 
one  and  two  to  five,  and  on  Seventh-days  from  nine 
to  one  p.  m. 


Wanted. — A  young  Friend  (single)  to  take  charge 
of  Friends'  Meeting-house  property  at  Fourth  and 
Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia.  A  suitable  home  will 
be  provided.  Direct  applications  to  Joseph  P. 
Jacob,  1015  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


A  Rummage  Sale  for  the  benefit  of  our  poorer 
neighbors  will  be  held  at  North  House  on  Tenth 
Month  5th.  Contributions  of  partly-worn  clothing 
or  other  articles  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Anna  J.  Haines, 
451  N.  Marshall  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  8.21  and  11.04  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Died.— Sixth  Month  28th,  1912,  at  the  home  of 
her  son-in-law,  D.  W.  Seneker,  Whittier,  Iowa, 
Anna  R.  Spencer,  wife  of  the  late  Elwood  Spencer, 
aged  eighty-three  years  and  fifteen  days.  She 
was  a  beloved  member  of  Springville  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Although  confined  to  her 
bed  and  wheel-chair  the  last  six  years  of  her  life, 
she  was  an  example  of  patience  and  a  great  comfort 
to  her  children  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  with 
her  and  care  for  her.  It  was  evident  that  the 
strength  and  support  she  sought  of  her  Heavenly 
Father  through  all  her  afflictions  was  mercifully 
granted  her.  Like  her  beloved  husband,  she  passed 
away  like  one  taking  a  sweet  rest.  "Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Sara,  in  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  Ninth  Month  2,  1912,  Esther  C. 
Huestis,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Isaac  Huestis,  of 
Chesterhill,  Ohio,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  her 
age;  a  beloved  member  and  elder  of  Pasadena 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  She  bore,  with  much 
patience,  a  lingering,  suffering  illness,  often  remark- 
ing to  her  daughters:  "Do  not  weep  for  me  when 
I  am  gone,  but  rather  rejoice  that  I  am  at  rest," 
and  would  sometimes  add:  "I  see  nothing  in  my 
way,  I  feel  peaceful,  and  the  prospect  looks  bright." 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
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Alone. 

Those  who  have  aimed  at  and  attained 
large  experience  in  spiritual  matters,  so  far 
as  the  written  records  of  their  lives  evince, 
testify  that  they  have  gained  most  in  those 
stretches  of  solitude  that  have  been  forced 
upon  them.  It  may  be  through  illness 
which  has  enforced  long  periods  of  solitary 
confinement,  it  may  be  at  the  time  of  some 
sore  bereavement,  when  it  were  almost 
sacrilege  for  another  to  draw  aside  the  curtain 
of  privacy  and  peer  into  the  recesses  of 
one's  life,  it  may  be  a  purely  outward  cir- 
cumstance, the  loss  of  property  or  the 
anxiety  attendant  upon  a  business  project, 
when  one  is  drawn  into  the  closet  of  his  own 
being,  whatever  the  causes,  and  they  are 
almost  without  limit,  for  no  two  cases  parallel 
each  other  with  like  conditions,  it  has  always 
been  -  found  that  in  solitude  the  greatest 
lessons  are  most  perfectly  learned. 

We  can  go  a  step  farther  and  with  perfect 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  our  statement 
say  that  there  can  be  no  real  attainment 
of  the  best  and  highest  in  life  without  the 
exercise  of  a  spirit  that  demands  a  measure 
of  aloneness  for  its  environment. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Friend  which 
contained  extracts  from  that  wonderful 
portrayal  of  George  Fox  by  Spurgeon,  one 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  work 
wrought  out  in  the  Derby  and  Scarboro  and 
Lancashire  jails  by  George  Fox.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  in  God's  providence  these 
great  lessons  that  have  in  a  measure  seasoned 
religious  thought  and  right  living  for  the 
race  were  more  perfectly  learned  in  the  dark 
dungeons  than  they  could  have  been  learned 
elsewhere?  Bitter  as  the  personal  experi- 
ences were,  more  bitter  and  abhorrent  to 


the  natural  man  than  we  of  to-day  can  even 
picture,  in  God's  economy  they  were  made 
to  work  out  for  us  lessons  that  have  been 
far  reaching  for  good. 

Some  one  has  said  in  substance,  that  if  we 
could  gather  together  all  that  George  Fox 
said  and  wrote  and  thought  during  the  years 
of  confinement  he  passed  in  those  eight 
English  jails  we  should  have  all  that  is 
essential  in  Quakerism  and  all  that  has  come 
into  the  modern  church  that  is  worthy  the 
cause  and  that  has  an  enduring  character. 

For  another  illustration  we  need  go  no 
farther  than  to  call  to  mind  John  Bunyan's 
experience,  and  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
that  he  created.  We  do  not  plead  now  that 
either  George  Fox  or  John  Bunyan  lived  out 
in  confinement  and  experienced  in  their 
privations,  a  measure  of  what  they  testify  to 
in  their  books,  though  there  may  be  ample 
ground  for  such  an  argument;  our  point  is 
that  the  solitude  that  encompassed  them 
was  an  essential  for  the  close  communion 
with  God  and  with  their  own  spirits,  with- 
out which  there  could  have  been  no  "Jour- 
nal" and  no  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  And 
yet  where  there  has  been  one  Fox  and  one 
Bunyan  there  have  been  thousands  and 
thousands  of  others  whose  lives,  though 
subjected  to  a  like  ordeal,  have  borne  no 
such  outward  witness  to  the  depth  and 
fervor  of  their  religious  exercises.  Our 
contention  here  would  be  that  these  lives, 
like  most  of  ours,  have  gained  in  their  periods 
of  solitude  a  strength  and  a  poise  that  have 
made  them  in  large  degree  the  men  and 
women  of  influence  that  they  have  been. 
Their  experiences  have  been  of  the  same  class 
with  Fox  and  Bunyan;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
degree  and  not  a  difference  in  kind. 

Who  is  there  that  even  in  a  cursory  review 
of  life  but  would  most  regret  to  lose  the 
memory  of  certain  times  that  bore  most 
severely  upon  the  natural  man?  Surely  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  knew 
whereof  he  wrote;  three  times  he  alludes  in 
almost  the  same  language  to  this  lesson  and 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  says:  "No  chastening 
for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but 
grievous:  nevertheless  afterward  it  yieldeth 
the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto 
them  which  are  exercised  thereby."  It  is 
no  human  device  that  can  regulate  our  lives 
into  a  harmony  that  has  no  note  of  discord 


with  the  Divine  requirings.  God  speaks  to 
us  in  the  accents  of  love,  but  with  the  voice 
of  authority,  and  we  must  be  alone  with 
Him  to  hear  Him.  Sometimes  his  message 
is  for  us  alone,  sometimes  it  is  for  us  and  our 
families,  sometimes  He  would  use  us  as  a 
channel  through  which  to  pass  a  message  on 
to  those  who  gather  to  worship  with  us, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Fox  and  Bunyan, 
his  message  is  meant  to  reach  far  beyond  any 
circle  of  people  or  any  limit  of  time  that 
we  can  fix.  Is  it  not,  however,  in  kind  one 
and  the  same? 

We  find  in  the  devout  Romanist  as  he 
kneels  at  confessional  and  pours  out  his 
honest  supplication  for  correction  or  for 
guidance  much  of  blind  superstition,  but 
we  find  also,  if  we  have  looked  aright,  that 
germ  of  true  spiritual  worship,  communion 
with  God,  which  is  the  pivotal  point  of  the 
Quaker  ideal  of  worship.  We  can  see  in  the 
practice  of  the  mystic,  who  would  cut  him- 
self off  from  all  contact  with  his  fellows  and 
find  in  nature  the  outward  and  visible  token 
of  a  spiritual  and  invisible  God,  the  very 
essence  of  worship  that  has  maintained  in 
Friends'  meetings  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  There  is  much  in  the  practice 
of  this  devout  Romanist  and  this  equally 
concerned  mystic  which  we  cannot  accept, 
but  we  recognize  without  question  much  of 
real  power  in  both  of  them,  and  we  trace  it 
unfailingly  back  to  that  spirit  of  close  com- 
munion which  they  foster. 

Few  things  in  the  Psalms  impress  one  more 
than  the  call  for  close  fellowship  with  that 
which  is  above  and  beyond  us,  which  is  pure 
and  holy  and  Divine,  and  always  there  is  the 
refrain  that  this  will  be  found  in  the  secret 
place,  the  place  of  communion  and  prayer. 
Over  theiront  door,  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  house,  in  an  Oriental  home  is  the  so-called 
closet,  a  little  room  cut  off  from  the  rest,  and 
the  most  private  apartment  of  the  building, 
so  when  our  Lord's  disciples  asked  of  him 
how  they  should  approach  their  Heavenly 
Father  in  prayer,  he  said,  "Enter  into  the 
closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  the  door,  pray 
to  thy  Father." 

Does  any  one  ask  how  often  should  we 
seek  in  retirement  this  secret  place  of  com- 
munion. The  Romanist  would  say  very 
often  and  at  regular  times,  the  Mystic  would 
say,  all  the  time,  the  Friend  would  say,  "  As 
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thy  whole  life  becomes  knit  and  bound  in 
the  service  of  thy  Master,  so  thy  whole  life 
will  be  one  continual  communion  with  Him." 
But  this  seventeenth  century  language  often 
fails  to  appeal  to  our  twentieth  century 
notion  of  how  much  and  how  often.  We 
live  in  the  midst  of  action,  and  we  must  be 
alert  in  our  business  if  we  expect  to  bring 
credit  to  the  name  we  bear  and  the  profession 
we  profess.  The  modern  missionary  cannot 
be  on  his  knees  at  the  outward  confessional, 
nor  can  he  like  the  old  mystic  be  wrapped 
about  by  his  garment  of  meditation,  he  must 
be  up  and  adoing,  but  he  must  know  the 
Divine  finger  pointing  his  course.  This  is 
why  the  call  to-day  is  for  a  silent  worship 
based  on  communion.  This  is  why  others 
than  Friends  turn  to  us  more  than  formerly 
and  ask  is  there  a  reality  in  your  worship. 
This  is  why  the  great  conference  at  Edinboro 
a  few  summers  ago,  and  such  religious  con- 
ventions as  those  at  Northfield  reportthrough 
delegates  that  the  most  solemn  occasions 
are  the  periods  of  wrapt  and  intense  but 
living  silence.  In  the  blending  of  spiritual 
exercises  in  a  meeting  for  worship  there  is  a 
strength  begotten  and  a  power  manifest 
which  often  is  not  experienced  when  quite 
alone,  but  this  can  never  be  until  the  in- 
dividual worshippers  have  found,  each  for 
himself,  the  secret  place  of  communion. 

D.  H.  F. 

Church  Unity. — "There  is  need  of 
church  unity.  A  woeful  need.  But  let 
us  talk  church  unity  sensibly.  Let  us  not 
attempt  to  make  it  mean  what  it  is  not — 
the  counting  of  so  many  heads  under  one 
ecclesiastical  name — the  joining  together  of 
a  bundle  of  fellowship  sentiments  and  the 
rooting  up  of  mighty  convictions.  Should 
Methodists  talk  unity  with  Unitarians, 
Universalists  and  Jews?  Should  Baptists, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians  and  even  Luth- 
erans (save  the  mark)  do  so?  Is  it  honest? 
Is  it  even  charitable?  How  hollow  and 
insincere  must  be  such  talk  on  the  part  of 
Christians  when  they  know  they  must 
sacrifice  the  Godhead  of  Christ  by  talking 
unity!  And  yet  that  very  thing  was  done 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Now  a  Christian 
can  have  social  fellowship  with  all  men 
who  differ  from  him;  but  can  he  have  doc- 
trinal and  church  fellowship  with  them? 
Never.  But  why  not  begin  at  the  right  end 
when  you  talk  church  unity?  Why  should 
a  Methodist  talk  church  unity  with  a 
Baptist  (or  vice  versa),  when  the  former  has 
seventeen  un-united  Methodist  bodies  to 
talk  it  with,  and  the  latter  fifteen  Baptist 
bodies?  Why  should  a  Lutheran  talk 
unity  with  a  Presbyterian  (or  vice  versa), 
when  the  latter  has  twelve  separate  Pres- 
byterian bodies  to  talk  it  with,  and  when  the 
former  has  four  general  bodies  and  fourteen 
independent  synods,  divided  chiefly  lin- 
guistically and  temperamentally,  rather 
than  confessionally,  to  talk  it  with?  Do 
we  really  get  very  far  talking  church  unity 
in  this  loose,  insincere  and  sentimental 
fashion?  Let  us  talk  church  unity  at  home 
before  we  go  too  far  abroad." — The  Lutheran. 


"George  Fox." 

An  Address  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  London,  1866. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

I  did  not  mean  to  have  said  so  much  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  but  now  I  beg  your 
attention  while  1  speak  upon  some  of  the 
legacies  which  Fox  left  to  succeeding  ages. 
He  did  not  leave  so  much  in  gold  and  silver 
as  I  suppose  most  of  my  brethren  around  me 
are  likely  to  leave  to  their  descendants.  1 
should  suppose  that  his  wealth  in  this  world 
was  exceedingly  small.  When  John  Wesley 
was  asked  how  much  plate  he  had,  he 
answered  that  he  had  one  silver  spoon  with 
him  and  one  at  Bristol,  and  that  was  all; 
and  while  there  were  so  many  poor  people 
in  the  world  he  should  not  increase  the  stock. 
George  Fox,  1  should  think,  did  not  even 
come  up  to  that,  but  he  bequeathed  to  us 
in  his  last  will  and  testament  more  than  as  if 
he  had  given  us  the  mines  of  Peru,  for  he 
has  left  to  the  Christian  church  in  the 
clearest  and  most  unmistakable  utterances 
a  testimony  for  the  spirituality  of  true  re- 
ligion. It  is  wonderful  how  full  the  testi- 
mony is.  If  you  were  to  read  through  the 
lives  of  all  the  eminent  saints,  I  believe  you 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  of  all 
others  George  Fox  is  the  most  distinct  upon 
the  one  point,  that  "God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  I  delight  to  hear 
him  talking  about  the  "steeple-houses." 
Quite  right,  George  Fox!  That  is  *what 
they  are,  and  nothing  better!  "A  church!" 
said  he;  "did  Christ  shed  his  blood  for  the 
steeple-house,  and  purchase  and  sanctify 
the  steeple-house  with  his  blood?  And 
seeing  the  church  is  Christ's  bride  and  wife, 
and  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  church,  dost 
thou  think  that  the  steeple-house  is  Christ's 
bride,  and  that  he  is  the  head  of  that  old 
house?"  Some  of  our  dissenting  friends 
are  coming  to  call  their  buildings  for  public 
worship  "Churches,"  because  a  church 
meets  in  them.  Why  do  not  they  call  them 
"Suns"  or  "Moons,"  because  the  light 
shines  in  them?  The  title  would  be  quite 
as  appropriate.  1  fear  that  we  shall  go 
back  to  superstition  by  slow  degrees  through 
the  misuse  of  terms;  for  though  such  misuse 
may  appear  to  have  but  little  harm  in  it 
at  the  first,  yet  there  very  soon  comes  to  be 
mischief  in  it,  and  therefore  it  is  as  wise  as 
it  is  right  to  be  cautious  from  the  very  first. 
Buildings  used  for  ecclesiastical  worship  were 
merely  buildings  and  nothing  more  to  this 
great  Elijah.  He  often  testified  that  the  so- 
called  churches  were  not  one  whit  more 
consecrated  than  the  moors  and  commons, 
and  were  more  like  Jeroboam's  calves'  houses 
than  the  true  temples  of  God  which  are  the 
bodies  of  his  own  people.  He  believed  in 
no  consecration  flowing  from  prelates'  hands. 
He  had  discovered  long  before  the  hymn 
was  written,  that 

'  Where'er  we  seek  him  he  is  found, 
And  every  place  is  hallowed  ground.' 

This  a  truth  which  the  church  needed  to  be 
taught  then,  and  which  the  church  needs 
to  be  taught  still. 

Fox  had  no  sort  of  respect  either  for 
consecrated  persons.  Priests  had  no  quarter 
at  his  hands.    By  a  little  imagination  1 


think  I  hear  George  Fox  addressing  one  of 
those  "green  and  gilded"  gentlemen  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  now-a-days  dress 
themselves  up  to  such  a  splendor  of  ab- 
surdity. The  highly-decorated  creature 
would  win  small  favor  from  the  honest 
Friend;  and  if  he  proceeded  to  perform  in 
his  mass-house,  George  would  be  as  plain 
with  him  as  Elijah  with  the  priests  of  Baal, 
and  mock  him  with  as  grim  a  scorn  as  did 
the  prophet  when  he  said,  "Cry  aloud,  for 
he  is  a  god!"  It  would  be  worth  any  price 
to  hear  George  Fox  pour  contempt  upon  the 
rubbishing  paraphernalia  of  the  modern 
Popery  which  is  spreading  around  us.  He 
had  a  very  copious  and  forcible  vocabulary 
when  he  came  to  talk  of  priests,  and  little 
cared  he  to  what  sect  they  belonged;  if  they 
set  up  for  priests,  he  was  very  much  at  home 
in  pulling  them  down.  Fox  believed  that 
any  man  who  preached  the  truth  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  God's  minister,  but  he 
would  not  have  it  that  a  man  was  a  minister 
merely  because  he  was  educated  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  or  any  other  University, 
and  had  obtained  the  family  living,  and  had 
the  hands  of  a  bishop  put  upon  his  head. 
Although  the  ordained  pretender  may  be 
recognized  by  the  State,  and  give  himself  all 
the  airs  in  the  world,  he  is  not  God's  minister 
for  all  that.  Fox  believed  that  the  poorest 
person  whom  God  moved  to  speak  was 
God's  voice  to  the  people,  but  that  the 
most  learned  and  the  best  educated  man 
who  was  a  stranger  to  the  new  birth,  and  had 
never  received  the  incorruptible  seed  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,  was  a  mere  im- 
postor when  he  rose  up  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  Fox  left  us  his  testimony  in 
this  matter  very  .clearly  and  unmistakably. 
Nay,  so  valiant  is  his  testimony  for  spiritual 
religion  that  he  tramples  the  outward  form 
under  the  feet  of  the  inward  life  in  matters 
where  others  have  not  been  clear;  1  allude 
to  the  use  of  verbal  utterances  in  worship. 
He  sat  still  for  two  hours  while  the  people 
were  expecting  to  hear  him  preach,  and  he 
did  not  give  them  a  word,  because  he  would 
banish  them  from  words,  and  teach  them 
to  worship  God  in  the  spirit.  Is  it  not  the 
fault  of  many  of  us  who  do  try  as  much  as 
possible  to  preserve  and  cultivate  the 
simplicity  of  worship,  that  we  are  so  ever- 
lastingly talking?  1  find  it  a  very  blessed 
thing  at  the  Tabernacle  to  say,  "Now  let 
us  sit  still  for  a  few  minutes."  It  is  often 
the  very  best  part  of  the  meeting,  when  the 
soul  can  masticate  and  digest  the  truth; 
and  if  this  were  done  oftener  when  we  meet 
together  for  worship,  if  more  frequently 
solemn  silence  were  proclaimed,  I  believe 
the  very  best  results  would  follow  from  it. 
It  is  as  much  formality  for  people  to  think 
that  they  cannot  worship  God  without  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  as  it  is  for  others  to 
fancy  that  they  cannot  worship  God  without 
an  altar  and  a  priest.  It  is  ceremonialism 
to  imagine  that  we  must  sing,  or  pray  or 
read  in  a  certain  order;  or  must  sit  still  just 
so  many  minutes;  how  much  better  while 
all  things  are  done  decently  and  in  order  to 
conduct  worship  as  the  Divine  Spirit  may 
direct!  The  Spirit  of  God  is  free,  and  some- 
times the  best  worship  will  be  with  words, 
but  at  other  times  the  best  worship  will  be 
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without  words.  Fox  tells  us  this  very 
unmistakably. 

Would  that  the  spirituality  of  worship 
were  known  throughout  England!  Would 
that  it  were  recognized  in  every  place  of 
worship,  that  we  must  worship  God  who 
is  a  Spirit  in  spirit  and  in  truth!  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  my  brethren,  in  your 
meetings,  for  .t  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
your  peaceful  silence  may  be  regarded  as 
if  it  were  necessarily  worship,  whereas  the 
silence  of  your  meetings,  without  the  Spirit, 
is  no  better  than  silence  in  your  beds,  nay, 
it  is  no  better  than  talk  and  babble  unless 
the  Spirit  of  God  hold  high  communion 
with  your  souls.  We  must  keep  this  in 
mind  constantly.  Preachers  cannot  preach 
about  it  too  often,  for  the  rising  race  need 
to  be  told  of  it  incessantly.  You  who  be- 
come members  of  Society  by  birthright 
must  take  especial  care  lest  you  imagine 
yourselves  to  be  members  of  Christ's  church 
because  you  happen  to  be  members  of 
Society.  Do  not  conclude  that  you  are 
necessarily  children  of  God  because  you 
wear  the  garb  and  use  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Society.  Alas!  we  know  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  talk  about  spiritual  things,  but 
quite  another  thing  to  feel  them:  one  thing 
to  make  a  profession  of  them,  and  even  to 
live  in  outward  correspondence  with  that 
profession  to  a  degree,  but  quite  another 
thing  to  have  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 
The  world,  of  course,  turns  away  with  a 
sneer,  and  says,  "  What  do  we  care  for  this 
spiritual  fanaticism?"  and  we  can  reply  to 
the  world,  "Thou  knowest  nothing  about  it! 
How  canst  thou  know  it,  for  it  is  spiritually 
discerned."  But  you  and  I  must  see  to 
it  that  every  act  of  worship  which  we  perform 
is  done  in  the  Spirit.  We  must  pray  in  the 
Spirit,  sing  in  the  Spirit,  and  preach  in  the 
Spirit.  When  I  have  sometimes  heard  the 
clerk  say  "Let  us  sing  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God,"  I  have  wondered  whether 
it  was  not  far  more  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  the  organ  or  of  the  singing-pew,  and  when 
this  is  the  case  what  a  mockery  it  is!  Only 
that  music  is  sweet  in  God's  ear  which 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  only  that  praise 
is  accepted  which  is  the  work  of  his  Spirit 
in  the  soul.  George  Fox,  dear  friends,  has 
bequeathed  these  principles  to  you.  I 
pray  you  guard  them  with  your  lives,  and 
hand  them  down  with  undimmed  lustre 
to  your  sons.  Let  nothing  beguile  you  from 
your  steadfastness  in  the  spirituality  of 
your  worship,  and  press  it  upon  others 
everywhere,  wherever  you  have  an  op- 
portunity, that  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
worship  him  as  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

Furthermore,  Fox  has  left  us  a  very  noble 
legacy  in  his  teaching  concerning  the  sin 
of  intolerance.  Intolerance  was  looked  upon 
as  a  virtue  in  his  day,  and  men  persecuted 
each  other  for  the  glory  of  God.  With  a 
few  noble  exceptions,  Fox  alone,  the  suf- 
ferer, the  patient  one,  who  never  had  a 
hand  to  lift  to  strike  his  fellow-man,  but 
was  always  ready  to  pray  for  and  to  bless 
his  persecutors,  Fox  almost  alone  taught 
the  sin  of  intolerance.  1  have  a  notion 
that  all  denominations  of  Christians  have, 
in  their  time,  persecuted,  except  the  Society 


of  Friends  and  the  Baptists,  and  it  has  been 
shrewdly  hinted  that  we  Baptists  have 
never  done  so  because  we  have  never  had  the 
chance;  but  this  is  scarcely  correct,  for 
Roger  Williams  certainly  had  an  opportunity 
in  Rhode  Island,  to  have  set  up  a  Baptist 
state  religion,  but  he  spurned  the  thought. 
We  have  both  of  us  a  very  clear  history  to 
look  back  upon  with  regard  to  that.  Yet 
we  may  fall  into  intolerance  insensibly, 
for  the  habit  of  only  buying  goods  of  those 
persons  of  our  own  faith  (if  such  a  habit  still 
survives)  is  very  like  using  the  carnal  arm. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  cutting  of  a 
man's  acquaintance  somet  mes,  because  he 
thinks  rather  differently  from  ourselves, 
has  not  in  it  the  spirit  of  intolerance;  and, 
mark  you,  it  is  the  spirit  of  sin  which  we 
have  to  guard  against  even  more  carefully 
than  the  outward  act  of  it,  because  when  we 
countenance  the  spirit,  the  outward  act  is 
sure  to  follow.  If  there  be  a  man  who 
thinks  wrongly,  and  is  a  heretic,  and  we 
cannot  receive  him  into  our  families  because 
of  the  mischief  which  might  be  wrought  by 
his  conversation,  yet  if  it  be  in  our  power 
to  do  him  good,  we  ought  to  do  so  none  the 
less  because  we  abhor  the  doctrines  he 
preaches;  we  are  to  treat  him  all  the  more 
kindly  because  we  abominate  the  things 
which  he  spreads  abroad.  We  shall  never 
win  him  by  hard  words.  We  shall  never 
overcome  him  but  by  using  spiritual  weapons, 
and  by  these  only  shall  we  win  the  victory 
if  the  victory  is  to  be  won.  I  hope  that 
throughout  all  England  now  we  shall  all 
desire  to  keep  ourselves  clear  from  per- 
secuting our  fellow-Christians,  and  if  there 
should  remain  some  who  would  still  seize 
goods  for  tithes  and  church  rates,  well, 
even  so  must  they  remain,  I  suppose, 
incorrigible  sinners;  but  let  us  hope  that 
the  light  may  even  reach  those  dark  ivy- 
mantled  belfries  yet,  and  scare  the  owls  of 
bigotry  and  religious  tyranny  out  of  their 
roosting  places.  When  will  men  under- 
stand that  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,  that 
he  hates  robbery  for  burnt-offering,  and 
will  never  receive  upon  his  altar  that  which 
has  been  rent  by  force  of  arms  from  those 
who  conscientiously  refuse  to  give  it? 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Letter  [from  Horace  Greeley]  .  .  . 
the  last  one  he  ever  wrote  to  me,  and  which 
now  lies  before  me,  was  in  reply  to  one  of 
mine,  criticizing  the  Tribune  for  speaking  of 
Dr.  Tyng's  as  a  "church"  and  of  Dr.  Adams' 
house  of  worship  as  a  "meeting-house." 
I  told  him  if  one  was  a  church,  then  the  other 
was  equally  so.  He  replied:  "  I  am  of  Puri- 
tan stock,  on  one  side,  in  America  since 
1640,  and  on  the  other  since  1720.  My 
people  worshiped  God  in  a  meeting-house; 
they  gave  it  the  name,  not  I,  and  they  called 
the  body  of  believers  who  met  therein  'a 
church.'  Episcopalians  speak  otherwise.  It 
is  a  bad  sign  that  we  do  not  seem  disposed 
to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words." 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  Scriptural  authority 
for  calling  a  steepled  house  "a  church." — 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  in  Recollections  of  a 
Long  Life. 

He  is  greatest  who  serves  best. 


For  "The  Fbiend." 

Doctrine  of  the  Atonement. 

JONATHAN  E.  RHOADS. 

Why  there  are  persons  among  professing 
Christians  who  stumble  at  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement  through  a  crucified  Saviour, 
the  writer  can  only  understand  as  arising 
from  a  want  of  a  sense  of  the  exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin.  Those  whose  lives  are 
modeled  by  the  golden  rule  in  their  social 
relations,  have  only  done  that  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  do;  and  their  good  works  are 
altogether  disproportioned  to  the  great  re- 
ward of  Heaven.  Nor  can  any  of  our  good 
works  bring  the  Father  of  us  all  into  debt 
to  us  for  our  service.  His  reward  is  to  be 
reckoned  of  grace.  Both  the  motive  and 
the  power  to  do  well  are  of  Him.  For  what 
have  we  that  we  have  not  received?  seeing 
that  every  good  gift  is  from  above. 

So  much  of  Gospel  light  now  pervades 
human  society  where  Christ  is  named,  that 
few  need  miss  its  inshining  and  its  blessed 
influence  towards  righteousness.  But  some 
through  reasoning  and  doubt  may  fail  to 
give  God  all  the  glory  due  to  Him,  by  re- 
jecting the  means  He  has  provided  for  our 
complete  reconciliation  to  Himself  and  to 
his  law. 

Is  not  "The  soul  which  sinneth  shall  die," 
as  sure  a  result  now  as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning? Honest  persons  when  pressed  for 
an  answer  to  this  have  to  recognize  that 
spiritual  death  has  followed  transgression 
of  the  law  written  in  the  heart,  which  the 
nature  of  the  New  Covenant  Dispensation 
included.  The  truth  that  all  have  sinned 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  is  proved 
in  the  experience  of  every  responsible  soul, 
when  viewed  in  the  Light  which  enlightens 
all.  Christ's  teaching  may  be  rejected  by 
those  who  rely  on  their  reason,  when  used 
aside  from  this  convicting  Heavenly  Light; 
and  the  words  of  Jesus,  "This  is  the  work  of 
God  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath 
sent,"  be  forgotten  or  misapplied.  Belief 
in  Christ  in  its  value  as  saving  faith  relates 
to  all  which  He  has  done  and  taught.  His 
life  given  as  a  ransom  for  men  is  plainly 
asserted  in  the  Gospels,  and  is  as  plainly 
to  be  inferred  from  other  gracious  sentences 
which  a  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will 
readily  note.  His  blood  was  poured  out 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sin. 

The  letters  of  the  Apostles  Peter,  John 
and  Paul,  set  forth  this  truth  clearly,  and 
that  to  the  Hebrews  treats  of  it  most  fully, 
founding  the  hope  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
on  the  offering  of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all.  Paul  reasons  the  propitiation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  as  a  justification 
of  God's  forgiveness  of  his  broken  law. 
Peter's  strong  asseveration  that  Christ  bore 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  cross  is 
unmistakable  and  the  purpose  clear.  In 
Galatians  i:  1-12,  Paul  declares  his  faith  in 
the  atonement,  and  the  source  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Christ's  Gospel  as  being  by  revela- 
tion and  not  through  a  human  channel. 

Should  we  reject  the  New  Testament  as 
a  true  record  of  the  religion  instituted  by 
God  himself,  we  would  be  in  no  better 
position  than  the  heathen  who  are  ignorant 
of  Bible  history.    Shall  every  person  under- 
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take,  either  by  private  interpretation,  or 
by  rejection  of  parts  or  all  of  the  Bible,  to 
invent  a  scheme  of  religion,  varied  according 
to  the  cast  of  his  mind,  or  the  bent  of  his 
inclination  or  his  temptations?  In  what  a 
weak  and  disorganized  condition  must  an 
association  be  which  admits  such  license; 
He  who  is  the  "Truth"  and  the  "Way" 
prayed  that  all  his  may  be  one.  This  is 
possible  of  attainment  by  those  who  receive 
Christ  and  his  reign  with  the  teachableness 
of  little  children.  Paul  though  a  learned 
man  had  proved  this  necessary  through  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  wrote, 
"  Where  is  the  wise?  Where  is  the  disputer 
of  this  world?  Has  not  God  made  foolish  the 
wisdom  of  this  world?"  Valuable  though 
human  reason  be  among  natural  gifts,  its 
use  becomes  dangerous  when  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Divine  omniscience. 

To  a  soul  burdened  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and 
longing  for  a  complete  reconciliation  to  God, 
faith  in  all  the  offices  and  work  of  Christ 
appears  most  reasonable  when  the  sentence 
of  forgiveness  is  spoken  to  the  mind.  The 
whole  and  not  a  partial  reception  of  the 
glad  message  of  salvation  through  a  crucified 
but  risen  Christ,  is  that  which  assured  the 
hope  of  his  followers  of  eternal  life. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Ninth  Month  24,  1912. 


For  "The  Fbiend." 

A  Belated  Message  From  an  Unfaithful  Mes- 
senger. 

"  How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions? 
if  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him,  but  if  Baal, 
then  follow  him."  .  .  .  "And  Elijah 
said  unto  all  the  people,  Come  near  unto 
me."  .  .  .  "And  he  repaired  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  that  was  broken  down."  .  .  . 
"  Then  the  fire  of  the  Lord  fell  and  consumed 
the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and  the 
stones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked  up  the 
water  that  was  in  the  trench." 

Shall  we  not  repair  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
that  is  broken  down  in  many  of  our  hearts? 
and  will  we  not  experience  as  wonderful  an 
offering  of  acceptable  sacrifice  as  this  of 
three  thousand  years  ago? — a  spiritual  ex- 
perience that  God  is  good — the  still  small 
voice  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Soul  telling 
us  this  is  the  way  walk  thou  in  it. 

"O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good." 

G.  R.  M. 


One  writing  in  the  Baptist  Standard, 
under  the  title,  "Only  the  Old  Time  Gospel 
Draws,"  says:  "Last  week  I  was  in  St. 
Louis,  and  I  went  to  prayer-meeting.  The 
Gospel  of  the  crucified  Christ  was  preached, 
and  two  hundred  busy  people  heard  it 
gladly.  Hands  were  lifted  for  prayer,  and 
one  soul  found  peace  that  night  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  Next  morning,  1  passed  a  book 
store,  which  advertised  the  '  Works  of  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll  for  five  cents.'  The  clerk  said 
there  were  few  purchasers.  One  recalled 
the  prophecy  of  the  arch-infidel  that  inside 
of  a  hundred  years  the  Bible  would  be  a 
back  number.  One  publishing  house  sold 
last  year  over  three  and  a  quarter  million 
volumes  of  'The  Book.'  The  anvil  still 
stands  triumphant;  the  hammer  is  almost 
forgotten  in  the  dust  of  a  dozen  years!" 


Extracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  99.) 

Seventh  Month  21,  i8go. — By  train  we 
went  to  Allendale  via  New  Castle,  reaching 
Catton  Hill,  the  terminus  of  the  road, 
toward  2  p.  m.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
miscarriage  of  messages,  for  no  one  met 
us  as  we  had  anticipated  at  the  station, 
and  hiring  a  boy  and  trap  we  made  our  way 
to  John  Hall's  some  three  miles  beyond. 
Here  we  found  the  house  empty  of  inmates, 
for  all  were  busy  in  the  hayfield.  Before 
long,  however,  they  began  to  return,  and 
we  learned  that  the  Meeting  had  been 
arranged  for  this  evening  at  Allendale,  but 
our  coming  had  not  been  looked  for  till  a 
later  train.  By  7.30  therefore  we  were 
again  at  the  village,  and  somewhat  irregular- 
ly near  thirty  persons  gathered  at  the  neat 
little  Meeting-house,  including  several  of 
the  neighbors  who  were  not  Friends. 

My  place  seemed  to  revive  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  "  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?  He  that  spared  not  his  own 
Son  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us 
all  things."  I  felt  there  were  those  present 
who  needed  to  have  their  faith  confirmed  in 
Him  "who  hath  all  power  in  Heaven  and 
on  earth,"  who  knows  all  those  who  have 
given  their  hearts  to  Him,  and  who  will 
tenderly  care  for  them  in  every  time  of  need. 
My  sympathies  were  especially  drawn  out 
for  the  dear  young  people  who  largely 
composed  the  meeting,  some  of  whom  had 
come  seven  miles  to  attend  it.  They  were 
exhorted  to  faithfulness  in  doing  each  their 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  maintaining 
that  steadfast  Christian  walk  which  brings 
its  own  blessing,  and  is  such  a  source  of 
strength  to  those  among  whom  our  lot  may 
be  cast.  They  were  reminded  that  the 
smallness  of  their  numbers  should  not  dis- 
courage the  faithful  attendance  of  their 
meetings  for  Divine  worship,  ever  remem- 
bering the  Master's  promise  to  the  two  or 
three  only  who  gather  in  his  name  that  He 
will  be  in  their  very  midst. 

22nd. — Fairer  weather  came  with  another 
day,  but  bringing  a  high  wind  which  in- 
creased to  a  gale.  With  the  clearer  air  we 
got  fair  views  of  distant  hills  and  surround- 
ing moorland,  which  with  the  wooded  slopes, 
made  a  combination  that  was  highly  pic- 
turesque. Both  of  us  were  reminded  of  the 
Elklands  region  in  our  native  State,  which 
seemed  happily  blended  with  the  more 
cultured  scenery  of  the  Muncy  Valley. 
Writing  occupied  most  of  our  morning 
hours,  and  toward  evening  I  joined  the  hay- 
makers, a  treat  I  had  scarcely  expected  until 
I  should  reach  once  more  my  own  home  fields. 

23rd,  Middlehoro. — The  dear  people  were 
very  loving  and  I  felt  loath  to  leave  them, 
but  Jonathan  B.  Hodgkin  had  sent  his 
carriage  for  us  and  with  a  drive  of  some  six 
miles  we  found  ourselves  at  his  home  at 
Ay  ton,  where  we  had  a  warm  welcome  from 
him  and  his  lovely  wife  Mary  Anna,  a 
daughter  of  John  Pease  of  happy  memory. 

24th. — A  bright  morning  lighted  up  the 
beautiful  homestead,  and  brought  the  Cleve- 
don  Hills  seemingly  much  nearer,  while  the 
air  invited  us  to  a  ramble.  So  with-  our 
host  and  his  boy  Henry,  we  climbed  the 


highlands  to  the  South  and  scarcely  halted 
till  we  gained  the  summit  of  one  of  the  peaks, 
where  an  obelisk  of  stone  has  been  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Captain  Jas.  Cook,  the 
well-known  navigator  of  near  a  century  ago. 

25th. — Desiring  to  call  on  Wm.  Bening- 
ton,  the  only  brother  now  living  of  my  | 
honored  friend  John  Benington,  we  took  I 
the  train  for  Stockton.  Here  he  met  us 
with  his  carriage  and  took  us  to  dine  at  his 
pleasant  residence  some  two  miles  from 
the  town.  Though  a  man  of  eighty-seven, 
about  three  years  the  junior  of  his  brother 
John,  he  is  hale  and  ruddy,  with  quick, 
erect  carriage  and  bright  intellect.  He  has 
been  Mayor  of.  Stockton  and  has  held 
various  other  offices  of  public  trust.  It 
seemed  no  little  gratification  to  him  to  hear 
from  his  relatives  across  the  ocean,  and 
meet  with  us  as  their  friends. 

2gth. — Took  the  train  for  Bradford,  where 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  York  is  held  at 
this  time.  At  Alfred  Priestman's  we  dined, 
and  this  evening  was  the  Meeting  on  Minis- 
try and  Oversight.  Here  about  seventy- 
five  members  came  together,  also  Addison 
White  and  his  wife  from  Iowa,  who  had  not 
been  long  returned  from  their  visit  to  Nor* 
way.  Quite  a  discussion  took  place  on 
how  to  make  "  Meetings  on  Ministry  ancj 
Oversight"  more  practically  helpful  in  the 
work  of  the  Church.  No  very  definite 
conclusions  were  reached,  and  my  place 
seemed  to  be  to  point  out  the  opportunities 
which  are  continually  being  offered  for  a 
great  deal  of  efficient  help  to  our  fellow  mem- 
bers and  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  as 
our  hearts  are  kept  open  in  loving  sympathy, 
especially  for  the  young.  These  need  much 
of  fostering  care  and  counsel  of  their  more 
experienced  Christian  friends,  and  as  the 
two  classes  are  bound  together  in  Gospel 
love  they  become  very  helpful  to  one  an- 
other, and  indirectly  to  the  meetings  to 
which  they  belong.  This  view  seemed  to 
meet  with  some  response. 

30th. — Alfred  Wright  opened  in  a  weighty 
manner  a  prospect  which  had  now  matured 
with  much  clearness  for  visiting  in  Gospel 
love,  Friends  in  Australia,  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand.  He  had  received  from  his 
Monthly  Meeting  a  certificate  setting  him 
at  liberty  for  this  service,  and  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  after  the  expression  of  much  unity 
and  sympathy  with  him  directed  that  the 
minute  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  be  endorsed 
with  its  approval.  We  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  the  ministerial 
labors  of  this  dear  Friend,  and  I  could  but 
rejoice  he  had  been  called  into  these  distant 
fields  where  there  is  much  need  for  wise  and 
faithful  service.  He  leaves  several  mother- 
less children  behind  him,  but  informed  the 
meeting  that  they  had  been  carefully  pro- 
vided for  during  his  absence,  which  will 
probably  cover  a  period  of  not  less  than  two 
years. 

Eighth  Month  2nd. — Afternoon.  Took 
train  for  Sheffield:  Here  Chas.  Rowntree 
met  us,  and  with  him  we  went  to  James  H. 
Barber's  for  our  quarters.  Toward  evening 
I  took  a  walk  with  J.  B.  through  the  Park, 
a  great  boon  to  the  people  of  this  busy 
town  which  has  been  long  famed  for  its 
cutlery  and  steel  manufactures.   Our  host, 
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who  is  a  man  of  about  seventy-six,  has 
reared,  as  we  learned,  a  family  of  twelve 
children,  all  of  whom  are  still  living;  of 
these,  four  married  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  Priestman  family  of  Hull,  two  daughters 
married  two  brothers  Doncaster.  Their  six 
families  live  on  adjoining  properties  in  the 
little  village  of  Beauchief  near  Sheffield, 
and  with  one  exception  the  remaining 
children  live  in  Sheffield,  an  unmarried  son 
and  daughter  with  their  father.  The  mother, 
greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her, 
deceased  about  two  years  ago.  Such  a 
family  record  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Withal, 
the  closest  ties  of  affection  seemed  to  bind 
father  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters 
in  peace  and  harmony. 

jth,  Hull. — Here  about  forty  met  us,  and 
under  a  sense  of  my  own  littleness  and 
helplessness  without  the  blessed  Master, 
I  revived  the  words  of  his  Apostle  Peter  to 
the  impotent  man,  "Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  1  thee.  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise 
up  and  walk."  A  sweet  sense  that  the 
power  to  heal  and  to  help  the  souls  of  men 
to-day  must  come  from  the  same  source 
and  is  no  less  freely  offered  than  it  was  then, 
filled  my  heart  and  I  trust  my  words.  The 
meeting  was  a  good  one  and  the  dear  people 
parted  with  us  very  lovingly. 

utb,  Colchester. — The  people  were  largely 
of  the  working  class,  some  from  the  collieries 
near  by,  and  with  the  exception  of  Robert 
Crossland  and  his  family  there  were  none 
who  had  birthrights  as  Friends.  They 
seemed  to  me  like  somewhat  raw  material, 
and  needing  a  good  deal  of  help  if  they  were 
to  become  serviceable  to  our  religious 
Society  or  it  to  them. 

ijtb.  Rowntree  now  went  with  us 

to  "The  Retreat"  for  the  insane.  This 
valuable  institution  was  established  in  1796, 
largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Wm.  Tuke  and  Dr.  John  Fothergill.  It  is 
under  the  care  of  Directors  appointed  by 
York  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  is  visited 
monthly  by  a  committee  of  their  number, 
assisted  by  a  few  women  Friends  who  have 
been  requested  to  join  them  in  visiting  the 
Female  Department.  The  buildings  are, 
many  of  them,  old  but  in  good  repair,  very 
comfortably  furnished,  lighted  by  gas  and 
heated  by  hot  water;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
patients  can  be  readily  accommodated,  and 
the  applications  are  always  more  than  can 
be  received.  For  some  time  past  a  con- 
valescent ward  has  been  maintained  at 
Scarboro  to  good  satisfaction,  where  about 
ten  women  patients  are  domiciled  under  care 
of  a  matron.  The  management  throughout 
seemed  marked  by  great  carefulness  as  to 
details,  and  an  air  of  homelike  comfort  per- 
vaded the  different  departments.  A  well- 
planned  building  is  being  erected  for  excited 
patients  of  either  sex  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  main  establishment.  Dr.  Baker, 
the  Superintendent,  was  absent  temporarily, 
but  we  were  shown  most  freely  through  all 
parts  of  the  institution  by  one  of  his  assist- 
ants, Dr.  Hind. 

Returning  to  tea  at  Fielden  Thorp's  we 
passed  a  pleasant  evening  with  them  and 
their  young  visitors.    1  had  some  interesting 


talk  with  the  cook,  who  is  a  Friend,  F. 
Thorp's  wife  taking  me  to  the  kitchen,  which 
was  a  model  of  neatness  and  comfort.  The 
faithful  and  valued  servant  had  just  passed 
her  birthday,  her  son  had  brought  her  a 
basket  of  flowers,  and  the  mistress  was 
evidently  sympathizing  in  her  quiet  happi- 
ness and  doing  what  she  could  to  promote  it. 
The  marks  of  discipleship  were  sweetly 
manifested  in  this  worthy  woman,  and  1 
could  but  rejoice  over  our  common  interest  in 
Him  who  "though  Lord  of  all  took  upon 
Himself  the  form  of  a  servant." 

14th. — To  Ackworth  by  an  early  train; 
Frederic  Andrews,  the  Principal,  welcoming 
us  there.  The  meeting  had  been  arranged 
at  eleven  to  suit  us,  when  the  pupils,  teach- 
ers and  a  few  others  gathered  in  the  usual 
Meeting-house,  it  being  understood  that 
an  opportunity  for  seeing  together  the  adult 
members  generally  would  be  arranged  for 
to-morrow  evening.  The  pupils,  who  num- 
ber nearly  three  hundred,  took  their  places 
very  quietly  and  presented  an  interesting 
company.  Wm.  Lean  offered  a  brief  prayer, 
and  I  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  Psalmist's 
words,  "The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works," 
sweetly  realizing  that  no  age  or  condition 
is  beneath  or  beyond  his  loving  care. 

With  Frederic  Andrews  we  walked  through 
the  gardens  and  grounds,  and  saw  somewhat 
of  the  interior  of  the  school  buildings.  These 
have  been  the  outgrowth  of  successive 
generations.  The  original  building  was 
designed  for  a  foundling  hospital,  but  was 
purchased  by  Friends  in  1779,  Dr.  Fothergill 
and  Wm.  Tuke  being  among  the  active 
promoters  in  the  establishment  of  the  school. 
The  teaching  at  Ackworth  seems  careful 
and  thorough,  though  lacking  somewhat  in 
maps  and  other  appliances. 

Music  has  been  taught  in  the  girls'  De- 
partment for  several  years,  as  indeed  it  is 
in  most  of  the  Schools  of  Friends  both  in 
England  and  Ireland.  Unhappily  too,  this 
seems  only  following  a  general  demand  on 
the  part  of  parents  for  their  daughters, 
while  few  Friends'  houses  in  either  country 
are  without  musical  instruments  more  or 
less  expensive.  The  final  outcome,  as  re- 
gards the  future  of  our  Society,  can  scarcely 
be  otherwise  than  weakening  to  its  best 
interests. 

16th,  Leeds. — Daniel  Pickard  was  waiting 
for  us  and  took  us  to  his  home.  His  family 
at  present  consists  of  his  wife  Lucy,  a  son 
Edward  and  two  daughters,  Eliza  and  Esther. 
The  former  has  recently  been  acknowledged 
as  a  minister.  John  Whiting  called  in 
the  evening,  and  we  had  previously  paid  a 
visit  to  the  two  single  sisters  Hewitson  who 
seldom  are  able  to  get  to  meeting. 

i8tb,  Pontefraci.  After  the  meeting. 
Friends  parted  with  us  in  much  tenderness, 
several  expressing  the  warm  sympathy  they 
felt  with  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
one  with  earnestness  besought  me  to  use 
all  my  influence  in  bringing  about  a  renewal 
of  epistolary  correspondence  between  the 
two  bodies.  Dined  with  divers  Friends 
at  John  Chipchase's,  after  which  he  went 
with  us  to  see  the  Castle,  whose  earliest 
history  dates  back  to  the  Romans.  It  must 
have  been  very  extensive  at  one  period, 


while  it  had  also  subterranean  passages  and 
dungeons.  One  of  the  latter  was  reached 
by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  down  which  we 
descended  about  half  way,  the  whole  depth 
being  said  to  be  fifty  feet  below  the  surface. 
No  light  from  above  and  but  little  fresh 
air  could  have  reached  the  dismal  terminus 
of  the  stairway.  Pontefract  is  known  as 
the  center  of  a  district  where  the  liquorice 
plant  is  extensively  raised;  the  unusual 
depth  of  soil  favoring  its  growth.  Six 
manufactories  work  up  the  juice,  and  large 
quantities  of  small  lozenges  known  as 
"  Pontefract  cakes"  are  sent  in  all  directions. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Tobacco  and  Its  Effects. 

An  Address  to  its  Members  Adopted  by  Con- 
cord Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  F.ightb 
Month  13,  1Q12. 

The  desire  to  grow  and  be  strong  is  normal 
in  us  all;  it  is  a  gift  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
It  begets  in  the  thoughtful  man  and  woman, 
youth  and  maiden,  a  concern  to  preserve 
and  develop  the  powers  and  talents  with 
which  we  are  endowed;  and  the  desire  for 
such  development  in  one  another,  and  for 
the  removal  of  things  that  hinder  it,  is  a 
normal  fruit  of  the  love  of  Christ  operating 
in  our  hearts.  In  this  love  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  has  felt  drawn  to  stir  up  the  pure 
mind  seriously  to  consider  the  effects  of 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

It  is  the  general  agreement  of  physicians 
and  others  interested  in  the  problems  of 
bodily  efficiency,  that  the  use  of  tobacco, 
especially  in  early  life,  retards  the  healthy 
and  vigorous  development  of  the  body,  both 
in  the  muscular  and  in  the  nervous  systems. 

Evidence  of  this  belief  is  found  in  the 
facts  that  young  men  in  special  athletic 
training  are  forbidden  its  use;  that  in  many 
schools,  institutions  concerned  with  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  and  moral 
development  of  boys,  its  use  is  prohibited; 
that  some  railroad  companies,  and  many 
other  business  organizations,  refuse  to 
employ  smokers;  and  that  smokers  them- 
selves very  rarely  desire  that  their  sons 
shall  take  up  the  habit. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Kress,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
writes:  "Quite  a  sensation  was  created  in 
England  a  few  years  ago  when,  out  of  nearly 
twelve  thousand  volunteers  for  the  army 
who  considered  themselves  in  good  health, 
eight  thousand,  or  two-thirds,  were  at  once 
rejected;  and  out  of  the  entire  twelve  thou- 
sand, only  twelve  hundred  were  able  to 
pass  all  the  required  tests. 

"The  chief  cause  of  their  physical  dis- 
ability, as  stated  by  the  examiners,  was 
'smoking  as  boys  and  young  men'    .    .  . 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  out  of  the  sixty- 
seven  applicants  who  appeared  for  examina- 
tion to  enter  the  medical  department  of  the 
army,  forty-three  were  rejected,  having  what 
the  doctors  pronounced  'tobacco  hearts.'" 

Dr.  Robert  N.  Willson,  of  Philadelphia, 
writes:  "In  terms  of  the  physician,  and 
told  in  brief,  tobacco  is  purely  and  simply 
a  poisonous  drug,  having  no  beneficent  in- 
fluence, and  for  this  reason  removed  from 
the  authorized  list  of  medicaments  in  which 
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it  once  had  room.  It  has  no  food  value;  it 
is  a  narcotic  very  similar  to  opium  in  many 
of  its  features,  and  its  use  seldom  fails  to 
constitute  a  drug  habit."  Shall  we  not 
keep  ourselves  clear  of  such  a  habit? 

According  to  the  census  of  19 io  the  total 
value  of  tobacco  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1909  was  $416,695,000. 
During  the  same  year  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  public  schools  was  $401,397,747. 

The  upbuilding  of  our  children  seems  to 
cost  less  than  this  one  form  of  weakening 
our  people.  Let  us  be  careful  how  we  con- 
tribute even  our  mites  to  the  prosperity  of 
this  wasting  business.  Should  we  not  rather 
contribute  to  the  constructive  forces? 

To  most  women,  and  to  many  men,  the 
odor  of  tobacco  smoke  is  offensive;  the  ex- 
pectoration which  generally  accompanies 
the  habit  is  likewise  unpleasant.  Those 
who  have  formed  the  habit  are  greatly 
inconvenienced  if,  as  when  visiting,  they 
may  have  no  easy  opportunity  to  indulge 
themselves.  Shall  we  let  ourselves  or  our 
friends  be  thus  distressed? 

Tobacco  is  a  narcotic.  "The  almost 
universal  desire  to  be  in  a  state  of  partial 
unconsciousness  is  responsible  for  the  preva- 
lent use  of  narcotics.  But  no  such  desire 
can  exist  in  a  healthy  person,  since  the 
symptoms  associated  with  health  are  all 
agreeable  and  enjoyable."  The  soothing 
narcotic  effect  of  tobacco  tends,  moreover, 
to  silence  the  voice  of  conscience  when  it 
would  interfere  with  our  self-indulgence,  in 
seeking  our  own  ease  or  pleasure  regardless 
of  others,  or  of  the  duties  which  it  may  be 
ours  to  perform.  Should  we  not  keep  our- 
selves clear  of  this  narcotic  habit? 

Aside  from  all  considerations  of  personal 
comfort,  or  health,  or  desire,  let  us  consider 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Corin- 
thians: "  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple 
of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you?  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of 
God,  him  shall  God  destroy:  for  the  temple 
of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are." 

Many  smokers  have  found  that  with  an 
increase  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  has  come  the  conviction  that  they 
must  give  up  tobacco.  So  we,  all  of  us  who 
care  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  shall  we  not  carefully  shun  all  that 
may  prevent  our  full  service,  all  that  may 
deaden  our  spiritual  life,  all  that  "increases 
the  authority  of  the  body  over  the  mind"? 
"  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

The  argument  most  seriously  advanced 
in  support  of  smoking  is  that  it  facilitates 
social  and  business  intercourse.  This  is 
doubtless  true.  But  the  question  forces  itself 
on  us  whether  the  narcotic  effects  on  the 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  life,  especially 
of  the  young,  are  not  so  injurious  as  to  render 
the  seeming  business  or  social  advantage  a 
positive  harm  because  of  its  evil  influence. 

These  considerations  let  us  affectionately 
commend  to  one  another,  those  of  us  who 
do  not  indulge  in  the  habit,  that  they  may 
be  strengthened  to  resist  it  against  all 
temptations;  to  those  who  do  indulge,  that 
they  may  thoughtfully  determine  whether 
their  duty  and  privilege  does  not  lie  in  its 
discontinuance. 


Dear  friends,  let  us  not  shrink  from 
measuring  up  to  the  high  calling  of  Him  who 
has  called  us  to  be  his  friends,  to  whom 
He  has  promised  that  his  Spirit  will  come  and 
guide  us  into  all  truth  and  who  came  that 
we  might  have  life  and  have  it  abundantly. 
By  direction  of  the  meeting, 
Davis  H.  Forsythe,  Clerk. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  CHILD  ON  THE  JUDGMENT  SEAT. 

Where  hast  thou  been  toiling  all  day,  sweet  heart, 
That  thy  brow  is  burdened  and  sad? 

The  Master's  work  may  make  weary  feet 
But  it  leaves  the  spirit  glad. 

Was  thy  garden  nipped  with  the  midnight  frosts, 
Or  scorched  with  the  mid-day  glare? 

Were  thy  vines  laid  low,  or  thy  lilies  crushed, 
That  thy  face  is  so  full  of  care? " 

' '  No  pleasant  garden  toils  were  mine, 

I  have  sat  on  the  judgment  seat, 
Where  the  Master  sits  at  eve,  and  calls 

The  children  round  his  feet." 

How  earnest  thou  on  the  judgment  seat, 

Sweet  heart,  who  set  thee  there? 
'Tis  a  lonely  and  lofty  seat  for  thee, 

And  well  might  fill  thee  with  care. 

Go  back  to  thy  garden-plot,  sweet  heart, 

Go  back  till  the  evening  falls, 
And  bind  thy  lilies,  and  train  thy  vines, 

Till  for  thee  the  Master  calls. 

Go  make  thy  garden  fair  as  thou  canst, 

Thou  workest  never  alone; 
Perchance  he  whose  plot  is  next  to  thine 

Will  see  it  and  mend  his  own. 

And  the  next  may  copy  his,  sweet  heart, 

Till  all  grows  fair  and  sweet; 
And  when  the  Master  comes  at  eve, 

Happy  faces  his  coming  will  greet. 

Then  shall  thy  joy  be  full,  sweet  heart, 

In  the  garden  so  fair  to  see, 
In  the  Master's  words  of  praise  to  all, 

In  a  look  of  his  own  for  thee. 

— Charles. 


The  Dutch  Girl's  Letter.  —  Lucile 
Gulliver  in  the  children's  magazine,  Every- 
land,  tells  the  pleasant  story,  under  the 
above  title,  of  the  little  bargeman's  daugh- 
ter, Gretchen,  writing  a  letter  to  tell  the 
boys  and  girls  of  America  about  the  build- 
ing of  the  "  Palace  of  Peace."  "This  letter 
came  to  me,"  she  says,  "and  I  have  trans- 
lated it  for  Gretchen."  The  letter  begins: 
"  My  Dear  Girls  and  Boys  in  America: — 
"I  am  a  little  Dutch  girl  and  1  want  to 
tell  you  something.  It's  not  exactly  a  secret, 
but  it's  quite  as  nice  as  a  secret  because  it's 
about  a  really,  truly  Palace.  Now  this 
Palace  is  in  my  country,  and  it  is  large  and 
beautiful  and  has  a  tower  pointing  up  to 
heaven.  No  one  lives  in  it  yet  because  the 
workmen  are  still  busy  making  it.  But 
within  a  year  or  two  the  builders  will  gather 
up  all  their  tools  and  go  out  the  great  doors 
and  along  through  the  '  Little  Scheven- 
ingen  Woods'  toward  home,  and  then  all 
the  city  and  the  country  round  about  will 
be  saying  at  supper,  'Well,  the  great  Palace 
at  last  is  finished — really  finished — finished.' 
And  the  masons  and  the  carpenters  and 
the  stone-cutters  and  the  bricklayers  and 
the  electricians  and  all  the  others  will  be 
puffed  up  with  pride,  and  they'll  tell  their 


children  to  be  sure  and  remember  that  their 
fathers  built  the  Palace.  Hans — he  is  a! 
boy  who  sometimes  holds  my  yarn  while 
1  am  knitting  on  the  beach — Hans  ofteni 
tells  me  even  now  that  his  father  drove  I 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  nails  in  the 
great  Palace  Hall.  His  father  took  him' 
up  there  and  showed  them  to  him.  Oh, 
dear,  my  father  is  a  bargeman;  he  has  not; 
done  a  thing  for  the  Palace. 

"Now,  of  course,  palaces  are  not  so  very, 
very  rare  over  here  in  Europe,  because 
kings  and  princes  and  rich  noblemen  built 
many  of  them  in  days  gone  by,  and  filled 
them  with  great  pictures  and  gold  furniture 
and  beds  done  up  in  satin  and  velvet,  and 
then  moved  in  their  families  and  locked  the 
gates.  But  this  Palace  is  different  and  always 
will  be  different  because,  instead  of  being 
owned  by  one  big,  selfish  person,  it  belongs 
to  your  country  and  to  my  country  and  to 
all  the  countries  around  the  world.  Isn't 
that  wonderful?  I  think  it  is.  And  they 
call  it  the  '  Palace  of  Peace.' 

"It  all  came  about  in  this  way.  The 
nations  never  before  owned  a  Palace  to- 
gether because  they  have  been  too  busy 
quarreling  about  one  thing  or  another  to 
think  of  peace  and  Peace  Palaces.  But 
one  day  they  began  to  say  to  each  other, 
'  You  have  killed  so  many  of  my  soldiers 
and  I  have  killed  so  many  of  your  soldiers; 
you  have  brought  sadness  to  my  people 
and  I  have  brought  sadness  to  your  people; 
we  both  have  spoiled  each  other's  business, 
and  it  has  cost  us  many  fortunes  to  do  it. 
And  what  good  has  it  all  done?  Why  don't 
we  settle  our  quarrels  as  we  make  our  people 
settle  theirs — in  courts?  Then  we  could 
save  our  money  and  spend  it  for  good  things 
at  home.  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  a 
fine  plan?  Don't  you  really  think  that  that 
would  be  a  fine  plan?'  And  each  nation  said 
to  the  other,  'Hmmm — yes, — on  the  whole 
—only  I'm  afraid  you  won't  play  fair.' 

"Then  a  gentleman  named  Carnegie, 
who  was  born  in  Scotland  but  who  lives 
in  your  country  and  who  believes  that 
fighting  is  very  wicked,  said,  'Listen  to 
me,  nations.  I  will  give  you  $1,500,000, 
and  with  it  you  will  build  yourselves  a 
Palace  of  Peace  in  which  you  can  meet 
each  other  and  settle  your  quarrels  accord- 
ing to  laws.  Your  idea  to  try  to  do  away 
with  war  is  very  fine,  and  you  should  have 
a  noble  building  to  help  you.' 

"  Everyone  was  much  impressed,  and 
my  country  said,  'We  will  give  the  land 
for  the  new  Palace,  right  in  The  Hague, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  honor  our  friends 
among  the  nations.' 

"And  France  said,  'We  will  give  a  paint- 
ing and  a  tapestry  which  shall  be  for  the 
halls.' 

"And  England  said,  'We  will  give  some 
stained  glass  windows  for  the  halls.' 

"And  Italy  said,  'We  will  send  some  of 
our  finest  marble  for  the  Palace.' 

"And  Japan  said,  'A  gold  cloth  tapestry 
shall  be  our  present.' 

"And  your  country  said,  'The  Palace 
must  have  a  group  of  marble  statuary 
from  us.' 

"And  Norway  and  Sweden  said,  'Granite 
shall  be  sent  from  our  lands.' 
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"And  Switzerland  said,  'We  must  send 
a  clock  for  the  tower.' 

"And  Turkey  said,  'One  of  our  finest 
carpets  shall  be  chosen  for  the  council 
room.' 

"And  Brazil  and  Salvador  said,  'Our 
choicest  wood  shall  be  selected  for  the 
walls.' 

""And  so  the  nations  answered  each 
other  and  helped  each  other  with  costly 
gifts.  And  little  by  little  this  strange  and 
beautiful  Palace  has  been  growing  out  to- 
ward the  great  trees  which  stand  guard 
all  about  it  and  up  to  the  blue  sky.  You'll 
come  and  see  it  some  day,  won't  you? 
It's  yours,  you  know,  and  you  must  help 
to  keep  the  Palace  shining  and  spotless 
for  us  all. 

"Please  excuse  me  if  I  have  written  too 
long  a  letter,  but  there  was  a  lot  to  say. 
"  Your  little  Dutch  friend, 

"Gretchen  Bemmelen/' 


The  Way  They  Say  It  Elsewhere. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  peculiar  mode 
of  salutation.  In  the  United  States  the 
characteristic  salutation  is  "Hello!"  The 
telephone  is  accused  of  having  fastened  this 
upon  Americans,  but  in  truth  the  telephone 
only  adopted  a  word  already  familiar  to 
everybody. 

The  Arabs  say  on  meeting,  "A  fine 
morning  to  you." 

The  Turk  says  with  dignified  gravity, 
"God  grant  you  his  blessings!" 

The  Persian  greeting  is  familiar  to  all  the 
world  by  reason  of  its  quaintness,  "  May 
your  shadow  never  grow  less!" 

The  Egyptian  is  a  practical  man.  He  has 
to  earn  his  taxes  by  toil  under  a  burning  sun, 
and  accordingly  when  he  meets  his  fellow, 
he  asks,  "How  do  you  perspire?"  It  is 
obviops  that  in  low  latitudes  all  is  well  with 
a  laborer  so  long  as  he  perspires  freely. 

The  good  Chinese  loves  his  dinner. 
"How  are  you  digesting?"  he  kindly  in- 
quires on  meeting  a  friend. 

The  Greeks,  who  are  keen  men  of  business 
and  close  bargainers,  ask  one  another, 
"How  are  you  getting  on?" 

The  national  salutation  of  Naples  was 
formerly,  "Grow  in  grace!"  At  present,  in 
most  parts  of  Italy  a  phrase  equivalent  to 
"How  are  you?"  is  used. 

The  Spaniards  say,  "  How  are  you  pass- 
ing it?" 

The  French,  "  How  do  you  carry  yourself?" 

The  Germans,  "How  goes  it?" 

The  Dutch,  "How  do  you  travel?" 

The  Swedes,  "How  can  you?"  meaning 
"Are  you  in  good  vigor?" 

The  Russians,  "Be  well!" 

The  English-speaking  nations,  in  addition 
to  the  telephonic  "Hello!"  say  "How  are 
you?"  and  "How  do  you  do?" 

Caucasians  take  off  the  hat,  shake  hands, 
embrace,  bow  and  kiss,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  people  rub  noses,  touch  foreheads 
and  take  off  their  shoes. 

The  American  in  France  and  in  Italy  is 
sometimes  surprised  to  see  men  embrace 
and  kiss  one  another.  The  Italians  and 
the  French  in  turn,  look  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bow  and  hand  shake  as  cold. — New 
York  Sun. 


The  Future  of  Swarthmore  Hall. 

Briefly,  this  little  estate,  so  memorable 
in  the  history  of  Quakerism,  does  not  im- 
mediately become  the  property  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  but  our  participation  in  the 
recent  purchase  ensures  that  it  shall  eventu- 
ally belong  to  London  Yearly  Meeting. 
Emma  Abraham,  of  Liverpool,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Margaret  Fell,  has  had  a 
lifelong  desire  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
estate  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
was  sold,  under  the  stress  of  hard  times,  by 
her  ancestor,  John  Abraham.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  Friends  were  desirous 
that  this  interesting  historic  property  should 
not  again  be  subject  to  the  risks  of  private 
ownership  and  the  possible  appearance  on 
the  scene  of  the  speculative  builder.  The 
compromise  between  these  two  laudable 
ambitions  which  we  have  arrived  at  is  as 
follows: 

The  purchase  money  of  the  estate  will 
be  provided  in  two  equal  portions,  half  by 
Emma  Abraham  and  half  by  the  Friends 
who  have  kindly  responded  to  my  appeal. 
The  property  will  be  conveyed  to  her,  but 
our  moiety  will  remain  as  a  charge  on  the 
estate  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Emma 
Abraham  will  undertake  to  make  no  im- 
portant structural  change  in  the  building 
without  consulting  with  the  mortgagees: 
but  indeed  for  this  covenant  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  need,  for  she  loves  Swarth- 
more Hall  as  much  as  we  do,  and  is  adverse 
to  any  change  beyond  the  mere  necessary 
upholding  of  the  building.  She  will  grant 
all  reasonable  facilities  of  access  to  visitors, 
especially  visitors  from  a  distance,  who  may 
desire  to  inspect  the  premises.  A  covenant 
will  be  inserted  in  the  mortgage  deed  for- 
bidding redemption  of  the  property  except 
by  desire  of  the  mortgagees  and  assuring 
to  the  latter  the  right  of  pre-emption  on 
Emma  Abraham's  decease,  the  purchase 
money  to  be  the  same  as  the  moiety  now 
paid  by  [her],  plus  compensation  for  un- 
exhausted improvements. 

The  old  Hall  will  thus,  we  are  persuaded, 
be  lovingly  and  wisely  cared  for  during  the 
lifetime  of  its  new  owner,  and  will  eventually, 
as  before  said,  become  the  property  of  Lon- 
don Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

It  was  obviously  inexpedient  to  advertise 
widely  the  desire  of  Friends  to  purchase 
before  the  sale,  and  only  about  five-and- 
twenty  probable  donors  were  therefore 
consulted.  Now,  however,  I  hope  we  may 
see  the  establishment  of  a  Swarthmore  Hall 
Trust  Fund,  to  which  small  as  well  as  large 
contributions  may  be  made  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  scheme,  and  to  which 
some  of  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic  will, 
I  believe,  wish  to  subscribe.  There  is  not 
only  the  present  moiety  of  the  purchase 
money  to  be  provided  for,  but  also  probably 
some  part  of  the  expenses  of  repair  and  up- 
holding of  the  building:  and  looking  a  little 
further  ahead,  it  is  desirable  to  have  at 
least  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  final 
purchase  of  the  estate.  —  Thine  truly, 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  in  The  Friend  (London). 

The  garment  of  humility  is  for  thee;  the 
mantle  of  charity  is  to  cover  thy  neighbor. 
Don't  get  them  mixed. 


"When  as  a  child  I  laughed  and  wept 

Time  crept, 
When  as  a  boy  1  leaped  and  talked 

Time  walked, 
As  soon  as  I  became  a  man 

Time  ran, 
And  ever  as  I  older  grew 

Time  flew, 
I  turn  me  toward  the  setting  sun 

Time  done, 
Lord,  wilt  thou  not  receive  me  then? 

Amen." 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Tenth  Month 

7th  to  12th) : 
Kennett,   at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 

Tenth  Month  8th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Chesterfield,  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Tenth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Tenth  Month  8th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth 

Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Tenth  Month  9t  h,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Tenth  Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month 

9th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  10th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth 

Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  10th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  10th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,Tenth  Month 

10th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mount  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day, 

Tenth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Tenth  Month  12th,  at  10  a.  m. 


The  following  information  has  been  received  from 
Ed.  Harold  Marsh  of  England: 

Isaac  Sharp,  recording  clerk  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  Isabella  G.  Sharp  are  now  in  America, 
and  expect  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia 
about  the  end  of  Tenth  Month.  He  is  a  nephew 
of  the  late  Isaac  Sharp  who  was  one  of  the  besi 
known  and  most  traveled  Friends  of  a  previous 
generation.  He  is  probably  the  chief  authority  on 
contemporary  Quakerism  and  has  an  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  history,  organization  and  procedure 
of  Friends,  as  well  as  an  amazing  fund  of  personal 
anecdote. 

Isaac  Sharp  is  fourteenth  m  the  succession  _  ol 
recording  clerks  of  London  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
first  was  Ellis  Hookes,  who  was  appointed  about 
1657  and  held  the  office  for  twenty-four  years. 
The  fifth  was  Joseph  Besse,  the  historian,  who  was 
appointed  in  1746.  Isaac  Sharp  is  well  versed  in 
the  traditions  of  his  office  and  with  his  own  long 
experience  and  readiness  to  impart  information 
he  can  give  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  "Devon- 
shire House  and  Its  Associations."  He  can  also 
speak  on  "Eldership"  or  "Fifty  Years  of  English 
Quakerism,"  and  any  readers  of  The  Friend  who 
incline  to  invite  him  to  meet  with  Friends  in  thcu- 
neighborhood  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
him   care  Timothy  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind. 


The  following  appeared  in  Western  Work,  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa: 

The  Friends  church  in  Iowa  needs  a  generation  of 
young  men  who  are  money  makers,  hustlers,  down- 
to-date,  keen  young  men,  well  founded  in  the  faith; 
young  men  who  are  in  the  game  and  in  it  to  win; 
in  the  world,  full  of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  yet  not 
of  it;  young  men  who  arc  good  mixers,  who  socially 
and  otherwise  are  in  touch  with  people  of  wealth; 
young  men  whose  friendships  may  become  an 
asset  to  the  church. 

The  need  right  now  is  not  so  much  for  preachers 
as  for  Godly  men  who  have  a  penchant  for  purse 
filling-  not  so  much  for  missionaries  as  money 
makers;  not  so  much  for  teachers  as  top-not chers  in 
matters  of  finance.  If  it  is  known  that  there  is 
in  the  treasury  $25,000  to  the  credit  of  the  salary 
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account,  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  workers; 
there  will  be  at  hand  preachers,  teachers,  missionar- 
ies and  superintendents  of  departments — and  they 
will  be  good  ones.  This  is  not  making  the  great 
work  of  the  chinch  a  mercenary  matter — simply  a 
practical,  common  sense  view  of  the  present-day 
situation — the  need  and  how  to  meet  it. 


Correspondence. 

Editors  of  The  Friend: — 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  question  one  of  the  items 
entitled  "Romances  of  the  Soil"  on  page  94  and 
credited  to  the  Youth's  Companion.  The  item 
states  that  one  Hans  Koffoid  has  originated  a  new 
and  valuable  wheat  from  seed  taken  from  an  old 
Indian  mound.  Statements  similar  to  this,  ex- 
cepting that  the  origin  is  credited  to  an  Egyptian 
sepulchre,  have  been  in  circulation  for  many  years 
but  all  are  conclusively  shown  to  be  fabrications, 
and  there  is  no  fact  better  established  in  agriculture 
than  that  all  our  cereals  lose  their  vitality  in  a  very 
few  years.  Historically  also  we  know  that  the 
Indians  had  no  wheat,  consequently  if  Hans  Koffoid 
found  wheat  in  a  mound  which  grew  it  would  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  it  had  been  placed  there 
quite  recently,  certainly  within  ten  years. 

John  L.  Balderston. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  Passing  of  the  Clergy. — Among  Protest- 
ant denominations  the  clergy  is  regarded  as  a  pe- 
culiar office  separate  and  apart  from  the  great  body 
of  the  church;  the  clergyman  is  looked  upon,  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  as  a  mediator  between  man 
and  God,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  masses  is  supposed 
to  live  and  move  in  a  different  atmosphere  from 
other  people,  and  to  do  a  work  all  peculiar  to  him- 
self, in  which  the  "laity"  can  have  no  part. 

As  others  see  us,  the  Christian  Church  holds 
this  position  along  with  others,  and  our  ministers 
are  supposed  to  be  "reverend"  the  same  as  the 
clergymen  of  the  denominations.  This  we  repudi- 
ate, for  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  do  we 
find  authority  for  clerical  separatism.  One  man 
can  be  no  more  reverend  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
than  another.  The  priestly  idea  prevailed  in  Ju- 
daism. And  true  it  is  that  in  the  new  dispensation 
the  office  was  not  degraded  or  put  away,  but, 
instead  of  having  a  few  priests  to  enter  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  God's  presence  to  intercede 
for  the  masses,  every  Christian  is  made  a  priest 
unto  God,  and  through  "the  great  high  priest  that 
is  passed  into  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God" 
all  may  "come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  they  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help 
in  time  of  need."  While  on  earth,  in  the  eyes  of 
God  above,  and  in  the  Divine  economy  of  the 
church  below,  there  can  be  no  distinctions  between 
Christ's  followers,  save  those  natural  ones  made 
by  talents  bestowed  by  nature,  which  in  no  way 
affect  our  acceptance  with  God,  or  our  duty  and 
privilege  of  approaching  Him.  Every  one  must 
make  his  own  sacrifice,  every  one  must  perform 
his  own  consecration,  every  one  must  himself  com- 
mune with  his  Maker;  no  priest  or  preacher  can 
do  these  things  for  him.    .    .  . 

With  the  passing  of  the  clergy,  will  also  pass 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  church  of  to-day. 
The  clergy  themselves  are  a  problem  for  the  church, 
and  when  ultimate  Christianity,  Christian  unity, 
prevails,  there  will  be  no  clergy. — Christian  Stand- 
ard. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Crops  generally  throughout  the 
world  (his  year  are  larger  than  usual.  The  total 
yield  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat 
will  be  about  twenty  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  last  year,  it  is  estimated.  Spring  wheat  will 
total  about  300,000,000  bushels,  or  8,000,000  more 
than  the  record  crop  of  the  last  presidential  year. 

A  late  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "To 
protect  the  American  consumer  from  the  hardship 
of  eating  potatoes  with  warts  on  them,  all  potato 
importations  from  Great  Britain,  including  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  Germany,  Australia, 
Newfoundland  and  Island  Pierre  and  Miquelin, 
have  been  forbidden.  It  is  known  from  official 
reports  that  there  exists  in  these  countries  the 
disease  known  variously  as  potato  wart,  potato 
canker  and  black  scab.    This  vegetable  malady 


is  unknown  in  the  United  States,  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson  intends,  so  far  as  he  has  power 
under  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  that  it  shall 
continue  to  be  unknown." 

A  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  present 
average  price  of  necessary  commodities  and  the 
price  of  the  same  articles  a  few  years  ago,  by  which 
it  appears  that  if  100  represent  the  average  cost  of 
necessary  commodities  in  the  decade  1890-1899, 
the  cost  of  living  had  increased  by  the  year  1910 
to  138.8.  Upon  this  basis  of  100  as  representing 
the  average  cost  of  necessities  in  1890-99,  the  cost 
of  cattle  and  beef  increased  from  111.3  in  1900  to 
155.3  in  1910.  Milk  rose  from  107.5  to  147.1. 
Butter  rose  from  101.7  to  148.1.  Cheese  increased 
its  price  from  114.3  to  174.8.  Flour  cost  88.3  in 
1900  and  135.4  in  1910.  Cotton  goods  cost  123.8 
then  and  193.8  now.  Print  cloths  rose  from  108.6 
to  145.3.  Woolen  suitings  increased  from  115.8 
to  142.2. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  issued 
an  order  limiting  the  maximum  speed  of  its  trains 
to  seventy  miles  an  hour. 

A  despatch  from  Atlantic  City  of  the  25th  ult. 
says:  "High  seas  and  heavy  northeast  gales  caused 
havoc  with  small  shipping  all  along  the  Jersey 
coast  last  night  and  to-day,  demolishing  small 
structures  on  the  marshes,  wrecking  wharves  back 
of  the  beaches  and  driving  hundreds  of  small  boats 
ashore." 

From  Potts ville,  Penna.,  it  was  stated  on  the 
25th  ult.:  "Continuous  rains  for  the  past  three  days 
have  done  immense  damage  in  the  farming  and 
mining  sections  of  this  country,  destroying  crops 
which  remained  unharvested  in  the  agricultural 
regions  and  drowning  out  the  collieries,  thereby 
rendering  many  operations  idle."  At  Wilkesbarre 
on  the  25th  the  constant  rain  for  the  past  three 
days  had  caused  the  Susquehanna  River  to  rise 
rapidly  until  the  stream  was  twelve  feet  above  low 
water  mark. 

In  this  city  in  consequence  of  the  unusually  heavy 
rainstorm,  which  continued  without  cessation  for 
nearly  twenty-four  hours,  thousands  of  cellars  in 
every  part  of  the  city  were  several  inches  deep  in 
water  and  the  Schuylkill  River  was  threatening  to 
overflow  its  banks. 

Thomas  B.  Tynan,  warden  of  the  Colorado  State 
Penitentiary,  at  Canon  City,  in  an  address  has 
described  the  results  of  reforms  instituted  in  Col- 
orado under  which  1000  miles  of  improved  State 
highways  have  been  constructed  by  convicts.  He 
asserted  that  the  healthy  outdoor  life  led  by  the 
convicts  in  the  road  building  camps  improved  the 
temper  and  morals  of  the  most  hardened  criminal. 

In  a  convention  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, lately  meeting  in  Scranton,  the  manner 
in  which  epilepsy  can  now  be  cured  by  the  injection 
of  rattlesnake  poison  was  described  by  Dr.  Ralph 
H.  Spangler.  Injection  after  injection  of  the 
deadly  venom  has  been  introduced  into  the  veins 
of  epileptic  sufferers  in  Philadelphia.  Many  of 
the  severe  cases  under  treatment  have  maintained 
freedom  from  the  effects  of  the  disease.  It  is 
stated  that  epileptics  may  apply  to  any  Philadel- 
phia hospital  and  request  treatment  by  the  injection 
of  crotalin,  or  dried  rattlesnake  venom.  Crotalin 
is  readily  obtainable  of  Philadelphia  druggists. 

A  despatch  of  the  25th  ult.  from  Minneapolis  says: 
"Snow  again  fell  to-day  in  the  Northwest,  reports 
from  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota  telling  of  heavy 
falls  in  various  districts.  In  the  Twin  Cities  and 
central  Minnesota  a  rain,  which  had  lasted  twelve 
hours,  was  followed  by  a  cold  wave." 

A  school  has  been  carried  on  near  Downingtown, 
Pa.,  by  colored  people  for  about  six  years  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  of  their  own  race,  in  which 
it  is  required  of  all  that  in  addition  to  the  common 
school  education  they  learn  a  trade  such  as:  car- 
pentry, brick  and  stone  masonry,  painting,  uphol- 
stery, scientific  farming,  dairying,  poultry-raising, 
sewing,  millinery,  cooking  and  general  domestic 
science.  There  is  no  tuition  charged.  Board  is 
put  at  such  a  small  rate  that  with  little  sacrifice  the 
struggling  parent  or  guardian  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  Washington  says: 
"It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  wheat  will 
be  as  follows:  France,  335,974,000  bushels;  Rou- 
mania,  89,417,000;  Canada,  206,033,000.  Total 
production  in  the  following-named  countries, 
3,200,000,000  bushels,  or  6.7  per  cent,  more  than  last 
'year's  production:     Prussia,   Belgium,  Bulgaria, 


Denmark,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy.  |. 
Luxemburg,  Switzerland,  France,  Norway,  Nether- 1 
lands,  Roumania,  Russia,  India,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Tunis,  Canada  and  United  States." 

Vilhjalmar  Stefanson,  an  explorer,  has  returned . 
after  a  four-years'  sojourn  in  the  northernmost 
confines  of  British  America.  In  the  region  of  Coro-| 
nation  Gulf  they  found  numbers  of  "white  Eski-I 
mos."  Stefanson  believes  that  these  people  are! 
the  descendants  of  Scandinavian  colonists  who! 
settled  in  Greenland  in  very  early  times  and  whoj 
were  last  heard  from  five  hundred  years  ago.  None 
of  them  had  any  tradition  as  to  their  origin  and) 
only  three  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  white  man  or 
even  heard  of  them. 

A  despatch  from  Geneva,  Switzerland,  of  the 
23rd  ult.,  says:  "Every  country  in  the  world  except 
Italy  was  represented  by  delegates  at  the  Nine- 
teenth International  Peace  Congress,  which  was 
opened  here  to-day.  Speeches  denouncing  Italy's 
war  against  Turkey  were  made.  'The  most  la- 
mentable thing  about  this  war  is  that  it  was  not 
only  approved  by  the  Italian  people,  but  by  many 
we  had  counted  as  our  friends,'  said  Secretary 
Golay,  of  the  Peace  Bureau  of  Berne." 

It  was  stated  from  Messina,  Italy,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  that  the  volcano  Stromboli,  in  the  Lipari 
Islands,  again  is  in  eruption.  Cinders,  ashes  and 
incandescent  sand  are  being  ejected  from  nine 
craters,  and  dust  is  falling  in  quantities  over  the 
surrounding  country  and  outlying  islands.  Vine- 
yards and  crops  generaUy  are  suffering  heavily. 
The  spectacle  of  the  volcano  at  night  from  passing 
steamships  is  a  magnificent  one. 

A  despatch  from  Tokio,  Japan,  says:  "Damage 
exceeding  $20,000,000  was  caused  by  the  typhoon 
which  swept  Japan  from  end  to  end  on  the  22nd 
ult.,  while  the  loss  of  human  life  was  heavy  and  tens 
of  thousands  are  homeless.  In  Osaka,  20,000  houses 
were  ruined  and  all  the  breakwaters  and  harbor 
piers  were  washed  away.  Where  the  full  fury  of 
the  typhoon  was  centred  nothing  has  been  left 
standing.  Whole  villages  have  collapsed,  temples, 
schools,  houses  and  theatres  have  been  wiped  out 
and  in  some  places  forests  have  disappeared." 


NOTICES. 

Under  authority  of  a  committee  of  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship 
is  appointed  at  Birmingham  Meeting-house,  Tenth 
Month  13th,  1912,  at  2.30  o'clock.  All  interested 
are  invited. 

The  regular  meeting  for  worship  held  monthly 
at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  occurs  Tenth  Month  6,  at  3.45 
p.  m.  Friends  generally  are  desired  to  bear  this 
meeting  on  their  minds. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Hara'ey,  Superintendent. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  have  special  Pullman  cars 
attached  to  one  of  their  trains  for  the  accommodation 
of  delegates  to  the  Five  Years'  Meeting.  A  party 
of  ten  or  more  can  obtain  a  rate  to  Indianapolis 
from  New  York  of  $16.25;  from  Philadelphia, 
$14.45;  from  Baltimore  and  Washington,  $13.05. 
Pullman  car  rates,  New  York  to  Indianapolis, 
$5.00  and  $4.00.  The  train  will  leave  on  the  14th 
inst.,  New  York,  at  2.04;  Philadelphia,  4.30;  Harris- 
burg,  7.40;  arriving  at  Indianapolis  at  12.01  p.  m., 
the  15th. 


Died. — At  his  late  residence,  3841  Baring  Street, 
Philadelphia,  on  Ninth  Month  24th,  Kirkwood 
Moore,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age;  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia,  formerly  of  New  Garden  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.  He  loved  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  and  the;  companionship  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  was  throughout  his  life  a  regular  attender  of 
meetings  for  worship,  and  endeavored  to  live  con- 
sistent with  his  profession. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Too  Busy. 

Years  ago  a  Friend  remarked  in  a  small 
company  of  young  men  with  whom  he  felt 
the  closest  bond  of  fellowship  that  at  a  time 
in  his  life  many  years  earlier  he  had  held  the 
office  of  clerk  in  several  committees  and  had 
been  identified  pretty  closely  with  twenty- 
two  organizations,  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  Friends;  his  connection  with  these 
had  been  of  an  advisory  character  and  in  no 
instance  was  he  a  salaried  officer.  In  this 
connection  also  comes  to  mind  the  circum- 
stance of  another  Friend,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  was  intimately  identified  with 
fifteen  Friendly  interests  which  demanded 
his  presence  at  committee  meetings  held 
more  or  less  frequently.  Again  the  quaint 
and  significant  reply  of  another  Friend  to 
his  daughter  who  queried  of  him, — "  What 
shall  I  tell  people  is  thy  calling  or  business"? 
"Tell  them,"  he  said,  "that  I  am  in  the 
committee  business." 

A  recent  review  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions managed  and  largely  officered  by  mem- 
bers of  our  Yearly  Meeting  was  made,  and 
while  the  investigation  was  not  thorough, 
it  was  complete  enough  to  reveal  not  a  few 
new  facts  and  impressed  us  with  the  vast 
amount  of  voluntary  and  unrecorded  work 
many  Friends  were  carrying.  It  also  brought 
forcibly  to  notice  the  query,  are  there  not 
several  competent  and  willing  workers  who 
fail  to  be  initiated  into  service  at  the  right 
time  through  .diffidence  on  their  own  part 
or  through  indifference  on  the  part  of  those 
already  in  harness? 

There  are  about  one  hundred  organiza- 
tions that  could  be  named  off-hand,  and  to 
this  number  could  be  added  as  the  result  of 


research  several  others  in  the  outlying 
districts  of  Friends.  Many  organizations 
among  us  are  old  and  have  grown  to  positions 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  community. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  in  a  section  of 
country  that  was  of  Quaker  origin,  institu- 
tions dating  back  to  the  time  of  settlement 
should  have  much  of  the  Quaker  stamp  still 
upon  them,  though  in  no  sense  denomina- 
tional in  the  scope  of  their  work.  These, 
however,  are  only  some  of  the  activities  in 
which  we  participate  or  which  we  manage 
altogether;  from  time  to  time  in  our  history, 
new  demands  have  arisen,  and  new  organi- 
zations have  sprung  into  existence  at  their 
call.  Our  enrollment  of  members  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  double  demand  made 
upon  us,  and  individuals  naturally  fitted  for 
public  work  have  been  called  upon  for  a 
double  measure  of  service  and  have  willingly 
responded  to  the  call. 

There  is  no  special  reason,  so  far  as  we 
know,  at  this  present  time  for  a  readjustment 
along  any  of  the  lines  hinted  at  in  the 
opening  remarks  of  this  paper;  but  it  seems 
that  it  might  be  especially  timely  to  urge 
upon  the  leisure  class  among  us,  which  class 
relatively  is  on  the  increase,  that  they 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  willingness  to  enter 
the  field,  having  made  a  study  of  themselves 
first  to  know  which  class  of  service  most 
appeals  to  them.  This  need  not  have  the 
least  tincture  of  egotism,  for  if  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  as  young  men  and  young  women 
to  know  our  preferences  and  aptitudes 
toward  a  contemplated  business  or  pro- 
fession, the  same  reason  would  hold  that  we 
should  consult  our  own  leanings  in  taking 
up  public  work.  There  are  men  who  fill 
out  a  life  of  usefulness  to  the  public  if  they 
devote  it  to  the  cause  of  prison-work,  who 
would  contribute  little  to  the  management 
of  a  hospital,  or  the  reverse.  Again  others 
have  gifts  of  business  management  that  will 
render  them  invaluable  on  a  school  board, 
though  they  have  no  college  traditions  in  the 
family. 

Another  thought  is  uppermost;  there  was 
a  time  when,  more  than  at  present,  boards 
of  management  and  presiding  officers,  clerks 
of  meetings,  etc.,  held  on  until  past  the  age 
of  efficient  service.  This  works  a  double 
or  treble  injustice.  The  places  of  younge 
and  more  competent  men  and  women  are 


taken  and  their  interests  diverted  to  some 
other  channels  of  work  and  so  never  gained 
to  the  cause  in  hand.  The  democratic 
spirit  is  not  fostered  as  it  might  be,  but  in 
ts  place  a  spirit  of  inherited  rights  finds 
place  even  in  a  Quaker  board,  which  is  not 
n  the  spirit  of  our  traditions.  And,  lastly, 
the  sad  spectacle  is  sometimes  seen  of  those 
who  have  been  active  and  efficient  leaders, 
no  longer  keenly  alive  to  present-day  issues, 
measuring  by  force  of  circumstances  to-day's 
problems  by  yesterday's  yardstick,  which 
las  either  shrunk  or  expanded  and  is  no 
longer  true. 

Possibly  as  an  organization  our  Society 
stands  very  fair  in  comparison  with  other 
bodies  in  the  matters  just  referred  to. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  Society,  number  for 
number,  carries  greater  burdens  for  the 
public  good,  with  less  expectation  of  recogni- 
tion by  the  public,  and  probably  a  similar 
service  is  not  rendered  more  effectively. 

In  most  nominations  to  office  in  our 
Vleetings  something  more  than  mere  busi- 
ness judgment  has  been  supposed  to  in- 
fluence those  who  present  the  names;  as 
the  gift  in  the  ministry  is  from  the  one 
Fountain  of  all  true  ministry,  so  we  believe 
s  eldership  which  fosters  and  counsels  it, 
so  too  the  overseership  which  guards  and 
advises  the  flock  and  so  on  down  the  list. 
So  too  in  appointing  a  board  of  management, 
it  has  always  been  the  theory  to  move  with 
deliberation.  A  body  of  men,  willing  and 
anxious  to  be  guided  aright  will  have  a  busi- 
ness judgment  enlightened  and  not  obscured 
by  the  method  Friends  practice. 

We  as  a  Yearly  Meeting  have  at  times 
been  unjustly  censured  because  we  were 
slow  to  take  on  new  burdens,  or  seemingly  a 
little  slack  in  initiating  new  methods  and 
devising  new  schemes  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  seemed  to  call  for.  Sometimes 
probably  there  has  been  good  ground  for 
the  censure  which  has  been  passed,  oftener, 
we  believe,  had  our  critics  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  present  record  of  our 
work  they  would  have  been  silenced.  There 
are,  as  already  stated,  several  veteran 
organizations  which  require  men  of  unusual 
gifts  to  manage  them.  If  one  gives  himself 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  particular  meeting 
and  identifies  himself  with  a  few  active 
philanthropic  bodies  besides,  he  has  filled 
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his  time,  and  is  in  the  long  run  in  a  fairer 
way  of  rendering  a  valuable  service  to  the 
public  than  were  he,  in  addition  to  these, 
a  willing  candidate  to  enter  new  fields. 

It  is  true  that  if  you  want  to  have  some- 
thing done,  you  go  to  the  busiest  man  and 
not  to  the  least  busy  man  you  can  find.  It 
is  equally  true  that  nature  has  so  constituted 
us  that  we  cannot  all  be  equally  busy. 
The  natural  corollary  growing  from  these 
two  statements  is  this.  Our  interests  do 
not  need  to  be  widened,  already  we  have  as 
many  projects  under  care  as  a  body  of  4,444 
people  (and  not  a  few  of  these  below  or 
beyond  the  age  of  efficiency)  have  a  right  to 
undertake.  If  there  are  some  who  feel  that 
from  the  multiplicity  of  their  appointments, 
only  second  or  third  rate  service  can  be 
given,  it  is  probable  that  they  need  to  make 
a  new  schedule,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  but 
natural  to  look  for  successors  among  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  promise, 
who  need  only  time  and  practice  to  equal 
the  ones  whom  they  are  about  to  succeed. 

D.  H.  F. 

The  Basis  of  Silence. 

A  Quaker  Experience. 
Strangers  often  fail  to  understand  the 
practice  of  Friends  of  holding  their  public 
worship  "on  the  basis  of  silence  and  without 
prearrangement,  '  but  people  who  attend 
these  meetings  have  experiences  which  they 
cannot  easily  express  but  which  explain  the 
existence  of  the  Society  of  Friends  through 
over  two  and  a-half  centuries,  and  show  even 
to  outsiders  that  the  "basis  of  silence"  has 
its  advantages.  At  times  these  experiences 
(writes  a  correspondent)  become  more 
tangible  than  usual,  and  a  case  in  point  oc- 
curred at  one  of  the  meeting-houses  in 
Central  London  a  day  or  two  ago. 

A  Friend  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  at- 
tending that  meeting  happened  to  be  present 
and  felt  a  call,  without  any  premeditation, 
to  preach  from  the  text:  "Many  are  called 
but  few  are  chosen."  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  a  young  man,  who  also  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  attending  there,  and  is  not  in  mem- 
bership, said  that  during  the  last  week  he 
had  had  discussions  with  his  father  about 
that  text,  and  they  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  what  it  really  meant.  That  morn- 
ing he  had  felt  a  strange  drawing  to  go  to 
that  city  meeting.  He  reasoned  with  him- 
self that  it  was  a  long  way  off,  involving  a 
train  journey  each  way,  and  that  he  could 
not  see  any  reason  for  going;  he  would  go 
some  other  day.  But  still  he  felt  drawn  to 
go  there  that  day,  and  at  last,  yielding  to  the 
impulse,  he  went.  And  at  that  meeting  he 
received  his  answer.  Readers  of  William 
and  Mary  Howitt  will  remember  that  these 
authors  chronicle  similar  experiences. — E. 
H.  Marsh,  in  the  Christian  World,  Ninth 
•   Month  5,  1912. 

"  Patience  in  low  seasons  is  an  excellent 
anchor;  and  hope  bears  up  the  soul." 


!  ktracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Concluded  from  page  109.) 

Eighth  Month  27,  i8go,  Nottingham. — At 
the  cemetery,  not  far  from  the  Castle,  we 
alighted  to  see  the  curious  caves,  some  of 
which  were  said  to  have  been  made  and 
inhabited  by  Robin  Hood  and  his  "merry 
men"  when  not  ranging  through  Sherwood 
Forest  which  closely  bordered  upon  Not- 
tingham. The  rock  with  which  much  of 
the  town  is  underlaid  is  of  the  red  sandstone 
formation,  singularly  adapted  for  cutting, 
yet  quite  enduring  in  its.  texture.  Parts 
of  this  rocky  substratum  are  being  used  as 
vaults  for  the  dead,  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 

28th,  Eatingion. — It  was  most  enjoyable 
and  refreshing  to  see  once  more  dear  Isaac 
Sharp  apparently  in  good  health  and  bravely 
preparing  for  his  second  mission  round  the 
world,  as  though  he  were  fifty  years  younger. 
On  parting  for  the  night  he  offered  a  sweet 
prayer  for  us  all. 

At  the  usual  hour  the  household  repaired 
to  the  little  meeting-house  on  the  edge  of 
the  garden.  It  is  approached  by  a  grove  of 
lofty  elms,  and  nestles  cosily  among  others, 
with  its  ivy-clad  walls  and  narrow  casement 
windows.  Scarcely  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing more  than  fifty  persons,  the  seats  until 
quite  recently  had  no  backs  for  the  comfort 
of  the  elderly  people,  and  a  stove  had  been 
introduced  but  a  few  years  ago.  The 
worshippers  on  this  occasion  numbered 
twelve  in  all.  A  sense  of  reverent  peaceful- 
ness  soon  spread  over  us,  and  I  rose  with 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "There  is  a  river 
the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the 
City  of  God,  the  holy  place  of  the  taber- 
nacles of  the  Most  High.  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be  moved.  God 
shall  help  her  and  that  right  early."  I  was 
afresh  impressed  with  the  assuring  view  that 
the  river  of  Divine  love  and  goodness  is  as 
full  and  fresh  and  flowing  as  ever  it  was,  and 
that  the  whole  "heritage  of  God"  wherever 
scattered  and  whatever  their  needs,  are 
graciously  invited  to  drink  thereof  and  be 
satisfied.  Then  I  knelt  in  prayer  for  a 
blessing  on  the  dear  aged  servant  who  is 
once  more  entering  upon  the  world's  harvest 
fields,  ready  if  need  be  to  lay  down  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  blessed  Master  and  only 
asking  that  he  "may  finish  his  course  with 
joy,  and  the  ministry  which  he  has  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God."  For  ourselves  too  who 
are  about  to  quit  our  part  in  a  kindred 
service,  a  blessing  was  asked  upon  the  seed 
which  had  been  so  often  sown  in  weakness, 
that  it  might  be  raised  in  power  by  the  "Lord 
of  the  harvest,"  who  only  can  give  the  in- 
crease. Dear  Isaac  Sharp  followed  in  a 
tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise.  Thus 
our  little  gathering  proved  a  sweet  love  feast 
to  us  all.  Upon  separating  we  walked 
with  our  venerable  friend  to  his  humble 
abode  in  the  village.  Two  rooms  in  a  neat 
cottage  with  thatched  roof  and  vines  clinging 
tenderly  about  the  doors  and  windows, 
were  suggestive  of  that  quiet,  yet  homelike 
comfort  that  would  satisfy  the  moderate 
desires  of  the  good  man.  Here  for  more 
than  two  years  past  he  has  been  making 


his  home.  The  housekeepers  were  two 
worthy  Methodist  women,  and  they  evi-  | 
dently  knew  how  to  appreciate  such  a  guest.  •• 
With  I.  Sharp  we  called  on  two  single  [ 
women  Friends  who  are  his  near  neighbors,  \ 
and  both  confirmed  invalids.  Yet  we  were  1 
not  long  in  recognizing  in  them  the  marks  > 
of  the  humble,  trustful  disciples  of  a  common 
Master,  and  our  brief  call  seemed  to  dc  :, 
them  good. 

Bidding  farewell  to  our  kind  friends,  and  | 
a  loving  adieu  to  dear  Isaac  Sharp,  we 
joined  Thompson  Sharp  who  rode  with  ^ 
us  to  Sibford,  nearly  eleven  miles.    Here  f 
we  halted  at  the  school,  where  Robert  Oddie! 
is  principal.    This  is  one  of  the  institution:  \ 
established   by   Friends   mainly   for   the  >, 
descendants  of  disowned  members.  The' 
appointments  are  plain  but  substantial  ; 
and  the  number  of  pupils  is  well  maintained!  , 
At  present  there  are  thirty-seven  boys  anc  , 
twenty-five  girls.    After  tea,  they  were  al 
collected  with  the  five  teachers,  and  the 
principal  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  alse  ■ 
a  portion  of  T.  P.  C.'s  "  Passages  from  th< 
Life  of  Geo.  Fox,"  which  he  had  been  reading 
regularly  to  them.    Then  I  spoke  to  then 
upon  several  subjects  of  importance.  A: 
they  passed  out  to  bed,  they  all  shook  hand: 
with  us,  quite  an  undertaking  for  both  parties 
2gth. — I    walked   with    Richard  Lamt 
through  some  of  his  fields,  where  the  harvest : 
ing  was  steadily  progressing;  one  of  th< 
crops  of  wheat  still  uncut,  he  thought  would 
yield  at  least  forty  bushels  to  the  acre 
Richard  Lamb  is  a  successful  farmer,  oci 
cupying  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  keeping 
usually  about  five  hundred  sheep,  thirt) 
milch  cows,  besides  a  large  number  of  bee' 
cattle.    As  a  rule  he  raises  all  his  own  stockj 
and  finds  it  profitable  to  keep  twenty  met 
constantly  in  his  employ.    Their  pay  i: 
equivalent  to  about  seventy-five  cents  pe; 
day,  they  finding  themselves  and  living  ii 
the  neighborhood.    He  thus  needs  little  0 
no  extra  help  through  his  harvest.    He  ha: 
eleven  children  living,  three  of  whom  ar< 
farmers,  and  one  lives  in  Ireland.    R.  L 
is  an  acknowledged  minister  in  our  Society! 
and  one  of  the  few  now  in  England  wh( 
retain  the  distinctive  dress  of  Friends. 

We  called  after  the  meeting  on  Wm 
Wells  who  had  recently  lost  his  wife,  whe; 
we  were  told  was  a  lovely  and  valuable 
woman.  Then  dined  at  the  school.  Upoij 
the  close  of  the  meal  the  principal  said  t(: 
the  children  that  in  commemoration  of  the 
visit  of  bur  dear  Friends  from  Philadelphia 
he  proposed  they  should  have  a  holida) 
for  the  afternoon.  This  he  was  sure  wouk 
meet  their  approval,  and  in  token  thereo 
they  might  upon  getting  up  stairs  give  three 
British  cheers,  the  girls  first  and  then  the] 
boys.  He  knew  they  all  had  good  lungs: 
so  they  might  do  their  best.  Presently 
therefore  the  shouts  resounded  in  excellent! 
style  till  the  play  ground  rang  again;  anc 
when  the  principal  told  the  happy  childrer 
of  a  treat  which  our  good  friend  T.  P.  Cope 
had  given  him  the  wherewithal  to  provide 
their  Philadelphia  visitors  rose  still  highei 
in  their  regard.  Richard  Lamb  now  took 
us  a  drive  through  his  well-tilled  farms, 
where  many  of  his  sheep  and  cattle  were 
reveling  in  rich  pasture. 
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31st,  London,  First-day. — At  Westminster 
Meeting  in  the  morning.  Caroline  E. 
Stephen  offered  fervent  prayer.  Edwin  R. 
Ransom  spoke  feelingly  upon  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Divine  Grace  to  sustain  under 
the  trials  of  life,  and  to  keep  in  perfect 
Deace  the  minds  of  those  who  know  what  it  is 
to  stay  themselves  upon  the  Lord.  I  re- 
vived the  words  of  the  Master  to  his  disciples 
jpon  the  sea  of  Galilee  where  they  had 
'toiled  all  night  but  had  taken  nothing;" 
'Cast  the  net  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
ihip  and  ye  shall  find;"  and  how  at  his 
;ommand  they  had  let  down  the  net  and 
:he  taking  of  a  multitude  of  fishes  was  the 
■esult.  A  lesson  was  drawn  from  our  Lord's 
vords  and  the  prompt  obedience  of  the 
lisciples  on  this  occasion,  whereby  we  ought 
:o  learn  the  cause  of  many  of  our  dis- 
ippointments  in  things  spiritual.  Especial- 
y  is  this  observable  when,  upon  coming 
vith  our  brethren  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  and 
:ven  desiring  a  blessing  at  his  hand,  we 
iuffer  our  thoughts  to  wander  far  and  wide 
rom  what  should  be  their  center  and  their 
:rust.  Or  we  may  be  waiting  to  hear  words 
rom  servants,  when  we  ought  to  be  looking 
>nly  to  the  Master.  In  either  case  we  are 
;asting  the  net  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ship, 
ind  therefore  we  too  may  toil  long  yet  take 
lothing.  So  also  in  the  many  needs  of  our 
:ouls,  for  if  these  are  to  be  satisfied  we  must 
)e  emptied  of  self,  yet  strong  in  the  faith  that 
it  who  is  at  once  the  hope  and  the  joy  of 
lis  people  can  and  will  help  us.  Then  we 
;hall  find  there  will  be  no  disappointment. 

Ninth  Month  2nd. — Afternoon,  went  to 
he  usual  week-day  meeting  at  Chelsea, 
rlere  there  met  with  us  five  women  only, 
ncluding  Caroline  E.  Stephen.  But  1  soon 
elt  we  were  in  good  company,  and  best  of 
ill  that  we  had  the  blessed  Master' s  presence. 
Vly  place  seemed  to  dwell  upon  the  declara- 
ion  of  the  Most  High  through  his  prophet, 
'When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water  and 
:here  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for 
hirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God 
)f  Israel  will  not  forsake  them."  I  felt  sure 
:hat  more  than  one  of  our  little  company 
belonged  to  the  class  to  whom  these  assuring 
promises  appertained,  and  the  Gospel  stream 
lowed  freely  forth.  In  a  letter  from  C.  E. 
Stephen  with  reference  to  one  of  the  tender- 
spirited  women  who  were  present  at  our 
neeting,  she  writes,  "  Every  word,"  she 
;aid  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "went  right  into 
ny  heart  so  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  hardly 
:ontain  myself."  "  I  know  (the  letter 
:ontinues)  that  every  word  was  bringing 
:omfort  to  her,  as  indeed  it  did  to  me." 
rhe  meeting  over  we  had  a  sweet  visit  and 
oving  parting  with  C.  E.  Stephen. 

$th,  Liverpool. — After  supper  Ellen  Robin- 
son, whom  we  had  more  than  once  met 
very  pleasantly,  called  to  say  farewell, 
and  later  our  good  friends  Dr.  Thorpe  and 
\nnie,  who  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  us 
to  England.  It  was  delightful  again  to 
meet  them. 

6th. — We  bade  our  kind  friends  farewell, 
and  again  hats  and  handkerchiefs  waved 
till  we  were  lost  in  the  distance,  as  they  had 
done  some  sixteen  months  ago  from  the 
Dther  shore.  The  afternoon  was  bright; 
a  quiet  sea,  a  starlight  night,  and  a  chat 


on  deck  with  an  intelligent  young  man 
closed  the  peaceful  day.  As  I  lay  my  head 
upon  the  pillow  of  our  narrow  berth  and 
recalled  the  goodness  and  mercies  which  had 
flowed  in  a  continuous  stream  since  we  left 
our  native  land,  and  realized  that  we  were 
indeed  turning  our  faces  thitherward  once 
more,  my  heart  was  filled  with  a  quiet 
melody  of  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

14th,  Olney,  Philadelphia. — Once  more  in 
the  restful  quiet  of  my  own  home,  surrounded 
by  all  its  comforts  and  blessings,  and  re- 
calling in  rapid  review  the  mercies,  preserva- 
tions and  tender  care  of  my  Heavenly 
Father  throughout  our  lengthened  stay  in 
foreign  lands,  I  could  but  pour  out  my  heart 
in  grateful  service;  He  had  now  led  me  back 
again  rejoicing,  bringing  with  me  the  sheaves 
of  his  soul-satisfying  peace. 

Returning  Minute  of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

From  our  Morning  Meeting  on  Ministry 
and  Oversight,  held  in  London  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  Tenth  Month,  1890. 

To  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting;  to  Abington 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  to  he  held 
in  Philadelphia. 

Dear  Friends: — Our  beloved  Friend  Sam- 
uel Morris  with  his  companion  Thomas  P. 
Cope  having  concluded  their  service  within 
the  limits  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  and  re- 
turned to  America  in  the  course  of  last 
month,  we  testify  that  they  have  labored 
amongst  us  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel 
with  faithfulness  and  diligence  and  in  the 
meekness  of  Heavenly  wisdom.  As  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  our  dear  friend  Samuel 
Morris  has  gone  in  and  out  amongst  us  in 
humility  and  love,  manifesting  his  continued 
dependence  upon  the  direction  and  blessing 
of  his  Divine  Master.  His  testimony  has 
been  sound  and  edifying,  bearing  witness 
to  the  freeness  and  fulness  of  the  redemption 
which  is  in  Christ,  and  the  necessity  and 
blessedness  of  his  presence,  and  reign  by 
his  Spirit  in  the  heart.  The  conduct  of 
himself  and  his  dear  companion  has  been 
circumspect  and  exemplary,  such  as  has 
greatly  endeared  them  to  us. 

Besides  a  very  general  visit  amongst 
Friends  in  this  nation  and  in  Ireland,  our 
dear  friends  have  traveled  in  several  parts 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  where  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  their  labors  have 
been  instrumental  in  the  comfort  and  en- 
couragement of  those  under  our  name,  and 
of  other  sincere-hearted  inquirers  after 
Truth. 

We  part  with  these  beloved  brethren  in 
much  affection.  Their  visit  has  been  graci- 
ously blessed  by  the  Great  and  Good 
Shepherd  of  the  Flock  to  our  help  and 
encouragement.  We  have  accepted  it  as  a 
renewed  evidence  that  He  has  called  us  to 
be  one  people,  knit  together  in  his  Truth 
and  love. 

We  are  your  Friends  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  Gospel. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Meeting  aforesaid, 

J.  B.  Braithwaite,  Clerk. 

"The  Truth  needs  no  ornament,  neither 
does  a  beautiful  person." — Wm.  Cowper. 


[The  graduating  class  of  Friends'  Board- 
ing School,  Barnesville,  O.,  recited  in  concert 
the  following  valedictory  at  the  1912  com- 
mencement exercises.] 

VALEDICTORY. 

MABEL   H.  CAMEKOtf. 

The  star  we  have  followed  flames  on, 

And  we  must  set  sail  and  be  gone 

Lest  we  lose  the  bright  gleam  of  its  (rail. 

Sad  derelicts,  floating  afar, 

Were  we  if  the  light  of  our  star 

In  the  height  of  our  heaven  should  fail. 

Thus,  ringing  through  our  hearts,  there  swells  a  song; 
And  all  our  pulses  answer  the  refrain. 
With  buoyant  thoughts  and  youthful  courage  strong 
We  set  our  eager  faces  toward  the  sea. 
Yet,  O  fair  star  that  leads  us  on  our  way, — 
Star  of  our  hope  and  purpose — we  would  fain, — 
Although  with  ceaseless  zeal  we  follow  thee — 
Yet  linger  for  a  little  thoughtful  while 
Where  for  so  long  our  boats  at  anchor  lay 
Upon  the  pleasant  shores  of  this  fair  isle. 
Here  have  we  gathered  many  precious  things; — 
Stores  for  our  voyage  out  across  the  sea, 
Gold  for  our  commerce  in  the  world  of  men, 
And  courage,  strength,  and  power  that  knowledge 
brings. 

Here  have  we  conned  the  markings  of  the  charts 
Of  those  broad  waters  where  our  course  may  be, 
And  plucked  the  golden  fruit  from  many  a  tree, 
And  gathered  fairy  blossom  forms  of  hopes; 
And  oft  we  raced  upon  the  sand,  and  then 
Held  joyful  sport  across  our  island  slopes; 
And  all  the  while  a  song  was  in  our  hearts : — 

There's  a  star  in  the  blue  of  the  sky, 

And  our  course  shall  be  guided  thereby, 

As  over  the  ocean  we  sail. 

Sad  derelicts,  floating  afar, 

Were  we  if  the  light  of  our  star 

In  the  height  of  our  heaven  should  fail. 

And  yet,  fair  star,  we  still  would  linger  here 

A  little  space  upon  our  island  shore, 

To  clasp  the  hands  of  comrades  kind  and  dear, 

To  breathe  a  tender  message  of  farewell 

Before  we  sail  away  to  come  no  more. 

We  know  our  course  is  onward  and  not  back, 

We  know  we  cannot  here  forever  dwell; 

Yet  we  were  happy  here  as  day  by  day 

We  toiled  or  played  beside  some  genial  friend. 

To  those  whose  perfect  friendship  knew  no  lack 

A  parting  hand  sincere  would  we  extend. 

To  all  our  comrades  we  would  pause  to  say, 

Rich  have  our  pleasures  been  because  of  you. 

Now  that  our  dwelling  here  with  you  must  end, 

And  we  must  set  our  sails  and  say  adieu, 

We  bid  you  follow  still  your  guiding  star; 

And  though  the  clouds  may  overcast  the  blue, 

And  hide  awhile  the  radiance  of  its  gleam, 

Or  if  its  shining  seem  but  dim  and  far, 

Still  follow  on  and  hearken  to  the  song, 

The  wonder,  and  the  magic,  and  the  dream, 

That  swells  or  falls  in  rhythm  sweet  and  strong: — 

There's  a  star  in  the  blue  of  the  sky, 

And  our  course  shall  be  guided  thereby, 

As  over  the  ocean  we  sail. 

Sad  derelicts,  floating  afar, 

Were  we  if  the  light  of  our  star 

In  the  height  of  our  heaven  should  fail. 

And  still  we  linger  ere  we  sail  away, 
An  earnest  word  of  gratitude  to  speak 
For  those  who  on  this  bounteous  island  dwell 
To  help  the  mariners  while  here  they  stay, 
To  teach  them  how  to  store  their  ships  aright, 
To  guide  the  strong  and  stimulate  the  weak, 
The  rocks  and  dangers  of  the  sea  to  tell. 
How  often  had  we  gathered  worthless  weeds, 
Or  spent  in  needless  toil  our  youthful  might, 
Or  fainted  in  some  steep  and  weary  climb, 
Had  not  these  kindly  dwellers  shown  our  needs, 
Or  reached  to  US  a  helping  hand  in  time. 
And  so  to  them  a  grateful  parting  word 
Springs  to  our  lips  spontaneous  and  free. 
We  thank  them  from  our  hearts  for  every  day, 
For  all  the  good  instruction  we  have  heard, 
For  all  our  new-gained  knowledge  of  the  sea. 
I  But  we  must  go !    Our  blazing  star  flames  on. 
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Our  words  of  friendly  parting  we  must  say. 
Farewell,  kind,  helpful  dwellers  on  the  isle! 
Farewell,  good  comrades  of  our  youthful  years! 
Farewell,  our  island  fair!    We  must  be  gone, 
For  as  we  fondly  linger,  all  the  while, 
The  same  refrain  sounds  ever  in  our  ears: — 

The  star  we  have  followed  flames  on, 

And  we  must  set  sail  and  be  gone 

Lest  we  lose  the  bright  gleam  of  its  trail. 

Sad  derelicts,  floating  afar, 

Were  we  if  the  light  of  our  star 

In  the  height  of  our  heaven  should  fail. 

—  The  Olney  Current. 


"George  Fox." 

An  Address  by  C.  H.  Sjmrgeon  in  London,  1866. 

(Continued  from  page  107.) 

George  Fox  has  left  us  a  third  great  legacy, 
namely,  his  testimony  against  the  abomination 
of  war.  When  1  first  read  George  Fox's 
Life,  1  could  think  of  nothing  but  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  George  Fox  had  been  reading  that  so 
often  that  he  himself  was  the  incarnation 
of  it,  for  his  teaching  is  just  a  repetition  of 
the  Master's  teaching  there,  just  an  ex- 
pansion and  explanation  of  the  primary 
principles  of  Christianity.  1  am  always 
glad  to  hear  of  a  soldier  being  a  Christian; 
i  am  always  sorry  to  hear  of  a  Christian 
being  a  soldier.  Wherever  I  hear  of  a 
man  who  is  in  the  profession  of  arms  being 
converted  1  rejoice;  but  whenever  I  hear  of 
a  converted  man  taking  up  the  profession 
of  arms  1  mourn.  If  there  be  anything  clear 
in  Scripture  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is 
for  a  Christian  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
carnal  weapons,  and  how  it  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  Christendom  do  not  see  this  I 
cannot  understand;  surely  it  must  be  through 
the  blinding  influences  of  the  society  in 
which  the  Christian  church  is  cast.  But 
Fox's  singularly  clear,  mental  vision  could 
see  that  to  buckle  on  the  carnal  sword  was 
virtually  to  be  disobedient  to  Christ.  The 
Christian  who  enlists  in  the  army  of  any 
earthly  king  forgets  that  they  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,  and  that 
Jesus  has  said,  "Resist  not  evil;  but  if  any 
man  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also."  "  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,  else  would  my  servants  fight." 
May  the  day  come  when  war  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  atrocious  of  all  crimes, 
and  when  for  a  Christian  man,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  take  part  in  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  abjuration  of  his  principles. 
The  day  may  be  far  distant,  but  it  shall 
come,  when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more: 
a  right  view  of  the  true  character  of  war  may 
hasten  that  happy  era. 

Another  of  Fox's  great  gifts  to  us  was  his 
testimony  to  the  sinfulness  of  oaths.  I 
think  you,  respected  friends,  are  bound  to 
continue  to  enlighten  the  Christian  public 
upon  this  point,  though  I  do  not  say  that  I 
think  the  Christian  public  deserve  enlighten- 
ment upon  it;  for  the  Scripture  is  very  plain 
and  unmistakable.  If  the  Lord  Jesus  in- 
tended to  teach  us  the  sinfulness  of  oaths 
he  could  not  have  used  stronger  language 
than  that  which  he  has  used,  "  I  say  unto 
you,  Swear  not  at  all;  neither  by  heaven,  for 
it  is  God's  throne,  nor  by  the  earth,  for  it  is 
his  footstool."  The  connection  shows  that 
this  cannot  refer  to  false  swearing,  but  that 


it  must  refer  to  the  ordinary  swearing  of 
men  in  courts  of  law.  The  Christian  is 
positively  forbidden  to  do  so,  and  he  who 
thus  takes  an  oath,  to  that  extent,  at  least, 
forswears  obedience  to  Christ;  he  does,  in 
fact,  say,  "  I  prefer  to  do  as  the  world  bids 
me,  rather  than  do  as  Christ  bids  me;  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  an  inconvenient  thing 
for  the  world's  courts  for  me  to  do  as  Christ 
would  have  me  do,  therefore  will  I  let  my 
Lord  and  Saviour  be  forgotten,  lest  my 
case  should  suffer  damage." 

You  friends  have  perfect  liberty  in  this 
matter;  and  your  fathers  well  earned  it,  for 
the  persecution  which  this  simple  matter 
brought  upon  them  was  like  the  furnace 
heated  seven  times  hotter.  In  the  first 
days  almost  every  Quaker  had  been  in 
prison,  and  most  frequently  on  this  account. 
If  somebody  would  put  all  my  church  mem- 
bers into  prison  I  should  be  very  sorry; 
but  I  am  sure  the  result  to  them  would  be 
a  most  blessed  one,  if  they  suffered  for 
conscience'  sake;  for  nothing  makes  a  man 
stronger  .than  locking  him  up  for  a  little 
while  for  Christ.  You  have  earned  liberty 
in  this  matter  of  oaths,  as  1  have  said;  will 
you  try  to  get  it  for  us  also?  for  there  are 
some  of  us — and  I  hope  there  will  be  many 
more — who  feel  the  same  conscientious 
difficulties  which  you  feel  about  it,  and  who 
could  not  and  would  not  swear.  Why 
should  we  be  put  to  inconvenience  on  this 
account?  Fox,  in  this  respect,  simply  told 
us  what  Christ  had  told  us  before.  Let  us 
try  to  remind  our  fellow  Christians  of  this 
very  important  matter. 

If  I  do  not  tire  you,  I  desire  to  add  a  little 
upon  Fox's  personal  virtues,  which  God's 
Spirit  wrought  in  him,  as  being  the  great 
necessity  of  the  present  age.  Such  a  man 
as  George  Fox  now-a-days  would  be,  in 
some  respects,  a  singular  phenomenon. 
Being  dead,  men  honor  him;  if  he  were 
alive,  it  would  be  another  matter.  Keep 
a  bear  in  a  cage  and  people  will  go  and  look 
at  him;  but  if  the  same  bear  were  roaming 
down  Gracechurch  Street  unmuzzled,  1 
question  whether  we  should  all  crowd  upon 
the  wood  pavement  to  enjoy  his  company. 

So,  George  Fox  in  heaven  is  all  very  well; 
but  if  he  were  to  descend — well,  there  are 
some  who  would  wish  him  back  again. 
Have  you  never  heard  that  once  upon  a 
time  that  Golden  Rule — "  Do  to  others  as 
ye  would  that  others  should  do  to  you" — 
broke  loose,  and  chanced  to  wander  into 
the  Exchange;  whereupon  there  was  a  great 
clamor  raised  against  the  intruder,  and 
many  cried  out,  "  Here,  beadle,  here  is 
the  Golden  Rule  got  out  of  church!  Take 
him  away;  he  has  no  business  here!"  If 
George  Fox  were  here  now  to  act  out  his 
principles  in  his  own  style  in  business,  his 
simple  honest  habits  would  be  quite  out  of 
joint  with  the  modes  of  modern  finance. 

First,  he  had  learned  the  noble  habit  of 
very  plain  speaking.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
many  beyond  your  Society  will  acquire  the 
habit  of  using  the  "thee"  and  "thou"  in 
conversation,  but  that  practice  was  a  signi- 
ficant part  of  a  very  precious  whole.  It 
was  a  portion  of  a  great  moral  principle, 
namely,  the  use  of  words  in  their  proper 
signification,  and  not  wresting  them  from 


their  right  etymological  position.  One  ad- 
mires that  incident  in  Fox's  journal  where 
one  of  his  persecutors  says  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Fox,  your  obedient  servant."  "  Beware  of 
hypocrisy  and  of  a  rotten  heart,"  replies 
Fox :  "  when  was  I  ever  thy  master?  and  when 
wast  thou  ever  my  servant?  Do  servants 
put  their  masters  in  prison?"  What  a 
blow  for  poor  compliments!  Possibly  you 
never  had  a  writ,  or  a  notice  in  a  county 
court  action,  addressed  to  you  and  signed 
"your  obedient,  humble  servant,"  but  that 
is  the  style  of  things  with  the  world.  "Oh 
you  know,"  says  somebody,  "everybody 
knows  what  it  means."  If  a  man  writes  a 
letter  full  of  abuse,  he  begins,  '.'  My  dear 
sir."  No  matter  how  much  animosity  may 
be  in  a  man's  heart,  he  will  be  sure  to  address 
you  as  "my  dear  sir,"  and  use  the  usual 
false  compliments  of  the  fashion.  Thi§ 
might  not  be  so  bad,  if  it  were  not  a  part  ofi 
the  most  terrible  and  crying  mischief  which 
is  apparent  everywhere,  of  persons  using 
words  in  a  non-natural  sense,  or  in  a  sense 
not  generally  allowed. 

Many  of  the  terms  of  business  are  so 
corrupted  from  their  meaning  that  they? 
convey  a  false  idea  to  the  common  observer, 
even  in  such  plain  matters  as  numbers  and 
quality;  but  the  reply  is,  "Well,  everybody 
knows  what  it  means;  it  is  the  custom  you 
know,  and  therefore  we  may  do  it."  I  ask 
why  is  it  the  custom  to  speak  in  words  which 
are  not  true?  Every  religion  is  thus  tainted 
now.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will 
approve  of  what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I 
cannot  refuse  to  say  it.  I  feel  that  when  a 
clergyman  takes  a  child  in  his  hands,  sprink- 
les it,  thanks  God  that  it  is  regenerate, 
and  teaches  that  child  afterwards  to  sayi 
"  In  my  baptism,  wherein  1  was  made  a 
member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — if 
that  clergyman  does  not  believe  that  such 
baptism  made  the  child  "a  member  of 
Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  he  is  guilty  of  a 
dishonest  utterance.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
say,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  it;  the  words 
are  very  distinct  and  plain.  If  he  really  is 
such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that  those  few 
drops  of  water  have  made  the  infant  "a 
member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  why 
then  we  cannot  find  fault  with  his  so  saying; 
but  we  must  leave  him  there,  and  pray  that 
he  may  be  enlightened:  but  if,  saying  that, 
he  really  does  not  believe  it,  and  in  his 
preaching  tells  his  people  that  they  must 
be  born  again  in  quite  another  way  than  in 
that  of  baptism,  then,  brethren,  1  cannot 
say  otherwise  than  that  such  a  course  olf 
action  is  dishonest.  "  But  nobody  under- 
stands those  words  as  they  stand,"  says 
some  one.  This,  however,  is  not  true,  for 
we  find  a  numerous  body  who  boldly  advo- 
cate Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  quote 
these  words  as  the  foundation  of  their 
faith.  The  highest  Tractarianism  defends 
itself  by  the  plain  and  evident  meaning  of 
declarations  which  good  evangelical  Chris- 
tian men  have  solemnly  assented  to.  Now 
is  this  justifiable?  Ought  we  not  above  all 
other  things  to  be  plain,  simple  and  straight- 
forward in  matters  which  concern  the  eternal 
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interests  of  men's  souls?  What  wonder  is 
it  if  tricks  played  with  language  by  the 
professed  ministers  of  Christ  should  lead 
on  to  trickery  in  the  commercial  world? 

The  practice  of  cooking  accounts,  issuing 
fictitious  reports  and  creating  imaginary 
capital,  is  but  another  phase  of  shiftiness 
in  the  use  of  terms,  and  there  are  some 
found  to  defend  it  upon  the  principle  that 
everybody  knows  it's  always  done;  and 
one  is  not  to  judge  high  financing  by  the 
same  rule  as  small  transactions. 

The  commercial  morality  of  this  nation 
to  a  fearful  extent  is  corrupted.  If  1  make 
any  allusion  to  this  melancholy  fact,  people 
say,  "Ah!  you  do  not  understand  business." 
Now,  if  business  were  a  correct  thing  I 
think  I  could  understand  it,  if  it  were  con- 
ducted upon  perfectly  honest  and  straight- 
forward principles.  1  am  not  such  a  simple- 
ton as  not  to  be  able  to  see  when  a  thing  is 
honest  or  dishonest;  and  if  there  be  a  mode 
of  conducting  business  which  is  so  intricate, 
shuffling,  and  complex  that  1  cannot  under- 
stand it,  and  that  no  other  minister  can 
understand  whether  it  is  honest  or  not,  then 
I  say  it  is  something  which  needs  looking 
into,  and  requires  alteration.  When  a 
common-sense  Christian  man  cannot  under- 
stand business,  it  is  time  that  business 
should  know  that  it  has  no  business  to  be 
such  business  as  it  is.  Should  not  a  Chris- 
tian man — I  am  sure  the  disciples  of  George 
Fox  should — be  transparent  in  his  business 
transactions?  He  should  be  such  a  man  that 
if  any  one  should  pop  in  and  look  at  his 
accounts,  he  should  have  no  need  to  lock  up 
his  books  because  of  improper  entries.  He 
ought  never  to  manipulate  accounts  so  as  to 
confess,  "Well,  that  is  a  very  awkward  piece 
of  business;  but  if  so  and  so  turns  up  it  will 
never  be  heard,  of,  and  we  shall  net  a  hand- 
some sum,  although,  if  another  event  oc- 
curs, we  shall  be  shown  up,  and  most  men 
will  call  it  a  piece  of  roguery."  Is  it  so, 
after  all,  that  success  makes  a  doubtful 
transaction  right,  and  that  failure  makes  it 
wrong?  Really,  friends,  this  will  not  do. 
This  common  fabrication  of  wealth  out  of 
mere  paper,  the  making  of  affairs  to  appear 
as  they  are  not,  the  conjuring  and  legerde- 
main by  which  capital  is  created,  and  shares 
thrust  upon  the  public;  this  lying,  and 
stealing  on  a  large  scale — for  that  is  the 
English  of  it — will  undermine  the  position  of 
England  amongst  the  nations,  unless  some- 
thing be  done  to  stay  it.  We  had  better  go 
back  to  "thee"  and  "thou"  with  George 
Fox,  and  tell  men  that  they  are  hypocrites 
and  have  rotten  hearts,  if  we  believe  they 
have,  rather  than  keep  on  complimenting 
each  other,  and  uniting  to  maintain  a 
fictitious  state  of  society.  The  old  Scotch 
proverb  is,  "Came  and  I'll  ca  thee."  "Thou 
treat  me  a  man  of  wealth,  and  1  will  treat 
thee  the  same,  and  as  we  both  are  men  of 
straw,  we  shall  keep  each  other  up."  Thus 
holding  hands  together  in  a  confederacy  of 
untruthfulness  they  hope  to  be  believed,  and 
come  to  believe  in  themselves;  but  when  the 
great  Heart-searcher  comes  to  deal  with  us, 
he  will  do  so  upon  very  plain  and  simple 
moral  principles,  and  not  at  all  in  the  fashion 
in  which  some  men  have  dealt  with  their 
fellows.    1  thought  it  necessary  to  say  this, 


and  if  it  should  be  a  cap  to  fit  the  head  of 
anybody  here,  I  hope  he  will  wear  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


OVER  THE  FENCE. 
Boy- 
Over  the  fence  is  a  garden  fair; 
How  I  would  love  to  be  master  (here! 
All  I  lack  is  a  mere  pretence; 
I  could  leap  over  the  low  white  fence. 

Conscience — 
This  is  the  way  that  crimes  commence; 
Sin  and  sorrow  are  over  the  fence! 

Vtf-'Bby—    ■        '    < '^^ftf  •>•<;<: 
Over  the  fence  I  can  toss  my  ball; 
Then  1  can  go  for  it — that  is  all. 
Picking  an  apple  up  near  a  tree 
Would  not  be  really  a  theft,  you  see. 

Conscience' — 
This  is  a  falsehood,  a  weak  pretence; 
Sin  and  sorrow  are  over  the  fence. 

Boy—  ■ 

Whose  is  the  voice  that  speaks  so  plain? 
Twice  have  I  heard  it,  and  not  in  vain; 
Ne'er  will  I  venture  to  look  that  way, 
Lest  I  shall  do  as  I  planned  to-day. 

Conscience — 
This  is  the  way  that  all  crimes  commence, 
Coveting  that  which  is  over  the  fence. 

— Selected. 


Selected  by  S.  S.  K. 

Cripple  Tom. — In  one  of  the  deplorably 
miserable  East  London  homes,  in  a  dark 
wretched  room  at  the  top  of  a  house,  lay 
a  cripple  boy.  He  had  lain  there  for  over 
two  years,  greatly  neglected  and  compara- 
tively unknown.  When  quite  young  his 
parents  had  died,  leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of 
an  aged  relative,  whom  he  called  "Granny." 

Born  a  cripple,  he  had  always  been  a 
sufferer;  but  as  long  as  he  was  able,  he  had 
swept  a  crossing  on  his  crutches,  or  gone 
short  errands  to  earn  a  few  pence.  But 
soon  after  his  parents'  death  the  boy  had 
to  take  to  his  bed.  Very  ungraciously  the 
old  woman  allowed  him  to  occupy  the  top 
room  in  her  house,  which  room  he  never 
left  again  alive. 

His  mother  had  taught  him  to  read  and 
write,  and  sometimes  on  a  snowy  night, 
the  lad  had  crept  into  the  mission  hall  merely 
for  the  sake  of  getting  warm.  Numb  with 
cold,  and  weary  in  body  he  took  little  heed 
of  what  he  had  heard  on  those  nights;  but, 
lying  alone  day  after  day,  there  came  into 
his  mind  the  memory  of  it,  and  by  degrees 
he  was  possessed  with  a  great  longing  to 
know  more  about  the  things  of  God,  and 
to  have  a  Bible  of  his  own.  He  knew  that 
it  was  from  the  Bible  that  the  speakers  had 
gathered  their  knowledge,  and  that  was  all. 
So,  summing  up  courage,  he  one  day  con- 
sulted Granny  about  it.  His  only  encour- 
agement in  that  direction  was  an  ironical 
laugh.  "Bibles  weren't  in  her  line!  What 
did  a  lad  like  him  want  with  Bibles?"  So 
the  matter  dropped  for  a  time,  but  the  lad's 
desire  to  possess  one  did  not  grow  less. 

One  day,  however,  up  the  creaking  stairs 
came  noisy,  boisterous  Jack  Lee,  the  only 
friend  the  cripple  had  in  the  world.  "Hur- 
rah! Hurrah!  Got  a  new  box.  Off  north 
to-morrow!    Come  to  say  good-bye,  Tom," 


he  cried,  all  excitement,  seating  himself  on 
the  bed,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow.  "But  I've  got  a  real  beauty 
present  for  you,  my  lad,"  taking  from  his 
pocket  something  wrapped  in  a  greasy 
bit  of  brown  paper. 

Tom  raised  himself  on  his  elbows,  not 
at  all  gladdened  by  the  news  he  had  heard. 
"A  bright  new  shilling  for  you,  Tom. 
And  you're  not  to  spend  it  till  yer  wants 
suffin  real  particular."  "Oh,  Jack,  you  are 
good,  but  I  want  something  now  very,  very 
particular."  "Yer  do?  What's  he?"  "1 
■want  a  Bible."  "A  Bible!  well  1  never! 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  poor  lad  spending  all 
that  on  a  Bible,  when  I  had  to  scrape 
months  and  months  to  save  it  in  coppers." 
"Don't  be  angry,  Jack,"  said  the  crippled 
boy,  "you're  going  away,  and  I  shall  be 
lonelier  than  ever,  and  oh,  I  do  so  want  a 
Bible.  Please  get  it,  Jack — now — this  very 
evening  at  Fisher's  before  the  shop  closes. 
Granny  never  would:  she'd  spend  it  in 
gin,  if  I'd  let  it  get  into  her  hands."  "What 
can  yer  want  with  a  Bible,  Tom?  Only 
scholars  understand  them  there  things," 
he  answered  rather  crossly.  "Maybe  so, 
Jack,  but  I'm  hankering  after  one,  for  I 
must  find  out  whether  them  there  folks  in 
that  mission  hall  you  and  1  sometimes  used 
to  go  to,  told  true  about  some  one  they  called 
Jesus.  Let  it  be  your  parting  gift,  Jack, 
and  you  will  make  me  so  glad."  "Very 
well,  lad,  then  I'll  go,  but  1  knows  naught  of 
Bible  buyin'."  "Fisher  has  'em  at  a  shill- 
ing, for  I  saw  'em  marked  in  the  window 
when  1  used  to  go  by.  Quick,  Jack,  or  the 
shop  will  be  closed!" 

Jack  complied  very  ungraciously,  and 
descended  the  stairs  less  rapidly  than  he 
had  mounted  them.  But  he  got  over  his 
disappointment  before  he  returned  with  a 
beautiful  shilling  Bible.  "Fisher  says  I 
couldn't  leave  you  a  better  friend,  Tom, 
and  he  declares  the  shilling  couldn't  be 
'vested  better;  and  says  he,  'It  may  be 
worth  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  lad!'  So 
'pears  there's  suffin  we  ought  to  know 
about." 

Tom's  joy  and  gratitude  were  unbounded. 
"  I  know  it,  Jack.  1  know  it!"  hugging  the 
book  to  his  breast.  "  I'm  happy  now.  Oh, 
how  kind  you  were  to  save  that  shilling!" 

The  lads  never  met  again ;  but  if  the  honest 
errand  boy  could  only  have  known  what  a 
precious  treasure  that  Holy  Book  became 
to  his  cripple  friend,  he  would  have  been 
amply  rewarded  for  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made  to 'save  the  shilling.  After  a  month's 
hard  reading,  Cripple  Tom  knew  more  about 
his  Bible  than  many  who  had  professed  to 
study  it  for  twenty  years.  He  had  learned 
the  way  of  salvation,  his  only  teacher  the 
Holy  Spirit;  he  had  learned  also  that  obedi- 
ence to  God's  will  meant  helping  to  save 
others. 

"  It  won't  do  to  keep  all  this  blessed  news 
to  myself,"  he  said;  so  he  thought  and 
thought,  until  at  last  a  simple,  but  very 
beautiful  work  was  decided  on  for  the  Mas- 
ter. His  bed  stood  close  by  the  window  sill, 
which  was  low,  and  somehow  he  got  a  pencil 
and  paper,  and  wrote  out  different  texts,  and 
then  dropped  them  into  the  noisy  street 
below,  directed: 
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"TO    THE    PASSER-BY — PLEASE  READ." 

He  hoped  .that  by  this  means  someone 
might  hear  of  Jesus  and  his  salvation. 
This  service  of  love,  faithfully  rendered, 
went  on  for  some  weeks,  when  one  evening 
he  heard  a  strange  footstep  and  immediately 
a  tall,  well-dressed  gentleman  entered  the 
room  and  took  his  seat  by  the  lad's  bedside. 

"So  you  are  the  lad  who  drops  texts  from 
the  window,  are  you?"  he  asked,  kindly. 
"  Yes,"  said  Tom,  brightening  up.  "  Have 
yer  heard  as  someone  has  got  hold  of  one?" 
"Plenty,  lad,  plenty!  Would  you  believe 
it  if  1  told  you  that  I  picked  up  one  last 
evening,  and  God  blessed  it  to  my  soul?" 
"  I  can  believe  in  God's  words  doing  any- 
thing," said  the  lad,  humbly.  "And  I  am 
come,"  said  the  gentleman,  "to  thank  you 
personally."  "Not  me,  I  only  does  the 
writin';  He  does  the  blessin'."  "And 
you  are  happy  in  this  work  for  Christ?" 
said  the  visitor.  "Couldn't  be  happier. 
I  don't  think  nothin'  of  the  pain  in  my  back, 
for  shan't  1  be  glad  when  I  sees  Him,  to 
tell  Him  that  as  soon  as  1  know'd  about 
Him  I  did  all  I  could  to  serve  Him?  I  sup- 
pose you  gets  lots  of  chances,  don't  yer?" 

"Ah,  lad,  but  1  have  neglected  them,  but, 
God  helping  me,  I  mean  to  begin  afresh. 
At  home  in  the  country  I  have  a  sick  boy 
dying.  I  had  come  to  town  on  pressing 
business.  When  I  kissed  him  good-bye  he 
said :  '  Father,  I  wish  I  had  done  some  work 
for  Jesus.  1  cannot  bear  to  meet  Him 
empty  handed,'  and  the  words  stuck  to  me 
all  day  long,  and  the  next  day,  too,  until  the 
evening  when  I  was  passing  down .  this 
street  your  little  paper  fell  on  my  hat.  I 
opened  it  and  read:  '  I  must  work  the  works 
of  Him  that  sent  Me,  while  it  is  day;  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.' 
(John  ix:  4.)  It  seemed  like  a  command 
from  heaven.  It  startled  me,  and  brought 
me  to  my  knees  that  night,  and  1  could  not 
sleep  until  I  could  say: 

'Oh,  the  cleansing  blood  has  reached  me! 
Glory,  glory  to  the  Lamb!' 

"  I  have  professed  to  be  a  Christian  for 
twenty-two  years,  my  lad,  and  when  I  made 
inquiries  and  found  out  who  dropped  these 
texts  into  the  street,  and  why  it  was  done, 
it  so  shamed  and  humbled  me  that  I  de- 
termined to  go  home  and  work  for  the  same 
Master  that  you  are  serving  so  faithfully." 

Tears  of  joy  were  rolling  down  the  lad's 
face. 

"It's  too  much,"  he  said,  "altogether 
too  much.' 

"Tell  me  how  you  managed  to  get  the 
paper  to  start  it,  my  lad?'' 

"That  weren't  hard.  I  jest  had  a  talk 
with  Granny,  and  offered  to  give  up  my 
ha'porth  o'  milk  she  gives  me  most  days 
if  she  would  buy  me  paper  instead.  You 
know,  I  can't  last  long.  The  parish  doctor 
says  a  few  months  of  cold  weather  may 
finish  me  off,  and  a  drop  of  milk  ain't  much 
to  give  up  for  my  blessed  Jesus.  Are  people 
happy  as  has  lots  to  give  Him?" 

The  visitor  sighed  a  deep  sigh.  "Ah, 
lad,  you  are  a  great  deal  happier  in  this 
wretched  room,  making  sacrifices  for  Jesus, 
than  thousands  who  profess  to  belong  to 


Him,  and  who  have  time,  talents  and  money, 
and  do  little  or  nothing  for  Him." 

"They  don  t  know  Him.  Knowin'  is 
lovin'  and  lovin'  is  doin'.  It  ain't  love 
without." 

"You  are  right,  Tom.  But  now  about 
yourself.  I  must  begin  by  making  your  life 
brighter.  How  would  you  like  to  end  your 
days  in  one  of  these  homes  for  cripple  lads, 
where  you  would  be  nursed  and  cared  for, 
and  where  you  would  see  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and  hear  the  birds  sing?  I  could 
get  you  into  one,  not  far  from  my  home, 
if  you  liked,  Tom." 

The  weary  lad  looked  wistfully  into  the 
man's  kindly  face,  and  after  a  few  moments' 
silence  answered: 

"Thank'ee;  I've  heard  tell  of  'em  afore, 
but  I  ain't  anxious  to  die  easy  when  He 
died  hard.  I  might  get  taken  up  with 
them  things  a  bit  too  much,  and  I'd  rather 
be  a-lookin'  at  Him,  and  carryin'  on  this 
'ere  work  till  He  comes  to  fetch  me.  Plenty 
of  joy  for  a  boy  like  me  to  have  a  mansion 
with  Him  up  there  through  eternity."  The 
visitor  felt  more  reproved  than  ever. 

"Very  well,  my  lad;  then  I  will  see  that 
you  have  proper  food  and  all  the  paper  you 
need  while  you  live.  I  will  settle  it  all  with 
one  of  the  Bible  women.  Now,  before  I 
go  I  want  you  to  pray  aloud  for  me,"  and 
as  he  made  the  request  the  strong  man  knelt 
down  by  the  dying  boy's  bedside,  scarcely 
suppressing  a  sob  as  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  The  lad  trembled  at  having  to 
do  such  a  thing,  but  when  he  saw  the  bowed 
form  and  heard  that  half-stilled  sob,  he  knew 
that  he  ought  to  comply  with  the  request. 

There  was  a  seraphic  light  on  the  poor 
pale  upturned  face,  as  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
deepest  reverence:  "Lord  Jesus,  I  know 
You're  a-listenin',  and  I'm  much  obliged 
to  You  for  sendin'  this  friend  here  to  cheer  me 
in  my  work.  Now,  Lord  Jesus,  he's  a 
bit  troubled  about  not  havin'  worked  for 
Thee  enough  in  the  past  days.  Will  You 
help  him  to  see  to  it  that  there's  nothing 
left  undone  in  the  comin'  days,  and  please, 
Lord,  make  him  go  straight  away  and  tell 
them  other  rich  men  that  they  don't  love 
Thee  if  they  aren't  a-workin'  for  Thee. 
And  I'm  grateful  to  You,  Jesus,  for  all  the 
paper  and  food  that's  a-comin'  to  me  while 
I  live.  Maybe  I'll  hold  out  a  bit  longer  to 
write  these  texts  for  Thee.  Now,  Lord 
Jesus,  please  bless  this  kind  friend,  all  roads 
and  always.  I  ask  this  for  Thy  name's 
sake."    "Amen,"  said  the  deep-toned  voice. 

Then  the  gentleman  rose  and  said  fare- 
well. Before  leaving  London  he  made  every 
arrangement  for  the  lad  to  be  cared  for,  and 
then  with  a  gladder  heart  he  went  back  to  his 
beautiful  country  home  and  lived  for  Christ. 
As  soon  as  he  could  he  built  a  mission  hall  on 
his  own  grounds,  and  preached  Jesus  to  the 
villagers.  When  he  confessed  his  sin  of 
negligence  towards  them,  and  told  them  of 
his  restoration  to  God  through  the  cripple 
boy  and  his  text,  many  of  them  were  led 
to  trust  in  Jesus. 

News  of  the  dying  lad  reached  them  from 
time  to  time  through  the  Bible  woman,  but 
it  was  not  till  winter  set  in,  and  the  snow 
had  fallen  and  covered  the  earth  with  its 
crystal  whiteness,  that  they  heard  that  the 


dear  lad  "had  gone  to  be  with  Jesus."  The 
same  post  brought  a  parcel  which  contained 
Tom's  much-prized  and  much-used  Bible. 
What  a  precious  relic  was  that  marked 
Bible  in  that  beautiful  home!  For  when  the 
cripple  boy's  friend  lent  it  to  his  youngest 
son  to  read,  the  careful  marking,  the  short 
simple  prayers,  written  by  the  cripple  lad 
on  the  margin,  and  his  dying  wish  on  the 
fly-leaf,  written  about  a  week  before  his 
death,  that  "this  Holy  Book  may  be  as 
great  a  friend  to  someone  else  as  it  has  been 
to  me,"  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the 
youth  that  he  gave  himself  to  the  Lord,  and 
later  on  to  the  mission  work  in  foreign  fields, 
and  out  in  Central  Africa  he  has  shown 
that  worn  Bible  to  many  a  native  Christian, 
when  telling  them  about  Cripple  Tom  and 
his  texts. 

This  beautiful  incident  of  consecration  in 
lowly  life  teaches  us  that  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  coupled  with  intense  suffering, 
need  not  interfere  with  a  life  of  intense 
devotion  to  Jesus  Christ. 


Letter  from  J.  Herbert  Thorp. 

Under  date  [Seventh  Month]  29th,  J. 
Herbert  Thorp  writes  from  the  Friends' 
High  School,  Hobart,  of  which  he  is  tem- 
porarily in  charge  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal,  Edmund  I.  Gower: — "We  are 
watching  the  working  of  the  Defence  Act; 
the  prosecutions  have  begun  in  Australia. 

"At  Ballarat,  an  unexpected  case  of  a 
conscientious  objector  was  tried.  I  enclose 
a  newspaper  account  of  the  case: — 

Edgar  Roy  Krygger  said  that  he  declined  to 
render  service  on  the  ground  that  it  was  against  his 
religious  and  conscientious  belief.  He  declined  to 
be  sworn,  because  the  Bible  said  "Swear  not  at  all," 
and  gave  his  evidence  on  affirmation.  He  con- 
tended that  war  was  against  the  Scriptures,  and 
quoted  several  texts  in  support  of  his  argument  that 
the  obligation  to  service  in  the  defence  force  in- 
volved opposition  to  Bible  teaching. 

—  Goldsmith,  the  Magistrate,  said  that  under  the 
Act  persons  who  showed  religious  and  conscientious 
objections  were  exempt  from  bearing  arms,  but  they 
still  might  be  employed  in  service  which  would  not 
involve  bearing  arms.  The  case  would  be  adjourned 
until  [Eighth  Month]  6th,  on  which  date  it  must 
and  would  be  settled. 

Replying  to  a  letter  of  encouragement 
from  Herbert  Thorp,  E.  R.  Krygger  stated 
that  his  father  fought  in  the  Boer  War  and 
received  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  that  he 
came  of  a  fighting  family,  but,  he  said,  "all 
this  makes  no  difference  to  me,  for  Jesus 
condemns  everything  that  does  not  glorify 
Him,  and  this  military  training  business 
from  beginning  to  end  is  positively  anti- 
Christ.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  a 
professing  Christian  nation  should  take  such 
a  stand.  I  do  not  belong  to  any  denomina- 
tion, but  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  for  the  past  six  years."  The 
writer  gives  his  age  as  eighteen  and  a  half 
years.  J.  H.  Thorp  continues: — "It  brings 
back  the  days  of  George  Fox.  I  could  wish 
that  Krygger  had  been  one  of  our  own 
people,  and  that  our  own  Quaker  boys  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  as  good  a  defence. 

"The  papers  here  are  shy  of  introducing 
any  more  correspondence  into  their  columns, 
in  fact  the  Liberal  paper  has  given  forth 
that  the  controversy  must  close.  A  band 
of  workers  have  been  distributing  literature 
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exposing  the  intolerance  of  the  Act,  over 
Hobart  and  several  other  towns,  with  the 
result  that  many  are  joining  the  Freedom 
League.  In  Victoria  a  league  is  at  work 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  conscience  clause. 
This  is  beset  with  the  great  difficulty  of 
discriminating  between  the  lazy  and  the 
conscientious.  The  question  of  alternative 
service  is  also  very  difficult  in  its  practical 
details.  Our  daily  occupations  are  service 
to  the  State;  the  man  who  is  clearing  the 
land  at  his  ordinary  occupation  and  making 
it  more  productive  is  doing  better  service 
for  the  State  than  when  he  is  called  away  to 
unproductive  military  training.  If,  through 
the  help  of  the  Freedom  League,  Trade 
Unions  and  Socialists,  we  can  get  the 
compulsory  clauses  repealed,  we  need  not 
ask  for  the  lesser  boon  of  an  adequate 
conscience  clause." — The  Friend  (London). 


Science  and  Industry. 

Measuring  the  Flight  of  Birds. — 
Some  of  the  results  of  the  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity bird  migration  are  contained  in  a  re- 
port just  published.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  obtain  specific  and  accurate 
records  of  bird  flights.  The  method  em- 
ployed is  to  mark  newly  hatched  or  young 
chicks  in  the  nest  in  the  hope  of  tracing 
their  subsequent  movements. 

The  longest  flight  recorded  thus  far  in 
the  inquiry  was  that  of  a  song  thrush.  It 
was  marked  when  a  chick  in  a  nest  at  Skene, 
Aberdeenshire,  in  [Sixth  Month],  1910. 
In  [Eleventh  Month]  of  the  same  year,  it 
was  shot  near  Leiria,  Portugal,  1,250  miles 
by  direct  overseas  route  from  its  birthplace. 
How  far  it  had  traveled  in  the  six  months 
of  its  life  could  only  be  guessed  at,  but  the 
investigators  estimated  that  1,500  miles 
would  be  well  within  the  possibilities. 

Five  lapwings  were  marked  in  their  nest 
in  the  northeast  of  Scotland.  Four  were 
shot  in  Ireland,  in  four  different  counties, 
and  the  fifth  was  found  in  southern  Portugal. 
A  guillemot  was  marked  as  a  newly  hatched 
chick  on  the  Aberdeenshire  cliffs.  It  was 
shot  eighteen  weeks  later,  north  of  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden.  A  widgeon  duckling  marked 
in  the  nest  on  Loch  Brora,  Scotland,  was 
taken  in  a  duck  decoy  in  Province  Gronigen, 
northeastern  Holland,  three  months  later. 

The  investigation  possibly  will  add  little 
to  the  knowledge  of  ornithologists,  but  it 
will  present  a  great  collection  of  authentic 
records  showing  how  quickly  the  fledgling 
tests  his  young  strength  in  overseas  flights 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Big  Trees. — The  Forest  Service  is  raising 
several  acres  of  Bigtree  seedlings  on  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest  in  California,  at  a 
more  northerly  point  than  any  natural 
Bigtree  grove.  While  the  giant  sequoias 
are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  Sierras  at 
various  points  throughout  a  total  range  of 
some  250  miles,  in  the  northern  two-thirds 
of  this  range  there  is  practically  no  natural 
reproduction.  It  has  consequently  been  a 
question  whether  the  species  would  not 
practically  disappear  from  this  region  when 
the  present  mature  trees  die. 

The  most  northern  existing  grove  of 


Bigtrees  is  on  the  Tahoe  Forest,  but  about 
thirty-four  miles  southeast  of  the  site  se- 
lected for  planting.  This  site  is  on  a  moist 
flat  not  far  from  Nevada  City,  and  is  about 
2,700  feet  above  sea  level.  The  first  seeding 
was  done  in  the  fall  of  19 10,  with  very 
successful  results,  and  last  fall  an  additional 
area  was  seeded. 

The  method  used  in  planting  the  seed  was 
that  known  to  foresters  as  "  the  seed  spot 
method."  Spots  about  six  feet  apart  each 
way  were  prepared  by  pulverizing  the  earth 
with  a  garden  hoe.  Seeds  were  then  dropped 
on  these  spots  and  lightly  pressed  in  the 
soil  with  the  foot.  The  flourishing  condition 
of  the  young  seedlings  gives  good  reason  to 
expect  a  future  growth  of  Bigtrees  at  this 
point.  With  protection  of  forests  from  fire 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Big- 
trees should  disappear,  even  though  scien- 
tists regard  them  as  survivals  from  a  past 
age,  botanically  speaking. — United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Press  Bulletin. 


Modern  civilization  may  change  the 
customs  of  the  savage,  but  unless  the  Spirit 
of  God  changes  the  heart,  the  condition  of 
the  savage  is  not  improved.  With  great 
truth  a  missionary  said:  "We  have  given  the 
Orient  warships  and  telephones,  steam  cars 
and  sewing  machines  and  silk  hats,  but  they 
are  none  the  better  for  these,  and  except 
the  old  man  be  changed  within,  all  these 
adventitious  trappings  will  make  him  a  more 
potent  force  for  evil." — The  Presbyterian. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Information  has  been  received  that  a  meeting 
has  been  appointed  for  William  Charles  Braith- 
waite  of  England  to  be  held  at  Haverford  Meeting 
House  on  First-day,  the  thirteenth,  at  7.30  p.  m 
All  Friends  are  invited. 


spirit  which  belongs  to  the  former. 
Friend  (London). 


-The 


Along  with  these  signs  of  life,  there  is  a  continu- 
ing neglect  of  our  meetings  for  worship  by  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  membership,  and  our  meet- 
ings for  discipline  fall  far  short  of  the  support  ac- 
corded them  a  generation  or  two  ago.  While  organi- 
zation without  life  is  worth  nothing,  life  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  effective  organization.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  Society  of  Friends  would  exist 
to-day  had  it  not  been  for  the  complete  system  of 
democratic  government  established  by  Fox.  In 
their  meetings  for  worship,  through  human  and 
Divine  fellowship,  Friends  gained  the  strength 
which  made  them  a  power  in  the  land.  In  isolation 
they  would  not  have  achieved;  united  in  their 
meetings  for  worship  and  for  discipline  they  be- 
came strong  in  the  Lord,  and  effective  for  service 
to  one  another  and  to  the  world  outside.  If  the 
Society  is  to  be  strong  to-day  in  answer  to  the  many 
calls,  it  cannot  afford  lightly  to  regard  these  means. 
Our  meetings  for  worship  must  become  much  more 
the  power-houses  for  our  service.  Held  "in  the 
life,"  they  must  be  gathering  occasions  not  alone 
for  our  own  membership,  though  primarily  and 
essentially  for  them,  but  also  for  many  who  are 
outside  Church  influence.  This  result  will  be  at- 
tained only  as  Friends  are  in  earnest,  through  much 
"prayer  and  fasting  [self-denial]"  to  make  these 
meetings  what  we  recognize  they  are  meant  to  be. 
Again,  our  message  of  simplicity  loses  force  when 
the  spirit  of  the  world  invades  our  houses  and  our 
manner  of  life,  and  when  the  excessive  love  of  all 
forms  of  pleasure  enters  into  our  lives.  As  Joseph 
Storrs  Fry  reminded  us  in  his  letter  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Manchester,  there  have  taken  place 
among  Friends  great  changes  which  are  themselves 
largely  the  effect  of  that  which  is  going  on  in  the 
larger  world  without  and  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
itself.  The  Church  has  been  modernized.  There 
is  an  unhealthy  modernism  as  well  as  a  healthy,  and 
the  Church  has  grave  need  to  guard  against  the 


The  opening  session  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting, 
held  near  Barnesville,  O.,  was  well  attended  and 
proved  to  be  a  favored  season. 

The  credentials  of  two  visiting  ministers  were 
read,  one  for  Elizabeth  C.  Cooper,  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  Penna.,  and  the  other  for  Ben- 
jamin P.  Brown,  of  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting, 
North  Carolina.  We  also  have  with  us  Eli  H. 
Harvey  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna.,  and 
Henry  T.  Outland,  of  Rich  Square  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, North  Carolina,  whose  Minutes  were  read  in 
the  sitting  on  Second-day.  Beside  these  ministers, 
we  have  very  acceptably  the  company  of  a  number 
of  visiting  Friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings. 

A  reference  from  Hickory  Grove  Quarterly 
asked  that  this  meeting  consider  their  isolated  situ- 
ation and  see  what  in  our  judgment  should  lie  done 
under  the  circumstances.  A  joint  nomination  was 
named  to  propose  to  a  future  sitting  names  of 
Friends  to  constitute  a  committee  to  take  the  mat- 
ter under  consideration. 

Epistles  were  read  from  each  of  the  six  Yearly 
Meetings  with  which  we  correspond.  The  covering 
that  spread  over  the  assembly  was  an  evidence  that 
the  same  Spirit  that  prompted  the  writing  of  them 
seemed  to  dwell  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  essay  replies  as 
way  seemed  to  open. 

The  harmony  that  prevailed  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  business  was  another  evidence  of  the 
Christian  love  that  should  and  we  believe  does 
exist  amongst  us. 

A  concern  was  expressed  that  those  who  felt  a 
call  for  vocal  service  in  our  meetings,  on  First-day 
especially,  should  as  Gideon  of  old,  "Try  the  fleece 
wet  and  dry,"  and  if  the  call  should  still  be  clear 
attend  to  it,  being  just  as  concerned  to  know  when 
to  cease  as  when  to  speak,  and  in  the  presence  of 
many  ministers  with  different  gifts  perhaps  each 
touched  with  a  fresh  Gospel  message  for  those 
before  them,  the  importance  was  emphasized  of 
each  abiding  in  his  own  gift,  so  trimming,  squaring 
and  fashioning  his  offering  that  it  may  reach  the 
witness  in  the  hearer  and  not  become  a  burden 
to  the  meeting,  thus  making  a  way  for  each  to  leave 
his  burden  where  Truth  designs  it  should  rest. 

The  First-day  meetings  were  largely  attended 
and  proved  to  be  favored  seasons.  The  morning 
meeting  was  an  especially  quiet  one,  the  crowd 
that  usually  gathers  on  the  grounds  being  kept  away 
by  the  cool,  cloudy  weather. 

During  the  afternoon  a  Friend  addressed  a  num- 
ber who  had  assembled  on  the  grounds.  We  be- 
lieve much  good  would  come  from  thus  addressing 
the  crowd  of  curious  ones  if  carried  out  under  Divine 
guidance. 

The  representatives,  on  Second-day  morning 
reported  the  names  of  Jonathan  Binns  for  Clerk, 
and  Carl  Patterson  for  assistant  in  Men's  Meeting, 
and  Eliza  H.  McGrew  and  Eliza  Smith  for  Women's 
Meeting. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  State  of  the 
Society  much  good  counsel  was  handed  forth.  The 
answers  to  the  Queries  showed  many  deficiencies, 
but  we  trust  the  counsel  of  those  who  are  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  society  will  abide  with  us  when 
we  return  home,  and  that  next  year  we  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  notice  we  have  gone  forward  rather  than 
backward. 

Owing  to  changed  conditions  amongst  us  it  was 
thought  best  to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  changing  the  time  of 
holding  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  report  to  a  future 
sitting.  

Westtown  Notes. 

On  First-day  evening,  Ninth  Month  29th,  Carroll 
T.  Brown  spoke  to  the  boys,  giving  some  account  of 
his  recent  visit  to  England.  Frances  Tatum  Rhoads 
addressed  the  girls  on  the  subject  of  "Pofse." 

The  Ninth  Month  Visiting  Committee  met  at 
the  school  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  ult.j  some  re- 
maining until  the  1st  inst.  The  following  friends 
were  in  attendance:  Zebedce  Haines,  John  B. 
Garrett,  John  L.  Balderston,  George  Forsythe, 
Geo.  A.  Rhoads,  J.  Hervv  Dewees,  James  M.  Moon, 
Anne  Balderston,  Hannah  P.  Morris,  Mary  M. 
Leeds,  Jane  Maule,  Anna  R.  Ladd  and  Frances 
Tatum  Rhoads. 
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Henry  T.  Hodgkin,  of  England,  addressed  the 
pupils  in  joint  collection  on  First-day  evening  the 
6th  inst.  He  gave  a  clear  and  very  informing 
account  of  the  awakening  of  China,  showing  among 
other  things,  what  Christian  missionaries  are  doing 
for  the  uplift  of  that  nation. 

The  new  fourteen-acre  lake  is  really  nearing 
completion,  and  the  water  from  Chester  Creek  was 
allowed  to  enter  it  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  inst.; 
the  filling,  naturally,  is  slower  as  the  area  in  upper 
levels  is  reached.  The  dropping  of  the  first  planks 
in  the  sluicway  prior  to  holding  the  water  of  Hick- 
man's Run,  was  the  occasion  on  Ninth  Month  25th, 
of  appropriate  exercises  on  the  part  of  the  Class  of 
1913. 

The  old  ice  house,  badly  rotted,  has  been  torn 
down,  the  site  being  now  a  part  of  the  new  lake  and 
covered  with  water.  A  new  ice  house  of  modern 
design,  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  school 
and  new  dairy  department  has  been  built  a  little 
back  from  the  tree  line  on  the  south  edge  of  the  lake. 

The  Episcopal  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  is  now 
securing  its  supply  of  milk  and  cream  daily  from 
the  Westtown  School  dairy. 


Gathered  Notes.  • 

One  of  the  most  pointed  and  useful  addresses 
at  the  Brotherhood  National  Conference  last  week 
was  that  given  by  Maldwyn  Hughes,  of  Southport, 
on  "Home  Life."  As  he  said,  the  Brotherhood 
should  have  a  strong  influence  on  home  life,  from 
which  also  it  should  draw  vitality  and  inspiration 
in  keeping  before  it  the  unselfish  ideals  and  simple 
sanctities  of  the  home.  In  several  directions  those 
ideals  and  sanctities  are  threatened  in  our  day. 
Amid  the  rush  of  modern  business  life,  the  father's 
leisure  time  among  his  family  is  often  painfully 
restricted.  The  modern  craze  for  pleasure  tends 
to  vitiate  the  taste  for  the  simple  pleasures  of 
home.  Even  the  worthy  organization  of  church 
life  may  have  its  dangers  in  laying  too  much  em- 
phasis on  committees  and  meetings,  to  the  practi- 
cal exclusion  of  home  life.  Far  more  serious  are 
the  tendencies  in  certain  quarters  to  lower  the 
standard  of  married  life,  whether  on  the  side  of 
parenthood,  or  on  that  of  the  nature  of  the  marriage 
contract.  I  hope,  said  M.  Hughes,  in  a  sentence 
which  we  cordially  endorse,  that  "the  Brotherhoods, 
and  especially  the  Sisterhoods — for  women  have 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  from  the 
suggested  changes — will  offer  the  most  relentless 
opposition  to  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  will  stand  for 
the  Christian  conception  of  conjugal  love,  not  as 
being  at  the  mercy  of  changing  passions,  but  as 
bearing  and  forbearing,  as  triumphing  over  in- 
firmities, and  as  enduring  faithful  even  unto  death 
— and  beyond  death." 

In  the  same  address,  M.  Hughes  dwelt  also  on 
the  lamentable  decline  in  parental  influence  and 
sense  of  responsibility.  Parents  in  all  classes,  he 
said,  were  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  good  nature; 
their  one  desire  seemed  to  be  to  give  their  children 
an  easy  time.  The  word  "discipline"  had  almost 
vanished  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  home,  and  in 
some  cases  children  were  literally  bringing  up  their 
parents  in  the  way  they  should,  or  rather  they 
should  not,  go.  .  .  .  Compared  with  the  posi- 
tion a  generation  ago,  the  laxity,  the  indulgence, 
the  incapacity  or  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  train 
their  children  are  features  of  the  present  time. 
.  .  .  "It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the 
yoke  in  his  youth."  Too  many  modern  parents 
allow  their  offspring  to  grow  up  to  adult  age  with 
the  minimum  of  burden  bearing.  The  result,  in 
many  cases,  is  seen  in  weak,  irresolute,  irresponsible, 
self-indulgent  lives. — The  Friend  {London.) 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  recent  despatch  says:  "Presi- 
dent Taft  intends  to  make  another  effort  to  assure 
arbitration  of  vital  questions  that  concern  the 
United  Si  ales  and  Croat  Britain  or  the  United 
States  and  France."  The  President  was  hopeful, 
he  lately  said,  that  the  proposed  arbitration  treaties 
with  these  two  Powers  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
contained  enough  substance  upon  which  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Fifteenth  International  Con- 
gress on  Hygiene  lately  held  in  Washington,  it  was 
stated  that  those  who  use  alcohol  are  more  subject 


to  tuberculosis  than  those  who  use  none.  That  the 
common  house  fly  is  a  source  of  very  great  danger 
to  health.  That  rats  and  mice  are  dangerous  to 
health  and  should  be  exterminated.  That  oysters 
and  clams  should  not  be  eaten  raw,  for  they  may 
be  the  bearers  of  typhoid  germs  taken  from  the 
sewage  of  cities. 

It  was  stated  from  Washington  on  the  29th  ult. : 
"When  the  new  parcels  post  system  becomes  opera- 
tive on  First  Month  1,  twelve  new  stamps  will  be 
placed  on  sale  in  postoffices  for  affixing  to  parcels 
post  packages.  These  stamps  will  be  larger  than 
the  ordinary  postage  stamps.  An  auxiliary  postal 
service,  under  complete  control  of  the  Government, 
will  be  established  to  take  charge  of  the  anticipated 
large  volume  of  parcels  post  business  in  large  cities. 
The  expectation  of  the  postmasters  is  that  retail 
merchants  will  largely  patronize  the  parcels  post 
for  local  delivery  because  of  the  cheap  postage  rates. 
For  city  delivery  the  rate  will  be  five  cents  for  the 
first  pound  and  one  cent  for  each  additional  pound 
up  to  eleven  pounds.  Postmaster  General  Hitch- 
cock has  authorized  the  preparation  of  125,000  special 
maps  of  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  new  system." 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion, has  submitted  to  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Brumbaugh  the  school  census  for  the  year.  The 
figures  show  that  there  is  a  total  of  284,333  children 
in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years, 
eligible  for  schoool.  Of  this  number,  however,  only 
249,682  are  enrolled,  13,742  being  employed.  The 
public  school  attendance  is  181,087,  with  the  at- 
tendance at  parochial  and  private  schools  60,903 
and  7,692. 

The  average  of  prices  paid  to  producers  of  the 
United  States  for  articles  specified,  with  compari- 
sons, according  to  reports  made  by  correspondents 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  are  as  follows:  Beef  cattle, 
Ninth  Month,  1912,  $5.35;  in  1910,  $4.67;  Apples 
in  1912,  62c;  in  1910,  74c;  Sweet  potatoes,  in  1912, 
80c,  in  1910,  80c. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "Treasury 
Department  has  found  a  way  to  carry  out  a  new 
policy  of  having  a  Government  inspection  of  rail- 
way cars  and  vessels  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
to  bring  about  improved  sanitary  conditions.  Di- 
rections have  been  given  by  Secretary  MacVeagh 
that  "hereafter  all  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  when  traveling  under  official 
orders  on  trains  and  vessels  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  will  make  an  inspection  of  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  trains  and  vessels  on  which  they 
travel  and  of  the  stations,  terminals  and  wharves 
at  which  they  may  stop."  The  information  will  be 
forwarded  to  headquartere  at  Washington  for 
attention. 

Dr.  William  L.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  has  de- 
scribed in  an  article  contributed  to  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  his  success  with 
"Desiccation,"  a  method,  of  painless,  bloodless 
electrical  surgery  which  is  revolutionizing  the  re- 
moval of  skin  cancers,  chronic-ulcerations,  warts, 
moles,  pigmentations,  tattoo  marks,  growths  in 
the  larynx  and  eye.  Dr.  Clark's  discovery  is  that 
diseased  living  tissues  on  the  surface  of  the  human 
body  or  in  accessible  mucous  membranes  can  be 
reduced  in  a  few  seconds  to  a  crumbling  powder 
by  the  application  of  a  constant,,  high  frequency 
electric  spark  delicately  attuned  to  a  certain  pitch. 
The  growth  is  neither  seared  nor  burned.  It  is 
merely  dried  up.  The  process  is  unattended  by  any 
pain  to  the  subject.  The  healing  is  very  rapid. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Health  Asso- 
ciation in  Indianapolis,  Dr.  J.  N.  Hurty,  of  Indiana, 
the  _  president,  told  the  delegates  to  the  Fourth 
National  Conservation  Congress  that  "Patent  medi- 
cines are  more  dangerous  than  dynamite  and  the 
sale  of  them  should  be  more  restricted.  They  are 
composed  chiefly  of  alcohol." 

According  to  a  census  report  lately  issued,  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  manufactured  goods  produced  in  the 
whole  country  are  produced  in  New  York  City. 
The  value  is  over  two  billions. 

It  is  stated  that  the  most  powerful  wireless  tele- 
graph station  in  the  world,  except  the  one  on  the 
Eiffel  tower,  has  been  set  up  at  Arlington,  Va., 
near  the  National  Capital.  One  steel  tower  is  600 
feet  high;  two  others  450  feet  each.  The  Navy  De- 
partment controls  it,  and  the  naval  officers  expect 
to  send  and  receive  messages  for  a  distance  of  3000 
miles. 

I     The  discovery  of  a  rich  deposit  of  zinc  is  reported 


from  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma.  The  vein,  yielding 
seven  per  cent,  of  pure  zinc  and  two  per  cent,  of 
lead,  is  said  to  be  four  feet  thick.  Apparently  it 
underlies  200  acres  or  more. 

Foreign. — On  the  30th  ult.,  a  gathering  of 
100,000  persons  in  Liverpool  met  to  protest  against 
home  rule.  At  Belfast  a  meeting  was  held  for  the 
same  purpose. 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  Titanic  went  down 
there  were  several  other  steamers  which  were  within 
easy  reach  of  the  scene  but  which  for  one  reason  or  1 
another  failed  to  go  to  the  rescue.  The  British 
Board  of  Trade,  which  has  authority  over  such 
matters  of  British  shipping,  has  given  notice  that 
hereafter  ship  captains  who  refuse  to  go  to  the  relief  j 
of  ships  in  distress  shall  be  liable  to  two  years' 
imprisonment. 

A  despatch  of  the  30th  ult.,  from  Bulgaria  says: 
"The  Government  to-day  proclaimed  the  mobili-j 
zation  of  the  army.   The  action  was  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  alarming  news  received  here  as  to  the 
concentration  of  considerable  forces  of  Turkish! 
troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adrianople  and  along  ■ 
the  Bulgarian  frontier.    It  was  afterwards  statedH 
that  the  Bulgarian  army  had  invaded  Turkey,  also! 
that  negotiations  by  the  great  Powers  in  favor  of  11 
peace  are  being  carried  on,  the  most  important  II 
conferences  at  present  being  held  at  Paris." 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  mentions  that  the  steam- 1 
ship  Cordova  remained  thirteen  days  in  constant  ■ 
communication  with  the  German  wireless  station  I 
at  Norddeich,  the  maximum  distance  covered  being  ■ 
2,400  miles.  The  North  German  Lloyd  steamship,  fl' 
Neckar,  for  Philadelphia,  remained  for  six  and  a  ll 
half  days  in  unbroken  communication  with  Nord-H 
deich,  the  greatest  distance  over  which  messages 
were  exchanged  being  1,820  miles. 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  reports  that 
the  last  fiscal  year  immigrants  brought  into  this 
country  a  total  of  $46,000,000,  an  average  of  about  i 
$50  for  each  immigrant. 

 _ 

NOTICES. 

Correction. — An  error  was  made  in  the  notice 
of  the  meeting  at  Mt.  Holly  in  our  last  issue.  The 
appointed  time  for  the  holding  of  the  next  meeting 
will  be  First-day,  Tenth  Month  20th,  at  3.45  p.  m. 
The  governing  rule  is  that  the  meeting  occurs  upon 
the  third  First-day  in  each  month. 

Walter  L.  Moore. 


Under  authority  of  a  committee  of  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship 
is  appointed  at  Birmingham  Meeting-house,  Tenth 
Month  13th,  1912,  at  2.30  o'clock.  All  interested 
are  invited. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel-i 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare; 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West! 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Monthly  Meeting  Next  Week: 

Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelfth 
Street  below  Market,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  \ 
16th,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 


The  First-day  evening  meetings,  under  the  joint 
care  of  the  three  city  Monthly  Meetings,  which  are 
held  at  7.30  p.  m.  in  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house, 
have  been  resumed  after  the  summer  vacation. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  his  nephew  in  Wichita, 
Kansas,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Eighth  Month, 
1912,  Newlin  Carter,  of  Plainfield,  Ind.,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Edith  Carter,  aged  eighty-three  years, 
two  months  and  sixteen  days.  Pie  was  a  life-long 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  active  and  faithful 
in  committee  work  and  a  regular  attender  of  meetings 
for  worship  and  discipline.  His  wife,  Beulah  Hunt 
Carter,  deceased  in  1903.  Of  their  eight  children,  ; 
seven  survive  him.  The  interment  was  at  Sugar  i 
Grove,  near  Plainfield,  Ind. 
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A  Quaker  Inheritance. 

There  is  no  philanthropic  work  that  is 
based  on  principle  to  which  Friends  as  a 
people  have  given  a  fuller  and  richer  service 
than  the  cause  of  the  negro,  and  while  it  has 
presented  several  successive  phases  they 
have  always  been  in  the  forefront  in  their 
allegiance  to  it.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that 
George  Fox,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Barbadoes, 
then  an  established  British  colony  for 
about  fifty  years,  felt  uneasy  at  a  system 
which  everybody  else  regarded  as  per- 
missible, and  the  right  or  wrong  of  which 
never  troubled  them.  It  is  a  historical  fact 
worth  noting  that  the  founder  of  the  Society 
was  the  first  Friend  who  is  recorded  as  saying 
a  word  against  this  iniquity.  He  is  the 
first  of  a  long  line  of  worthies  who  have 
spoken  in  no  uncertain  accents  against  a 
system  which  the  corporate  conscience  of  the 
civilized  world  was  centuries  in  condemning. 
These  were  his  words — addressed  to  the 
Friends  in  Barbadoes — "that  they  would 
cause  their  overseers  to  deal  mildly  and 
gently  with  their  negroes,  and  not  use  cruelty 
toward  them,  as  the  manner  of  some  hath 
been  and  is;  and  that  after  certain  years  of 
servitude  they  should  set  them  free." 

Less  than  a  score  of  years  later,  we  have 
the  picture  of  Pastorius  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  little  village  of  Germantown  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
issuing  an  appeal,  which  was  the  first  official 
action  taken  by  any  group  of  men  in  America 
against  the  system.  Consistent  with  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  abolition  we  find 
that  Friends  more  than  others  entered  into 
practical  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  and 
offered  aid  when  in  so  doing  they  subjected 
themselves  to'serious  disadvantages. 


The  course  of  John  Woolman,  with  no 
visible  or  immediate  results,  begot  a  spirit  in 
many  another,  that  in  time  included  a 
mighty  band  of  outspoken  and  intrepid  de- 
fenders of  the  negro.  All  along  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  Quakers  more  than  others 
opened  their  houses  as  they  had  previously 
opened  their  hearts,  and  were  later  to  open 
their  purses,  to  the  black  men  and  women 
who  had  risked  the  dangers  of  crossing  the 
line.  Again  it  is  significant  to  note  that  it 
was  an  English  Friend  who,  more  than  any 
other  in  the  same  field,  brought  the  influence 
of  argument  to  bear  upon  the  English  people 
to  the  extent  that  the  tide  of  opposition  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  America  was  stem- 
med and  then  turned  to  flow  in  another 
direction. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  we  can  cite.  The  war 
being  upon  the  nation,  the  Friend  could  not 
fight,  though  none  in  the  thick  of  it  could  be 
more  interested  in  the  outcome  than  himself. 
Avenues  for  service  presented  and  these 
were  filled  by  men  and  women  as  willing 
as  those  who  went  to  the  front  to  surrender 
all  they  had  to  the  cause  that  they  most 
freely  believed  in.  This  side  of  the  story 
has  never  been  told;  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  it  cannot  be  made  to  give  the  brilliant 
pictures  that  the  historian  writes  up  of 
suffering  and  deprivation  or  of  victory  and 
the  final  conquest  of  a  great  principle. 
Were  the  story  ever  to  be  given  in  its  true 
lights  and  were  men  able  to  surrender  them- 
selves in  feeling  to  the  truth,  the  part  played 
by  the  Friends,  many  of  them  obscure  and  of 
little  account  in  their  own  esteem,  would 
outbalance,  number  for  number,  that  which 
other  organizations  would  show. 

The  war  over,  the  task  of  meeting  a 
problem  that  had  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
history  of  the  world  presented  itself.  The 
uplifting  of  a  backward  race,  which  had  been 
freed  from  a  state  of  enforced  bondage  and 
granted  the  right  of  equality  with  the  race 
that  had  been  centuries  in  developing.  How 
bunglingly  it  was  done,  everybody  admits 
but  even  philosophers  question  how  better 
it  could  have  been  approached  than  it  was 
with  the  knowledge  and  experience  then  at 
hand.  The  part  played  by  Friends  then 
was  not  at  all  insignificant,  and  the  channe 
into  which  they  directed  their  energies  has 
been  proven^to  be^[a  right  one.    They  had 


no  part  in  founding  schools  for  Latin  or 
Greek  or  Hebrew.  They  recognized  that 
the  exceptional  negro  could  mount  to  posi- 
tions of  importance,  but  for  the  rank  and 
file  they  felt  that  present  demands  must 
regulate  present  issues,  and  to  sketch  the 
course  of  one  Yearly  Meeting  alone,  which 
could  be  duplicated  in  other  Yearly  Meetings, 
we  could  outline  the  work  of  the  Friends' 
Freedmen's  Association  which  was  directed 
from  their  central  Philadelphia  and  Danville 
offices.  But  this  has  recently  been  done 
elsewhere,  enough  to  note  that  large  sums 
of  money  were  willingly  contributed  to  the 
cause  through  several  successive  years,  that 
young  women  gladly  left  their  comfortable 
northern  homes  for  a  sojourn  of  indefinite 
length  among  these  benighted  people;  to 
be  sure  in  many  cases  their  willingness  to 
go  was  the  largest  part  of  the  offering;  had 
it  been  backed  up  by  a  trained  efficiency 
for  the  work  such  as  our  young  women  of 
to-day  can  show,  the  good  results  from  their 
service  would  have  been  greater,  but  it  was 
ample  for  the  times.  There  were  as  many 
as  twenty-six  schools  in  as  many  localities 
opened  and  cared  for  by  the  organization. 
This  covered  a  very  small  part  of  the  entire 
field,  but  had  all  other  Christian  congrega- 
tions in  the  north  done  in  the  same  relative 
proportion  there  would  have  been  a  rubbing 
of  elbows  in  many  places  where  territories 
overlapped. 

We  are  removed  by  a  whole  generation 
and  more  from  the  time  just  referred  to. 
The  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  the 
reconstruction  period  are  just  beginning  to 
seriously  face  the  problems  that  confront 
them,  and  they  are  facing  them  with  a  con- 
fidence that  speaks,  fair  for  the  future.  It 
was  natural  and  proper  that  these  twenty- 
six  schools  alluded  to,  plus  the  others 
inaugurated  and  cared  for  by  Friends  of 
other  Yearly  Meetings,  should  in  the  course 
of  time  pass  under  the  management  of  the 
home  government.  It  was  equally  fortunate 
that  some  of  the  various  Yearly  Meetings 
continued  to  maintain  each  one  school  in 
the  south,  where  there  could  be  an  infusion 
of  northern  enterprise  into  a  community, 
such  as  their  own  school  could  not  furnish 
for  a  generation  or  so  hence.  Whether  this 
has  resulted  from  a  thought-out  policy  of 
the  Friends  or  not  is  very  questionable;  it 
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is  the  natural  evolution  of  a  policy  that 
they  inaugurated  in  1865,  and  which  through 
times  of  depression  more  than  times  of 
exaltation  thev  have  forged  ahead  and 
realized  an  attainment  of  no  mean  order. 
The  school  at  Christiansburg,  in  the  plateau 
region  of  western  Virginia,  is  the  survival 
of  the  twenty-six  schools,  and  here  is  carried 
on  a  work  which  Friends  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  should  know  more  about  than 
many  of  them  do. 

It  calls  for  a  good  measure  of  faith  to 
work  year  in  and  year  out  in  a  cause  burden- 
ed with  so  many  conditions  as  is  the  cause 
of  negro  education,  and  yet  if  one  will  place 
his  stakes  far  enough  apart  and  look  at  the 
question  broadly,  as  all  such  questions 
should  be  viewed,  he  will  see  that  there  has 
been  an  onward  progress,  and  that  to  hurry 
the  pace  beyond  a  natural  gait  will  be  to 
retard  rather  than  increase  real  advance- 
ment. We  owe  it  to  the  cause,  we  owe  it 
to  those  who  gave  of  the  best  they  had  to 
give  some  fifty  years  ago,  we  owe  it  to  the 
Society  of  which  we  are  now  active  members 
to  see  that  this  work  goes  on,  and  that  the 
next  ten  years  make  an  advance  equal  to 
that  of  the  last  ten. 

There  is  another  conspicuous  work  that 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
are  carrying  on  for  the  negro;  a  work  made 
especially  prominent  the  past  year  by  a 
solicitation  for  funds  to  help  in  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  at  Cheyney,  Pa.  This  is 
another  phase  of  our  interest  in  the  colored 
problem  which  all  of  us  should  be  acquainted 
with.  It  should  not  be  said  with  truth  of 
any  one  of  us,  that  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  what  Friends  did  for  the  negro  two 
generations  ago,  than  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  work  they  are  doing  to-day  by 
concerted  effort  right  at  our  own  doors. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Friends  it  has 
been  made  possible  to  further  equip  the 
plant  at  Cheyney,  so  that  in  the  near  future 
about  one  hundred  students  can  be  ac- 
commodated. The  annual  output  of  gradu 
ates  will  be  larger,  the  fields  into  which  we 
send  out  young  teachers  will  be  increased 
and  the  reach  of  their  good  influence  widen- 
ed. 

It  is  no  time  for  any  of  us  to  give  over  and 
allow  ourselves  to  think  that  our  work  as  a 
meeting  for  these  people  is  virtually  com- 
plete, that  we  merge  now  into  the  common 
stream  of  charities.  The  work  we  have  in 
hand  we  can  do  better  than  others;  we  have 
inherited  instincts  and  ideas  which  can  de- 
velop under  us  better  than  elsewhere.  Add 
to  what  we  have  outlined  the  fact  that  in- 
dividuals here  and  there  among  us  have  felt 
special  calls  to  special  work  for  the  negro  and 


have  initiated  new  plans  for  their  better- 
ment, and  we  must  realize  that  the  outlook 
is  a  hopeful  one. 

 t  D.  H.  F. 

World  Scouts. 

[The  following  are  extracts  from  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  American  Magazine, 
by  Albert  Jay  Nock,  and  subsequently  re- 
printed by  permission  in  pamphlet  form  by 
The  World  Peace  Foundation,  29A  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  pamphlet  can 
probably  be  secured  free  by  writing  for  it. 
The  Foreword,  apparently  written  by  Edwin 
D.  Mead,  is  partly  reproduced  here.] 

FOREWORD. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  had,  during 
the  last  half  dozen  years,  a  most  rapid 
growth  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  among  boys  through- 
out almost  the  whole  world.  In  England 
especially  it  has  attained  immense  popularity 
and  to-day  there  is  hardly  a  city  or  village 
in  the  kingdom  without  its  Boy  Scouts. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  no  less  than 
300,000  in  this  country.  Indeed  we  think 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  Boy  Scouts  came 
from  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  who,  although 
born  in  England,  is  more  of  an  American 
than  an  Englishman.  But  the  movement 
attained  importance  in  this  country  some 
time  after  it  had  become  important  in  Eng- 
land, and  its  chief  leader  has  been  General 
Baden-Powell.  The  original  idea  in  starting 
the  movement  was  to  organize  groups  of 
boys  for  outdoor  life,  the  study  of  the  woods 
and  natural  history,  and  training  in  healthy, 
resolute  and  useful  life  and  habits.  One 
rule  or  motto  of  the  movement  is  "Todo  a 
good  turn  to  some  one  every  day,"  and  the 
good  turn  may  take  any  form,  from  helping 
a  comrade  out  of  a  scrape  or  sharing  some 
little  pleasure  with  him  to  leading  a  blind 
man  across  the  street  or  giving  something 
to  eat  to  a  lost  dog.  The  movement  has  in 
it  a  great  deal  to  commend,  both  as  concerns 
education  and  the  development  of  character. 
It  demands  critical  attention  from  the  peace 
workers  of  the  world  simply  because  of  the 
military  tendencies  and  enthusiasms  which 
easily  attach  to  it,  and  to  which  the  great 
military  party,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
has  so  sedulously  worked  to  divert  it.  So 
largely  is  this  true  that  in  many  places  in 
Great  Britain  its  patrons  are  chiefly  military 
men,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  it  a 
feeder  of  the  military  service.  In  Russia 
the  advent  of  the  movement  has  been 
officially  hailed  on  account  of  its  military 
promise  and  possibilities;  and  it  is  against 
this  effort  to  capture  the  movement  for 
military  purposes  that  the  peace  party  in 
this  country,  as  in  all  countries,  while  freely 
and  frankly  recognizing  the  virtues  in  the 
movement,  needs  to  be  warned  and  to  be 
alert. 

We  should  not  fail  to  state  that  leaders 
of  the  movement,  like  General  Baden- 
Powell,  strongly  declare  their  purpose  to  keep 
it  emphatically  a  peace  movement.  In  his 
various  addresses  during  his  visit  to  America 
in  the  spring  of  191 2,  General  Baden-Powell 
constantly  struck  this  note.  He  said  in  one 
of  his  Boston  addresses: 


War  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  recommend,  but  a 
very  bad  thing  to  enter  upon  and  put  through. 
War  is  a  form  of  authorized  murder,  and  dirty  at 
that,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  want, 
and  would  not  do  anything,  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
That  is  why  we  ask  the  boys  to  join  the  Boy  Scout 
movement.  We  are  essentially  a  peace  organiza- 
tion, trying  to  help  on  the  education  of  the  people  in 
these  matters.  We  want  to  develop  a  spirit  of  man- 
liness, fair  play,  and  chivalry  in  the  rising  generation. 
Our  movement  is  not  confined  to  any  one  nation;  it 
is  practically  universal,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  step  toward  universal  peace. 

In  New  York  he  said: 

I  have  often  said  that  if  the  government  will  give 
us  the  price  of  a  dreadnaught,  we  will  make  dread- 
naughts  unnecessary.  We  are  training  the  rising 
generation  in  the  idea  of  peace,  and  the  boys  of  all 
the  nations  which  have  taken  up  the  movement  are 
now  friendly  and  interchange  ideas  and  letters. 

Yet  the  meeting  of  welcome  for  General 
Baden-Powell,  organized  at  the  Seventy 
first  Regiment  armory  in  New  York  by 
3000  Boy  Scouts  and  their  friends,  took 
chiefly  a  military  form;  "much  of  the  after- 
noon there  were  scenes  of  mimic  warfare  on 
the  floor  of  the  drill-room,"  etc.  The  men 
invited  to  places  upon  the  platform  in  con 
nection  with  the  various  meetings  were  alsc 
chiefly  military  men,  usually  in  uniform 
We  emphasize  thus  the  two  strains  in  the 
movement,  to  make  its  two  sides  perfectly 
clear. 


E.  D.  M. 


Like  every  one  else  I  had  looked  into  the 
Scout  movement  when  it  first  came  out, 
but  I  could  not  see  much  in  it  except  a  sort 
of  kindergarten  for  militarism,  so  I  promptly 
lost  interest.  The  Scout  principles  were 
good,  but  in  the  background  there  was 
always  the  idea  that  war  and  fighting- 
fighting  other  people — are  inevitable  and 
often  praiseworthy.  It  was  this  tacit  ac 
ceptance  of  war  as  a  commonplace  of  life 
that  made  me  think  the  Scout  movement 
was  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  more  harm 
than  good.  At  the  head  of  the  movemenl 
were  Lord  Roberts,  General  Baden-Powell., 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  and  others  like 
them— a  first-class  military  cabal.  I  doubt 
ed  whether  these  men  were  fitted  to  give  a 
proper  educational  direction  to  a  movement 
of  boys.    I  was  sure  they  were  not.   .  . 

But  one  morning  I  read  in  the  London 
papers  an  account  of  a  thirteen-year-old 
boy  who  had  gone  into  a  burning  house  and 
carried  out  a  baby.  The  little  fellow  took 
a  risk  that  grown-ups  would  not  take.  II 
was  one  of  the  bravest,  finest  things  I  evei 
heard  of.  The  baby's  father  offered  him  a 
reward,  but  he  refused  it,  saying,  "No,  it 
is  my  job — I'm  a  World  Scout." 

That  got  me  interested  again.  I  had 
never  heard  of  that  kind  of  thing  being  part 
of  a  Scout's  job.  I  noticed,  too,  that  the 
small  hero  called  himself  a  World  Scout. 
That  sounded  better. 

I  had  been  done  to  death  with  the  in- 
surmountable, cramping  insularity  of  Eng- 
land, and  it  was  a  comfort  to  hear  the  word 
"world"  in  an  English  mouth.  I  began  to 
think  that  either  I  had  overlooked  some- 
thing or  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Scouts; 
and  I  presently  found  out  that  there  are 
indeed  two  kinds  of  Scouts,  differing  pre- 
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cisely  on  those  issues  which  had  influenced 
my  own  interest. 

There  are  the  Boy.  Scouts — we  have 
thousands  of  them  in  the  United  States — 
and  the  World  Scouts.  The  points  of 
difference  are  these: 

The  Boy  Scout  is  trained  to  believe  in 
two  artificial,  false,  old-fashioned  and  utterly 
exploded  ideas — ideas  that  the  world  has 
no  use  for.  First,  he  is  taught  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  beings 
:alled  foreigners.  Second,  that  it  is  normal, 
right,  and  above  all  very  glorious  and  in- 
teresting to  oppose  these  beings  occasionally 
n  the  institution  called  warfare. 

The  World  Scout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in 
these  respects  not  trained  at  all.  He  is 
>imply  allowed  and  encouraged  to  keep  the 
latural,  true,  clear  vision  of  human  beings 
:hat  he  was  born  with.  He  is  permitted  to 
*row  up  in  the  plain,  natural  truth  that  there 
ire  no  foreigners,  and  that  warfare — modern 
varfare — is  neither  glorious  nor  interesting, 
nit,  on  the  contrary,  very  sordid  and  stupid. 


Now  suppose  the  United  States  should  get 
nvolved  in  the  present  trouble  between 
taly  and  Turkey:  I  would  be  supposed  to 
;o  and  help  shoot  people  whom  I  have  found 
o  be  precisely  like  myself  and  my  neighbors 
n  my  home  town,  and  who  have  been  kind 
md  good  to  me  without  exception. 

One  would  not  want  to  do  that.  . 
But  when  one  finds  that  the  people  he 
upposed  were  foreigners  are  really  not 
oreigners  but  folks,  one  looks  at  it  different- 
ia- , 

.  .  .  A  child  does  not  know  the  dif- 
erence  between  a  foreigner  and  anybody 
;lse.  He  does  not  know  it  because  there 
s  no  difference.  The  person  or  society  that 
ries  to  teach  him  that  there  is  a  difference 
loes  a  great  wrong  against  nature,  a  wrong 
hat  it  may  take  him  a  lifetime  to  right,  if 
ndeed  he  ever  rights  it. 

The  World  Scout  is  allowed  to  go  on  look- 
ng  at  people  as  they  really  are,  and  to  take 
hem  as  he  finds  them,  which  is  the  right 
vay  to  take  them;  not  as  he  thinks  they 
nust  be  or  ought  to  be.  A  boy  will  keep 
hat  point  of  view  easily,  if  he  is  permitted, 
>ecause  it  is  natural  to  him.  This  explains 
>art  of  the  great  success  of  the  World  Scouts. 


Boys  can  be  easily  taught  to  like  the  idea 
)f  war,  because  of  their  instinct  of  chivalry 
ind  their  instinct  of  adventure.  Every  boy 
s  born  a  knight-errant;  always  a  going  in 
niest  of  stirring  experience.  Hence  mis- 
:hief  often  times.    .    .  . 

The  idea  of  war  fascinates  him,  if  he  is 
Property  lied  to  about  it.  Hence  society  gets 
jp  a  system  of  lies,  exactly  calculated  to 
loodwink  the  boy's  instincts  of  chivalry 
ind  adventure.  The  uniforms  and  music, 
:he  pageantry  and  gorgeousness  of  war — 
:hese  all  speak  of  splendid  adventure  and 
ire  all  lies.  The  political  excuses  that 
nations  put  up  when  they  declare  war, — 
'  benevolent  protectorates,"  "  training  people 
:or  self-government,"  "the  white  man's 
burden,"  and  such  like, — all  these  speak  of 
splendid  chivalry,  and  they  are  all  lies. 

The  World  Scout  is  allowed  to  see  modern 
warfare  as  it  really  is.    Not  a  fight  against 


foreigners  and  enemies,  because  there  are 
no  foreigners,  and  those  we  call  foreigners 
are  not  enemies,  but  quite  the  opposite. 
Not  an  adventure  in  chivalry,  because  there 
is  no  more  real  adventure  or  glory  of  chivalry 
in  modern  war  than  there  is  in  going  out 
into  the  back  yard  and  shooting  the  cow. 

Arthur's  knights  would  fare  forth  looking 
for  the  Holy  Grail  or  questing  adventure 
in  behalf  of  weakness  oppressed  or  beauty 
captive.  The  Crusaders  went  out  to  free 
the  sepulcher  of  the  Saviour.    .    .  . 

But  would  Arthur's  knights  buckle  up 
and  get  busy  because  the  American  trusts 
wanted  to  exploit  the  Philippine  Islands, 
or  a  handful  of  freebooters  wanted  to  dig 
diamonds  in  South  Africa,  or  some  German 
manufacturers  wanted  to  peddle  their  knick- 
knacks  around  Morocco? 


Would  Tristram  or  Lancelot  see  any 
adventure  in  roosting  all  day  behind  a  pile 
of  mud,  while  an  invisible  man  half  a  mile 
away  took  pot  shots  at  him  with  a  high- 
power  rifle — a  man,  mind,  that  he  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  before,  who  had  nothing 
against  him  and  no  particular  interest  in 
the  cause  of  war,  and  ten  chances  to  one  was 
a  first-rate  fellow  whom  one  could  not  help 
liking  if  one  tried? 


But  the  World  Scout  soon  finds  out  that 
if  he  wants  to  be  efficient  in  the  game  of 
chivalry,  he  must  train  for  it.  A  hard 
body,  a  quick  and  active  mind,  and  a  tender 
heart — he  can't  do  business  without  them. 
And  he  will  train — because  he  has  an  in- 
centive, and  an  immediate  incentive.  Not 
the  prospect  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
some  remotely  possible  war  with  France 
ten  years  hence — his  chance  to  distinguish 
himself  may  come  to-morrow.  A  runaway 
horse  might  break  loose  at  four  this  after- 
noon, or  a  child  fall  in  the  river  at  sundown. 
So  he  digs  in  and  trains  with  might  and  main. 


[The  World  Scouts]  has  been  a  wonderful 
success.  In  the  few  months  of  their  ex- 
istence, the  muster  roll  has  gone  up  to  fifty 
thousand,  and  growing  daily  by  shoals. 
There  are  World  Scouts  of  England,  Austra- 
lia, France,  Germany,  even  of  Russia. 
Slobodyanikov,  Master  of  the  First  Classical 
Gymnasium  at  Kherson,  was  in  London 
in  [Seventh  Month]  and  addressed  a  Scout 
parade  at  Southwark.  Italy  has  Scout 
corps  in  thirty-five  cities  and  villages.  The 
king  of  England  reviewed  them  recently, 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  Italians 
are  engaged  in  the  movement. 

There  are  Scout  corps  in  South  Africa 
carrying  as  many  as  six  nationalities  in  the 
same  company — Boers,  English,  "  Doppers," 
Kafirs,  Zulus  and  Portuguese.  In  England 
there  are  several  Quaker  companies. 


The  original  Scout  movement  was  a 
stroke  of  genius,  nothing  else.  All  honor 
to  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell  for  it.  His 
scheme  was  one  of  the  few  that  light  up 
the  centuries.  It  interpreted  the  instincts 
and  aspirations  of  boyhood  and  suggested 
the  direction  they  should  take.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  for  t;  it  cannot  be  over- 
praised.   But  the  collective  selfishness  that 


we  miscall  patriotism  laid  hold  of  it  and 
drove  it  awry.  Selfishness  in  boy,  man  or 
nation  is  bound  to  go  wrong.  Now  the 
thing  is,  to  show  the  organizers  of  the 
original  Scout  movement  that  they  have 
made  a  false  step.  The  ideal  of  patriotism 
to  be  set  before  boys  is  the  ideal  of  the  World 
Scouts — an  ideal  that  has  no  spark  of 
racial  animosity.  Let  the  boys  understand 
that  the  country  has  so  many  real  enemies 
that  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  time  and  strength 
against  imaginary  ones. 

Let  the  boys  keep  the  natural  world-out- 
look that  they  were  born  with.  Let  them 
go  on  believing  that  Italian  and  Russian 
boys  are  not  enemies,  but  friends;  not 
foreigners,  but  folks.  Because  it  is  so.  The 
"patriotic"  separatist  view  is  simply  not 
straight — even  if  our  public  schools  do 
implicitly  teach  it  by  their  "patriotic" 
exercises.  It  is  based  on  an  enormous  mis- 
understanding of  fact.  There  are  no  for- 
eigners, and  no  natural  enemies. 

Let  the  boys  cultivate  a  chivalry  that 
knows  its  real  dragons  and  fights  them.  Let 
them  find  the  rich  mine  of  adventure  that 
lies  in  relieving  the  oppressed,  defense  of  the 
suffering,  protection  of  the  weak.  Let  them 
seek  adventure  in  saving  life  rather  than 
destroying  it. 

There  is  no  place  to  do  all  this  like  Ameri- 
ca, no  boys  as  well  equipped  for  this  world 
movement  as  our  boys.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  militarism;  it  is  not  part  of  our  daily 
life,  as  it  unfortunately  is  in  other  countries. 
We  are  a  peace-loving  people,  and  having 
troubles  of  our  own,  we  don't  borrow  our 
neighbors'.  America,  with  its  half  million 
Boy  Scouts  already  enrolled,  is  the  very 
place  to  effect  a  substantial  federation  of  the 
World  Scouts  with  the  original  movement. 
American  boys  are  the  ones  to  say  that  the 
Boy  Scout  ideal  is  not  half  large  enough 
or  half  progressive  enough  to  suit  them. 

Commerce  is  teaching  men  so  much  about 
their  fellow-men,  and  setting  up  so  many 
close  international  relations  that  war  is 
getting  hard  to  start.  The  one  permanent 
spiritual  force  in  socialism,  too,  is  its  valuable 
by-product  of  international  fellowship  and 
brotherhood. 

Other  less  powerful  factors  come  in  be- 
sides, and  the  sum  total  of  pacific  interests 
nowadays  makes  a  nation  think  carefully 
and  count  closely  before  she  goes  to  war. 

Now,  turn  loose  half  a  million  American 
boys  to  scout  the  world  in  search  of  real 
chivalrous  adventure, — imbued  with  the 
idea  that  the  only  way  to  abolish  murder  is 
to  stop  killing  people,  that  the  only  way  to 
promote  friendship  is  to  be  friendly, — and 
war  would  never  have  a  second  chance. 

Those  same  boys  would  grow  up  to  see 
the  world's  navies  on  the  scrap  heap,  and  its 
standing  armies  back  at  the  woodpile  and 
the  furrow,  doing  something  useful. 


I  think  I  never  felt  myself  so  poor,  so 
weak,  and  in  so  great  need  of  condescending, 
all-sufficient  Help,  in  every  respect,  as  of 
late.  This,  I  own,  is  a  state  that  1  love,  for 
without  a  sense  of  our  wants,  how  can  we 
cry  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  what  help 
and  relief  is  so  effectual  as  even  a  little  that 
cometh  from  Him? 
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"George  Fox." 

An  Address  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  London,  1866. 
(Continued  from  page  117.) 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  we 
greatly  need  to  return  to  the  example  of 
George  Fox,  to  whom,  with  all  due  deference 
to  your  manners  and  customs,  I  would  most 
surely  take  off  my  hat  if  I  met  him,  and 
excuse  myself  by  declaring,  "  George  Fox,  1 
must  and  will  pay  you  more  respect  than  1 
do  most  men,  and  1  will  for  once  even  venture 
on  a  compliment  that  is  distasteful  to  you, 
for  1  so  honor  your  character."  George  Fox 
is  to  be  admired  for  the  sway  which  con- 
science had  over  him  in  little  things.  Take 
that  hat  matter  as  an  instance.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  wonderful  consequence  after  all 
whether  a  man  takes  his  hat  off  or  keeps  it  on, 
excepting  as  it  may  be  with  him,  as  it  was 
with  Fox,  a  matter  of  conscience.  If  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
principle  with  me,  I  am  not  to  ask  questions 
as  to  how  far  I  shall  be  obedient  to  the  in- 
ward monitor,  but  must  follow  it  at  once  in 
the  smallest  things,  for  if  I  get  in  the  habit  of 
violating  conscience  in  small  things  1  shall  go 
on  to  something  greater,  and  so  on  again  till 
I  have  no  conscience  left,  or  only  a  conscience 
that  is  seared.  A  child  may  have  an  un- 
fortunate propensity  to  steal  some  little 
thing,  it  may  be  only  an  apple;  but  still,  if 
the  parent  shall  wink  at  that  fault,  the  child 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  thief.  Your  child  may 
tell  a  story  a  little  differently  from  the  way 
in  which  it  occurred,  and  if  you  do  not  correct 
it  at  once  he  may  turn  aside  from  the  truth, 
till  the  habit  of  truth-speaking  may  be  lost. 
So  then,  it  is  not  the  wearing  of  the  hat  or  the 
cutting  of  the  coat  in  itself  that  matters;  it 
is  not  the  importance  of  the  thing  itself  in- 
trinsically; but  it  involves  the  whole  of 
obedience  to  the  higher  law,  or  willful  re- 
bellion. If  an  action  is  right  let  it  be  done; 
if  it  be  not  right  let  it  be  avoided,  however 
little  and  contemptible  others  may  think  the 
case  to  be.  The  sway  of  Fox's  conscience 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  of  his  never  inquiring 
what  other  people  would  think  of  him,  but 
resting  in  the  liberty  of  the  Divine  presence. 
Many  of  us  are  always  enquiring,  "  What  will 
Mrs.  Grundy  say?"  "What  will  the  world 
think?"  Hundreds  of  persons  are  more 
influenced  by  what  others  do  than  by  any 
consideration  of  principle.  The  tyranny  of 
so-called  respectability  is  terrible.  "You 
know  we  must  keep  up  an  appearance,  we 
must  be  respectable;  where  are  you  if  you 
get  out  of  society?"  Did  it  never  strike 
such  people  that  some  of  the  most  respectable 
people  are  not  respected,  and  that  many 
of  those  who  are  most  truly  respected  never 
were  what  society  calls  respectable.  Better 
far  to  be  worthy  of  respect  than  to  be  re- 
spectable. Thousands  of  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  respectable  upon  somebody 
else's  money.  We  are  told  occasionally  by 
poor  people  as  a  reason  why  they  are  not  at 
our  meetings,  "Sir,  1  had  not  clothes  that 
were  fit  to  come  in,"  and  I  frequently  reply, 
"  If  your  clothes  are  paid  for  they  are  fit  to 
come  in.  Never  be  afraid  of  coming  to 
worship  with  God's  people,  whatever  your 
dress  may  be."  The  popular  fashion  of 
keeping  up  one's  respectability  is  doing  great 


mischief  in  this  age.  It  makes  people  spend 
more  than  they  ought,  and  go  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  extravagance  when  they  might  be 
quite  as  happy  and  far  more  useful  with  a  far 
less  expenditure.  In  fact,  we  are  all  spend- 
ing at  a  great  rate  now-a-days  compared 
with  the  ways  of  our  fathers,  and  though 
you,  respected  friends,  do  not  exceed,  and 
I  trust  never  will,  in  the  fashionableness  of 
your  dress,  yet  you  may  be  too  lavish  in  your 
houses,  and  even  the  dress  may  cost  as 
much,  I  suppose,  in  one  color  as  in  another, 
and  what  is  given  up  in  color  may  be  taken 
back  in  richness  of  material.  Even  you  may 
forget  the  simplicity  which  cares  only  for  the 
approbation  of  God  and  courts  no  smile  from 
man!  "What  will  the  world  say?"  Now, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  question  never 
once  entered  George  Fox's  mind,  as  to  what 
anybody  would  say  about  him.  "What 
does  God  think  of  me?"  was  his  ruling 
thought.  Am  I  acting  according  to  the 
voice  of  God  within  my  heart?  If  I  am, 
the  unclean  may  hiss  at  me,  or  thrust  me  into 
prison,  or  call  me  what  they  will,  but  it 
matters  not,  1  shall  rest  in  peace,  because  my 
conscience  is  void  of  offence;  but  if  all  men 
speak  well  of  me,  then  shall  it  be  woe  unto 
me  if  the  still  small  voice  within  shall  tell 
me  that  I  have  not  acted  rightly  in  the  sight 
of  God.  This  sway  of  conscience  will  enable 
a  man  to  be  singular,  when  to  be  singular 
is  to  be  right.  It  will  give  him  the  noble 
egotism  of  Athanasius  when  he  said,  "1, 
Athanasius,  against  the  world."  It  will 
make  him  feel,  "  If  the  skies  must  be  upheld 
by  my  doing  wrong,  let  them  fall;  for  even  to 
avert  the  universal  wreck  I  would  not  de- 
grade my  spirit  to  unhallowed  acts  of  which 
my  Lord  and  Master  would  disapprove." 
Worthy  Fox,  thou  wast  as  a  brazen  pillar, 
and  an  iron  wall  when  conscience  was 
concerned. 

One  of  the  grandest  points  in  Fox  is  his 
constant  recognition  of  the  existence,  opera- 
tion and  indwelling  of  God.  Are  we  profess- 
ing Christians  sure  that  we  are  not  infidels: 
are  we  certain  about  it?  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  many  professors.  What  is  God  to 
most  men  but  an  abstraction?  He  is  in 
heaven,  and  they  look  up  after  him,  as 
though  he  were  not  here,  as  though  he  were 
not  as  much  down  as  up.  They  speak  of 
him  as  though  he  filled  the  heavens  and  were 
yonder,  and  then  act  as  if  there  were  a  thick 
cloud  between  themselves  and  him.  If 
there  were  no  God  they  would  not  change 
their  lives;  they  would  live  as  they  now  do, 
actuated  by  the  same  motives  and  appetites. 
But  to  George  Fox,  "Our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven"  was  one  near  at  hand,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  one  who  dwelt  in  him,  and  re- 
mained with  him  for  ever.  He  did  not  ima- 
gine that  God  was  oblivious  of  his  servants, 
but  he  expected  that  God  would  speak  to 
him,  commune  with  him,  cheer  him,  guide 
him,  comfort  him,  chide  him,  uphold  him. 
He  had  inward  communications  from  God, 
in  the  strength  of  which  he  went  his  way  to 
suffer  and  to  serve  with  all  his  heart,  and 
soul,  and  strength.  Do  we  live  precisely 
in  this  way?  You,  venerable  friends,  who 
have  for  years  lived  in  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  have  not  even  you  sometimes 
to  mourn  that  you  do  not  always  feel  the 


presence  of  the  Master,  nor  walk  by  the 
rule  of  his  Spirit  within  you?  Shillitoe 
speaks  of  being  like  a  cork  upon  the  water, 
moved  by  the  faintest  motion  of  the  Spirit; 
we  are  not  always  just  so  sensitive,  I  fear. 
We  grow  so  great  that  we  are  rather  like  the 
Great  Eastern,  and  need  a  huge  wave  of 
grace  to  move  us,  or  otherwise  we  are  in- 
sensible of  the  influence.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize the  present  power  of  God,  but  Fox  did, 
and  his  heart  was  like  a  leaf  of  a  sensitive 
plant,  conscious  of  every  heavenly  touch. 
Fearless  of  man,  he  yet  quaked  and  trembled 
before  the  God  of  Israel.  It  would  set  all 
right  in  England  if,  through  Divine  grace 
"Thou  God,  seest  me"  were  constantly  be- 
fore the  eye  of  every  man's  mind. 

Furthermore,  and  very  briefly,  we  want 
in  England  just  now  much  of  Fox's  holy  teal  \ 
against  idolatry  and  formalism.    There  is 
far  more  idolatry  in  England  than  we  dream 
of.    People  speak  very  respectfully  about 
superstitious  objects.    We  have  holy  build- 
ings, and  therefore,  I  suppose,  holy  mortar, 
holy  stones,  holy  slates  and  panes  of  glass, 
then  there  are  holy  fonts,  holy  altars,  and 
holy  vestments,  and  all  sorts  of  holy  rubbish. 
Much  horror  is  expressed  if  you  say  a  word 
that  is  not  deferential  to  these  objects  of 
superstition.    You  might  almost  as  soon  be 
excused  for  thieving  as  for  speaking  jocosely 
of  a  christening  font.    When  a  very  sensible 
gentleman  the  other  day  said  that  when 
wine  was  mixed  with  water  it  was  no  longer 
wine,  but  negus,  he  stated  a  simple  matter  of 
well  known  fact  ;  but  now  he  appears  to  be  i 
as  frightened  as  though  he  had  set  the' 
Thames  on  fire.    He  might  have  said  it  over 
and  over  again  and  have  felt  no  fear,  for  it 
is  the  truth;  wine  and  water  is  negus,  every- 
body knows  that,  and  it  is  as  much  negus 
when  the  priest  holds  it  up  in  the  chalice  as 
it  would  be  should  you  drink  it  out  of  ai 
tumbler.    Wine  is  wine  in  one  place  as  much 
as  in  another,  and  negus  is  negus  in  each  case. 
If  my  friend  takes  that  wine  and  uses  it  as  a 
token  to  help  him  to  remember  the  blood  of  i 
the  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  happy  that  he  should 
derive  any  good  from  the  symbol;  but  if  he 
thinks  that  the  wine  itself  can  become  the! 
blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  that  it  conveys 
grace  to  him,  then  1  will  sorrowfully  use  any 
term  of  contempt  which  I  can  think  of  to 
express  my  horror  of  his  idolatry.    We  are 
getting  very  tender  of  people's  sensibilities 
now-a-days,  so  tender,  that  we  let  them  live 
in  sin  and  even  go  to  hell  without  a  warning; 
we  are  getting  so  wondrously  mild  and  quiet 
that  one  would  fancy  that  truth  gave  us  no 
pleasure,   and  error  caused  us  no  pain. 
George  Fox  was  weakened  by  no  such  wicked 
squeamishness.    To  him  a  steeple-house  was  | 
a  steeple-house,  and  nothing  more.  We 
must  take  care  that  we  do  not,  by  our  amiable  ■;;{ 
silence,  countenance  men  in  their  super- 
stitions.   We  must  let  them  see  that  we 
worship  God  only,  and  that  we  have  no 
reverence  for  their  priests  and  their  idols. 
Of  course,  if  a  man  chooses  to  worship  Mum- 
bo  Jumbo  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  as 
far  as  religious  liberty  is  concerned;  but  if  we 
should  speak  deferentially  of  his  idol,  and 
show  reverence  to  his  observances,  we  shall 
be  partakers  in  his  sin,  and  have  fellowship 
with  his  idolatry.    The  same  is  true  of  the 
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performances  of  Popery  and  Puseyism ;  they 
are  to  excite  in  us  holy  zeal  and  indignation. 

One  thing  more  which  one  admires  in  this 
great  man's  character  is  his  fearless  reliance 
upon  the  force  of  truth.  He  states  a  truth 
boldly,  and  does  not  bolster  it  up  with 
human  authorities,  as  though  he  felt  it  to  be 
too  weak  to  stand  alone.  He  knew  that 
truth  springs  fully  armed  from  the  mind  of 
God,  and  is  able  to  fight  its  own  battles.  He 
declared  the  truth,  not  in  gaudy  periods 
draped  with  rhetorical  embellishments,  but 
he  let  it  fall  upon  the  conscience  in  its  sim- 
plicity, believing  that  it  would  wake  an 
echo  there  which  if  it  did  not  bring  the  man 
to  salvation,  would  at  any  rate  leave  him 
without  excuse.  When  he  had  truth  com- 
mitted to  his  trust  he  did  not  cry,  "  I  wish 
that  this  little  stranger  had  been  left  at  some- 
body else's  door,  I  hardly  know  how  I  shall 
bring  it  up,  it  is  such  a  poor,  weak  little 
thing."  He  did  not  hide  it  for  three  months 
as  the  Hebrew  mother  did  with  her  goodly 
child,  or  make  for  it  a  little  anonymous 
pamphlet  like  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  into  which 
to  put  it  and  leave  it  to  crocodiles  or  re- 
viewers, but  he  owned  the  truth,  and  was 
not  ashamed  to  defend  its  cause.  Truth 
was  to  him  a  fire-brand,  which  he  hurled  upon 
the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines.  He 
knew  that  what  God  gave  him  to  proclaim 
would  win  its  own  way.  Certain  ministers 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  always  apologizing 
when  they  are  about  to  speak.  Should 
God's  servants  do  this?  When  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Western  powers  first  re- 
sorted to  the  Court  of  his  Celestial  Majesty, 
the  brother  of  the  Sun  and  the  cousin  of  the 
Moon,  the  Emporor  of  China,  they  were 
compelled  to  go  down  on  their  hands  and 
knees  before  his  Celestial  Splendor,  till,  as 
the  story  goes,  a  bluff  English  sailor  refused 
the  indignity  in  terms  not  at  all  fit  for  the 
present  company,  but  quite  sufficiently 
strong  at  any  rate.  He  would  not  stoop,  not 
he.  The  imperial  brother  of  the  Sun  and 
cousin  of  the  Moon  might  dispense  with  the 
ambassador's  presence  if  he  liked,  but  he 
would  never  go  down  on  his  hands  and  knees 
to  him, and  the  Chinamen  began  to  think  that 
the  English  people  must  be  a  superior  sort 
of  barbarians.  When  a  Christian  minister, 
feeling  he  has  something  to  say,  says  it,  and 
says  it  fearlessly,  men  begin  to  think  there 
is  something  in  it;  but  if  he  commences  with 
apologies,  as  though  he  excused  himself  for 
uttering  his  message,  his  hearers  say,  "Well, 
the  man  has  evidently  something  to  say 
that  he  is  ashamed  of;  and  as  he  ought  to 
know  better  than  we  do,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
is  a  worthless  message,  and  we  will  give  no 
attention  to  it."  It  was  never  so  with  Fox. 
His  cry  is  like  that  of  Peter  and  John,  "  Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  1  have  give 
1  thee:  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  1 
speak."  He  had  something  better  than  gold 
and  silver  to  give;  he  had. the  truth  of  a  spirit- 
ual religion  to  declare,  and  he  tells  them  that 
it  is  at  their  peril  that  they  reject  it,  and 
with  tearful  anxiety  he  beseeches  them  to 
lay  hold  upon  it. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


It  is  enough  for  a  praying  heart  that  it 
has  a  hearing  God. 


1  know  it  is  not  meet  that  Christ  should  deign, 
To  find  within  my  heart  a  resting-place, 

Yet  it  is  my  longing  such  that  I  would  fain 
Plead  for  his  favor,  and  implore  his  grace. 

Without  his  presence  all  must  needs  be  dim, 
Since  Christ  alone  is  light,  the  Light  Divine, 

And  as  I  kneel  in  faith  to  worship  Him 
He  lights  my  candle  that  I  too  may  shine. 


The  Other  Point  of  View. 

The  Friends'  Historical  Society  continues 
its  good  service  in  its  publication  of  the 
Extracts  from  State  Papers  Relating  to  Friends, 
the  third  series  (1664  to  1669)  of  which  has 
just  been  issued.  A  feature  of  these  Ex- 
tracts is  the  light  they  cast  on  the  opinions 
about  early  Friends  held  by  their  opponents 
and  persecutors.  Here  are  official  letters, 
one  after  another,  written  in  heat,  and 
describing  the  objectionable  and  supposed 
dangerous  character  of  these  innovators. 

One  official  wrote  about  nine  Friends  who 
were  to  be  set  at  liberty  that  "  they  have 
lost  their  estates,  and  they  are  so  infinitely 
impudent  and  provoking  that  we  are  all 
tired  out  with  them."  Colonel  Slingsby, 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wrote  to  Secretary 
Williamson  about  a  meeting  in  the  island 
that  had  been  broken  up  and  the  "in- 
habitants" dealt  with  by  the  local  justices; 
and  as  to  the  two  visiting  Friends  he  said, 
they  were  "such  desperate  and  profane 
canters  that  there  is  no  talking  to  them." 
He  evidently  thought  it  a  good  joke  to 
send  them  an  English  translation  of  the 
Koran,  which,  said  he,  "really  fits  their 
humour.  It  would  be  a  great  blow  to  the 
whole  sect  if  it  should  make  these  two 
turn  Turks, — a  pleasant  and  easy  sub- 
version." There  are  records  of  sentences 
of  transportation,  so  dangerous  were  Friends 
supposed  to  be,  and  of  one  ship  which  re- 
landed  the  prisoners,  so  convinced  were  the 
officers  that  they  were  carrying  innocent 
people  and  not  rogues.  There  is  a  Royal 
reference  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  a  petition  for  the 
transportation  of  Quakers  (of  whom  the 
jails  were  full),  with  the  hope  that  "all  just 
encouragement"  may  be  given  to  the 
petitioners,  and  so  "the  several  prisons" 
may  be  freed  of  "  so  many  seditious  persons." 
Sir  John  Lowther  wrote  from  Whitehaven 
to  Secretary  Williamson  in  1665:  "As  to 
the  state  of  these  counties,  we  are  (thanks 
be  to  God)  free  from  any  more  than  ordinary 
sicknesses;  the  most  contagious  is  that  of 
the  Quaker  which  multiplies  here,  for  though 
we  have  some  under  the  lash,  yet  the  want 
of  the  executive  part,  transportation,  our 
good  intentions  stand  us  in  little  stead.'' 
Quakerism  seems  long  since  to  have  lost 
its  contagious  quality.  A  warning  against 
Chester,  uttered  by  a  woman  Friend  in 
the  style  of  a  Hebrew  prophet,  is  officially 
endorsed,  "Anne  Blow's  seditious  letter." 

These  samples  give  some  idea  of  the  real 
horror  with  which  the  preaching  and  teach- 
ing of  the  early  Quakers  were  regarded  by 
those  in  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  Extracts  indicate  the  patience 
and  heroism  of  the  persecuted,  for  example 
the  pathetic  outpouring  from  Elizabeth 
Biddle  in  the  Bridewell  Prison,  London, 
to  Francis  Howgill  in  Appleby  jail,  a  letter 


which  apparently  was  never  delivered  to 
him  though  he  was  closely  examined  as 
to  its  sender.  Elizabeth  tells  how  she  has 
one  lying  dead  at  home,  her  husband  lying 
in  another  prison  in  London,  while  she 
herself,  on  arrest,  had  been  pinched  "as 
black  as  a  hat,"  kicked  till  she  was  sore, 
and  struck  on  the  mouth.  Yet  does  she 
"desire  to  be  contented  and  stand  in  the 
will  of  God,  unto  whom  I  must  give  an  ac- 
count of  my  stewardship  which  I  hope  1 
shall  give  with  jo)  fulness."  The  quotations 
in  this  notice  have  been  transferred  into 
modern  spelling. — The  Friend  {London). 

The  Death  of  Christ  Saves. — The 
Christ  of  the  Bible  must  be  preached.  The 
Christ  of  the  Bible  is  the  Son  of  God,  "the 
same  in  substance,  equal  in  power  and  glory." 
Let  men  differ  and  debate  as  they  may  on 
a  thousand  things  in  theology  and  philos- 
ophy, but  on  one  thing  there  must  be  no 
uncertainty  or  hesitancy — the  absolute  and 
unique  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  king- 
ship through  that  Deity.  The  Christ  of 
the  Bible  is  the  Saviour  of  the_world.  A 
human  Christ  could  not  save.  Jesus  is 
Saviour,  because  He  is  God.  His  supreme 
mission  is  not  example  or  teaching,  but 
sacrifice  and  propitiation.  These  are  old 
words,  and  not  as  often  on  our  lips  as  they 
were  on  the  lips  of  the  fathers.  1  know  of 
nothing  that  would  do  more  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  evangelical  temper  and  the 
quickening  of  the  evangelistic  fervor  than, 
as  Wallace  Radcliffe  says,  to  bring  back 
the  old  terms  and  brush  the  dust  off  them— 
substitution,  propitiation,  expiation,  atone- 
ment— these  are  the  key-words  of  Christi- 
anity. Let  us  delve  into  them,  quarry 
into  them,  dig  out  their  meaning  and  con- 
tent, and  preach  their  truth  to  our  age. 
The  cross  is  central.  The  mere  ethical  and 
critical  preaching,  which  many  apparently 
think  is  to  bring  deliverance,  has  been  on 
its  trial  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  has 
always  failed  to  work  out  the  result  for 
which  humanity  longs.  Hope  for  the  world 
was  born  in  the  deed  on  Calvary.  The 
pierced  hands  are  no  myth,  the  broken 
heart  is  no  accident,  the  substitutionary 
death  is  no  theory,  the  open  tomb  is  no 
fancy,  the  prophetic  utterance  of  Jesus  is 
no  dream,  or  delusion:  "  I,  if  1  be  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  The  death 
of  Christ  saves  the  world.  The  death  of 
Christ !  Not  merely  his  life,  or  his  character, 
or  his  leaching.  Historically,  the  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ  is  the  great  saving  power  in 
human  life. — John  F.  Carson,  in  1  he 
Presbyterian. 

No  Accidental  Thing. — Surely  it  is  no 
accidental  thing  that  practically  all  the 
starving  die  in  the  lands  where  Christ's  in- 
fluence has  not  gone.  We  have  looked  out 
on  great  Hindu  famines,  we  have  looked  on 
great  Buddhist  famines,  we  have  looked  on 
great  Confucian  famines,  we  have  looked  out 
on  great  Mohammedan  famines;  we  have 
not  looked  out  on  any  great  Christian 
famines;  for  wherever  his  influence  has  gone, 
even  on  the  plane  of  the  common  necessities 
of  human  life,  Jesus  Christ  is  sufficient  for 
the  needs  of  all  men.— Robert  E.  Speer. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories 

Of  the  day? 
What  the  evils  that  shall  perish 

In  its  ray? 
Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men; 
Aid  it,  paper — aid  it,  type — 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe, 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 

Clear  the  way! 

— Charles  Mackay. 


Is  The  Saloon  a  Political  Issue? — 
Our  paper  belongs  to  a  constituency  that 
is  found  in  all  parties,  and  it  would  be  quite 
improper  for  us  to  be  partisan.  Moreover, 
the  editors  of  the  paper  represent  about  all 
phases  of  political  opinion,  so  that  we  could 
not  be  partisan,  consistently,  if  we  would. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  editorial. 

But,  just  the  same,  we  cannot  help  re- 
gretting deeply  the  fact  that  only  one  of 
the  national  political  parties  makes  any 
reference,  in  its  platform,  or  seems  in  its 
plans  for  action  to  take  cognizance,  of  one 
of  the  most  pressing  and  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day — perhaps  the  question 
that  is  most  pressing  and  important — the 
saloon  question. 

As  a  money  question,  it  outranks  the 
tariff 

As  a  question  of  civic  righteousness,  it 
outranks  the  spoils  system  and  political 
bossism. 

As  a  question  of  national  stability  and 
freedom,  it  outranks  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  recall. 

All  the  great  questions  that  divide  the 
parties  and  distinguish  the  candidates  may 
well  pause  for  solution  till  this  vastly  great 
saloon  question  is  settled. 

But  they  need  not  pause  for  solution. 
The  great  parties  give  deliverances  on  many 
matters.  They  do  not  specialize  this  year 
on  the  income  tax  and  omit  the  tariff.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  substantial  anti-saloon 
plank  could  not  lie  side  by  side  with  a 
tariff-reduction  plank,  or  an  anti-third 
term  plank.    No  reason  but  one. 

The  great  parties  say  that  this  is  not  a 
national  but  a  local  question.  But  the  inac- 
tion of  the  great  parties,  locally  and  in 
Congress,  has  made  it  a  national  question. 
Only  by  national  action  can  the  interstate 
traffic  in  liquor,  that  is  doing  so  much  to 
vitiate  local  prohibition,  be  stopped. 

One  of  the  presidential  candidates — 
the  one  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  pres- 
ent writer,  is  most  likely  to  be  elected — 
has  recently,  when  asked  for  an  opinion 
regarding  the  liquor  situation  in  Maine, 
asserted:  "I  am  in  favor  of  local  option. 
1  am  a  thorough  believer  in  local  self-gov- 
ernment, and  believe  that  every  self-gov- 
erning community  which  constitutes  a 
social  unit  should  have  the  right  to  control 
the  matter  of  the  regulation  or  of  the  with- 
holding of  licenses." 


But  will  this  gentleman  be  in  favor  of 
action  by  Congress  rendering  that  local  right 
effective?  What  is  the  use  of  Maine's  deciding 
for  prohibition  if  the  United  States  sells  an 
internal  revenue  license  and  allows  the  brew- 
eries and  distilleries  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation  to  flood  Maine  with  liquor  through  the 
express  offices? 

Does  not  this  distinguished  political 
thinker  see  clearly  that  action  on  a  national 
scale  is  absolutely  necessary  here?  Very 
likely  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
will  be  required.  How  is  this  to  be  obtained 
by  local  option  merely? 

The  candidate  referred  to  protests  against 
"  making  a  political  issue  of  a  great  question 
which  is  essentially  non-political-,  non-par- 
tisan, moral  and  social  in  its  nature."  We 
are  glad  that  he  considers  it  a  great  ques- 
tion, and  we  believe  that  he  stands  earnestly 
for  personal  temperance.  We  agree  that  it 
is  a  question  that  is  moral  and  social  in  its 
nature;  but  is  it  therefore  non-political  and 
non-partisan?  Machine  politics  is  also  a 
moral  and  social  question,  but  to  be  solved 
by  political  action.  Graft  is  a  moral  and 
social  question.  The  tyranny  of  the  trusts, 
the  rights  of  labor,  the  quality  of  food,  are 
all  moral  and  social  questions.  In  a  democ- 
racy no  one  can  wholly  separate  moral  and 
social  from  partisan  and  political  questions. 
The  greater  the  political  question,  the  more 
certain  is  it  to  have  moral  and  social  bear- 
ings of  importance. 

Nor  is  the  candidate  referred  to  at  all 
alone  in  his  desire  to  avoid  consideration 
of  the  saloon  as  a  national  issue.  All  the 
party  platforms  are  silent  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion (except,  of  course,  the  Prohibition 
platform)  though  they  deal  with  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  and  enter  into  the  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  all  other  great  social  and 
economic  reforms. 

The  writer  of  this  editorial  has  never 
voted  the  Prohibition  ticket  in  his  life,  but 
he  is  growing  very  tired  of  the  persistent 
ignoring  of  the  saloon  question  by  the  par- 
ties of  numerical  preponderance.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  ignore  other  questions  in  order 
to  speak  out  manfully  on  this  question? 
All  parties  advocate  the  initiative  and 
referendum;  why  should  not  all  parties  ad- 
vocate a  Constitutional  amendment  forbidding 
the  shipment  of  liquor  into  prohibition  Slates? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  leave  one's  party  in 
order  to  vote  in  favor  of  presidential  pri- 
maries, for  all  parties  favor  the  reform; 
why  should  it  be  necessary  to  leave  one's 
party  in  order  to  bring  about  local  authority 
over  the  saloon  question?  Are  the  leaders 
of  the  great  parties  aware  of  the  predica- 
ment in  which  they  are  placing  the  consci- 
entious voters  in  their  ranks?  By  their 
insistence  that  the  saloon  is  not  a  political 
issue  they  are  doing  their  best  to  make  it 
the  overshadowing  political  issue  of  the 
times. — From  the  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


Maine. — We  rejoice  to  note  that  in  the 
election  for  State  officers  in  Maine  on  the 
ninth  of  Ninth  Month,  Governor  Plaisted 
was  defeated  for  re-election,  and  that  he 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  governor  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  prohibition.  It  was  the 
election  of  Plaisted,  in  19 10,  which  brought 


on  the  campaign  a  year  ago,  which  resulted 
in  having  the  prohibitory  policy  of  that 
commonwealth  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people.  When  the  people  voted  to  main- 
tain the  prohibition  policy,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  result  and  doing  what  he  said 
he  would  do,  viz.,  "see  that  Maine  was  as 
dry  as  a  covered  bridge,"  he  began  at  once 
scheming  to  bring  on  another  contest,  and 
in  the  meantime,  false  to  his  oath  of  office, 
he  has  allowed  the  law  to  be  violated  in 
numerous  places.  We  rejoice  over  his  de- 
feat, and  we  hope  the  new  governor  will 
proceed  to  see  that  Maine  has  prohibition 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  .  .  .  — Na- 
tional Advocate. 


Politics. — In  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, where  the  people  elect  the  officers 
who  make  the  laws  and  the  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  execute  the  laws,  every  good 
citizen  must  of  necessity  take  an  interest 
in  politics. 

The  people  naturally  and  properly  array 
themselves  in  political  parties,  according  as 
they  favor  this  or  that  general  policy.  And 
the  skilful  political  managers  always  magni- 
fy the  party  and  the  general  policy,  and 
appeal  to  the  voter  to  stand  by  his  party. 
In  this  way  many  moral  issues  of  crowning 
importance  are  continually  deferred,  kept 
in  the  background,  defeated.  But  the  "  pro- 
gressives" in  both  parties  are  increasing  in 
numbers  and  in  power,  and  the  day  for  hold- 
ing the  people  by  mere  party  fealty  is  rapidly 
passing. 

Parties  are  necessary,  but  the  party  that 
ignores  the  highest  moral  issues  and  prin- 
ciples will,  we  trust,  soon  appeal  in  vain  to 
the  great  moral  and  religious  masses  of  the 
American  people. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  party  claims  in  a 
national  election,  it  is  certain  that  in  muni- 
cipal and  county  and  State  elections  the 
moral  issues  must  be  paramount.  Whether  a 
councilman  or  a  mayor,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  or  a  sheriff  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
publican is  a  matter  of  the  smallest  conse- 
quence to  the  people.  The  one  supreme  thing 
is,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he?  Has  he  the 
intelligence  to  understand  his  duty,  and  has 
he  the  courage  to  perform  it?  Are  his  moral 
standards  of  the  quality  to  command  the 
approval  of  the  best  people? 

We  want  in  our  State  Legislatures  no  man 
who  is  not  openly  and  fearlessly  in  favor  of 
absolute  prohibition.  The  present  laws  must 
be  maintained,  and  they  must  be  made  even 
stronger  and  more  stringent. 

Then  for  city  and  county  officers  we  must 
have  men  who  will  vigorously  enforce  all 
laws,  but  especially  the  prohibition  laws.  And 
in  choosing  such  officers  it  is  immeasurably 
better  to  elect  a  dependable  Republican  than 
an  unreliable  Democrat.  And  it  is  also  just 
as  much  better  to  choose  a  good  reliable 
Democrat  than  a  weak  and  tricky  Republi- 
can. 

What  is  important  in  every  local  election 
is  to  elect  the  men  who  can  be  relied  on  to 
catch  and  punish  the  violator  of  the  law. — 
Methodist  Advocate  Journal. 


A  Costly  Indulgence. — Forty  people 
were  killed  and  sixty  injured  by  a  recent 
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accident  on  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
Railroad,  near  Corning,  N.  Y.  If  the  re- 
ports in  the  press  be  true  an  engineer,  with 
drink-muddled  brain,  failed  to  recognize 
signals,  and  crashed  into  a  train  ahead.  The 
rule  of  the  company  that  no  employee 
should  enter  saloons  or  indulge  in  the  use 
of  liquor,  according  to  these  reports,  seems 
to  have  been  broken  repeatedly  by  the  en- 
gineer that  day  before  he  took  his  place 
in  the  cab  of  the  engine  to  carry  death  and 
injury  to  scores  of  innocent  excursionists. 
What  the  financial  cost  to  the  company  will 
be  is  hard  to  estimate.  Five  thousand  dollars 
damages  for  each  of  the  forty  persons  killed 
means  |200,ooo  in  all.  The  amount  to  the 
injured  will  probably  amount  to  much 
more,  and  the  destruction  of  property  added 
will  make  a  bill  of  costs  that  will  cause  a 
big  draft  on  the  resources  of  the  corpora- 
tion. We  may  be  prejudiced,  but  it  strikes 
us  that  engineer's  drinking  was  a  costly 
indulgence.  "Leave  the  drink  alone  and 
it  will  leave  you  alone"  is  a  falsehood  so  old, 
and  so  frequently  told,  that  many  who  tell 
it  believe  it  is  true.  The  engineer  took  the 
drink,  and  the  dead  and  injured  and  the  D. 
L.  and  W.  Railroad  took  the  consequences. 
As  to  the  part  the  State  and  voters  have  in 
legalizing  a  traffic  that  can  bring  about  such 
an  appalling  tragedy  the  Judgment  Day 
alone  will  reveal  the  cost  to  them.  Evidently 
the  D.  L.  and  W.  Railroad  officials  have 
woke  up  to  the  inconsistency  of  forbidding 
their  employees  to  use  liquor,  while  the  din- 
ing-car service  on  that  road  sold  the  same 
poison  that  muddled  the  brain  of  their  en- 
gineer, for  they  have  now  issued  a  notice 
discontinuing  the  further  sale  of  liquor  in 
their  dining-cars.  In  doing  this  they  have 
followed  the  example  set  them  by  the  Penna. 
R.  R.  Company  and  other  like  corporations, 
and  we  congratulate  them  for  doing  a  thing 
that  all  common  carriers  on  land  and  sea 
should  have  done  long  ago. — National  Ad- 
vocate. 


Our  Confession  of  Faith. — We  believe 
that  men  need  Christ  just  as  much  as  they 
ever  did.  Sin  remains  the  same.  Its 
manifestations  were  never  more  terrible 
than  they  are  to-day,  and  it  is  still  the 
cause  of  all  man's  misery,  and,  brethren, 
when  we  get  near  to  God  we  still  tremble 
before  what  is  surely  the  mystery  of  iniquity, 
that  men  who  have  been  made  by  God, 
should  rebel  against  their  creator.  For 
that  terrible  alienation  we  know  of  only  one 
remedy — Salvation  through  a  crucified  Lord. 
We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  are 
sure  that  He  can  grant  unto  us  the  same 
gifts  that  He  bestowed  so  richly  upon  our 
fathers.  The  present  age,  notwithstanding 
its  manifold  perplexities  and  unrest  is  within 
his  dispensation.  His  power  can  overcome 
all  difficulties  and  it  is  ours  for  the  asking. 
He  knows  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  men  as 
surely  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and  if  He  in- 
spires our  words  we  shall  not  speak  in  vain. 
Oh,  for  that  spirit  of  intense  evangelism, 
born  of  the  blessedness  of  our  inward  spiri- 
tual experience. — S.  G.  Neil,  in  Baptist 
Commonwealth. 


Lost  time  is  never  found  again. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


IN  THE  HAY  MOW. 
On  a  rainy  day  in  spring 
When  the  worn  snow-drifts  cling 

Round  the  farm, 
And  the  blackbird  and  the  thrush 
Crouch  beneath  the  cedar  brush, 

Then's  the  time  for  a  romp  in  the  barn. 

Oh,  we  burrow  in  the  hay 
Smelling  sweet  as  month  of  May, 

And  we  pile  it  high  upon  each  other, 
Or  we  play  it  is  the  sea 
And  we  dive  in  our  glee, 

We  three  little  sisters  and  our  brother. 

Then  up  on  ladders  high 
We  climb,  Sam  and  I, 

Or  we  leap  to  the  soft  straw  below, 
Or  we  roll  all  over 
In  the  crisp  dry  clover, 

A  somersault  bends  us  like  a  bow. 

There  are  cob-webbed  rafters  brown 
Where  the  old  cat  looks  down, 

And  her  kittens  scamper  quick  to  their  bed, 
While  the  speckled  hen  looks  out 
From  her  nest  as  we  shout 

And  the  pigeons  coo  in  chorus  overhead. 

You  may  talk  about  gymnastics 
And  seem  enthusiastic 
'Tis  all  well  enough  for  school, 
But  I  tell  you,  girls  and  boys, 
If  you  want  to  make  a  noise 

Good  fun  in  the  hay-mow  is  our  rule. 

— H.  P.  Morris. 


A  Japanese  Pocahontas. — Greatly  as 
the  story  of  Pocahontas  has  appealed  to 
American  children,  there  has  always  been 
something  unsatisfactory  about  its  ending. 

"  Doubtless  John  Rolfe  was  a  worthy 
man,  and  an  irreproachable  husband,"  as 
some  one  has  said,  "but  why  did  that  bold 
bachelor,  Captain  John  Smith  miss  his  op- 
portunity?" 

For  these  reasons  (and  others)  the  true 
story  of  a  Japanese  Pocahontas,  may  be 
interesting  to  Our  Younger  Friends,  and 
it  is  a  story  of  our  own  time,  for  Yayutsu 
"still  lives,  and  is  young  and  charming." 

It  is  thus  told  in  The  Youth's  Companion: 

"About  fourteen  years  ago,  a  Japanese 
gentleman,  a  merchant  and  chemist  by  the 
name  of  Nakano,  went  to  Formosa.  He  was 
venturesome,  and  often  left  the  coast  set- 
tlements, quite  alone,  to  search  in  the  inte- 
rior wilderness  for  plants  that  would  be 
valuable  in  his  business.  One  day  he  was 
captured  by  savage  Taiyarus  and  taken  to 
the  dwelling  of  their  chief,  whose  sixteen- 
year-old  daughter,  Yayutsu,  saw,  pitied 
and  loved  him.  The  savages  held  a  confer- 
ence to  decide  the  prisoner's  fate,  and 
decreed  that  he  should  die. 

When  Yayutsu  learned  the  sentence,  she 
pleaded  so  piteously  with  her  father  that 
he  told  her  he  would  spare  the  captive  for 
her  sake,  if  he  dared;  but  that  if  he  should 
allow  his  weakness  as  a  father  to  interfere 
with  his  duty  as  a  chief,  he  would  forfeit 
his  influence  and  position  in  the  tribe. 

Yayutsu  still  wept  and  implored,  and  at 
length  her  father  was  moved  to  offer  her 
one  desperate  chance.  He  would  renounce 
her  as  his  daughter;  she  could  then  free 
Nakano,  and  escape  with  him;  the  tribe 
would  blame  her  alone.  But  she  could  never 
return — not  even  if  the  stranger,  of  whom 


they  knew  so  little,  should  repudiate  her 
when  he  was  safe  with  his  own  people. 

Joyfully  Yayutsu  accepted  the  risk,  and 
Nakano  proved  worthy  of  her  sacrifice. 
They  fled  that  night,  and  were  married  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  coast.  He  had  her 
educated,  and  she  now  speaks  Japanese 
fluently,  reads  and  writes,  sews,  embroiders, 
is  expert  in  the  correct  arrangement  of 
flowers  and  the  polite  intricacies  of  the  tea 
ceremony — in  short,  the  little  wild  maiden 
of  the  woods  has  become  a  gracious  and 
accomplished  Japanese  lady.  They  have 
lived  happily  in  Formosa  until  this  year, 
when,  for  the  first  time,  Nakano,  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  has  returned  to  Japan 
for  a  visit.  Yayutsu  is  with  him,  seeing  the 
wonderful  sights  of  her  husband's  country, 
and  kindly  welcomed  by  his  people." 


The  Laurel  Wreath. — When  the  cele- 
bration in  honor  of  the  returning  winners 
of  the  Olympic  games  was  held  in  New 
York,  the  victorious  athletes  wore  wreaths 
of  laurel.  That  was  in  keeping  with  a  Greek 
tradition  as  old  as  the  Olympic  games 
themselves.  Some  of  the  spectators  and 
certain  writers  who  described  the  celebra- 
tion made  fun  of  the  wreaths.  The  ridicule 
was  good-natured,  and  no  doubt  some  of 
the  athletes  did  look  and  feel  a  little  self- 
conscious  under  a  decoration  to  which  they 
were  so  unused.  Unfortunately,  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  made  fun  of  the 
wreaths  is  one  that  in  these  days  is  too  often 
held.  We  are  likely  to  regard  the  laurel 
wreath  as  of  little  value;  to  measure  success 
in  sordid  terms,  and  to  consider  unrewarded 
the  service  that  is  not  rewarded  in  dollars 
and  cents. 

But  the  athletes  at  Stockholm  did  not 
give  the  best  strength  and  skill  of  their 
young  manhood  to  win  prizes  of  money. 
No  amount  of  gold  or  silver  could  have 
spurred  them  to  fight  for  victory  as  they 
fought  for  the  glory  of  winning,  for  the 
honor  of  their  native  land,  for  the  love  of 
honest  sport — for  the  intangible  but  im- 
perishable reward  of  which  the  simple 
wreath  of  laurel  is  the  symbol. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  doing  the 
work  that  is  most  worth  while,  those  who 
are  accomplishing  the  great,  far-reaching 
and  permanent  results,  are  inspired  by  the 
spirit  that  finds  in  the  achievement  of  a 
thing  a  wholly  satisfying  reward.  The 
spirit  of  the  Olympic  athlete,  transferred 
to  the  home  and  the  place  of  work,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  realm  of  public  service,  sanc- 
tifies labor  and  makes  life  sweet  and  sound. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Tenth  Month 
21st  to  26th): 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 
Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Tenth  Month  22,  at 

10.30  A.  M. 

Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth 
Month  23,  at  10  a.  St. 

Frankfonl,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  Tenth 
Month  23,  at  7.45  p.  m. 

Philadelphia,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth- 
day,  Tenth  Month  24,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  24,  at 
7.30  p.  m. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Tenth 
Month  24,  at  10  A.  M.  and  S  p.  m. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Tenth  Month  17,  1912. 


While  the  following  account  of  the  Annual  Tea 
Meeting  at  Horsham  is  late,  it  may  interest  the 
readers  of  The  Friend  to  know  that  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  tenth  of  Eighth  Month  last,  a  company 
of  about  ninety  collected.  The  afternoon  was  show- 
ery and  the  small  meeting-house  was  taxed  to  its 
limit  to  comfortably  provide  for  the  guests.  As 
usual  the  company  consisted  of  neighbors  and  mem- 
bers of  both  branches  of  Friends,  and  the  feeling 
of  fellowship  was  marked.  Alfred  C.  Garrett  pre- 
sided, and  after  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture 
chosen  from  Galatians,  he  emphasized  the  thought 
of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  living  Christ.  Margaretta 
S.  Alsop  then  read  the  paper  on  The  Indwelling 
Christ  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  Pocono  Lake 
Conference  last  summer.  She  was  followed  by  J. 
Harvey  Borton,  who  spoke  of  the  living  experience 
possible  for  all  in  realizing  Christ  within  as  the 
centre  of  the  whole  life.  After  a  short  devotional 
priod  the  meeting  closed  and  was  followed  by  the 
social  hour.  Owing  to  the  rain  it  was  impossible 
to  meet  as  usual  on  the  lawn  under  the  trees,  but 
while  elbow-room  was  small,  a  general  spirit  of 
cheer  and  good  will  characterized  the  supper-time. 
The  company  parted  with  the  feeling  that  it  had 
been  good  to  be  together. 

c.  c.  w. 


Martha  J.  Woody  has  arrived  safely  in  Havana, 
sailing  from  Tampa,  Fla.  She  bad  several  appointed 
meetings  on  her  way  down,  one  in  Key  West,  at 
which  40  were  present. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Walter  L.  Moore  was  present  at  our  First-day 
morning  meeting  on  the  thirteenth,  and  in  the  after- 
noon in  company  with  several  members  of  the  School 
family  attended  an  appointed  meeting  for  worship 
at  Birmingham. 

The  evening  collections  on  the  same  date  were 
addressed — the  boys  by  Henry  Richardson,  of 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  on  the  Essentials  of  Business  Success, 
and  the  girls  by  Edith  L.  Cary,  on  Mary  Pryor. 

Last  year  a  series  of  parlor  meetings  were  found 
very  helpful,  and  were  well  attended  by  the  teachers 
and  officers  of  the  School,  and  by  some  Friends  liv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood.  These  have  been  resumed 
again  this  autumn;  the  plan  includes  fortnightly 
visits  from  Alfred  C.  Garrett,  who  gives  a  suggestive 
talk  on  topics  connected  with  our  Bible  Class  work, 
the  alternate  weeks,  when  he  is  not  at  the  School, 
the  lesson  of  the  previous  week  is  reviewed  and  some 
of  the  topics  suggested  at  the  previous  meeting 
and  referred  to  individuals,  are  discussed.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  meetings  last  year  and 
this  has  been  about  thirty. 

On  Seventh-day  the  12th,  almost  half  of  the  pupils 
went  home,  as  it  is  their  privilege  to  do  twice  each 
term.  The  School  being  so  reduced  it  seemed  an 
opportune  time  to  make  the  initial  trial  with  the 
canoes  on  the  new  lake.  Twelve  or  more  canoes 
were  in  service  all  the  afternoon,  and  teachers  and 
scholars  had  a  most  enjoyable  time.  The  water 
has  not  yet  reached  the  level  that  it  will  reach  when 
the  last  gate  has  been  placed,  but  already  much  of 
the  meadow  is  under  water,  and  a  much  larger  sur- 
face for  boating  is  afforded  than  was  ever  on  the 
Westtown  farm  before.  It  is  proposed  to  have  a 
formal  opening  of  the  lake  and  lake  house  next  week, 
by  which  time  the  whole  work,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  finished. 

The  new  lake  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
interest  in  canoe  building.  Sixteen  boys  in  turn 
have  been  given  the  promise  of  a  chance  at  the 
moulds,  these  will  be  all  that  time  and  space  availa- 
ble for  work  will  permit  us  to  make  this  year.  These 
canoes,  with  those  already  here  and  a  few  boats  to 
be  purchased,  will  place  a  fleet  of  almost  forty  on 
the  water. 

The  nutting  season  has  opened.  The  shellbarks 
are  a  very  poor  crop,  last  season  having  been  an 
excellent  one;  the  chestnuts  are  fair,  and  thus  far 
there  are  practically  no  evidences  of  the  blight.  The 
white  pine  and  larch  groves  on  the  west  slope  of 
Walnut  Hill  are  in  fine  condition;  late  in  the  summer 
the  Superintendent  had  all  the  undergrowth  in  both 
of  these  groves,  as  also  in  the  Arboretum  east  of 
the  boy's  campus  carefully  cleared. 

The  Literary  Union  has  been  holding  weekly 
meetings  since  the  first  week  of  the  term;  Harrison 
M.  Terrill  was  chosen  President  and  Frances  D. 


Elkinton,  Secretary.  At  the  meeting  last  week  the 
program  included  ten  minute  talks  from  several 
of  the  teachers  on  experiences  of  last  summer.  Three 
of  them  drew  from  their  vacations  abroad. 


Gathered  Notes. 

We  see  from  this  that  the  ministry  is  of  Divine 
appointment.  "No  man  taketh  this  honor  unto 
himself;  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron." 
Heb.  v:  4.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  have  a  simple 
desire  to  enter  the  ministry,  that  he  has  piety,  ability, 
education,  a  facility  in  the  use  of  language;  and  can 
attract  and  edify  a  congregation,  these  are  all  ex- 
cellent qualifications,  but  they  do  not  constitute  a 
call  to  the  ministry.  The  ministry  is  not  a  profession 
and  is  not  to  be  entered  upon  as  such,  it  is  a  calling, 
and  the  call  must  come  not  from  the  people  but  from 
God. — Clarence  Larkin,  in  the  Baptist  Common- 
wealth. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  of  the  7th  inst. 
says:  "Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  harvest 
of  1912  may  be  gained  from  statements  recently 
made  by  railway  officers,  who  say  that  at  least 
a  year  will  be  required  for  the  movement  of  all  of 
the  crops  from  the  fields  and  from  the  warehouses 
to  the  markets.  It  is  stated  that  never  before  have 
the  great  cereal  crops  of  the  United  States  been  so 
bountiful  as  those  of  this  year.  Records  of  produc- 
tion for  almost  every  cereal  have  been  surpassed, 
in  some  instances  by  millions  of  bushels.  The  sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  reports  that  more  than  3,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn,  almost  1,500,000,000  bushels 
of  oats  and  30,000,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat  have 
been  grown.  The  States  in  the  Northwest  are  har- 
vesting the  greatest  crops  ever  grown  there  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  farmers  will  have  108,000,000 
bushels  more  potatoes  this  year  than  last,  when  by 
reason  of  the  short  crop,  large  quantities  were  im- 
ported from  Europe.  Nine  billions  of  dollars  is 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
represent  the  farm  value  of  this  season's  crops, 
but  this  takes  no  account  of  the  country's  minor 
crops,  which,  as  well  as  the  cereal  crops,  are  ex- 
ceedingly large,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Crop  Reporting  Board  announces,  they  are  from 
5  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year's." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  has  returned  to 
Washington,  after  an  extensive  tour  in  the  West. 
He  says  he  found  the  shortage  of  cattle  even  more 
serious  than  he  had  supposed.  "The  homesteaders 
have  compelled  the  ranchmen  to  dispose  of  their 
cattle  stock,"  he  says,  and  the  beef  simply  is  not 
to  be  had.  He  urges  the  people  to  eat  more  mutton. 
Mutton  is  very  nutritious  and  wholesome  and  as 
Secretary  Wilson  says,  "the  price  of  it  on  the  hoof 
is  less  than  half  the  price  of  beef." 

Danger  to  the  health  of  the  public  at  this  season 
of  the  year  from  dust  is  pointed  out  by  Director 
Neff.  He  declares  that  innumerable  diseases  are 
traceable  to  it.  In  a  warning  to  housewives,  the 
Director  suggests  that  "dry"  sweeping  be  avoided. 
He,  says  that  carpets  and  floors  should  first  be  gone 
over  with  damp  cloths  before  brooms  or  dust  brushes 
are  employed.  The  dust  particles  breathed  in  homes 
and  buildings  is  far  more  dangerous,  according  to 
the  bulletin,  than  those  which  blow  in  from  the 
streets,  for  the  reason  that  outside  dust  is  more 
widely  distributed  and  is  constantly  subjected  to 
germ-destroying  action  of  light  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  "Inside,  or  house  dust,  is  deprived  of  such 
purifying  influence,"  says  the  bulletin,  "and  floor 
dust  always  carries  disease  germs  where  floors  are 
not  artificially  disinfected.  Large  amounts  of  such 
germ-laden  dust  are  constantly  stirred  up  by  the 
walking  about  of  people,  and  the  great  danger  from 
its  inhalation  is  obvious.  The  dust  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  consumptive  patients  is  particularly 
dangerous.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  such  dust, 
under  the  microscope,  will  show  the  living,  infec- 
tious tuberculosis  germs." 

The  public-health  service  officials  estimate  that 
250,000  people  a  year  have  typhoid  fever  in  this 
country  and  that  10  per  cent,  of  them  die.  Under 
the  increased  powers  granted  by  Congress  the  fed- 
eral bureau,  it  is  said  is  now  preparing  to  make  war 
on  this  disease  in  earnest.  The  water  supply  and 
all  other  sources  of  contamination  are  to  be  taken 
in  hand.  There  is  much  typhoid  along  the  Great 
Lakes  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  many  cities  empty 
their  sewage  into  the  water  and  then  take  their 
water  supply  from  the  same  source.  Co-operation 


with  Canada  in  regulating  these  matters  will  help 
to  stamp  out  this  scourge,  it  is  believed. 

It  is  stated  that  Marsh  Island,  Louisiana,  has 
been  purchased  for  a  bird  refuge.  It  is  also  stated 
that  fifty-six  national  bird  refuges  have  been  es- 
tablished during  the  past  ten  years  by  Executive 
order  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to 
important  breeding  colonies  of  water  birds,  or  to 
furnish  refuges  for  migratory  species  on  their 
northern  and  southern  flights,  or  during  winter. 
With  few  exceptions,  these  Federal  bird  reserva- 
tions are  either  small  rocky  islands  or  tracts  of 
marsh  lands  of  no  agricultural  value,  or  comprise 
the  smallest  legal  subdivision  of  land  immediately 
adjoining  the  reservoirs  on  Western  reclamation 
projects.  The  most  important  birds  protected  on 
the  Federal  bird  reservations  in  the  Gulf  district 
are  the  brown  pelican,  gulls,  terns,  herons  and  ducks. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  7th  from  London 
says  "'Parliament  convened  to-day  for  what  prom- 
ises to  be  the  most  notable  session  in  years.  Three 
vital  bills  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  those  for  Irish  home  rule,  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  and 
the  proposed  election  reform." 

Storms  have  caused  great  damage  to  crops  in  a 
number  of  foreign  countries,  according  to  reports 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  some  in- 
stances material  importations  from  this  country 
will  be  necesssary  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Great 
Britain  particularly  suffered,  and  there  the  harvest 
has  been  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  many 
years  in  quality,  quantity,  expense  and  difficulty 
of  reaping. 

A  late  despatch  from  Constantinople  says: 
"Whether  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  provocation 
for  war  or  to  show  the  Balkan  allies  that  Turkey 
cannot  be  intimidated,  the  Government  is  acting 
with  an  aggressiveness  calculated  to  bring  on  hos- 
tilities. The  embargo  on  Greek  ships,  the  detention 
of  Servian  ammunition  and  the  seizure  of  Bulgarian 
railway  cars,  all  constitute  belligerant  acts." 

A  despatch  of  the  8th  says:  "Montenegro  de- 
clared war  on  Turkey  this  morning.  The  declara- 
tion was  delivered  to  the  Porte  by  the  Montenegrin 
Charge  d' Affaires  early  to-day."  Heavy  fighting  is 
in  progress  along  the  frontier.  On  the  10th  it 
was  stated  that  the  Montenegrins  had  captured 
Detchitch  Mountain.  The  Turkish  commander 
and  officers  with  many  soldiers  have  surrendered. 
The  four  countries  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and 
Montenegro  have  allied  themselves  against  the  Turks. 

A  despatch  from  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  of  the  10th 
says:  "A  great  quantity  of  burning  ashes  have  fallen 
on  the  town  of  Alausi,  in  the  province  of  Chimborazo, 
and  also  in  a  lesser  degree  at  Riobamba,  the  capital, 
and  other  towns.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ashes  were 
carried  from  Sangay,  an  active  volcano  of  the 
Andes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province  are  fear-: 
ful  that  a  serious  eruption  will  occur. 


NOTICES. 

The  appointed  time  for  the  holding  of  the  next 
meeting  at  Mt.  Holly  will  be  First-day,  Tenth  Month 
20th,  at  3.45  p.  m. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  or  mother's 
helper,  by  a  Friend  of  twenty.  Friend's  family 
preferred.  Address  "M." 

Care  "The  Friend. 


Under  authority  of  a  committee  of  Concord 
Quarterly  meeting,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship 
is  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
Seventh  and  Edgmont  Avenue,  Chester,  Pa., 
Tenth  Month  27,  1912,  at  3  o'clock.  All  interested 
are  invited. 

Under  a  concern  of  Nathaniel  Jones  a  meeting 
for  Worship  has  been  appointed  to  be  held  at  East 
Cain  Meeting-house  on  next  First-day  afternoon, 
the  20th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  " 
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Fifty  Years  of  Freedom. 

The  twenty-second  day  of  Ninth  Month 
was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  by  which  over  four  million 
slaves  were  liberated.  A  glance  at  the  present 
conditions  of  these  people  and  their  descend- 
ants is  not  a  subject  foreign  to  that  consid- 
ered in  the  editorial  of  last  week,  and  has 
been  suggested  by  the  measures  now  under 
way  for  the  holding  next  year  of  a  Semi- 
centennial American  Emancipation  Exposi- 
tion to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  race  in 
the  United  States  since  the  proclamation 
went  into  effect.  Lack  of  space  and  paucity 
of  information  at  hand  preclude  anything 
like  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  so 
that  only  a  few  general  facts  can  be  stated. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  in 
referring  to  the  proposed  Exposition,  to 
endorse  or  promote  it.  In  fact,  the  feeling 
of  the  writer  is,  that  while  some  exposi 
tions  may  have  a  decided  educational  in 
fluence,  if  the  balance-sheet  of  the  good  and 
evil  of  many  of  them  could  be  accurately 
taken,  the  balance  would  appear  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  account.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  large  sum  of  money 
which  will  be  spent  in  this  Emancipation 
Exposition  could  not  be  used  in  other  ways 
which  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  colored 
people  of  this  country. 

In  considering  the  progress  made  by  the 
American  Negro,  if  any  are  inclined  to 
make  comparisons  between  him  and  his 
white  neighbor  which  are  unfavorable  to 
the  former,  they  should  take  into  the  ac- 
count not  only  the  difference  between  their 
relative  conditions  fifty  years  ago,  and  those 
under  which  they  have  since  lived^but  also 


the  great  difference  in  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  ancestors  for  several  genera- 
tions previous  to  that  time.  The  slave  was 
rarely  permitted  to  become  more  than  a 
child  in  intellect,  and  usually  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  lived  were  not  such 
as  were  calculated  to  promote  his  morality. 
To  mention  but  one  point,  the  right  of  per- 
sonal property  may  be  used  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Himself  a  chattel,  it  were  not  strange 
f  he  felt  no  qualms  of  conscience  in  appro- 
priating to  his  own  use  that  which  belonged 
to  his  master,  especially  as  it  was  largely 
the  product  of  his  own  unrequited  toil. 
Such  an  inheritance  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  eradicated  in  one  generation. 
Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  great  Procla- 
mation, and  the  slaves  became  freemen.  That 
their  descendants  should  desire  to  celebrate 
that  event  is  no  cause  for  surprise.  It  was 
to  them  as  the  year  of  Jubilee  to  the  im- 
pecunious Jews.  And  now,  after  a  period 
of  fifty  years  of  liberty,  they  may  well  take 
'account  of  stock",  and  mark  and  record 
the  progress  they  have  made.  It  appears 
to  be  a  record  of  which  they  do  not  need  to 
3e  ashamed,  whether  considering  the  in- 
crease in  their  numbers,  their  accumulation 
of  property,  their  educational  advance,  or 
their  moral  and  religious  condition. 

In  fifty  years  the  colored  population 
(Negro  descent)  in  the  United  States  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  unlike  the  white 
population,  without  the  aid  of  immigration. 
It  seems  probable  that  statistics  of  births 
and  deaths  of  slaves  were  no  more  kept 
than  of  the  master's  horses  and  cattle. 
But  like  the  latter  their  lives  and  physical 
health  were  valuable  to  their  owners  for  what 
they  could  be  made  to  produce.  When  they 
ceased  to  be  property,  one  motive  in  caring 
for  them  was  removed.  Whatever  effect 
such  considerations  may  or  may  not  have 
had  upon  their  fecundity  and  longevity 
the  fact  remains  that  the  census  of  19 10 
showed  more  than  nine  million  of  them 
scattered  thru  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
chiefly  in  the  lower  Southern  States. 

At  emancipation  none  were  owners  of 
property — any  exception  to  this  would  be 
a  very  few  free  Negroes  in  the  North.  R.  R 
Wright,  Jr.,  editor  of  The  Christian  Re 
corder  of  Philadelphia,  stated  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Industrial  Exposi- 


tions that  about  one  million  of  the  farms 
n  the  country,  by  the  census  of  19 10,  were 
under  the  control  of  colored  farmers,  and 
about  two  hundred  thousand  of  these  were 
owned  by  them.  In  Pennsylvania,  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
over  three  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
sand negroes  owned  their  own  homes.  The 
property  value  of  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  States  has  been  estimated  to  be  from 
600,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000,  the  latter 
being  regarded  by  R.  R.  Wright,  Jr.,  as 
more  nearly  correct. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  same  au- 
thority says:  "Fifty  years  ago,  these  people 
were  largely  illiterate.  The  best  estimate 
of  their  illiteracy  is  about  ninety-six  per 
cent.  Slowly  that  has  been  cut  down,  until 
to-day  it  is  reckoned  at  less  than  forty  per 
cent."  "There  were  in  1900,  something  like 
forty-two  thousand  Negroes  in  professions. 
They  represented  physicians,  lawyers, 
teachers,  clergymen,  journalists,  engineers, 
iterary  people,  artists  and  others."  "In 
our  Congressional  Library  there  are  reg- 
istered upward  of  five  hundred  names  of 
colored  people  who  are  authors,  and  have 
copyrighted  books."  Much  more  from  the 
same  source  might  be  added,  showing  the 
material  and  educational  development  of 
the  race,  such  as: —  "1,186  manufacturers, 
82  bankers  and  brokers,  9,098  retail  mer- 
chants, 149  wholesale  merchants,  150  offi- 
cials in  banks." 

Moral  and  spiritual  development  may  not 
be  so  easily  calculated;  yet  the  progress  of 
the  Negro,  as  of  the  white  man,  in  these  di- 
rections is  much  more  important  than  either 
his  mental  growth  or  material  prosperity. 
In  fact,  these  latter  will  inevitably  accom- 
pany the  former:  for  "godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come."  Spiritual  conditions  cannot  always 
be  accurately  measured  by  church  statis- 
tics. The  Negro  is  religious;  but  his  relig- 
ion has  been  developed  too  much  upon  the 
emotional  side,  to  the  neglect  often  of  prac- 
tical righteousness.  Yet  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  pre-eminently  one  of  emotions.  Its 
first  call  is  to  sorrow  (repent !)— the  "godly 
sorrow"  that  "worketh  repentance  unto  sal- 
vation"; its  first  fruit  is  love,  followed  by 
joy  and  peace.     Love  is  its  first  and  last 
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commandment,  and  the  first  and  chief 
evidence  of  its  possession.  At  the  same  time, 
the  first  characteristic  of  the  "kingdom  of 
God",  is  not  "peace  and  joy",  but  "right- 
eousness", (Rom.  xiv:  17),  a  right  relation 
toward  both  God  and  man.  Righteousness 
in  heart  and  in  life  is  the  forerunner  and 
accompaniment  of  that  joy  and  peace  which 
are  a  "fruit  of  the  Spirit". 

Intellectual  culture  cannot  do  for  the 
Negro  what  it  has  failed  to  do  for  white 
men.  The  accumulation  of  material  wealth 
cannot  insure  happiness  or  prosperity  to 
any  race  or  nation.  The  great  need  of  all 
men  of  every  color  is  Righteousness, 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  "  repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ "■ — a  genuine  Christian  ex- 
perience producing  practical  Godliness. 

E.  P.  S. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Is  Quakerism  Diseased? 

The  editor  of  a  Canadian  weekly  news- 
paper, who  is  an  ardent  peace  propagandist, 
in  a  personal  letter  written  in  reply  to  one 
advocating  the  organization  of  a  Peace 
Society  in  Canada,  said  in  effect  this:  "The 
Friends  have  always  been  consistent  ad- 
vocates of  peace,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
Friends  lack  aggressiveness." 

Is  there  not  just  reproach  in  this  remark? 
Here  is  the  opinion  of  a  professional  on- 
looker, a  man  of  world  affairs,  aware  of 
the  trend  of  humanity's  course  of  action. 

I  feel  that  what  1  have  quoted  is  applica- 
ble to  Friends  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
hence  my  reason  for  wishing  to  share  it 
with  the  readers  of  The  Friend. 

We  know  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Quakerism,  which  might  be  compared 
to  the  soul  of  the  body,  are  right  and  an 
expression  of  eternal  Truth.  But  what  of 
the  material  body — the  physical  manifes- 
tation of  that  unseen  but  none  the  less  real 
spirit? 

When  we  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the  living 
Christ,  do  we  not  infer  intense  activity — 
doing  things  calculated  to  hasten  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth?  Should 
there  not  be  more  aggressiveness  apparent 
among  us?  Is  there  not  too  great  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  satisfied  with  existing  condi- 
tions? Let  us,  then,  loudly  proclaim  the 
message  that  we,  as  Friends,  have  for  the 
world;  for  ffirs  it  nut  been  said  that  one  good 
Quaker  should  "shake  the  country  for  ten 
miles  round?" 

Stanley  H.  Moore. 
Avonmore,  Norwich,  Canada, 
Tenth  Month  2,  1912. 


.  .  .  The  subordination  of  things  is 
greatly  wanting  among  many;  primary 
considerations  rank  only  as  secondary,  and 
secondary  usurp  the  place  of  primary. 
The  hp  of  Truth  has  settled  the  order,  which 
man  has  reversed  in  his  conduct.  Christ 
says,  "Seek  first  the  kingdom;"  and  assures 
that  necessary  appurtenances  and  appen- 
dages shall  be  added.— R.  Shackleton. 


"George  Fox." 

An  Address  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  London,  1866. 
(Concluded  from  page  125.) 

I  am  going  to  conclude,  but  I  desired  to 
say  to  the  Friends  assembled  here,  and  to 
all  Friends  in  this  kingdom,  Beloved 
brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ  Jesus — for 
that  1  trust  we  are — does  not  the  present 
age  greatly  require  you?  It  wants  all 
Christians,  but  does  it  not  specially  need 
you?  If  you  are  or  wish  to  be  at  all  like 
George  Fox,  was  there  ever  a  period  since  his 
day  in  which  the  existence  of  the  Quakers 
was  more  necessary  than  now?  I  think  not; 
and  this  was  why  I  wanted  to  have  told  you 
some  time  ago  that  I  thought  you  stood  upon 
a  special  vantage-ground  in  the  fight  with 
Ritualism — this  eovert  Popery  which  is 
coming  back  amongst  us.  When  an  op- 
ponent can  say  to  you,  "  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self," it  weakens  your  position.  But  in  the 
matter  of  Ritualism  an  opponent  cannot  say 
this  to  you,  unless,  indeed,  as  I  have  heard 
some  wicked  people  say,  you  may  become  as 
ritualistic  in  the  utter  absence  of  form  as 
others  do  with  the  excess  of  form.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  but  if  so, 
do  not  let  it  be  the  case  any  longer.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  however,  I  believe  you  to  be 
clear  of  this  sin.  Well,  then,  are  you  not 
the  very  persons  constantly  and  vehemently 
to  speak  against  it?  Is  there  not  need  that 
you  should  speak  against  it?  What  greater 
evil  can  there  be  than  for  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness to  bring  back  again  the  idolatries  of 
Rome?  Is  it  not  a  most  terrible  sign  of  the 
times  that  the  public  taste  is  evidently  run- 
ning that  way?  The  taste  in  dress  is  florid, 
the  taste  in  decoration  is  florid  too;  and  this, 
perhaps,  to  some  extent,  accounts  for  the 
craving  for  a  florid  religion.  But,  over  and 
above  this,  there  are  the  principles  of  priest- 
craft which  are  being  intruded  upon  us.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  gaudy  dresses,  the  cruci- 
fixes, the  incense,  that  we  have  to  complain 
of,  as  it  is  the  doctrine  that  we  are  to  confess 
our  sins  to  man,  and  that  this  man  has 
received  by  some  mystic  operation  through 
a  long  succession  of  priests,  power  from  God 
to  forgive  his  fellow  creatures'  sins.  Is  it 
not  shocking  that  men  should  be  found  in 
what  we  call  "this  enlightened  nineteenth 
century"  who  really  believe  in  priestly 
absolution,  and  that  this  belief  is  spreading, 
— spreading  so  fast  that  whereas  if  ten  years 
ago  one  had  said  that  the  High  Church  party 
would  be  the  most  vigorous  portion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  people  would  have  said, 

"It  is  false,  it  cannot  be,  you  are  a  prophetic 

impostor,  you  know  nothing  about  it;"  yet  it 
has  really  come  to  be  so.  If  you  read  their 
weekly  newspapers,  and  that  which  comes 
streaming  from  their  press  in  such  abundance 
you  will  see  that  they  really  have  great 
power,  that  they  are  men  of  energy,  force 
and  skill.  Somehow  or  other  Satan  does 
generally  get  good  servants,  and  God's 
servants  are  but  sorry  ones.  Satan's  ser- 
vants serve  him  well,  but  the  servants  of 
Christ  are  often  half-hearted.  These  men 
are  zealous  in  their  superstition,  and  are 
pushing  it  right  and  left  and  carrying  it  to 
extremes.  You  have  it  within  a  door  or 
two  of  this  meeting-house,  and  you  can  see 


it  for  yourselves,  in  all  its  glory  and  in  all  its 
abomination,  if  you  wish.  Now,  dear 
friends,  should  not  all  Christians  bear  their 
testimony  against  this?  "  Yes,"  you  will 
say,  "and  we  do  so  quietly  in  our  meetings." 
Just  so,  dear  friends,  and  may  God  help  you 
still  to  bear  it  in  that  quiet  manner,  and  to 
give  effect  to  it  by  your  lives.  But  is  not 
something  more  wanted  than  this  quiet 
mode  of  protest?  Have  you  no  responsibili- 
ties as  a  community?  1  know  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  speaking  so  very  personally  to  you. 
Have  you  not  as  a  community,  though  small 
in  numbers,  unusual  influence?  This  in- 
fluence is  felt  in  many  ways.  Who  can  deny 
that  upon  the  political  history  of  our  country 
Friends  have  stamped,  are  stamping  their 
names  indelibly?  There  are  names  among 
Friends  which  we  shall  always  honor,  and 
which  are  foremost  in  the  page  of  history, 
both  in  relation  to  political  matters  and  to 
matters  of  social  and  political  economy. 
Some  of  you  are  getting  famous  in  antiqua- 
rianism,  and  all  sorts  of  literary  fame  are 
open  to  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  will 
never  be  your  chief  glory.  I  hope  it  will 
never  be  the  chief  ambition  of  this  Society 
to  be  chief  and  foremost  in  politics  and 
literature.  I  hope  you  will  never  drivel 
into  mere  politicians,  for  it  is  drivelling  if 
you  cease  to  make  religion  your  main  busi- 
ness; and  I  equally  hope  that  you  will  not 
drivel  into  mere  scholars,  or  mere  antiqua- 
rians or  meteorologists,  for  it  is  a  fearful 
coming  down  to  come  to  be  any  of  these 
rather  than  to  be  first  and  foremost  a  servant 
of  God.  I  know  my  friend  in  the  chair 
will  say  "Amen"  to  this,  and  that  he  feels 
that  to  serve  God  is  the  first  and  chief  thing, 
and  is  the  highest  position  of  manhood. 
In  addition  to  all  this  undoubted  influence 
you  have  considerable  wealth;  you  have  a 
large  amount  of  plant  in  the  form  of  chapels 
— I  beg  pardon;  I  should  have  said  "meeting- 
houses"— (that  word  "chapel"  is  a  bad 
word;  I  wish  we  could  get  rid  of  it!) — you 
have  a  large  body  of  highly  disciplined 
Christian  men;  your  young  men,  1  should 
think,  are,  on  the  whole,  better  educated 
than  the  young  men  of  any  other  class — 
and  now,  I  ask  you,  is  all  this  power,  and 
wealth,  and  position,  and  influence  to  be 
unused?  It  is  used,  I  know,  in  a  thousand 
excellent  ways.  Are  you  not  foremost  as 
philanthropists?  Will  not  the  negro  always 
remember  your  names,  and  the  freedman 
always  recollect  you  in  his  prayers?  But  I 
claim  for  Christ,  1  claim  for  truth,  1  claim 
for  the  Spirit  of  God,  this  power  which  he 
has  given  you.  Dear  friends,  you  have 
among  you  honored  men  who  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  testify  to  the  truth 
which  they  have  received,  but  should  not 
more  of  you  speak  for  Jesus?  Will  there  not 
be  more  publishers  of  the  gospel  if  the  Spirit 
of  God  shall  visit  you  with  a  revival,  and 
come  upon  you  as  he  did  upon  those  of  whom 
Joel  prophesied,  "And  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions?"  Ought  we  not  hopefully  to  desire 
this?  I  came  here  to  ask  you  to  help  those 
of  us  who  are  trying  to  fight  against  Ritual- 
ism and  idolatry  with  your  prayers  and  your 
sympathies.    I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with 
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us  in  a  great  many  things  which  we  as 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  right  as  you  do 
conscientiously  believe  them  to  be  wrong. 
But  to  recollect  us  in  your  prayers,  for  we 
are  fighting  a  common  battle  for  spiritual 
religion.  If  there  be  young  men  here  with 
talents  which  should  be  consecrated  to  God; 
if  there  should  be  Christian  brethren  here 
who  have  been  getting  money  and  using  it 
well,  but  who  have  not  wholly  and  thorough- 
ly devoted  it  to  the  bearing  of  a  testimony 
for  Christ, — I  do  pray  you  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  died  upon  the  cross,  by  whose 
blessed  Spirit  we  have  been  brought  to 
trust  in  Him,  to  consecrate  yourselves  to  His 
service  wholly  and  unreservedly.  If  this 
Society  would  be  fully  awakened  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  position  which  it  occupies, 
and  of  the  danger  of  the  present  times,  its 
smallness  would,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  its 
excellence,  for  sometimes  a  multitude  God 
will  not  use,  but  saith,  "The  people  be  too 
many  for  me."  If  you  be  as  Gideon's  men 
that  lapped  you  may  be  the  means  of  de- 
feating Midian's  host.  And  what  if  this 
should  lead  to  a  discussion  of  doctrines 
which  I  hold  dear  but  which  you  reject? 
Why  in  this  I  should  rejoice  without  fear. 
If  my  views  or  any  man's  views  cannot  bear 
the  criticism  of  honest  men,  and  comparison 
with  God's  Word,  let  them  go  to  the  winds. 
It  is  not,  however,  controversy  that  I  de- 
sire, but  spiritual  revival.  I  only  want  to 
see  you  true  to  vital  points.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  you  in  a  state  of  slumber,  for,  though 
that  may  be  very  pleasant,  it  is  not  the 
position  in  which  you  ought  to  be  as  followers 
of  George  Fox.  If  Fox  were  here  to-night 
he  might  not  endorse  all  I .  have  said;  he 
might  not  go  my  lengths  on  some  points, 
and  he  would  go  much  further  on  others; 
but  I  am  pursuaded  he  would  say  to  you, 
"Friends,  now  if  ever  testify  for  the  Spirit's 
work!  Testify  for  the  spirituality  of  godli- 
ness! Bear  witness  against  idolatry!  Cry 
aloud  and  spare  not!  Lift  up  the  standard 
against  the  foe  whose  incoming  is  like  a 
flood!"  If  Popery  comes  back,  will  you 
bear  the  blame  of  it?  But  you  must,  my 
friends,  you  must  bear  a  large  share  of  it 
if  you  do  not  now  testify  openly  and  loudly. 
If  you  do  not  help  those  who  love  spiritual 
religion  you  will  be  highly  culpable.  There 
are  some  of  our  Christian  friends  who 
practise  unscriptural  ceremonies,  and  there- 
fore cannot  speak  out,  for  the  reply  would 
be,  "you  are  yourselves  in  the  mire;"  but 
we  who  have  repudiated  the  least  idea  of 
sacramental  efficacy  can  speak  and  must. 
We  must  "Awake,  arise,  or  be  forever 
fallen."  It  would  be  a  great  calamity  for 
your  Society  to  cease  to  be  until  its  great 
fundamental  principle  is  accepted  by  the 
whole  church.  There  are  some  of  your 
principles  to  which  you  need  not  testify  just 
now,  because  they  are  generally  received,  and 
your  testimony  is  acknowledged;  but  this 
principle  of  spirituality  of  worship  needs  to 
be  testified  by  us  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  Luther  said  that  when  he  preached 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  he  felt 
as  though  he  could  take  the  book  and  knock 
it  against  the  people's  heads  to  make  them 
see  it.  It  were  vain  to  do  that,  but  this 
doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  worship  needs 


to  be  iterated  and  reiterated, — to  be  dinned 
into  people's  ears  continually;  and  then  un- 
less the  Holy  Ghost  puts  it  into  their  hearts 
they  will  only  hear  it  with  their  ears,  but 
not  receive  it  in  their  souls.  Friends,  I 
pray  you  bear  this  testimony!  I  do  not 
know  in  what  way  you  can  do  it.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  prescribe  to  you,  but  1  did  feel  it 
in  my  heart  to  say  as  much  to  you  as  I  have 
said.  In  proclaiming  the  truth  of  a  spiritual 
religion  may  God  bless  you  and  multiply 
you,  and  make  you  great  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  will  sympathize  with  you. 
Wherein  we  think  you  err  we  will  sorrow; 
wherein  we  think  you  right  we  will  rejoice. 
I  heard  a  remark  the  other  day  made  by  a 
brother  of  the  Wesleyan  denomination,  a 
most  eminent  minister,  which  is  worthy  to 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold  because  of  its 
spirit  of  love.  When  speaking  of  the  very 
slight  increase  of  his  denomination,  he  said: 
"  I  have  prayed  to  God  often  that  if  He 
would  not  be  pleased  to  increase  our  Society 
because  of  our  sins,  or  for  any  other  cause, 
he  would  not  suffer  the  whole  Christian 
church  to  lose  by  it,  but  would  be  pleased  to 
bless  you  Baptists  instead;  for  so  long  as 
souls  are  saved  my  heart  is  glad."  I  said 
to  him,  "  My  dear  brother,  that  is  a  truly 
Christian  prayer."  "Yes,"  said  he,  "but 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  it;  it  is  what 
every  Christian  ought  to  be  prepared  to  join 
in."  If  our  own  denomination  does  not  in- 
crease, let  us  pray  that  other  denominations 
may  prosper  the  more  abundantly  so  far  as 
they  hold  the  truth.  I  am  sure,  friends,  that 
if  God  shall  multiply  you  greatly  with  truly 
godly  converts,  there  are  thousands  of  the 
Lord's  people  who  will  be  thankful  for  it,  and 
will  only  feel  that  such  an  increase  to  your 
numbers  will  be  an  indication  of  the  advance 
throughout  England  of  true  spiritual  religion. 

I  thank  you,  brethren  and  sisters,  for 
your  kind  attention.  God  bless  you,  ac- 
cording to  His  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus. 


"The  Only  Remedy  for  Sin."— We 
preach  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is 
the  old,  old  story;  it  is  a  very  simple  story, 
but  the  telling  of  it  will  save  the  people. 
Keep  to  the  Gospel. 

Many  have  lost  faith  in  it.  It  is  hoped 
that  people  will  now  be  saved  by  new  social- 
istic arrangements,  by  moral  precepts,  by 
amusements,  by  societies,  and  what  not. 
You  that  are  sent  to  preach  Christ,  if  you 
take  to  doing  something  else,  and  become 
philosophical,  socialistic,  philanthropic,  and 
all  that,  what  is  to  become  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  men?  Keep  you  to  your  work,  go 
and  preach  Christ  to  the  people. 

I  have  not  lost  faith  in  the  old  Gospel. 
No;  my  faith  in  it  grows  as  I  see  the  speedy 
failure  of  all  the  quackeries  of  succeeding 
years.  The  methods  of  the  modern  school 
are  a  bottle  of  smoke;  Christ  crucified  is 
the  only  remedy  for  sin. — Spurgeon. 


If  ten  think  alike,  and  you  think  alone, 

That  never  proves  'tis  ten  to  one 

They  are  right,  yon  wrong,  for  truth  you  see, 

Is  not  a  thing  of  majority. 

It  can  never  make  you  false,  them  true, 

That  there's  more  of  them  than  there  is  of  you. 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 


For  "Tan  Fbiend." 

Autumn  at  Pocono. 
It  is  a  very  common  observation  that 
mountains  and  seashore  present  unusual 
attractions  in  the  Autumn  months.  There 
might  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  reasons  for  this  fact.  Some  would  be 
inclined  to  account  for  it  by  climatic  con- 
siderations. The  air  becomes  more  crisp 
and  tonic,  and  even  the  wild  winds  stir 
sluggish  natures.  From  another  point  of 
view  the  ripening  harvests  and  the  glory 
of  color  in  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  the 
special  attraction  of  the  Autumn  season. 
A  very  few  might  have  their  attention 
drawn  to  the  animal  life  of  the  wild  places, 
and  to  manifestations  of  this  life  that  be- 
long to  the  season  of  the  year  and  become 
prominent  by  the  fact  that  intruders  are 
more  rare.  All  who  think  about  it  will  con- 
sent that  a  combination  of  these  features, 
and  of  others,  justify  the  common  feeling  in 
favor  of  an  Autumn  vacation  when  such  is 
possible. 

Some  notes  under  each  of  these  heads, 
made  in  a  five  weeks'  sojourn  at  Pocono 
Manor,  are  submitted  for  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested. 

We  are  all  prone  to  judge  climate  by  what 
we  see  of  it.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  pic- 
tured England  as  a  place  of  almost  perpetual 
rain.  In  several  years  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  American  tourists 
have  reported  the  Island  as  parched  and 
dry  quite  beyond  the  point  of  safety  for 
vegetation.  One  year's  record  at  Pocono 
(the  present  year)  would  make  it  a  very 
damp  place  in  the  Ninth  Month,  save  for 
the  fact  that  the  dampness  is  so  soon  ab- 
sorbed by  dry  air  and  shaly  soil  In  one 
week  there  was  some  rain  on  six  of  the  seven 
days.  This  we  felt  sure  was  unusual  from 
the  comment  of  the  natives,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  it  is  customary  to  have 
two  or  three  storms  near  the  time  the  sun 
crosses  the  line,  even  if  the  theory  of  an 
equinoctial  is  exploded.  But  what  more 
glorious  place  for  a  driving  storm  than  the 
mountain  top!  One  seems  in  the  great 
store-house  of  clouds  and  apparently  has 
part  in  sending  out  the  floods  to  refresh 
the  earth!  And  after  the  storm  has  passed, 
what  glory  of  cloud  effect  as  one  curtain 
after  another  is  lifted  from  the  face  of  the 
mountain! 

Closely  associated  with  the  Autumn 
storms  is  the  matter  of  color.  It  may  be 
true  that  a  dry  season  favors  richness  of 
tints  in  ,the  foliage,  but  under  the  effect 
of  the  storms  one  can  see  the  glory  in  the 
making.  Even  each  passing  shower  seems 
to  develop  some  new  store  of  golden  or 
crimson  pigment.  Probably  it  is  true  that 
the  maples  lead  in  the  procession  of  color, 
but  Virginia  creeper  and  sumac  are  surely- 
first  in  some  places.  Where  there  is  a  heavy 
carpet  of  huckleberry  bushes  they  prepare 
a  crimson  background  against  which  the 
golden  colors  of  the  birches  are  surpass- 
ingly brilliant.  Readers  of  Whittier's  poetry- 
will  remember  how  frequently  the  "feath- 
ery sumacs"  figure  in  his  word  pictures.  In 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
in  New  England  they  are  a  feature  of  the 
Autumn    landscape.       Frequently  whole 
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mountain-sides  are  transformed  by  them  into 
brilliant  reds  that  rival  the  purple  of  heather 
in  Scotland  or  on  Swiss  mountain-sides. 
So  brilliant  are  they,  in  fact,  that  they  bring 
to  mind  the  effects  of  California  hillsides 
when  the  poppies  are  at  their  best.  One  who 
has  several  times  watched  the  cumulative 
glory  of  Autumn  coloring,  told  us  Tenth 
Month  5th  was  usually  the  day  of  climax 
at  Pocono  Manor.  On  the  third  it  seemed 
to  us  that  a  week  or  ten  days  might  be  re- 
quired to  perfect  the  coloring.  We  left  at 
that  time,  but  have  since  heard  that  the 
fifth  was  actually  a  day  of  climax  this  year. 

Without  attempting  the  role  of  a  natural- 
ist, a  few  lay  notes  as  to  the  animal  life 
may  be  ventured.  In  Spring  we  were  told 
the  trees  on  the  mountain  sides  "are  full 
of  birds."  In  Autumn  we  found  a  very 
different  situation.  There  were  some  birds, 
but  their  occupation  kept  them  much  out 
of  sight,  and  save  now  and  then  we 
surprised  them,  we  might  well  have  said 
"there  are  no  birds  here."  Of  course  the 
blue  jays  were  an  exception.  They  held 
perpetual  conference  along  the  Swiftwater. 
Now  and  then  one  would  fly  up  toward 
some  cottage,  inspect  it  apparently  with 
care,  and  then  return  to  its  mates  with  very 
special  vociferation.  We  listened  in  vain 
for  the  drumming  of  the  grouse.  It  may  be 
that  they  do  not  drum  in  the  Autumn. 
More  than  once  we  came  upon  them  in 
our  walks  and  the  stir  and  noise  they  made 
in  retreating  was  for  a  moment  quite  con- 
fusing. Probably  this  in  the  economy  of 
nature  is  its  intention.  Along  the  roadside 
in  the  sunshine  several  small  birds  seemed 
on  a  still  hunt  for  food.  In  one  place  some 
blue  birds  appeared  to  be  on  a  migration. 
Perhaps  they  felt  in  their  bones  the  ice  of 
a  few  mornings  later.  More  than  once  at 
night  the  hoot  of  the  owl  made  the  darkness 
seem  dismal  enough.  One  must  have  a 
well  restrained  imagination  to  resist  the 
dreary  suggestions  of  this  human-like  bird, 
but  unless  one's  imagination  is  in  restraint, 
why  should  he  court  the  loneliness  of  the 
mountains!  The  climax  of  animal  life  is  of 
course  a  sight  of  the  red  deer  that  abound 
in  the  region,  unless  indeed  one  might  have 
the  good  fortune  to  see  a  bear.  On  two 
occasions  within  a  week,  reports  of  deer 
were  brought  to  the  Manor.  In  one  instance 
an  automobile  party  saw  one  or  more 
deer  in  the  road  ahead  of  them.  Just  ex- 
actly what  the  deer  thought  of  the  auto- 
mobile was  not  suggested !  A  few  days  after 
two  Friends  driving  in  the  same  direction 
saw  two  deer  in  the  road  before  them.  As 
they  approached  the  deer  left  the  road  to 
join  two  others  feeding  near  by.  A  fine 
view  of  the  four  made  an  experience  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

An  old  Irish  saying,  "God  is  in  the  lone- 
liness of  the  mountains,"  has  been  recently 
quoted  in  one  of  our  Friendly  periodicals. 
To  the  mystic  this  may  mean  that  God  is 
a  brooding  presence,  felt  in  the  majesty  of 
nature.  May  it  not  as  well  mean  that  in  the 
loneliness  of  the  mountains  one  can  easily 
get  into  more  intimate  terms  of  knowledge 
and  friendship  with  living  things,  and  so  be- 
hold the  Maker  in  the  creatures  with  which 
he  has  filled  the  world?  J.  H.  B. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  from  Kentucky. 
The  scenery  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway  from  the  Piedmont  section  of  Vir- 
ginia to  Winchester,  Kentucky,  over  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  rivals  in  pictur- 
esqueness  any  mountainous  section  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Berea  College  in  Madison  County,  Ken- 
tucky, was  founded  about  fifty  years  ago 
by  John  G.  Fee,  whose  independent  char- 
acter and  anti-slavery  views  have  given  it, 
as  well  as  himself,  a  very  sterling  reputa- 
tion. He  felt  it  his  duty  to  preach  the  uni- 
versal love  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  all 
men,  when  slavery  was  the  accepted  custom 
and  system  in  the  South.  His  wife  was  his 
constant  helper.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
his  neighbors  insisted  upon  his  becoming  a 
Free  Mason,  he  replied:  "If  my  protection 
and  immunity  from  violence  is  to  be  se- 
cured by  connection  with  orders  at  once 
delusive,  selfish,  perilous  to  society  and 
treacherous  to  Christ,  then  I  cannot  have 
protection  from  such  men.  Before  I  came 
to  Madison  County,  I  was  waylaid,  shot  at, 
clubbed,  stoned,  by  force  kept  out  of  church 
houses;  and  since  I  came  to  Madison,  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  six  regularly  organized 
mobs  of  violent  men,  yet  have  I  not  shown 
the  secret  sign  of  distress,  nor  muttered 
the  words,  '  Is  there  no  help  for  the  widow's 
son?'  I  have  by  these  persecutions  been 
brought  into  deeper  sympathy  with  Him 
whose  judgment  was  taken  from  Him  and 
who  said:  'Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
sake.'  His  gracious  benediction  was  more 
than  the  maledictions  of  men.  I  yet  live, 
and  live  to  praise  Him  for  that  abundant 
grace  which,  like  the  'red  thread,'  has  run 
through  the  cordage  of  my  life."  He  was 
mobbed  many  times,  separated  from  his 
family,  driven  out  of  Kentucky,  and  mis- 
understood even  by  those  who  joined  the 
Union  army  in  this  part  of  the  State,  but 
he  lived  to  see  the  Institution  of  his  hopes 
established,  and  it  is  now  giving  a  liberal 
education  to  fifteen  hundred  young  moun- 
taineers who  would  otherwise  perhaps  have 
no  such  opportunity. 

The  law  of  Kentucky  some  eight  years 
ago  separated  the  whites  and  the  blacks 
so  that  the  latter  have  now  a  similar  pro- 
vision made  for  them  some  hundred  miles 
further  west,  in  Shelby  County,  known  as 
Lincoln  Institute  of  Kentucky,  which  is 
just  opening  the  doors  of  a  very  well  equip- 
ped normal  and  industrial  school. 

We  spent  some  three  or  four  days  at 
Berea,  going  back  into  the  mountains.  To 
see  the  condition  of  the  natives  at  home, 
makes  one  appreciate  how  much  we  have 
to  be  thankful  for  in  the  better  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
faculty,  presided  over  by  President  William 
Goodell  Frost,  the  attitude  of  Berea  Col- 
lege and  the  neighboring  whites  toward  the 
Negro  of  the  South  was  fully  discussed,  with 
very  valuable  facts  based  upon  daily  ob- 
servation and  suggestive  of  more  co-opera- 
tion between  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  The 
subject  is  one  that  may  seem  threadbare, 
and  again  almost  insolvable  in  some  of  its 


phases,  but  the  whole  impression  left  upon 
our  minds  by  such  papers  as  the  one  read 
by  the  wife  of  President  Frost  and  others 
by  the  teachers,  who  had  been  in  the  Insti- 
tute before  the  segregation  was  required 
by  law,  lent  considerable  encouragement 
to  the  belief  that  the  blacks  are  winning  out 
in  the  age-long  conflict  of  relative  worth 
and  civic  standing. 

The  Foundation  School  takes  in  at  this 
time  a  large  number  of  young  men  who  have 
had  no  previous  school  advantages,  and  are 
much  more  mature  in  years  than  would  be 
found  in  any  preparatory  school  farther 
North.  These  young  men  and  women  have 
often  revealed  a  strong  character,  and  the 
wise  effort  to  adapt  primary  instruction 
to  their  somewhat  developed  minds  has 
proved  very  successful  in  preparing  them 
for  the  higher  courses  in  this  Institution. 
We  met  with  them  in  several  collections, 
and  seldom  have  had  a  more  attentive  au- 
dience. The  cause  of  universal  peace  and 
education  in  the  Orient,  with  the  larger  out- 
look upon  life  which  study  and  travel  give, 
were  presented. 

The  Union  Church,  of  which  Benson  H. 
Roberts  (brother-in-law  of  Edwin  P.  Sellew) 
is  pastor,  includes  the  faculty  and  quite  a 
circuit  of  country  people.  On  one  occasion 
the  message  of  Quakerism  to  this  genera- 
tion was  asked  for  and  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting 
fact  to  discover  in  such  communities  that 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  spiritual 
life  and  its  deepest  experiences  are  appre- 
ciated so  fully.  Many  present  said  that 
it  was  a  most  uniting  service,  for  however 
they  might  differ  in  intellectual  views,  the 
Quaker  presentation  united  them  in  the? 
deep  things  of  the  soul. 

Quite  a  number  of  teachers  are  kept  in 
service  to  visit  the  mountaineers  over  a 
wide  range,  as  there  are  about  three  million 
inhabitants  of  eastern  Kentucky,  western 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
a  large  majority  of  whom  have  had  no  school 
advantages.  These  young  men  and  women 
go  on  horseback,  visiting  the  cabins  of  the 
natives,  and  inducing  them  to  send  their 
children  to  Berea  College.  There  is  also  a 
visitation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  women 
of  Berea  College  to  the  homes  of  these 
mountaineers,  endeavoring  to  instil  higher 
ideals  of  life. 

So  we  came  away  feeling  that  this  place 
was  a  centre  of  intelligence  and  virtue  which 
was  indispensable,  and  one  that  was  carry- 
ing out  the  original  design  of  a  religiously- 
guarded  education.  "A  fountain  of  good 
to  the  State  to  be  free  from  rum,  caste,  sect 
and  secretism,"  as  "Father"  Fee  said  it 
should  be. 

We  were  also  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  a  literary  society — the  oldest  of  the 
College — and  were  much  pleased  at  the 
character  of  the  orations  that  were  deliv- 
ered at  this  time.  They  all  expressed  high 
purposes,  religious  as  well  as  intellectual. 
The  prize  was  given  to  a  young  man  who 
stated  in  a  very  clear,  forceful  and  prac- 
tical way  the  need  and  advantage  of  sci-j 
entific  farming.  It  was  his  first  appearance 
on  the  platform.  One  is  made  to  realize 
that  the  energy  which  has  characterized 
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the  North  and  is  still  supplying  the  means 
by  which  the  South  must  come  to  prosperity 
is  penetrating  many  places.  The  constant 
intercourse  of  North  and  South  must  ulti- 
mately bring  about  greatly  improved  con- 
ditions. The  sad  legacy  of  slavery  and  the 
rather  enervating  climate  have  kept  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  formerly  fruitful 
sections  of  our  country  in  the  background. 
The  more  we  are  willing  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  these  conditions  the  more 
will  our  services  and  comfort  of  heart  in- 
crease. 

Lincoln  Institute  is  twenty-two  miles 
east  of  Louisville,  situated  upon  a  beautiful 
campus,  overlooking  a  country  rivalling 
in  beauty  and  fertility  much  of  New  York 
State  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  wise 
and  efficient  Principal,  A.  Eugene  Thomson, 
was  formerly  pastor  of  the  Union  Church 
in  Berea,  but  when  it  became  necessary 
to  separate  the  races,  he  felt  the  call  to 
establish  the  new  Institution  and  has  proved 
a  mostfcapable  manager  in  building  and 
preparing  it  for  the  colored  people  who  are 
very  numerous  in  this  section.  Modern 
buildings  of  most  approved  equipment  in 
every  way  are  now  for  the  first  time  open 
to  the  population  of  260,000  Negroes  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  It  has  a  board  of  twen- 
ty-two trustees,  chosen  from  several  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  very  best 
mechanical  skill  has  been  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  which  were 
planned  by  colored  architects. 

In  a  First-day  morning  meeting,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  devoted  colored 
preachers  in  the  State,  formerly  a  student 
at  Berea,  gave  an  impressive  talk  on  the 
words  of  the  Saviour,  "Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  righteousness  there- 
of, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you."  He  told  us  of  a  colored  woman  who 
was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  called 
him  and  a  lawyer  to  her  bedside,  in  order 
to  make  her  will.  She  had  been  a  slave,  and 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  She  willed 
all  of  her  property,  amounting  to  about 
two  thousand  dollars,  to  Lincoln  Institute. 
She  said  that  she  wanted  some  boys  and 
girls  to  have  the  advantages  which  she  never 
had,  and  said  that  throughout  her  life,  in 
the  midst  of  many  trials  and  some  great 
bereavements,  the  presence  of  her  Lord 
had  always  been  the  greatest  joy  and 
strength  she  had,  and  that  she  could  truth- 
fully say  that  He  had  always  been  with  her. 

That  evening  there  was  another  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  the  power  and  mercy  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  in  turning  people 
from  darkness  to  light  at  various  stages  in 
their  earthly  pilgrimage. 

This  is  the  blue  grass  country,  which, 
when  properly  farmed  and  stocked,  is 
known  far  and  wide  for  its  products,  es- 
pecially for  horses.  Improved  agricultural 
methods  are  now  producing  on  this  very 
farm  of  four  hundred  and  forty-four  acres, 
three  times  the  amount  of  cereals  that  was 
formerly  supposed  possible.  We  were  sad 
to  see  some  huge  distilleries  and  bonded 
warehouses  along  the  railroads,  and  to 
know  that  the  family  feuds  which  have 
existed  for  generations  in  these  parts,  still 
have  some  very  unhappy  shooting  affairs. 


On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  Kentucky,  however  backward  in 
education,  is  as  promising  and  prosperous 
a  country  as  any  southern  State.  The  State 
pike,  the  railroad,  and  the  interurban  trol- 
ley line  all  run  within  sight  of  these  buildings, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  this  Institution  is 
such  that  it  cannot  but  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  all  within  the  range  of  its 
influence. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Friend 
should  be  interested  in  the  work  of  Lincoln 
Institute,  they  may  communicate  directly 
with  A.  Eugene  Thomson,  who  would  be 
very  glad  to  give  any  information  relative 
to  the  noble  work  he  has  in  hand. 

J.  E. 

Lincoln  Institute, 

SlMPSONVILLE,  KY. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
"Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."— Matt,  xxii:  21,  22  (R.  V.)  % 

The  foregoing  are  the  recorded  words  of 
our  Saviour  in  answering  an  entangling 
question  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews.  Tribute 
to  Caesar  stands  first,  the  question  being 
based  thereupon.  Need  I  say  our  first  duty 
is  to  render  unto  God  first  his  due?  the  due 
to  our  fellow-men  will  follow. 

In  the  seclusion  of  my  old  age,  there  has 
been  abundant  opportunity  for  reflection, 
and  I  am  thankful  in  reviewing  the  past,  for 
having  been  kept  clear  of  Trade  Unionism, 
the  tendency  of  which  appears  to  me  to  make 
of  man,  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-man, 
a  part  of  a  machine;  regardless  of  individual 
convictions,  regardless  of  that  inner  sense 
of  right  or  wrong,  to  do  as  they  will.  I 
know  my  faith  in  God  has  not  always  been 
what  it  should,  nevertheless  I  am  thank- 
ful to  our  Almighty  Caretaker  for  his  good- 
ness and  mercy  toward  me  to  the  present 
time.  The  spirit  of  conflict,  the  warring  of 
one  class  of  society  with  another,  is  so  little 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Master,  and  is  so  much  akin  to  the 
broader  conflict  going  on  between  man  and 
man  the  world  over  in  their  building  up 
of  the  engines  of  destruction  one  over  against 
another,  bringing  in  all  the  ingenuity  of 
man  at  whatever  price,  that  the  mind  is 
appalled  in  looking  at  what  is  passing;  so 
that  instead  of  universal  peace,  it  looks  more 
like  the  preparation  for  universal  destruc- 
tion. Our  one  hope  is  in  the  overruling  hand 
of  God,  who  can  stay  and  keep  in  check  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  leavening  power  of  Christ  is  the  hope 
of  the  Christian  believer  to  stem  the  tide 
of  evil. 

The  desire  springs  up  with  me  that  we 
may  know  that  fuller  equipment  to  serve 
our  day  and  generation  as  the  Lord  may  lead 
and  guide  each  and  every  one  in  the  great 
harvest  field  of  the  world. 

In  looking  over  the  volume,  "Footprints 
and  Waymarks,"  there  is  therein  recorded 
the  wonder-working  power  of  God  in  the 
deliverances  wrought  for  the  needy  ones 
who  sought  deliverance  from  his  hand,  and 
were  obedient  to  his  inspeaking  voice.  That 
the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  arise  from 
want  of  faith  and  obedience  are  the  cause 
of  our  weakness,  and  our  spiritual  sickness, 


but  for  which  we  might  know,  more  often 
than  is  the  case,  God's  all-sufficiency  for 
our  every  need  and  emergency,  is  beyond 
question;  but  like  some  of  old,  Christ 
cannot  do  many  mighty  works  among  us 
because  of  our  unbelief  (see  Matt,  xiii: 
58  R.  V.).  "O,  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
all  that  has  been  written,"  said  the  Master 
to  some  in  his  day,  and  is  it  not  so  still? 

The  Lord's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor 
His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts,  and  He  may 
speak  as  with  the  stormy  blasts  to  the  awak- 
ening and  quickening  of  men's  minds,  to 
the  sense  of  his  nearness  and  presence;  or  in 
the  stillness  and  by  the  still  small  voice. 
My  mind  has  gone  back  to  an  experience 
many  years  ago,  when  Edith  Griffiths,  a 
Minister  from  America,  held  a  meeting 
in  the  Women's  Meeting-house,  Devonshire- 
house,  London.  I  remember  nothing  that 
was  uttered  on  that  occasion,  but  the  silent 
solemnity  that  settled  down  over  that 
meeting  after  she  had  spoken  was  such  that 
it  has  remained  with  me  and  others,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten  while  memory 
lasts.  Is  there  not  here  evidence  of  a  re- 
serve of  Divine  power,  which  when  it  pleases 
the  Lord  to  put  it  forth  will  bring  man  to 
his  knees?  as  was  the  case  in  the  war  in 
America,  when  an  officer  who  in  his  fury 
was  determined  to  take  the  life  of  a  Friend 
who  would  not  bear  arms  or  fight,  was  so 
secretly  wrought  upon  that  his  purpose  was 
changed  and  he  himself  afterward  became 
a  Friend. 

Let  us  then  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
things,  but  render  to  our  Lord  the  honor 
due  to  his  name,  for  it  is  the  faithful  in  the 
little  that  will  be  made  ruler  over  more, 
arid  such  will  be  enabled  to  render  to  all 
their  due,  honor  to  whom  honor,  tribute  to 
whom  tribute;  to  owe  no  man  anything, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  love.  The  blessing 
to  such  will  be  through  all  to  look  calmly 
forward  to  futurity  by  the  peace  of  God 
resting  upon  them,  keeping  their  hearts 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Thus  may  the  pure 
mind  in  each  be  stirred  up,  and  where  that 
peace  is  not  known,  may  such  in  humility 
and  contrition  of  soul  seek  it  at  the  foot- 
stool of  Divine  grace,  which  is  very  near 
each  and  all,  if  but  sought  in  sincerity  and 
in  truth  and  in  willing  obedience  to  the 
blessed  Master.  For  the  Word  of  salvation 
is  in  the  heart  and  in  the  mouth  to  be  obeyed 
by  all.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom. 

May  we  each,  through  God's  grace, 
know  that  holy  fear  which  is  not  dread,  but 
filial  affection  in  its  fulness — perfect  love. 
The  injunction  to  prayer  so  often  repeated 
in  so  many  ways  by  man  is  often  so  much 
of  a  mechanical  engagement  that  1  cannot 
enter  into  it;  but  there  is  a  prayer  in  heart 
and  mind  that  lives  always,  the  breathing  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  through  us  to  Himself 
by  Christ.  I  desire  and  crave  we  may  know 
more  and  more  thereof,  and  truly  be  each 
as  wrestling  Jacobs  unto  God,  not  in  one 
thing,  but  in  all  things,  according  to  his  will 
to  his  praise  and  glory.  Amen. 

Charles  Watt  Thomson. 

22A  Charles  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Tenth  Month,  1912. 
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Are  the  Indians  of  Hebrew  Origin? 

William  Penn  gave  the  clue  to  many  sub- 
sequent Biblical  scholars  in  declaring  that 
he  had  found  in  the  American  Indians  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel.  The  superficial  resem- 
blance between  the  two  peoples  was  so 
striking  that  he  was  led  to  say:  "When  1 
look  at  their  children  1  imagine  myself  in 
the  Jewish  quarter  of  London."  J.  Wesley 
Annas  says  in  Zion's  Herald  (Boston)  that 
as  late  as  1889  a  well-informed  representa- 
tive of  the  Moskoki  tribe,  when  questioned 
concerning  the  legends  of  his  people,  re- 
plied: "They  are  all  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Read  them  there,  without  the  trouble  of 
taking  them  down  from  our  people."  Cor- 
roborative of  this  is  the  statement  of  W. 
W.  Warren  in  his  history  of  the  Ojibway 
Nation  that  in  response  to  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  he  translated  for  this  people  they 
said:  "The  book  must  be  true,  for  our  an- 
cestors have  told  us  the  same  stories  for 
generations."  The  theory  here  presented 
is  not  new,  the  "Jewish  Encyclopaedia" 
giving  the  substance  of  it  without  pronounc- 
ing upon  its  credibility.  The  writer  meets 
the  objection  to  the  theory  based  on  the 
great  distance  between  the  habitations  of  the 
two  peoples  by  citing  the  books  of  Esdras: 

"They  affirm  that  after  the  captivity  the 
Hebrews  resolved  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  heathen  and  to  seek  a  spot  where 
they  might  religiously  observe  the  law,  for 
the  violation  of  which  they  had  been  so 
severely  punished.  Accordingly  he  reports 
them  to  have  migrated  to  a  country  which 
was  uninhabited,  and  so  far  distant  that 
they  journeyed  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or 
even  more. 

"This  theory  is  further  supported  by  the 
writings  of  the  famous  Manassah  Ben  Israel, 
who  tells  us  that  America  and  Asia,  now 
separated  by  Behring  Strait,  were  formerly 
one  continent,  and  that  during  this  early 
period  these  Hebrews  penetrated  to  Ameri- 
ca by  land. 

"Adding  to  these  statements  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  legends  all  affirm  that  their 
ancestors  came  into  the  country  from  the 
northwest,  and  we  seem  to  have  three  con- 
necting links  in  the  chain  of  our  evidence." 

Still  more  conclusive  proof  is  found  in  a 
comparative  study  of  the  language,  religion, 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  two  peoples. 
Such  resemblances  as  these  are  noted: 

"  Like  the  Hebrews,  the  Indians,  when  first 
visited  by  the  Europeans,  were  a  very  re- 
ligious people,  yet  they  had  entirely  escaped 
the  idolatry  which  was  common  to  almost 
all  ancient  peoples.  They  acknowledged  but 
one  God — the  Great  Spirit — and  the  name 
by  which  He  was  known  was  Ale,  the  old 
Hebrew  name  for  God 

"In  their  dances  they  were  heard  to  say 
distinctly,  'Hallelujah,'  or  praise  to  Jah — 
the  very  word  which  was  used  by  the  He- 
brews themselves. 

"They  kept  annual  festivals,  which  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  They 
performed  morning  and  evening  sacrifices, 
and  offered  of  their  first-fruits  to  God.  They 
practiced  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  cele- 
brated a  feast  like  that  of  Tabernacles. 
They  had  'cities  of  refuge,'  to  which  even 
a  murderer  might  flee  and  be  safe. 


"The  Indians  reckoned  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Hebrews,  and  their. year 
began  at  the  same  season.  The  same  super- 
stitions seem  to  have  marked  their  burial- 
places,  and  the  same  creeds  were  the  rule 
of  their  lives,  both  as  to  the  present  and  the 
future. 

"The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Hebrews  lived  in  tribes  ruled  by  a  chief,  and 
their  forms  of  government  were  almost 
identical.  The  clan  system  of  the  Indians 
has  preserved  a  clue  to  some  of  the  myster- 
ious rites  of  the  early  Hebrews.  What  is 
now  known  about  the  clan  system  of  the 
Iroquois  explains  what  was  formerly  mys- 
tical about  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

"  Each  tribe  had  a  totem,  usually  some 
animal,  such  as  a  deer,  a  bear,  or  a  panther. 
So,  also,  had  the  Israelites  such  a  totem,  and 
this  explains  why,  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob 
upon  his  sons,  Judah  is  surnamed  a  lion, 
Dan  a  serpent,  Benjamin  a  wolf,  and  Joseph 
a  bough." — The  Literary  Digest. 

A  Solitary  Way. 
[The  following  poem  has  an  unusual  his- 
tory. A  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
sojourning  in  1885  at  a  Christian  home  for 
tourists,  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  known  as 
"Darling's  Regent's  Hotel."  A  copy  of 
this  poem  was  presented  to  him  by  its 
proprietor,  and  during  many  lonely  hours — 
which  occur  even  in  the  most  pleasant  of 
foreign  journeys — it  was  often  read  and 
always  with  great  comfort.  On  the  travel- 
er's return,  he  had  a  few  copies  of  it  printed 
for  free  distribution.  The  demand  became 
so  large  that  a  recent  edition  of  60,000  has 
been  issued.] 

There  is  a  mystery  in  human  hearts, 
And  though  we  be  encircled  by  a  host 
Of  those  who  love  us  well,  and  are  beloved, 
To  every  one  of  us,  from  time  to  time, 
There  comes  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness. 
Our  dearest  friend  is  "stranger"  to  our  joy, 
And  cannot  realize  our  bitterness. 
"There  is  not  one  who  really  understands, 
Not  one  to  enter  into  all  I  feel;" 
Such  is  the  cry  of  each  of  us  in  turn. 
We  wander  in  a  "solitary  way," 
No  matter  what  or  where  our  lot  may  be; 
Each  heart,  mysterious  even  to  itself, 
Must  live  its  inner  life  in  solitude. 

And  would  you  know  the  reason  why  this  is? 

It  is  because  the  Lord  desires  our  love, 

In  every  heart  He  wishes  to  be  first. 

He  therefore  keeps  the  secret-key  Himself, 

To  open  all  its  chambers,  and  to  bless 

With  perfect  sympathy  and  holy  peace 

Each  solitary  soul  which  comes  to  Him. 

So  when  we  feel  this  loneliness,  it  is 

The  voice  of  Jesus  saying,  "Come  to  me;" 

And  every  time  we  are  "not  understood," 

It  is  a  call  to  us  to  come  again; 

For  Christ  alone  can  satisfy  the  soul, 

And  those  who  walk  with  Him  from  day  to  day, 

Can  never  have  a  "solitary  way." 

And  when  beneath  some  heavy  cross  you  faint, 
And  say,  "I  cannot  bear  this  load  alone," 
You  say  the  truth.    Christ  made  it  purposely 
So  heavy  that  you  must  return  to  Him. 
The  bitter  grief  which  "no  one  understands" 
Conveys  a  secret  message  from  the  King, 
Entreating  you  to  come  to  Him  again, 
The  Man  of  Sorrows  understands  it  well, 
In  all  points  tempted  He  can  feel  with  you, 
You  cannot  come  too  often,  or  too  near. 
The  Son  of  God  is  infinite  in  grace, 
His  presence  satisfies  the  longing  soul, 
And  those  who  walk  with  Him  from  day  to  day, 
Can  never  have  a  "solitary  way." 

— Selected. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


YOUR  MISSION. 
If  you  are  sighing  for  a  lofty  work, 

If  great  ambitions  dominate  your  mind, 
Just  watch  yourself,  and  see  you  do  not  shirk 

The  common  little  ways  of  being  kind. 

If  you  are  dreaming  of  a  future  goal 

When,  crowned  with  glory,  men  shall  own  your 
power, 

Be  careful  that  you  let  no  struggling  soul 
Go  by  unaided,  in  the  present  hour. 

If  you  are  moved  to  pity  for  the  earth 
And  long  to  aid  it,  do  not  look  so  high 

You  pass  some  poor  dumb  creature  faint  with  thirst. 
All  life  is  equal  in  the  Eternal  Eye. 

If  you  would  help  to  make  the  wrong  things  right, 
Begin  at  home!  there  lies  a  lifetime's  toil. 

Weed  out  your  garden,  fair  for  all  men's  sight, 
Before  you  strive  to  till  another's  soil. 

God  chooses  his  great  leaders  in  the  world, 
And  from  the  rest  He  asks  but  willing  hands, 

As  mighty  mountains  into  place  are  hurled, 
While  patient  tides  may  slowly  shape  the  sands. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


The  Faith  of  a  Great  Judge. — A 
memorial  service  held  for  the  late  Justice 
Harlan  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  brought 
together  many  men  who  had  known  him 
long  before  his  elevation  to  the  Supreme 
bench.  One  of  these  men  told  a  story  of 
the  conference  that  was  held  in  Judge  Har- 
lan's office  in  Louisville  to  prepare  the  way 
for  his  nomination  as  Governor  of  Kentucky. 
It  was  the  day  before  the  convention. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  Judge 
Harlan  said  to  his  political  friends,  "Gentle- 
men, the  office  will  be  open  this  evening,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  you  think  best. 
I  shall  not  be  here.  This  is  prayer-meeting 
night.  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  miss  my 
prayer-meeting  when  I  am  at  home." 

His  friends  were  surprised.  The  business 
surely  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
the  omission  of  a  single  prayer-meeting. 

Something  like  this  the  men  said  to  each 
other  at  first,  and  yet,  on  second  thought, 
they  agreed  that  a  man  whose  religious  life 
was  so  earnest  and  genuine  deserved  more 
than  ever  their  trust  and  loyalty. 

The  man  who  told  the  story  did  not  him- 
self go  back  to  the  conference,  but  went  to 
the  prayer-meeting  instead,  and  there  found 
Judge  Harlan  in  the  chair,  leading  the  meet- 
ing in  the  absence  of  the  pastor. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  story  to  show 
what  effect,  if  any,  his  attendance  at  the 
prayer-meeting  had  upon  his  political  career. 
Men  sometimes  gain  and  sometimes  lose, 
in  business  and  in  politics,  through  adherence 
to  their  principles,  and  the  man  who  values 
his  principles  chiefly  because  of  what  they 
may  gain  for  him  has  learned  but  little  of 
the  real  value  of  the  religious  life.  Whatever 
be  the  material  results  of  his  action,  the 
man  who  is  faithful  to  his  convictions  has, 
first  of  all,  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience 
and  then  the  approval  of  the  best  and 
most  honorable  of  his  fellow-men. —  Youth's 
Companion. 


I  Can't  Run. — A  group  of  boys  stood 
on  the  walk  before  a  fine,  large  drug  store, 
pelting  each  other  with  snowballs.  In  an 
unlucky  moment  the  youngest  sent  his  ball 
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spinning  through  the  frosty  air  against  the 
arge  plate  glass  of  the  druggist's  window. 
Hie  crash  terrified  them  all,  but  none  so 
nuch  as  the  little  fellow,  who  now  stood 
jale  and  trembling,  with  startled  eyes, 
gazing  at  the  mischief  he  had  wrought. 

'"Won't  old  Kendrick  be  mad!  Run,  Ned! 
ye  won't  tell.  Run,  quick?" 

"  1  can't!"  he  gasped. 

"Run,  I  tell  you!  he's  coming!  Coward! 
Why  don't  you  run?  1  guess  he  wouldn't 
:atch  me!" 

"No,  1  can't  run,"  he  faltered. 

"Little  fool!  he'll  be  caught!  Not  spunk 
enough  to  run  away!  Well,  I've  done  all  1 
;an  for  him,"  muttered  the  elder  boy. 

The  door  opened,  an  angry  face  appeared. 

"Who  did  this?"  came  in  fierce  tones 
:rom  the  owner's  lips.  "Who  did  this,  1 
>ay?"  he  shouted,  as  no  one  answered. 

The  trembling,  shrinking  boy  drew  near. 
The  little,  delicate-looking  culprit  faced  the 
mgry  man,  and  in  tones  of  truth  replied, 
'1  did  it." 

"And  you  dare  tell  me  of  it.'' 

"  I  dare  not  deny  it;  I  dare  not  tell  a  lie." 

The  reply  was  unexpected.  The  stern 
man  paused;  he  saw  the  pale  cheek,  the 
frightened  eyes  wherein  the  soul  of  truth 
and  true  courage  shown,  and  his  heart  was 
touched. 

"Come  here.  What's  your  name?" 

"Edward  Howe.  Oh!  what  can  I  do  to 
pay  you?  I'll  do  anything" — his  eyes  filled 
with  tears — "only  don't  make  my  mother 
pay  it." 

"Will  you  shovel  my  walk  when  the  next 
snow  falls?" 

Ned's  face  was  radiant  as  he  answered: 
"All  winter!  I'll  do  it  every  time,  and 
more,  too." 

"Well,  that's  enough.  And  do  you  know 
why  1  let  you  off  so  easy?  Well,  it's  because 
you  are  not  afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  1  like 
a  boy  that  tells  the  truth  always.  When  the 
next  snow  falls  be  sure  to  come  to  me." 

"I  will." 

"We'll  all  help  him!"  shouted  the  others; 
and,  as  they  turned  away,  three  hearty 
cheers  rose  for  Kendrick,  and  three  more 
for  the  boy  that  dared  not  run  away. — 
Parish  Visitor. 


American  tourists  in  New  Brunswick, 
as  well  as  in  the  British  Isles,  are  likely  to 
get  into  trouble  unless  they  remember  that 
when  driving  in  the  public  highways  they 
must  turn  to  the  left  rather  than  to  the  right. 
A  New  Brunswick  court  has  lately  decided 
that  the  custom  of  turning  to  the  left  is  "so 
old  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary."  An  American  visitor  recently 
paid  a  fine  for  damages  caused  by  a  collision 
due  to  his  turning  to  the  right.  He  should 
have  been  familiar  with  the  old  English 
rhyme: 

The  law  of  the  road  is  a  paradox  quite. 

In  riding  or  driving  along; 
If  you  go  to  the  left,  you  are  sure  to  go  right, 

If  you  go  to  the  right,  you  go  wrong. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


of  stock  is  to  handle  it  quietly,  urges  a 
contributor  to  the  Progressive  Farmer.  From 
the  smallest  pig  to  the  most  valuable  horse, 
there  is  not  an  animal  on  the  farm  but  is 
better  for  being  managed  with  systematic 
quietness.  The  boy  rarely  takes  this  into 
consideration,  however,  but,  with  character- 
istic liking  for  "fun,"  prefers  a  harum- 
scarum  scramble  to  anything  else,  when 
driving  the  horses  or  cows  to  or  from  pasture. 
The  more  noise  and  excitement  he  can  get  up, 
the  more  attraction  the  job  holds  for  him. 

It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  teach  him 
better.  The  boy  is  a  reasonable  creature 
and  will  not  willingly  transgress  rules  that 
he  knows  are  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
farm.  A  little  precept  and  a  good  deal  of 
example  will  usually  check  any  undue  care- 
lessness in  the  management  of  farm  animals. 

Many  a  good  cow  has  been  excited  by 
harsh  treatment,  by  being  run  through  a 
narrow  gate  or  by  having  dogs  set  upon  her, 
until  she  has  sustained  some  permanent 
injury  in  consequence.  On  most  farms  the 
boys  are  expected  to  take  care  of  the  cows, 
and  it  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  show  them 
plainly  what  the  result  of  such  usage  is 
likely  to  be,  and  to  insist  that  they  treat 
the  cows  with  kindness. 

Every  animal  on  the  place,  especially  the 
young  ones,  should  be  excited  as  little  as 
possible.  Even  hens  lay  more  and  do  better 
if  they  are  kept  free  from  excitement.  The 
best  farmers  realize  this,  and  many  a  boy 
has  been  refused  work  in  a  very  desirable 
situation  because  he  was  known  to  be  rough 
in  handling  stock. 

As  the  boys  of  the  family  often  have 
almost  entire  charge  of  the  stock,  it  is  a  great 
saving  in  every  sense  to  teach  them  orderly, 
systematic  methods,  and  then  to  spend  time 
enough  to  be  sure  that  the  instructions  are 
carried  out.  It  is  an  invaluable  training 
for  the  boy. — Selected. 


strain  and  lessens  "fatigue."  Tungsten, 
too,  was  well  known  for  one  hundred  years, 
but  only  recently  was  it  found  that  this 
mineral  could  be  made  into  an  electric- 
lamp  filament  which  yields  a  light  that  is 
stated  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  daylight. 

The  properties  of  minerals  already  known 
and  of  those  newly  discovered  are  constantly 
being  determined  by  the  mineralogist,  whose 
province  it  is  to  work  out  his  scientific 
problems  irrespective  of  any  application 
that  the  industrialist  or  the  technologist 
may  evolve  from  his  conclusions. — U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  Press  Bulletin. 


Bird's-Nest  in  a  Beehive. — We  read 
that  on  a  farm  at  Nyon,  near  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  a  pair  of  linnets  built  a  nest 
in  a  beehive  in  the  spring,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  live  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
bees.  There  are  now  several  eggs  in  the 
nest,  and  the  birds  and  insects  fly  in  and 
out,  using  the  common  entrance. — Selected. 


For  Boys  on  the  Farm. — One  of  the 
first  lessons  a  boy  should  have  in  the  care 


Science  and  Industry. 

Studies  of  Rare  Minerals. — From  time 
to  time  new  minerals  are  being  discovered, 
and  although  they  may  be  at  first  hidden 
away  in  the  collections  of  chemists  and 
geochemists  who  are  working  along  geologic 
lines,  the  time  may  come  when  their  econo- 
mic value  may  be  recognized  and  they  will 
find  place  in  the  industries  of  the  world. 

Most  of  these  minerals  as  discovered  or 
determined  by  the  geochemists  are  of  only 
scientific  interest  and  appear  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  arts  and  manufactures.  But 
no  one  can  determine  when  the  mineralogic 
curiosity  may  prove  to  be  a  revolutionary 
factor  in  some  industry.  For  instance, 
vanadium  once  belonged  in  this  group,  yet 
to-day  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
is  increasing  rapidly  because  it  imparts  to 
the  steel  ability  to  withstand  stress  and 


Invention  to  Prevent  Collisions  at 
Sea. — Electrical  science  has  been  advanced 
a  step  further  by  the  invention  of  a  sound- 
direction  indicator,  for  the  prevention  of 
collisions  during  a  fog  at  sea.  The  invention 
is  the  work  of  William  and  Gerald  Hodgkin- 
son,  two  young  electrical  engineers,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  have  been  conducting 
experiments  on  Congleton  Moss,  Cheshire, 
and  are  at  present  demonstrating  the  practi- 
cability- of  their  idea  on  the  River  Mersey. 

The  invention  has  been  installed  on  the 
steam  lighter  France,  and  to-day  a  number 
of  prominent  gentleman  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  port  gathered  on  board  the 
lighter  to  witness  the  sound  indicator  in 
operation.  Although  the  river  was  alive 
with  craft,  no  hitch  was  experienced,  every 
sound,  whether  from  siren,  voice,  or  the 
rattle  of  machinery  was  received  and  in- 
dicated by  the  sensitive  instrument. 

The  invention  consists  of  a  large  drum, 
nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  slung  aloft, 
away  from  any  possible  interference  from 
deck  sounds,  and  is  provided  with  sixteen 
receiving  mouths,  which  receive  all  sound 
waves.  At  the  base  of  the  mouths  are  fixed 
contact  breakers,  which,  while  stable  to 
ordinary  mechanical  vibration,  is  sensitive 
to  general  sound  waves.  Each  of  these  re- 
ceivers is  responsible  for  sounds  from  a 
particular  direction. 

These  contact  breakers  are  connected 
electrically  to  a  relay  case,  consisting  of  re- 
lays equivalent  to  the  numbers  of  receivers, 
in  turn  being  connected  to  a  box  having  a 
circle  of  small  electric  lamps,  to  the  same 
number  as  the  receivers,  which  will  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  sounds.  When  a  sound 
strikes  the  contact  breakers  this  disturbs  the 
electrical  circuit,  thus  operating  the  relays, 
and  at  the  same  time  lights  the  lamps  on  the 
indicator.  If  the  sound  is  near,  then  more 
than  one  Jamp  will  become  ignited,  but  as 
the  units  are  standardized  the  direction  of 
the  sound  wave  is  shown  by  a  line  dividing 
the  sections  operated.  At  distances  over 
one  mile  only  one  lamp  is  lighted,  and  the 
direction  is  shown  in  a  clear  manner. 

Should  the  sound  wave  come  from  the 
right  of  the  ship  then  the  lamps  on  the  right 
of  the  circle  are  illuminated;  if  to  the  left, 
then  it  is  the  lamps  to  the  left ;  and  if  directly 
ahead,  then  the  lamps  pointing  in  that  di- 
rection. With  a  passing  vessel  successive 
units  are  operated,  thus  clearly  denoting  the 
course  upon  which  the  ship  is  steering. 

The  indicating  apparatus  can  be  fixed 
wherever  convenient  for  the  ship's  officer, 
and  the  whole  installation,  besides  being 
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most  compact,  is  estimated  to  cost  some- 
where about  £250  ($1,216.62). — Daily  Con- 
sular Trade  Reports,  Issue  of  Ninth  Month 
21,  igi2. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Tenth  Month 

27th  to  Eleventh  Month  2nd) : 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Tenth 

Month  27,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Tenth 

Month  28,  at  10  A.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Tenth 

Month  29,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Tenth  Month  29, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth  Month  30th, 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Tenth 

Month  30,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Tenth  Month  30,  at  10  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month 

31,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Tenth  Month  31, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 


North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
(Conservative)  will  convene  at  Woodland,  N.  C, 
Seventh-day,  Eleventh  Month  2,  1912.  Meeting 
for  Ministers  and  Elders  the  day  preceding  at 
2.30  p.  m.  Friends  who  wish  to  attend  from  the 
North  and  West  can  come  by  Baltimore,  taking 
the  boat  at  the  foot  of  Light  Street,  which  leaves 
about  6  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  arrives  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  about  8  o'clock  next  morning.  There  get 
tickets  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R.  for  Wood- 
land where  they  will  be  met  by  Friends. 

Benjamin  P.  Brown. 

George,  N.  C. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Jonathan  E.  Rhoads  was  exercised  in  the  min- 
istry at  our  mid-week  meeting,  held  last  Fifth-day. 

Thomas  K.  Brown  attended  last  week  some 
sessions  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  held  in  Indiana, 
and  on  First-day  evening,  the  20th,  in  joint  collec- 
tion, he  told  the  School  family  about  the  meeting. 

The  competitive  athletic  events  among  the  boys 
occurred  during  several  afternoons  of  last  week;  a 
few  School  records  were  broken;  considerable  inter- 
est was  shown,  and  good  feeling  prevailed  in  the 
healthy  rivalry  among  the  different  classes. 

"Lights  on"  for  the  Lake  House  seemed  to  be 
the  order  nearly  every  evening  last  week;  among 
those  who  shared  its  advantages  were  eighteen 
members  of  the  Class  of  1906,  who  had  supper  there 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  inst. 

An  unusual  amount  of  interest  is  being  shown  in 
photography;  many  very  creditable  pictures  have 
of  late  been  posted  with  a  view  of  selling  duplicates. 
Naturally,  the  lake,  the  lake  house  and  environ- 
ments are  prominently  numbered  among  the  sub- 
jects. No  such  pictures,  however,  do  justice  to  the 
beautiful  autumnal  coloring  of  foliage  in  evidence 
on  all  sides. 

J.  Harvey  Borton  addressed  the  heads  of  the 
School  at  the  parlor  meeting  the  evening  of  the  15th 
inst.,  concerning  certain  responsibilities  naturally 
falling  under  their  care. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — On  the  14th  inst.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  shot  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  With  a 
bullet  in  his  body,  he  insisted  on  proceeding  to 
the  Auditorium  and  making  a  speech.  He  refused 
to  allow  physicians  to  examine  the  wound  until 
he  had  finished  his  address.  His  assailant  was 
prevented  from  firing  a  second  shot  by  one  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  two  secretaries.  Precautionary 
measures  against  the  possible  developments  of 
lockjaw  were  taken  by  the  surgeons  in  attendance 
on  Colonel  Roosevelt  at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Chicago. 
Arrangement  were  made  for  his  removal  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  21st  inst.  John  Shrank,  the  assailant 
of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  is  under  arrest,  but  it  is  said 


will  not  be  brought  to  trial  until  the  eleventh  to 
the  fifteenth  of  next  month. 

A  despatch  of  the  15th  says:  "The  latest  official 
statement  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
makes  it  certain  that  there  is  to  be  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  wealth,  both  in  money  and  in  visible 
prosperity,  of  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
the  great  harvests  will  undoubtedly  make  it  possible 
to  report,  in  the  early  part  of  1913,  that  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  the  United  States  is  in  excess, 
in  money  value,  of  any  other  year  in  our  history." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  20th  inst. 
says:  "In  protest  against  the  use  of  profanity, 
10,000  men  and  boys  with  twenty  bands  marched 
to-day  in  a  procession  organized  by  the  Holy  Name 
Society  to  the  green  at  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  where  they  were  addressed  by  the 
apostolic  delegate,  and  other  clergymen.  The 
marchers  came  from  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Officers  from  the  State  Department  of  Health 
during  the  present  week  will  make  a  thorough 
sanitary  inspection  of  more  than  5000  school- 
houses  in  the  656  townships  of  the  State  which 
declined  medical  inspection.  The  work  has  been 
ordered  done  by  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Health. 

It  is  stated  from  Atlantic  City  that  the  valuation 
and  productive  capacity  of  South  Jersey  farms, 
particularly  in  the  dry  and  sandy  belt  where  moisture 
is  minimum,  may  be  doubled  if  irrigation  experi- 
ments being  conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Vineland, 
Cumberland  County,  at  the  instance  of  Congress- 
man John  J.  Gardner,  prove  as  successful  as  early 
results  indicate.  Experts  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  propose  to  collect  the 
waters  of  numerous  small  creeks  into  reservoirs 
from  which  the  water  will  be  apportioned  to  the 
farming  country.  It  is  believed  by  Congressman 
Gardner  that  waste  land  in  South  Jersey  will 
eventually  be  reclaimed  by  Federal  irrigation  meth- 
ods in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the  Far  West. 

It  is  stated  in  a  government  report  that  there 
are  now  on  our  farms  less  than  58,000,000  head  of 
cattle,  or  a  decrease  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  five  years. 
The  figures  show  a  great  falling-off  in  cattle  ex- 
ports and  increase  in  imports  for  the  last  year. 

Out  of  5000  children  examined  in  this  city  for 
defective  vision  by  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Charities,  3695,  or  seventy-four  per  cent.,  were 
found  to  be  backward  pupils  or  above  the  normal 
age  for  the  school  grade  in  which  they  were,  accord- 
ing to  Doctor  Neff,  in  his  weekly  bulletin.  The 
Director  used  these  figures  as  a  text  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  adopting  precautionary  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  impairment  of 
vision  from  accidents,  diseases,  defects  and  abuse 
of  the  eyes.  This,  he  said,  is  especially  needful 
with  regard  to  children,  as  the  figures  show  that 
poor  eyesight  is  chiefly  responsible  for  poor  work 
at  school.  "Justification  for  the  establishment  of 
our  Division  of  Ophthalmology,"  Doctor  Neff  said, 
"is  found  in  the  figures  quoted  and  in  the  fact 
that  90  per  cent,  of  these  defective,  backward 
children,  made  so  by  eye  troubles,  start  to  improve 
and  advance  to  their  position  with  the  normal  child 
as  soon  as  they  are  properly  fitted  with  glasses. 
Parents  should  give  prompt  attention  to  any 
suggestions  coming  from  the  school  medical  in- 
spector regarding  the  condition  of  their  children's 
eyes  or  any  other  physical  defect,  in  order  that  the 
child's  progress  in  school  or  life  may  not  be  impeded 
by  any  disease  or  defect  which  can  be  corrected  or 
alleviated  by  proper  treatment." 

Foreign. — On  the  18th  inst.  it  is  stated  that  the 
delegates  of  Italy  and  Turkey  signed  the  final  draft 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
The  peace  treaty  is  by  no  means  one-sided  or 
couched  in  such  terms  as  usually  are  imposed  by 
victor  upon  vanquished.  Not  only  have  Turkish 
susceptibilities  carefully  been  safeguarded  in  the 
text,  but  the  Ottoman  plenipotentiaries  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  Italy  concessions  regarding 
capitulations  (judicial  jurisdiction  over  Moslems) 
and  customs  duties,  as  well  as  a  disguised  indemnity. 
Upon  these  concessions  Turkey  depends  greatly 
to  offset  the  decree  of  the  Sultan  granting  indepen- 
dence to  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  without  even  a 
hint  of  recognizing  the  right  of  Italy  to  assume 
sovereignty  over  them.  Italy's  maintenance  of  her 
law  of  annexation  of  the  new  colonial  empire,  there- 
fore is  of  a  unilateral  character,  there  being  no  bond 
on  the  part  of  the  Porte  to  approve  Italy's  prodecure. 


A  despatch  from  Switzerland  of  the  15th  says 
"After  months  of  diplomatic  strife  for  better  ternu 
Turkey  surrendered  this  evening  and  the  Ottomar 
and  Italian  plenipotentiaries  signed  the  protoco 
of  a  peace  treaty  which  ends  the  war  between  Italy 
and  Turkey  and,  incidentally,  relieves  the  Ottoman 
empire  of  a  crushing  handicap  in  the  forthcoming 
struggle  in  the  Balkans."  In  commenting  upor 
this  event,  the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city  says: 
"Turkey's  final  acceptance  of  the  Italian  peace 
terms  and  the  termination  of  the  war  over  Tripoli 
removes  one  serious  complication  from  the  Balkan 
situation.  A  far  more  important  result  of  the 
composition  of  the  difficulties  between  Turkey  and 
Italy,  however,  is  the  removal  of  one  serious  cause 
of  anxiety  to  the  European  Powers.  As  long  as 
Italy  was  at  war  with  Turkey  there  was  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  Italian  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  Balkan 
allies." 

On  the  17th  inst.  war  against  Turkey  was  formally 
declared  by  the  Servian  Government.  Greece 
has  also  declared  war  on  Turkey.  Arrayed  with 
her  against  the  Ottoman  empire  are  Montenegro 
Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

The  typhoon,  which  swept  over  several  of  th 
Philippine  islands,  on  the  16th,  resulted  in  the  death 
of  more  than  1000  persons. 

Information  from  Mexico  City  indicates  that 
General  Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  General  Porfirio 
Diaz,  the  deposed  President  of  Mexico,  has  raised 
the  banner  of  rebellion  at  Vera  Cruz.  He  entered 
the  city  with  500  men  and  seized  the  arsenal  and 
garrison.  On  the  17th  he  was  proclaimed  master 
of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 

It  is  stated  that  Legagneux,  a  French  aviator 
has  broken  all  high-altitude  records  for  aeroplanes 
by  reaching  a  height  of  18,770  feet  or  over  three  and 
a  half  miles.  He  carried  with  him  a  tube  of  oxygen 
which  he  was  obliged  to  use  when  he  reached  a 
height  of  15,000  feet,  owing  to  the  rarefied  air. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  McCracken,  head  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  medical  school  in  Canton,  China 
has  said  that  there  are  about  6000  lepers  in  Canton 
and  the  immediate  vicinity,  who  move  about  among 
the  rest  of  the  population  with  complete  freedom 
A  prosperous-looking  foreigner  on  the  streets  of 
Canton,  he  said,  will  be  accosted  by  at  least  a 
dozen  of  them  begging  alms.  They  are  all  insistent 
beggars.  Doctor  McCracken  told  of  the  lepers  in 
illustration  of  the  need  for  scientific  knowledge  in 
the  handling  of  China's  great  social,  economic  and 
religious  problems.  He  said  that  Canton  is  the 
most  wealthy  and  progressive  city  in  China,  and 
that  the  University's  medical  school  is  in  a  position 
to  do  inestimable  good  there,  as  its  influence  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  empire.  He  said  that  the 
work  had  only  been  started,  however,  and  that  they 
must  have  more  money  to  carry  the  project  forward 
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NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  or  mother's 
helper,  by  a  Friend  of  twenty.  Friend's  family 
preferred.  Address  "M." 

Care  "  The  Friend. 


Under  authority  of  a  committee  of  Concord 
Quarterly  meeting,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship 
is  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building 
Seventh  and  Edgmont  Avenue,  Chester,  Pa. 
Tenth  Month  27,  1912,  at  3  o'clock.  All  interested 
are  invited. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  A.  M.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  M* 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Died. — At  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  fifteenth 
of  Ninth  Month,  1912,  Sarah  A.  Lippincott,  widow 
of  Aquila  B.  Lippincott,  M.  D.,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  School  Year. 

In  an  important  sense  the  school  year 
s  now  behind  us  as  well  as  before  us.  When 
the  sixteen  or  eighteen  million  children  re- 
sorted to  their  teachers  for  work  during 
ast  month,  the  problems  of  education  cer- 
tainly seemed  like  present  problems.  In 
school  and  at  home  the  problems  continue 
to  be  present  problems  during  the  year,  but 
their  solution  is  helped  by  keeping  well 
in  mind  the  steps  of  progress  that  have 
brought  the  educational  world  to  its  pres- 
et flourishing  situation.    Some  such  re- 
/iew  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  previous 
i/ear  in  education  has  been  attempted  in 
The  Friend  for  several  years  past.  The 
ield  is  too  large  and  the  subjects  of  pressing 
nterest  too  numerous  to  make  much  detai 
possible,  but  the  progress  of  the  present 
s  greatly  conditioned  by  the  successes  and 
ailures  of  the  past  and  it  behooves  us  all 
:o  have  an  eye  on  the  past  as  we  press  for 
vard  for  larger  conquests. 

Sometimes  it  does  seem  that  theories 
ind  practices,  schemes  of  study  and  hours 
)f  work  for  children  have  been  discussed 
nough;  that  it  would  conduce  greatly  to 
;teady  advancement  if  educators  were  only 
nven  a  fair  chance  to  put  into  practice 
he  multitudinous  good  things  already  de- 
ermined.  How  much  prospect  there  may 
3e  of  that,  will  appear  from  a  quotation 
rom  the  presidential  address  at  the  late 
neeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
:iation  in  Chicago.  After  pointing  out  that 
:urricula,  daily  school  hours  and  weekly 
urogram  of  exercises  were  all  made  under 
:onditions  in  our  national  life  that  have 
■adically  changed  we  have  the  following 
summary : — 


With  the  tremendous  changes  that  have 
come  into  our  industrial  life,  with  the  con- 
tinued clustering  together  of  our  people 
into  the  cities,  we  still  maintain  too  largely 
a  school  curriculum  formed  under  condi- 
tions which  have  passed  away;  we  still 
maintain  a  daily  and  weekly  program  that 
was  dictated  by  conditions  which  for  a  vast 
proportion  of  our  people  no  longer  exist, 
and  our  program  of  terms  and  vacations 
smacks  still  of  the  rural  community  though 
an  ever-increasing  horde  of  our  people 
dwell  in  towns. 

We  thus  have  placed  upon  us  the  respon- 
sibility for  recognizing  the  changed  condi- 
tions and  for  so  recasting  the  subjects  of 
study  in  the  schools,  our  daily  and  weekly 
program  of  school  exercises,  and  our  arrange- 
ment of  school  terms  and  vacations,  as  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  in  which  we 
live.  It  is  for  us  to  bring  back  the  schools 
to  such  touch  with  life  that  the  school  may 
meet  the  conditions  of  our  present-day  com- 
munities. 


The  effort  "to  bring  back  the  schools  to 
such  touch  with  life  that  the  school  may 
meet  the  conditions  of  our  present-day  com- 
munities," represents  in  very  large  measure 
the  special  educational  effort  of  the  years 
91 1-12. 

One  other  paragraph  in  President  Pearse's 
address  indicates  somewhat  the  direction 
of  these  efforts: 

Among  the  necessities  pressing  upon  us 
most  heavily  is  that  for  finding  some  oppor- 
tunity for  children  to  work.  We  pass  laws 
to  keep  them  out  of  mills  and  factories,  and 
off  from  coal  breakers;  we  must  assume  the 
responsibility  for  finding  in  connection  with 
suitable  school  privileges,  a  privilege  equally 
important;  an  opportunity  for  the  children 
to  bear  some  responsibility  for  helpful  tasks 
and  fruitful  labor.  Our  children  must  not 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  without  the  power 
to  work  with  their  hands  or  to  apply  them- 
selves to  useful  and  homely  duties  during 
their  most  impressionable,  formative  years. 

Now  this  "opportunity  for. children  to 
work"  is  not  merely  nor  chiefly  an  econo- 
mic necessity.  It  is  inherent  in  child 
nature.  We  may  very  properly  keep  them 
out  of  factories  and  close  the  coal  mines 
to  them,  but  real  work  appeals  to  juve- 
nile interest  often  more  keenly  than  any 
school  subject.  Why  educators  have  been 
so  slow  in  appropriating  the  resources  of 
the  work  instinct  as  well  as  of  the  play  in- 
stinct might  be  difficult  to  explain.  Possi- 
bly they  have  now  been  driven  to  it  by- 


severe  arraignments  of  the  failure  of  their 
instruction  to  give  practical  results.  Any 
who  are  not  informed  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  the  movement  to  use  the  work 
instinct  will  do  well  to  read  an  article  of 
Dr.  A.  E.  Winship's  in  "Good  House  Keep- 
ing" for  the  Tenth  Month,  entitled  "  The 
School's  Growing  Service  to  the  Home." 
Probably  the  genial  editor  uses  no  better 
illustration  of  his  subject  than  his  reference 
to  the  work  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Bishop  at  the 
Iowa  State  College.  By  what  seems  a  real 
stroke  of  genius  this  modest  professor  has  - 
card-catalogued  about  1 5,000  boys  and  girls 
who  are  doing  a  measure  of  scientific  farming 
in  Iowa  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  his  department.  The  act  of  card-cata- 
loguing indicates  some  knowledge  of  a  child's 
tastes  and  opportunities  and  aspirations. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  this  organ- 
ized energy  was  largely  wasted  before  the 
school  projected  itself  into  the  home.  One 
can  hardly  imagine  the  extent  to  which 
this  movement  is  likely  to  spread.  As 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Winship  in  places  al- 
ready credits  in  school  records  amounting 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  possible  marks  can  be 
secured  by  a  good  quality  of  work  in  the 
home.  It  is  the  case  of  the  ideal  of  home 
and  school  working  together  made  real 
before  our  eyes. 

If  this  practical  turn  of  affairs  in  educa- 
tion has  been  the  principal  subject  of  ac- 
tivity the  past  year  it  has  not  excluded  othei 
matters  of  importance.  From  a  summary 
of  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  in  the  Journal  of  Education 
several  other  points  may  be  noted. 

The  teaching  of  Hygiene  in  the  schools 
has  continued  under  active  discussion  and 
experimentation.  The  efforts  to  get  prac- 
tical results  from  it  in  a  better  standard  of 
morals  has  been  found  to  be  compassed  with 
difficulties.  To  accomplish  the  desired  pur- 
poses, President  David  Starr  Jordan  points 
out  that  "three  things  are  necessary,  that 
the  teacher  should  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  that  he  should  know  what  ideas  the 
children  have,  and  what  new  ideas  can  be 
soundly  and  wisely  joined  to  these."  It 
will  evidently  be  some  time  yet  before  these 
three  points  are  fully  attained.  Meanwhile 
a  very  promising  field  is  developing  in  re- 
lating school  hygiene  to  problems  of  pub- 
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lie  health.  Dr.  Wiley  says  "while  we  see  a 
diminution  in  certain  contagious  and  in- 
fectious diseases  .  .  .  there  seems  to 
be  an  increasing  number  of  so-called  ner- 
vous diseases,  including  mental  irritability, 
physical  weakness,  and  general  inability 
to  perform  the  duties  of  life."  It  will  be 
indeed  a  boon  if  the  schools  can  apply  an 
antidote  to  these  tendencies! 

In  matters  of  scholastic  standards,  prob- 
ably the  High  School  has  had  a  lion's  share 
of  attention  the  past  year.  Some  careful 
statistical  studies  have  been  made  and  under 
the  stimulation  of  these  correctives  have 
been  in  places  applied  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  general  "leakage"  of  attendance 
after  the  first  two  years  in  High  School. 
In  some  measure  also  the  ideals  of  the  High 
School  have  been  enlarged.  The  following 
from  an  N.  E.  A.  address  on  the'  subject 
will  make  this  clear: 

We  may  expect  of  every  graduate  a  good 
moral  character.  This  should  surely  be  se- 
cured. The  culture  of  the  spirit  and  of  some 
sort  of  pure  religion  should  also  be  urged. 

Since  the  basis  of  a  nation's  power  is  good 
health  in  its  population,  every  means  should 
be  employed  to  enlighten  our  youth  re- 
garding the  constitution  of  the  body  and  the 
fundamental  laws  of  health.  Our  high 
schools  should  yield  us  a  strong  and  tem- 
perate contingent. 

They  should  bring  into  society  a  taste 
for  good  reading  and  love  for  scholarship 
and  good  literature.  They  should  see  the 
vulgarity  in  the  prevailing  adoration  of 
luxury,  and  should  be  taught  the  genuine 
beauty  of  '  the  simple  life.'  No  pains  should 
be  spared  to  save  them  from  the  cowardly 
depression  so  often  resulting  from  'ill- 
luck,'  and  leading  to  dissipation  and  even 
self-destruction.  The  inevitableness  of  trou- 
ble and  the  duty  of  bravery  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  them. 

This  will  be  recognized  as  a  re-statement 
in  part  of  the  idea  embraced  in  our  common 
phrase,  "a  guarded  religious  education." 

We  are  very  apt  to  regard  our  system  of 
education  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as  some- 
what apart  from  the  public  system.  So 
much  has  been  said  of  our  superior  advan- 
tages of  education,  the  general  public  pa- 
tronize our  schools  so  well  that  sometimes 
there  may  be  a  danger  of  not  giving  suffi- 
cient weight  to  the  large  developments  in 
the  educational  field.  Our  separate  system 
has  its  place  and  also  has  a  recognized  ser- 
vice, but  in  an  important  sense  we  are  a 
part  of  a  greater  whole,  and  we  need  to 
keep  ourselves  sensitive  to  all  that  is  greater 
in  the  whole.  It  may  seem  to  us  that  the 
present  activity  to  make  education  embrace 
the  out-of-school  activities  does  not  belong 
to  us.  If  we  proceed  on  that  assumption, 
we  are  almost  sure  to  discover  in  time  that 
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the  children  of  our  system  suffer  in  import- 
ant respects  by  comparison  with  children 
of  the  public  system.  We  may  not  be  called 
on  to  organize  and  direct  garden  and  farm 
activities,  but  our  school  education  must 
appear  as  an  asset  in  enriching  and  beauti- 
fying the  home.  That  has  come  to  be  a 
world  movement  and  we  cannot  long  live 
apart  from  it. 

J.  H.  B. 


For  "The  Friend  " 

The  Appointed  Meeting  at  Birmingham. 

"Quaint  Friendly  Birmingham." 

WALTER  L.  MOOEE. 

Among  others  that  may  arise,  there  appear 
to  be  two  outstanding  reasons  for  the  holding 
of  what  in  our  Quaker  parlance  are  called 
"appointed  Meetings,"  especially  in  rural 
communities  where,  through  various  causes, 
a  decline  in  membership  has  taken  place. 
First,  the  bringing  together  of  unwonted 
numbers  tends  to  revive  the  interest  and 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  membership  in 
our  manner  of  worship.  Secondly,  in  these 
neighborhoods  there  are  sure  to  be  non- 
members  who  will  gladly  attend  a  large 
gathering  where  there  is  likely  to  be  vocal 
expression  in  the  way  of  ministry,  or  enuncia- 
tion of  our  principles;  respect  for  which 
often  survives,  albeit  the  meeting-house 
may  long  since  have  been  closed  to  regular 
worship,  and  pathetically  stand  with  its 
mute  appeal  to  the  faithfulness  of  former 
days. 

For  some  months  past  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting  has  been  engaged  in  the  holding 
of  appointed  Meetings  throughout  its  limits. 
First-day  afternoon  of  Tenth  Month  14th 
found  the  highways  leading  to  Birmingham, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  alive  with  carriage  and 
automobile  conveying  a  large  number  of 
Friends  and  others  to  an  appointed  meeting 
at  that  place.  As  the  hour  drew  on,  the 
neat  house  of  serpentine  stone  erected  after 
the  Separation,  by  the  so-called  Orthodox 
branch  of  the  Society,  gave  welcome  to 
the  tranquil-faced  company  that  paused  for 
the  friendly  hand  shake  ere  they  passed  to 
the  rapidly  filling  seats  within.  A  few  rods 
distant,  across  the  road,  stands  the  old 
meeting-house  upon  whose  walls  have  beaten 
the  storm  and  shine  of  one  and  a  half 
centuries.  Aside  from  its  quaint  appearance 
and  a  situation  which  commands  an  en- 
rapturing view  of  distant  hills  skirted  by 
Chester  County's  loveliest  stream — the  stor- 
ied Brandy  wine — the  spot  is  one  of  great 
historic  interest,  for  reasons  known  to  every 
school-boy.  Here  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1777  took  place  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  American 
forces  under  Washington  and  the  opening 
of  the  way  for  the  British  army  to  occupy 
Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  the  battle 
the  meeting-house  was  used  as  a  hospital, 
and  for  near  a  century  afterward  the  curious 
relic  hunter  might  see  the  blood  stains  upon 
the  rude  hardwood  floor.  In  that  day  of 
conflict  thousands  were  engaged.  These 
hills  re-echoed  to  the  boom  of  cannon  and 
the  shouts  of  contending  armies,  while  the 


green  sward  of  field  and  meeting-house  yard, 
used  only  to  the  tread  of  the  peace  loving 
Quaker  as  he  farmed  his  lands,  or  with  his 
family  sought  the  hour  of  worship  within 
its  walls,  were  now  stained  with  gore.  How 
strange  in  contrast  did  it  all  seem  to  us  as 
we  stood  that  afternoon  where  the  calming 
influence  of  earth  and  sky,  and  of  the  beauti- 
ful autumnal  hills  around,  stole  within  our 
inmost  being  and  prepared  our  spirits  for 
the  appointed  period  of  worship. 

The  indwelling  sense  of  the  purpose  foi 
which  we  had  assembled  early  found  ex-j 
pression  in  vocal  prayer.  The  prophetic 
anthem  again  found  utterance  which  ir 
ages  past  announced  the  coming  and  tht 
mission  of  our  Lord: 

"  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  witr 
confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  ir; 
blood.  .  .  .  For  unto  us  a  child  i: 
born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  hi: 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor 
The  Mighty  God,  The  Everlasting  Father 
The  Prince  of  Peace."  And  yet,  withal 
war  and  the  rumor  thereof  ceases  not 
All  sides  of  the  globe  are  resounding  wit 
the  clash  of  arms,  or  utterances  provocativ< 
thereto.  The  deep  visioned  apostle  wa: 
right  when  he  declared  that  the  source  0 
wars  and  fightings  was  the  lusts  that  war  ii 
our  members.  The  spirit  that  leads  t( 
war  hath  still  its  centre  within  the  huma 
heart,  and  the  arbitrament  of  the  world': 
peace  will  never  rest  with  battleships  oi 
standing  armies. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  outline  in  full  th 
vocal  expression  in  the  ministry,  of  th 
meeting.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  the  repeti 
tion  of  what  must  follow  whenever  am 
wherever  an  earnest,  thoughtful  peopl 
gather  for  the  purpose  of  soul-seeking  am 
soul-searching  endeavor.  The  note  tha 
sounded  throughout  the  meeting  was  tha 
given  by  the  aged  experienced  ministe 
who  sat  at  its  head.  This,  when  analyzed 
revealed  the  enduring  essence  of  that  Gospe 
which  in  the  early  days  of  its  enunciatio 
was  declared  to  be  the  power  of  God  unt 
Salvation  to  every  believer. 

The  meeting  closed  as  it  had  begun, — i: 
prayer  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  church 
through  the  consecration  of  its  individu 
membership  to  that  manner  of  life,  whic 
in  all  the  Christian  ages,  has  produced  it 
fruition  in  the  form  of  good  works  actuate 
and  vitalized  by  a  living  and  abiding  fait 


The  water  placed  in  goblet,  bowl  or  cup, 
Changes  its  form  to  its  receptacle. 
And  so  our  plastic  souls  take  various  shapes 
And  characters  of  good  or  ill,  to  fit 
The  good  or  evil  in  the  friends  we  have; 
Therefore  be  ever  careful  in  your  choice  of  frien 
And  let  your  special  love  be  given  to  those 
Whose  strength  of  character  may  prove  a  whip, 
That  drives  you  ever  to  fair  Wisdom's  goal. 

— By  Mutsuhila,  Emperor  of  Japan. 


We  want  sanctified  spirits  amongst  us 
we  have  worldly-wise  people,  we  have  som 
tolerably  skilled  in  handling  the  outwan 
law,  and  we  have  half-baked  cakes;  bu 
spirits  tried  as  gold  is  tried,  refined,  baptizei 
seven  times,  and  so  purified  we  want  in  th 
house. — R,  Shackleton. 
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Indian  Oratory. 

We  will  present  a  few  specimens  of  Indian 
eloquence  upon  important  occasions.  When 
General  Harrison  arose  to  receive  \he  un- 
tutored savage,  Tecumseh,  who  was  proudly 
approaching  him,  the  General,  pointing  to 
a  bench  prepared  for  the  purpose,  said, 
"Your  white  father  requests  you  to  be 
seated."  Tecumseh  cast  upon  the  American 
general  a  look  of  unmitigated  scorn  and 
indignation.  "You  my  father?"  said  he. 
"No!  The  sun"  (pointing  to  the  luminary 
in  the  heavens),  " is  my  father!  The  earth" 
(pointing  to  the  ground)  "is  my  mother!" 
And,  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  "  1 
will  rest  nowhere  but  on  her  bosom!" 

The  story  of  the  four  Indians  who  journey- 
ed two  thousand  miles  from  Oregon  to  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  year  1832,  to  inquire 
how  they  could  secure  the  white  man's 
Book  of  Life,  about  which  they  had  heard 
from  Lewis  and  Clark  and  from  Christian 
fur  traders  is  one  of  pathetic  interest. 
General  Clark,  the  military  commander 
and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  did 
not  believe  it  well  to  give  them  the  Bible. 
He,  however,  treated  them  in  an  exceedingly 
hospitable  manner.  He  took  them  to 
places  of  amusement,  showing  them  all  the 
sights  of  city  life,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
cathedrals  and  public  buildings.  He  feasted 
them,  richly  clothed  them,  loaded  them 
with  presents,  but  thru  it  all  they  saw 
no  "white  man's  Book."  When  the  winter 
was  gone,  the  two  old  Indians  had  died,  the 
two  younger  ones  prepared  to  return  to  their 
Western  wilds.  Before  their  departure  a 
grand  reception  was  given  them,  at  which  one 
of  the  chiefs  delivered  a  speech  of  burning 
eloquence,  in  which  he  said: 

"  1  came  to  you  over  the  trail  of  many 
moons  from  the  setting  sun.  You  were  the 
friends  of  my  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  the 
long  way.  1  came  with  an  eye  partly  open 
for  more  light  for  my  people,-  who  sit  in 
darkness.  1  go  back  with  both  eyes  closed. 
How  can  I  go  back  blind  to  my  blind  people? 
I  made  my  way  to  you  with  strong  arms, 
thru  many  enemies  and  strange  lands, 
that  1  might  carry  back  much  to  them.  1 
go  back  with  both  arms  broken  and  empty. 
Two  fathers  came  with  us:  they  were  braves 
of  many  winters  and  wars.  We  leave  them 
asleep  by  your  great  waters  and  wigwams. 
They  were  tired  in  many  moons  and  their 
moccasins  wore  out.  My  people  sent  me 
to  get  the  white  man's  Book  of  heaven. 
You  took  me.  where  you  allow  your  women 
to  dance,  as  we  do  not  ours,  and  the  Book 
was  not  there.  You  took  me  where  they 
worship  the  great  Spirit  with  candles,  and 
the  Book  was  not  there.  You  showed  me 
images  of  the  good  Spirit  and  pictures  of 
the  good  land  beyond,  but  the  Book  was 
not  among  them  to  tell  us  the  way.  I  am 
going  back  the  long,  sad  trail  to  my  people 
of  the  dark  land.  You  make  my  feet  heavy 
with  gifts  and  my  moccasins  will  grow  old 
in  carrying  them,  yet  the  Book  is  not  among 
them.  When  I  tell  my  poor,  blind  people, 
after  one  more  snow  in  the  Big  Council, 
that  1  did  not  bring  the  Book,  no  word  will 
be  spoken  by  our  old  men  or  by  our  young 
braves.    One  by  one  they  will  rise  up  and 


go  out  in  silence.  My  people  will  die  in 
darkness,  and  they  will  go  on  the  long  path 
to  other  hunting  grounds.  No  white  man 
will  go  with  them  and  no  white  man's  Book 
to  make  the  way  plain.  1  have  no  more 
words." 

The  pictures  of  these  two  Indians  are 
preserved  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington,  showing  that  this  is  no  fairy 
tale.  George  Catlin,  a  famous  Indian  artist, 
painted  their  portraits.  This  farewell  ad- 
dress was  taken  down  by  a  young  clerk  in 
General  Clark's  employ  and  sent  to  Pitts- 
burgh. From  thence  this  most  pathetic 
and  thrilling  incident  in  American  annals 
was  given  to  the  world  thru  the  Christian 
Advocate  

Our  next  extract  is  taken  from  an  extended 
address  of  the  chief  Red  Jacket,  given  in 
reply  to  a  missionary  who  requested  per- 
mission to  teach  the  Indians  Christianity. 
Among  other  things  Red  Jacket  said: 

"  Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say.  There 
was  a  time  when  our  forefathers  owned  this 
great  island.  Their  seas  extended  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  great  Spirit 
had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had 
created  the  buffalo,  the  deer  and  other 
animals  for  food.  He  made  the  bear  and 
the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for 
clothing.  He  had  caused  the  earth  to  pro- 
duce corn  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done 
for  his  red  children,  because  he  loved  them. 
But  an  evil  day  came  upon  us.  Your  fore- 
fathers crossed  the  great  waters  and  landed 
on  this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small. 
They  found  friends  and  not  enemies.  They 
told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  country 
for  fear  of  wicked  men  and  come  here  to 
enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small 
seat.  We  took  pity  on  them  and  granted 
their  request,  and  they  sat  down  among  us. 
We  gave  them  corn  and  meat.  They  gave 
us  poison  in  return.  The  white  people  had 
now  found  our  country.  Tidings  were 
carried  back  and  more  came  among  us. 
Yet  we  did  not  fear  them.  We  took  them 
to  be  friends.  They  called  us  brothers. 
We  believed  them  and  gave  them  a  larger 
seat.  At  length,  their  numbers  had  greatly 
increased.  They  wanted  more  land:  they 
wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were  opened, 
and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against 
Indians,  and  many  of  our  people  were  de- 
stroyed. They  also  brought  strong  liquors 
among  us.  It  was  strong  and  powerful  and 
has  slain  thousands.  You  have  now  become 
a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place 
left  to  spread  our  blankets.  Brother,  the 
great  Spirit  has  made  us  all.  But  he  has 
made  a  great  difference  between  his  white 
and  his  red  children.  To  you  he  has  given 
the  arts;  to  these  he  has  not  opened  our  eyes. 
Since  he  has  made  so  great  a  difference  be- 
tween us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not 
conclude  that  he  has  given  us  a  different 
religion,  according  to  our  understanding? 
The  great  Spirit  does  right.  He  knows  what 
is  best  for  his  children.  We  are  satisfied. 
Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been 
preaching  to  white  people  in  this  place. 
These  people  are  our  neighbors.  We  are 
acquainted  with  them.  We  will  wait  a 
little  while,  and  see  what  effect  your  preach- 


ing has  upon  them.  If  we  find  it  does  them 
good  and  makes  them  honest  and  less  dis- 
posed to  cheat  Indians,  we  will  then  consider 
again  what  you  have  said.  As  we  are  going 
to  part,  we  will  take  you  by  the  hand,  and 
hope  the  great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on 
your  journey,  and  return  you  safe  to  your 
friends." — Edwin  Whittier  Caswell,  in 
The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 


Another  barrier  between  us  and  God  is 
the  attraction  of  worldliness.  This  is  a 
beautiful  world,  and  God  wants  us  to  be 
happy  in  it.  But,  while  we  live  in  the 
world,  the  world  must  not  live  in  us.  We 
are  to  "use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it." 
It  is  all  right  for  the  boat  to  be  in  the  water, 
but  when  the  water  gets  into  the  boat  the 
boat  sinks.  So,  when  money-belting  or 
pleasure-getting  fills  us  our  spiritual  life 
is  submerged.  Let  us  watch  against  re- 
serving the  best  of  our  time  and  the  best  of 
our  talents  for  self.  Nothing  more  certainly 
than  selfishness  will  separate  between  us 
and  God. 

Grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  is  another  common 
barrier  that  comes  between  the  Christian 
and  his  Lord.  The  good  Messenger  comes 
over  and  over  again,  and  we  do  not  receive 
Him.  He  points  out  a  duty,  and  we  do 
not  perform  it.  He  calls  to  a  higher  life, 
and  we  do  not  respond.  We  drown  his 
voice  in  the  confusion  of  earthly  things, 
and  go  on  heedless  of  his  love.  In  so  doing 
we  certainly  grieve  Him,  and  cut  ourselves 
away  from  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God, 

Furthermore,  we  often  display  a  lack  in 
the  matter  of  frank  and  full  and  immediate 
confession  of  our  sins.  We  cover  and  excuse 
and  make  allowances  for  the  wrong  things  we 
do.  And  so  these  things  separate  between 
us  and  God.  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my 
heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me."  "  He 
that  covereth  his  sin  shall  not  prosper." 
Let  us  be  careful  not  to  cover,  or  excuse, 
or  apologize  for  our  sins,  nor  delay  penitence 
or  the  seeking  of  pardon,  if  we  would  not 
experience  a  growing  sense  of  distance  be- 
tween us  and  God. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  deliberate 
disobedience  is  sure  to  drive  us  away  from 
God  and  turn  his  face  away  from  us.  "  Your 
sins  have  separated  between  you  and  your 
God."  This  is  always  true  of  sinful  thoughts, 
sinful  imaginations,  sinful  deeds.  They  are 
sure  to  build  high  barriers  between  us  and 
our  Lord. 

Let  us  guard  against  the  things  that 
separate  between  our  souls  and  God.  and 
let  us  cling  only  to  the  things  that  promote 
nearness  to  God.  The  nearer  the  stronger. 
The  nearer  the  more  useful.  The  nearer 
the  happier. — Out  and  Out. 

Courage  maintains  itself  by  its  ardent 
action,  as  some  birds  rest  on  the  wing.    .  . 

There  is  much  in  obeying  as  our  Lord 
did,  "straightway."  When  the  Lord  gives 
his  servants  grace  to  follow  out  their  con- 
victions as  soon  as  they  feel  them,  then  they 
act  courageously. — C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

He  that  does  good  for  good's  sake,  seeks 
neither  praise  nor  reward,  though  sure  of 
'  both  at  last.— Penn. 
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Angels  in  the  Kitchen. 

Who  ever  looks  for  an  angel  in  the  kitchen? 
Do  we  not  rather  expect  to  find  angels  in 
the  drawing-room,  in  the  library,  in  the 
study,  and  in  the  studio? 

One  of  Murillo's  masterpieces  in  the 
Louvre  is  entitled  "The  Angels'  Kitchen." 
There  the  monks  are  represented  preparing 
their  frugal  meal  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
monastery,  and  angels  have  come  down 
from  the  skies  to  help  them.  Surely  this 
is  work  for  an  angel,  for  are  they  not  all 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minister 
to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation? 
And  is  not  the  kitchen  the  channel  through 
which  multitudes  of  the  mercies  of  God 
descend  to  men?  Is  it  not  the  place  where 
these  mercies  are  prepared  for  the  use  of 
man?  What  does  man  need  when  he  is 
tired  more  than  good  food  well  prepared? 
When  the  Lord  saw  Elijah  in  the  wilderness 
tired,  jaded,  discouraged,  praying  for  death, 
He  sent  an  angel  to  prepare  a  good  meal 
for  the  prophet,  to  strengthen  him.  He 
could  not  go  on  until  he  had  been  refreshed 
by  a  wholesome  meal.  Think  of  an  angel 
coming  from  heaven  to  cook  a  meal  for  a 
tired  man.  What  better  business  could  an 
angel  be  about  in  this  mundane  sphere? 

Some  men  and  women  despise  the  kitchen. 
They  see  nothing  in  it  but  grime,  and  soot, 
and  soiled  dishes  and  pots,  and  disagreeable 
vapors  from  cooking  food,  and  the  glowing 
fire  which  raises  the  temperature  to  an  in- 
sufferable degree,  trying  to  the  last  limit  the 
temper  of  all  those  who  dare  to  venture  there. 
Yet  the  kitchen  is  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  honorable  workshops  of  the  world. 
It  is  there  the  work  is  done  which  must 
build  up  a  race  of  strong  and  vigorous  men 
and  women.  It  is  more  important  than  the 
hospital,  or  the  bank,  or  the  factory,  or  the 
commercial  house;  and  even  the  school  and 
college  cannot  make  mighty  men  and  women 
of  our  boys  and  girls  without  good  kitchens 
at  the  back  of  them.  Yet  some  think  any- 
thing will  do  in  the  kitchen.  They  do  not 
think  that  anything  will  do  in  the  hospital, 
in  the  bank,  in  the  school,  or  in  the  factory. 
We  need  trained  service,  skilled  workers 
there,  the  very  best. 

Why  are  children  unfit  for  the  tasks  of 
the  school?  There  may  be  various  reasons. 
The  physician  will  make  it  as  easy  for  the 
parents  as  possible  by  telling  them  that  the 
child's  brain  is  too  active  for  his  body,  and 
he  must  be  taken  out  of  school;  but  if  the 
truth  were  known  the  trouble  might  be 
traced  to  the  kitchen  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
Why  have  men  and  women  sunken  cheeks, 
hollow  eyes,  shattered  nerves,  impaired 
digestion,  and  low  vitality?  Perhaps  some 
of  the  trouble  is  due  to  overwork,  but  the 
secret  is  also  largely  in  the  kitchen. 

There  are  angels  in  the  kitchen,  but  few 
see  them.  The  eyes  of  Elisha's  servant  were 
holden  that  he  could  not  see  the  horses  and 
chariots- of  fire  encamped  round  about  the 
prophet  for  his  protection.  If  our  eyes 
were  open  we  should  see  shining  messengers 
from  celestial  plains  where  now  we  see 
nothing  but  soot  and  grime.  Angels  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  exalted  ministry  of  the 
kitchen.    The  Lord  sent  his  angel  into  the 


den  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  lions  that 
Daniel  might  not  be  hurt;  but  thousands 
are  hurt  by  bad  cooking  where  one  is  hurt 
by  lions.  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
round  about  them  that  fear  Him,  and  de- 
livereth  them.  There  are  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  and  perils  in  the  sea,  and  perils 
in  the  city,  requiring  the  guardian  care  of 
angels,  but  where  is  there  greater  peril 
than  in  the  kitchen? 

We  boast  of  our  civilization,  but  we  do 
well  to  withhold  our  boasting  until  the 
kitchen  shall  no  longer  be  despised  and 
neglected.  We  make  our  Christianity  too 
narrow.  It  reaches  everything  that  per- 
tains to  man.  The  sanctification  which  it 
provides  belongs  to  the  whole  body,  soul 
and  spirit.  When  we  shall  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
salvation  we  shall  see  all  the  kitchens 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  filled  with  angels. — Out  and  Out. 


An  artist  was  asked  by  a  king  to  make 
him  a  man.  A  human  figure  was  carved  in 
marble,  but  was  denounced  as  cold;  painted 
on  canvas,  but  condemned  as  lifeless;  molded 
of  wax,  but  derided  as  motionless.  "Make 
me  a  man,"  cried  the  capricious  monarch. 
Then  the  artist  found  a  beggar,  cleansed 
him,  clothed  him,  and  brought  him  to  the 
king  saying,  "O  king,  I  could  not  make  a 
man  myself,  but  here  is  one  whom  God  made, 
and  1  found." 

We  feel  that  this  artist  wrought  no  wonder. 
But  if  he  could  have  changed  the  beggar 
into  a  prince,  the  ignorant  into  a  wise  man, 
the  degraded  into  a  person  of  nobility — 
then  he  would  have  been  a  true  creator. 
In  this  age  of  social  enthusiasm,  we  some- 
times fancy  that  if  we  could  feed  all  the 
hungry,  clothe  all  the  naked,  and  make 
comfortable  all  the  wretched,  the  troubles 
of  the  world  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  need 
for  serious  attention  to  the  morals  of  the 
race  would  cease.  But  if  character  re- 
mained unaltered,  the  result  would  be  no 
marvel,  and  the  misery  of  mankind  would 
continue. 

But  suppose  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
change  life  itself,  giving  to  men  minds 
thoroughly  furnished,  wills  which  always 
chose  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
aspirations  always  centered  upon  righteous- 
ness— then  we  should  work  a  miracle. 

This  is  what  God  purposes  to  do  for  all 
who  will  submit  to  his  fashioning. '  He 
works  in  material  more  enduring  than 
marble,  more  delicate  than  gold,  more 
beautiful  than  ivory,  more  plastic  than  clay. 
He  works  in  character,  and  makes  of  it  a 
product  bearing  the  Divine  image  and  super- 
scription. Paul  says,  "We  are  his  work- 
manship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works."  When  the  Christian  is  completed, 
he  is  wonderful  beyond  comparison. — The 
Presbyterian. 


There  is  great  and  urgent  necessity  for 
each  of  us  to  be  alive  and  strong  in  the  root; 
if  all  be  well  there,  the  sap  will  rise  in  its 
season,  and  branches,  buds,  leaves,  and 
fruit  will  follow  in  course.- — R.  Shackleton. 


Editor  of  The  Friend, 

Dear  Friend: — The  Tract  "The  Man  that  j 
Died  for  Me"  is  a  story  confirmative  of  the 
Scripture  truth  that  Jesus  will  save  to  the 
uttermost  them  who  come  unto  God  through 
Him.  The  cleansing  efficacy  of  his  blood 
is  vividly  portrayed  by  the  parable  of  the 
stream  washing  away  the  earth,  leaving 
the  gold  dust  to  be  saved  and  treasured. 

Jonathan  E.  Rhoads. 

"The  Man  That  Died  for  Me." 

A  Story  of  a  California  Miner. 

Many  years  ago  1  wanted  to  go  as  a1 
foreign  missionary,  but  my  way  seemed 
hedged  about,  and  after  a  few  years  I  wentj 
to  live  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Life  was  rough 
in  the  mining  country  where  I  lived,  and' 
this  was  my  chance  for  missionary  work. 

1  heard  of  a  man  over  the  hills  who  was 
dying  of  consumption.  "He  is  so  vile," 
they  said,  "no  one  can  stand  it  to  stay  withi 
him,  so  the  boys  place  food  by  him  and 
leave  him  for  twenty-four  hours.  They'll 
find  him  dead  some  time,  and  the  quicker 
the  better.    Never  had  a  soul,  I  guess." 

The  pity  of  it  all  haunted  me  as  I  went 
about  my  work,  and  I  tried  for  three  days; 
to  get  some  one  to  go  and  see  him  and  find 
out  if  he  was  in  need  of  better  care.  As  1  j 
turned  from  the  last  man,  vexed  at  his  in- 
difference, the  thought  came  to  me,  "Why; 
don't  you  go  yourself?  Here's  missionary 
work,  if  you  want  it." 

I'll  not  tell  how  1  weighed  the  probable 
usefulness  of  my  going,  or  how  1  shrank  from1 
one  so  vile  as  he.  It  wasn't  the  kind  of 
work  I  wanted. 

At  last  one  day  I  went  over  the  hills  to 
the  little  adobe  cabin.  It  was  just  one 
room.  The  door  stood  open,  and  up  in 
one  corner  on  some  straw  and  some  blankets 
1  found  the  dying  man.  Sin  had  left  awful 
marks  on  his  face,  and  if  I  had  not  heard  that 
he  could  not  move,  I  should  have  retreated 
hastily. 

As  my  shadow  fell  over  the  floor  he  looked 
up  and  greeted  me  with  a  dreadful  oath. 

"  Don't  speak  so,  my  friend,"  I  said. 

"  I  ain't  your  friend,"  he  said.  "  I  never 
had  any  friends,  and  I  don't  want  any  now." 

I  reached  out,  at  arm's  length,  the  fruit  I 
had  brought  him,  and  stepping  back  to 
the  doorway  I  asked  him,  hoping  to  find 
a  tender  place  in  his  heart,  if  he  remembered 
his  mother,  but  he  cursed  her.  I  asked 
him  if  he  ever  had  a  wife  ,and  he  cursed  her. 
I  spoke  of  God,  and  he  cursed  Him.  I  tried 
to  speak  of  Jesus  and  his  death  for  us,  but 
he  stopped  me  with  his  oaths,  and  said, 
"That's  all  a  lie.  Nobody  ever  died  for 
others." 

The  next  day  I  went  again,  and  every  day  | 
for  two  weeks,  but  he  did  not  show  the 
gratitude  a  dog  would  have  shown. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  I  said,  "I'm  not 
going  any  more."  That  night  when  1 
was  putting  my  little  boys  to  bed,  I  did  not 
pray  for  the  miner,  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  do.  My  little  Charlie  noticed  it  and  said, 
"Mamma,  you  did  not  pray  for  the  badj 
man." 

"No,"  I  answered  with  a  sigh. 
"Have  you  given  him  up,  mamma?" 
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"Yes,  I  guess  so." 

"Has  God  given  him  up,  mamma? 
Ought  you  to  give  him  up,  mamma,  before 
God  does?" 

That  night  I  could  not  sleep.  The  man 
dying,  and  so  vile,  with  no  one  to  care! 

I  got  up  and  went  away  by  myself  to 
pray,  but  as  my  knees  touched  the  floor  1 
was  overpowered  by  the  sense  of  how  de- 
fective had  been  my  prayers.  1  had  had 
no  faith,  and  1  had  not  fully  cared,  beyond 
a  half-hearted  sentiment.  Oh,  the  shame, 
the  sham  of  my  missionary  zeal!  I  fell 
on  my  face  literally,  as  I  cried,  "Oh,  Christ, 
give  me  a  little  glimpse  of  the  worth  of  a 
human  soul." 

Did  you  ever  ask  that  and  mean  it?  Do 
not  do  it  unless  you  are  willing  to  give  up 
ease  and  selfish  pleasure,  for  life  will  he  a 
different  thing  to  you  after  that  revelation. 

I  stayed  on  my  knees  until  Calvary  be- 
came a  reality  to  me.  I  cannot  describe 
those  hours.  They  came  and  went  unheed- 
ed, but  I  learned  that  night  what  I  had 
never  known  before,  what  it  is  to  travail 
for  a  human  soul.  I  saw  my  Lord  that 
night  as  I  had  never  seen  Him  before. 

The  next  morning  brought  a  lesson  in 
Christian  work  1  had  never  learned  before. 
I  had  waited  on  other  days  until  the  after- 
noon, when,  my  work  being  over,  I  could 
change  my  dress,  put  on  my  gloves,  and 
take  a  walk  while  the  shadows  were  on  the 
hillsides.  That  day,  the  moment  my  little 
boys  went  off  to  school  I  left  my  work,  and 
hurried  over  the  hills,  not  to  see  "  that  vile 
wretch,"  but  to  win  a  soul.  There  was  a 
human  soul  in  the  balance  and  1  wanted  to 
get  there  quickly. 

As  I  passed  on,  a  neighbor  came  out  of 
her  cabin  and  said,  "I'll  go  over  the  hills 
with  you,  1  guess." 

1  did  not  want  her,  but  it  was  another 
lesson  for  me.  God  could  plan  better  than 
I  could.  She  had  her  little  girl  with  her, 
and  as  we  reached  the  cabin  she  said,  "  I'll 
wait  out  here;  and  you  hurry,  won't  you?" 

I  do  not  know  what  I  expected,  but  the 
man  greeted  me  with  an  awful  oath.  It  did 
not  hurt  me  as  it  did  before,  for  I  was  be- 
hind Christ,  and  I  stayed  there.  I  could 
bear  what  struck  Him  first. 

While  I  was  changing  the  basin  of  water 
and  towel  for  him,  things  which  I  had  done 
every  day,  and  which  he  had  used  but  never 
thanked  me  for,  the  clear  laugh  of  the  little 
girl  rang  out  upon  the  air  like  a  bird's  note. 

"What's  that?"  said  the  man  eagerly. 

"It's  a  little  girl  outside  who  is  waiting 
for  me." 

"Would  you  mind  letting  her  in?"  he 
said  in  a  different  tone  from  any  I  had  heard 
before. 

Stepping  to  the  door  1  beckoned  to  her, 
and  then  taking  her  by  the  hand  said, 
"Come  in  and  see  the  sick  man,  Mamie." 

She  shrank  back  as  she  saw  his  face  and 
said,  "I'm  'fraid."  But  I  assured  her  with 
"Poor  sick  man!  he  can't  get  up,  and 
he  wants  to  see  you." 

She  stood  near  him,  with  her  face  framed 
in  golden  curls,  her  eyes  tender  and  pitiful, 
and  in  her  hand  the  flowers  she  had  picked 
from  the  purple  sage  brush.    Bending  to- 


wards him  she  said,  "  I  sorry  for  'ou,  sick 
man.    Will  'ou  have  a  posey?" 

He  laid  his  great  bony  hand  beyond  the 
flowers  on  the  plump  hand  of  the  child, 
and  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  as  he  said,  "  1 
had  a  little  girl  once  and  she  died.  Her 
name  was  Mamie.  She  cared  for  me.  No- 
body else  did.  Guess  I'd  been  different  if 
she'd  lived.  I've  hated  everybody  since 
she  died." 

I  knew  then  I  had  the  key  to  the  man's 
heart,  and  the  thought  came  quickly,  born 
of  that  midnight  prayer.  "When  1  spoke 
of  your  mother  and  your  wife  you  cursed 
them,  and  I  know  now  that  they  were  not 
good  women  or  you  could  not  have  done  it." 

"Good  women!  Oh,  you  don't  know 
nothin'  'bout  that  kind  of  women.  You 
can't  think  what  they  was." 

"Well,  if  your  little  girl  had  lived  and 
grown  up  with  them,  wouldn't  she  have 
been  just  like  them?  You  would  not  have 
liked  to  have  her  live  for  that,  would  you?" 

He  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  his  great 
eyes  looked  off  for  a  full  minute.  As  they 
came  back  to  mine,  he  cried,  "Oh,  no!  no! 
I'd  killed  her  first,  I'm  glad  she  died." 

Reaching  out  and  taking  the  poor  hand 
I  said,  "The  dear  Lord  didn't  want  her  to 
be  like  them.  He  loved  her  better  than 
you  did.  So  He  took  her  away  to  be  with 
Himself.  He  is  keeping  her  for  you.  To- 
day she  is  waiting  for  you.  Don't  you 
want  to  see  her  again?" 

"Oh,  I'd  be  willing  to  be  burned  alive  a 
thousand  times  over  if  I  could  just  see  my 
little  gal  once  more,  my  little  Mamie." 

Oh,  friends,  you  know  what  a  blessed 
story  I  had  to  tell  that  hour,  and  I  had  been 
so  close  to  Calvary  that  night  that  I  could 
tell  it  in  earnest! 

The  poor  face  grew  ashy  pale,  as  I  talked, 
and  the  man  threw  up  his  arms  as  though 
his  agony  was  mastering  him.  Two  or  three 
times  he  gasped  as  though  losing  breath. 
Then  clutching  me  he  said,  "What's  that, 
woman,  you  said  t'  other  day  'bout  talkin' 
to  somebody  out  o'  sight?" 

"It's  praying.    I  tell  Him  what  I  want." 

"Pray  now!  pray  quick;  tell  Him  I  want 
my  little  gal  again.  Tell  him  anything 
you  want  to." 

1  took  the  hands  of  the  child  and  placed 
them  on  the  trembling  hand  of  the  man. 
Then  dropping  on  my  knees,  with  the  child 
in  front  of  me,  1  bade  her  pray  for  the  man 
who  had  lost  his  little  Mamie  and  wanted 
to  see  her  again.  As  nearly  as  I  remember, 
this  was  Mamie's  prayer: 

"Dear  Jesus,  this  man  is  sick.  He  lost 
his  'ittle  girl  and  he  feels  bad  about  it. 
1's  so  sorry  for  him,  and  he's  sorry  too. 
Won't  you  help  him,  and  show  him  where 
to  find  his  'ittle  girl?    Do,  please.  Amen." 

Heaven  seemed  to  open  before  us.  There 
stood  One  with  the  prints  of  the  nails  in 
his  hands  and  the  wounds  in  his  side. 

Mamie  slipped  away  soon,  but  the  man 
kept  saying,  "Tell  Him  more  about  it,  tell 
Him  everything — but  ah!  you  don't  know." 

Then  he  poured  out  such  a  torrent  of 
confession  that  I  could  not  have  borne  it 
but  for  the  One  that  was  close  to  us  that 
hour,  reaching  out  after  that  lost  soul. 

It  was  the  third  day  when  the  poor,  tired 


soul  turned  from  everything  to  Him,  the 
Mighty  to  save,  "The  Man  that  died  for 
me." 

He  lived  on  for  weeks,  as  if  God  would 
show  how  real  was  the  change.  I  had  been 
telling  him  one  day  about  a  meeting,  and 
he  said,  "I'd  like  to  go  to  meetin'  once; 
I  never  went  to  one  of  them  things." 

So  we  planned  a  meeting,  and  the  boys 
came  from  the  mills  and  the  mines  and  filled 
the  room. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "get  down  on 
your  knees  while  she  tells  about  that  Man 
that  died  for  me." 

1  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  a 
woman  shouldn't  speak  in  meeting,  but  I 
found  myself  talking,  and  1  tried  to  tell 
the  simple  story  of  the  cross. 

After  awhile  he  said,  "Oh,  boys,  you 
don't  half  believe  it,  or  you'd  cry;  you 
couldn't  help  it.  Boys,  raise  me  up.  I'd 
like  to  tell  it  once." 

So  they  raised  him  up,  and  between  his 
short  breathing  and  coughing  he  told  the 
story,  and  this,  as  well  as  1  can  recall,  is 
a  part  of  what  he  said: 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "you  know  how  the 
water  runs  down  the  sluice-boxes  and 
carries  off  all  the  dirt  and  leaves  the  gold 
behind.  Well!  the  blood  of  that  Man  she 
tells  about  went  right  over  me  just  like  that, 
it  carried  off  'bout  everything.  But  it  left 
enough  for  me  to  see  Mamie,  and  to  see  the 
Man  that  died  for  me.  Oh,  boys,  can't 
you  love  Him?" 

Some  days  after  1  saw  that  the  end  was 
near,  and  as  I  left  him  1  said,  "  What  shall 
I  say  to-night,  Jack?" 

"Just  'Good-night,'"  he  said,  "and  when 
we  meet  again  I'll  say  ' Good-mornin'  up 
there." 

The  next  morning  I  looked  on  the  face 
of  the  dead,  which  seemed  to  have  come 
back  nearer  to  the  "image  of  God." 

"  1  wish  you  could  have  seen  him  when 
he  went,"  they  said.  "  He  brightened  up, 
'bout  midnight,  an'  smiling,  said,  'I'm 
going,  boys.  Tell  her  I  am  going  to  see 
Mamie.  Tell  her  I'm  going  to  see  the  '  Man 
that  died  for  me,  and  he  was  gone.  ' 

Kneeling  there,  with  my  hands  over  those 
poor  cold  ones  that  had  been  stained  with 
human  blood,  1  asked  to  come  to  understand 
more  and  more  the  worth  of  a  human  soul 
and  to  be  drawn  into  deeper  sympathy 
with  Christ's  yearning  compassion:  "Not 
willing  that  any  should  perish."  — (Mrs.) 
J.  R.  Barney.  _____ 

The  times  demand  that  Christian  people 
should  take  a  stand.  If  we  are  to  be  built 
up  on  our  most  holy  faith  (Jude  20),  then 
we  must  see  to  it  that  we  "continue  in  the 
faith  grounded  and  settled."  (Col.  i:  23.) 
On  all  hands,  attempts  are  being  made  to 
move  believers  away  from  the  hope  of  the 
Gospel.  Strange  to  say,  the  very  means  that 
should  strengthen  faith  are  to-day  employed 
to  weaken  it.  "  Beloved,  believe  not  even- 
spirit. "  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  that 
leadership  in  spiritual  should  be  conceded 
to  men  whose  qualifications  are  merely  in- 
tellectual, or  mainly  so. — The  Christian 
Standard,  London. 

The  advice  you  don't  like  is  often  the  best. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Tenth  Month  31,  1912. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

THE  BOY  WHO  FORGETS. 

I  love  him,  the  boy  who  forgets! 

Does  it  seem  such  a  queer  thing  to  say? 
Can't  help  it;  he's  one  of  my  pets; 

Delightful  at  work  or  at  play. 
I'd  trust  him  with  all  that  I  own, 

And  know  neither  worries  nor  frets; 
But  the  secret  of  this  lies  alone 

In  the  things  that  the  laddie  forgets. 

He  always  forgets  to  pay  back 

The  boy  who  has  done  him  an  ill ; 
Forgets  that  a  grudge  he  owes  Jack, 

And  smiles  at  him  pleasantly  still. 
He  always  forgets  'tis  his  turn 

To  choose  what  the  others  shall  play; 
Forgets  about  others  to  learn 

The  gossipy  things  that  "they  say." 

He  forgets  to  look  sulky  and  cross 

When  things  are  not  going  his  way; 
Forgets  someone's  gain  is  his  loss; 

Forgets,  in  his  worktime,  his  play. 
This  is  why  I  must  take  his  part; 

Why  I  say  he  L?  one  of  my  pets; 
I  repeat  it  with  all  of  my  heart: 

I  love  him  for  what  he  forgets! 
— Pauline  Frances  Camp,  in  Parish  Visitor. 


What  Made  the  Difference. — The  new 
boy  was  sitting  on  a  big  stone  post  at  the 
foot  of  his  driveway,  when  Peter  drove  the 
cows  to  pasture. 

"Hallo!"  drawled  Peter,  as  he  walked 
slowly  by. 

"Hallo!"  said  the  new  boy,  pleasantly. 
"Come  fishin',  will  you?" 

"Can't,"  drawled  Peter.  "I've  got  to 
work!  Wish  I  was  you,"  he  said  enviously, 
"and  didn't  have  nothin'  to  do  but  go 
fishin',  an'  sit  on  a  post  and  let  my  feet 
hang  down." 

The  new  boy  laughed.  "  We  have  cows," 
he  said  shortly,  "a  whole  dozen  of  them." 

"But  you  don't  have  to  drive  them  to 
pasture,"  declared  Peter. 

"Don't  I?"  said  the  new  boy.  "1  take 
them  away  down  to  Lane's  pasture  every 
morning  'fore  breakfast." 

Peter  eyed  him  curiously  from  top  to  toe. 
"  Well,  you're  a  queer  one,"  he  said.  "  But 
perhaps  if  I  only  had  the  cows  to  drive,  I'd 
get  up  early,  too." 

The  new  boy  laughed  again.  "We've  got 
hens,"  he  said  quickly,  "an'  chickens,  an' 
pigs,  an'  horses,  same  as  you.  I  guess  what 
makes  the  difference  'tween  you  and  me  is 
'cause  you  don't  do  your  work  by  my  grand- 
ma's rule.    I've  found  it  a  good  one." 

"Seeing  I  never  heard  of  it,  I  guess  I 
don't,"  replied  Peter,  with  a  grin.  "Sup- 
posing you  tell  it  to  a  feller." 

"  1 'most  know  that  you've  heard  it,"  said 
the  new  boy,  "only  you've  forgotten.  It's 
'Work  while  you  work,  an'  play  while  you 
play!'    An'  I  tell  you  it's  a  fine  one." 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!"  laughed  Peter.  "That's  a 
dandy  rule,  isn't  it?  Maybe  it  does  fer  you, 
but  when  a  poor  feller  has  to  work  all  the 
time,  same  as  I  do,  why,  then  it's  only  '  Work 
while  you  work,'  and  never  any  time  to  '  play 
while  you  play,'  at  all." 

"Are  you  working  now?"  said  the  new 
boy,  with  a  smile. 

"Not  'zactly,"  answered  Peter,  becoming 
interested  in  the  new  boy. 

"An'  you're  not  playin',  are  you?"  he 
inquired. 


"No,"  said  Peter. 

"Then  you're  doing  nothing,"  declared 
the  new  boy. 

"Same  as  you  be,"  said  Peter  crossly. 
He  knew  that  he  was  lazy,  but  he  didn't  en- 
joy being  told  about  it  one  single  bit. 

The  new  boy  jumped  down  from  the  post 
in  a  hurry.  "  You're  right,"  he  said  with  a 
laugh.  "Supposing  you  let  me  drive  your 
cows  while  you  run  home  an'  do  the  rest  of 
your  work.  An'  supposing  you  and  I  go 
into  partnership,  and  take  my  grandma's 
rule  for  our  motto.  An'  then  every  morn- 
ing, after  we  get  our  chores  done,  supposing 
we  go  fishin'!" 

Peter  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  then 
he  said  earnestly,  "Shake  on  it!" 

And,  oh,  dear  me,  weren't  those  fishes 
sorry  there  was  ever  such  a  partnership 
formed! — Parish  Visitor. 


A  Filipino  Dog. — While  on  the  march, 
passing  through  a  small  village  named  San 
Luis,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  during  the 
insurrection  of  1899  to  1901,  I  came  across 
a  puppy  that  lay  by  the  roadside  dying  from 
starvation.  As  I  looked  at  it  with  sorrow 
and  pity  the  idea  came  to  my  mind  that  it 
would  be  a  humane  act  to  crush  its  life  out, 
thereby  ending  its  misery.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  deliver  the  death  blow  the  pup 
looked  up  at  me  and  seemed  to  say:  "  Please 
spare  my  life;  take  me  and  care  for  me,  and 
you  shall  be  rewarded."  1  stooped,  picked 
up  the  pup,  stuck  her  in  my  haversack  and 
marched  on.  That  evening  when  we  camp- 
ed for  the  night  1  fed  her  on  whatever  I 
could  collect  from  the  soldiers  together  with 
all  that  I  myself  could  spare. 

Part  of  our  command  camped  at  a  village 
called  Candaba  soon  after  for  the  rainy 
season  which  lasts  three  months,  in  which 
time  the  puppy  had  a  good  chance  to  re- 
cuperate, several  months  later  growing  into 
a  fine  dog. 

This  dog  when  on  the  march  would  go 
ahead  of  the  command  and  when  an  insur- 
gent with  a  rifle  was  seen  by  her,  she  would 
run  back  to  the  company,  barking  loudly, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Look  out,  the  enemy  is 
near!"  The  men  used  to  look  to  this  dog 
for  signals  at  all  times  when  on  the  march 
or  in  camp. 

Her  name  was  Fanny,  and  the  way  she 
was  cared  for  and  idolized  by  the  men  would 
make  some  human  beings  envious. 

When  1  was  departing  for  home  I  tried 
to  take  the  dog  along,  but  the  men  would 
not  part  with  her  as  the  insurrection  was 
still  in  progress  and  she  was  as  good  as  a 
dozen  soldiers  on  guard. — Joseph  M.  Reidy, 
in  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


The  Help  That  Helps. — Abraham  Lin- 
coln's good  sense  is  witnessed  by  almost 
every  act  of  his  life.  His  sound  views  on 
indiscriminate  charity  and  the  best  means  of 
encouraging  thrift  and  industry  are  shown 
by  the  following  letter  to  one  of  his  brothers, 
which  is  among  the  Ward  Hill  Lamon  col- 
lection of  Lincoln  manuscripts  recently  sold: 

"  Dear  Johnson.  Your  request  for  eighty 
dollars  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  comply 
with  now;  at  the  various  times  when  I 
have  helped  you  a  little  you  have  said  to 


me,  'We  can  get  along  very  well  now,'  but 
in  a  very  short  time  I  find  you  in  the  same 
difficulty  again.  Now,  this  can  only  happen 
by  some  defect  in  your  conduct — what  that 
defect  is  I  think  I  know;  you  are  not  lazy, 
and  still  you  are  an  idler.    .    .  . 

"  You  are  now  in  need  of  some  read}' 
money,  and  what  1  propose  is  that  you 
should  go  to  work,  tooth  and  nail,  for  some- 
body who  will  give  you  money  for  it.  .  .  . 
and  then  to  secure  you  a  fair  reward  for 
your  labor  I  now  promise  you  that  for  every 
dollar  you  will  between  this  and  the  first 
of  next  [Fifth  Mo.]  get  for  your  labor  1  will 
then  give  you  one  other  dollar.  .  .  .  You 
have  always  been  kind  to  me  and  1  do  not 
mean  to  be  unkind  to  you.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  will  follow  my  advice  you  will 
find  it  worth  more  than  eight  times  eighty 
dollars  to  you.  Affectionately  your  brother, 
A.  Lincoln.—  Youth's  Companion. 

Self-Control. — I  remember  that  once  a 
man  came  to  our  house  red  with  wrath. 
He  was  boiling  over  with  rage.  He  had,  or 
supposed  he  had,  a  grievance  to  complain  of. 
My  father  listened  to  him  with  attention 
and  perfect  quietness  until  he  got  it  all 
out,  and  then  he  said  to  him  in  soft  and  low 
tone,  "Well,  I  suppose  you  only  want  what 
is  just  and  right?"  The  man  said  "yes," 
but  went  on  to  state  the  case  over  again. 

Very  gently  father  said  to  him,  "  If  you 
have  been  misinformed,  I  presume  you  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  know  what  the  truth 
is?"  He  said  he  would.  Then  father  very 
quietly  and  gently  made  a  statement  of  the 
other  side;  and  when  he  was  through  the 
man  got  up  and  said,  "  Forgive  me,  Doctor. 
Forgive  me."  Father  had  beaten  him  by 
his  quiet,  gentle  way.  I  saw  it,  and  it  gave 
me  an  insight  into  the  power  of  self-control. 
It  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  passage, 
"  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city." — Henry  Ward  Beech- 
er,  in  Messenger  of  Peace. 

Clean  Boys. — What  are  boys?  Potential 
men,  let  us  say — and  more;  for  if  "men  are 
only  boys  grown  tall,"  boys  are  real  men, 
only  shorter!  Then  clean  boys  are  clean 
men;  the  standard  for  each  must  be  the 
same. 

The  ideal  boy  is  the  manly  boy.  And 
all  true  men  are  clean.  We  say  a  man  is 
clean  when  he  has  no  bad  habits.  We  say 
he  has  a  clean  record  when  he  is  honest  in 
his  dealings.    So  the  term  is  broad. 

What  is  a  clean  boy?  The  Bible  speaks 
of  clean  hands,  clean  lips,  a  clean  heart; 
and  these  terms  cover  the  subject.  Literally 
a  boy  must  have  clean  hands.  His  body 
must  be  clean,  for  there  is  the  very  closest 
relation  between  the  body  and  the  mind, — 
the  physical  and  the  mental  and  the  spiritual. 

"  He  keeps  himself  so  clean,"  a  friend 
remarked  to  me  about  a  boy  friend  of  ours, 
"  I  like  to  have  him  near  me."  Of  another 
boy  friend,  a  teacher  remarked,  "  I  could 
help  him  more  if  he  were  only  clean."  And 
I  have  noticed  that  the  first  boy  is  growing 
to  be  more  and  more  a  gentleman;  the 
second  is  questionable  company  for  boys 
and  girls  of  his  own  age. 

The  world  is  calling  for  young  men.  It 
needs  them  to  run  its  engines,  to  direct  its 
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traffic,  to  send  its  messages  by  land  and 
sea  and  air,  to  carry  its  people  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  The  boys  of  to-day  will  step 
into  these  positions  to-morrow.  But  the 
world  is  also  becoming  more  and  more 
particular  in  regard  to  its  men:  they  must 
be  clean;  they  must  not  smoke;  they  must 
not  drink.  Life  is  worth  too  much  to  be 
trusted  to  the  keeping  of  one  whose  nerves 
are  not  steady,  whose  eye  is  not  true,  and 
whose  mind  is  not  clear.  So  we  must  have 
clean  boys  to  do  the  world's  work.  It  is  a 
great  responsibility;  we  must  hold  ourselves 
in  readiness  for  it,  physically.  There  is 
another  phase  that  is  more  important.  We 
must  hold  our  moral  standard  high. 

"  I  know  a  funny  story.  Are  there  any 
ladies  present?"  a  young  man  remarked,  as 
he  looked  about  to  make  sure  there  were  no 
ladies  within  hearing  distance. 

"No,  but  there  are  gentlemen  present," 
a  venerable  old  gentleman — I  believe  it  was 
Grant — remarked,  as  he  gave  the  smart 
young  man  a  withering  glance. 

The  standard  of  morals  for  men  must  be 
just  as  high  as  the  standard  for  women. 
The  clean  boy,  the  one  with  clean  lips,  will 
scorn  to  repeat  a  story  that  he  would  not 
tell  'before  his  mother  or  his  sister.  No 
boy  or  man  is  really  clean  who  can  un- 
blushingly  tell  a  questionable  story  or  do 
an  unclean  act. 

"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,"  the  psalmist 
prayed.  So  do  I,  and  I  wish  every  boy  and 
man  would  pray  the  same  prayer.  O  for 
men  of  principle!  Then  our  actions  would 
never  be  questioned.  Then  we  should  not 
transgress  the  laws  of  good  breeding. 

David  knew  the  secret  of  a  clean  life;  it 
is  the  gift,  the  creation,  of  God.  He  alone 
can  change  the  life;  but  every  one  has  his 
own  responsibility  in  the  matter.  No  boy 
is  clean  who  feeds  his  mind  on  unclean  stories 
and  pictures.  No  boy's  mind  is  clear  and 
active  if  it  dwells  on  cheap,  impure  themes. 

And  this  is  the  most  important  phase  of 
the  subject  "Clean  Boys."  A  boy's  body 
and  attire  may  be  immaculate,  his  manners 
polished  and  refined;  but  if  he  has  an  impure 
mind,  with  false,  low  standards  of  morals, 
the  boy — the  man — is  a  failure:  he  is  not  a 
man  at  all;  for  it  takes  good  morals  to  make 
a  true,  clean  man. — Max  Hill,  in  The 
Youths'  Instructor. 


The  Waiting  Time. — Remember  that 
there  is  a  ministry  of  weakness  and  waiting 
as  well  as  of  strength  and  service.  The  non- 
combatants  count.  Mary's  presence  was 
worth  much  more  than  it  cost.  It  is  the 
helpless  people  that  keep  the  world  sweet. 
Take  the  children  and  the  helpless  out  of 
it,  and  nobody  would  want  to  stop  in  it. 
The  presence  of  Mary  had  much  to  do  with 
making  the  Son  of  Thunder  the  Apostle  of 
Love.  Keep  a  brave  heart  and  cultivate  a 
cheerful  spirit.  Days  of  activity  need  to 
be  compensated  by  periods  of  repose.  Grace 
is  as  sufficient  for  suffering  as  for  service, 
and  the  shadow  may  be  more  healing  than 
speech.  The  Lord  is  at  hand.  Look  up 
and  the  light  will  gladden  the  prison  and 
make  radiant  the  soul.  The  greatest  suf- 
ferers have  thus  become  the  greatest  com- 
forters.— Selected. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eleventh  Mo.  4th  to  9th): 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Fourth  and 
Arch    Streets,  Third-day,  Eleventh  Month  5, 
at  10  a.  Si. 

Abington  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,   Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  7, 
at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: — 

Kennett,  at  Kcnnett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 
Eleventh  Month  5,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  5,  at  10  a.  m. 

Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 
Eleventh  Month  5,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 

New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 
Eleventh  Month  6,  at  10  a.  m. 

Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Eleventh  Month  6,  at  10  a.  m. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Month 

6,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  7, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  7,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month 

7,  at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  7, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh 
Month  7,  at  10  a.  m. 

Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Elev- 
enth Month  7,  at  10  a.  m. 

Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 
Eleventh  Month  9,  at  10  a.  m. 

Rebecca  G.  Passmore,  one  of  the  matrons  of 
Westtown  Boarding  School  in  past  years,  has  gone 
to  her  eternal  home.  Our  loss  we  trust  is  her  gain. 
When  her  earthly  tabernacle  was  being  dissolved, 
her  message  to  one  of  her  friends  was: — "I  cannot 
see  very  well,  as  this  note  shows,  but  I  have  blessings 
still  without  number,  for  which  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  My  memory 
is  poor  and  I  often  forget  much,  but  of  His  presence  I 
am  not  forgetful."  Another  testimony  to  the 
power  of  Divine  Grace  to  save  and  keep  through  a 
long  life.    C.  V.  S. 

The  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  building 
of  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Twelfth  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, was  celebrated  last  Seventh-day  afternoon 
and  evening,  by  a  large  gathering  of  Friends,  and 
of  others  who  were  descendants  of  former  members 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  Western  District.  The  program  of  the 
afternoon  meeting,  which  convened  at  four  o'clock, 
consisted  of  "Introductory  Remarks,"  by  Wm.  S. 
Yarhall,  who  acted  as  Chairman;  a  "Historical 
Sketch  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting,"  read  by  Mary 
M.  Vaux  and  "Reminiscences  of  Friends,"  by 
Joshua  L.  Baily,  who  had  been  a  member  of  that 
meeting  since  1832. 

At  the  evening  gathering  Joel  Cadbury  presided. 
Amelia  M.  Gummere  read  a  paper  on  "Quaker 
Philadelphia  in  1812,"  which  was  followed  by  one 
from  Isaac  Sharpless  on  "The  Strength  and  Weak- 
ness of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting." 

Supper  was  served  to  the  large  company  between 
the  afternoon  and  evening  exercises.  It  was  pri- 
vately stated  that  some  eleven  hundred  invitations 
had  been  sent  out  and  six  hundred  acceptances  re- 
ceived. The  dining-room  in  the  house  being  en- 
tirely too  small  to  accommodate  so  many,  a  large 
tent  had  been  erected  in  the  yard  north  of  the 
meeting-house,  connected  to  the  steps  of  the  house 
by  canopies,  and  carpeted  and  seated  with  chairs. 
Here  and  in  the  dining-room  a  bountiful  supper 
was  served  with  excellent  order  and  despatch, 
young  Friends  acting  as  waiters.  Between  meetings 
the  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  was  well 
used.  Several  of  the  English  and  Irish  delegations 
to  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  were  noticed  in  the 
company. 

The  Evangelical  Friend  says  that  The  Five  Years' 
Meeting  opened  at  Indianapolis  on  the  fifteenth, 
with  full  delegations  from  the  various  Yearly  Meet- 
ings composing  it.  Fraternal  delegates  were  present 
from  London  and  Dublin.  Friends  present  from 
Philadelphia  were  given  special  welcome  and  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  discussions.  The 


meeting  adopted  the  following  concerning  the 
Richmond  Declaration  of  Faith: 

The  Five  Years'  Meeting  having  been  requested 
in  minutes  from  Western  Kansas  and  California 
to  take  action  to  interpret  the  clause  concerning  the 
letter  of  George  Fox  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes 
and  the  Richmond  Declaration  of  Faith,  decided 
that  these  documents  are  historic  statements  of 
belief  approved  by  the  Conference  of  1902  and  ap- 
proved again  at  this  time,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  creed. 

At  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  a  minute  of  Brighouse 
Monthly  Meeting  was  presented  on  the  growth  of 
armaments.  Several  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
most  pressing  question  at  present  is  the  interference 
with  liberty  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which 
were  regarded  as  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
our  Society  there,  and  the  prospect  of  similar 
encroachments  in  Great  Britain. 


By  way  of  England,  through  The  British  Friend, 
information  was  received  that,  shortly  after  reaching 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Arthur  Dann  had  a  return  of  the 
trouble  from  which  he  suffered  a  year  ago,  necessitat- 
ing an  operation  which  was  successfully  performed. 
Not  a  few  readers  of  The  Friend  will  recall  hearing 
Arthur  Dann  in  public  ministry  in  our  meeting.--, 
when  he  was  previously  in  America. 


Westtown  Notes. 

None  of  the  Committee  have  attended  Meeting 
with  us  during  the  past  week,  but  we  have  had  the 
acceptable  company  of  Morton  Cogeshall  of  New 
York  on  both  Fifth  and  First-days.  He  and  his 
wife  made  a  week's  visit  at  the  "farm  house"  last 
year,  and  enjoyed  the  outing  so  much  that  they 
repeated  it  again  this  autumn. 

At  our  last  First-day  evening  collection,  Wm.  B. 
Harvey  talked  and  read  to  the  boys  on  "The  Christ 
Life"  and  how  it  should  be  lived  by  a  Westtown 
boy,  and  M.  Elizabeth  Whitacre  spoke  to  the  girls 
on  the  "Life  and  Faith  of  Grenfell." 

The  lecture  course  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
week.  On  Eleventh  Month  1st,  Mary  M.  Vaux 
will  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Canadian 
Rockies."  She  has  the  finest  private  collection  of 
slides  of  this  region  and  it  will  be  a  treat  to  hear 
her  and  to  see  the  pictures.  The  week  following, 
Eleventh  Month  8th,  Robert  Ellis  Thompson  of 
the  Philadelphia  Boys'  High  School  will  give  his 
lecture  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  week  follow- 
ing, Eleventh  Month  15th,  is  the  date  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  W.  O.  S.  A.  in  Philadelphia,  when  several 
of  our  family  will  be  away  from  the  school,  and  no 
lecture  for  that  date  as  yet  has  been  announced; 
it  may  be  omitted  altogether. 

On  the  25th  the  formal  transfer  of  the  New  Lake 
House,  etc.,  to  the  Westtown  Committee  look  place. 
Among  the  Committee  present  were  Charles  S. 
Carter,  William  Evans,  Susanna  T.  Cope,  Martha 
G.  Sheppard,  Walter  Brinton,  Henry  Hall,  Eleanor 
T.  Elkinton  and  others.  Several  members  of  the 
W.  O.  S.  A.  were  also  present,  also  Isaac  Sharp 
and  wife  of  London,  and  especially  to  be  noted, 
Joshua  L.  Baily,  the  donor  of  the  Lake  House  and 
a  generous  contributor  toward  the  Lake.  Samuel 
L.  Smedley  made  a  few  introductory  remarks  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  of  presentation  by  Joshua  L. 
Baily  and  a  few  appropriate  remarks  for  the  Com- 
mittee by' their  Clerk,  Charles  S.  Carter.  The 
school  children  were  present  and  after  the  speech- 
making,  twenty-two  canoes  were  soon  afloat,  and 
every  one  present  was  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
canoe  ride  around  the  lake.  The  event  was  one 
that  will  long  linger  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
were  part  of  it. 

Some  amateur  work  in  agriculture  is  being  done 
by  a  group  of  boys  under  one  of  their  teachers. 
This  includes  practical  study  of  wheat  growing  and 
a  few  kindred  topics.  It  is  a  good  sign  and  promises 
something  for  the  future.  There  has  been  no  defi- 
nite instruction  in  agriculture  at  the  school  since 
the  death  of  Alfred  S.  Haines  three  years  ago;  the 
new  move  may  prove  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  work  in  view  by  the  \Y.  ().  S.  A. 

On  last  Seventh-day  a  team  of  old  scholars  came 
out  and  played  our  boys  at  soccer;  the  previous 
week  there  had  been  a  game  of  hockey  bet  w  een  old 
scholars  and  the  school  on  the  girls'  side. 
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For  not  in  far-off  realms  of  space 

The  Spirit  hath  its  throne : 
In  every  heart  it  findeth  place 

And  waiteth  to  be  known. 

— F.  L.  Hosmer. 


The  world  seemed  empty  and  black  and  cold, 
And  wretched  and  helpless  and  very  old. 
God  gave  me  a  thought:  a  new  world  grew; 
The  thought  created  the  world  anew. 

— S.  W.  Foss. 


Correspondence. 

Tenth  Month  14,  1912. 

At  this  time,  when  the  public  ear  is  constantly 
assailed  with  the  noise  of  wars  or  rumors  of  war 
in  the  near  East,  it  is  cheering  to  be  assured  by 
knowledge  that  the  spirit  which  worketh  not  by 
violence  but  by  the  great  unseen  power  of  love  and 
knowledge  is  steadily  accomplishing  its  benevolent 
work. 

For  some  years  past  a  number  of  good  friends  of 
the  cause  of  Christian  Education  in  Syria,  under 
the  wise  guidance  of  our  friend,  Daniel  Oliver, 
have  contributed  to  the  education  of  a  very  prom- 
ising Druse  young  man  named  Arif  Majeed.  For 
a  year  past  Arif  has  been  a  student  in  the  Prot- 
estant Syrian  College  at  Beyrout.  I  personally 
met  him  upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Syria 
last  year,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  appear- 
ance and  manners,  but  better  still  with  what  I 
learned  of  his  good  record  in  regard  both  to  morals 
and  scholarship.  Within  a  few  days  past  a  letter 
received  from  Daniel  Oliver  further  reports  of  Arif 
Majeed  as  follows: 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  your  boy 
Arif  did  well  at  College  last  year.  His  rank  was 
fourth  in  a  class  of  24,  and  his  average  mark  76s/7. 
He  seems  to  me  to  be  growing  and  developing  won- 
derfully. All  the  Druses  look  up  to  him  and  respect 
him.  He  is  so  quiet,  refined  and  firm  in  his  life  and 
with  a  decided  leaning  to  spiritual  things.  He  never 
misses  a  meeting  or  Bible  class.  I  think  you  can 
have  the  assurance  that  your  financial  help  to  Arif 
is  enabling  him  to  get  an  education  and  training 
which  is  going  to  make  a  fine  man  of  him.  The 
College  reopens  on  the  tenth  of  [Tenth  Month]. 
The  required  amount  will  be  $  100." 

For  any  gift,  whether  great  or  small,  that  any 
may  send  me  to  make  up  this  amount,  I  shall  be 
greatly  indebted.  The  inquiry  may  rise  in  the 
minds  of  some:  "Can  one  be  reasonably  assured 
that  money  is  well  spent  to  provide  a  College  edu- 
cation for  one  young  man?"  A  later  paragraph  in 
the  same  letter  of  Daniel  Oliver,  from  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  gives  a  vivid  and  strong  response  to 
this  quite  natural  inquiry.  Referring  to  local  ex- 
citement, produced  by  the  unrest  in  the  Balkans, 
Daniel  Oliver  says: 

"A  fortnight  ago  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
prevent  a  terrible  outbreak  between  the  Druses 
and  Christians  in  this  district.  A  Christian  was 
murdered  by  a  Druse  and  this  so  influenced  public 
feeling  that  thousands  of  Christians  gathered  from 
different  parts.  The  Druses  did  the  same.  The 
intervention  of  the  British  Consul  General  (who  is 
a  very  strong  man  and  has  immense  influence  over 
Druses  and  Christians  alike)  who  insisted  on  the 
Druses  handing  over  to  justice  the  suspected  man, 
brought  calm  immediately  in  the  midst  of  the  threat- 
ening storm.  The  people  dispersed  at  the  British 
Consul  General's  request,  and  for  the  present,  at 
any  rate,  the  matter  is  at  an  end." 

It  was  character  and  intelligence  that  effected 
this  excellent  result — acting,  it  is  true,  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  a  position  of  exceptional  politi- 
cal and  personal  influence;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  one  such  man  as  Arif  Majeed,  in  whom  we  find 
the  same  qualities — Christian  character,  intelligence, 
and  education — will  prove  a  powerful  force  for  real 
civilization  and  for  varied  forms  of  good  among  a 
people  like  the  Druses,  who  must  follow  just  such 
leaders  in  the  rapidly  accelerating  movement  now 
in  progress  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  A  gift 
for  this  young  man's  education  is  far  more  than  per- 
sonal charity  to  him,  it  is  an  effective  help  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Lebanon. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Herbert  Welsh. 


Gathered  Notes. 

A  woman  Friend  in  Ohio  has  sent  an  article 
prepared  for  The  Friend  which  the  editor  would 
be  glad  to  publish,  if  he  felt  liberty  to  do  so.  It  is 
a  plea  to  voters  not  to  "throw  away  their  votes" 
in  the  approaching  election,  but  to  cast  them  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 
Probably  the  candidates  of  each  of  the  five  political 
parties  will  receive  support  by  the  ballots  of  readers 
of  our  paper.  It  does  not  seem  right,  therefore,  to 
print  the  exercise  of  mind  which  the  Friend  felt 
impressed  to  write,  although  the  editor  fully  sym- 
pathizes with  it. 

"The  National  Reform  Association,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  maintaining  and  promoting 
of  the  Christian  usages,  customs,  laws  and  institu- 
tions in  our  national  life,  proposes  to  send  free  of 
charge  to  aU  pastors  in  the  United  States,  who  will 
on  that  day  or  the  Lord's  Day  preceding  or  follow- 
ing Thanksgiving  preach  on  national  Christianity, 
a  valuable  historical  twenty-page  document  en- 
titled 'Our  Annual  Thanksgiving  Festival,'  by 
R.  C.  Wylie;  also  a  much  larger  document  contain- 
ing the  decision  in  full  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Brewer,  entitled, 
'This  is  a  Christian  Nation.'  For  these  documents 
address  the  National  Reform  Association,  603-604 
Publication  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This  is  the 
Association  that  is  arranging  for  the  Second  World's 
Christian  Citizenship  Conference  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  1913." 

Although  consistent  Friends'  ministers  will  not 
engage  to  preach  at  a  particular  time  or  on  a  given 
subject,  they  and  other  Friends  might  desire  to 
secure  one  or  both  of  the  above  pamphlets. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Ex-President  Roosevelt  was 
fired  at  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  15th  inst.  by 
a  man  named  John  Shrank,  who  was  immediately 
arrested.  The  bullet  struck  a  manuscript  which 
was  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  pocket,  and  retarded  its 
force.  It  is  expected  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  will 
recover. 

Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  has  sent  warning 
to  postmasters,  which  will  be  communicated  to 
the  public,  that  parcels  post  packages  will  not  be 
accepted  for  mailing  unless  they  bear  the  distinctive 
postage  stamps  now  being  prepared  and  have  at- 
tached to  them  the  return  card  of  the  sender.  He 
also  announced  that  enough  of  the  new  stamps 
would  be  ready  in  time  to  inaugurate  the  parcels 
post  system  on  First  Month  1.  If  parcels  post 
packages  do  not  bear  the  special  stamp  they  will 
be  marked  "Held  for  postage"  and  not  sent. 

A  quarantine  has  been  issued  by  this  country 
against  potatoes  imported  from  Germany  because 
of  the  danger,  as  it  is  feared,  of  spreading  potato 
wart,  black  scab  and  potato  canker  in  this  country. 

It  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  took  what  is  regarded  as  a  great  forward  step 
in  conserving  one  of  its  immense  natural  resources 
when  it  decided,  as  was  lately  announced,  to  pur- 
chase the  immense  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  Joseph  Wharton,  in  Atlantic,  Burlington 
and  Camden  Counties.  Within  its  more  than 
100,000  acres  are  three  rivers,  whose  waters  are 
the  purest  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  fact, 
the  watersheds  are  the  largest,  in  which  unpolluted 
water  can  be  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commonwealth  to  preserve 
this  water  supply  and  probably  great  sections  of 
it  will  be  cultivated  that  have  hitherto  been  per- 
mitted to  lie  barren.  There  is  also  room  in  the 
tract  for  an  immense  fish  and  game  preserve,  some- 
thing the  State  sorely  needs.  With  proper  develop- 
ment more  than  400,000,000  gallons  of  water  per 
day  can  be  drawn  from  the  tract,  sufficient  for 
5,000,000  people,  and  this  can  be  delivered  cheaply 
to  the  whole  portion  of  the  State  lying  south  of  the 
Raritan  River  and  will  be  better  water  than  that 
section  can  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

Figures  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  show 
that  in  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  a  great 
many  more  men  and  boys  than  women  and  girls. 
This  is  caused  largely  by  immigration,  for  most 
of  the  immigrants  are  men.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  about  three  million  more  men  and  boys  than 
women  and  girls  in  this  country  at  the  present  time. 

An  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  has  occurred  at 
Troy,  Penna.  On  the  21st  inst.  it  was  stated  from 
that  city  that  several  new  cases  of  typhoid  fever 


developed  to-day,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
cases  since  the  epidemic  started  two  weeks  ago  to 
160.  State  health  officials,  who  are  here,  and  local 
physicians  say  they  believe  they  now  have  the 
epidemic,  the  worst  ever  known  in  this  section,  well 
in  hand.  There  are  250  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  State  at  the  present  time,  although  there  are 
no  general  outbreaks  such  as  that  at  Troy.  There 
are  several  places  under  surveillance  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  and  in  Erie  County. 

Reports  are  made  of  the  recent  large  orders  given 
by  railroad  companies  for  the  purchase  of  cars  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express 
has  ordered  2000  more  refrigerator  cars.  These, 
together  with  the  lot  of  1000  only  recently  ordered, 
will  bring  up  this  line's  total  equipment  to  13,000 
cars.  The  Intercolonial  has  ordered  570  freight 
cars.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  will 
build  3000  freight  cars  at  its  shops.  Other  companies 
have  taken  steps  to  enlarge  their  ability  for  handling 
freight  by  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a  large 
number  of  freight  cars. 

Foreign. — It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive drainage  propositions  ever  undertaken  in 
the  world  has  been  begun  by  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. This  includes  the  drainage  and  reclaiming 
of  a  million  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  delta  of 
lower  Egypt.  This  land,  now  worthless,  will  be 
made  tillable  by  an  expenditure  of  $30,000,000.  . 

The  Balkan  States  have  asked  Turkey  to  grant 
certain  reforms  among  which  are  the  equality  of 
schools  of  whatever  faith;  the  equality  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Turkish  Parliament;  the  admission  of 
Christians  into  every  branch  of  administration  of 
the  empire;  the  formation  of  Christian  military 
divisions.  These  reforms,  the  Balkan  States  de- 
mand, should  be  put  into  execution  by  a  commission 
of  Christians  and  Musselmans,  under  the  auspices 
of  representatives  of  the  Powers.  The  enumeration 
of  the  reforms  is  preceded  by  a  demand  that  Turkey 
demobilize  her  army.  The  governor  of  Adrianople 
has  issued  a  proclamation  warning  residents  to 
husband  their  food  owing  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
vestment of  the  town.  He  recommends  those  able 
to  leave  to  do  so.  A  Servian  army  has  invaded 
Old  Servia.  A  Greek  army  has  entered  Turkish 
territory.  The  Bulgarian  forces  are  fighting  over  a 
wide  semicircular  area  before  Adrianople,  upon 
which  city  they  are  gradually  closing  in.  A  new 
Bulgarian  army  has  invaded  Turkey  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  capturing  several  towns. 


NOTICES. 

Under  care  of  a  committee  of  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  is  appointed 
to  be  held  in  Paiste  Hall,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  on  First- 
day,  Eleventh  Month  10th,  1912,  at  3  o'clock. 
All  interested  are  invited. 


A.  M.  Gooch,  Secretary  of  the  General  Committee 
in  London  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
in  Syria,  founded  by  Theophilus  Waldmeier  in  1896; 
has  come  to  this  country  to  arouse  fresh  interest  in 
the  Hospital.  She  will  be  in  and  near  Philadelphia 
during  the  Eleventh  Month  and  will  be  pleased  to 
address  parlor  meetings,  or  more  public  assemblies, 
and  to  show  lantern  slides.  Those  desiring  to 
make  arrangements  for  meetings  may  address 
R.  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee, 44  Forrest  Building,  119  S.  Fourth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America  will  be  held  in  the  Committee 
Room  of  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Twelfth  Street 
below  Market,  on  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Month 
6th,  1912,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  m.  Friends  generally  are 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  and  take  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  Secretary. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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"Herein  is  Love." 
The  highest  example  of  love  is  to  be  found, 
lot  in  the  realm  of  nature,  but  in  that  of 
5;race — not  in  any  created  person,  but  in 
Him  who  created  all.  Natural  laws  are 
3od's  laws,  but  He  is  greater  than  any 
thing  He  has  made — natural  love  is  of 
Divine  origin,  but  cannot  be  the  measure 
3f  that  which  is  its  source  and  which  must 
infinitely  transcend  it. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  coming 
into  the  world  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  manifesting  Divine  love  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself  for  human  redemption,  gave  the 
measure  of  natural  affection  in  his  oft 
quoted  declaration:  "Greater  love  hath  no 
man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
ife  for  his  friends".    In  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Romans,  Paul  makes  a  similar  statement 
—"Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one 
die:  for  peradventure  for  the  good  man 
some  one  would  even  dare  to  die" — and 
then  he  proceeds  to  declare  the  transcendent 
love,  "in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners 
Christ  died  for  us" — "Christ  died  for  the 
ungodly".    Is  it  surprising  then  that  the 
Apostle  John  wrote:  "Herein  is  love,  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  He  loved  us 
and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins"?  or  again,  "we  love  because  He 
first  loved  us"?    It  is  natural  to  love  those 
who  are  lovely  and  hence  lovable — it  is 
upernatural  to  love  the  unlovely,  the  fro- 
ward  and  perverse.    If  we  were  by  nature 
children  of  God,  instead  of  "children  of 
disobedience",  it  would  be  natural  to  love 
Him  who  is  love,  who  is  worthy  of  all  affec- 
tion as  well  as  all  honor  and  glory.    It  were 
no  marvel  if  we  loved  Him;  but  "herein  is 


ove",  "that  He  loved  us" — the  disobedient, 
sinners,  ungodly. 

The  insufficiency  of  natural  affection  to 
meet  the  Divine  requirement  is  pointedly 
set  forth  by  the  perfect  Teacher  in  the 
"Sermon  on  the  Mount":  "Love  your 
enemies,  .  .  .  that  ye  may  be  sons  of 
your  Father  who  is  in  heaven".  "For  if 
ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye"?  ...  Ye  therefore  shall  be 
perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect". 
It  is  natural  to  love  those  who  love  us,  those 
who  minister  to  our  comfort,  pleasure  and 
happiness;  but  the  supernatural  love  must 
embrace  our  enemies — those  who  hate  us, 
"say  all  manner  of  evil  against  [us]  falsely", 
and  persecute  us.  Not  a  few  are  ready  to 
protest  that  such  perfection  is  unattainable 
in  this  life.  They  insist  that  the  teachings 
of  the  Saviour  in  this  "Sermon"  are  only 
ideal  ethics,  and  are  utterly  incapable  of 
being  practiced  in  everyday  life. 

Upon  those  who  profess  to  be  followers 
of  Christ,  who  have  been  "made  alive" 
with  Him  (Eph.  ii:  2-4),  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  continued  exhibition  of  Divine  love. 
We  must  show  that  we  love  those  who  do 
not  love  us,  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us 
in  our  views,  those  who  oppose  us  and  seek 
to  harm  us,  those  whom  we  believe  to  be 
in  dangerous  error  and  themselves  doing 
wrong — to  truly  love  these  is  God-like, 
Christ-like.    "Some   people   are   so  dis- 
agreeable— always    contrary,  opinionated, 
self-willed,  obstinate"!    This  is  our  op- 
portunity for  a  fresh  revelation  of  the  super 
natural  love.    He  who  permits  us  to  have 
some  of  these  "thorns  in  the  flesh" — seem- 
ing to  us  as  "messengers  of  Satan"  to  buffet 
us — is  saying  to  us,  ' '  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee";  and  He  will  enable  us  to  have  and 
reveal  that  love  which  "suffereth  long  and 
is  kind,  envieth  not,    .    .    .    seeketh  not 
its  own,  is  not  provoked,    .    .    .  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things",  and  "never  faileth". 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  love  for  a  fellow 
believer  and  that  for  a  sinner.  Christ's 
measure  of  the  former  was — "That  ye  love 
one  another  even  as  1  have  loved  you" 
and  the  Apostle  John  says:  "Hereby  know 
we  love,  because  He  laid  down  his  life  for 
us:  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 


he  brethren".  Yet,  if  Christ  so  loved  us 
when  we  were  sinners,  ought  we  no!  to  luve 
thers,  yet  in  sin,  sufficiently  to  cause  us  to 
sacrifice  even  life  itself  that  they  also  may 
<now  this  love?  Perhaps  the  difference  is 
not  so  much  one  of  degree  or  kind  as  one  of 
character.  The  former  is  a  love  of  approba- 
ion,  not  only  of  a  person  but  of  a  character; 
the  other  a  love  of  pity  and  compassion  for 
the  person  only.  The  one  is  an  affection 
of  mutual  relationships,  tastes,  interests  and 
purposes;  the  other  that  based  on  sympathy 
for  another's  need.  Unity  is  not  essential 
to  love — that  yearning  love  for  those  lost 
n  sin — but  the  love  of  Christian  fellowship 
cannot  exist  without  a  good  degree  of  true 
unity. 

Christ  loved  sinners,  but  not  sin.  He  re- 
ceived sinners,  but  not  in  any  sense  which 
carried  with  it  approval  of  wrong.  Only 
n  the  spirit  of  our  Master  shall  we  be  able 
to  love  the  sinner  without  condoning  his  sin. 
We  should  and  may  see  in  the  cross  of 
Calvary  not  only  a  revelation  of  Divine  love 
for  the  sinner,  but  as  certainly  an  indubitable 
evidence  of  God's  eternal  hatred  of  sin. 
Justice  and  mercy,  righteousness  and  for- 
giveness are  embraced  in  the  love  of  Him 
who  "sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the 
world  .  .  .  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins". 

E.  P.S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Plainness  and  Simplicity. 

"If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed." 

In  the  days  of  the  rise  of  Friends  the 
people  of  the  world  were  the  same  as  they 
are  to-day  and  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
the  early  Christian  Church.  Dwelling  in 
the  corruption  of  human  nature  as  it  is  in 
the  "Fall,"  they  were  subject  to  sin.  being 
the  servants  of  it  by  inheritance  through 
the  disobedience  to  Righteousness  (God) 
and  obedience  to  Sin  (Satan)  by  our  first 
parents,  Adam  and  Eve.  In  this  sinful 
state  and  condition  the  manifestation  of 
pride  was  not  wanting,  for  they  were  taught 
by  their  master  who  is  the  essence  of  pride 
and  it  found  much  expression  in  "dress, 
language  and  deportment." 

A  phrase  reputed  to  have  been  uttered 
by  George  Fox  to  William  Penn.in  reference 
to  his  question  concerning  the  wearing  of  a 
carnal  sword  (and  1  believe  much  quoted) 
is,  "Wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst."  It 
cannot  be  deduced  from  this  that  George 
Fox  would  regard  the  wearing  of  a  carnal 
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sword  a  liberty  to  be  indulged  in  by  Friends, 
neither,  I  believe,  would  William  Penn 
have  been  received  into  membership  with 
the  Society  whilst  still  wearing  one.  George 
Fox,  of  whom  William  Penn  afterwards  said 
that  he  was  a  discerner  of  other  men's 
spirits,  realized  that  the  Divine  Power  of 
God,  in  love  and  mercy,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart,  through 
obedience  to  its  manifestations  was  leading 
William  Penn  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
Satan  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  people 
of  God.  It  being  an  important  part  of  the 
ministry  of  that  Godly  elder,  George  Fox, 
to  direct  men  to  the  Divine  Light  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts,  he  was  very  careful  not  to 
draw  them  from  it  in  the  least ;  for  he  preach- 
ed not  himself,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
"made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to 
the  flesh,"  "born  of  the  Virgin  Mary"  "and 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead;"  "also  Christ  in 
you,  the  hope  of  Glory." 

Not  only  did  William  Penn  leave  off  the 
wearing  of  the  carnal  sword,  but  declared 
mightily  against  the  using  of  it;  furthermore 
he  was  led  to  great  simplicity  and  plainness 
in  the  manner  of  his  dress,  language  and 
deportment,  suffering  severely  from  one 
whom  he  loved  very  much  and  desired  to 
please  in  all  good  conscience.  This  he  suf- 
fered before  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  concern  that  has  rested  on  my  mind 
is  that  there  are  many  who  are  deceiving 
themselves  regarding  their  duty  concerning 
plainness  and  simplicity,  and  in  their  haste 
quote  the  foregoing  language,  "wear  it  as 
long  as  thou  canst." 

To  you  who  are  subjecting  yourselves  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Light  of  Christ  Jesus 
in  your  hearts,  which  leads  to  the  crucifying 
of  the  fleshly  part  in  us,  which  leads  to  and 
in  the  "straight  and  narrow  way" — to  you 
who  seek  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  death,  1  would  say,  "  Keep  in- 
ward and  be  faithful,  watch  and  pray  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation  and  God  will 
deliver  you  and  will  teach  you  his  way,  and 
the  Son  shall  make  you  free."  To  you  who 
are  flinching  at  the  cross:  "Remember 
that  no  cross,  no  crown,  and  remember  also 
the  loving  invitation  of  Him  who  is  indeed 
'strength  in  weakness,'  viz:  'Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  1  will  give  you  rest,  take  my  yoke 
upon  you  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my 
burden  is  light.'  'They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.'  Obedi- 
ence alone  is  acceptable  to  God." 

But  to  you  who  are  wantonly  walking  in 
disobedience,  and  pleading  liberty  of  con- 
science for  the  ways  of  darkness  and  self- 
gratification,  I  would  say  with  one  of  old: 
'"Take  heed  of  hypocrisy  and  of  a  rotten 
heart.'  'Mind  the  Light:'  for  even  now  it 
will  lead  you  out  of  all  error  and  into  all 
truth  if  you  obey  it;  yet  if  you  withstand  it, 
it  will  be  your  accuser  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, even  as  now  it  witnesses  against  the 
darkness  in  you." 

"1  beseech  you  therefore  brethren"  that 


ye  be  faithful  in  all  things,  that  ye  might 
grow  "unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ," 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  Grace  in 
your  hearts.  "Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfect,"  but 
as  one  who  feels  constrained  in  love. 

Frederick  C.  Blore. 

Canada. 


[At  the  suggestion  of  a  kind  friend  there 
seem  to  be  two  very  good  reasons  for  re- 
printing the  following  article  from  the 
Association  Monthly  (the  organ  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.). 

First,  the  open  way  to  the  spiritual  life 
is  presented  in  a  manner  at  once  fresh  and 
yet  familiar  to  Friends.  It  is  by  personal 
faithfulness,  step  by  step  to  the  intimation 
of  duty,  that  one  progresses,  and  the  "  gradu- 
alness"  of  the  process  must  not  breed  dis- 
couragement. 

Second,  the  strong  evangelical  note  which 
presents  Jesus  Christ  not  merely  as  an 
example,  but  as  the  source  of  power,  will 
make  clear  to  any  who  may  have  questioned 
it,  the  fact  that  this  is  the  principal  resource 
of  such  settlement  work  as  that  in  Kensing- 
ton— under  the  name  of  the  Lighthouse. 
-J.  H.  B.] 

A  Vesper  Talk  * 

JESSIE  WOODROW  WILSON. 

This  occasion  reminds  me  of  a  house- 
party  which  I  recently  attended.  It  was 
in  the  country,  and  my  host  and  hostess 
knew  so  much  about  the  birds,  the  flowers, 
the  trees,  the  stars,  the  formation  of  the 
land,  and  everything  else  about  us,  including 
snakes,  that  I  was  impressed  by  a  sense  of 
my  own  ignorance.  A  kind  of  despair 
settled  upon  me,  for  they  were  so  far  ahead  of 
me — how  could  I  ever  hope  to  catch  up? 
It  was  no  use  even  beginning,  for  when  I 
reached  the  point  where  they  were  they 
would  be  just  as  far  ahead  again.  But  my 
friends  said:  "Just  begin;  try  to  learn  some- 
thing for  yourself,  and  see  what  happens!" 
At  last  I  did  begin.  Another  of  the  guests, 
as  ignorant  as  I  was,  went  with  me.  We 
carried  a  very  simple  little  bird-primer  with 
us.  We  climbed  fences,  we  splashed  through 
marshy  places,  we  explored  woods,  meadows, 
and  plowed  ground.  When  we  saw  a  bird 
we  had  to  beg  him  to  sit  quite,  quite  still 
until  we  had  looked  through  the  whole  book 
and  identified  him  by  his  picture.  But 
when  we  had  found  the  picture — if  the  bird 
had  stayed — he  was  ours  forever,  and  ours 
in  a  way  that  would  have  been  impossible 
if  we  had  merely  accepted,  unquestioningly, 
what  others  could  have  told  us  about  him. 
We  came  home  very  tired  with  twenty-four 
of  the  most  common  varieties  of  birds,  spar- 
rows, robins,  swallows,  crows,  and  so  forth, 
to  our  credit,  but  they  were  for  the  first  time 
ours.  We  had  begun  to  discover  them  for 
ourselves,  we  had  felt  the  same  thrill  that 
all  bird-lovers  have  felt  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  had  fallen  under  the  spell  of  the 
same  fascination  which  had  lured  them  into 
desiring  and  seeking  further  knowledge  and 
further  discovery. 

*School-girls'  Conference,  Eagles  Mere,  Pa. 


1  had  somewhat  of  the  same  experience 
in  college  when,  in  my  freshman  year,  I 
entered  a  Bible-study  class.  The  leader, 
a  young  alumna,  knew  so  much,  could  get 
so  much  that  I  had  never  dreamed  existed 
out  of  the  simplest  Bible  passage,  that  I 
was  tempted  to  yield  to  the  same  kind  of 
despair,  and  in  my  admiration  for  her 
achievements  put  off  beginning  to  leant 
anything  for  myself.  But  the  leader  said, 
"Just  begin;  study  this  a  little  for  yourself 
and  see  what  happens."  At  last  I  did  begin. 
Then  gradually  those  pages  became  illu- 
mined, the  thrill  of  discovery  lured  me  on, 
and  I  began  to  enter  for  myself  into  the 
rich  inherftance  which  is  just  as  great  and 
just  as  wonderfully  satisfying  for  the  latest 
comer  as  it  was  for  those  first  disciples 
twenty  centuries  ago.  To  know  out  of  one's 
own  experience,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  hear- 
say, that  is  a  joy  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

1  am  sure  many  of  these  secretaries  here 
might  have  been  frightened  and  would 
certainly  have  been  surprised,  if  they  had 
been  told  when  they  were  school-girls  what 
an  extraordinary  privilege  and  opportunity 
was  to  be  theirs.  It  is  very  easy  to  overlook 
the  gradualness  and  naturalness  of  the  way 
between  us  and  the  highpoint  of  achieve- 
ment, and  to  exclaim,  "  1  can  never  step  from 
here  up  there!"  It  is  quite  true  we  cannot  j 
—in  one  step. 

Even  simpler  things  than  being  a  secre- 
tary, very  simple  things  indeed  sometimes  j 
seem  hard.  I  remember  how  hard  it  was 
when  I  first  went  visiting  alone  in  the  mill, 
district  of  Philadelphia.  I  went  up  the 
steps  of  the  first  house  three  times  before  I 
had  the  courage  to  knock,  and  then  it  was! 
not  in  my  own  strength  that  I  was  able  to 
do  it.  But  the  woman  who  opened  the  door, 
instead  of  giving  me  the  grim  and  suspicious 
greeting  I  had  expected,  said:  "If  you're 
from  the  Lighthouse  come  in!"  Only,  as  it 
happened,  she  said  it  in  Scotch,  "  If  you're 
frae  the  Lichthous  come  awa  ben,  deerie!" 
How  many  times  during  these  months  I 
longed  for  self-confidence,  until  I  slowly 
discovered  that  self-confidence  is  a  barrier 
to  the  perception  of  spiritual  things.  It 
acts  as  a  blind  to  keep  one  from  even  seeing 
the  fields  for  spiritual  discovery  and  ad- 
venture that  lie  on  both  sides  of  one.  It  is 
only  as  we  come  in  the  name  and  in  the- 
strength  of  Jesus  Christ  and  not  of  ourselves 
that  we  gain  a  welcome  into  the  hearts  of 
people  and  hear  a  glad  "Come  in!" 

If  through  lack  of  courage  we  fail  to  begin  j 
to  seek  the  spiritual  life,  or  if  through  self- 
sufficiency  we  blind  ourselves  to  its  existence, 
how  can  we  ever  become  all-around  women? 
I  believe  every  young  girl  has  the  deep, 
though  unspoken  longing  in  her  heart  that 
she  may  grow  to  noble  and  well-rounded 
womanhood.  The  dread  of  becoming  pe- 
culiar, laughable  or  pitiable,  is  very  strong 
with  her  then.  In  fact  we  hate  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  such  words  ever  being  ap- 
plicable to  us.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize; 
that  at  this  very  moment  there  are  decisions 
to  be  made  which  will  inevitably  either  limit  i 
us,  and  make  us  peculiar  in  proportion  as 
we  are  limited,  or  free  every  talent  for 
perfect  and  symmetrical  growth?  For  pe- 
culiar, laughable,  and  pitiable  people  are 
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merely  those  who  have  allowed  only  one 
or,  at  most,  a  few  sides  of  themselves  to 
develop.  The  "horsy"  woman,  the  man- 
nishly  athletic  woman,  the  "fashion  plate," 
the  "  book  worm,'  have  each  and  all  allowed 
some  part  of  themselves  to  die,  and  as  a 
result  they  are  laughed  at  and  called  "  queer." 
More  pitiable  still  are  the  women — and 
there  are  many  of  them — who,  with  a  vision 
of  great  world  service,  start  out  to  do  their 
share  of  it  in  their  own  strength.  All  the 
inspiration  of  an  understanding  of  God's 
gracious  purposes,  all  the  inexpressible  joy 
of  communion  with  him,  all  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  nearness  of  a  Divine  Helper, 
Comforter  and  Friend,  is  unknown  to  them. 
They  have  not  taken  hold  of  their  inherit- 
ance, so  when  failure,  sorrow,  and  death 
come  they  can  only  despair. 

This  spiritual  knowledge,  so  necessary 
for  a  complete  life,  so  beautifully  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  older  women  whom  we  admire 
— how  shall  we  who  are  young  set  about 
attaining  it?  In  the  words  of  my  bird- 
loving  friends,  "Just  begin,  and  see  for 
yourselves  what  happens."  The  first  taste 
of  discovery  will  lead  us  on  till  we,  too,  take 
our  places  as  possessors  of  the  promises  and 
sharers  in  the  great  inheritance.  The  way 
to  know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  difficult  way. 
As  we  learn  to  know  any  friend  here  we  can 
learn  to  know  Him.  First,  talk  to  Him.  We 
call  talking  with  Jesus  "prayer"  because 
we  want  to  include  in  one  word  three  kinds 
of  talking:  thanking,  praising,  and  asking. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  because  we  use  a 
special  word  we  have  come  to  look  upon 
prayer  as  a  very  different  and  more  difficult 
thing  than  ordinary  human  intercourse  is. 
Jesus  is  a  living  friend  and  we  must  talk  to 
Him  just  as  we  do  with  other  friends.  You 
know  what  you  would  think  of  one  who 
would  receive  all  you  have  to  give  of  love 
and  care  and  lovingly  prepared  gifts  and 
yet  would  never  say  "Thank  you."  But 
we  are  often  guilty  of  that  discourtesy  to- 
ward Him  who  should  be  our  dearest  friend. 
You  know,  also,  how  you  feel  when  someone 
whom  you  love  and  who  loves  you  forgets 
for  a  long  time  to  tell  you  what  she  thinks 
of  you.  I  know  that  1  long  unutterably  at 
times  for  people  whom  I  know  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  love  me  dearly  to  merely 
say,  "I  love  you."  Again  we  often  ask  a 
question  and  forget  to  wait  or  even  listen 
for  an  answer.  In  a  room  full  of  people 
this  often  happens.  In  the  same  way,  when 
our  minds  are  crowded  with  many  thoughts, 
we  ask  God  for  things  which  He  is  holding 
out  to  us,  and  never  see  them,  we  ask  Him 
for  advice  which  He  is  giving  us  in  the  clear- 
est way,  and  never  hear  it.  Of  course  it  is 
harder  to  hear  God's  answers  because  they 
are  not  spoken  audibly,  but  our  experience 
with  other  friends  has  shown  us  that  we 
very  often  know  their  unspoken  thoughts. 
When  we  know  a  friend  so  well  that  we 
understand  the  principles  that  control  her, 
the  ideals  which  inspire,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  limit  her,  we  do  not  need 
words  to  know  pretty  accurately  her  thought 
on  any  particular  subject. 

Thus  a  second  way  to  learn  to  know  Jesus 
Christ  is  through  these  wonderful  books  of 
the  Bible,  which  are  given  us  that  we  might 


know  the  purposes  and  understand  the 
moving  principles  of  God  himself,  and  un- 
derstand his  answers  without  the  necessity 
of  words.  To  this  talking  with  Him  and 
this  studying  his  words  we  must  add  doing 
his  will  as  we  learn  to  know  it.  1  could  have 
talked  with  my  hosts  about  birds  for  many 
days  and  read  many  books  about  them, 
too,  without  learning  as  much  as  I  did  in 
that  one  short  afternoon  of  actual  search 
for  them  in  the  places  where  1  had  reason 
to  believe  1  should  find  them.  1  would 
certainly  never  have  experienced  that  thrill 
of  discovery  which  allied  me  to  all  the  dis- 
coverers since  the  world  began.  So  as 
you  learn  where  Jesus  is  to  be  found,  in 
what  He  is  interested,  and  what  He  is  doing 
in  the  world,  go  after  Him  there,  and  by 
working  with  Him  really  learn  of  Him  and 
make  his  friendship  a  part  of  your  real 
existence. 

Thus  a  well-rounded  womanhood  and  all 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world 
can  be  attained  if  in  the  strength  of  our 
friend  Jesus  Christ  we  ourselves  set  forth 
on  the  road  of  achievement.  This  we  can 
do  with  the  fullest  assurance  that  on  the 
way  we  shall  find  abundant  joy  and  most 
thrilling  adventures  and  discoveries. — The 
Association  Monthly. 

For  "The  Friend." 

There  and  Here  in  Travel. 

CHAS.  E.  GAUSE. 

"  When  you  hear  a  person  ask  why  Ameri- 
cans visit  Europe  before  seeing  their  own 
country,"  said  a  woman  familiar  with  both 
hemispheres,  "send  him  to  me.  I  can  give 
six  reasons,  any  of  them  sufficient."  The 
travel-lecturer  Elmendorf,  who  has  gone  up 
and  down  the  earth  these  twenty  years,  is 
free  to  say,  "As  a  nation  we  Americans  do 
not  know  how  to  take  care  of  tourists." 
Probably  most  of  our  countrymen  who  are 
entitled  to  an  opinion  feel  the  same.  They 
experience  less  anxiety  and  vexation  in 
Europe  than  at  home,  however  unfamiliar 
with  foreign  languages  they  may  be  and 
however  unlike  Europeans  in  sympathies, 
prejudices  and  points  of  view.  "Are  not 
hotels  there  both  great  and  small,"  they 
would  reply  if  questioned,  "furnished  com- 
fortably, neatly  kept,  supplied  with  good 
food,  reasonable  in  price,  and  managed  by 
men  polite  and  helpful?  Do  not  those  you 
deal  with  in  stores,  on  railways  and  at  hotels 
usually  speak  English?  How  frequent  and 
excellent  the  train  service!  how  easy  to 
employ  a  porter!  how  moderate  the  charge 
for  a  conveyance  of  any  kind!  how  ready  is 
everybody  to  help  the  traveller!  It  must 
be  admitted  our  country  affords  inferior 
accommodation." 

Perhaps  it  does,  but  tell  the  story  through 
and  it  will  furnish,  like  Tom  Touchy's 
quarrel,  so  much  to  say  on  both  sides  that 
one  may  salve  one's  patriotism  by  concluding 
that  after  all  America  is  for  Americans  the 
easiest  country  to  travel  in.  So  it  seems  to 
me.  Travel  abroad  is,  to  be  sure,  more 
varied  and  educative  than  here,  and  people 
do  well  to  go  there  first  and  oftenest;  but 
there  are  conditions,  even  in  the  British 
Isles,  where  one  feels  most  at  home,  that 


keep  one  more  or  less  on  tenters.  For  one 
thing  the  make-up  of  European  trains  is 
not  simple.  With  us  one  distinguishes  at 
a  glance  a  Pullman  from  a  day  coach,  and 
one  knows  the  foremost  passenger  car  to 
be  the  smoker.  There  a  train  may  be  in- 
discriminately made  up  of  two  or  three 
classes  that  look  alike  outside  and  differ 
inside  chiefly  in  the  color  of  their  upholstery. 
Some  compartments  of  each  class  may  be 
for  women  only,  some  for  smokers,  some  for 
non-smokers.  The  doctrine  of  chances  will 
show  here  considerable  opportunity  of  get- 
ting into  the  wrong  place.  Nor  is  much 
help  given  by  having  the  destination  of  the 
train  and  its  principal  stops  announced. 
You  have  to  ask  somebody.  And  yet  in 
places  abroad,  though  by  no  means  every- 
where, one  finds  the  best  of  all  despatching 
devices,  an  arm  pointing  to  the  track  on 
which  the  train  is  coming,  with  a  list  of 
stops  to  be  made,  and  a  dial  showing  when 
the  train  is  due.  This  signal  is  particularly 
useful  where  people  of  different  nationalities 
come  together,  since  information  addressed 
to  the  eye  is  easier  to  understand  than  in- 
formation addressed  to  the  ear.  The  trouble 
is  the  device  is  not  often  enough  used. 

When  to  leave  a  train  in  Europe  the 
traveller  must  usually  tell  by  looking  for  the 
name  of  the  station,  not  by  hearing  it  called. 
In  fact  safeguards  based  on  the  voice  are 
chiefly  employed  in  our  country.  We  take 
the  greatest  pains  to  prevent  people  from 
going  astray.  Though  abroad  one  may 
engage  seats  in  an  express  train  the  day 
before,  such  reservations  are  not  frequent, 
whereas  every  Pullman  ticket  carries  its 
number  of  seat  and  relieves  the  holder  of 
anxiety  about  getting  a  place  and  of  need 
to  push  in  ahead  of  others.  Surely  no  one 
acquainted  with  our  system  of  managing 
baggage  would  willingly  see  it  supplanted 
by  the  European  system.  Certain  roads 
there  weigh  and  charge  for  every  piece  not 
carried  by  hand.  Others  give  paper  checks. 
Still  others  label  the  trunk  but  give  the 
passenger  nothing  to  show  for  it.  English 
railways  are  particularly  loose  in  this  respect, 
requiring  the  traveller  to  see  that  his  baggage 
is  put  on  the  train,  is  changed  at  a  junction, 
and  is  claimed  at  end  of  journey.  The 
Irishman  of  the  story  was  half  justified  in 
thrusting  his  head  out  the  car  window  at 
every  stop  and  shouting,  "Oi  say  there,  is 
me  tronk  all  roight?"  Our  system  of  giving 
baggage  into  the  entire  charge  of  railway 
and  express  agents  draws  too  heavily  upon 
British  confidence.  The  Englishman  is  as 
much  disturbed  by  being  relieved  of  this 
care  as  we  are  by  having  it  put  upon  us. 
Most  of  all  travel  in  our  own  country  is 
made  easy  by  the  feeling  that  we  are  in 
our  own  country,  that  we  understand  the 
intent  and  scope  of  regulations,  that  we  do 
not  speak  like  foreigners,  that  we  know  our 
own  rights  and  privileges  and  other  people's 
duties,  and,  though  they  may  live  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent,  that  we  have  the 
same  traditions  and  viewpoint  with  those 
about  us. 

The  word  America  as  used  in  these  lines 
must  be  understood  to  mean,  as  it  means 
abroad,  the  United  States.  If  the  term 
included  Canada  the  contention  at  the 
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opening  of  this  sketch  would  seem  to  me 
sustained,  since  Canada,  at  least  the  Canadi- 
an Pacific  Railway,  has  yet  to  learn  the  art 
of  making  travel  easy.  Having  a  grievance 
in  that  quarter  I  shall  take  this  chance  to 
air  it,  but  first,  by  way  of  contrast  and  em- 
phasis, let  me  tell  how  Norway  takes  care 
of  tourists. 

About  sixty  years  ago  an  Englishman 
named  Bennett  established  himself  in  Nor- 
way as  a  travellers'  agent.  The  business, 
continued  since  his  death  by  the  Bennett 
Sons,  is  so  ably  carried  on  that  to  an  im- 
portant extent  it  controls  the  field.  To 
lose  their  confidence  would  be  serious  to 
those  who  deal  with  travellers;  not  to  avail 
oneself  of  their  help  would  mean  to  many 
visitors  disappointment  and  delay.  Ac- 
cordingly on  reaching  Christiania  my  sister 
and  I  asked  Bennetts'  to  make  us  an  itinerary 
lasting  a  month  and  including  what  is  most 
worth  seeing  as  far  north  as  Trondhjem, 
to  provide  tickets  for  the  entire  journey,  to 
name  the  hotels  we  should  use,  and  to 
furnish  meal  tickets  for  the  month.  Next 
day  everything  was  ready.  A  sheet  of 
stout  paper  attached  to  and  folding  into  a 
little  red  case  showed  what  we  should  do 
each  day.    Here  are  the  first  few  entries: 

"June  20,  Thursday,  Dept.  Christiania,  East  Station, 
by  train,  7  a.  m. 

Breakfast  and  luncheon  in  dining-car. 

Arrive  Finse,  3.33  p.  m.    Finse  Hotel. 
June  21,  Friday,  Dept.  Finse  by  train,  3.43  p.  m. 

Arrive  Myrdal,  4.30  p.  m. 

Drive  to  Flaam,  2]/2  hours.  Fretheim  Hotel. 
June  22,  Sat.    Dept.  Flaam  by  boat,  8  a.  m." 

In  a  case  that  comfortably  fitted  into 
one's  pocket  were  transportation  coupons 
for  the  whole  journey,  one  leaf,  counting 
for  two  persons,  to  be  torn  out  for  every 
drive,  every  journey  by  rail,  every  journey 
by  water.  In  another  case  of  the  same 
size  were  coupons  for  the  meals  of  the  month, 
no  matter  where  taken,  each  coupon  again 
counting  for  us  both.  Before  we  left 
Christiania  Bennetts'  had  notified  every 
hotel  we  should  use  of  our  coming,  had 
reserved  places  on  two  or  three  boats  where 
the  journey  would  last  all  night,  had  ordered 
a  stolkjaerre  to  be  ready  wherever  we  should 
need  one,  that  is  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  places, 
and  had  supplied  us  with  a  complete  tariff 
of  gratuities.  It  may  be  of  interest  that 
the  entire  cost  of  this  month  for  each  person, 
except  gratuities,  which  were  numerous  but 
light,  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  to  follow  the  itinerary. 
So  long  as  weather,  health  and  inclination 
favor  it,  such  a  scheme  reduces  to  a  minimum 
the  delays  and  annoyances  of  travel;  the 
objections  to  it  are  that  it  obliges  one  to 
set  out  rain  or  shine  (and  Norwegian  weather 
is  no  match  for  that  of  California),  to  start 
perhaps  with  a  headache,  or  to  leave  some 
enchanting  spot  too  soon.  Happily  none 
of  these  objections  obtained  in  our  case. 
Skies  were  kindly;  health  was  good;  there 
was  no  hurry;  only  once,  and  then  not 
seriously,  did  an  appointment  fail.  Day 
after  day  we  went  into  hotels,  gave  our 
name,  found  ourselves  expected  and  every- 
thing ready.  Or  we  left  train  or  boat  and 
there  was  a  carriage  waiting.  If  it  was 
from  hotel  to  train  a  porter  went  with  us, 


picked  out  a  right  compartment,  put  our 
suit  cases  into  the  rack,  and  wished  us  a 
pleasant  journey.  Norway  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  tourists. 

Now  shall  we  see  how  the  Canadian  Pacific 
manages  it?  In  the  spring  of  191 1  I  went 
to  its  Philadelphia  office  for  information 
regarding  a  tour  through  British  Columbia, 
to  Skagway,  among  the  Pacific  coast  towns 
to  Pasadena,  and  so  on.  The  agent  made 
a  note  of  my  inquiry  and  asked  me  to  call 
in  about  a  week.  After  a  week  I  called, 
only  to  find  however  that  the  clerk  who 
was  charged  with  our  case  had  in  the  mean 
time  taken  employment  elsewhere  and  had 
left  no  data  for  us.  The  agent  made  another 
note  of  the  matter  and  asked  me  to  call 
after  another  week.  When  at  last  informa- 
tion had  come,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Philadelphia  office  could  quote  prices  and 
make  reservations  and  receive  money,  but 
could  sell  no  bona-fide  tickets  except  from 
Philadelphia  to  Toronto.  It  issued  a  strip 
of  paper  three  or  four  feet  long  in  imitation 
of  the  real  railway  ticket,  it  issued  a  card  of 
reservations  on  the  Great  Lakes,  a  second 
reservation  in  a  sleeping-car  across  the  plains, 
and  a  third  for  the  Alaskan  journey;  but 
while  all  these  except  the  sleeper  certificate 
had  to  be  paid  for  in  Philadelphia,  none  was 
good  to  use  till  reviewed  by  the  office  in 
Toronto.  There  I  accordingly  handed  over 
our  yard-long  ribbons  to  a  clerk  who  spent 
an  hour  tearing  them  to  pieces,  looking  into 
time-tables,  consulting  other  clerks,  and 
pasting  together  the  fragments  with  addi- 
tions. At  another  counter  they  told  me 
that  as  our  lake-boat  certificate  called  for 
upper-deck  rooms,  whereas  by  mistake  we 
had  been  charged  for  lower-deck  rooms,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  ten  dollars  extra. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "give  us  lower-deck 
rooms."  The  clerk,  taking  the  simplest 
though  an  unscrupulous  way  out  of  the 
trouble,  replied,  "They  are  all  sold."  It 
turned  out  later  that  not  half  of  them  were 
occupied,  yet  the  boat  was  owned  and 
managed  by  the  railroad.  At  a  third 
counter  in  the  Toronto  office  I  applied  for 
sleeping-car  tickets.  Said  the  clerk,  "We 
don't  issue  them  here:  I'll  have  to  wire  to 
Montreal.  Come  in  to-morrow  afternoon." 
Next  day  tickets  were  there,  but  instead  of 
for  the  section  reserved  three  weeks  before 
they  were  for  two  upper  berths.  That 
wouldn't  do,  we  must  have  our  section;  but 
as  the  lake  tickets  admitted  of  no  longer 
delay  the  clerk  promised  to  order  new 
sleeping-car  tickets  to  be  sent  from  Montreal 
to  Fort  William,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  where  one  leaves  boat  for 
train.  Three  days  later  the  station  master 
at  Fort  William  knew  nothing  about  them, 
but  said  that  if  we  would  travel  in  a  day 
coach  fourteen  hours  to  Winnepeg,  there 
would  be  no  further  trouble.  That  we 
refused  to  do.  Our  reservation  was  for 
this  train;  here  was  number  of  car  and 
number  of  section.  "Then,"  said  he,  "if 
you  just  get  on  board  and  claim  it,  perhaps 
it  will  be  all  right."  And  it  was.  The 
passenger  occupying  it  withdrew  without 
protest,  and  no  one  afterward  laid  claim  to  it. 

For  the  Alaskan  cruise,  on  another  C.  P. 
R.  boat,  the  Philadelphia  office  had  sold 


us  a  card  bearing  name  of  vessel,  date  and 
port  of  sailing,  and-  number  of  our  state- 
rooms and  of  our  berths,  but  not  good  for 
the  voyage.  The  card  must  be  exchanged 
in  Vancouver  for  a  ticket.  On  receiving  it 
there  a  clerk  busied  himself  thirty  minutes 
consulting  maps  and  schedules  and  in  past- 
ing together  fragments  of  paper  into  three- 
foot  strips,  which  strips  a  few  hours  later 
we  handed  to  the  purser  and  saw  no  more. 

"Strange  such  a  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee." 

Once  again  on  the  journey,  though  the 
C.  P.  R.  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  final 
validation,  those  tickets  had  to  be  mangled 
It  was  in  San  Francisco.  Beyond  there,  no 
matter  if  the  coupons  did  name  every  stage 
of  the  way,  they  were  void  unless  validated 
As  directed  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  but  was  told  to  report 
at  their  other  office.  "No  tickets  validated 
here,"  said  a  clerk  at  the  other  office.  "  You 
must  go  to  the  rear  of  a  gents'  furnishing 
store  farther  up  this  street."  A  young  man 
with  the  usual  outfit  of  scissors  and  paste- 
pot  was  waiting  in  the  rear  of  the  gents' 
furnishing  store  for  victims  like  ourselves. 
For  the  consideration  of  one  dollar  he  cut 
our  tickets  into  sections,  pasted  them  togeth 
er  again,  stamped  them  on  the  back,  and 
sent  us  away  convinced  that  "  pigs  is  pigs." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  newspapers 
reported  the  sermon  of  a  Philadelphia 
doctor  of  divinity  correctly  when  they  made 
him  say  that  "probably  every  man  and 
woman  that  went  down  with  the  Titanic 
died  repentant;"  and  that  while  "many  of 
the  victims  had  doubtless  lived  mainly  for 
pleasure,  their  act  of  self-sacrifice  would 
probably  go  far  toward  securing  Divine 
forgiveness  for  their  souls."  There  are  three 
serious  objections  to  such  language.  One 
is,  that  is  it  far  from  being  Protestant; 
another  is,  that  it  is  not  Protestant,  because 
it  is  not  evangelical;  and  a  third  is,  that  it 
is  not  evangelical,  because  it  is  not  Scrip- 
tural. It  is  far  more  probable  that  those 
who  lived  without  God  also  died  without 
Him.  A  terror-begotten  repentance  is  possi 
ble,  of  course,  but  not  common  or  probable. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  teaching  of 
justification  by  works?  We  hear  much 
nowadays  of  salvation  by  character,  or 
salvation  by  good  works;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  it  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  as 
tounded  when  we  hear  it  from  Protestant 
pulpits. — The  Lutheran. 

The  Seed  of  Wisdom. — There  is  but  one 
door  of  life,  and  there  is  not  another;  which 
door  is  Christ  the  Seed;  which  Seed  is  re 
vealed  within,  there  to  break  the  wisdom, 
strength,  and  head  of  the  serpent;  and  so 
far  as  He  breaks  it  there,  redemption  and 
freedom  is  witnessed  from  it,  and  no  fur- 
ther. Oh!  that  ye  might  receive  an  under- 
standing from  the  Lord,  and  be  taught 
by  Him  to  deny  and  part  with  the  under- 
standing which  is  not  of  Him,  that  you 
might  see  things  from  Him,  and  in  his 
light,  which  you  have  not  yet  seen;  and 
consider  aright  of  that  which  the  enemy 
hitherto,  by  his  subtlety,  hath  prejudiced 
you  against.— -Isaac  Penington. 


Eleventh  Month  7,  1912. 
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Conscription  in  the  Colonies. 

HERBERT  CORDER. 

In  venturing  to  write  on  the  Defence  Acts 
in  the  Colonies  which  embody  for  the  first 
time  in  our  British  history  a  "universal 
obligation  to  be  trained"  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts),  one  is  impressed 
with  the  many  issues  involved,  educational, 
social,  economic,  humanitarian,  and  re- 
ligious. These  questions  of  great  magnitude 
are  being  discussed  at  the  antipodes,  in  the 
press,  on  the  platform,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
private  life,  as  vitally  affecting  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  the  race,  the  just  relation- 
ship and  legal  limits  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Christian  Churches, 
and  above  all  others  the  limits  of  State 
interference  in  the  "free  exercise  of  religion." 
Adequately  to  deal  with  all  these  issues  is 
obviously  impossible:  the  forcing  of  the 
Conscience,  which  this  demand  on  the  part 
.of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand 
is  now  making,  is  the  main  issue  around  which 
a  stubborn  and  resolute  opposition  has 
arisen,  an  opposition  such  as  we  in  Great 
Britain  have  never  witnessed. 

Whilst  it  is  true  that  the  Colonial  has 
apparently  acquiesced  in  the  passing  of 
these  laws,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  in  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  he  has  ac- 
quiesced because  he  has  not  understood. 
To-day,  but  imperfectly  he  grasps  the  re- 
quirements of  these  Defence  Acts,  the  wide 
powers  which  they  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  authorities,  or  his  own  perilous 
position  in  view  of  the  determination  of  the 
military  party  to  extend  the  operations  of 
the  conscript  principle  as  occasion  may 
require.  Before  embodying  in  the  law  the 
principle  of  compulsion  in  this  matter,  with 
all  its  attendant  penalties,  a  more  constitu- 
tional procedure  ought  surely  to  have  been 
followed.  In  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  men  and  women  electors  were 
never  consulted,  nor  were  these  Acts  ever 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people 
of  these  democratic  and  enlightened  States 
before  they  became  law. 

On  my  return  home,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  I  drew  attention  to  the 
bye-election  in  Christchurch  in  August, 
191 1,  when  L.  M.  Isitt  was  returned  to 
Parliament,  this  being  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Defence  question  had  been  raised 
as  a  direct  issue.  The  Christchurch  Press  of 
August  1 6th,  in  its  leading  article,  stated  that 

"the  most  important  question  on  which  the  can- 
didates differ  is  that  of  National  Defence.  [L.  M.] 
Isitt  is  prepared  to  abolish  the  compulsory  clauses 
and  to  wreck  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  Lord  Kitch- 
ener. We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  "most  serious 
issues  ever  presented  to  a  New  Zealand  constitu- 
ency. We  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  return  of  [L.  M.]  Isitt  to-morrow  will  be  a 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  our  admirably  devised  system 
of  national  defence." 

This  quotation  must  serve  as  typical  of 
the  attitude  of  the  press  throughout  the 
country,  which  almost  without  exception 
was  and  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  principle 
of  compulsory  military  training  and  service. 
[L.  M.]  Isitt  won  his  election  by  a  large  ma- 


jority. As  the  General  Election  approached 
in  [Eleventh  Month]  of  last  year,  Sir  Joseph 
Ward,  the  Premier  and  his  Cabinet,  in- 
creasingly betrayed  a  nervous  apprehension. 
The  rooted  dislike  of  a  large  and  increasing 
number  throughout  the  colony  to  any  form 
of  enforced  military  service  was  undoubtedly 
a  determining  factor  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  which  under  Seddon  and 
Ward  had  held  undisputed  sway  since  1893. 

In  a  few  months  Australia,  at  the  ap- 
proaching General  Election,  will  be  having 
its  first  opportunity  of  expressing  its  verdict 
on  the  Defence  Act  and  its  administration. 
Already  the  Government  shows  nervousness, 
hesitating  to  precipitate  matters,  reducing 
the  fine  for  non-compliance  from  £100  to 
£5,  and  it  is  afraid  of  any  further  stirring  up 
of  the  feeling  of  indignation  which  has  been 
aroused  by  the  administration  of  the  Act. 


It  may  be  that  all  the  readers  of  The 
Friend  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
clauses  of  these  Acts,  and  have  not  fully 
grasped  their  scope.  Under  them  all  sub- 
jects of  "British"  birth  are  liable  after  six 
months'  residence,  with  certain  exceptions, 
to  undergo  military  training  in  New  Zealand 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-five, 
and  in  Australia  from  twelve  to  thirty. 
The  periods  of  training  are,  in  New  Zealand, 
for  Junior  Cadets  not  less  than  fifty-two 
hours  in  each  year,  "provided  that  the 
Minister  for  Education  may  at  any  time 
require  attendance  at  such  drills  or  parades 
as  he  thinks  fit." 

In  Australia  the  period  is  not  to  exceed 
120  hours.  For  Senior  Cadets  in  New 
Zealand  it  is  "  not  to  exceed  six  whole  days, 
twelve  half-days  and  twenty-four  night 
drills  or  their  equivalents."  The  Citizen 
Force  in  Australia  is  called  upon  for  sixteen 
days'  service  each  year.  Teachers  in  schools 
if  employed  under  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, are  required  "to  act  in  a  military 
capacity  as  instructors  for  Junior  Cadets;" 
and  "every  person  who  fails  to  do  so  is 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50.''  Such 
appointments  vest  in  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, with  the  consent  of  the  Commandant. 

Some  may  regard  the  periods  of  training 
as  not  excessive  and  may  think  that  such 
opposition  as  has  been  aroused  is  somewhat 
extravagant.  Major-General  Godley,  Head 
of  the  Defence  Forces  in  New  Zealand,  told 
me  that  such  duty  as  these  Acts  require 
was  not  Conscription;  but  surely  the  con- 
script principle  of  enforced  military  drill 
which  forms  the  basis  of  these  laws  is  identi- 
cal in  principle  with  that  which  the  military 
nations  of  Europe  are  finding  such  a  costly 
and  intolerable  burden.  The  difference  is 
one  of  degree  not  of  principle. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  already  pointed  out 
that  "  the  period  of  training  is  inadequate 
and  will  be  increased  as  circumstances 
permit."  Lord  Dudley,  late  Governor  of 
Australia,  in  a  speech  shortly  before  he 
left  in  191 1,  said,  "  1  feel  sure  we  will  have 
to  increase  the  training,  for  I  do  not  believe 
.that  sixteen  days  in  the  year  are  sufficient; 
but  we  must  go  slow,  it  is  only  tactful  and 
politic  not  to  make  the  term  of  service  too 
arduous  at  first,  but  to  let  it  grow."  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Service 


League  in  191 1,  Lord  Roberts,  referring  to 
these  Defence  schemes  in  Australasia,  said, 
"  When  once  we  have  got  these  British  boys 
trained,  the  compulsory  training  of  adults 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course."  These 
outspoken  utterances  of  the  originator  of 
the  Defence  Acts  and  ardent  militarists 
might  easily  be  added  to,  but  they  suffice 
to  show  the  intention  and  inevitable  drift 
of  this  baneful  principle,  if  once  it  is  ac- 
cepted. 

Last  year,  when  John  Holdsworth,  Wil- 
liam Wardell,  Robert  Pudney,  and  the 
writer  interviewed  Major-General  Godley 
in  Wellington,  we  found  him  anxious  to 
respect  the  scruples  of  Friends;  he  had 
previously  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to 
meet  Friends  "half  way."  We  discovered 
in  conversation  that  his  idea  of  "half  way" 
consisted  in  the  acceptance  by  Friends  of 
non-combatant  duties  in  the  military  am- 
bulance; and  this  he  pleaded  with  us  to 
agree  to.  If  only  Friends  would  accept 
that  service,  in  which  there  was  no  killing 
to  be  done,  but  only  work  which  would 
appeal  to  their  philanthropic  and  generous 
instincts,  he  said  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
with  others.  When  asked  the  difference 
between  St.  John  Ambulance  work  and 
military  ambulance,  he  assured  us  there  was 
"none  whatever;"  but  when  I  queried  why 
should  not  the  State  accept  St.  John  Am- 
bulance training?  he  said  that  that  would 
be  no  use  to  him  at  all,  for  it  was  outside  his 
control  and  authority.  This  significant 
admission  shows  conclusively  the  character 
of  these  retrograde  laws;  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  which  has  aroused  opposition  in  the 
Colonial  mind  it  is  this  fear  of  the  usurpation 
of  civil  authority  by  the  military  powers. 

Though  there  are  Conscience  clauses  in 
both  of  the  Colonial  Acts,  they  are  purposely 
worded  so  that  the  individual  conscience 
is  ignored,  the  test  is  rather  one  of  creed 
than  of  conscience.  In  the  New  Zealand 
Act,  clause  92  runs: 

"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  require  any  person  to 
bear  arms  or  perform  or  undergo  military  service 
or  training  if  the  doctrines  of  his  religion  forbid  him 
to;  but  every  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  perform 
as  an  equivalent  to  such  service  and  training  such 
non-combatant  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Governor  in  Council.  The  burden  of  proving  ex- 
emption under  this  section  shall  rest  on  the  person 
claiming  exemption." 

The  clause  in  the  Australian  Act  runs: 

"All  persons  liable  to  be  trained  who  are  forbid- 
den by  the  doctrines  of  their  religion  to  bear  arms, 
shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  allotted  to  non-combatant 
duties." 

The  results  of  the  claims  made  for  ex- 
emption under  these  so  termed  conscience 
clauses  prove  that  in  no  single  instance 
has  a  youth  objecting  on  religious  grounds 
been  exempted  from  undergoing  some  form 
of  military  training  or  rendering  some 
military  service.    .    .  . 

The  last  mail  brought  details  of  two  seri- 
ous cases  at  Ballarat,  one  the  son  of  a  Friend, 
Amelia  Bedella,  who  writing  to  the  adjutant 
and  returning  her  son's  kit,  said: 

"I  courteously  but  absolutely  refuse  to  allow-  my 
boy  to  drill.  ...  1  am  only  a  weak  widow 
woman,  worn  out  by  nursing,  but  I  will  appear  at 
the  Court  to  answer  for  my  action." 

The  other  case,  that  of  Edward  Roy 
Krygger,  was  before  the  Court  at  Ballarat 
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on  [Eighth  Month]  6th.  In  both  instances 
clause  116  of  the  Constitution  Act  has 
been  cited  to  prove  that  the  Defence  Act 
is  an  infringement  of  the  Constitution.  In 
this  clause  it  is  enacted: 

"The  Commonwealth  shall  not  make  any  law 
for  establishing  any  religion,  or  for  imposing  any 
religious  observance,  or  for  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,"  etc. 

The  Magistrate  admitted  his  belief  in  the 
sincerity  of  Krygger,  yet  he  directed  that 
the  youth  should  perform  the  military 
service  required.  "There  was,"  he  said, 
"  nothing  to  prevent  thousands  of  Cadets 
throughout  Australia  getting  up  and  making 
the  same  objection,  and  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  the  Court  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
sincere  or  not." 

On  the  previous  day  100  cases  against 
boys  who  failed  to  make  themselves  efficient 
under  the  compulsory  service  clauses  were 
taken  at  the  town  police  court.  Thousands 
of  youths  have  been  threatened,  and  ere 
this  have  in  all  probability  been  prosecuted 
and  fined.  We  shall  hear  more  of  these 
attempts  to  force  conscription  on  a  free  and 
unwilling  people.  In  New  Zealand  forty- 
nine  youths  have  been  imprisoned  and  in 
Lyttelton  gaol  had  to  pick  oakum,  wear 
convict's  dress,  endure  sixteen  hours  per 
day  of  solitary  confinement,  and  do  hard 
labor;  and  by  this  week's  mail  1  learn  with 
shame  of  further  prosecutions  and  imprison- 
ments.   .    .  . 

In  both  Colonies  there  is  evidently  an 
ever-increasing  number  who  are  resolutely 
refusing  to  be  goaded  or  cajoled  into  accept- 
ing the  principle  of  compulsory  military 
service.  This  struggle  for  freedom  is  but 
beginning.  We  are  to-day  witnessing  an 
heroic  stand  for  the  cause  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  waged  in  the  furthermost  out- 
post of  the  British  Empire.  The  echoes 
of  the  struggle  reach  us,  and  the  prayers  for 
help.  We  remember  this  day  "those  in 
bonds  as  bound  with  them."  It  is  no  mere 
local  struggle,  but  the  world-wide,  universal 
cause  of  conscience,  for  which  New  Zea- 
landers  and  Australians  are  struggling,  not 
for  themselves  alone,  but  for  us  and  for  the 
whole  human  race.  The  militarist  is  "so 
subtle,  persistent,  and  menacing,"  and  ere 
long  in  England  we  shall  be  face  to  face  with 
this  self-same  issue.  There  is  a  testing  time 
in  store  for  us  at  home,  when  we  too  shall 
be  called  upon  to  prove  the  truth  of  Lowell's 
words — 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment 
to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good 
or  evil  side; 

Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering 
each  the  bloom  or  blight, 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep 
upon  the  right, 

And  the  choice  goes  by  for  ever  'twixt  that  Dark- 
ness and  that  Light." 

The  cause  of  Peace,  which  is  the  cause  of 
Christ,  needs  for  its  advancement,  courage 
and  energy,  to  oppose  every  pursuit  of  even 
noble  ends  by  un-Christian  means,  and  to 
exalt  those  qualities  of  justice,  conscientious 
discharge  of  responsibility,  magnanimity, 
and  love  of  freedom,  which  constitute  the 
only  worthy  foundation  of  true  imperial 
greatness. — The  Friend  {London). 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

THE  LEAVES  GIVE  THANKS. 

All  the  cheerful  little  leaves 

Were  lying  mute  and  slain, 
Their  tender  summer  faces 

Marred  with  age  and  pain. 
Through  the  threadbare  forest 

Strode  the  wind  and  rain. 

I  wept  because  the  sky  was  gray, 
Because  the  leaves  were  dead, 

Because  the  winter  came  so  fast, 
And  summer's  sweet  was  sped; 

And  because  I  too  was  mortal — ■ 
"All  flesh  is  grass,"  I  said. 

But  while  I  was  lamenting 

The  woods  began  to  sing, 
The  voice  of  all  dead  leaves  came  up 

As  when  they  sang  in  Spring; 
"Praise  God,"  they  sang,  "for  Winter 

And  stormy  harvesting: 

"Praise  God,  who  uses  old  things 

To  serve  the  new  things'  need 
And  turns  us  into  earth  again 

That  next  year's  roots  may  feed; 
Roots  but  for  us  and  our  decay 

Would  shrivel  in  the  seed. 

"To  the  thousand  thousand  summers 
Our  summer  has  been  thrust, 
But  the  snow  is  very  gentle 
Above  its  rags  and  rust. 
Lie  down,  lie  down,  oh,  brothers, 
With  the  thousand  summer's  dust." 
■ — Georgia  Wood  Pangboen,  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 


Is  "Telling"  Enough? — In  a  story 
lately  written  for  girls,  where  college  life 
is  described,  we  are  told  of  "a  silly  little 
freshman"  who  spends  much  more  than  she 
can  afford  in  cake,  candy  and  other  "treats," 
at  the  College  Inn,  and  does  not  know  what 
to  do  when  the  woman  who  keeps  the  "  Tea- 
room" urges  her  to  pay  the  bill.  She  has 
no  money,  and  does  not  dare  to  ask  her  older 
sister  for  any.  Finally  she  confesses  her 
troubles  to  her  sister's  friend,  "So  1  was 
desperate,"  she  says,  "  I  remembered  Mari- 
on's class  money,  1  knew  where  she  kept  it. 
It  wasn't  stealing — not  quite  Rose — truly, 
for  yesterday  the  uncles  and  grandmother 
wrote  that  they  would  send  me  my  carfare 
home  and  twenty-five  dollars."  "  But  now, 
she  adds,  "  they  have  sent  a  present  instead 
of  the  money,  and  the  car-fare  to  her  sister," 
and  she  asks,  "  Where  shall  I  get  the  money 
to  put  in  Marion's  box?" 

By  some  anxious  thought,  and  self-denial, 
ending  in  the  giving  up  of  her  own  new 
graduation  dress,  the  kind  "  Senior"  manages 
to  straighten  poor  little  "  Jeanette's"  affairs. 

But  the  part  of  the  story  to  which  we 
would  call  attention  is  this. 

"  You  don't  think  it  was  so  terribly  wrong 
when  1  didn't  know,  do  you?"  sobs  the  little 
culprit,  "1  do  know  now — I've  learned  for 
myself — but  then  I  didn't  have  anyone  to 
tell  me." 

Rosamond  pressed  her  close  in  her  arms. 

"No,  dearie,  You  didn't  have  any  one 
to  tell  you!  Don't  cry  any  more  now!  I'm 
going  after  the  money." 

Did  she  take  the  money  because  she  had 
no  one  to  tell  her  it  was  wrong? 

A  boy  who  had  picked  up  half  a  dollar 
in  the  street  was  using  it  to  treat  his  school- 
friends  to  soda-water.  His  teacher,  hearing 
of  it,  asked,  "What  would  mother  think 
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of  that?"  "She  wouldn't  mind!"  he  as  I 
sured  her.  "  I  will  go  home  with  thee  afte  \ 
school,  and  we'll  see,"  answered  the  teacher  I 
knowing,  of  course,  what  the  mother  woulc  I 
think.  He  made  the  same  excuse:  "  Mothe  I 
had  not  told  me  it  was  wrong. ' 

If  we  really  need  another  person  to  heljB 
us  see  that  wrong  is  wrong  how  shall  w> 
explain  the  Bible  verse — "Thine  eye  shallv 
see  thy  Teacher,  and  thine  ear  shall  hear  ; » 
voice  saying  unto  thee,  'this  is  the  way— B 
walk  thou  in  it.'" 

No;  "telling"  is  a  good  and  helpful  thinjl 
and  may  often  save  us  pain  and  sorrow! 
but  before  the  "telling"  comes  the  will  ami 
the  desire  to  do  right,  and  the  seeking  fol 
strength  to  do  it. 

Some  such  ideas  had  come  to  the  smal 
girl,  whose  mother  found  this  note  one  da; 
on  her  bureau: 

"  Dear  Mother — 1  took  some  candy !  | 
Sorry.    So  here  it  is.    L — ." 

One  of  our  dear  older  Friends  who  know 
and  loves  the  younger  ones,  and  does  no 
forget  how  they  feel,  spoke  recently  of  this 
She  had  reached  the  time  of  life  when  sh 
looks  back  over  the  pathway  of  the  yearsB 
and  she  says: 

"1  have  often  to  remember  how,  wheiiii 
barely  five  years  old,  leaving  my  school!  I 
room  door,  a  tall  colored  woman  persuade< 
me  to  go  with  her  to  get  some  beads.  Mori 
vivid  even  than  the  memory  of  her  look 
and  words,  is  the  memory  of  the  check  ii 
my  small  mind,  'Don't!  It  is  wrong. 
But  she  urged,  the  beads  were  greath 
coveted,  and,  taking  me  in  her  strong  arms 
she  went  what  seemed  to  me  a  long  wa; 
through  winding  alleys;  then,  leaving  m 
on  a  doorstep,  she  took  my  nice  little  wraps 
to  bring  the  beads  in.  Of  course,  I  neve 
saw  her  again,  and  waited  long,  at  las 
shedding  bitter  tears. 

"A  gentleman,  passing — how  kind  h 
was — questioned  me.  Where  did  1  live 
1  did  not  know,  but  did  know  where  th 
school  was,  and  when  there  I  knew  the  wa 
home,  he  walked  with  me,  hand  in  hanc 
until  in  sight  of  the  door.  How  often  hav 
1  blessed  him  since! 

"And  now,  so  near  the  close  of  life,- 1 
there  are  many  memories  of  side-steppin 
and  after  suffering,  when  checks,  plainl 
felt,    were   disregarded.    Oh,    instead  c|J 
'telling,'  must  we  not  direct  the  childre |f<J 
to  that  great  Teacher  who  will  surely  showi 
and  keep  their  feet  in  safety?" 

We  recall  how  Whittier  wrote  of  "  Th  § 
Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time:" 

"And  pausing  not  for  doubtful  choice 
Of  errors;  great  or  small, 
He  listened  to  the  inward  Voice 
Which  led  away  from  all." 

Some  one  said  to  a  station  agent  who  ream 
or  dozed  while  the  telegraph  instrument 
in  his  small  room  were  clicking  noisily,  tha  | 
he  did  not  seem  to  notice  them  at  all.  "C 
1  always  hear  my  own  call!"  he  replied. 

If  we  can  say  the  same  about  the  call  ci 
our  own  "inward  Voice"  we  will  not  nee 
much  other  "  telling."— F.  T.  R. 


"  In  the  Scripture  we  find  a  broad  an 
clear  exhibition  of  Mercy;  it  is  displaye 
in  every  page." — Wm.  Cowper. 
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William  Jennings  Bryan  on  the  Bi- 
ble.— "The  Bible  has  stamped  its  impress 
upon  the  map  of  the  world;  its  boundaries 
are  clearly  marked  and  the  light  that  ema- 
nates from  the  Christian  nations  is  flowing 
outward  toward  those  who  sit  in  darkness. 
Back  of  the  progress  that  marks  the  present 
day  is  the  code  of  morals  that  Christ  pro- 
claimed, and  back  of  that  code  of  morals  is 
the  Divine  character  of  Him  who  is  both 
Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind. 

"Atheists  and  materialists  declare  that 
the  Bible  is  merely  the  work  of  man,  and 
that  it  was  written  under  the  limitations 
that  apply  to  human  wisdom.  Taking  this 
position,  they  necessarily  must  contend 
that,  unless  man  has  degenerated  in  ability 
and  declined  in  wisdom,  he  now  can  pro- 
duce a  book  equal  to  the  Bible.  Let  them 
produce  it. 

"Atheists  and  materialists  have  assailed 
the  Bible  at  every  point;  they  have  been  as 
bold  as  the  prophets  of  Baal  in  defying  the 
living  God  and  in  heaping  contempt  upon 
the  written  Word.  Why  not  challenge 
them  to  put  their  doctrines  to  the  test? 
When  Elijah  was  confronted  by  a  group 
of  scorners  who  mocked  the  Lord,  he  in- 
vited them  to  match  the  power  of  their 
god  against  the  power  of  his,  and  he  was 
willing  to  concede  superiority  to  the  one 
who  would  answer  with  fire. 

"Now,  why  not  a  Bible  test?  Let  them 
collect  the  best  of  their  school  to  be  found 
among  the  graduates  of  universities — as 
many  as  they  please  and  from  every  land. 
Let  the  members  of  this  selected  group 
travel  where  they  will,  consult  such  libra- 
ries as  they  please;  let  them  glean  in  the 
fields  of  geology,  botany,  astronomy,  biolo- 
gy and  zoology,  and  then  roam  at  will 
wherever  science  has  opened  a  way;  let 
them  use  every  instrumentality  that  is  em- 
ployed in  modern  civilization,  and  when 
they  have  exhausted  every  source  let  them 
embody  the  results  of  their  best  intelligence 
in  a  book  and  offer  it  to  the  world  as  a 
substitute  for  this  Bible  of  ours. 

"They  have  prayed  to  their  god  to  an- 
swer with  fire — prayed  to  inanimate  matter 
with  an  earnestness  that  is  pathetic;  they 
have  employed  in  the  worship  of  blind  force 
a  few  greater  than  faith  requires,  but  their 
almighty  is  asleep.  But  to  the  doubts  and 
'1  don't  know'  of  the  agnostic  the  Chris- 
tian, Bible  in  hand,  answers,  '  1  believe.'" 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eleventh  Month  11th  to 
16th): 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Media,  Pa., 
Third-day,  Eleventh  Month  12,  at  10  a.  m. 

Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Coatesville,  Pa., 
Sixth-day,  Eleventh  Month  15,  at  10  a.  m. 

I  believe  that  no  service,  activity,  or  work  can 
stand  for  or  take  the  place  of  sound  doctrine  or  right 
thinking.  For  if  we  do  not  have  right  views  on  fun- 
damental doctrines,  we  have  no  good  foundation 
on  which  to  stand  for  effectual  work. 

I  cannot  take  time  or  space  to  discuss  our  pres- 
ent state  as  a  church,  but  I  will  ask  three  questions : 

1.  Do  we  become  religious  by  an  intellectual 
process,  or  in  some  other  way? 

2.  Does  the  present  pastoral  care  of  the  church 
tend  to  develop  the  membership  as  a  whole,  or  a 
few  as  leaders? 

3.  Have  we  not  in  many  places,  placed  the  eld- 
ership much  too  low,  and  crowded  them  out  of  their 


part  in  the  building  up  and  government  of  the 
church? — T.  Hull,  in  the  American  Friend. 


At  Sugar  Grove,  near  Plainfield,  Ind.,  Western 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  [Conservative],  con- 
vened on  the  Seventh  of  Tenth  Month,  1912,  with 
a  smaller  number  in  attendance  than  usual.  The 
two  meetings  for  worship  on  First-day  were,  we 
believe,  seasons  of  true  worship  for  many  present. 
Spiritual  bread  was  handed  forth  suitable  to  many 
conditions,  and  we  trust  the  hungering  souls  were 
abundantly  fed. 

Eli  H.  Harvey,  from  Pcnna.,  Joshua  P.  Smith, 
from  Iowa,  Benj.  P.  Brown  and  Henry  T.  Outland, 
from  North  Carolina,  were  all  present  with  minutes 
of  unity  from  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings to  which  they  belong. 

Other  Friends  without  minutes  were  with  us 
much  to  our  comfort  and  strengthening  in  best 
things. 

On  Third-day  morning,  Luna  O.  Stanley  was  re- 
appointed clerk  of  men's  meeting,  and  Anna  S. 
Harvey  reappointed  clerk  of  women's  meeting. 

At  a  joint  session  on  Third-day  afternoon,  the 
essay,  "A  Brief  Synopsis  of  the  Principles  and  Tes- 
timonies as  Held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,"  was 
read  and  fully  united  with,  many  expressing  their 
gratitude  that  such  a  document  had  been  prepared. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Fifth-day  the  tenth  of  the 
Tenth  Month,  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  that 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  had  been  with  us, 
giving  us  wisdom  and  strength  to  act  in  the  present 
and  encouragement  to  press  forward  in  the  path  of 
righteousness. 

The  Five  Years'  Meeting  of  1912. — What  are 
the  significant  features  of  this  last  Five  Years' 
Meeting?  The  ambiguous  "reference  for  more  ex- 
plicit and  extended  doctrinal  statements  to  the 
Richmond  Declaration  and  George  Fox's  Letter 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Barbados,"  although  origi- 
nally intended  for  harmony,  was  the  certain  ground 
of  serious  difference.  But  all  went  well,  until  in- 
fluential Friends  began  to  drift  away  from  well- 
attested  truths.  Then  arose  and  raged  damaging 
disputes,  from  which  Kansas  Yearly  opened  the 
door  of  hope  and  harmony  by  asking  the  Five  Years' 
Meeting  to  make  adequate,  indisputable  record  of 
the  fact  that  that  Meeting  was  established  upon 
the  Constitution  which  included  those  two  declara- 
tions of  Faith  which  had  been  formally  adopted 
by  most  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  and  formally  re- 
jected by  none.  Four  other  Yearly  Meetings  in 
slightly  varying  terms,  with  the  sympathy  of  the 
great  majority  of  American  Friends,  sought  in  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting  that  same  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  Faith,  which  alone  could  prevent  disruption. 
This  would  have  been  the  simplest  and  safest 
method.  From  its  first  issue  in  1887,  a  few  Friends 
have  wished  to  give  the  Richmond  Declaration 
(the  best,  and  consequently  the  most  disputed 
declaration)  the  force  of  a  creed  in  the  Society  of 
Friends;  while  a  few  others  equally  felt  a  horror  of 
any  sort  of  declaration  of  faith,  lest  it  become  a 
creed  under  another  name.  But  there  never  was 
any  real  ground  for  either  of  these  two  extreme 
views,  sincerely  as  some  serious  Friends  had  held 
each  of  them,  not  in  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  only, 
but  everywhere  among  American  Friends,  and 
among  English  Friends  as  well. 

Under  such  conditions  the  best  attainable  result 
always  falls  below  the  ideal.  There  was  strong  ten- 
sion and  tugging  of  spirit  with  spirit  in  fuller  fellow- 
ship than  they  knew,  much  fervent  prayer  and 
some  able  debate,  with  repeated  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Business  Committee  and  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly. In  the  midst  of  all  this,  which  many  styled 
"a  cloud  over  the  meeting,"  the  writer  was  led  to 
pen  to  distant  friends,  these  words,  "It  is  not  very 
stormy,  and  the  bow  is  in  the  cloud."  The  final 
vote  on  the  disputed  declarations  resulted  in  this 
decision,  "that  these  documents  are  historic  dec- 
larations of  Belief,  approved  by  the  Five  Years' 
Meeting  in  1902,  as  expressed  in  the  clause  of  Dis- 
cipline referred  to,  and  approved  again  at  this  time; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a 
creed." 

In  the  letter,  this  decision  fell  short  of  the  plain 
historic  facts  in  the  adopting  acts  of  several  Yearly 
Meetings,  of  which  five  Yearly  Meetings  had 
sought  a  clear  record  from  the  Five  Years'  Meeting, 
and  which  the  Business  Committee  refused  to  report 
to  the  Meeting  for  consideration,  but  introduced 
instead  a  needless  doctrinal  phase  of  the  question, 


with  the  result  indicated.  Thus  God  overruling  led 
the  Meeting  into  such  a  tension  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  use  to  tender  and  temper  together  the  di- 
vergent delegates,  and  what  was  lost  in  the  letter 
was  more  than  regained  in  the  better  spirit ,  and 
unity,  and  purpose  of  American  Friends  generally, 
for  which  there  was  great  gratitude,  but  without 
which  progress  would  have  been  impossible.  There 
is  also  much  gain  other  ways.  It  cannot  again  be 
fairly  disputed  that  the  Richmond  Declaration  of 
Faith  has  the  authority  of  the  Five  Yens'  Meeting 
and  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  which  founded  it.  Bet- 
ter yet;  few  will  wish  to  dispute  it,  since,  providen- 
tially, no  Friend  may  henceforth  consider  that,  a  de- 
claration of  faith  issued  by  Friends,  alt  hough  aut  hori- 
tafive,  constitutes  a  creed.  The  Society  of  Friends 
is  coming  clearly  to  see  that  they  have  always  held 
a  unique  position  in  the  matter  of  doctrinal  declata- 
tions,  which  are  not  creeds,  nor  are  they  altogether 
creedless.  More  significantly  than  they  realized 
the  Business  Committee  finally  unanimously  re- 
jected the  phrase  "but  not  in  any  sense  a  creed," 
which  they  had  once  added  to  explain  the  Friendly 
meaning  of  declaration  of  faith.  Now  let  lexico- 
graphers and  historians  take  heed.  This  may  not 
be  the  ideal  way,  but  it  is  the  Friendly  way.  Per- 
haps the  otherwise  needless  and  inappropriate 
negative  clause  of  the  above  "decision,"  itself 
showing  that  Friends  are  not  creed-makers,  may 
therefore  serve  a  good  purpose.  But  if  much  atten- 
tion should  be  turned  to  it  instead  of  to  the  preced- 
ing positive  statements,  it  could  only  do  harm. 

Surely  the  day  has  returned  when  Friends  should 
proclaim  a  full,  positive  Gospel,  and  not  try  to 
live  on  a  faltering  faith.  Friends  are  clearly  called 
to  bring  into  the  Christian  world,  and  an  age  of 
progress  which  is  always  an  age  of  more  or  [ess 
doubt,  a  vital,  full-orbed  faith.  The  call  is  to  that 
fulness  of  the  Divine  life  and  fellowship  which  is 
inherently  expansive  and  fruitful,  for  which  those 
born  of  the  Spirit  easily  acquire  a  satisfying  yet 
insatiable  taste.  We  must  get  back  to  Christ 's  and 
Paul's  and  George  Fox's  view,  that  all  genuine 
Christians  are  Spirit-baptized,  and  should  be,  but 
are  not  all  always  both  filled  and  filling  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  William  L.  Pearson. 

Westtown  Notes. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  political  stir  shown 
throughout  the  country  is  to  a  lesser  extent  exhibi- 
ted at  the  school.  The  chief  exercise  at  the  Literary 
Union  last  week  was  a  Prohibition  lecture  by  Frank 
Eavenson,  of  Phila.  "Sample"  ballots,  250  in 
number,  have  been  secured;  election  officers  have 
been  chosen  from  among  the  students,  and  an 
election  will  be  held  here  on  Third-day  next  by  them. 

The  regular  lecture  course  was  started  last  Sixth- 
day  evening.  Mary  M.  Vaux  had  thrown  on  the 
screen  her  beautiful  colored  pictures  of  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  as  well  as  flowers  and  wild  life  of 
the  region.  These,  accompanied  by  her  vivid  de- 
scriptions, it  is  needless  to  say  were  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  School  family  and  neighbors. 

Wm.  and  Frances  Harvey  took  the  Seniors  to  their 
tract  of  land  near  Westtown  Station  on  last  Sev- 
enth-day for  a  camp  supper.  Soccer  foot-ball,  in- 
dulged by  nearly  all  of  the  party  in  the  afternoon, 
added  zest  to  appetites  ordinarily  not  below  nor- 
mal; supper  was  cooked  in  true  camp  style  over 
two  fires.  Some  two  dozen  Japanese  lanterns,  hung 
from  trees  in  a  natural  grove,  gave  light  for  games 
after  the  repast. 

A  sociable  was  held  in  the  Gymnasium  in  the 
evening  for  the  other  pupils;  corn  in  the  husk, 
Jack-o-lanterns,  and  apples  lent  a  seasonable  relish 
to  the  occasion. 

We  have  had  visits  recently  from  thirteen 
English  and  Irish  Friends.  Among  those  here  with- 
in the  past  week  were  Wm.  Charles  Braithwaite 
and  wife,  both  of  whom  hat!  words  of  encourage- 
ment for  our  pupils. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett  on  the  evening  of  the  twen- 
ty-ninth ult.  gave  us  a  very  interesting  and  inform- 
ing talk  on  his  recent  visit  to  Palestine;  in  order  to 
give  the  senior  class  the  benefit  thereof,  the  "parlor" 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Library. 

Ernest  E.  Taylor,  of  England,  had  service  in 
the  First-day  afternoon  meeting  on  the  third  inst., 
and  in  the  evening  of  that  day  spoke  in  the  library 
to  both  boys  and  girls  regarding  the  work  done  in 
England  by  some  of  the  younger  Friends  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — James  Schoolcraft  Sherman, 
the  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  died  at  his 
home  in  Utica,  New  York,  on  the  30th  ult.  On  the 
first  inst.  his  remains  were  viewed  by  more  than 
25,000  persons. 

In  preparing  for  the  operation  of  the  parcels 
post,  which  is  to  go  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
the  new  year,  the  Postmaster-General  has  put  in 
requisitions  for  30,000  new  scales  for  weighing  the 
packages.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
special  maps  are  being  made,  so  that  every  post- 
office  in  the  land  can  have  one  or  more,  showing  the 
country  divided  up  into  "units  of  area"  and  giving 
tables  of  the  rates  for  the  various  weights  of  parcels 
and  distances.  Special  receptacles  of  a  light  yet 
capacious  order  will  have  to  be  provided  for  holding 
and  handling  parcels.  Prospective  users  of  the  par- 
cels post  are  considering  what  sort  of  packages,  etc., 
they  will  employ  in  making  shipments  by  this 
method.  In  Europe  the  parcels  post  is  used  freely 
by  farmers  to  send  small  quantities  of  eggs,  butter 
and  other  produce  to  retail  consumers.  A  new  series 
of  stamps  is  being  prepared. 

Dr.  Rucker  points  out  that  whooping-cough  is  a 
serious  disease  and  should  be  so  regarded,  since  it 
carries  off  10,000  children  a  year.  "If  bubonic  plague 
were  to  kill  that  many  children  in  the  United  States 
the  whole  world  would  quarantine  against  our  coun- 
try," he  observes.  The  death-rate  is  over  eleven  to 
the  100,000  people  each  year  and  that  of  measles  is 
over  twelve.  Yet  these  "children's  diseases"  are 
looked  upon  as  almost  harmless,  when  in  fact  the 
scarlet-fever  death-rate  is  only  12  and  the  diphtheria 
rate  only  21.  Dr.  Rucker  explains  that  whooping- 
cough  is  contagious  from  close  contact,  and  suggests 
that  children  who  have  it  should  be  tagged  when 
they  go  on  the  street. 

A  despatch  from  Minneapolis  of  the  31st  ult., 
says,  "That  the  grain  yield  of  the  Northwest  this 
year  would  exceed  all  records  by  35,000,000  bushels 
was  the  prediction  to-day  of  the  chief  deputy  grain 
inspector.  He  based  his  prediction  on  present  con- 
ditions in  the  Dakotas,  Montana  and  Minnesota, 
and  on  the  unusually  large  amount  of  grain  already 
handled  by  the  State  Inspection  Department. 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  has  an- 
nounced awards  aggregating  $50,000  for  heroic 
acts  since  Fourth  Month  26.  There  was  set  apart 
also  a  fund  of  $25,000  for  the  relief  of  eighty-seven 
widows  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  orphans  as 
the  result  of  mine  explosions  in  Oklahoma  and  West 
Virginia.  There  were  sixty  awards  afterwards 
made  by  the  commission.  Probably  the  most  heroic 
acts  were  those  of  W.  Sterrett  Parkinson,  seventeen 
years  old,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  who  receives  $2000  and 
a  bronze  medal  for  saving  the  life  of  Charles  L. 
Graham,  eight  years  old,  and  attempting  to  save 
John  D.  Graham  from  drowning,  on  Seventh  Month 
15. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  28th  ult., 
says:  "The  family  of  a  foreigner  living  in  its  home 
country  when  the  head  of  the  house  is  working  in 
America  for  its  support,  hereafter  may  be  able  to 
sue  for  damages  for  injury  or  death  precisely  as  it 
would  if  the  family  lived  in  the  United  States.  A 
treaty  is  about  to  be  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  conferring  this  right  upon  Italian 
subjects.  The  new  treaty  will  give  to  foreigners 
(Italians)  residing  in  this  country  the  same  pro- 
tection that  the  State  or  nation  grants  to  a  native, 
including  the  right  of  action  in  case  of  injury,  and 
will  give  the  relatives  of  victims  of  lynch  law  the 
right  to  sue  the  community  for  damages,  where 
such  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  a  native  citizen.  The 
treaty  reciprocally  extends  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  Americans  residing  in  Italy." 

It  is  stated  that  in  this  city  43  per  cent,  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  who 
are  at  work,  arc  employed  in  factories;  20  per  cent, 
in  stores  and  13  per  cent,  in  domestic  service;  only 
3  per  cent,  of  those  employed  are  in  skilled  trades; 
42  who  arc  at  work  in  this  city  get  less  than  $2  and 
710  get  $6  or  more  a  week.  The  number  of  boys 
and  girls  who  are  at  work  is  nearly  equal,  6891 
boys  being  employed  and  6849  girls. 

It  is  said  that  the  transmission  of  wireless  mes- 
sages between  the  Marconi  station  at  Clifden, 
Ireland,  and  the  new  station  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment at  Arlington,  Va.,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  thus  far  of  wireless  telegraphy.  With 
the  development  of  the  full  power  of  the  Arlington 
station  not  yet  utilized,  it  seems  certain  that  Key 


West,  Panama,  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  will 
ultimately  be  brought  within  a  practicable  radius 
of  communication,  and  such  is  the  further  plan  of 
the  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  issued  an 
order  forbidding  interstate  carriers  to  provide 
drinking  cups  or  glasses  for  common  use  on  railway 
trains  and  vessels  and  in  railway  and  steamer  wait- 
ing-rooms. Several  of  the  States  have  laws  compel- 
ling railroad  companies  to  furnish  separate  drink- 
ing cups  to  passengers,  while  others  forbid  cups 
to  be  provided  for  common  use. 

Twenty-five  members  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health  engineering  forces  have  been  sent  to  the 
Schuylkill  Valley  by  State  Health  Commissioner 
Dixon  to  inspect  the  sewage  systems  and  the  numer- 
ous private  sewers  that  flow  into  the  river  between 
Birdsboro  and  Philadelphia.  The  official  inspec- 
tion will  be  the  most  complete  undertaken  in  that 
valley.  It  is  said  all  the  boroughs  directed  to 
provide  for  the  treatment  of  their  sewage  before 
entering  the  Schuylkill  River  have  complied.  A 
break  at  the  filtration  plant  necessitated  the  turn- 
ing of  raw  Schuylkill  River  water  into  the  mains 
supplying  Germantown,  Manayunk  and  Roxbor- 
ough. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  Constantinople  of 
the  3rd,  says  that  the  Porte  has  applied  to  the 
Powers  for  mediation,  with  a  view  to  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  A  late  despatch  from  Paris  says: 
"Official  advices  received  to-day  from  various  parts 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  give  evidence  of  the  extreme 
anxiety  of  the  foreign  communities  over  the  possi- 
bility of  anti-Christian  outbreaks  in  the  event  of 
further  reverses  to  the  Turkish  troops."  A  recent 
despatch  says:  "The  Bulgarians,  Servians  and 
Montenegrins  have  taken,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  a  total  of  10,000  prisoners  and  250 
field  guns,  according  to  carefully  tabulated  esti- 
mates." A  despatch  of  the  31st  ult.,  says:  "The 
four  days'  battle  in  Thrace,  which  yesterday  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  the  Bulgarian  commander-in- 
chief,  has  probably  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the 
shortest  and  most  remarkable  wars  on  record.  A 
great  Turkish  army,  estimated  at  more  than  200,000 
men  and  commanded  by  the  Minister  of  War, 
Nazim  Pasha,  himself,  has  been  defeated  and  is  in 
retreat.  Constantinople  is  believed  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  victorious  Bulgarian  army,  and  a 
council,  sitting  at  the  Porte,  is  discussing  the  ad- 
visability of  suing  for  peace."  Numerous  reports 
to  Constantinople  from  the  Adrianople  district, 
charge  the  Bulgarians  with  destroying  all  the  Mos- 
lem villages.  Streams  of  refugees  are  met  with  on 
all  the  roads  and  thousands  are  arriving  at  Constan- 
tinople in  such  distressing  condition  as  greatly  to 
embarass  the  Government,  which  has  prohibited 
arrivals  from  districts  not  yet  affected  by  the  hos- 
tilities. Such  an  order,  however,  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  obeyed. 

It  is  stated  that  a  form  of  solidified  oil  for  fuel  is 
being  introduced  in  Europe.  The  crude  oil  is  boiled 
and  treated  with  stearic  acid  and  caustic  soda, 
which  turns  it  into  a  sort  of  soap,  resembling  stiff 
jelly.  This  material  can  then  be  cut  into  chunks 
and  handled  and  stored  the  same  as  coal.  It  is  of 
course  free  from  dust  and  it  gives  two  and  a-half 
times  as  much  heat  as  the  same  amount  of  coal. 
Moreover,  it  burns  all  up  and  leaves  no  ashes  and 
makes  very  little  smoke. 

A  despatch  from  Athens  of  the  30th  ult.,  mentions 
that  the  Greek  army  under  Crown  Prince  Con- 
stantine,  has  occupied  the  Turkish  town  of  Verria 
without  resistance.  The  Greek  army  is  now  within 
fifty  miles  of  Salonika.  New  and  terrible  Turkish 
atrocities  in  twenty  Christian  villages  in  the  Janina 
region  are  officially  reported. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Anderson,  who  has  lately  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  the  Arctic  regions,  mentions 
the  discovery  of  a  race  of  people  unlike  the  Eskimos 
of  that  region.  He  says:  "There  were  none  of  the 
flat-nosed  Eskimos  of  the  true  Mongolian  type 
among  this  people.  Their  features  bore  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Caucasian  race.  They  do  not 
know  where  they  came  from  and  no  one  else  knows. 
They  have  no  records,  no  history,  no  legends  and 
their  language,  a  peculiar  tribal  dialect,  was  ex- 
tremely hard  to  understand.  As  to  their  origin 
there  can  only  be  a  guess.  They  may  be  survivors 
of  the  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  lost  to  the 
east  of  their  present  locality  in  1840,  or  thereabouts, 
or  they  may  be  descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
'  an  early  Icelandic  colony." 


NOTICES. 

A  new  system  of  addressing  is  being  introduced 
in  sending  out  The  Friend.  In  making  transfers 
of  names,  danger  of  omissions  is  always  present.  Atl 
any  time  when  subscribers  fail  to  receive  their  copy 
of  the  paper  promptly,  they  should  at  once  send  a 
post-card  to  this  office  stating  the  fact. 

Edwin  P.  Sellew, 

Publisher. 


Information  is  received  that  hereafter  Wood-  • 
bury  Monthly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  8  p.  m.  on 
the  Third-day  after  the  last  Second-day  of  each  ) 
month.    Meetings  for  Worship  are  held  on  First  i 
and  Fourth-days  at  10  a.  m. 

Under  care  of  a  committee  of  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  is  appointed:! 
to  be  held  in  Paiste  Hall,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  on  First-  I 
day,  Eleventh  Month  10th,  1912,  at  3  o'clock.; 
All  interested  are  invited. 


A.  M.  Gooch,  Secretary  of  the  General  Committee  > 
in  London  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
in  Syria,  founded  by  Theophilus  Waldmeier  in  1896; 
has  come  to  this  country  to  arouse  fresh  interest  in 
the  Hospital.  She  will  be  in  and  near  Philadelphia 
during  the  Eleventh  Month  and  will  be  pleased  to  I 
address  parlor  meetings,  or  more  public  assemblies, 
and  to  show  lantern  slides.  Those  desiring  to 
make  arrangements  for  meetings  may  address 
R.  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Com-' 
mittee,  44  Forrest  Building,  119  S.  Fourth  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m.J 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare) 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  to  be  held  at  Friends'  Select  School,  140  N. 
Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh-day, 
Eleventh  Month  23rd,  at  2.30  p.  m.  All  interested 
are  invited,  especially  those  having  care  of  younger 
children. 

The  following  program  is  planned:  "Advantages 
of  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers  of  Younger  Chil- 
dren," papers  by  John  Way  and  Elizabeth  K. 
Brown.  "What  Should  Parents  Expect  and 
Teachers  Aim  at  in  the  Education  of  Younger 
Children?"  Papers  by  Frances  E.  G.  Branson, 
Charles  Evans,  Gertrude  R.  Sherer  and  J.  Henry 
Bartlett. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  Library: — 

Addison — Spell  of  England. 

Antin — Promised  Land. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society — More  Golden 

Than  Gold. 
Gale — Friendship  Village. 
Muir — Yosemite. 
Porter — Moths  of  the  Limberlost. 
The  "American  City"  has  also  been  added  to 
the  list  of  our  magazines. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Died. — At  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  on  Tenth 
Month  12,  1912,  Allen  H.  Roberts,  aged  fifty-one 
years;  a  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  Eighth  Month  16,  1912,  at  his  late  residence, 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  David  Allen  Roberts,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 

"He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures: 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters." 

 ,  at  her  residence  in  West  Chester,  Fa.,  on 

the  eighteenth  of  Tenth  Month,  1912,  Rebecca 
G.  Passmore,  widow  of  the  late  Benjamin  W. 
Passmore,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age;  a 
beloved  member  and  elder  of  Birmingham  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  A  lingering  illness,  patiently 
borne,  closed  a  life  of  loving  service.  "Inasmuch 
as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
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Editorial. 

Belief  and  Doubt. 
Two  books  have  recently  come  under 
:areful  review  and  each  has  yielded  a  full 
neasure  of  material  for  serious  thought, 
rhere  is  little  new  in  either  of  the  volumes. 
Sach  treats  of  a  topic  as  old  as  our  era.  Each, 
'ollowing  its  author's  peculiar  cast  of  mind, 
vorks  out  its  own  line  of  argument.  From 
;he  two  and  from  other  similar  sources  the 
ollowing  thoughts  have  grouped  themselves 
nto  shape  and  are  submitted  with  the  hope 
:hat  they  may  find  sympathetic  readers. 

The  picture  of  the  Christian  church  at 
Philippi  in  Macedonia  comes  often  to  mind 
when  one  reflects  on  the  waves  of  change 
that  sweep  over  our  communities.  When 
Paul  made  his  great  missionary  journey 
into  the  west  there  were  little  groups  of 
Christians,  here  and  there,  banded  together, 
and  he  left  behind  him  little  churches  that 
were  the  embryoof  the  great  Christian  church 
of  the  then  future;  but  the  first  visit  of  all 
was  to  Philippi  and  here  in  the  little  Mace- 
donian city  was  founded  the  first  Christian 
church  on  European  soil.  Whether  in  part 
it  was  because  it  was  his  first  gathered  church 
on  this  new  continent  or  whether  the  people 
of  the  city,  his  adherents,  were  in  tempera' 
ment  such  as  to  be  more  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  who  can  tell?  This  we  know,  after 
reading  his  various  Epistles,  that  none  of  the 
churches  to  whom  he  wrote,  so  far  as  those 
Epistles  have  been  preserved  and  brought  to 
light,  yielded  to  him  as  large  a  measure  of 
devotion  as  did  the  little  band  at  Philippi 
They  more  than  others  were  thoughtful  of 
his  physical  needs  and  towards  them  he 
seems  to  have  extended  his  warmest  love. 

Read  this  brief  Epistle  through  and  satisfy 
yourselves  of  the  ground  of  this  assertion,  and 
then  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  Philippi 
and  her  people  to-day.  While  every  city 
in  Europe  has  its  pointed  spires  that 
stand  for  places  where  the  name  of  Christ 
and  his  religion  is  reverenced,  in  this  desolate 
spot,  where  little  but  ruin  looks  down  from 
the  hill  slope  where  Christ's  religion  first 
gained  a  footing  on  European  soil  and  where 


the  first  Christian  church  was  set  up,  a 
travel-stained  missionary,  who  visited  it  a 
few  years  ago,  relates  that  even  the  name 
that  was  once  reverenced  there  has  gone  from 
their  language.  Possibly  no  greater  con- 
trast could  be  drawn  from  real  history  than 
this.  It  has  in  it  a  lesson  of  profound 
significance  for  us. 

One  cannot  dip  below  the  surface  of  the 
newspaper  discussion  of  the  unrest  in  Ger- 
many to-day  without  coming  face  to  face 
with  facts  that  bear  on  this  same  problem. 
We  read  that  the  German  nation  is  swinging 
over  to  Protestantism.  It  may  be  the 
Protestant  feels  a  satisfaction  that  the 
bondage  of  Romanism  is  loosening  its  grasp 
on  this,  the  most  thoughtful  race  of  Europe. 
To  be  sure  the  phase  of  Protestantism  is 
Unitarian,  but  the  cry  from  all  quarters  is 
that  it  is  not  flourishing.  One,  himself  a 
German,  but  well  acquainted  with  the  tenets 
of  Quakerism  as  held  and  practiced  by  Eng- 
lish Friends,  recently  said  of  his  fellow 
countrymen:  "Thousands  are  falling  out  of 
the  churches,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
into  utter  indifference  to  religion,  because 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  seemed  wholly 
lacking  in  the  religion  they  saw  around 
them."  In  addressing  a  company  of  Friends 
he  advanced  the  thought  with  earnestness 
that  the  ground  was  more  fallow  for  the 
spread  of  the  Quaker  concept  of  religion  than 
ever  it  had  been  in  any  country  of  con- 
tinental Europe  in  the  days  of  George  Fox. 
Here  then  is  another  contrast.  With  Uni- 
tarianism  the  reputed  standard  belief  of  the 
coming  German  nation,  but  with  its  ser- 
vices lifeless,  and  with  but  few  great  and 
inspiring  leaders  in  the  field,  there  is  no 
justification  that  it  has  a  grip  on  the  vital 
parts  of  German  life. 

Another  contrast  confronts  us  if  we  study 
the  status  of  religious  life  in  New  England. 
A  generation  ago  the  Unitarian  belief  had 
among  its  supporters  the  brightest  literary 
minds  America  has  produced,  and  the 
theology  they  stood  for  would  seem  to  have 
gained  a  strong  foothold  there.  The  church 
census  of  to-day  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
Unitarians  even  in  their  most  favored  centres 
have  stood  still,  while  other  churches,  with 
but  slight  exceptions,  have  advanced.  Again 
one  needs  to  read  below  the  surface  in- 
dications before  he  draws  his  conclusions 
It  is  a  safe  admission  that  there  is  a  surface 
drift  toward  Unitarianism,  but  beneath  it 
the  great  current  moves  in  another  way. 
We  would  be  sadly  deceived  in  our  estimate 
of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  church  if 
we  made  the  ruined  city  of  Philippi  to  be 
our  gauge;  and  so  too  the  apparent  trend 
of  theology  in  Germany  and  in  fact  in  con- 
tinental Europe  generally  to-day,  as  also  in 
New  England  would  deceive  the  casual  and 
careless  student. 


A  further  confirmation  of  the  same  thing 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Presbyter- 
ian church  of  the  Seventeenth  century. 
They  became  in  large  measure  Unitarian  in 
sentiment,  but  the  faith  of  the  old  church 
ived  on  under  a  different  name.  Another 
writer  puts  it  thus, — "The  Free  Churches 
of  England,  as  by  an  automatic  process, 
slough  off  their  Unitarian  ministers  and 
adherents.  In  each  generation  there  are  a 
few  earnest  and  seeking  souls  that  stand 
for  a  Unitarian  interpretation  of  Christian- 
ity, but  they  drop  out;  the  Free  Churches 
know  them  no  more,  and  resume  their  way 
unmoved." 

These  contrasts  have  been  introduced  at 
the  opening  of  this  paper  that  they  may 
establish  our  viewpoint  at  the  outset.  We 
are  told  that  each  age  has  its  own  problems 
to  meet  and  settle;  true  in  one  sense  this 
is,  and  utterly  false  in  another.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  profoundly  impressed,  he  tells 
us,  when  he  first  heard  the  lines  of  the  poem, 
"Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be 
Proud?"  and  the  verses  never  lost  their 
charm  for  him,  for  he  read  in  them  the  world- 
old  story,  that  the  great  truths  of  one  gen- 
eration are  the  same  for  the  next,  and  will 
so  continue.  That  even  in  the  realm  of 
things  of  thought  and  spirit  it  is  as  true  as 
it  is  of  the  things  of  sense  and  matter  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

How  far  is  a  man  responsible  for  his 
belief  arid  how  far  is  he  answerable  for  the 
influence  that  goes  out  from  him  for  the 
belief  which  he  holds?  These  are  fair 
questions  to  place  before  us,  and  they  should 
be  answered  in  no  evasive  way.  A  little 
search  reveals  what  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  noun  belief  occurs  but  a  very  few 
times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  found 
in  2nd  Thessalonians  ii:  13.  The  verb  from 
the  same  root  occurs  forty-four  times  in 
the  Gospels  and  almost  as  many  times  in 
the  Epistles;  it  is  a  word  that  Paul  sounds 
with  no  indefinite  meaning  time  after  time, 
and  always  in  much  the  same  sense,  that  of 
an  intellectual  grasp  of  an  idea.  The  belief 
of  one  whose  mind  enables  him  to  have 
many  viewpoints  must  be  different  from 
that  of  one  whose  intellect  is  dull  and  poorly 
informed;  there  may  be  a  firmer  grasp  in 
the  second  than  in  the  first  case  on  the  things 
that  essentially  pertain  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  but  none  the  less,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  student  meets  and  therefore  must 
master  questions  and  difficulties  that  can- 
not come  to  the  more  ignorant  man.  And 
more  than  this,  if  the  student  cannot  settle 
these  difficulties  so  that  they  fall  in  line 
with  his  previous  conceptions  of  religion  he 
experiences  a  kind  of  unsettlement  that  the 
other  man,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
can  never  know. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  we  have 
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gained  our  beliefs  in  fundamental  principles 
and  doctrines.  They  may  have  been  taught 
us  as  truths  long  established  and  confirmed 
by  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  good  and  wise 
men;  illustrations  of  this  are  not  wanting; 
the  canonizing  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  is 
a  case  in  point,  or  the  same  truths  may  have 
been  burned  into  one's  very  conscience  by 
the  Light  that  shineth  in  dark  places,  and 
we  believe,  not  because  we  yield  our  judg- 
ment to  the  judgment  of  others,  or  because 
in  the  balance  of  intellectual  chances  the 
indications  point  overwhelmingly  in  one 
way.  We  believe  in  such  cases  simply 
because  we  cannot  do  otherwise.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  Christian  saints  from 
Paul's  day  to  ours.  That  which  was  a 
stumbling  block  and  even  foolishness  to  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  was  and  ever  will 
be  to  them  "  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of 
God."  Seeing  then  that  two  such  diverse 
classes  of  men  are  to  be  considered  in  our 
problem,  is  it  not  a  hopeless,  certainly  a 
herculean  task  to  attempt  to  answer  them? 
It  certainly  would  be  if  we  attempted  to 
meet  both  with  the  same  class  of  statements 
and  the  same  line  of  argument.  There 
are  men  who  can  in  all  honesty  say, — We 
have  no  doubts  that  trouble  us,  it  is  not  and 
never  has  been  a  mental  difficulty  with  us 
to  accept  beliefs  that  others  find  it  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  with  truths  that  appeal 
to  reason.  There  are  many  men  cast  in 
this  mould,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
not  a  few  who  may  blindly  yield  themselves 
to  a  nominal  belief,  which  at  best  is  but  half- 
hearted, and  appear  to  have  attained  to  an 
experience  that  never  was  theirs. 

When  our  Lord  put  the  query  to  his 
disciples,  —  "Whom  do  men  say  that  I, 
the  son  of  man  am?"  there  came,  we  recall, 
various  answers,  till  at  last  Simon  Peter 
said, — "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
living  God,"  and  his  Lord  spoke, — "  Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona:  for  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  How  wide- 
ly different  have  the  two  classes  of  men  in 
Christendom  interpreted  this  precious  say- 
ing; one,  that  Christ  then  and  there  set 
up  an  outward  church  which  should  con- 
tinue as  his  agent  on  earth  till  the  end  of 
time;  the  other,  that  within  the  breast  of 
every  devout  follower,  such  as  Peter  had 
shown  himself  to  be,  should  be  set  up  a 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature  of  his  Lord. 
The  close  following  after  the  first  of  these 
has  resulted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  second  has  found  its  fullest  and  freest 
interpretation  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

It  is  true,  as  the  good  preacher  put  it, 
no  man  was  ever  forced  or  reasoned  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  countless  throngs 
have  been  allured  there  by  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  kingdom.  He  who  would  set 
himself  the  task  of  convincing  his  brother- 
doubter  of  the  groundlessness  of  his  doubts, 
would  in  a  majority  of  his  attempts  meet 
with  failure.  Where  it  is  not  the  reasonable 
thing  to  reason,  the  logician  would  advise  a 
different  course,  and  so  were  we  dwelling 
upon  one  of  the,  to  us,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  faith  we  would  ask  our  doubter 
to  search  first  the  records  of  Holy  Scripture, 
then  to  find  what  devout  and  scholarly 
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men  had  seemed  to  glean  from  their  study 
of  these  same  pages,  to  cast  aside  previously 
gained  impressions  (a  thing  not  easily  done) 
and  to  look  at  the  question  much  in  the  light 
of  a  child.  Remembering  that  we  have  in 
mind  not  the  outspoken  Peter,  to  whom  in  a 
twinkling  came  the  revelation  of  Truth,  but 
rather  the  doubting  Thomas,  who  like  many 
a  man  to-day  finds  a  difficulty  in  accepting 
what  came  to  his  brother  disciple  without 
serious  questioning;  with  this  in  mind,  pos- 
sibly no  better  illustration  can  be  found  to 
illuminate  the  point  in  hand  than  to  turn 
for  a  moment  to  the  question  that  has 
troubled  the  Christian  world  through  all  the 
centuries,  which  has  disrupted  the  church 
oftener  than  any  other  and  which  has  carried 
in  its  train  some  of  the  saddest  pictures  that 
history  records.  Faith  or  belief  in  the  Deity 
of  Christ,  broadly  speaking,  this  is  what, 
more  than  all  else,  divides  between  the 
Unitarian  and  Evangelical  churches.  It  has 
been  known  by  various  names  and  has  ap- 
peared under  diverse  guises  from  the  earliest 
part  of  our  era  down  to  now;  at  one  time  it 
has  given  prominence  to  one  aspect  of  the 
question,  at  a  later  date  another  aspect  is 
more  to  the  fore.  For  a  fuller  illustration  of 
the  line  of  approach  which  a  modern  Peter 
might  employ  toward  his  doubting  Thomas, 
the  following  is  taken  entire  from  Robert  F. 
Horton's  "  My  Belief,"  a  book  of  three 
hundred  pages,  which  if  not  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  Friend  we  would  with  great 
confidence  recommend  to  them  as  reveren- 
tial, reasonable  and  logical,  not  dogmatic, 
in  no  degree  cynical  and  certainly  not  guilty 
of  what  some  would  call  in  these  days  the 
exaltation  of  feeling  over  reason. 

"We  begin  with  the  Man,  Jesus,  that 
person  who  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  that  person  who  appears  in  the 
spiritual  experience  of  Paul.  We  believe  in 
Him,  in  his  life,  in  his  death,  in  his  words, 
his  teaching,  his  promises.  We  are  not 
thinking  what  category  He  belongs  to,  hu- 
man or  Divine.  He  draws  us;  He  com- 
mands us;  by  the  faith  in  Him,  the  life  that 
is  our  example,  and  the  death  which,  as  He 
says,  He  suffered  for  us,  we  are  conscious 
of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  God,  we  find 
that  we  are  new  creatures,  we  have  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  we  are 
led  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  has  for  us  the 
value  of  God;  in  contact  with  Him  we  touch 
God;  through  Him  we  discover  that  God  is 
holy,  pardoning  Love.  No  other  man  has 
or  can  have  this  value  for  us.  He  is  put 
in  a  category  apart.  On  the  ground  of 
what  He  is,  and  what  He  has  done  for  us,  we 
give  Him  the  unique  name,  the  name  that 
is  above  every  name  for  us  in  heaven  or  on 
earth.  Because  by  Him  we  find  God  and 
are  reconciled  to  God,  and  by  Him  alone,  we 
say  that  He  is  the  God-man,  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man. 

"We  do  not  deny,  nay,  through  Him  we 
are  bound  to  affirm,  a  divinity  in  all  men: 
that  men  can  be  reconciled  to  God  shows  that 
intrinsically  they  are  homogeneous  with 
God.  But  the  divinity  in  Christ  is  quite 
other  than  the  divinity  in  man  as  such;  not 
only  is  it  the  fulness  of  God  manifest  in  a 
Man,  but  it  is  a  redemptive,  saving,  mani- 
festation of  Divinity;  it  seeks  to  save  other 
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men,  it  does  save  them,  it  approves  itsel 
to  be  God  in  a  special  sense  by  saving  them 
When  we  thus  see  what  is  meant  by  thl 
Divinity  of  Christ,  viz:  that  practical  ex 
perience  of  his  nature,  which  was  reached  b; 
the  first  believers  and  is  reached  by  us  whei 
we  believe  in  Him  and  are  saved  by  Him 
we  are  able  to  realize  the  truth,  which 
though  clear  enough  in  fact,  seems  to  bl 
somewhat  of  a  paradox.    A  man  may  be| 
lieve  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  yet  no 
be  a  Christian  at  all;  while  a  man  may  be 
Christian  and  not  yet  have  reached  the  con 
fession  of  the  Divinity,  though  of  course  h 
is  in  the  way  to  the  discovery.    .    .    .  ll 
the  mind  and  heart  and  conscience  are  corl 
fronted  simply  with  Jesus,  as  He  was  anJ 
is,  the  person  whose  career  and  character  ar| 
the  theme  of  the  New  Testament,  few  arl 
able  to  resist  his  charm,  his  inherent  trutfc 
and  unpretentious  authority.    Drawn  int  l 
sympathy  with  Him,  and  then  into  obedienc 
believing  in  Him,  as  He  asks  that  w 
should,  we  are  warmed,  we  are  transformed 
we  cannot  long  resist  the  impulse  which  le 
doubting  Thomas  to  exclaim:  'My  Lorcl 
and  my  God.'" 

To  many  men  the  quotation  that  we  hav! 
just  made  represents  a  most  satisfactory  wa 
of  approaching  one  whose  mind  is  disturbed; 
with  doubts.  They  cannot  force  him  to  takj 
their  viewpoint,  but  they  can  give  what  h: 
will  regard  as  a  reasonable  means  of  ar 
proach  and  by  degrees  there  will  expand  b{ 
fore  his  vision  a  picture  which  may  be  eve) 
more  perfect  than  their  own.    How  oftej 
George  Fox  used  language  like  this,- — "ll 
was  with  me  to  turn  them  to  the  Light  withi 
themselves,  to  bring  them  to  Christ  and  tl 
leave  them  there."    He  was  forceful  i| 
argument  and  persuasive  to  the  last  degrei  i 
but  he  recognized,  as  we  must  all  recogniz<  i 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  our  argument  anl 
our  persuasion,  that  the  quickening  pow<t: 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  work  its  work  upo  : 
our  spirits  if  our  spiritual  vision  is  to  enlarg 
and  if  our  belief  is  to  be  that  of  the  doubtin  I 
Thomas,  when  he  had  reached  that  stage  <  n 
triumphant  victory  which  forced  the  cry,-i 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God." 

There  is  something  far  more  sad  than  tr  I 
spirit  of  doubting,  provided  of  course  thi\ 
the  doubting  be  sincere  and  be  not  couple  1 1 
with  the  spirit  of  defiance.    The  lines,—  j 

"There  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  your  creeds," 

can  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  the  class  ijj 
mind,  and  for  these  there  is  much  more  (\\ 
hope  than  for  those  who  are  utterly  indi  j 
ferent  and  unconcerned.  God's  ways"'*  I 
reaching  an  erring  son  or  daughter  ail 
countless,  and  the  fact  that  one  is  gropinl ' 
toward  something  savors  of  hope  and  lift 

This  then  would  be  our  thought:  Do  ncB 
despair  of  the  man  who  has  not  reached  tfi  ) 
platform  you  stand  upon,  and  who  advance 
views  and  holds  beliefs  different  from  your.f  I 
If  he  is  open-minded  the  chances  are  thci! 
he  can  out-argue  you,  but  he  cannot  ou 
argue  in  a  method  of  approach  such  as  the  J 
outlined  by  Robert  F.  Horton  as  illustrate 
in  the  extract  just  given  from  his  inspiring 
book. 

D.  H.  F.  I 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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A  Quarterly  Meeting  Among  "Plain"  Friends. 

The  Quakers'  Meeting  into  which  Charles 
Lamb  invited  his  readers  to  come  with  him 
must  surely  have  been  just  such  an  one  as 
was  held  "on  the  twenty-second  day  of 
Eighth  Month,  1912,"  in  a  country  meeting- 
house of  the  Orthodox  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting. 

There  could  not  be  in  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury a  more  perfect  replica  of  the  meetings 
of  long  ago; — the  wide  Ministers'  gallery 
filled  with  "Plain"  Friends,  at  the  left  the 
men  in  their  broad-brimmed  hats  (taken 
off,  indeed,  because  of  the  heat,  but  care- 
fully worn  into  meeting  and  put  on  at  the 
close) — at  the  right,  elderly  women  Friends 
all  wearing  the  black  Quaker  bonnet  with 
its  white  lining,  and  the  black  folded  shawl. 
One  by  one  they  filled  up  the  gallery — ten 
bonnets  on  the  highest  seat,  six  more  on 
the  seat  below,  while  in  the  body  of  the 
meeting  were  many  more  bonnets  ready  to 
go  up  higher  as  way  opened.  Before  meet- 
ing began  three  of  the  women  ministers 
had  a  solemn  whispered  conclave,  then 
one  came  down  to  the  body  of  the  meeting, 
leaving  her  place  for  an  elderly  Friend  who 
had  just  come  in,  but  as  the  latter  refused 
the  high  seat,  there  was  a  gap  left  among 
the  ten  Quaker  bonnets.  Soon  two  of  the 
remaining  bonnets  were  laid  aside,  disclos- 
ing charming  white  muslin  caps,  and  beneath 
the  folded  shawls  one  caught  glimpses  of 
silver  grey  silk  and  white  lawn  fichus. 

The  dress  worn  in  the  body  of  the  meeting 
(there  were  more  than  one  hundred  women 
Friends  present)  was  of  the  plainest  de- 
scription, and  only  here  and  there  a  toi- 
lette of  19 1 2  brought  one  back  with  a  jerk 
from  dreams  of  Friends'  meetings  of  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

Slowly — very  slowly — silence  fell  upon 
the  gathering;  the  last  "Germantown"  (a 
quaint  Pennsylvania  carrriage)  drove  up, 
and  having  deposited  an  elderly  Friend  at 
the  door,  joined  its  fellows  in  the  great 
stable  shed;  and  in  the  beautiful  summer 
weather,  while  the  song  of  the  cicala  came 
through  the  open  windows,  the  "still  dews 
of  quietness"  were  dropped  upon  us.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  an  elderly  man 
Friend,  speaking  with  that  sing-song  ca- 
dence which  one  associates  with  aged 
Friends  in  one's  childhood,  or  with  the  voice 
of  a  precentor  in  one  of  our  English  cathe- 
drals; the  effect  on  this  hot  August  day  was 
almost  too  soothing,  though  the  message 
was  what  our  grandfathers  would  have 
called  a  "faithful  testimony."  Some  other 
messages  were  given — all  from  the  Minis- 
ters' gallery — and  then  the  business  meet- 
ing was  announced,  and  the  men  Friends 
moved  off  into  an  adjoining  room,  while 
the  two  white-capped  women  Friends  took 
up  the  duties  of  Clerks. 

The  entire  business  of  the  Women  s 
Quarterly  meeting  was  the  receiving  from 
the  Monthly  Meetings  of  answers  to  the 
first  four  Queries,  and  tabulating  the  same 
for  Yearly  Meeting.  The  answers  were 
generally  the  same  from  each  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, so  the  report  presented  no  difficulty, 
and  no  dissentient  voice  was  raised  as  the 
Queries  were  read  and  answered. 


"Are  all  your  Meetings  for  Worship  and 
Discipline  duly  attended?  Is  the  hour  for 
gathering  observed?  And  are  all  Friends 
clear  of  all  unbecoming  behavior  therein?" 
(This  Query  used  to  read  "clear  of  sleeping 
and  of  unbecoming  behavior";  perhaps  in 
these  hot  summer  days  it  is  decided  to  con- 
done the  former!)  This  Query  was  satis- 
factorily answered,  though  the  hour  for 
gathering  was  only  "nearly"  observed  in 
two  meetings.  The  second  Query  was  an- 
swered, "Love  and  unity  are  maintained 
among  us — tale-bearing  and  detraction  are 
discouraged.  There  have  been  no  differ- 
ences known  to  our  meetings." 

The  last  part  of  the  third  Query,  "  Do 
you  maintain  our  testimony  against  that 
system  which  requires  a  ministry  to  be 
exercised  at  stated  times  and  for  pay?" 
had  to  be  answered,  "  We  do  maintain  our 
testimony,  but  with  some  exceptions," 
as  even  "plain"  Friends  have  been  found 
attending  a  "steeple-house"  now  and  then! 

To  the  last  Query,  "  Do  you  in  speech, 
deportment  and  apparel  shew  forth  the 
sincerity  and  simplicity  which  accord  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ?"  The  answer  was, 
"Some  of  us  do — some  of  us  are  frequent  in 
the  reverent  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — 
some  of  us  restrain  the  young  from  perni- 
cious reading  and  guard  them  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  worldly  associations," 
— one  could  not  help  wondering  what  the 
others  did! 

The  Queries  answered,  a  brief  testimony 
was  given  to  the  life  and  work  of  a  Friend 
lately  deceased,  who  had  "left  a  very  sweet 
savor  behind  her  when  she  was  gathered 
to  her  heavenly  home,"  and  prayer  was 
offered  with  the  petition  "that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  meeting  may  know  and  love  the 
God  of  their  mothers." 

Then  a  Friend  from  the  Men's  Meeting, 
wearing  his  broad-brimmed  white  hat, 
came  with  a  message  for  the  clerk  at  the 
desk,  while  she  stood  up  to  receive  him  in 
her  dainty  muslin  cap,  and,  after  a  brief 
concern  in  which  men  and  women  Friends 
united,  the  meeting  dispersed. 

An  eager  crowd  thronged  and  pressed  round 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  luncheon  room, 
where  an  excellent  meal  was  provided — 
the  bonnets  held  their  own  in  the  matter 
of  precedence,  while  the  hats  had  to  wait 
till  a  later  sitting.  The  white-gowned  wait- 
resses— young  Friends  of  the  Meeting — 
reminded  one  that  the  days  of  Friendly 
dress  are  drawing  to  a  close,  though  the 
"How  is  thee?"  of  Friendly  speech  is  as 
universal  with  the  young  as  the  old. 

There  is  a  beauty  in  these  hurrying  days, 
and  above  all  in  this  hurrying,  bustling 
country,  in  the  quiet  orderliness  of  the  old 
Friends'  meetings,  and  as  we  left  a  subtle 
fragrance — as  of  sweet  lavender  or  a  bowl  of 
pot-pourri — seemed  to  linger  round  the  red- 
brick meeting-house  sleeping  in  the  summer 
sunshine. — E.  S.  J.,  in  The  British  Friend. 

It  makes  a  difference  whether  we,  who 
call  ourselves  Friends,  are  individually 
conscious  of  "  the  Light  of  Christ  within,  as 
God's  gift  for  man's  salvation"  or  whether 
we  have  merely  set  it  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  our  museum  of  traditions. — M.  H.  S. 


WHAT  MATTERS. 

It  matters  little  where  I  was  born, 

Or  if  my  parents  were  rich  or  poor; 
Whether  they  shrank  from  the  cold  world's  scorn, 

Or  walked  in  the  pride  of  wealth  secure; 
But  whether  1  live  an  honest  man, 

And  hold  my  integrity  firm  in  my  clutch, 
I  tell  you,  my  brother,  as  plain  as  I  can, 
It  matters  much! 

It  matters  little  how  long  I  stay 

In  a  world  of  sorrow,  sin  and  care; 
Whether  in  youth  I  am  called  away; 

Or  live  till  my  bones  and  pate  are  bare; 
But  whether  1  do  the  best  I  can 

To  soften  the  weight  of  adversity's  touch 
On  the  faded  cheek  of  my  fellow-man, 
It  matters  much! 

It  matters  little  where  be  my  grave, 

On  the  land  or  on  the  sea, 
By  purling  brook  or  'neath  stormy  wave, 

It  matters  little  or  naught  to  me; 
But  whether  the  Angel  of  Death  comes  down 
And  marks  my  brow  with  his  loving  touch, 
As  one  that  shall  wear  the  victor's  crown, 
It  matters  much! 

— New  York  Observer. 


An  Educational  Barometer. 

The  air  is  full  of  anniversaries.  This  may- 
be the  natural  consequence  of  our  advancing 
years  as  a  nation.  Many  of  our  institutions 
are  touching  half  century,  three-quarter 
century,  even  century  goals,  and  a  recount 
of  their  history  excites  interest  and  stimu- 
lates loyalty.  Even  were  we  to  regard  the 
anniversary  habit  as  a  passing  fad,  the  ad- 
vantages are  the  same  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  keep  an  open  mind  to  them. 

Of  recent  celebrations  few  have  been  more 
notable  than  the  seventy-fifth  birth-day 
of  Mt.  Hoiyoke  College.  A  great  cause  as 
well  as  a  great  institution  had  concluded  an 
epoch.  The  backward  and  forward  glance 
alike  had  an  interest  for  the  whole  educa- 
tional world.  Had  the  education  of  women 
succeeded?  What  now  are  its  needs?  Is 
the  outlook  hopeful  or  discouraging?  A  score 
of  such  questions  pressed  for  answer  in  the 
addresses  of  illustrious  visitors,  who  were 
called  on  to  speak.  We  can  set  down  their 
conclusions  as  something  of  an  educational 
barometer,  and  we  can  rejoice  perhaps  most 
of  all  that  while  "the  glass  is  rising,"  and 
the  outlook  is  for  fair  weather,  there  are 
notes  of  warning  to  be  prepared  for  storms. 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  was  spokesman 
for  colleges  for  men.  He  could  hardly  have 
paid  women  a  higher  compliment  than  to 
have  claimed  the  interest  of  women's  col- 
leges in  his  theme,  "The  Preparation  for 
Citizenship." 

The  following  gives  the  substance  of  his 
plea: — 

But  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  those  colleges 
will  do  their  work  best  which  put  before  their 
students  the  ideal  of  preparation  for  citizenship; 
and  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this  task,  1  regard 
it  as  especially  fortunate  that  the  growth  of  women's 
colleges  has  been  coincident  with  the  growing  as- 
sumption by  the  women  of  the  country  of  the  full 
responsibilities  of  the  citizen. 

What  does  preparation  for  citizenship  mean? 
It  means  giving  the  students  power  to  face  intelli- 
gently the  new  and  complex  ethical  problems  of 
modern  society.  This  is  a  different  thing  from  what 
most  people  'understand  by  preparation  for  citi- 
zenship. We  are  apt  to  lay  stress  upon  knowledge 
of  political  and  social  affairs  rather  than  upon 
power  of  ethical  judgment;  to  think  that  a  course 
which  trains  people  to  take  part  in  our  public  life 
must  be  full  of  facts  about  government  ami  facts 
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about  social  problems;  to  believe  that  the  person 
who  has  acquired  the  most  facts  of  this  kind  is 
best  fitted  for  the  duties  of  the  citizen.  This  is 
entirely  wrong.  The  man  who  has  crammed  him- 
self with  sociological  facts  and  trained  himself  to  look 
wise  when  they  are  talked  about  is  not  much  better 
prepared  for  citizenship  than  a  stuffed  owl.  What 
our  students  need  and  what  our  people  need  is 
not  a  mass  of  undigested  or  half-digested  data, 
but  the  intellectual  habits  and  moral  ideals  which 
will  fit  them  to  take  part  in  the  life  of  a  community. 

As  means  to  this  end  the  college  faculties  should 
provide,  first,  fair  competition  in  every  department 
of  life,  scholastic,  literary  and  social,  under  rules 
which  are  impartially  applied  to  all.  More  import- 
ant than  any  other  thing  which  the  students  learn 
in  men's  colleges — and  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  women's  colleges — is  the  habit 
of  measuring  themselves  against  their  fellows  under 
a  system  of  general  rules  and  taking  what  comes 
to  them  under  such  a  system,  rather  than  what  is 
given  to  them  on  the  basis  of  personal  appeal.  Sec- 
ond, encouragement  to  develop  for  one's  self  a 
working  philosophy  of  life.  Next  to  the  habit  of 
living  and  working  under  law  as  a  preparation  for 
citizenship,  I  value  the  opportunity  given  to  the 
students  to  think  out  for  themselves  the  value  to 
be  placed  on  different  kinds  of  achievement  and 
different  parts  of  our  world  and  our  character.  We 
used  to  impose  this  philosophy  upon  the  student 
in  the  form  of  a  creed.  But  a  creed,  however  excel- 
lent, is  essentially  the  product  of  a  past  age.  It 
represents  a  philosophy  which  has  been  found  useful 
to  a  previous  generation.  To  be  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent it  must  be  worked  over  by  each  generation  anew, 
in  the  light  of  present  events  and  present-day 
problems. 

President  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  dealt 
with  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  women 
collegians.  As  usual  she  combined  a  spark- 
ling wit  with  an  incisiveness  of  manner  that 
commanded  attention.  An  extract  from 
her  address  may  make  this  more  clear: 

Much  has  already  been  achieved.  Women  have 
almost  won  the  right  to  study  what  and  where  they 
please.  They  have  to-day  almost  equal  opportu- 
nities for  study.  But  they  have  not  yet  won  the 
rewards  of  study.  They  are  still  shut  out  from  the 
incentives  to  scholarship.  Over  one-half  of  all  women 
college  graduates  teach,  one-third  of  all  graduates 
students  in  the  United  States  are  women  fitting 
themselves  for  higher  teaching.  Yet  even  in  the 
lower  public  schools  the  most  responsible  and 
highly-paid  positions  are  reserved  for  men,  and  in 
the  women's  colleges  only  may  women  compete 
with  men  for  full  professorships.  In  all  co-education- 
al colleges  and  universities  the  number  of  women 
holding  even  subordinate  teaching  positions  is 
jealously  limited.  Presidents  of  co-educational 
universities  have  sometimes  told  me  that  they 
would  gladly  advance  women  scholars  were  it  not 
for  the  opposition  of  men  teaching  in  the  same  de- 
partments. Even  in  a  women's  college  like  Bryn 
Mawr  there  is  a  steady,  although  I  believe  almost 
unconscious,  pressure  exerted  by  some  of  the  men 
on  our  faculty  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  wom- 
en to  vacant  professorships.  The  world  of  scholar- 
ship and  research  has  been  a  man's  world.  Men 
mistrust  women's  ability  to  breathe  in  this  keener 
air.  And  in  a  sense  they  are  right.  Very  few  women 
— :or  men — can  maintain  scholarly  research  and 
enthusiastic  teaching  throughout  a  lifetime  with- 
out living  salaries  or  honorable  recognition.  Col- 
leges for  women,  few  and  poorly  endowed  as  they 
are,  offer  the  only  rewards  for  women  scholars. 

President  Burton,  of  Smith  College,  had 
"  College  Atmosphere"  for  his  subject.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  address  will 
indicate  the  burden  of  his  theme: 

Moreover,  such  a  gathering  as  this  emphasizes 
our  growing  educational  unity.  We  belong  to  the 
college  brotherhood.  We  seem  to  be  developing 
rapidly  an  academic  union.  While  each  college 
may  have  its  own  characteristic  atmosphere,  we 
are,  after  all,  particularly  to  the  foreign  observer, 
more  alike  than  some  of  us  may  suppose  or  others 
of  us  would  like  to  acknowledge.  The  so-called 
"American  college,"  although  it  does  not  exist,  is 
nevertheless  a  rather  distinct  entity.    A  certain 


quality  pervades  our  American  collegiate  atmos- 
phere. While  we  have  our  individual  differences 
we  also  have  our  collective  likenesses. 

In  some  way  we  must  have  more  concern  for  the 
general  conditions  under  which  we  are  trying  to 
do  our  work.  A  wholesome  atmosphere  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  best  life  of  the  college.  If  officers 
and  teachers  are  of  the  type  that  inspire  and  stim- 
ulate, the  student  will  study,  learning  will  be  popu- 
lar, and  a  fine  ethical  and  religious  spirit  will  per- 
meate the  college.  We  must  continue  to  see  and 
know,  and  study  the  educational  trees,  but  we  err 
if  thereby  we  fail  to  behold  the  academic  woods. 
Not  alone  by  studying  and  devising  administrative 
details,  but  by  creating  and  maintaining  an  atmos- 
phere of  inspiration  will  we  produce  the  type  of 
college  which  America  needs. 

The  President  of  Wellesley,  Ellen  Pen- 
dleton, made  a  fine  plea  for  "a  practical 
education"  by  showing  that  proper  college 
training  is  perforce  practical: 

A  practical  education  is  one  which  is  capable  of 
being  used  so  that  the  question  reduces  itself  to 
the  form,  must  a  college  education  be  vocational 
in  order  to  be  useful?  I  shall  attempt  simply  to 
mention  two  aims  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts 
which  when  secured,  in  my  judgment,  make  useful 
the  education  furnished.  The  first  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  curiosity.  Perhaps  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  college  training  is  to  develop 
intellectual  curiosity  in  the  students.  It  is  to  intel- 
lectual curiosity  that  we  owe  most,  if  not  all  of 
scientific  discoveries.  Intellectual  curiosity  inspires 
the  search  into  the  remains  of  our  older  civiliza- 
tion which  is  yielding  such  far-reaching  results. 
To  awaken  the  young  student  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  power  as  a  thinking  individual,  to  impress 
upon  him  the  value  of  intellectual  curiosity  is  one 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  training  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts. 

Having  developed  in  the  student  a  sense  of  the 
value  of  intellectual  curiosity,  the  next  step  is  to 
impress  upon  him  the  interdependence  of  all  realms 
of  human  knowledge,  the  unity  of  God's  universe. 
The  college  that  awakens  in  its  students  intellectual 
curiosity,  and  then  trains  them  to  relate  one  to  the 
other  the  various  fields  of  human  knowledge  has 
given  to  its  sons  and  daughters  undoubtedly  a  useful 
equipment.  It  may  be  contended  that  vocational 
training  will  do  all  this,  and  in  addition  furnish 
a  professional  equipment.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  starting  with  the  same  preparation  the 
vocational  school  will  in  the  same  time  furnish  both 
the  general  intellectual  training  and  the  professional 
equipment.  However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
the  comparative  merits  of  vocational  and  the  so- 
called  liberal  education,  but  rather  to  show  that 
a  liberal  education  is  useful.  We  cannot  deny 
the  usefulness  of  steel  bars,  though  they  must  be 
submitted  to  further  process  before  becoming  the 
utensils  of  commerce.  If  the  steel  is  the  subject  of 
criticism,  should  not  the  manufacturer  give  his 
attention  to  improving  its  quality  rather  than  to 
converting  it  into  implements,  however  imperative 
the  demand  for  these  implements  may  be. 

President  James  M.  Taylor,  of  Vassar, 
is  the  Nestor  amongst  presidents  of  women's 
colleges.  He  was  therefore  very  properly 
the  concluding  number  of  this  remarkable 
programme.  The  principal  point  of  his 
address  may  be  gathered  from  the  following: 

One  grave  difficulty  in  America  is  our  love  of 
largeness.  That  has  done  much  to  diminish  the  use- 
fulness of  the  college,  for  even  the  small  ones  shape 
their  ideals  too  much,  and  their  ambitions,  by  the 
largest.  One  way  is  open  to  us  to  counteract  the 
tendency  and  still  keep  the  advantages  of  the  large 
— a  group  of  colleges,  several  units  under  one  busi- 
ness and  official  administration.  The  advantages 
to  the  student  are  watch-care,  moral,  intellectual, 
social — the  stimulation  of  the  individual  life  and 
differentiation  of  social  life.  There  are  intellectual 
advantages,  gains  to  the  faculty,  preservation  of 
spirit  of  a  large,  broad  loyalty,  love  of  one  Alma 
Mater,  interests  of  one  common  life.  There  would 
be  a  gain  to  athletic  interests  without  the  tremendous 
losses  and  extravagance  of  the  present  system.  The 
ideal  groups  would  be  500 — though  1000  is  a  pos- 
sibility. 


These  five  excerpts  will  justify  the  state-: 
ment  that  the  Holyoke  birth-day  party 
was  an  occasion  of  unusual  profit.  Instead 
of  degenerating  into  wordy  felicitations, 
each  of  the  speakers  had  a  message  and  each 
message,  let  us  hope,  is  destined  to  have  a 
mission  in  broadening  and  deepening  the 
current  of  educational  practice. 

t|    J-  H.  B. 

A  Glimpse  at  Work  on  The  Pacific  Coast. 

WILLIAM  C.  ALLEN. 

Recently  1  attended  a  Methodist  Con- 
ference held  at  Bakersfield,  California.  My| 
object  in  writing  about  it  is  two-fold. 

First,  the  conditions  surrounding  thei 
annual  assemblies  of  other  denominations  i 
may  be  interesting.  Second,  the  welcome 
which  a  Friend  can  receive  when  endeavoring 
to  impress  others  with  some  of  the  ideals 
of  religion  that  we  have,  may  be  stimulating 
to  young  Friends  and  help  them  when  they 
feel  called  upon  to  deliver  in  some  way 
what  we  apprehend  is  distinctly  the  Quaker 
message. 

When  I  received  a  letter  from  Bishop 
Waterhouse  making  way  for  me  to  address 
his  large  Conference  on  the  subject  of  inter-' 
national  peace,  I  felt  that,  although  time 
was  very  precious,  it  would  not  do  to  refuse. 
When  our  Methodist  friends  want  to  hear 
us,  it  is  important  that  we  be  faithful  in 
the  line  of  duty  for  this  reason;  when  you 
get  them  thoroughly  aroused  in  a  fight  with 
the  devil,  they  go  after  him  in  a  vigorous 
fashion. 

Bishop  Waterhouse  is  a  man  of  large 
body,  large  brain  and  a  large  heart.  He 
has  sometimes  put  me  in  mind  of  a  certain 
bishop  of  another  denomination  who  also 
has  a  big  heart,  and  who,  when  1  first  went 
to  see  him  with  reference  to  my  work,  was 
a  little  cautious  as  to  accepting  suggestions. 
Men  in  the  position  they  hold  are,  from  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  likely  to  view  every- 
thing new  from  a  conservative  attitude; 
but  this  other  man  I  refer  to  finally  succumb-i 
ed  when  1  told  him  of  personal  experiences 
in  traveling — the  sympathies  that  had  been 
aroused  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  the 
moral  and  physical  damage  done  to  young 
men  and  young  women  through  the  un- 
christlike  system  of  modern  militarism. 
He  heaved  a  great  sigh,  and  with  flushed 
face  and  visible  emotion,  immediately  asked, 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  I  then 
knew  1  had  him,  and  indeed  he  afterward 
made  wonderful  way  for  me  at  the  then 
approaching  convention  of  his  diocese. 

We  Friends  little  understand  the  power  of 
a  Bishop  among  our  brethren  of  other 
churches.  The  word  of  a  Bishop  "goes." 
There  is  no  appeal  from  his  authority.  He 
is  the  presiding  officer  at  all  annual  meetings, 
and  is  largely  responsible  in  forming  com- 
mittees and  shaping  the  course  of  his  people,  j 
It  is  therefore  exceedingly  important,  if 
you  want  to  operate  among  Christians 
recognizing  this  vast  ecclesiastical  power, 
to  first  see  the  Bishop,  whoever  he  may  be, 1 
and  impress  him  with  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  Protestant  Bishops,  at  least, 
generally  are  responsive  to  anything  that 
will  help  develop  the  work  of  our  common 
Master. 
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In  the  Conference  I  am  writing  about,  I 
was  not  on  the  program,  and  consequently 
had  to  wait  to  deliver  my  message  until  a 
suitable  opportunity  was  afforded.  This, 
when  it  happens,  is  very  tedious,  requiring 
as  it  sometimes  does  waiting  hour  by  hour, 
not  knowing  when  you  will  be  called  upon, 
and  meanwhile  compelled  to  listen  to  dis- 
cussions in  which  you  may  not  have  any 
particular  interest.  But  it  affords  a  capital 
opportunity  to  observe  the  methods  of 
others. 

Friends  are  so  accustomed  to  unfailingly 
dignified  meetings,  and  rightly  feel  so 
seriously  that  church  work  is  the  Lord's 
work  and  should  be  done  under  a  recognition 
of  the  immediate  Divine  presence,  that  the 
ways  of  others  may  seem  to  involve  levity 
at  times.  I  do  not  think  they  mean  it  so, 
yet  wit  and  humor  do  frequently  seem  to 
us  to  detract  from  the  possibility  of  serious 
expression,  and  of  feeling  deeply  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  work  being  considered. 

The  Bishop,  when  calling  attention,  the 
other  day,  to  the  financial  needs  of  his 
ministers,  deprecated  preachers  being 
obliged  to  "pass  around  the  hat,"  creating 
quite  a  laugh  by  remarking  that  when  a 
preacher  did  pass  around  the  hat  he  was  very 
fortunate  if  even  his  hat  returned  to  him. 

A  speaker,  at  another  time,  in  making  a 
point,  told  a  very  funny  story  about  a 
certain  good  old  brother  S.,  who,  whilst  not 
very  highly  educated,  was  a  most  devout 
Methodist  and  always  seen  at  his  place  of 
worship.  One  morning  his  minister  missed 
him,  and  the  next  day  inquired  why  he 
had  been  absent.    He  replied,  "Well,  1 

thought  as  Bishop  was  in  town  1 

would  go  over  and  hear  him  preach  the 
Bacchanalian  sermon."  This  raised  a  hearty 
laugh.  Possibly  the  climax  was  reached 
when  a  colored  brother,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  witty  address,  remarked  that  in 
Berkeley  they  had  "no  members,  a  (town) 
lot,  and  a  very  bright  future." 

Speaking  of  the  financial  trials  of  Method- 
ist ministers,  I  wish  to  say  that  many  of 
them  do  splendid  work  on  very  meager 
salaries.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  them 
naturally  hope  that  the  Bishop,  when  chang- 
ing their  pastorates,  will  give  them  better 
allotments  than  they  have  previously  had, 
so  that  when  the  annual  time  approaches 
for  new  fields  of  labor  to  be  designated, 
they  have  many  anxious  moments.  Some- 
times they  put  me  in  mind  of  a  certain 
Episcopal  rector  who  once  asked  me — as 
I  am  frequently  asked — how  conservative 
Friends  manage  with  a  free  Gospel  ministry. 
This  particular  rector  said,  "  How  is  it 
that  your  preachers,  while  they  are  not 
paid,  live  better  than  the  rest  of  us?"  1  did 
not  enter  into  a  wide  discussion  of  the 
subject,  only  telling  him  that  it  required 
a  good  deal  of  faith  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  and  that  the  free  Gospel  minister 
found  that  according  to  his  faith  so  was  his 
reward — as  to  the  needful  things — unto  him. 

In  some  ways,  outside  of  settling  questions 
by  vote,  and  of  the  continued  seriousness 
which  marks  conservative  Friends'  meetings 
for  discipline,  the  ways  of  the  Methodists, 
as  indeed  some  other  denominations,  are 
not  so  very  different  from  those  of  Friends. 


Thus,  I  observed  the  other  day  the  term 
"recommended  minister"  used.  They  also 
have  minutes  on  the  "state  of  the  church" 
which  are  somewhat  like  our  minutes  on 
the  "state  of  society."  They  have  annual 
questions  much  like  our  annual  queries. 
They  have  committees  covering  very  much 
the  same  things  that  we  cover.  Their 
method  of  approving  of  ministers  is  different. 
In  this  Conference  the  presiding  elder  would 
report  on  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  in 
his  district  as  to  their  blamelessness  in 
daily  life,  etc.  A  few  young  men  on  trial 
for  the  ministry  had  to  come  before  the 
Conference  and  tell  what  they  had  done  to 
the  present  time.  This  gave  all  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  what  the  young  men  looked 
like,  as  well  as  to  observe  their  behavior. 
All  of  these  cases  were  vouched  for  by  other 
prominent  ministers  connected  with  the 
committee  having  charge  of  such  matters, 
with  words  like,  "He  is  a  good  boy,"  or, 
"  He  is  all  right  and  we  recommend  him  to 
be  passed."  Then  the  candidate  would  be 
accepted  by  vote. 

I  have  attended  a  good  many  ministerial 
unions  or  church  conferences  the  past  eigh- 
teen months,  all  the  way  from  Bellingham 
in  the  north  to  San  Diego  in  the  south, 
representing  a  coast  line  the  distance  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  In  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  international  peace,  or  in 
having  way  made  for  me,  I  have  very 
frequently  found  that  those  who  were  the 
most  helpful  had  originally  come  from  the 
east,  and  had  been  acquainted  with  Friends 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  or  in 
England.  Knowing  the  Quaker  attitude 
on  this  subject,  and  having  high  respect 
for  it,  they  have  been  of  inestimable  service. 
I  was  not  surprised  at  this  Conference  when 
a  man  came  up  and  said,  "  Does  thee  think 
I  look  like  a  Friend?"  He  then  went  on 
to  tell  that  he  was  presiding  elder  of  his 
district,  had  been  brought  up  near  Phila- 
delphia and  had  attended  Friends'  schools. 

Let  me  digress  a  moment.  It  is  very 
observable,  in  speaking  to  such  bodies  of 
Christians,  that  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  them  regarding  their  atti- 
tude toward  war.  Some  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  others 
are  not  so  much  so.  The  latter  are  some- 
times rather  restless  during  the  first  part 
of  what  I  may  have  to  say  to  them.  It  is, 
however,  possible  to  fasten  their  attention 
before  long.  The  subject  is  too  great  for 
them  to  ignore  it.  Sometimes,  rather  free 
speech  has  to  be  used.  Thus  recently, 
when  addressing  a  great  body  of  ministers 
representing  one  of  the  largest  synods  of 
its  denomination  in  the  west,  a  good  many 
of  them  were  very  fidgety  during  the  early 
part  of  my  remarks.  Finally  I  said  some- 
thing to  them  like  this:  "  My  dear  brethren, 
am  I  preaching  hard  doctrine  to  you? 
Does  it  seem  too  much?  Can  we  not  bear 
the  language  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  when 
he  explicitly  said,  '  My  Kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  else  would  my  servants  fight, 
but  now  is  my  Kingdom  not  from  hence?'" 
After  that  there  was  no  further  trouble,  and 
in  some  of  the  pauses  connected  with  the 
discourse  1  think  you  could  have  heard  the 


proverbial  pin  drop.  Strong  resolutions 
were  then  quickly  passed  in  opposition  to 
militarism  and  its  spirit,  and  on  behalf  of 
arbitration,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  and  our  California 
senators. 

In  speaking  to  my  Methodist  brethren, 
they  were  exceedingly  courteous  and  ac- 
cepted very  soberly  what  they  heard.  At 
no  time,  however,  did  they  exhibit  any 
particular  emotion  except  when  I  remarked 
that  war  had  been  declared  by  those  largely 
engaged  in  it  to  be  "hell,"  and  that  it  was 
their  mission  and  privilege  to  do  all  they 
could  to  abolish  hell  from  the  earth.  This 
brought  out  many  exclamations  and 
"Amens"  from  all  over  the  house. 

When  I  left  Bakersfield,  somewhat  tired 
from  the  trip,  I  attempted  to  figure  up  the 
net  results  of  it.  These  are  difficult  to 
determine.  Seeds  sown  under  such  condi- 
tions always  bear  fruit,  but  where,  the  sower 
can  never  tell.  At  the  same  time,  1  could 
look  at  the  following:  A  good  many  ministers 
and  laymen  had  heard  an  address  on  a 
subject  to  which  many  of  them  had  previous- 
ly paid  little  attention.  They  acquired 
much  information  that  was  interesting  to 
them.  About  eight  or  ten  wanted  literature 
sent  to  their  homes,  and  this  meant  that  as 
many  new  localities  would  have  the  seed  of 
Peace  sown  around  them.  Resolutions  were 
passed  by  them  also  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  senators  urging  their  taking 
up  the  negotiating  of  arbitration  treaties 
with  other  powers.  They  also  voluntarily 
passed  resolutions  protesting  against  the 
attempts  made  by  the  state  administration 
of  California  to  militarize  our  high  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  an  address  was 
delivered  at  the  high  school  one  of  the  two 
days  I  was  in  Bakersfield,  and  a  few  hundred 
young  people  became  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  some  of  the  teachers  expressed 
themselves  as  having  been  very  much  helped 
in  their  work  by  the  visit  to  the  school. 
So  possibly  it  may  be  true  that  the  about 
twenty  dollars  expended,  the  four  days' 
absence  from  home,  and  the  wearisome 
round-about  trip  of  six  hundred  miles  were 
all  worth  while.  It  is  largely  by  such  practi- 
cal efforts  that  humanity  can  be  lifted  out 
of  the  slough  in  which  so  many  are  engulfed, 
and  the  ideals  of  our  Lord  be  extended  in 
the  earth. 


Practical  Religion. — A  Kansas  farm- 
er named  Peter  Schofield,  after  the  recent 
cattle  epidemic  which  crippled  thousands 
of  farmers,  tacked  up  the  following  notice 
in  several  public  places:  "The  Lord  has 
spared  my  stock.  My  horses  have  gone 
through  the  epidemic  without  loss;  I  have 
twenty  head  of  horses  to  lend  to  my  less 
fortunate  neighbors,  without  charge,  for 
plowing.  Those  who  need  are  welcome  to 
them." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  calls  this 
"an  example  of  practical  gratitude  to 
Providence  which  deserves  to  be  pasted 
on  the  gates  of  every  church."  We  have 
no  knowledge  concerning  the  religious  pro- 
fession of  this  man,  but  his  spirit  is  dis- 
tinctly Christian,  whatever  may  be  his 
formal  creed — The  Christian  Advocate. 
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Sarah  M.  Grimke's  Summary  of  Sermons  by 
Several  Friends. 

And  Epistle  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1827. 

[There  has  recently  come  into  our  hands 
a  manuscript  book  entitled  "Sarah  M. 
Grimke's  Summary  of  Sermons  by  Sev- 
eral Friends."  These  were  delivered  in  va- 
rious Friends'  Meeting-houses  in  Philadel- 
phia during  a  period  of  a  little  less  than  two 
years,  and  as  truthful  and  in  some  cases 
almost  verbatim  reports  of  the  sermons 
will  find  some  interested  readers  among 
the  present  subscribers  to  The  Friend. 

The  little  book  also  contains  the  Epistle 
of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in  1827, 
and  addressed  to  all  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Friends  everywhere. 

Sarah  M.  Grimke  and  a  sister,  Angelina, 
were  received  into  membership  in  Phila- 
delphia Monthly  Meeting,  and  were  for 
a  time  strictly  "plain"  Friends.  It  was 
doubtless  during  the  period  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia  that  these  notes  of 
the  sermons  were  taken. 

The  Grimke  sisters  had  a  remarkable 
career,  and  numerous  incidents  associated 
with  them  are  still  frequently  recounted  in 
Philadelphia  Quaker  homes.  Sarah  Grimke 
was  a  person  well  equipped  to  take  down  a 
sermon  without  losing  the  essence  of  it,  and 
without  adding  any  of  her  own  personality. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  "Abolition 
cause,"  the  two  sisters  became  warmly  in- 
terested in  the  movement;  Angelina  mar- 
ried Theodore  Weld,  a  prominent  man  in 
that  field,  and  first  she  and  then  her  sister 
Sarah  lost  their  membership  with  Friends. 
They  became  conspicuous  workers  in  the 
anti-slavery  conflict.  The  remarkable  part 
of  their  history  was  the  way  they  came  to 
be  both  abolitionists  and  Friends.  They 
were  daughters  of  a  prominent  wealthy 
Judge  in  South  Carolina,  brought  up  in  a 
home  of  luxury  where  every  want  was  min- 
istered to  by  slaves;  but  at  the  death  of 
their  father  they  felt  it  right  to  manumit 
the  slaves  that  fell  to  their  lot  in  the  set- 
tling of  the  estate,  and  to  seek  a  home  in 
the  North.  At  great  pecuniary  sacrifice 
they  did  this,  and  as  Philadelphia  was  the 
place  they  selected,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Friends  were  the  first  people  to  notice  them, 
and,  in  return,  that  they  should  be  drawn 
to  the  Society  of  which  their  benefactors 
were  members.  There  was  a  third  sister, 
who  also  freed  her  slaves  and  came  to 
Philadelphia,  but  whose  course  was  less 
conspicuous.  She  was  a  most  estimable 
Christian  woman,  and  taught  a  private 
school  in  Philadelphia,  attended  by  many 
children  from  Friends'  families.— Eds.] 

Heads  of  a  Sermon  delivered  by  Anna  Braith- 
waite,  at  Mulberry  [Arch]  Street  Meeting- 
house [Philadelphia],  in  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Fourth  Month,  1824. 

The  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all 
them  that  call  upon  Him.  The  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man  is  comparable  to 
the  streams,  which  all  tend  towards  the 
ocean;  so  the  streams  of  Divine  guidance 
in  the  heart  tend  towards  God,  the  great 
Ocean  of  Love;  but  they  are  not  that  ocean ; 
remember  they  are  but  streams,  and,  oh, 


saith  my  soul,  that  we  may  keep  near  to 
the  stream  of  redeeming  love  in  our  own 
souls,  however  small  that  stream  may  be, 
until  we  are  finally  gathered  into  the  great 
ocean  of  eternal  love. 

There  is  one  saving  baptism,  and  this 
baptism  is  the  same  thing  which  is  spoken 
of  by  our  Saviour,  that  will  convert  us 
and  make  us  as  little  children;  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  grace  of  God,  which  has  ap- 
peared unto  all  men,  "  teaching  that  de- 
nying ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  they 
should  live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly 
in  this  present  world."  We  do  not  call  the 
Scriptures  the  word  of  God,  because  we 
believe  these  Scriptures  call  the  Son  and 
sent  of  God  the  Word ;  because  we  believe  this 
"word  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit, 
and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
discoverer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart."  But  we  do  believe  that  "all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

I  do  not  believe  in  what  is  called  original 
sin,  but  1  believe  that  1  am  prone  to  trans- 
gression and  disobedience,  and  I  find  a 
beautiful  analogy  between  the  experience 
of  my  own  heart  and  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  fall  of  man.  I  find  that  1  am  very 
different  from  what  Adam  was  before  he 
fell.  I  find  that  there  is  in  me  a  spirit  of 
disobedience. 

And  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Oh,  my  friends, 
to  whom  shall  we  go?  but  to  Him,  the  great 
fountain  of  all  our  sure  mercies,  who  in 
judgment  remembered  mercy,  and  when  man 
by  transgression  fell,  provided  the  means  of 
salvation.  I  do  not  believe  in  what  is  called 
imputative  righteousness.  Oh,  1  do  speak 
on  the  subject  with  great  reverence  and  fear, 
but,  my  friends,  look  at  it,  examine  for 
yourselves  and  judge.  I  do  believe,  accord- 
ing to  the  very  best  light  1  have  in  adorable 
mercy  been  favored  with,  that  the  sacrifice 
offered  by  our  blessed  Lord  of  his  prepared 
body  was  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  any  other  sacrifices.  Oh,  I  do  believe  it 
was  offered  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  But  I  regard  it  as  one 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  man's  redemption. 
I  want  us  to  keep  things  in  their  proper 
places;  not  to  exalt  a  part  to  the  diminution 
of  the  rest.  1  want  us  to  be  quick  of  under- 
standing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Look  at 
our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Ex^ 
amine  the  precepts  therein  set  forth,  and 
hear  Him,  when  He  has  delivered  these 
words,  hear  him  say,  "whoso  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine  and  keepeth  them,  1  will 
liken  him  to  a  wise  man  who  built  his  house 
upon  a  rock,  and  the  rain  descended  and 
the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house, 
and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock." 

Oh,  ye  seeking  minds,  ye  who  are  ready 
to  cry  out,  "To  whom  shall  we  go?"  There 
is  a  fountain  set  open  for  sin  and  unclean- 
ness.  Where  shall  you  go,  but  to  the  spirit 
of  God  in  the  secret  of  your  souls,  to  this 
unerring  guide  I  commend  you.  But  mark, 
the  spirit  will  teach  you  no  new  things. 
This  is  the  same  spiritual  meat  and  this  is 


the  same  spiritual  drink  of  which  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  partook.  "They  did  all 
eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all 
drink  the  same  spiritual  drink,  for  they 
drank  of  that  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them  and  that  rock  was  Christ."  There 
must  ever  be  an  exact  accordance  between  | 
the  testimony  of  the  spirit  within,  and  the 
written  revelation  without.  The  spirit 
cannot  contradict  itself. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  any  of  you  to  1 
exercise  yourselves  in  things  too  high  for  j 
you.  Let  us  be  very  careful  and  very  fear- 
ful how  we  separate  the  parts  of  the  mar- 
velous scheme  of  man's  redemption.    Let  I 
us  not  say  the  spirit  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man  can  save  him.    And,  oh,  I  desire  to 
speak  on  this  subject  with  great  reverence 
as  of  a  thing  I  am  fearful  of  handling,  for  I 
I  regard  the  portion  of  his  spirit  which  is 
in  adorable  mercy  given  unto  us  as  the  most 
unspeakable  gift  of  God  to  his  creatures. 
But  my  friends,  can  this  spirit  ever  teach 
us  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  no  more  I 
to  us  than  the  death  of  any  other  martyr? 
Oh,  I  do  believe  his  prepared  body  was  ! 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  that 
this  was  one  part  of  the  wonderful  plan  of  J 
salvation  which  came  through  Him.    1  do  ] 
know  what  it  is  to  be  tempted,  but  it  is  one  | 
thing  to  say,  "  Lord,  help  thou  my  unbelief," 
and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  disbelieve  ] 
the  holy  truths  of  revelation. 

"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  all  is  not  I 
truth  that  is  proclaimed  for  truth.  Weigh  |l 
these  things  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
all  is  not  pure  gold  that  looks  like  gold:  Let  H 
us  remember  the  tin  and  the  dross  and  the  11 
reprobate  silver  must  all  be  taken  away  be-  jl 
fore  the  gold  can  bear  the  balance  of  the  m 
sanctuary.  I  want  us  to  bring  things  to  this  I 
test. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


HEAVENLY  TREASURE. 
"What  I  spent  I  had; 

What  I  kept  I  lost; 

What  I  gave  I  have!" 

— Old  Epitaph. 

Every  coin  of  earthly  treasure  • 

We  have  lavished  upon  earth, 
For  our  simple  worldly  pleasure, 

May  be  reckoned  something  worth; 
For  the  spending  was  not  losing 

Though  the  purchase  were  but  small; 
It  has  perished  with  the  using; 

We  have  had  it — that  is  all! 

All  the  gold  we  leave  behind  us 

When  we  turn  to  dust  again, 
Though  our  avarice  may  blind  us, 

We  have  gathered  quite  in  vain; 
Since  we  neither  can  direct  it, 

By  the  winds  of  fortune  tossed, 
Nor  in  other  worlds  expect  it, 

What  we  hoarded  we  have  lost! 

But  each  merciful  oblation, 

Seed  of  pity  wisely  sown — 
What  we  give  in  self-negation, 

We  may  safely  caU  our  own; 
For  the  treasure  freely  given 

Is  the  treasure  that  we  hoard, 
Since  the  angels  keep,  in  heaven, 

What  is  lent  unto  the  Lord! 

—Selected. 


The  "One-cent"  Lady. — At  the  junction 
of  Union  Square  and  one  of  the  cross-streets 
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leading  out  of  it  there  is  a  fruit-stand  kept 
by  two  Italians — one  thin  and  dark  and 
bent,  the  other  plump  and  red-cheeked  and 
blue-eyed,  although  his  hair  is  black. 

Every  evening  about  six  o'clock  a  frail 
little  old  lady,  with  tiny  clusters  of  veins 
like  seaweed  about  her  temples,  and  little 
rosettes  of  wrinkles  about  her  soft  brown 
eyes,  used  to  stop  at  the  fruit-stand  on  her 
way  home  from  the  publishing-house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square.  It  was  always 
from  the  "one-cent  each"  tray  that  she 
purchased,  and  so  after  awhile  she  came  to 
be  known  to  the  fruit-stand  partners  as  "da 
one-cent-a  lady."  She  had  a  ready  smile 
and  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  courtesy  that 
was  not  kept  for  special  occasions,  and  the 
Italians  had  learned  to  watch  for  her  and 
to  miss  her  when  she  did  not  appear. 

Long  before  her  hair  had  whitened  and 
her  eyes  dimmed  the  One-Cent  Lady  had 
begun  to  work  for  the  firm  across  the  square, 
clipping  book  notices  from  the  newspapers 
and  magazines.  And  the  firm  had  let  her 
stay  on  during  these  last  years,  although  she 
had  ceased  to  be  of  any  actual  service  to 
them. 

Her  salary  had  never  been  large,  and  its 
capacities  seemed  to  shrink  with  her  in- 
creasing frailties.  More  than  once  she  had 
gone  a  block  out  of  her  way  on  her  home- 
ward journey  so  as  not  to  pass  the  corner  of 
temptation,  for  fruit  was  the  one  indulgence 
she  allowed  herself. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  periods 
of  non-appearance,  which  had  lasted  for 
several  days,  the  keepers  of  the  fruit-stand 
consulted  together  with  much  lifting  of  eye- 
brows and  shrugging  of  shoulders.  It  might 
even  be  that  she  was  ill.  At  last  the  thin 
one  took  down  a  paper  bag,  several  sizes 
larger  than  the  one  usually  required  for 
her  purchases,  and  filled  it  from  the  "two- 
for-five"  division  in  his  display,  putting  a 
five-cent  orange  on  the  top. 

The  red-cheeked  one  took  it  across  the 
avenue  to  the  dingy-faced  house  where  she 
lived,  and  not  knowing  her  name,  left  it  for  the 
"ol'  lady — pretty  lady — one-cent-a_lady." 

Somehow  it  reached  her,  and  although  the 
two  men  waived  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  and  stoutly  refused  payment,  still 
the  lonely  lady  knew  the  truth  in  her  heart. 
Stray  papers  and  magazines  began  to  find 
their  way  to  the  fruit-stand — papers  from 
"we-a  home,  Napoli"  among  them.  There 
were  few  words  on  either  side,  those  who  live 
life  close  to  the  bone  have  less  need  of  speech, 
but  month  after  month  there  grew  a  simple 
human  understanding  that  would  not  shame 
the  name  of  friendship. 

One  afternoon  in  late  [Seventh  Month]  the 
One-Cent  Lady,  crossing  the  hot  flagged 
walks  of  the  square,  suddenly  felt  too  weary 
to  go  on.  There  was  one  vacant  bench  left  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  circle,  and  she  sat  down 
limply  on  it.  The  city,  like  a  great  hour- 
glass, turned,  was  pouring  its  busy  crowd 
back  into  their  homes.  But  the  One-Cent 
Lady  sat  quite  still,  her  eyes  on  the  dancing 
fountain.  The  red-cheeked  man  watched 
her  for  some  time,  then  went  over  to  her. 

"This  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  said, 
slowly,  and  almost  as  if  she  had  been  ex- 
pecting him.    "  Will  you  help  me  home?" 


The  next  day  she  did  not  come — nor  the 
next.  On  the  third  day,  with  a  troubled 
face,  the  thin,  bent  man  put  on  his  coat, 
and  carefully  brushing  his  cap  with  his 
sleeve,  set  off  down  the  street  with  a  bag 
of  his  best  grapes. 

But  she  would  not  need  them,  they  told 
him  kindly  at  the  door;  she  had  died  that 
morning.  Was  he  the  fruit-stand  man? 
She  had  left  a  little  parcel  addressed  to  him; 
they  would  get  it  for  him  if  he  would  wait. 

He  waited,  speechless,  his  cap  in  one 
hand,  his  grapes  in  the  other.  When,  on 
his  return  to  the  fruit-stand,  the  two,  with 
reverent  hands,  opened  the  packet,  they  sat 
down  and  cried  like  children.  It  held  a 
small  Neapolitan  water-color — the  sole  orna- 
ment of  its  owner's  room — and  a  slip  of 
paper  with  the  words,  "For  the  two  friends 
who  helped  to  brighten  my  days." 

No  more  fruit  was  sold  that  day.  1  nstead, 
more  than  a  week's  earnings  went  for  the 
purchase  of  a  great  armful  of  snowy  roses 
— roses  such  as  were  rarely  seen  in  the  dingy- 
faced  house  where  the  One-Cent  Lady  lay, 
as  still  and  almost  as  white  as  they. 

The  little  bit  of  color  that  was  her  gift 
hangs,  framed  and  protected,  inside  the 
fruit-stand  at  the  corner,  where  passers-by 
wonder  at  its  presence — passers-by  who,  see- 
ing only  the  surface  of  things,  still  call  this 
big  city  of  theirs  a  cold  and  heartless  place. 
— Esther  Harlan,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

"To  see  the  law  by  Christ  fulfilled, 
And  hear  his  pardoning  voice, 
Changes  a  slave  into  a  child, 
And  duty  into  choice." 

— W.  Cowpeb. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Eleventh  Month 

18th  to  23rd): 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Western  District,  Twelfth 

Street  below  Market,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  20th,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Greenwood,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  20th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  20th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  21st, 

at  7.  30  p.  m. 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  21st,  at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


Benjamin  Haughton  from  Cork,  Ireland,  and 
Arthur  Dann  and  Henry  T.  Hodgkin  from  England, 
attended  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  on  the 
5th  inst.,  and  each  had  service  in  the  first  meeting. 
Eliza  Dann,  Edith  Webb  and  Anna  Hogg,  all  from 
across  the  sea,  were  also  present. 


The  Friend  (London),  received  shortly  before  our 
paper  goes  to  press,  brings  to  this  office  the  informa- 
tion of  the  death  of  Henry  Stanley  Newman,  who 
for  the  past  twenty-one  years  has  efficiently  served 
as  Editor  of  that  paper. 


Westtown  Notes. 

George  Abbott  attended  our  meeting  last  First- 
day  morning  and  Susanna  S.  Kite  the  Fifth-day 
previous. 

The  First-day  evening  collections  on  the  tenth 
were  addressed  by  Charles  W.  Palmer,  his  topic 
being  "No  Real  Conflict  Between  Science  and  Re- 
ligion." 

On  Sixth-day  evening  of  last  week  the  school 
had  a  rare  treat  in  a  lecture  by  Robt.  Ellis  Thomp- 
son, Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia. The  lecture  was  a  scholarly  presentation 
of  the  prominent  traits  of  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  with  enough  of  anecdote  and  personal  ex- 
perience thrown  in  to  give  it  the  charm  of  originality. 


The  Westtown  audience  is  rather  a  critical  one; 
naturally  young  people  desire  the  lantern  slide 
accompaniment,  but  such  a  lecture  as  we  listened 
to  last  week  held  the  audience  in  close  attention  for 
the  hour,  with  no  pictures,  except  such  as  the 
lecturer's  story  enabled  us  to  form  for  ourselves. 

On  the  evening  preceding  election  day  a  mass 
meeting  of  teachers  and  students  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  room.  The  platforms  of  the  more  promi- 
nent Presidential  candidates  were  championed  in 
several  speeches  by  those  who  spoke  from  conviction, 
and  an  opportunity  was  given  for  sensible  discussion. 
The  school  as  a  whole  was  well  informed  of  the 
issues  before  the  people  and  the  presentation  did 
great  credit  to  the  occasion. 

On  election  day,  sample  ballots  having  been 
furnished  to  all  the  students,  a  well-planned  and 
well-managed  election  took  place  in  the  two  ends 
of  the  house.  Election  officers  were  appointed 
according  to  existing  laws,  and  excepting  the  fact 
that  privileges  were  granted  to  minors  and  to 
women  which  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  do  not 
recognize,  the  election  proceeded  quite  as  correctly 
as  anywhere  in  the  larger  world  outside. 

The  camp  supper  season  has  about  closed  for  the 
year.  The  term  has  been  quite  conspicuous  for 
its  beautiful  afternoons  on  Seventh  and  First-days, 
and  more  long  walks  than  usual  have  been  indulged 
in  on  account  of  the  fair  weather.  Points  of  special 
interest  for  a  walk  of  five  or  six  hours  have  been 
some  place  on  the  Brandywine,  the  South  Valley 
Hill  near  Frazer  or  the  woodlands  that  border 
Ridley  Creek. 

Regular  work  for  the  boys  in  gymnastics  has 
been  commenced  during  the  past  fortnight.  The 
schedules  of  the  men  teachers  being  crowded,  the 
care  of  this  department  is  under  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  gymnastics  of  the  West  Chester  Normal 
School,  Frank  Long.  He  comes  to  Westtown  parts 
of  two  days  each  week  and  the  plans  already  in- 
augurated promise  well. 

Gathered  Notes. 

We  need  most  carefully  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  terms,  divinity  and  deity.  Divinitas  was 
a  common  word  in  the  Latin  language.  But  the 
Latin-Christian  writers  coined  a  new  word — the 
word  Deltas — from  which  our  word  deity  comes,  and 
they  coined  that  word  to  express  the  thought  and 
meaning  of  this  Greek  word  [for  Godhead]  which 
occurs  in  Colossians  ii:  9:  "In  him  dwelleth  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  What,  then,  is  the 
difference  between  the  two?  This  particular  word 
suggests  absolute  godhead  rather  than  manifesta- 
tions of  the  attributes  of  godhead.  .  .  .  There 
are  manifestations  of  God  everywhere  in  nature, 
but  you  do  not  find  proper  and  absolute  deity  any- 
where in  nature,  nor  in  any  human  being.  Now. 
mark  what  the  apostle  says  here  as  to  this  conception 
of  this  Man  of  Nazareth.  He  says:  "In  him 
dwelleth,"  not  deily  merely,  but  "In  him  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  deity."    .    .  . 

But  I  say,  in  all  kindness  and  all  honesty,  there 
can  be  no  agreement,  and  no  fellowship,  and  no 
co-operation  between  the  man  who  makes  Jesus 
Christ  a  child  of  his  age,  a  Man  among  men,  sharing 
divinity  in  common  with  the  rest  and  in  no  other 
degree;  and  a  man  who  looks  into  his  face,  and  says, 
"My  Lord,  and  my  God,"  believing  that  "In  Him 
dwelleth  all  the  fuiness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." — 
G.  Campbell  Morgan. 


A  dozen  years  ago  a  few  Christian  Chinese  who 
had  learned' the  printing  trade  in  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Shanghai,  desiring  to  go  into  business 
for  themselves,  formed  the  Commercial  Press  Lim- 
ited. Opening  a  small  job-printing  shop,  they  soon 
built  Up  a  growing  business  by  good  service  of  their 
customers. 

When  the  new  system  of  education  was  adopted 
by  the  Government,  with  enterprise  and  foresight 
these  men  enlarged  their  plant  and  began  to  issue 
the  needed  text  books.  To-day  their  press  is  the 
largest  in  Asia,  with  over  a  thousand  native  work- 
men, a  capital  of  a  million  dollars,  all  held  either 
by  Chinese  or  Japanese,  and  a  plant  equipped  with 
the  best  foreign  machinery.  Twenty  branch  presses 
have  been  opened  in  various  Chinese  cities. 

The  business  is  managed  on  the  co-operative 
plan,  with  profit-sharing  by  the  employes.  Net 
profits  distributed  to  the  shareholders  lasi  year 
amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Manag- 
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ers  and  heads  of  all  important  departments  are 
Christian  men,  as  are  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  responsi- 
ble workmen.  It  appears  also  that  this  institution 
is  indirectly  a  product  of  mission  work  in  another 
way,  inasmuch  two  of  the  three  managers  are  sons 
of  the  first  pupils  of  a  mission  school  at  Ningpo. — 
World-Wide. 


Bancroft  has  given  a  striking  description  of  the 
enthusiasm  shown  by  George  Fox  and  his  followers: 
"Plowmen  and  milkmaids,  becoming  itinerant 
preachers,  sounded  the  alarm  throughout  the  world, 
and  appealed  to  the  consciences  of  Puritans  and 
Cavaliers,  of  the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Turk,  of  the 
Negro  and  the  savage.  The  plans  of  the  Quakers 
designed  no  less  than  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal religion;  their  apostles  made  their  way  to 
Rome  and  Jerusalem,  to  New  England  and  Egypt; 
and  some  were  even  moved  to  go  toward  China 
and  Japan." 

The  influence  of  such  an  enthusiasm  is  almost 
irresistible.  Paul  was  so  ardent  in  commendation 
of  his  Gospel  that  a  royal  sinner  who  listened  to 
him  was  forced  to  exclaim:  "Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian."  The  secret  of  that  persuasion 
lay  in  the  intensity  with  which  Paul  expressed  his 
convictions.  So  swept  by  passion  was  he  that  in 
response  he  lifted  up  his  manacled  wrists  and  said: 
"I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all 
that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost,  and  al- 
together such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds." — The 
Christian  Advocate. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected 
President  on  the  5th  inst.  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall 
Vice  President  by  a  large  electoral  majority.  It 
is  said  that  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  not  be  less  than  160  and  the 
United  States  Senate  will  probably  be  Democratic 
also.  In  a  recent  address  the. President-elect  said: 
"I  have  no  feeling  of  triumph  to-night,  but  a  feeling 
of  solemn  responsibility.  I  know  the  very  great 
task  ahead  of  me  and  the  men  associated  with  me. 
The  purest  impulses  are  needed.  Wrongs  have  been 
done,  but  they  have  not  been  done  malevolently. 
We  must  have  the  quietest  temper  in  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  We  must  not  let  any  man  divert 
us.  We  must  have  quiet  temper  and  yet  be  resolute 
of  purpose.  Prosperity  has  carried  us  into  devious 
paths.  There  is  much  to  reconstruct  and  it  will 
take  a  generation  to  work  out  what  America  must 
achieve.  The  lesson  of  this  election  is  a  lesson  of 
responsibility.  I  believe  a  great  cause  has  tri- 
umphed for  the  American  people." 

In  the  recent  election  the  question  of  conferring 
the  right  to  vote  upon  women  was  voted  upon  in 
several  of  the  States.  Prior  to  Eleventh  Month 
5th  the  suffrage  States  were  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming,  and  this 
election  has  added  to  the  roll  Arizona,  Kansas,  Ore- 
gon and  Michigan.  In  Wisconsin  the  plea  of  the 
women  was  rejected. 

In  each  of  29  States  a  Governor  was  elected  on 
the  5th  inst. 

A  despatch  says:  "The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  placed  an  embargo  upon  interstate 
shipment  of  Christmas  trees  from  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  because  of  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths. 
The  quarantine  becomes  effective  on  the  25th 
inst.,  and  also  affects  the  shipment  of  holly  and 
laurel." 

Congress  during  the  last  session  appropriated 
$1,019,412,710,  as  shown  by  the  official  statement 
of  the  clerk  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  assistant  clerk  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  As  compared  with  the 
appropriations  of  1911  there  was  a  decrease  of 
$7,270,170. 

A  despatch  of  the  8th  from  Washington  says: 
"A  corn  crop  of  3,169,137,000  bushels,  or  281,- 
921,000  bushels  more  than  the  greatest  crop  of 
corn  ever  grown  in  any  country  of  the  world,  is  the 
feature  of  the  country's  most  remarkable  agricul- 
tural year  in  history,  according  to  the  crop  report 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  to-day.  This  great  crop  of  corn  was  worth 
on  the  1st  inst.  to  farmers  $1,850,776,000.  Of  the 
vast  crop  of  corn  Pennsylvania  will  contribute 
61,003,000  bushels.  The  potato  crop  of  the  State 
is  estimated  at  28,090,000  bushels,  and  her  tobacco 
crop  is  placed  at  64,090,000  pounds." 


It  is  stated  that  the  agricultural  department  is 
about  to  establish  at  Washington  a  greenhouse  for 
growing  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  under 
glass.  The  idea  is  to  demonstrate  to  visitors  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  raising  such  fruits  in 
southern  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona  and  California. 
Among  the  fruits  that  will  be  shown  are  all  the 
well-known  commercial  varieties  and,  in  addition, 
the  pomelo,  breadfruit,  avocado  pear,  pineapple, 
loquat,  guava,  mangosteen,  sapodill  and  Australian 
passion-fruit. 

On  the  8th  inst.  messages  were  exchanged  by 
wireless  telegraphy  between  Point  Loma,  Cal., 
and  Arlington,  Va.,  a  distance  of  about  3,500  miles. 
It  is  said  the  signals  were  unusually  distinct. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  prohibited  the  issue  of 
preliminary  injunctions  by  Federal  Judges  without 
notice  to  the  opposite  party  and  restricted  issues 
of  temporary  restraining  orders  for  longer  than 
ten  days. 

On  the  6th  inst.  violent  shocks,  believed  by 
many  to  have  been  caused  by  an  earthquake,  shook 
a  section  of  Atlantic  City  between  3.30  and  4.30 
o'clock.  Because  of  the  absence  of  seismographs 
or  other  recording  instruments  it  has  not  been 
determined  whether  or  not  there  was  a  real  earth- 
quake.   No  serious  damage  has  been  reported. 

As  the  result  of  the  policy  of  issuing  certificates 
and  holding  the  coin  and  bullion,  the  United  States 
treasury  now  has  almost  a  billion  and  a  quarter  in 
gold  and  silver.  There  is  now  about  three  and  a 
third  billion  dollars  of  money  of  all  sorts  in  circu- 
lation. The  policy  of  the  government  now  is  to 
issue  certificates  instead  of  gold  and  silver  coin. 
The  public  like  the  paper  money  better  and  the 
gold  and  silver  are  not  worn  or  lost  in  circulation. 

A  Carlisle,  Pa.,  special  says:  "A  Carlisle  Indian 
School  graduate  has  been  granted  the  first  patent 
that  has  ever  been  awarded  to  an  Indian  by  the 
United  States  Government.  According  to  informa- 
tion received  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  Nicholas 
Longfeather,  an  Apache  Indian,  who  was  educated 
at  Carlisle  and  later  attended  the  Department  of 
Forestry  connected  with  Syracuse  University. 
The  patent  covers  a  preparation  for  doctoring  trees." 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  4th 
inst.  says:  "Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia  have 
refused  the  Turkish  Government's  appeal  for  in- 
tervention. An  armistice,  it  is  believed,  would 
check  the  advance  of  the  allies  at  the  height  of  their 
victories  and  give  the  Turks  time  to  reorganize 
and  strengthen  their  armies." 

The  Russian  Government  has  decided  to  retain 
all  the  time-expired  soldiers  of  the  Russian  army 
in  active  service  until  next  spring.  This  places 
the  Russian  army  practically  on  a  war  footing,  as 
the  order  affects  several  hundred  thousand  men, 
whose  places  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  same  number  of  recruits  who 
have  just  been  called  up. 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  of  the  8th  inst. 
says:  "Pitiful  scenes  continue  to  be  witnessed  daily 
with  the  arrival  of  trainloads  of  wounded  from  the 
front.  Almost  without  exception  the  wounded 
are  on  the  verge  of  collapse  from  exhaustion.  Many 
have  been  without  attention  for  days,  and  a  majority 
of  them  without  food  or  water  for  24  hours.  It  is 
impossible,  even  roughly,  to  estimate  the  number 
of  refugees  in  the  capital.  Families  from  various 
villages  and  districts  are  striving  as  much  as  possible 
to  keep  together.  All  the  refugees  seem  anxious 
to  go  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  say  the  Government 
has  promised  to  give  them  land.  Their  long  strings 
of  carts,  with  their  children  and  household  effects 
in  them,  give  the  appearance  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Turkish  race  from  Europe."  It  is  stated  that 
according  to  information  received  from  prisoners, 
typhus  has  broken  out  in  the  fortress  of  Adrianople, 
causing  great  devastation  among  the  defending 
forces.  There  are  already  several  thousand  cases 
of  typhus,  and  horrible  details  are  heard  of  the 
trouble  arising  from  the  lack  of  doctors  in  the 
besieged  city.  The  city  of  Salonica  has  been  taken 
by  the  Greeks. 

It  was  stated  from  Paris  on  the  7th  inst.  that  the 
French  Government  has  decided  to  establish  a 
series  of  wireless  stations,  connecting  Paris  with  the 
various  French  Colonies  and  with  North  and  South 
America.  The  project  as  laid  before  the  Chamber 
contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $4,000,000,  about 
a  third  of  that  sum  to  be  used  in  1913.  The  point 
of  connection  in  North  America  has  not  yet  been 
specified,  but  the  South  American-Pacific  girdle 


includes  stations  in  Morocco,  the  Island  of  Sain 
Louis,  Martinique,  the  Marquesas  Islands,  Tahiti 
Noumea,  Capital  of  New  Caledonia,  and  thence  t( 
Saigon,  Indo-China. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  George  Sykes,  England,  £14,  13s. 
4d.,  being  10s.  each  for  Joshua  J.  Ashby,  Rober 
Biglands,  Elizabeth  Bellows,  Birmingham  Friends  i 
Reading  Society,  Elizabeth   Brodrib   and   Sister  L 
Alec  Cheal,  Stephen  Cumberland,  W.  B.  Gibbins, 
Edmund  Hatcher,  Wm.  Knowles,  Elizabeth  Knowles  I 
Joseph  Lamb,  Agnes  McLeman,  Anna  Moorhouse 
Wm.  R.  Nash,  John  Marsh  Pitt,  Eliza  M.  Southall| 
John  Hall  Shield,  Isaac  Sharp,  F.  B.  Sainty,  Georgi 
Smith,  John  E.  Southall,  Lydia  Sargeant,  Richan  ■ 
Seddon,   Stephen   Robson  Smith  and  John  Hj 
Walker;  and  20s.  for  Wm.  Kennedy,  2  copies,  ann 
13s.,  4d.  for  E.  Pickard. 


NOTICES. 

A  new  system  of  addressing  is  being  introduce< 
in  sending  out  The  Friend.  In  making  transfer 
of  names,  danger  of  omissions  is  always  present.  A 
any  time  when  subscribers  fail  to  receive  their  cop^ 
of  the  paper  promptly,  they  should  at  once  send  ; 
post-card  to  this  office  stating  the  fact. 

Edwin  P.  Sellew, 

Publisher. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wil  i 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelj 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  M.I 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fan! 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  eaclji 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wes 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Associa  I 
tion  is  to  be  held  at  Friends'  Select  School,  140  N 
Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  on  Seventh-dayi 
Eleventh  Month  23rd,  at  2.30  p.  m.  All  interested 
are  invited,  especially  those  having  care  of  youngel 
children. 

The  following  program  is  planned:  "Advantage; ] 
of  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers  of  Younger  Chill 
dren,"  papers  by  John  Way  and  Elizabeth  K 
Brown.  "What  Should  Parents  Expect  am 
Teachers  Aim  at  in  the  Education  of  Younge 
Children?"  Papers  by  Frances  E.  G.  Branson 
Charles  Evans,  Gertrude  R.  Sherer  and  J.  Henr 
Bartlett. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Streei 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recentl; 
been  added  to  the  Library: — 

Bennett — How  to  Live  on  Twenty-four  Hours  . 
Day. 

Crisp — Christian  Experiences. 

Duffy — For  Old  Donchester. 

Malory — Mort  Darthur. 

Porter — Moths  of  the  Limberlost. 

Rose — World's  Leading  Painters. 

Teachers  from  Collingswood,  Morrisville  am 
West  Grove  have  taken  books  for  distribution  amonj 
their  pupils,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  serve  othe 
teachers  in  the  same  way. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Tent) 
Month  7th,  1912,  Anna  C.  Thompson,  wife  of  Rezii 
Thompson,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Rache 
Craft,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age;  a  belove( 
member  of  Pasadena  Monthly  and  Particular  Meet 
ing  of  Friends.  She  had  been  for  several  years  ii 
poor  health,  and  in  her  last  sickness  of  twenty-threi 
days,  her  suffering  at  times  was  intense,  which  shi 
bore  with  much  patience  and  resignation.  She  gavi 
evidence  that  her  peace  was  made  with  her  God,  say 
ing  there  was  nothing  in  the  way,  but  that  she  wai 
sorry  to  leave  her  husband,  relatives  and  friends.  Shi 
was  ever  thoughtful  of  others  and  concerned  t< 
help  the  poor  and  needy  and  was  faithful  in  th< 
attendance  of  meetings  whenever  able  to  do  so. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Editorial. 

Belief  and  Doubt. 

(Concluded  from  page  154.) 

Having  now  placed  ourselves  fairly  on  the 
first  question,  the  method  of  approach  to 
3ur  doubting  friend,  we  are  ready  for  the 
second,  what  statements  can  we  advance 
that  will  clear  the  atmosphere  for  him? 
Our  appeal  will  be  to  Scripture.  He  has  read 
the  Gospels  with  care,  he  has  earnestly 
craved  for  Divine  illumination  on  the 
wonderful  record  which  they  disclose  to 
him,  he  has  read  deeply  in  the  stores  of 
modern  biblical  criticism,  much  as  we  may 
deplore  it  he  has  gained  a  strong  bias 
through  the  persuasive  arguments  that 
many  modern  writers  have  employed,  he 
asks  for  no  one's  pity,  he  would  spurn  such 
a  thought,  but  he  is  not  narrowly  wedded 
to  an  opinion  such  that  influence  may  not 
prevail  to  free  him  of  his  doubts.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  Bible  scholars  makes  this 
bald  statement,  "The  whole  question  of 
the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord  rests  upon 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Testament 
as  history."  If  these  writings  are  authentic 
we  have  the  proof  we  seek  for,  if  they  are 
not  history  but  legend,  we  have  not. 

This  is  not  exactly  in  accord  with  George 
Fox,  who  under  strong  feeling  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  earlier  days  of  his  ministry  said, 
that  certain  things  were  made  clear  to  him 
by  the  revelation  from  above,  neither  did 
he  know  before  hand  that  the  same  great 
truths  were  recorded  in  Holy  Scripture, 
but  when  he  searched  the  Bible  he  found 
them  there  in  all  their  fulness.  The  state- 
ment of  Professor  Gwatkin,  just  given,  is 
not  unsafe  to  tie  to,  neither  does  it  in  spirit 
antagonize  the  thought  that  George  Fox 
expressed.  It  may  help  to  explain  the  wide- 
spread doubt  concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
but  it  does  not  justify  it.  While  there  is  a 
spirit  of  anti-Christ  abroad,  as  there  always 
has  been,  comparable  to  the  "  Lo,  here, 
and  Lo,  there"  against  whom  He  warned 
his  disciples,  and  while  this  school  of  modern 
thought  and  that  school  of  modern  criticism 
seem  to  pull  the  New  Testament  to  pieces, 


all  the  while  the  New  Testament  itself  is 
being  used  as  the  instrument  in  God's  hands 
of  saving  people  from  their  sins.  "The 
historical  trustworthiness  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  established  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  critics." 

Of  course  the  doubter  whom  we  have  in 
mind  finds  time  and  inclination  to  enlist 
under  this  tearing  down  process,  but  let 
him  turn  to  the  New  Testament  itself, 
which  we  claimed  as  the  first  stage  in  the 
siege  toward  his  recovery,  let  him  see  the 
train  of  events  that  follow  in  its  course,  not 
confined  to  a  few  years  of  Christ's  ministry 
on  earth,  but  extending  through  the  cen- 
turies that  have  elapsed  since  then,  and 
more  than  all  else,  for  it  is  close  at  hand 
ready  for  his  own  observation,  let  him  note 
the  wonder-working  results  of  this  convert- 
ing power,  the  only  influence  of  its  kind 
that  has  ever  been  manifest  among  men. 

Among  the  last  remarks  attributed  to 
Napoleon  as  he  was  passing  those  desolate 
hours  on  St.  Helena  were  these,  comparing 
himself  and  other  great  human  leaders  with 
the  Divine  man,  he  concluded,  "Christ 
alone  has  succeeded  in  so  raising  the  mind 
of  man  towards  the  unseen  that  it  becomes 
insensible  to  the  barriers  of  time  and  space. 
Across  a  chasm  of  eighteen  hundred  years 
Jesus  Christ  makes  a  demand  which  is, 
above  all  others,  difficult  to  satisfy.  He 
asks  for  that  which  a  philosopher  may  often 
seek  in  vain  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  or 
a  father  of  his  children,  or  a  bride  of  her 
spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother.  He  asks 
for  the  human  heart.  He  will  have  it  entirely 
to  Himself.  He  demands  it  uncondition- 
ally, and  forthwith  his  demand  is  granted. 
Wonderful!  In  defiance  of  time  and  space, 
the  soul  of  man  with  all  its  powers  becomes 
an  annexation  to  the  empire  of  Christ.  All 
who  sincerely  believe  in  Him  experience 
that  remarkable  supernatural  love  towards 
Him.  This  phenomenon  is  unaccountable; 
it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  man's 
creative  powers.  Time,  the  great  destroyer, 
is  powerless  to  extinguish  the  sacred  flame; 
time  can  neither  exhaust  its  strength  nor 
put  a  limit  to  its  range.  This  it  is  which 
strikes  me  most.  I  have  often  thought  of 
it.  This  it  is  which  proves  to  me  quite 
conclusively  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Your  doubter  may  honestly  say  to  you, 
I  find  nowhere  formulated  in  the  New  Tes 
tament  the  doctrine  of  the  three-fold  nature, 
as  understood  by  the  Trinity,  and  you  may 
yield  your  point  if  you  have  taken  it.  The 
shock  that  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
the  Evangelical  churches  was  not  severe, 
when  the  decision  of  the  Bible  revision 
committee  was  announced  that  the  seventh 
and  eighth  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  First  Epistle  of  John  could  not  be  hon- 
estly retained  in  full.  The  passage  omittec 


was,  "in  heaven — the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are 
one.  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness 
in  earth." 

It  is  in  no  degree  essential.  Its  omission 
in  no  sense  alters  our  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Divine  nature.  Possibly  of  all 
Christian  churches,  we  as  Friends  grieved 
least  that  it  was  cut  from  our  Bible  by  the 
revisers.  The  New  Testament,  as  such,  does 
not  teach  this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  as 
formulated  by  the  Church  to-day  it  is  not 
defended  by  the  Apostolic  writers;  rather 
these  teachings  were  inferences  drawn  from 
the  New  Testament  by  the  Christians  of 
the  first  centuries.  Granting  this,  your 
doubter,  if  he  is  honest  with  history,  and 
only  such  are  in  our  thoughts,  must  admit 
that  this  is  the  New  Testament  portrayal 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  writers  of  its 
sacred  pages  unite  in  presenting  him  as  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Allowing, 
if  you  choose,  all  that  they  ask,  the  supreme 
fact  remains,  overtopping  all  else,  that 
their  portrayal  of  Him  is  summed  up  in 
this,  "That  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  only 
begotten,  emerging  out  of  the  bosom  of 
God,  to  live  a  human  life  and  die  a  human 
death  for  man,  that  being  the  Divine  Son, 
He  could  not  be  held  by  death,  and  there- 
fore rose  again,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  God." 

With  this  line  of  approach  you  have  per- 
suaded your  friend  to  read  and  contemplate 
the  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  then 
you  have  fortified  your  position,  demanding 
for  Him  a  Divine  nature  that  human  reason 
cannot  fathom,  but  which  human  reason 
can  accept  on  the  historical  evidence  you 
have  advanced,  and  you  are  reaching  a 
point  with  him  where  he  is  almost  ready 
to  exclaim  as  did  doubting  Thomas.  Let 
us  not  for  an  instant  be  deceived  into  think- 
ing that  it  is  simply  human  reason  that  has 
been  at  work.  It  is  human  understanding 
sanctified  and  called  into  the  very  loftiest 
service  into  which  it  can  be  called,  t  he  quick- 
ening power  of  God's  spirit  has  been  work- 
ing all  the  while  and  is  the  great  agenl 
in  the  problem,  and  if  there  is  a  victory 
at  last,  the  victory  will  belong  to  Him. 

But  there  is  one  step  more  which  our 
doubter  will  ask  us  to  make.  He  is  wedded 
to  reason,  and  he  will  ask  us  to  make  this 
doctrine  a  reasonable  one  to  his  under- 
standing. A  religion  that  at  the  outset 
violates  a  man's  reason  leads  to  contempt 
or  to  superstition;  in  the  ranks  of  the  one 
we  find  the  free-thinkers  and  their  allied 
schools;  in  the  other  the  churches  that  are 
bound  by  tradition  and  superstition.  A 
doctrine  that  satisfies  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  that  a  thoughtful  man  has  sug- 
gested to  him  is  to  him  the  only  one  that 
can  carry  the  stamp  of  genuine  religion. 
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The  letter  of  George  Fox  to  the  Governor 
of  Barbadoes  has  come  up  for  fresh  review 
lately,  as  it  became  the  topic  for  warm 
discussion  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  late 
Five  Years'  Meeting.  The  history  of  the 
letter  is  in  substance  this.  George  Fox 
in  his  preaching  to  the  people  of  Barbadoes 
may  have  left  the  impression  with  some  that 
he  was  not  clear  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  offices  of  Christ,  to  correct  this  he  wrote 
the  letter  alluded  to,  and  addressed  it  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Island.  The  letter  has 
been  often  quoted,  and  should  forever  set 
at  rest  any  question  as  to  George  Fox's 
orthodoxy.  The  point  to  claim  our  atten- 
tion just  now  in  this  connection  is  to  see 
how  clearly  he  followed  the  plain  statements 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  how  unwilling 
he  apparently  was  to  go  out  into  the  field 
of  speculation  and  argument. 

It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  quote 
an  extract  from  the  historic  letter  to  more 
clearly  illustrate  our  point.  Having  pro- 
fessed belief  in  God  as  the  all  wise,  om- 
nipotent and  everlasting  ruler,  it  continues, 
"And  we  own  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
his  beloved  and  only  begotten  Son,  in  whom 
He  is  well  pleased,  who  was  conceived  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  who 
is  the  express  image  of  the  Invisible  God, 
the  first-born  of  every  creature,  by  whom 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones  or  dominions,  prin- 
cipalities or  powers,  all  things  were  created 
by  Him.  And  we  do  own  that  he  was  made 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  knew  no  sin,  neither 
was  guile  found  in  his  mouth,  that  He  was 
crucified  for  us  in  the  flesh,  without  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  He  was  buried, 
and  rose  again  the  third  day  by  the  power 
of  the  Father,  for  our  justification,  and  that 
He  ascended  up  into  heaven,  and  now  sit- 
teth  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  This  Jesus, 
who  was  the  foundation  of  the  holy  proph- 
ets and  apostles,  is  our  foundation,  and  we 
believe  there  is  no  other  foundation  to  be 
laid  than  that  which  is  laid,  even  Christ 
Jesus;  who  tasted  death  for  every  man,  shed 
his  blood  for  all  men,  and  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;  according 
as  John  the  Baptist  testified  of  Him  when 
He  said:  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'" 

This  style  of  writing  was  characteristic 
of  many  of  the  early  Friends,  they  were 
slow  to  formulate  expressions,  and  we  of 
to-day  sympathize  with  them  and  commend 
their  care,  for,  after  all,  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine  that  God  is  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  must  not  be  made  to  cover  more  than 
the  New  Testament  claims  for  it.  It  was 
clearly  George  Fox's  intent  and  those  to 
whom  he  submitted  his  letter  for  approval, 
to  fix  as  clearly  as  he  could  his  conviction 
that  the  God  we  worship  is  the  Father 
made  manifest  in  his  Son  and  known  to  us 
by  the  inshining  of  his  Spirit  through  the 
Divine  gift  of  Faith. 

Let  our  doubter  cast  aside  as  much  as 
possible  his  preconceived  idea  of  God, 
which  has  given  him  so  little  comfort,  and 


let  him  approach  this  solemn  subject  with- 
out a  preconceived  notion  that  has  no  clear 
Scripture  for  its  support,  he  will  then  be  in 
the  position  for  which  we  have  pleaded. 
For  only  as  God  is  manifest  through  Christ 
can  we  know  Him  ourselves;  for  has  He 
not  declared  that  "No  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  Me?"  There  is  only  one 
way  whereby  we  can  know  of  the  power 
and  goodness  and  love  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  that  way  is  made  clear  to  us,  it 
is  "  by  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  We 
plead  then  as  our  third  and  final  point, 
for  the  reasonableness  of  this  doctrine. 
The  doctrine  that  God  is  in  all  of  us,  that  a 
measure  of  his  Holy  Spirit  indwells  in  every 
man,  the  pivotal  rock  of  Quakerism,  must 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  harmonizes  so 
beautifully  with  Scripture,  "God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself." 
R.  F.  Horton  writes  in  this  connection,  "  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  recognition  of  di- 
vinity in  all  humanity  weakens  in  any  de- 
gree the  divinity  in  Christ.  For  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  qualitative  difference  between 
us  and  Him,  the  fact  that  while  He  is  sinless 
we  are  sinful,  while  his  communion  with 
God  is  unbroken  ours  is  fitful  and  uncon- 
scious, and  that,  while  He  exists  to  save, 
we  are  marred  by  a  persistent  and  shameful 
egotism,  that  opens  up  to  us  the  whole  chasm 
which  separates  us  from  our  goal  in  God." 

This  is  no  time  for  the  humble  believer 
to  grow  discouraged.  The  surface  drift 
of  sentiment  may  be  contrary  to  the  way 
he  would  have  the  current  flow,  it  has  been 
so  time  and  again  in  the  past,  but  there 
is  a  strong  under-current  flowing  counter 
to  this  surface  drift  and  even  the  surface 
drift  itself  gives  evidence  of  a  favorable 
change.  There  is  doubt  and  misgiving  all 
about  him.  If  he  is  himself  grounded  in  his 
faith,  he  can  help  his  brother  who  enter- 
tains honest  doubts  but  who  would  gladly 
be  free  from  them.  Let  such  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  marvellous  story  of  the  New 
Testament,  let  his  logic  sound  the  accuracy 
of  these  ancient  records,  they  have  with- 
stood as  close  a  scrutiny  as  he  can  bring 
upon  them,  and  finally  let  him  satisfy  a 
mind  in  which  reason  predominates  rever- 
ence that  the  orthodox  conception  carries 
with  it  elements  of  reasonableness  that  no 
philosophy  or  school  of  thought  has  been 
able  to  exceed. 

You  may  not  have  satisfied  him,  but 
doing  less  than  this  you  may  not  have 
fulfilled  God's  intent  concerning  you  and 
your  brother.  He  is  in  safer  hands  than 
yours  at  this  time,  and  who  knows  but  that 
you  have  been  humble  instruments  in  God's 
hands  of  opening  his  mind  to  a  greater  in- 
shining  than  he  was  before  prepared  for. 

D.  H.  F. 


Once,  at  the  height  of  the  Civil  War,  two 
men  at  a  railway  station  saw  a  cartload  of 
wooden  legs  depart  for  a  military  hospital. 

"Those  wooden  legs,"  said  the  first  man, 
"are  a  rather  eloquent  protest  against  war, 
aren't  they?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  other;  "they  are  what 
you  might  call  stump  speeches."— Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


QUIETNESS  AS  A  CANOPY  COVER! 
MY  MIND. 

Great  God,  thy  name  be  blest, 

Thy  goodness  be  adored, 
My  soul  has  been  distressed, 

But  thou  hast  peace  restored. 

A  thankful  heart  I  feel, 

In  peace  my  mind  is  stayed, 
Balsamic  ointments  heal 

The  wounds  by  sorrow  made. 

Though  elements  contend, 

Though  wind  and  waters  rage, 

I've  an  unshaken  Friend, 
Who  doth  my  grief  assuage. 

Though  storms  without  arise, 

Emblems  of  those  within,, 
On  Christ  my  soul  relies, 

The  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Though  inward  storms  prevail, 

Afflicting  to  endure, 
I've  help  that  cannot  fail, 

In  Him  that's  ever  sure. 

Though  outward  war  and  strife 

Prevail  from  sea  to  sea, 
I've  peace  in  inward  life 

And  that  sufficeth  me. 

Though  clamor  rear  it's  head 
And  stalk  from  shore  to  shore, 

My  food  is  angel's  bread, 
What  can  I  covet  more? 

Though  ill  reports  abound, 

Suspicions  and  surmise, 
I  find,  and  oft  have  found, 

In  death  true  comfort  lies; 

That  death  I  mean  whereby 

Self-love  and  will  are  slain, 
For  these,  the  more  they  die, 

The  more  the  Lamb  doth  reign. 

And  well  assured  I  am 

True  peace  is  only  known 
Where  He  the  harmless  Lamb 

Has  made  the  heart  his  throne. 

Then,  may  tempests  rage, 

Cannon  may  roar  in  vain; 
The  Rock  of  every  age, 

The  Lamb,  the  Lamb  doth  reign. 
Fourth  Month  22,  1782.  Job  Scott. 

Sarah  M.  Grimke's  Summary  of  Sermons  b; 
Several  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  158.) 

Summary  of  a  Sermon  delivered  by  W  illicit 
Forster  at  Mulberry  [Arch]  Street  Meetin 
House,  Ninth  Month  $th,  1824. 
The  Patriarch  David  was  an  example  0 
pure  and  exalted  devotion.  His  was 
cheerful  piety,  his  writings  are  filled  witl 
expressions  of  gratitude  and  praise.  "  Bless 
ed  be  the  Lord  who  daily  loadeth  us  witl 
benefits,  even  the  God  of  our  salvation 
He  that  is  our  God,  is  the  God  of  our  sal 
vation,  and  unto  God,  the  Lord,  belong  th 
issues  from  death."  Now  the  part  of  thi 
which  has  chiefly  occupied  my  mind  whils 
sitting  here,  and  which  has  been  the  subjec 
of  my  meditation  is  that  part  which  relate 
to  the  issues  from  death.  "Unto  God,  thi 
Lord,  belong  the  issues  from  death,"  and  i 
is  He  only  who  can  preserve  us  througl 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer.  There  is  ; 
language  spoken  by  the  Apostle,  "to  b» 
carnally  minded  is  death,"  and  from  thi: 
death  we  can  be  delivered  only  by  the  powe 
of  Him  who  is  able  to  take  away  the  hear 
of  stone  and  give  us  a  heart  of  flesh,  thi: 
power  not  only  takes  the  dart  from  death 
not  only  robs  the  grave  of  its  victory,  bu 
I  makes  us  to  rejoice  in  the  God  of  our  sal 
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vation.  It  is  not  for  poor,  frail,  fallen  man 
to  change  his  own  heart,  this  the  Most  High 
has  reserved  as  his  own  prerogative.  "  1 
will  take  the  heart  of  stone  out  of  their 
flesh,  and  1  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh;" 
since  then  we  cannot  by  our  utmost  exertions 
produce  that  feeling  of  tenderness  and  con- 
trition which  is  necessary  to  a  sense  of  our 
lost  condition,  oh  friends,  let  us  accept  the 
means  provided  for  our  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer.  The  sal- 
vation of  the  soul  is  a  momentous  thing,  and 
whilst  I  am  speaking,  some  of  the  last,  per- 
haps some  of  the  dying  words  of  an  eminent- 
ly pious  man,  that  father  in  Christ,  Samuel 
Emlen,  are  revived  in  my  memory, — "oh 
this  soul  is  an  awful  thing — I  feel  it  so. 
Mind,  you  that  hear  me,  it  is  an  awful  thing 
to  die,"  to  enter  on  an  unseen  state  of  ex- 
istence, and  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
confines  of  eternity,  the  more  deeply  will 
we  feel  this,  the  more  will  we  realize  the  in- 
finite distance  between  God  and  man.  Oh 
what  deep  searching  of  heart,  what  humilia- 
tion and  trembling  has  this  caused  to  some, 
lest  when  they  come  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  they  should  be  found  wanting. 
Had  we  more  of  this  awfulness  of  death, 
more  of  the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes, 
should  not  some  of  us  live  more  as  if  we 
thought  that  every  day  might  be  our  last. 

In  a  degree  of  that  tenderness  which  I 
feel,  under  a  sense  of  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  God,  I  would  entreat  all  of  you,  elder  as 
well  as  younger,  to  come  unto  Him  to  whom 
belong  the  issues  from  death.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  has  proclaimed  himself  the  way,  "  I 
am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life."  There 
are  many  amongst  us,  who,  like  the  debtor 
in  the  parable,  owe  the  five  hundred,  others 
who  owe  the  fifty,  and  there  are  some  of 
these  who  are  fortified  in  their  own  righteous- 
ness, some  who  are  entrenched  in  their  own 
superiority,  some  who  believe  they  owe  but 
the  fifty,  and  possibly  are  little  concerned 
about  that,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  assent 
of  the  understanding  to  the  great  truths  of 
religion,  or  perhaps  with  mere  worldly  re- 
spectability; but  if  the  fifty  are  not  cancelled 
and  forgiven  they  will  stand  as  much  in  his 
way  as  the  five  hundred  in  the  way  of  the 
more  profligate  and  open  sinner.  "All  un- 
righteousness is  sin,"  it  is  our  earthly 
mindedness,  it  is  the  carnal  heart  that  is 
to  be  destroyed,  and  what  can  we  do  toward 
this  ourselves,  since  it  is  impossible  by  the 
greatest  stretch  of  human  power  to  create 
in  ourselves  tenderness  and  brokenness  of 
heart;  and,  setting  aside  our  inbred  corrup- 
tions, what  shall  we  do  with  our  actual 
transgressions,  what  can  we  do  to  atone  for 
them?  We  must  come  to  a  state  of  deep 
humiliation,  before  we  can  be  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  before 
we  can  be  made  sensible  that  religion  has 
more  to  do  with  the  heart  than  with  the  head. 
If  we  had  the  evidence  of  his  "spirit  bearing 
witness  with  our  spirits"  we  should  be  more 
humble,  more  holy,  more  weighty  in  our 
spirits,  for  this  is  the  very  unction.  If  we 
could  come  to  this  state,  oh  Friends,  what 
different,  what  precious  meetings  we  should 
have,  how  would  our  disputations  and  our 
divisions  vanish  away;  and  what  is  the 
account  given  by  our  forefathers  of  their 


meetings  when  they  were  comforted  together 
in  one  another,  and  in  the  Lord?  Yet  dark 
as  is  the  present  state  of  things,  it  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  better  and  a  brighter  day. 
There  ever  has  been  a  seed  preserved  which 
in  the  darkest  ages  manifested  that  the  Lord 
has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness;  this 
is  the  little  flock  to  whom  it  is  the  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  the  kingdom,  these  are 
they  who  are  now  wandering  in  a  dark  and 
cloudy  day,  for  surely  there  never  was  a  time 
amongst  us  when  the  state  of  things  was 
more  accurately  described.  Yet  saith  the 
Lord,  "  1  will  seek  that  which  was  lost,  and 
bring  again  that  which  was  driven  away, 
and  will  bind  up  that  which  was  broken,  and 
will  strengthen  that  which  was  sick,  but  the 
fat  and  the  strong  I  will  feed  with  judgment." 

Though  in  our  own  apprehensions  we  may 
be  humbled  as  in  the  very  dust,  and  lying 
among  the  pots,  yet  we  have  nothing  to 
fear,  "though  ye  have  lain  among  the  pots, 
1  will  make  you  as  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
burnished  with  silver  and  her  feathers  with 
yellow  gold."  Though  there  are  some  who 
know  what  it  is  to  hang  their  harps  on  the 
willows  and  weep  when  they  remember 
Zion,  yet  I  believe  their  aspirations  ascend 
to  the  Most  High,  their  tears  are  bottled  up 
before  Him.  And  why  do  they  mourn? 
Because  so  many  of  the  Lord's  people  are 
carried  into  captivity,  because  the  heritage 
of  the  Lord  is  laid  waste.  Yet  even  in  this 
low  estate  they  possess  that  peace  with 
which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not,  and  as 
the  world  knows  nothing  of  their  sorrow,  so, 
blessed  be  God,  their  peace  it  cannot  take 
from  them."  As  a  shepherd  seeketh  his 
flock  in  the  day  that  he  is  among  his  sheep 
that  are  scattered,  so  will  I  seek  out  my 
sheep,  and  will  deliver  them  out  of  all  places 
where  they  have  been  scattered  in  the  dark 
and  cloudy  day:  "  He  shall  gather  the  lambs 
with  his  arms  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom." 
May  we  be  among  the  number  of  those 
lambs  which  he  shall  carry  in  his  bosom.  And 
whence  come  these?  They  are  even  those 
who  came  out  of  great  tribulation.  The 
Lord  is  able  to  deliver  all  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him,  and  if  there  are  any  who, 
after  having  tasted  of  the  richness  of  his 
goodness,  have  fallen  into  lukewarmness, 
such  surely  may  trust  in  Him,  may  remember 
the  day  of  their  espousals,  and  bow  to  that 
power  which  in  their  state  of  tenderness  and 
humiliation  they  submitted  to,  and  this 
power  is,  I  believe,  causing  some  of  these 
hearts  in  this  assembly,  renewedly  to  bow 
in  deep  humility  before  him,  and  is  it  not  to 
this  power  we  all  must  confess?  "  Lift  up 
your  heads,  oh  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up, 
ye  everlasting  doors  and  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  come  in." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"Give  yourselves  anew  to  God  and  to 
God's  service,  and  He  will  give  you  the 
desire  and  the  power  to  open  your  treas- 
ures; to  give  Him,  it  may  be  wealth,  it 
may  be  time,  it  may  be  personal  service, 
it  may  be  life  itself." 

"Thanksgiving  for  the  past  makes  us 
trustful  in  the  present  and  hopeful  for  the 
I  future." 


TEMPERANCE, 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa„  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


"Wanted:  Men! 
Not  partis  bound  with  mystic  ties, 
Nor  platforms  framed  t>f  clever  lies; 
Nor  politicians  smug  and  bland, 
Nor  candidates  with  eager  hand; 
Hut  men, 

Strong,  patriotic  men, 
To  serve  the  people  of  the  land 
With  vision  clear  and  hearts  sincere, 
To  quit  themselves  like  men." 

— D.  J.  Burrell. 


An  Opportunity  to  Help. — At  last  the 
time  has  been  fixed  when  Congress  must 
consider  the  Kenyon  Interstate  Liquor  Bill. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
having  reported  favorably  on  the  bill,  the 
Senate  itself,  by  unanimous  agreement, 
arranged  to  have  the  measure  considered 
by  special  order  on  Twelfth  Month  i 6th. 

For  years  the  need  of  such  legislation  has 
been  apparent  to  law-respecting  citizens 
everywhere.  For  lack  of  it  the  states  under 
prohibition  have  found  it  impossible  to 
enforce  their  laws  successfully,  the  federal 
government  not  only  permitting  but  to 
some  extent  aiding  in  the  violation  of  pro- 
hibition laws.  If  any  one  still  doubts  the 
complicity  of  our  government  with  the 
liquor  interests,  or  the  heretofore  dominating 
influence  of  this  corrupt  power  in  national 
affairs,  let  him  read  the  history  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  during  the  past  ten  years  to  secure 
the  passage  of  such  a  law,  simple  and  reason- 
able though  it  be,  as  the  measure  to  be  acted 
upon  shortly  in  the  Senate.  Those  at 
Washington  who  are  pushing  the  bill  seem 
to  think  it  will  pass  both  Houses.  The  fact 
that  no  election  is  now  pending,  that  popular 
demands  are  receiving  attention,  and  sub- 
serviency to  "privileged  interests"  has  been 
rebuked,  may  influence  congressmen  favor- 
ably to  such  legislation.  But  the  liquor  men 
are  busily  at  work,  with  able  lawyers  at  their 
command,  endeavoring  to  befog  the  issue 
and  maintain  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
bill.  The  anti-liquor  people  should  bestir 
themselves  as  vigorously. 

Get  Busy  at  Once. — Get  letter  heads 
from  as  many  business  men  and  business 
houses  as  you  can.  Get  the  names  of  the 
Senators  from  the  state,  and  write  a  brief 
letter  to  each.  Then  ask  your  business 
friend  to  sign  them.  Avoid  using  the  same 
phraseology  in  all  the  letters  if  possible. 
The  best  way  is  to  get  the  business  man 
himself  to  dictate  the  letters.  But  make 
sure  that  it  is  done,  by  collecting  the  signed 
letters  and  mailing  them  in  business  en- 
velopes corresponding  with  the  letter  heads. 
Write  somewhat  after  this  manner,  viz: 
Dear  Senator, 

I  am  interested  in  the  Kenyon  Interstate 
Liquor  Bill.  1  do  not  see  why  we  have  had 
to  wait  so  long  for  such  a  law.  Don't  fail 
to  vote  for  this  bill.  Give  the  people  a 
chance  to  try  out  their  experiments. 


Recruiting  the  Saloon. — There  are 
2000  licensed  saloons  in  Philadelphia.  Care- 
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fully  prepared  figures  show  that  in  order 
to  make  good  the  loss  by  death  of  more  than 
100,000  drunkards  every  year  in  this 
country,  each  saloon  requires  about  four 
recruits  annually  to  keep  up  its  work  of 
death  and  destruction.  So  that  the  2000 
legalized  saloons  in  Philadelphia  demand 
8000  young  men  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
doomed  and  damned. 

Where  is  there  a  mother  or  father  who  is 
willing  to  give  a  son  or  two  to  offer  as  a 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  this  modern  moloch? 
This  hideous  octopus  must  have  them,  and 
Philadelphia  has  virtually  agreed  to  see  that 
the  supply  is  kept  up.  If  the  |2, 000,000 
revenue  paid  the  city  yearly  be  divided  by 
8000,  the  number  of  young  men  required 
every  year  in  Philadelphia,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  I250.  Not  a  large  price  for  some 
mother's  darling. 


What  is  the  Saloon,  if  we  examine  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  business? 

My  answer  is  that  you  and  1  ought  to  get 
over  the  bad  habit  of  calling  the  liquor  traf- 
fic a  business  at  all.  (Applause.) 

It  is  not  a  business;  it  is  a  vice,  a  crime, 
a  fraud. 

You  tell  me  that  the  one  who  makes  such 
statements  ought  promptly  to  retract  them 
or  else  make  good  by  way  of  proof. 

Try  it  by  the  simplest  sort  of  an  illustra- 
tion ! 

As  you  round  the  corner  on  your  way  home 
some  man  leaps  out  from  behind  a  tree, 
points  a  gun  at  your  head  and  tells  you 
to  stand  and  deliver. 

Under  the  circumstances  you  had  better 
obey  orders;  I  would,  and  I  am  of  very  good 
fighting  Scotch  stock,  but  I  want  an  even 
chance,  so  I  would  deliver. 

What  has  happened  to  you? 

The  robber  has  taken  your  money,  that 
is  all.  He  has  given  you  a  bit  of  a  scare 
from  which  you  will  presently  recover,  but 
he  has  left  you  your  health,  good  reputation, 
and  your  character  unimpaired,  your  op- 
portunity in  life,  for  nobody  will  discharge 
you  and  nobody  will  refuse  to  trade  with 
you  because  you  were  robbed  on  the  street 
at  a  time  and  a  place  where  you  had  a  right 
to  be. 

So  I  say  the  robber  takes  your  money 
but  leaves  you  your  character,  your  health, 
your  reputation  and  your  doors  of  op- 
portunity, and  lets  you  go  your  way  with 
your  power  to  earn  more  money  in  no  way 
impaired. 

But,  besides  taking  your  money  the  saloon 
takes  your  health,  and  takes  your  reputa- 
tion, and  sullies  your  character,  and  it 
closes  doors  of  opportunity,  for  there  is 
many  a  fine  job  that  a  drinking  man  cannot 
have  and  many  a  worthy  place  he  cannot 
fill,  and  so  1  say  that  the  saloon  takes  your 
money,  and  health,  and  reputation,  and 
character,  and  chances  in  life,  and  sends 
you  out  from  day  to  day  with  a  decreased 
and  a  decreasing  power  to  earn  more  money. 

I  would  as  soon  think  of  calling  gambling 
a  business  as  the  liquor  traffic.  Would  you 
call  the  awful  trade  of  the  scarlet  woman 
a  business?  It  is  about  as  much  entitled 
to  it  as  this  process  of  taking  people's 
money  from  them  and  giving  them  that 


which  does  no  good,  but  is  likely  to  do  them 
vast  harm. — From  Address  of  President 
Samuel  Dickie,  at  the  Methodist  General 
Conference. 


Famous  Baseball  Manager  on  Drink. 
— Connie  Mack,  inspired  by  the  actions  of 
Chief  Bender  and  Rube  Oldring  this  season 
and  their  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Athletics,  recently  delivered  a  temperance 
lecture  as  he  cogitated  over  the  lost  op- 
portunities of  the  world's  champions.  "  Booze 
and  baseball  don't  mix,  never  did  and 
never  will,"  said  Connie.  "  Once  in  a  while 
you  hear  of  some  marvel  who  can  stay  out 
all  night,  drink  all  the  breweries  dry,  wreck 
a  few  taxicabs  and  otherwise  enjoy  himself, 
and  then  step  into  the  box  and  pitch  a 
wonderful  game  of  ball.  Players  who 
haven't  any  more  sense  point  to  'Rube' 
Waddell,  'Bugs'  Raymond  and  that  brand 
and  say,  'Ah,  those  were  the  good  old  days! 
None  of  your  high-priced  managers  and 
their  red  tape  then.  And  what  wonderful 
players  we  produced  in  those  days!' 

"Well,  look  at  Waddell — one  of  the  most 
remarkable  pitchers  nature  ever  produced. 
But  Waddell,  with  all  his  talent,  couldn't 
stay  in  the  major  leagues.  Why?  Because 
he  stood  there  and  pitched  himself  to  Old 
Man  Barleycorn,  and  finally  every  one  he 
threw  was  slammed  over  the  fence.  And 
that's  the  way  they  all  go.  Is  it  so  wonder- 
ful, after  all? 

"No,  the  day  of  the  stewed  ball  player 
has  gone,  and  it  won't  come  back.  If  the 
members  of  my  team  want  to  drink,  all 
right.  But  they  can't  drink  and  play  ball. 
That's  settled.  They  can  do  whichever 
they  prefer,  but  they  can't  do  both. 

"There  are  no  exceptions  to  my  rule, 
either.  Any  manager  will  tell  you  the 
same." — New  York  World. 


Among  the  incidents  of  the  recent  election 
was  the  adoption  of  constitutional  pro- 
hibition in  West  Virginia.  Already  the 
whiskey  interests  are  preparing  a  great  con- 
test to  have  it  declared  null  and  void.  In 
case  they  fail  in  that  they  will  doubtless 
carry  on  an  unceasing  contest  to  make  it 
ineffective  through  systematic  violation  of 
the  law. — Gospel  Herald. 


It  is  yet  too  early  to  ascertain  the  vote 
of  the  Prohibition  Party  in  the  late  election. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  has  published  a  table 
giving  the  total  vote  of  that  party  at  a  little 
more  than  300,000,  an  increase  of  5%,  or 
50,000  votes  over  the  number  cast  in  1908. 

The  city  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  according 
to  newspaper  reports,  elected  a  Prohibition 
mayor.  Numerous  other  minor  and  local 
candidates  of  the  party  appear  to  have  been 
elected. 


Anything,  little  or  big,  which  gives  to 
any  human  creature  a  mistaken  idea  about 
anything  in  the  universe  is  an  injury  to  him. 
— Annie  Winsor  Allen. 


Like  hungry  beast  whose  wants  are  half  supplied, 
I  reach  and  clutch  at  that  beyond  the  cage, 
The  bars  of  which  myself  have  welded  fast, 
Each  an  unsightly  blot  on  memory's  page. 

— M.  H.  S. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

Selected  by  K.  E.  R.  I 
THE  CHERRY  FESTIVAL  AT  NAUMBURC 
{A  ballad  founded  on  fact.) 

Hard  by  the  walls  of  Naumburg  town, 

Four  hundred  years  ago, 
Procopius  his  soldiers  led 

To  fight  their  Saxon  foe. 
The  blue  sky  bent  above  the  earth 

In  benediction  mute; 
The  tranquil  fields  reposed  content 

In  blossom,  grain,  and  fruit. 

But  vain  the  benedicite 

Of  tender,  brooding  sky; 
And  vainly  peaceful,  smiling  fields 

Gave  eloquent  reply. 
Unsoothed,  unmoved,  in  nature's  calm, 

The  Hussite  army  lay, 
A  deadly,  threatening  human  storm, 

With  Naumburg  in  its  way. 

To  swift  destruction  now  seemed  doomed 

The  dear  old  Saxon  town; 
Before  Procopius  the  Great 

The  strongest  walls  went  down. 
But  soon  upon  the  soft,  calm  air, 

Came  sound  of  tramping  feet; 
The  Hussites  quickly  flew  to  arms, 

Their  hated  foe  to  meet. 

Ready  they  stood  to  face  the  charge; 

The  great  gate  opened  wide, 
And  out  there  poured,  not  armed  men, 

But,  marching  side  by  side, 
The  little  children  of  the  town, 

Whose  bright  eyes  met  their  gaze 
With  innocence  and  courage  all 

Unversed  in  war's  dread  ways. 

The  men  threw  all  their  weapons  down 

At  sight  so  strange  and  fair; 
They  took  the  children  in  their  arms, 

They  stroked  their  flaxen  hair, 
They  kissed  their  cheeks  and  sweet  red  lips, 

They  told  how  back  at  home 
They'd  left  such  little  ones  as  these, 

And  then  they  bade  them  come 

To  cherry  orchards  close  at  hand, 

And  there  they  stripped  the  trees 
Of  branches  rich  with  clustered  fruit; 

Their  little  arms  with  these 
They  filled,  and  with  kind  words  of  peace 

They  sent  them  back  to  town. 
The  soldiers  then  all  marched  away, 

Nor  thought  of  war's  renown. 

And  now  each  year  at  cherry  time, 

In  Naumburg  you  may  see 
The  little  children  celebrate 

This  strange,  sweet  victory. 
Once  more  the  sound  of  tramping  feet 

Is  heard  as,  side  by  side, 
They  march  throughout  the  quaint  old  town, 

In  childhood's  joyous  pride. 

Once  more  they  bear  within  their  arms 

Green  branches,  thro'  whose  leaves 
Ripe  cherries  gleam,  that  tell  a  tale 

More  strange  than  fancy  weaves, 
About  a  bloodless  battle  fought 

Four  centuries  ago, 
When  children  saved  old  Naumburg  town 

By  conquering  its  foe. 


Selected  by  K.  E.  R. 

The  Child,  Both  Body  and  Mind. — We 
are  convinced  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  our  population  are  book-minded.  There 
is  a  certain  group,  however,  that  can  make 
a  business  of  the  study  of  books,  and  we 
need  them,  and  should  give  them  every 
opportunity  to  develop  their  talents;  but 
we  must  do  something  also  for  the  people 
who  are  not  book-minded,  and  they  are  a 
very  large  majority. 

So  many  of  our  studiously  inclined  chil- 
dren get  to  be  very  weak  physically  when 
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they  grow  up.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  prevent  this,  and  through  open  air 
play,  to  get  them  into  a  physical  condition 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do 
even  more  with  their  studies  than  they 
would  otherwise  do.  The  result  of  all  this 
play  is,  we  believe,  to  create  within  them  a 
desire  for  a  better  physical  condition,  just 
as  much  as  to  create  a  desire  for  the  greater 
things  of  education. 

Recently  1  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
an  open  air  school  in  Philadelphia.  The 
open  air  school  is  all  right  for  the  four  or 
five  hours  a  day  that  the  children  are  in  it. 
But  where  are  they  before  they  come  there, 
and  where  are  they  after  they  leave  the 
school?  I  said  to  them:  "  I  think  you  are 
doing  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has 
ever  come  to  our  educational  life.  But  of 
what  value  is  it  if  that  child  is  shut  up  be- 
fore he  goes  to  school,  and  shut  up  after  he 
comes  home?"  In  Gary,  we  do  not  wait 
until  he  has  tuberculosis  before  we  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air. 

Some  parents  come  to  me,  like  Mary's 
mother,  and  say:  "  You  must  not  send  Mary 
out  on  the  play-ground.  She  can't  stand 
this  out-door  life  in  the  winter  time.  It 
will  kill  her." 

What  do  we  do?  We  simply  say  to  that 
person:  "You  may  rest  easy  about  Mary. 
We  are  not  going  to  make  a  child  go  out 
against  her  will." 

In  three  weeks  that  mother  returns  and 
says:  "Why,  what  has  happened  to  Mary? 
She  eats  twice  as  much  as  she  used  to,  the 
color  has  come  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  she 
seems  to  feel  much  better  in  every  way." 

"Why,"  we  tell  her,  "Mary  went  out  in 
the  open  air  with  the  rest  of  the  children." 

"  Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  would  not 
let  Mary  play  out  on  the  play-ground?" 

"  I  did  not  say  that.  I  simply  said  that 
we  would  not  compel  Mary  to  go  out  against 
her  will." 

We  had  the  case  of  a  boy  who  came  to  us 
from  Pittsburgh,  who  had  had  a  sunstroke. 
His  parents  wanted  him  to  come  to  school, 
but  he  could  not  study.  We  consulted  his 
family  physician,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  boy 
come  to  school,  and  simply  let  him  go  out  on 
the  play-ground.  He  thought  that  might 
be  all  right.  In  six  months'  time  the  boy 
was  able  to  take  up  a  few  studies,  and  in  two 
months  more  he  was  able  to  take  up  his 
regular  work  and  was  doing  it  easily. 

We  had  another  case  of  a  boy  who  came  to 
us  in  the  fall,  who  was  to  have  an  operation 
performed  in  the  spring.  The  parents  said 
if  we  would  keep  the  boy  for  two  or  three 
months  and  then  excuse  him  early  in  the 
spring,  they  would  consider  it  a  great  person- 
al favor.  The  first  of  Fifth  Month  came 
round,  and  the  boy  was  taken  to  Chicago. 
When  the  physicians  examined  him,  they 
asked  whether  this  was  the  same  boy.  On 
being  told  that  it  was,  they  said,  "Well,  he 
does  not  need  an  operation."  The  outdoor 
activities  of  the  child  had  so  changed  his 
physical  condition  as  to  remedy  the  defect 
they  had  expected  to  take  away  from  him  by 
the  knife.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
give  all  our  children  the  advantage  that 
these  few  children  have  had. 


[The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Cheyney 
Institute  never  grow  tedious.  The  work 
carried  on  at  Cheyney  is  one  in  which  all 
members  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  should 
feel  a  warm  interest,  and  if  a  little  honest 
pride  touches  them  on  its  account  it  may 
do  them  no  harm. 

We  sometimes  grow  discouraged  when 
we  compare  our  feeble  efforts  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  fellows  with  the  showing  of 
some  sections  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
in  their  Adult  School  Work.  We  need 
from  time  to  time  to  be  reminded  that  their 
problems  cannot  be  ours,  nor  can  they  do 
the  work  that  we  have  to  carry. 

The  possibilities  ahead  of  Philadelphia 
Friends  for  the  advancement  of  an  un- 
fortunate race  are  as  great  as  any  possibilities 
our  sister  Yearly  Meetings  can  show,  and 
the  work  now  in  operation  at  Cheyney  is 
pregnant  with  great  results.  The  report 
for  the  current  year  shows  that  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  effort  expended  are  being 
realized  there  now,  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  are  most  hopeful. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  fuller  record 
cannot  be  given  of  the  remarkable  meeting 
held  at  the  Institute  last  summer,  when  the 
Managers  and  a  few  of  their  friends  officially 
welcomed  the  "Summer  School"  to  the 
privileges  of  Cheyney  for  a  month.  It 
would  have  touched  the  most  indifferent 
listener  to  have  heard  the  story  of  struggle 
and  victory  as  recounted  in  turn  by  various 
teachers  present.  Cheyney  is  always  open 
for  inspection,  and  always  willing  to  receive 
counsel.  To  maintain  the  work  and  to 
further  increase  it  will  require  additional  ex- 
penditure of  time,  thought  and  money;  the 
foundations  now  laid  are  substantial,  and  the 
task  we  have  assigned  ourselves  as  a  body 
of  Christian  men  and  women  seems  to  be  one 
which  commends  itself  to  those  who  have 
made  the  most  profound  study  of  the  negro 
problem  and  who  are  the  safest  to  be 
listened  to—  D.  H.  F.] 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Institute  for  Colored 

Youth,  Cheyney,  Pa. 
For  the  year  ending  Tenth  Month  28,  IQ12. 

Is  Cheyney  meeting  a  need  in  negro 
education?  This  is  a  proper  question  to 
put  to  the  Managers  of  an  institution  that 
claims  to  be  doing  a  specialized  work  in 
training  a  new  type  of  teacher  for  the  negro 
race.  It  is  a  reasonable  question,  also,  in 
view  of  the  successful  appeal  for  financial 
aid  made  this  year  to  the  friends  of  the 
Institute. 

The  following  letter,  received  by  our 
Principal  from  a  member  of  the  class  of  191 1 
who  is  teaching  in  the  far  South,  speaks  for 
itself  with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Cheyney  training  and  the  spirit  with  which 
our  graduates  approach  their  work: — 

Prof.  Hugh  M.  Browne,  Cheyney  Institute, 
Cheyney,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Prof.  Browne: — I  am  getting 
fairly  well  into  my  work  by  this  time.  I 
have  been  and  I  am  still  somewhat  handi- 
capped. On  arriving  here  I  found  every- 
thing in  a  run  down  condition,  that  was 
rapidly  growing  worse. 

During  the  previous  two  years  no  one 


had  cared  for  the  boys'  dormitory  scarcely; 
one  door  was  on  or  ready  to  be  put  on; 
countless  cracks,  nail-holes  and  other  scars 
were  in  the  walls.  The  principal  had  the 
best  room,  which  was  well  scrubbed  and 
furnished  with  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  dresser,  and 
a  wash-stand.  It  was  clean,  but  with  the 
exception  of  that  it  was  the  worst  I  had 
ever  slept  in. 

I  went  right  to  work  and  now  I  have  their 
rooms  fairly  presentable,  so  that  when  they 
are  finished  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  show 
them  to  any  one.  1  have,  with  the  aid 
of  the  boys,  filled  all  the  cracks  and  nail- 
holes  and  plastered  their  rooms  and  painted 
mine. 

The  condition  of  the  shop  seems  indescrib- 
able; I  believe  I  had  seven  complete  planes 
when  I  had  collected  all  the  parts.  I 
thought  of  you  the  moment  my  eyes  fell 
upon  some  of  their  work.  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  had  the  boys  haul  out  to  the  work- 
house large  cart  loads  of  unfinished  work, 
those  dull  and  unprofitable  exercises  of 
joinery.  1  was  compelled  to  give  a  few 
lessons  on  tools,  woods,  and  joints  because 
of  not  having  the  material  to  begin  on,  and, 
strange  to  say,  there  were  scarcely  two  out 
of  every  fifteen  that  knew  what  a  butt 
joint  was,  though  they  had  constructed 
it  and  many  other  kinds. 

The  diet  seems  to  be  a  question  here.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  send  us  a  "  Daily  Menu  for  the 
School  Year."  Our  stewardess  has  learned 
of  Cheyney's  Daily  Menus  and  has  asked 
my  assistance  in  securing  one  for  her. 

Hoping  that  all  are  well  at  Cheyney,  1 
remain, 

Your  boy, 


In  answer  to  this  letter  a  box  of  discarded 
tools  was  sent  from  Cheyney  to  this  school 
and  was  gratefully  acknowledged.  The 
work  was  reorganized  and  order  and  dis- 
cipline took  the  place  of  inefficient  and 
misdirected  effort. 

Another  graduate  teaching  in  Florida 
also  appealed  for  help  in  the  way  of  tools  to 
use  in  his  work.  Acknowledging  a  similar 
box  sent  him  by  the  Institute,  he  says,  "I 
received  the  tools  you  sent  and  I  find  words 
inadequate  to  express  my  thanks  for  the 
same.  They  have  been  a  wonderful  help 
to  me  in  my  work  and  I  am  sure  every  boy 
in  my  class  joins  me  in  thanking  you  for 
the  gift. 

"  My  shop  work  will  not  come  up  to  my 
expectation,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  doing  repair 
work  and  painting  the  school  house." 

The  Principal  of  this  school  in  acknowledg- 
ing the  gift  of  tools,  says:  ■"  In  this  connection 
1  ought  perhaps  to  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  for  recommending 

to  us  so  splendid  a  young  man  as  

appears  to  be.  We  regard  him  as  a  lucky 
find,  and  trust  he  may  continue  as  he  has 
begun." 

Another  graduate  after  writing  enthusi- 
astically of  her  work  in  domestic  science 
in  Atlanta  adds,  "  1  am  also  assisting  the 
settlement  workers  of  our  district,  and  we 
have  twenty-five  families  under  our  care. 
The  poor  people  here  are  poor  indeed.  The 
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squalor  of  some  of  these  neighborhoods  is 
unspeakable,  but  I  really  enjoy  working 
among  them.  I  am  learning  social  and 
business  tact  as  well  as  professional  skill." 

Another  extract  from  a  letter  of  [Second 
Month]  28,  191 2,  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  is 
as  follows: — 

"  I  hope  the  pictures  suit  you.  I  am 
proud  of  them  because  1  have  spent  much 
time  trying  to  make  my  shop  attractive 
to  the  men  and  boys  of  my  district.  The 
class  is  composed  of  boys  in  and  out  of 
school  and  men.  They  come  because  they 
want  to  on  [Second,  Third  and  Fifth-days] 
from  7  to  9  o'clock  p.  m.  1  have  forty  of 
these  fellows  registered,  but  can  accom- 
modate only  twenty  at  a  time." 

Since  the  Institute  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Cheyney,  care  has  been  taken  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  work  and  location  of 
its  graduates,  with  the  following  results: — 

[Here  follows  a  list  of  graduates  with  the 
date  of  graduation,  the  specialty  of  each  one, 
and  the  present  position  each  is  filling. 
Some  are  married,  and  as  wives  and  mothers 
are  at  the  head  of  their  own  homes;  a  large 
majority  are  teaching  and  have  assumed  the 
post  of  director  and  general  adviser  in 
centres  of  dense  negro  population,  a  few 
are  holding  government  positions,  and  still 
others  hold  clerical  positions.  The  report 
continues:] 

Graduates,  69;  teachers,  51;  secretarial 
work,  3;  teaching  in  private  institutions, 
33;  teaching  in  public  institutions,  18; 
pursuing  advanced  studies,  3;  ill-health,  2; 
scientific  embalmer,  1 ;  unknown,  1 ;  cabinet 
maker,  1;  postal  clerks,  2;  dressmaker,  1; 
not  heard  from  this  year,  1;  31  of  these  are 
teaching  in  the  former  slave  states;  13  of 
these,  born  and  reared  in  the  North,  are 
now  teaching  in  the  South.  Some  of  these 
graduates  are  teaching  in  the  best  schools 
in  this  country  for  negro  children. 

To  summarize  this  part  of  our  report, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  reports  from  our 
graduates  at  work  are  encouraging.  They 
.do  not  confine  their  efforts  to  the  regularly 
required  work  of  the  school  room  but  assist 
in  efforts  to  improve  the  communities  in 
which  their  schools  are  located,  and  actually 
labor  to  improve  the  school  buildings  and 
their  furniture  and  apparatus. 

The  construction  work  done  by  the  various 
departments  at  Cheyney  has  been  a  means 
of  development  to  our  pupils  of  no  small 
value.  Apart  from  giving  practical  ex- 
perience in  everyday  repairs,  etc.,  it  sets 
a  standard  of  efficiency  and  makes  our 
pupils  discontented  with  conditions  that 
can  be  improved  by  intelligent  work. 

The  Principal  reports  more  than  seventy 
items  of  construction  work  done  by  the 
pupils  during  the  year  just  closing,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  repair  items. 
Some  of  these  are  small  matters  but  many 
are  really  important  pieces  of  work,  re- 
quiring considerable  time  and  thought,  to 
say  nothing  of  skill  in  the  handling  of  wood 
and  metals.  They  include  all  sorts  of 
carpentry  work,  plumbing,  painting,  electric 
wiring,  metal  working  in  various  forms, 
concrete  paving,  steam  and  hot-air  heating, 
devising  and  making  improved  mechanical 
devices  for  the  different  departments,  etc. 


The  most  conspicuous  pieces  of  work 
undertaken  this  year  are  a  large  experiment 
stand  for  chemistry,  planned  and  finished 
in  the  most  approved  style  with  acid-proof 
top,  metal  trimmings,  etc.,  a  chicken  shed, 
52x24  feet,  various  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  the  heating  plant,  concrete  floors 
and  gasoline  tank,  planning  and  construct- 
ing nine  exhibition  frames  for  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Anniversary,  lockers  for  the  laundry, 
and  extensions  of  the  hot  and  cold  water 
systems. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Cheyney  Sum- 
mer School  was  held  from  Seventh  Month 
1  st  to  Eighth  Month  1st.  The  enrollment 
was  seventy-two.  This  year  the  greater 
number  of  teachers  came  from  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and  North 
Carolina,  with  representatives  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  District  of  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Indiana.  In  the 
schools  where  the  Summer  School  pupils 
are  engaged  there  are  671  teachers,  and 
approximately  20,878  pupils  who  will  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  feel  the  effect  of  Cheyney's 
influence. 

The  Managers  held  their  annual  confer- 
ence with  the  Summer  School  students  and 
were  impressed  by  the  high  character  and 
earnest  endeavor  of  those  in  attendance. 
Before  the  conference  closed  a  representative 
from  each  state  had  spoken  and  some 
twenty-five  or  more  men  and  women  had 
taken  part.  All  of  them  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  great  need  in  their  schools 
is  more  hand-work  for  the  negro  child  and 
equipment  to  make  this  sort  of  instruction 
possible.  Equally  strong  testimony  was 
borne  to  the  practical  nature  of  the  courses 
offered  at  Cheyney  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
students  were  "getting  just  what  they 
came  for." 

The  Managers  listened  to  the  brave 
teachers  facing  the  hard  conditions  in  the 
coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  and  the  fishing 
villages  of  the  Southern  coasts;  they  learned 
of  the  problems  of  Atlantic  City  caused 
by  the  transient  nature  of  the  colored 
population  and  the  resultant  lack  of  home 
life;  they  heard  from  a  true  negro  missionary 
in  Southern  Delaware,  a  born  teacher,  who 
had  chosen  a  difficult  field  of  work,  of  her 
efforts  at  improvising  hand-work  material 
for  her  pupils  who  sit  on  soap  boxes  in  forlorn 
surroundings.  Another  teacher,  who  at- 
tended Cheyney  Summer  School  for  the 
fourth  time,  told  of  his  work  in  the  Eastern 
Shore  counties  of  Maryland  and  of  the 
prizes  won  by  his  pupils  for  their  manual 
training  work  done  as  he  was  taught  to 
do  it  at  Cheyney.  He  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  teachers'  institutes  for  the  several 
counties  of  his  section,  and  in  obtaining 
some  of  his  instructors  from  Cheyney  to 
help  his  associates. 

The  evening  was  a  most  valuable  and 
inspiring  one,  and  those  who  were  present 
felt  more  than  ever  before  what  the  Summer 
School  means  to  teachers  who  are  eager  to 
improve  themselves  for  more  efficient  service 
to  their  race. 

The  most  impressive  facts  were  the  great 
need  of  trained  teachers  of  industrial 
branches,  the  lack  of  normal  schools  where 


such  teachers  can  be  trained,  and  the  hunger 
for  such  practical  instruction  among  negro 
communities. 

If  Cheyney  does  nothing  more  than  to 
inspire  and  strengthen  its  summer  pupils 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  industrial  training 
for  the  negro  child,  it  is  justifying  its  ex- 
istence .1 

The  Managers  believe  that  the  work  at 
Cheyney  is  maintained  at  a  high  standard 
of  efficiency,  by  experienced  instructors 
selected  both  for  their  ability  as  teachers 
and  for  their  character, 

In  addition  to  the  usual  normal  course 
in  Mathematics,  Science,  History  and  Eng- 
lish, professional  courses  are  given  in  Dom- 
estic Science,  Domestic  Art,  Woodworking, 
Sloyd,  Ironworking,  Agriculture,  and  Hand 
Training  for  Primary  School  grades. 

The  courses  in  Domestic  Science  and 
Woodworking  were  given  in  detail  in  the 
annual  report  for  191 1.  Cloth  weaving  has 
this  year  been  added  to  the  Domestic  Art 
course  and  a  three-year  course  in  Agriculture 
has  been  planned  which  is  required  of  all 
the  pupils. 

To  take  charge  of  the  course  in  Agricul- 
ture, the  Board  of  Managers  has  appointed 
William  M.  Berry,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
Institute  at  its  old  home  at  Tenth  and: 
Bainbridge  Streets,  Philadelphia,  who  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  Seventh  Month  1, 
1912.  William  M.  Berry  has  recently  been 
employed  in  agricultural  work  at  the  Dover 
State  College,  Dover,  Delaware.  He  has 
had  professional  training  at  Wisconsin  and 
Cornell  Universities  and  has  had  a  number 
of  years'  experience  as  a  practical  farmer. 

In  addition  to  his  teaching  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  course,  he  will  have 
charge  of  some  of  the  work  in  science  and 
will  superintend  the  farm. 

In  planning  this  course  the  Managers 
recognize  the  great  need  of  special  training 
for  teachers  of  rural  schools.  The  instruc- 
tion now  given  in  these  schools  is  ill-adapted 
to  rural  life  in  most  particulars;  it  is  not 
concerned  with  rural  interests  and  rural 
problems  and  too  often  unsettles  the  country 
boy  and  girl  and  is  an  indirect  cause  of 
attracting  them  to  the  city  or  town. 

Practical  teacher  training  is  needed  to 
send  out  young  men  and  women  who  will 
be  able  to  inspire  the  negro  rural  communi- 
ties with  the  interest  and  dignity  of  farm 
life.  To  this  end  definite  instruction  is 
needed  along  lines  of  rural  thrift,  household 
economy,  live  stock  and  barns,  maintenance 
of  the  productivity  of  the  soil,  reclamation 
of  worn-out  fields,  practical  dairying,  garden- 
ing, fruit  growing,  etc. 

Skilled  teachers  with  the  necessary  train- 
ing can  demonstrate  to  rural  communities 
the  elementary  principles  and  practices  of 
agriculture,  and  can  have  a  great  influence 
in  saving  for  the  country  some  of  the  best 
of  its  negro  population  by  making  rural 
life  interesting  and  remunerative.    .    .  . 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Those  who  follow  that  part  of  themselves 
which  is  great  are  great  men,  and  those  who 
follow  that  which  is  little  are  little  men. — 
Mencius. 
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Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute. 

The  many  friends  of  the  Christiansburg 
Industrial  Institute,  Virginia,  under  the 
eare  of  our  old  Friends'  Freedmen's  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia,  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  the  recent  receipt  of  a  $10,000 
gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie  which  will  be 
used  as  an  addition  to  the  Endowment 
Fund.  This  gift  marks  the  completion  of 
the  raising  of  $50,000  for  new  buildings  and 
endowment,  toward  which  fund  Andrew 
Carnegie  had  promised  the  last  $10,000. 
The  other  $40,000  have  been  generously 
given  by  interested  friends,  to  all  of  whom 
the  Managers  desire  to  extend  their  hearty 
thanks,  and  especially  to  Joshua  L.  Baily 
and  Elliston  P.  Morris  to  whose  gifts  and 
efforts  the  successful  outcome  is  largely  due. 

This  Industrial  and  Farm  School  at 
Christiansburg  has  been  managed  by  Friends 
almost  from  its  founding  in  the  days  of  the 
War.  Its  growth  within  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years,  however,  in  modern  industrial 
training  has  been  especially  marked,  and 
with  the  recent  completion  of  the  Baily- 
Morris  Hall  it  now  has  a  very  satisfactory 
plant  and  is  doing  solid  work  on  approved 
lines.  Its  support  has  come  almost  wholly 
from  contributions  of  those  interested  in 
bearing  our  share  in  the  effort  to  solve  the 
Negro  problem  in  the  South.  Friends  from 
their  earliest  history  have  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Negro  and  are  continuing 
this  interest  to-day  in  the  Christiansburg 
School  and  in  the  Colored  Institute  at 
Cheyney,  both  of  which  are  admirably 
filling  their  respective  fields. 

The  history  of  the  Friends'  Freedmen's 
Association  is  an  interesting  one  from  the 
time  of  the  warm-hearted  outpouring  of 
money,  food  and  clothing  to  help  the  freed- 
men  during  and  after  the  War  up  to  the 
present  modern  industrial  education.  Al- 
most $600,000  have  passed  through  the 
Association's  hands.  The  present  farm  of 
185  acres  and  all  of  the  buildings  at  Christi- 
ansburg are  worth  about  $70,000.  The 
Association  has  an  Endowment  Fund  of 
$16,550  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  built  up 
by  bequests  and  gifts  by  those  interested 
in  the  Negro.  The  work  is  managed  by  an 
active  Board  which  devotes  much  time  to 
the  service.  After  forty-nine  years  of  ser- 
vice and  as  President  for  more  than  half 
of  that  period,  Elliston  P.  Morris  was  re- 
leased this  year  at  his  own  request  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  Isaac  Sharpless  as 
President.  The  other  officers  are  Morris 
E.  Leeds,  Secretary,  and  J.  Henry  Scatter- 
good,  Treasurer,  648  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 

The  continuation  of  the  generous  support 
of  Friends  for  this  excellent  work  is  desired. 


I  f  a  gardener  were  to  sow  and  reap  a  crop 
of  obnoxious  weeds  and  were  he  to  take  the 
same  to  market  to  sell,  we  would  not  only 
suppose  him  crazy  but  a  dangerous  man  in 
a  community.  What  then  shall  we  think 
of  the  man  who  sows  and  gathers  crops  of 
jealousy,  spite,  anger,  fear,  hatred,  covet- 
ousness  and  all  the  other  weeds  of  the 
spiritual  garden?  Can  he  expect  to  exchange 
them  for  valuable  consideration  when  the 
harvest  is  over? — M.  H.  S. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Gasoline  from  Natural  Gas. — The 
production  of  gasoline  from  natural  gas  has 
made  rapid  strides  and  the  process  is  evi- 
dently successful  when  applied  to  most 
natural  gas  from  oil  wells.  An  interesting 
development  has  been  the  extraction  of  oils 
of  low  boiling  point  from  wells  by  attaching 
a  vacuum  pump  to  the  well  casing  and  caus- 
ing the  oil  to  distil  out  with  the  gas.  It  is 
condensed  again  at  the  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  gasoline  thus  obtained  is,  of  course, 
heavier  and  more  valuable  for  general  use 
than  the  lighter  products. — U.  S.  Geological 
Survey. 

Pittsburgh  Great  Fuel  Consumer. — 
More  fuel  is  consumed  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  more 
coal  is  shipped  to  and  through  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  than  in  any  other  district 
in  the  world,  according  to  Edward  W. 
Parker,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  With  a  population  of  about  one- 
ninth  of  that  of  Greater  New  York  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  alone  in  Pittsburgh  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  much  larger  city. 
Greater  New  York  consumed  in  191 1  ap- 
proximately 19,000,000  short  tons  and  Pitts- 
burgh used  about  16,500,000  short  tons. 
But  Pittsburgh  consumes  several  million 
tons  of  coke  and  considerable  quantities  of 
natural  gas,  which,  added  to  the  coal  con- 
sumption, gives  that  city  a  good  lead  over 
New  York  as  a  fuel  consumer. 

In  the  quantity  of  coal  handled  the  com- 
parisons are  still  more  striking,  Pittsburgh's 
business  exceeding  that  of  New  York  by 
nearly  50  per  cent.  In  191 1  the  total  coal 
traffic  in  New  York  Harbor,  including  the 
city  consumption,  the  transhipments  to 
New  England  and  up-river  points,  and  the 
bunker  and  export  trade,  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 36,000,000  short  tons,  whereas 
the  coal  traffic  of  Pittsburgh,  including  rail 
shipments  east  and  rail  and  water  shipments 
west,  amounted  to  nearly  53,000,000  tons. 

In  the  total  movement  of  coal  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  points  east  and  west  thereof  there 
was  an  increase  in  191 1  of  1,974,795  tons 
over  19 10,  all  of  the  increase  being  in  the 
shipments  through  or  from  the  district.  On 
account  of  the  depression  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  the  local  consumption  of  coal  at 
Pittsburgh  decreased  about  1,250,000  tons, 
or  from  1 5,600,654  tons  in  19 10  to  14,349,644 
tons  in  191 1.  The  rail  shipments  to  Pitts- 
burgh decreased  about  1 ,000,000  tons  and 
the  water  shipments  about  250,000  tons. 
The  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  coke 
was,  of  course,  much  larger.  The  move- 
ments of  coal  both  east  and  west,  however, 
showed  increases,  western  shipments  in- 
creasing from  24,453,581  tons  to  25,291,264 
tons,  all  in  water  shipments  to  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  points,  and  eastern  shipments, 
all  rail,  increasing  from  10,781,544  tons  to 
13,169,866  tons.  The  water  shipments  were 
the  largest  since  1907. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Eleventh  Month  24th  to 
30th) : 

Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eleventh  Month 
26th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 


Monthly  Meetings: 

Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-dav.  Eleventh 

Month  24th,  at  10.30  a.  u. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-dav.  Fleventh 

Month  25th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia  for  bhe  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 

Noble  Streets,   Third-day,   Eleventh  Month 

26th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Klcv- 
enth Month  261  h,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Eleventh  Month 

26th,  at  8  p.  m. 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Month  27th, 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  27th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Eleventh  Month  27th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-day, 

Eleventh  Month  28th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh 

Month  28th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Eleventh  Month  2Sth, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 


Two  Quarterly  Meetings  in  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  were  held  last  week,  Concord  at  Media 
on  Third-day  and  Cain  at  Coatesville  on  Sixth- 
day,  both  having  about  the  usual  attendance. 
Edward  Squire,  of  Ireland,  was  at  the  former  and 
was  engaged  acceptably  in  vocal  ministry.  Several 
visitors  from  other  Quarterly  Meetings  were  also 
present.  A  joint  Committee  of  men  and  women 
Friends  was  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  changing  the  time  of  holding  Concord  Quarterly 
Meeting.  The  meeting  at  Coatesville  was  attended 
by  two  ministers  of  Philadelphia  Quarter,  both  of 
whom  had  vocal  service.  Visitors  were  also  noticed 
from  one  or  more  other  Quarterly  Meetings.  Eli 
H.  Harvey,  the  only  recorded  minister  within  the 
limits  of  Cain  Quarter,  is  in  the  west  on  a  religious 
visit  with  minutes  of  his  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  for  service  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Iowa. 


At  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Western  District,  held  Tenth  Month 
16,  1912,  it  was  directed  that,  with  Anna  B.  Craw- 
ford's permission,  extracts  should  be  printed  in 
The  Friend  from  her  report  of  religious  service 
carried  on  in  pursuance  of  a  Minute  granted  her 
by  this  meeting.  The  report  was  given  in  writing, 
as  Anna  Crawford  was  then  in  her  distant  home  in 
Canada. 

In  returning  her  minute  Anna  B.  Crawford  stated 
that  most  of  the  service  for  which  the  minute  of 
Fourth  Month  24,  1912,  was  given  was  accomplished 
and  she  felt  constrained  to  say:  "Hitherto  the  Lord 
has  helped  us.  Blessed  be  his  holy  Name."  She 
attended  the  seven  Quarterly  Meetings  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  as  they  came  in  course  and 
also  several  Quarterly  Meetings  held  during  the 
summer.  She  visited  Philadelphia  Northern  Dis- 
trict and  Muncy  Monthly  Meetings,  and  the  meet- 
ings held  in  West  Philadelphia,  Lansdowne,  Malvern, 
Trenton,  Fallsington,  Tuckerton,  Coatesville,  Down- 
ingtown,  Horsham,  Merchantville,  Elklands  and 
Westtown  Boarding  School. 

While  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elklands,  Anna  B. 
Crawford  had  an  appointed  meeting  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wheelerville  "where,"  she  states,  "several  Friends 
reside  and  where  many  who  are  not  members  are 
glad  to  attend,  and  I  feel  like  encouraging  those 
who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our  Society 
to  keep  this  place  in  mind  as  there  is  an  open  door 
for  service." 

Satisfactory  visits  were  made  to  the  three  Friends' 
boarding  houses,  viz:  "The  Barclay,"  at  West 
Chester,  "The  Pennsbury,"  at  German  to  WD  and 
"The  Estaugh"  at  Haddonfield. 

She  further  reported  that  "within  the  limits  of 
the  meetings  visited  over  one  hundred  calls  were 
made.  The  greater  part  of  these  Friends  were 
unable  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity  to  attend 
meeting.  The  expressions  of  thankfulness  were 
often  very  touching.  Some  of  these  have  since 
passed  on  to  their  eternal  habitations."  Some 
families  of  Christiana  Meeting  and  some  members 
of  Mansfield  Meeting  were  visited. 

In  conclusion,  Anna  Crawford  expresses  gratitude 
to  those  "who  through  their  kind  cure,  unity  and 
prayers  have  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
service.    To  the  God  of  all  peace,  whose  strength 
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has  been  vouchsafed  in  our  weakness,  we  would 
render  thanksgiving  and  praise  through  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  Eleventh  Month  Visiting  Committee  due 
the  evening  of  16th  inst.  were  mostly  in  attendance, 
those  present  being  John  L.  Balderston,  Henry 
Hall,  Arthur  R.  Pennell,  Samuel  L.  Smedley, 
Susan  R.  Williams,  Ann  Eliza  Hall,  Susanna  S. 
Kite,  Deborah  C.  Passmore  and  Mary  R.  Williams. 

The  First-day  evening  collections  (17th  inst.), 
were  held  separately.  Arthur  R.  Pennell  read  a 
paper  to  the  boys  relating  a  number  of  remarkable 
instances  of  Divine  leading.  Mary  R.  Williams 
spoke  to  the  girls  regarding  some  of  our  privileges 
and  responsibilities  as  Friends. 

Last  week  the  Senior  girls  played  a  game  of 
hockey  against  the  "School"  team,  winning  by  a 
score  of  4  to  3.  A  "Senior"  "School"  soccer  foot- 
ball game  was  played  by  the  boys  on  Seventh-day 
last,  resulting  in  an  even  score,  which  means  that 
another  game  must  be  played  to  decide  the  matter. 

An  important  event  of  the  week  was  the  attend- 
ance by  the  Senior  class  as  well  as  by  a  goodly 
number  of  the  faculty  of  the  fifteenth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Westtown  Old  Scholars'  Association, 
held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  inst.  Doubtless 
a  notice  of  this  very  interesting  occasion  will  appear 
elsewhere  in  The  Friend. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President-elect  Woodrow  Wil- 
son has  announced  that  he  would  call  an  extra- 
ordinary session  of  Congress  not  later  than  Fourth 
Month  15.  He  has  said:  "I  shall  call  Congress 
together  in  extraordinary  session  not  only  because 
I  think  that  the  pledges  of  the  party  ought  to  be 
redeemed  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  also  because 
I  know  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  business  that  all 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  particular  items  of  tariff 
revision  are  to  be  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible."  He  expects  to  go  to  Bermuda  to  remain 
until  Twelfth  Month  16th.  It  is  said  that  the 
question  of  tariff  revision  as  well  as  other  great 
issues  raised  by  the  Democratic  party  will  be  given 
his  deepest  consideration  on  his  return. 

It  is  stated  that  a  careful  computation  of  the 
number  of  official  positions  directly  and  indirectly 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  without  the  protection  of  the  civil  service 
system,  has  been  made  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
of  Democratic  officeseekers.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  the  President  will  have  within  his  gift 
in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  offices,  drawing  a 
yearly  revenue  from  the  Federal  treasury  of  $30,- 
000,000. 

From  California,  President-elect  Wilson  is  re- 
ceiving requests  to  appoint  a  woman  to  a  Cabinet 
place. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  "wireless"  station  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  will  soon  be  finished  and  ready  for 
use.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world,  having  a  radius  of  3,000  miles.  It  will  be 
in  direct  touch  with  another  great  wireless  station 
to  be  erected  at  Panama. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  says:  "Women  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences 
plan  a  blow  for  the  high  cost  of  living  in  an  exhibit 
to  be  given  by  them  next  week.  They  say  they 
will  set  a  wholesome  meal  at  a  cost  of  seven  cents  a 
plate.  The  meal  is  planned  for  a  family  of  six  and 
costs  exactly  forty-two  cents.  The  following  is 
the  bill: — One  loaf  of  home-made  bread — 2  cents. 
Mutton  and  vegetables  en  casserole — 25  cents. 
Steamed  rice — 5  cents.  Bread  pudding  custard— 
10  cents." 

(  A  despatch  from  Chicago  of  the  13th  inst.  says: 
"A  systematic  effort  to  obtain  clean  and  sanitary 
groceries  is  to  be  made  by  the  Chicago  Clean  Food 
Club.  The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  enforce 
cleanliness  in  neighborhood  stores.  Some  of  the 
tenets  of  the  club,  which  plans  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  a  model  store  in  this  city,  are: — No  cats  to  be 
allowed  in  grocery  stores.  No  chickens  to  be  kept 
in  crates  on  sidewalks.  Stores  having  flies  to  be 
blacklisted.  No  horse  blankets  to  be  kept  in 
delivery  wagons.  PJverything  to  be  kept  off  the 
floor  and  everything  to  be  kept  covered." 

Ten  States  have  given  to  women  the  right  to 
vote.    The  list  is  made  up  of  Utah,  Wyoming, 


Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  California,  Michi- 
gan, Kansas,  Oregon  and  Arizona. 

Believing  that  cats  carry  the  germs  of  smallpox, 
the  Board  of  Health  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  has  ordered 
the  police  to  kill  all  cats  in  homes  where  the  disease 
has  appeared. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  has 
issued  a  revised  version  of  the  Bible  in  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  original  text  and  ignoring  the  King 
James  and  revised  translations.  It  is  stated  that 
the  work  is  a  new  translation  by  Baptist  scholars, 
adhering  rigidly  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Fidelity 
to  the  original  manuscripts  was  the  sole  aim  of  the 
translators.  Wherever  "baptize"  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  the  word  "immerse"  follows  in 
brackets.  Thirty  years  was  spent  in  preparing 
the  translation.  Frank  S.  Dobbins,  district  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  has  expressed  the  following  opinion  of  the 
new  Bible:  "It  is  an  uncompromisingly  faithful 
translation  from  the  originals,  and  gives  us  a  more 
exact  and  faithful  rendering  of  the  very  words  of 
the  sacred  writers." 

In  an  opinion  in  which  he  declared  that  reckless 
driving  of  automobiles,  even  on  crowded  streets, 
is  the  rule,  Judge  Sulzberger  has  lately  sentenced 
a  colored  chauffeur  for  causing  the  death  of  a  street 
cleaner,  and  set  down,  for  the  first  time  by  a  Court, 
the  exact  legal  rules  that  must  govern  automobilists 
in  safeguarding  the  lives  of  pedestrians.  Some  of  the 
important  points  of  these  definite  rules  of  the  Court 
are  as  follows:  "The  driver  of  an  automobile,  in 
order  to  exercise  '  ordinary  care ' — in  the  legal  sense — 
so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  people  in  the  street,  must 
practice  a  high  degree  of  caution  and  a  failure  to  do 
so  is  want  of  'ordinary  care,'  and  when  it  results 
in  death,  makes  the  driver  liable  at  least  for  in- 
voluntary manslaughter.  Such  liability,  moreover, 
is  not  confined  to  the  mere  driver  of  the  machine. 
The  owner  or  his  representative,  sitting  in  the  car, 
is  presumed  to  direct  the  mode  of  its  use  by  the 
driver,  who  is  sitting  immediately  beside  him  or  in 
front  of  him.  It  is  not  the  driver  of  the  vehicle 
who  has  an  interest  in  getting  to  a  particular  spot 
in  a  certain  time,  but  the  occupant.  While  the 
growth  of  mechanical  power  requires  that  the  rights 
of  the  people  on  highways  between  crossings  should 
be  abridged,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  that  their 
rights  at  the  crossings  should  be  scrupulously 
respected. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  mentions  that  the  Porte 
has  entered  into  direct  negotiations  with  Bulgaria 
for  an  armistice.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  threat 
of  a  general  mutiny  among  the  Turkish  troops, 
inspired  by  terror  at  the  rapid  spread  of  cholera  in 
their  ranks,  was  given  as  the  reason  for  the  urgency 
of  the  Sultan's  plea  for  peace.  All  told,  it  was 
said,  there  are  2,000  cholera  cases  in  the  lines  before 
Tchatalja. 

A  scene  of  violence  and  disorder  occurred  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  inst.  in 
connection  with  an  amendment  to  the  bill  providing 
for  home  rule  in  Ireland.  A  despatch  says:  "The 
Unionists  refused  to  permit  the  debate,  and  the 
Speaker  was  forced  to  adjourn  the  session  on  account 
of  the  disorder.  This  is  an  extremely  rare  necessity 
and  the  situation  is  considered  a  critical  one." 

A  despatch  of  the  17th  from  Paris  says:  "An  anti- 
war demonstration,  in  conjunction  with  similar 
demonstrations  held  at  London,  Berlin,  Rome, 
Milan  and  other  cities  in  Europe,  was  held  here 
to-day.  It  was  organized  by  Socialists  and  the 
Federation  of  Labor.  Thousands  assembled  and 
listened  to  speeches.  After  the  meeting  a  parade 
formed,  but  degenerated  into  rowdyism.  Rioters 
came  into  collision  with  the  police,  who  charged 
repeatedly  and  finally  broke  up  the  assemblies." 

American  Ambassador  Rockhill,  at  Constantinople, 
has  cabled  the  State  Department  that  there  are 
14,000  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  capital  of 
Turkey,  practically  none  of  whom  are  prisoners  of 
war.  A  despatch  says:  "The  Turkish  council  of 
war  has  considered  the  position  of  the  Ottoman, 
army  defending  Constantinople,  and  decided  that 
it  is  hopeless,  according  to  a  despatch  from  Con- 
stantinople, which  says  the  decision  was  reached 
after  a  message  had  been  received  from  the  Turkish 
commander-in-chief.  This  view  is  said  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  the  representative  of  the  Red  Crescent 
Society."  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Turkish  com- 
mander-in-chief has  received  instructions  to  open 
communication  with  the  Bulgarian  Generals  and 
he  has  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Bulgarian  headquarters. 


It  is  believed  that  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice  ] 
are  proceeding.  A  despatch  of  the  14th  from  Athens 
says:  "The  Ministers  of  the  Foreign  Powers  here 
have  decided  to  submit  the  mediation  proposals  | 
to  the  Greek  Government."  It  was  stated  from 
Constantinople  on  the  16th  that  there  are  now  more 
than  1000  new  cases  of  cholera  daily  in  and  around 
Constantinople,  and  the  death  rate  has  reached 
50  per  cent.  The  authorities  are  powerless  to  cope 
with  the  situation. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m.; 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month  16,  1912.— The 
following  books  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Library : 

Adams — Pioneer  Boys  of  the  Ohio. 

Addams — New  Conscience  and  An  Ancient  Evil. 

Baldwin — Fifty  Famous  People. 

Drummelow — Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible. 

Paine — Campus  Days. 

Ross — Changing  America. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian.  . 

Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  is  preparing 
to  send  contributions  to  Christiansburg  Industrial 
Institute.  Partly  worn  shoes  and  clothing  (summer 
or  winter)  can  be  repaired  at  the  School  and  are 
very  much  needed.  The  clothing  can  be  sold  for 
very  moderate  considerations  to  deserving  people. 
New  material  is  very  much  desired  for  the  Sewing 
Department.  The  Principal  has  sent  a  special 
request  for  all  kinds  of  picture  cards,  even  those 
which  have  been  used,  which  the  students  may 
take  with  them  in  their  visits  for  Social  Service 
with  their  very  poor  neighbors.  All  contributions 
should  be  at  Friends'  Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
Phila.,  plainly  marked:  "For  Christiansburg  In- 
dustrial Institute,"  not  later  than  Twelfth  Month  4. 


A  Committee  of  representatives  of  various 
missionary  and  educational  institutions  in  Turkey 
and  the  Balkan  States,  in  view  of  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings caused  by  the  war,  hereby  appeals  for  contribu- 
tions for  relief  to  be  used  by  the  Constantinople 
Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  need  for  prompt  and  liberal  donations  is 
overwhelming.  Many  thousands  of  wounded  and 
uncounted  numbers  of  refugees  will  perish  unless 
help  speedily  reaches  them.  The  aid  rendered  will 
be  distributed  wherever  in  the  judgment  of  our 
Committee  and  the  American  Red  Cross  there  is 
the  greatest  need,  and  without  regard  to  nationality 
or  creed. 

Any  contributions  may  be  specially  designated 
as  to  their  use.  All  contributions  should  be  sent 
to  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  52  William  Street,  or  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Office,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street 
wibh  indication  that  the  money  is  contributed  in 
answer  to  this  appeal;  or  if  so  desired,  they  may  be 
sent  through  the  treasurer  of  any  missionary  or 
benevolent  society  engaged  in  work  in  the  Near 
East  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  his  son,  John  W.  Mott, 
near  Whittier,  la.,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Tenth  Month, 
1912,  Richard  Mott,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of 
his  age;  an  esteemed  member  and  elder  of  West 
Branch  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends, 
la.  (Conservative).  His  upright  walk  through  life, 
the  weighty  expressions  and  Christian  sweetness 
that  adorned  his  dying  bed  were  evidences,  we  trust, 
of  a  preparation,  through  adorable  mercy,  for  a 
glorious  immortality,  a  home  beyond  the  grave.  , 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Delaware  County,  Pa., 

Tenth  Month  15,  1912,  James  Thorp,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  an  elder  and  member  of 
Middletown  Particular  and  Chester  Monthly  Meet- 
ing (Pa.)  of  Friends. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Philanthropy  Distinctively  Christian. 

Philanthropy  is   not   Christianity,  yet 
Christianity    is   eminently  philanthropic. 
Social  service,  which  is  the  modern  term 
or  applied  philanthropy,  is  not  Christianity, 
iltho  both  love  and  service  of  fellow-men 
ire  enjoined   by   Christ.    One   may  be 
philanthropic  and  not  be  a  Christian,  but 
io  one  can  be  a  believer  in  and  follower  of 
hrist  and  not  be  a  lover  and  helper  of  men. 
he  religion  of  Christ  can  safely  challenge 
ny  other  religion  to  the  test  of  social  ser- 
ice.    However  far  short  of  a  full  discharge 
their  duties  to  their  fellows  members  of 
iodies  known  as  Christian  churches  may 
ave  come,  they  have  far  exceeded  in  this 
espect  the  adherents  of  any  non-Christian 
igion,  considered  as  a  whole. 
The  different  forms  in  which  the  spirit 
f  social  service  is  expressing  itself  are  all 
ontained,  in-  spirit  if  not  in  letter,  in  the 
ospel  of  the  Son  of  God.    To  this  they  owe 
heir  birth,  to  this  they  are  indebted  for 
he  power  which  makes  them  effective,  and 
hose  who  have  come  under  this  power  are 
heir  chief  promoters.    Who  have  been  the 
lost  earnest  and  persistent  advocates  of 
olitical   righteousness,  of  arbitration  in 
lace  of  war,  of  the  overthrow  of  vice 
he  eradication  of  the  social  evil  and  in- 
mperance,  the  removal  of  conditions  of 
overty  resulting  from  social  or  economic 
[justice?    Have  they  not  been  followers  of 
hrist — men  and  women  who,  thru  nearness 
)  their  Master,  have  come  to  see  the  mean 
g  and  application  of  his  teachings?  The 
ct  that  occasionally  non-Christians  are 
:tive  in  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the 
olitical,  social,  economic  or  physical  con 
tions  which  exist,  does  not  prove  that 


social  service  is  not  essentially  a  product  of 
Christianity.  Nor  does  the  other  fact  that 
many  professing  Christians  are  not  devoting 
their  energies  chiefly  to  these  efforts  prove 
the  failure  or  inadequacy  of  Christianity. 
It  may  emphasize  a  truth  which  most  will 
admit,  that  many  are  Christian  in  name 
only.  But  setting  aside  these,  the  attitude 
of  many  others  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  spiritually-minded  Chris- 
tians have  seen  that  wrong  outward  con- 
ditions are  the  result  of  evil  inward  states, 
and  that  effectual  reforms  must  be  from  the 
nside  outward.  They  are  convinced  that 
the  regeneration  of  communities  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  regeneration  of  their 
ndividual  members,  that  new  hearts — a 
change  of  nature  or  character  will  produce 
the  new  world,  and  that  this  change  must 
be  made  singly  and  not  in  bulk — that  we 
are  spiritually  made  alive  as  individuals  and 
not  as  groups.  Hence  their  labors  are 
directed  toward  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
individual  as  the  most  certain  and  effective 
way  of  bringing  about  all  social,  political 
or  economic  reforms. 

Many  organizations  to  promote  various 
reforms  have  been  effected  in  which  Chris- 
tians have  taken  an  active  part.    It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  some 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  intentionally 
unchristian  in  their  character  and  methods. 
This  is  excused  on  the  ground  that  anything 
distinctly  Christian  would  at  once  repel 
many  for  whose  welfare  the  work  has  been 
undertaken.    It  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
sin  or  moral  evil  is  largely  the  result  of 
material  conditions,  and  that  with  the  re- 
moval of  poverty,  with  its  inevitable  un 
sanitary  buildings  occupied   by  underfed 
people,   the  sin  which  characterizes  the 
"slums"   of  our  cities  would  disappear. 
No  reasonable  person  will  deny  that  the 
conditions  in  which  many  live  are  very  un- 
favorable to  righteousness;  but  religious 
biography  furnishes  abundant  evidence  that 
godly  characters  have  been  produced  and 
holy  lives  lived  in  the  midst  of  just  such 
unfavorable  surroundings.    That  poverty 
and  "slums"  are  the  result  of  sin,  rather 
than  its  cause,  seems  to  be  established  by 
the  many  instances  in  which  a  change  in 
spiritual  nature  has  resulted  in  a  marked 
and  rapid  change  of  outward  circumstances. 


Of  course  the  righteous  are  not  necessarily 
rich,  and  certainly  the  rich  are  not  always 
righteous:  but  "godliness  is  profitable  unto 
all  things"  and  tends  to  produce  those  con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  its  growth.  The 
5salmist  was  envious  at  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  until  he  saw  their  end,  yet  he 
also  declared  that  he  had  not  "seen  the 
righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging 
bread".  However  much  men  may  need 
more  food,  better  homes,  better  social  re- 
ations,  a  more  equitable  share  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  toil,  or  many  other  things,  above 
all,  they  need  conversion — a  new  and  right 
relation  toward  God,  which  will  produce 
new  and  right  relations  toward  one  another. 

Since  writing  the  above,  an  original 
article  in  The  Safeguard  has  been  read  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted:— 

A  word  spoken  may  convert  a  sinner;  a  tract 
which  costs  a  penny  may  save  a  soul;  once  saved, 
and  turned  into  the  paths  of  sobriety,  industry, 
liligence,  and  economy,  the  question  of  food  and 
.•aiment  is  permanently  solved.  All  the  sewing 
societies  in  creation  could  not  keep  drunkards  and 
their  families  in  an  orderly  and  decent  condition; 
but  when  the  gospel  has  reached  thorn,  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  Often  we  may  win  men 
to  hear  the  gospel  by  relieving  their  necessities. 
Sometimes  their  present  and  pressing  wants  admit 
of  no  delay.  But  if  we  are  to  do  effective  work  for 
the  poor  and  sinful,  we  shall  most  frequently  ac- 
complish it  by  striking  at  the  root  of  all  their  misery, 
which  is  sin.  Once  converted  to  God,  it  docs  not 
take  a  man  long  to  get  out  of  the  slums. 

The  various  forms  of  social  service  which 
have  been  named  are  all  worthy,  and  are 
mostly  the  direct  product  of  Christ's  re- 
igion,  even  tho  they  may  be  carried  on 
by  organizations  other  than  Christian  chur- 
ches. A  recent  number  of  The  Christian 
Work  and  Evangelist  mentions  two  such 
organizations,  one  of  men  and  the  other  of 
women,  each  of  which  has  undertaken  and 
conducting  a  most  commendable  work, 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  success. 
That  of  men  originated  in  New  York  and 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  Children's 
Court.  It  is  known  as  the  Big  Brother 
Movement,  and  already  has  been  taken 
up  in  twenty-six  other  cities  of  the  Union. 
The  Christian  Work  says  concerning  this 
movement: — 

These  men  agreed  that  instead  of  looking  upon 


the  boys  as  belonging  to  a  criminal  class,  the  boy 
would  be  considered  as  an  individual  and  treated 
as  such,  each  man  becoming  just  a  big  brother  to 
him  A  boy  was  allotted  to  each  of  the  forty  men 
who  offered'  their  services.  All  of  these  men  were 
entirelv  unfamiliar  at  the  start  with  the  life  and 
character  of  the  boy  in  their  charge,  but  not  for 
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long,  for  the  men  went  to  work  to  enlarge  then- 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  lads  lived, 
with  the  result  that  they  were  dealt  with  so  tactfully 
that  they  soon  responded  to  their  efforts  with 
confiding  trust.  The  growth  of  the  movement  was 
immediate.  The  original  membership  of  forty  soon 
grew  into  one  hundred.  To-day  the  records  of  the 
court  show  over  1,000  boys,  each  enjoying  the  uplift 
and  benefit  from  the  fact  that  here  in  this  great 
city  he  has  a  big  brother  whose  interest  and  counsel 
are  ever  at  his  disposal.  Only  four  per  cent,  of 
the  boys  who  have  received  the  help,  encourage- 
ment and  enheartenment  from  an  enrolled  Big 
Brother  have  again  come  into  conflict  with  the  law. 

The  other  one  for  girls  is  described  as 
follows: — ■ 

A  number  of  Christian  women  scattered  all  over 
the  world  have  banded  themselves  together  in  an 
organization  which  is  called  the  League  of  Women 
Friends.  They  have  pledged  themselves  to  help 
with  information,  advice  and  material  aid  young 
girls,  especially  strangers,  who  appeal  to  them  or 
who  are  sent  to  them.  Each  "friend"  possesses 
a  list  of  all  the  others — there  are  6,000  in  Germany 
alone — and  the  whole  enginery  of  [the  League]  is 
put  at  the  disposal  of  traveling  girls.  It  secures 
places,  introduces  girls  into  appropriate  unions  and 
congenial  society,  comforts  those  in  trouble,  helps 
strangers  journeying,  and  is  building  homes  in 
foreign  lands.  Every  year  a  fresh  edition  (10,000 
copies)  of  The  Counsellor  is  published.  This  is  a 
little  rose-colored  book  with  the  addresses  of  all 
members,  the  cost  of  which  is  nominal  (eight  cents), 
and  every  traveling  girl  is  urged  to  arm  herself  with 
one.  It  gives  not  only  the  addresses  of  the  best 
persons  to  apply  to  for  assistance  in  strange  cities, 
but  also  the  location  of  all  Christian  hotels  and 
women's  homes,  the  addresses  of  the  German 
consuls,  of  the  pastors  in  foreign  ports,  of  the  reput- 
able employment  agencies. 

No  follower  of  Christ,  and  hence  lover 
of  his  fellows,  could  do  other  than  approve 
of  such  work  and  give  it  practical  encourage- 
ment if  opportunity  offered.  A  great  truth 
found  expression  in  the  old  adage — "An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure."  All  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  young  from  going  astray  should  be  done. 
Yet  the  Scripture  declaration  remains  true, 
that  "all  have  sinned".  For  the  sinner 
there  is  only  one  remedy — regeneration 
thru  Jesus  Christ.  All  efforts  which  stop 
short  of  the  spiritual  change  known  as 
conversion,  are  inevitably  bound  to  result 
in  a  large  measure  of  failure.  Men  who  are 
made  alive  in  Christ  will  not  only  hear  but 
do  his  commandments,  and  they  will  be 
like  the  man  who  built  his  house  on  the 
rock — they  will  stand.  E.  P.  S. 

The  world  used  to  judge  the  worth  of  a 
man  by  the  physical  power  he  could  exhibit. 
Now  individual  value  is  estimated  by  a 
different  scale.  According  to  a  man's 
ability  to  accumulate  worldly  goods  is  he 
esteemed  in  a  community.  This  is  a  false 
standard.  It  is  fit  and  proper  that  mental 
worth  should  decide  the  value  of  a  man  in 
his  business  relation  to  others,  but  it  is  not 
conducive  to  our  spiritual  uplift  that  we 
should  worship  those  qualities  which  go 
to  make  up  the  mere  money-grabber.  While 
thrift  is  to  be  encouraged  and  admired  we 
should  remember,  as  one  has  said  truly,  that 
the  acquirement  of  property  and  estate 
should  be  a  diversion  rather  than  an  all- 
absorbing  occupation. — M.  H.  S. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  CROSS. 

O  Christ!  who  once  has  seen  thy  visioned  beauty — 

He  counts  all  gain  but  loss, 
All  other  things  are  naught  if  he  may  win  thee 

And  share  with  thee  thy  cross. 

And  he  on  whom  its  shadow  once  hath  fallen 

Walks  softly  and  apart; 
He  holds  the  master-key  of  joy  and  sorrow 

That  opens  every  heart. 

The  burdened  souls  that  pass  him  on  the  highway 

Turn  back  to  take  his  hand, 
And  murmur  low,  with  tear-wet  eyes  of  anguish, 
"You  know — you  understand." 

And  yet  his  heart  no  other  can  interpret, 

His  life  is  hidden,  lone; 
A  holy  seal  is  set  upon  his  forehead, 

And  he  is  not  his  own. 

O  Cross  of  Christ!  on  me  thy  shade  is  resting, 

Thy  sacred  marks  I  bear; 
Earth  holds  for  me  no  more  of  grief  or  gladness, 

No  anxious  thought  nor  care; 

Only,  henceforth,  the  bliss  and  pain  commingled 

Of  sharing  woes  divine, 
Of  knowing  I  am  called  to  eat  his  portion, 

To  drink  his  bitter  wine. 

Keep  me  forever,  Lord,  beneath  that  shadow, 

Lest,  haply,  I  should  lose 
My  life  for  something  less  than  thy  sweet  service, 

Or  one  dear  pang  refuse. 
— Annie  Johnson  Flint,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 

Sarah  M.  Grimke's  Summary  of  Sermons  by 
Several  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  163.) 

Parts  of  a  Sermon  delivered  by  William  Forster 
in  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia, twenty-second  of  Fourth  Month, 
1823. 

"  Fear  not  little  flock  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  Kingdom." 
This  was  the  encouraging  language  of  the 
Redeemer  when  personally  on  earth,  to  his 
immediate  followers,  and  I  believe  it  is  still 
the  same  to  those  who  in  this  day  are  his, 
for  it  is  sorrowfully  true,  that  though  there 
are  a  multitude  who  make  profession  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  the  number  of  his  sincere 
and  dedicated  disciples  is  small,  they  are 
still  a  little  flock,  a  very  little  people. 


Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  time  of  my 
first  being  impressed  with  a  prospect  of  my 
visit  to  your  land  was  so  early  in  life,  that 
I  can  hardly  recur  to  the  period  when  it 
was  first  presented  that,  if  I  continued  faith- 
ful to  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  wisdom,  no 
small  part  of  my  life  would  be  spent  in 
Gospel  labour  in  this  land;  and  though  many 
imperfections  have  marred  my  work,  to  be 
permitted  to  have  discharged  what  appeared 
to  me  a  debt  of  love,  and  to  feel  that  my 
Master  is  about  to  sign  my  release,  my  be- 
loved Friends,  I  cannot  express  the  gratitude 
which  clothes  my  spirit  for  his  unspeakable 
goodness  to  me,  his  most  unworthy  servant. 

I  believe  there  are  some  here  who  know 
by  experience  what  the  Psalmist  saith,  "all 
thy  waves  and  thy  billows  have  gone  over 
me;"  and  thankful  do  I  feel  that  in  my  small 
measure  I  have  been  enabled  to  sympathize 
with  these  tried  and  dedicated  ones.  This  is 
a  time  of  deep  proving,  a  day  of  treading 
down,  and  oh  how  my  spirit  desires  your 
preservation,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
bear  the  fire,  and  I  feel  as  if  1  must  revive  j 


the  language  of  the  Prophet,  "  I  will  bring 
the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will 
refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try 
them  as  gold  is  tried:  they  shall  call  on  m> 
name,  and  1  will  hear  them,  I  will  say  it  is 
my  people;  and  they  shall  say  the  Lord  i; 
my  God." 

How  many  since  my  abode  amongst  yoi 
have  been  removed  from  the  church  militani 
to  the  church  triumphant!  and  if  I  am  noil 
mistaken  there  are  some  here  whose  warfan 
is  nearly  accomplished,  who  when  they  an 
removed  will  leave  the  work  on  the  shoulder: 
of  those  who  are  now  in  younger  life  anc 
upon  whom  the  Lord  is  turning  his  hob! 
hands.  The  time  is  approaching  when  thesn 
tried  and  dedicated  ones  shall  hear  thi 
language,  "And  whence  came  these?' 
"These  are  they  who  came  out  of  grea 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  am 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.' 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  oh  ye  gates,  and  be  y 
lift  up  ye  everlasting  doors,"  and  let  th 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  enter  in. 

My  tenderly  beloved  Friends,  some  wh 
are  as  mothers  in  Israel,  and  some  whom  j 
can  own  as  sisters  in  Christ,  whose  sympath  I 
has  been  cordial  and  strengthening  to  m 
during  my  long  protracted  sufferings  i 
this  land,  some  from  whom  I  shall  b! 
shortly  separated  to  see  their  faces  no  monl 
but  who  will  be  as  Epistles  written  in  m: 
heart,  oh  my  beloved  friends,  you  who  knoM 
the  place  of  true  waiting,  may  you  be  willin 
to  abide  at  Wisdom's  gate. 

Beloved  younger  sisters,  be  content  wi 
the  station  allotted  you  in  the  backgrounc 
love  the  corners  of  the  Lord's  house,  see 
out  the  secret  places,  it  is  there  he  manifesi 
himself,  until  the  time  of  your  showing 
Israel  be  come,  so  that  when  he  brings  ycl 
forth,  you  may  bear  testimony  that  it 
his  own  work.    It  was  thus,  when  I  reel 
to  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings  with  me,  fro: 
very  early  life,  I  remember  how  he  withdre 
me  from  my  young  companions,  and  taugl 
me  to  wait  in  silence  upon  Him,  that  I 
his  holy  will  might  be  known. 

Remember,  Friends,  I  leave  it  as  my  test 
mony  among  you,  to  which  you  will  have 
recur,  that  the  Lord  has  a  work  upon  tl! 
wheel,  and  he  will  raise  up  testimony  beare] 
in  families  from  whom  you  have  no  expect 
tion;  and  though  trials  may  await  tho 
whom  he  is  pleased  to  qualify  for  his  wor 
oh  may  we  bear  all  that  is  laid  upon  u 
when  we  remember  that  our  sufferings  a 
to  bring  about  that  glorious  work.  "TI 
Lord  is  my  God,  and  we  are  his  people 
"  I  will  also  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  1 
afflicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  sha 
trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Human  conduct  is  the  outcome  of  tl 
mental  attitude,  born  in  the  individual, 
acquired  by  habit  of  thought.  If  we  alk 
no  evil  thought  to  enter  the  mind,  if  \ 
entertain  no  insinuating  temptations,  \ 
will  not  sin.  Sin  must  be  conceived  ere 
can  be  born. — M.  H.  S. 


With  peaceful  mind  thy  race  of  duty  run; 
God  nothing  does,  or  suffers  to  be  done, 
But  what  thou  wouldst  thyself,  if  thou  couldst  se 
Through  all  events  of  things  as  well  as  He. 
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Annual  Reports  of  Cheyney  Institute. 

(Concluded  from  page  166.) 

A  half-acre  garden,  started  about  the 
middle  of  Fifth  Month  through  the  gift  of 
an  interested  friend,  proved  to  be  of  great 
profit  to  the  school  in  the  way  of  furnishing 
cucumbers,  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  radish, 
squash,  tomatoes  and  sugar  corn.  Special 
efforts  are  now  in  operation  to  make  the 
garden  under  the  agricultural  department 
one  of  the  most  profitable  phases  of  the 
school's  industries. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  plans  for 
erecting  a  new  barn  were  mentioned.  The 
barn  is  now  completed  and  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  plant  and  work.  It  is 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  other  buildings,  near  the  farmer's  house, 
and  the  old  blacksmith  shop.  The  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $4709.98,  including 
necessary  grading  and  a  substantial  wall 
enclosing  a  barnyard  with  southwestern 
exposure.  The  barn  is  a  well-planned 
building  of  attractive  appearance,  and  is 
an  object  lesson  to  our  pupils  of  a  modern 
farm  building  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
place  of  moderate  size. 

The  Cheyney  plant  now  consists  of  the 
three  buildings  originally  constructed:  Hum- 
phreys Hall,  Emlen  Hall,  and  the  Principal's 
House,  together  with  the  Carnegie  Library 
Building,  the  Cassandra  Smith  Cottage, 
the  Susanna  Brinton  Cottage,  and  the  new 
barn  and  the  two  small  buildings  near  it, 
as  already  mentioned. 

Humphreys  Hall  contains  the  metal  and 
woodworking  departments,  the  domestic 
science  and  domestic  art  rooms,  other  class 
rooms,  the  boys'  dormitory  on  the  third 
floor,  and  the  rooms  of  one  of  the  married 
teachers.  Emlen  Hall  contains  the  kitchen, 
storehouse,  and  dining-room  in  the  base- 
ment, and  dormitories  and  study-rooms  for 
thirty-two  girls.  The  Principal's  house  in 
the  remodelled  old  farm  house  is  the  home 
of  our  Principal  and  contains  the  offices  of 
the  Institute.  The  Cassandra  Smith  and 
Susanna  Brinton  Cottages  provide  dormitory 
accommodations  for  five  teachers  and  nine- 
teen girl  pupils,  and  the  Carnegie  Library 
contains  the  Library,  two  class-rooms,  and 
the  auditorium  of  the  Institute. 

The  buildings  are  all  substantially  built 
of  native  stone.  In  their  location  they 
follow  the  original  plans  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Institute  as  made  by 
the  firm  of  Morris  &  Vaux. 

The  announcement  was  made  a  year  ago 
that  Joshua  L.  Baily  had  offered  $5,000.00 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  new 
dormitory,  provided  other  friends  of  the 
Institute  subscribed  or  contributed  $25,000.- 
00  additional  before  Sixth  Month  30,  19 12. 
It  is  gratifying  to  the  Managers  that  this 
amount  was  raised  by  the  date  set  by  Joshua 
L.  Baily,  and  they  wish  again  to  express 
their  sincere  gratitude  to  the  many  con- 
tributors of  small  as  well  as  large  amounts 
for  their  liberal  support  of  the  Institute  for 
Colored  Youth.  It  has  never  been  the 
practice  of  the  Managers  to  publish  the 
list  of  contributors  to  the  Institute.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  the  names  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  treasurer's  report, 


without  the  amounts.  A  number  of  friends 
have  not  wished  their  names  given  even 
in  this  way. 

Plans  have  been  made,  the  contract 
awarded,  and  work  already  started  on  this 
new  dormitory,  which  will  be  a  continuation 
of  Emlen  Hall  and  will  constitute  the  middle 
section  of  what  will  finally  be  a  three-fold 
dormitory  building  forming  the  western 
end  of  the  Cheyney  quadrangle. 

The  new  building  will  be  built  of  selected 
native  stone,  and  will  conform  architectural- 
ly to  the  colonial  style  of  the  other  buildings. 
It  will  contain  dormitories  for  forty  addi- 
tional pupils  and  two  teachers. 

On  Commencement  day  our  Treasurer 
reported  to  the  Managers  that  he  had  just 
received  from  a  Friend  the  sum  of  $4,000.00, 
to  be  expended  "as  a  memorial  for  Sarah 
Ann  Kite,  who  during  her  lifetime  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  work  done  by  the 
Institute  for  Colored  Youth." 

This  generous  gift  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  and  is  highly  appreciated  as  an 
evidence  of  confidence  felt  in  the  work  at 
Cheyney.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
just  what  form  the  memorial  shall  take, 
but  n@  doubt  the  gift  will  be  expended  in  a 
way  that  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
donor,  helpful  to  the  future  development  of 
the  Institute,  and  a  worthy  memorial  of  a 
Friend  who  had  the  welfare  of  negro  educa- 
tion at  heart. 

On  Third  Month  22,  1912,  was  celebrated 
at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House,  Phila- 
delphia, the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth. 

The  occasion  was  a  very  interesting  one 
and  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  very  large 
number  of  guests  who  attended.  Those 
who  were  invited  to  supper  were  received 
by  the  Managers  and  by  seventeen  hostesses, 
descendants  of  the  founder,  Richard  Hum- 
phreys, and  the  fifteen  original  Managers. 
Portraits  of  a  number  of  these  Managers 
had  been  loaned,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  have 
the  past  linked  with  the  present  in  that  way. 

Pupils  of  the  Institute  served  the  supper, 
and  the  teachers  were  present  to  answer 
questions  and  to  explain  the  exhibit  of  work 
done  at  Cheyney.  This  was  exhibited  in 
the  Committee  Room  and  in  large  part 
displayed  on  nine  attractive  frames,  planned 
for  the  purpose  and  made  by  the  woodwork- 
ing department. 

In  the  evening  the  Meeting  Room  and 
galleries  were  filled  to  their  capacity.  The 
program  was  as  follows: — 

Brief  remarks  by  Joshua  L.  Baily,  hon- 
orary chairman:  Remarks  by  Howard  Com- 
fort, acting  chairman;  Bible  Reading,  George 
M.  Warner;  "Retrospect  and  Prospect," 
George  Vaux,  Jr.  ;  "  Friends  and  the  Negro," 
Isaac  Sharpless;  "The  Sinews  of  War," 
Herbert  Welsh;  "The  Teacher,"  Booker 
T.  Washington. 

The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  had  its 
origin  in  a  bequest  of  $10,000  made  by 
Richard  Humphreys  in  1872.  This  be- 
quest was  defined  as  having  for  its  object 
"the  benevolent  design  of  instructing  de- 
scendants of  the  African  race  in  school 
learning,  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
mechanic  arts  and  trades,  and  in  agriculture, 


in  order  to  prepare,  fit  and  qualify  them 
to  act  as  teachers." 

In  1837  the  Institute  was  established 
upon  a  farm  on  the  York  Road,  and  in 
1842  a  charter  was  procured  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1851  the  work  was 
located  on  Lombard  Street,  Philadelphia; 
and  in  1866  moved  to  Tenth  and  Bainbridge 
Streets.  There  in  1885  an  industrial  de- 
partment was  added  and  the  school  was 
continued  with  an  enrollment  of  about 
350  in  the  academic  department  and  300  in 
the  industrial  department  until  1003. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  honored  Princi- 
pal, Fannie  Jackson  Coppin,  in  1903,  the 
work  was  reorganized.  Feeling  that  their 
work  had  to  some  extent  been  diverted 
from  the  original  purpose  of  the  Founder, 
the  Managers  decided  to  remove  to  the 
country  and  to  concentrate  all  the  resources 
of  the  Institute  to  develop  a  high  grade 
Normal  School  for  negro  pupils  where 
academic  and  manual  work  should  be 
rightly  co-ordinated. 

The  success  of  the  last  eight  years  has 
fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  this  decision. 
The  Institute  is  now  better  organized  than 
it  has  ever  been  to  fulfil  its  Founder's 
purpose.  It  is  sending  out  annually  a 
small  group  of  finely  trained  teachers  of  a 
new  type,  some  of  whom  will  surely  become 
leaders  in  the  new  education  for  the  negro 
child. 

The  new  dormitory  will  greatly  enlarge 
our  work  numerically.  Even  so  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  refuse  admittance  to  far  more 
applicants  than  we  can  accept,  and  addi- 
tional dormitory  facilities  must  soon  be 
added  if  the  Institute  meets  the  demand 
made  upon  it. 

The  financial  burden  rests  heavily  upon 
the  Managers.  The  year  just  closing  has 
been  a  remarkably  successful  one.  In  it 
contributions  in  excess  of  $35,000  have 
made  possible  the  new  barn  and  the  new 
dormitory,  and  the  eighth  session  of  the 
Summer  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Managers  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  raise  the  $40,000  fund 
required  to  meet  Andrew  Carnegie's  offer 
of  $10,000  to  establish  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment on  a  sure  financial  basis. 

The  greatest  financial  need  of  the  In- 
stitute, however,  is  increased  endowment, 
and  annual  contributions  to  stop  the  deficit 
in  its  current  expense  account.  The  Man- 
agers have  given  careful  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  business  administration  of  the 
Institute  and  believe  that  they  are  being 
directed  with  the  greatest  economy  that  is 
consistent  with  efficiency.  In  spite  of  this 
care,  the  Institute  increases  its  debt  each 
year. 

The  Managers  have  faith  in  their  work 
and  believe  that  Friends  of  negro  education, 
when  they  know  the  immediate  need  of  more 
liberal  financial  support  for  regular  running 
expenses,  will  meet  the  emerge ncy  with  the 
same  liberality  they  have  shown  in  the  past. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall, 

Secretary. 

We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift, 
We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift. 
Shun  not  the  struggle;  face  it.    'Tis  God's  gift. 

— Maltbie  Babcock. 
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The  Essentials  of  Quakerism .* 


JOB  S.  GIDLEY. 

It  would  seem  that  if  we  are  agreed  as  to 
what  true  Quakerism  really  is,  its  essentials 
might  be  more  readily  determined.  The 
writer  has  always  considered  Quakerism 
to  be  vital  Christianity.  I  hope  we  are  all 
satisfied  with  this  definition. 

Robert  Barclay,  who  wrote  the  best  ex- 
position of  Quakerism  extant,  says,  "  He 
that  desireth  to  acquire  any  art  or  science, 
seeketh  first  those  means  by  which  that  art 
or  science  is  obtained.  If  we  ought  to  do  so 
in  things  natural  and  earthly,  how  much 
more,  then,  in  spiritual.  In  this  affair 
then,  should  our  inquiry  be  the  more  dili- 
gent because  he  that  errs  in  the  entrance 
is  not  easily  brought  back  again  into  the 
right  way;  he  that  misseth  his  road  from 
the  beginning  of  his  journey,  and  is  deceived 
in  his  first  marks  at  his  first  setting  forth, 
the  greater  his  mistake  is,  the  more  difficult 
will  be  his  entrance  into  the  right  way." 

Then  how  and  where  may  we  find  the 
essentials  of  Quakerism?  The  following 
lines  seem  to  illustrate  this  point: — 

"Oh,  where  is  the  sea?"  the  fishes  cried, 

As  they  swam  its  crystal  clearness  through, 
"  We've  heard  of  old  of  the  ocean's  tide, 
And  we  long  to  look  on  the  waters  blue. 
The  wise  ones  speak  of  the  infinite  sea; 
Oh,  who  can  tell  us  if  such  there  be?" 

The  lark  flew  up  in  the  morning  bright, 
And  sang  and  balanced  on  sunny  wings; 

And  this  was  its  song:  "I  see  the  light, 
I  look  o'er  a  world  of  beautiful  things; 

But  flying  and  singing  everywhere, 

In  vain  I  have  searched  to  find  the  air." 

Let  us,  then,  seek  Him  where  He  is  to  be 
found,  call  upon  Him  while  He  is  near,  and 
see  if  the  Essentials  of  Quakerism  will  not 
be  made  manifest. 

We  believe  in  Immediate  Divine  Revela- 
tion. Matthew  writes:  "No  man  knoweth 
the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the 
Son  revealeth  Him."  And  we  may  find  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  "God,  who 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by 
the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son."  Quakers  hold  to  this 
doctrine  and  in  being  led  and  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  is  their  first  or  primary 
rule  of  action,  placing  the  Scriptures  sec- 
ondary. They  desire  their  ministry  to  be 
pure  and  spiritual,  and  silent  waiting  is 
their  basic  principle  of  worship,  when  in- 
dividually they  may  hold  sweet  communion 
with  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

The  Apostle  Peter  in  his  reference  to  the 
prophets  says:  "Not  unto  themselves  but 
unto  us,  they  did  minister  the  things  which 
are  now  reported  unto  you  by  them  that 
have  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  Heaven." 
The  ministry  of  the  Quakers,  Robert 
Barclay  says,  "is  a  holy,  spiritual,  pure  and 
living  ministry,  where  the  ministers  are 
both  called,  qualified  and  ordered,  actuated 
and  influenced  in  all  the  steps  of  their  min- 
istry by  the  Spirit  of  God."  Our  Saviour's 
command  is,  "freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
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give."  This  is  an  essential  of  Quakerism 
and  a  warning  against  using  the  position 
of  minister  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The 
Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  a  true  Gospel  min- 
istry when  he  says,  "  But  though  we  or  an 
angel  from- Heaven  preach  any  other  Gospel 
unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed." 

The  ideal  of  Quaker  worship  is  purely 
spiritual  as  is  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures, 
"  But  the  hour  cometh  and  now  is  when 
the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  God  is  a 
Spirit  and  they  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  And 
"  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit  and  I  will  pray 
with  the  understanding  also;  1  will  sing 
with  the  spirit  and  I  will  sing  with  the  un- 
derstanding also,"  thus  "making  melody 
in  your  hearts  unto  the  Lord."  "  Praying 
always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication 
in  the  Spirit"  and  "pray  without  ceasing; 
in  everything  give  thanks." 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Acts,  the 
account  of  Apollos  being  taught  the  way 
more  perfectly  by  Aquilla  and  Priscilla, 
is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving instruction  by  those  who  have  a  gift 
in  the  ministry.  Another  instance  comes  to 
mind,  that  of  George  Fox  and  James 
Nayler,  who  was,  as  is  said  of  him,  "  a  monu- 
ment of  human  frailty.  His  gift  in  the  min- 
istry was  eminent;  his  experience  in  divine 
things  truly  great.  He  fell  through  unfaith- 
fulness, but  was  restored  through  deep 
suffering  and  unfeigned  repentance."  George 
Fox  said  of  him,  "James  had  run  out  into 
imaginations,  and  a  company  with  him, 
who  raised  up  a  great  darkness  in  the  na- 
tion. .  .  .  The  night  we  came  to  Exe- 
ter I  spoke  to  James  Nayler.  .  .  .  The 
next  day  I  spoke  to  James  Nayler  again 
and  he  slighted  what  I  said,  was  dark  and 
much  out;  yet  he  would  have  come  and 
kissed  me.  But  1  said,  'Since  he  had  turned 
against  the  power  of  God,  1  could  not  re- 
ceive his  show  of  kindness.'  The  Lord 
moved  me  to  slight  him,  and  to  set  the 
power  of  God  over  him." 

The  non-observance  of  the  outward  ordi- 
nances has  always  been  a  characteristic 
of  the  Quakers.  Paul  has  written,  "Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  which  all  are  to 
perish  with  the  using:  after  the  command- 
ments and  doctrines  of  men."  We  believe 
that  the  true  baptism  is  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  true  supper  of  the  Lord  is 
that  alluded  to  in  Revelation,  "  Behold, 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock;  if  any  man 
hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him,  and  v/ill  sup  with  him  and 
he  with  me."  1  think  it  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  more  of  the  ordinances. 

Quakers  are  opposed  to  war  and  the  tak- 
ing of  human  life  in  any  form.  They  have 
ever  advocated  the  adjustment  of  all  differ- 
ences by  arbitration  and  the  stand  they 
took  upon  the  question  of  slavery  placed 
them  in  the  front  ranks  of  reformers.  They 
also  heeded  the  command,  "Swear  not  at 
all,"  and  their  being  opposed  to  taking  the 
judicial  oath  has  borne  good  fruit;  for  an 
affirmation  may  now  legally  take  the  place 


of  an  oath.  The  Quakers  were  no  laggards 
in  regard  to  the  temperance  movement  and 
endeavored  to  be  temperate  in  all  things. B 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  the  Scriptural  ffl 
injunction,  "And  be  not  conformed  to  thisl 
world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  re-B 
newing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  proveB 
what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and  per-  J 
feet  will  of  God."  They  are  not  forward II 
to  follow  prevailing  customs,  but  choose  I 
rather  to  be  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  J 
works;  abstaining  from  the  use  of  titles  of  I 
honor  and  using  numerals  for  the  days  and  J 
months  instead  of  the  names  in  general  ! 
use  derived  from  heathen  deities.  "TheS 
plain  language  of  'thee  and  thou'  to  a  singlelJ 
person  instead  of  the  plural,  is  used  byB 
Friends  because  it  is  correct  and  true;  theB 
corruption  having  been  introduced  firstB 
to  gratify  the  pride  and  vanity  of  thoseB 
holding  royal  stations,  and  afterwards  fallen II 
into  by  others  on  the  like  account.  The  II 
plain  'thee  and  thou'  is  the  uniform  lan-B 
guage  of  the  Scriptures,  not  only  when II 
applied  to  finite  beings,  but  also  whenB 
speaking  of  or  addressing  the  infinite  Father  1 
of  all.  This  language  is  still  used  by  all  of  I 
every  class  in  their  prayers  to  Him.  To  dci  I 
otherwise  would  be  looked  upon  as  no  lessB 
than  sacrilege." 

"  Example  goes  before  precept,"  then  iijfl 
we  believe  that  George  Fox  had  the  Essen-jl 
tials  of  Quakerism,  let  him  speak  for  him-H 
self.    George  Fox  went  to  the  priests  foitl 
that  for  which  his  soul  was  longing,  but  foundjl 
it  not.    Then  he  says,  "And  when  all  m>| 
hopes  in  them  and  in  all  men  were  gone  sc  I 
that  I  had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me,  noiB 
could  tell  what  to  do;  then,  Oh,  then,  I  I 
heard  a  voice  which  said,  '  There  is  one,  everB 
Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  condi-B 
tion.'    When  1  heard  it  my  heart  did  leapB 
for  joy.    .    .    .    My  desire  after  the  LorcBt 
grew  stronger  and  zeal  in  the  pure  knowl-w! 
edge  of  God  and  of  Christ  alone  withoul  II: 
the  help  of  any  man,  book  or  writing.  Foijflj 
though  I  read  the  Scriptures  that  spokeBs 
of  Christ  and  of  God,  yet  I  knew  Him  no  HI 
but  by  revelation."    Again  he  says:  "Foi|l 
the  eyes  of  people  have  been  after  men  aneffl 
not  after  the  Lord  who  doth  write  his  lawB 
in  the  hearts,  and  puts  it  in  the  minds  of  al  fl 
the  children,  the  new  covenant  of  light,  life  jH 
and  grace;  through  which  they  all  come  tc  II 
know  the  Lord,  from  the  least  to  the  great-  ill 
est;  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  ma)  I 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  seafl 
This  work  of  the  Lord  is  beginning  agair  I 
as  it  was  in  the  apostles'  days;  people  shal 
come  to  receive  an  unction  from  the  Hol> 
one  by  which  they  shall  know  all  thing: 
and  shall  not  need  any  man  to  teach  them 
This  inward  life  sprung  up  in  me,  to  an-j 
swer  all  the  opposing  professors  and  priests  1 
and  brought  Scriptures  to  my  memory  tc 
refute  them.  Then  the  spiritual  discerning 
came  into  me  by  which  I  discerned  my  owr 
thoughts,  groans  and  sighs,  and  what  it  wa; 
that  veiled  me  and  what  it  was  that  opener 
me.  That  which  could  not  abide  in  the  pa-  j 
tience,  nor  endure  the  fire,  in  the  light  I  found 
to  be  the  groans  of  the  flesh  that  coulc; 
not  give  up  to  the  will  of  God;  which  hac 
so  veiled  me  that  I  could  not  be  patienl 
in  trials,  troubles,  anguishes  and  perplexi- 
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ties;  could  not  give  up  self  to  die  by  the 
cross,  the  power  of  God,  that  the  living 
and  quickened  might  follow  Him,  and  that 
which  would  cloud  and  veil  from  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ,  that  which  the  sword  of  the 
spirit  cuts  down  and  which  must  die,  might 
not  be  kept  alive." 

I  wish  to  allude  to  a  few  others  that  I 
think  were  possessed  of  the  Essentials  of 
Quakerism.  Edward  Burrough  says,  "When 
1  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  it  pleased 
God  to  show  Himself  a  little  to  me,  and 
something  struck  me  with  terror.  ...  I 
went  to  some  asking  what  that  God  was 
that  was  professed?  for  I  said  I  know  Him 
not;  but  1  got  no  satisfaction  from  any. 
The  preaching  of  those  whom  1  had  for- 
merly delighted  in,  was  withered  and  de- 
cayed. Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  show 
Himself  in  love  to  me.  .  .  .  The  mys- 
tery of  the  Scriptures  was  something  opened, 
which  before  1  knew  nothing  of,  and  1  saw 
many  glorious  things  in  it  which  lie  hid  un- 
der the  letter.  We  found  this  light  to  be  a 
sufficient  teacher  to  lead  us  to  Christ,  and 
to  witness  Him  to  dwell  in  us.  Whilst  wait- 
ing upon  the  Lord  in  silence,  as  we  often 
did  for  many  hours  together,  with  our  hearts 
towards  Him,  being  stayed  in  the  light  of 
Christ  from  all  fleshly  motions  and  desires, 
we  often  received  the  pouring  down  of  his 
Spirit  upon  us,  and  our  hearts  were  made 
glad,  and  our  tongues  loosened,  and  our 
mouths  opened,  and  we  spake  with  new 
tongues,  as  the  Lord  gave  us  utterance,  and 
his  Spirit  ledius,  which  was  poured  out 
upon  sons  and  daughters." 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Edward  Burrough 
was  "accounted  an  able  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  being  zealous  in  his  Master's  cause, 
and  wise  in  spiritual  things;  understanding 
the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  and  was  withal 
earnest  in  his  manner,  and  fluent  in  the 
delivery  of  those  important  doctrines  which 
he  was  commissioned  to  preach." 

John  Richardson  says:  "1  was  not  above 
thirteen  years  old  when  my  father  died, 
yet  the  Lord  was  at  work  by  his  light,  grace 
and  Holy  Spirit  in  my  heart;  but  I  knew 
not  then  what  it  was  which  inwardly  dis- 
quieted my  mind,  when  anything  which  was 
evil  prevailed  over  the  good  in  me,  which 
it  oftentimes  did  for  want  of  taking  heed  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  my  heart.  .  .  . 
After  much  searching  without,  amongst 
those  who  proved  to  me  physicians  of  no 
value  and  miserable  comforters,  I  betook 
myself  to  a  lonesome  and  retired  life, 
breathing  after  and  seeking  the  Lord  in  the 
fields  and  private  places,  beseeching  Him 
that  He  would  bring  me  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  his  truth,  and  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  now  and  forever,  I  had 
not  sought  Him  long  with  all  my  heart, 
before  1  met  with  his  inward  appearance 
to  me,  in  and  by  his  holy  Spirit,  light  and 
grace.  .  .  As  there  had  been  an  aversion 
in  me  to  the  people  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers, 
and  also  their  strict  living  and  demeanor, 
plainness  and  habit  of  language,  so  1  learned 
none  of  these  things  from  them;  for  when  the 
Lord  changed  my  heart,  He  also  changed 
my  thoughts,  words  and  ways,  and  there  be- 
came an  aversion  in  me,  to  vice,  sin  and  van- 
ity, as  there  had  been  to  the  ways  of  virtue." 


Robert  Barclay  again  says:  "And  if  in 
any  age,  since  the  Apostles'  days,  God  hath 
purposed  to  show  his  power  by  weak  in- 
struments, for  the  battering  down  of  that 
carnal  and  heathenish  wisdom,  and  re- 
storing again  the  ancient  simplicity  of 
truth,  this  is  it.  .  .  .  Of  which  1  my- 
self am  a  true  witness;  and  can  declare  from 
certain  experience,  because  my  heart  hath 
been  often  greatly  broken  and  tendered 
by  that  virtuous  life  that  proceeded  from 
the  powerful  ministry  of  those  illiterate 
men;  so  that  by  their  countenance,  as  well 
as  words,  1  have  felt  the  evil  in  me  often 
chained  down,  and  the  good  reached  to  and 
raised." 

These  Friends  from  whom  I  have  quoted 
were  contemporary  with  George  Fox,  and 
all  seem  to  speak  the  same  language.  There 
are  two  others  to  whom  I  wish  to  allude, 
for  a  feeling  comes  over  me  that  they  were 
in  a  good  degree  possessed  of  the  Essentials 
of  Quakerism.  I  refer  to  Catherine  Payton 
and  Mary  Peisley  who  visited  this  country 
from  England  in  1753;  attended  about  all 
the  meetings  of  Friends  on  the  continent, 
sometimes  being  obliged  to  have  their 
lodging  for  the  night  in  the  woods  where 
they  could  hear  the  howling  of  wild  animals. 
Catherine  Payton  was  at  this  time  about 
twenty-six  and  Mary  Peisley  some  ten 
years  older.  After  visiting  the  meetings  in 
Virginia  and  going  elsewhere,  these  young 
women  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Friends  whom 
they  visited  while  there,  from  which  I  will 
quote: — "First  we  recommend  to  your 
solid  consideration,  when  solemnly  assem- 
bled, the  exceeding  low  state  of  the  ministry 
and  discipline  in  most  if  not  all  the  monthly 
meetings  in  your  colony.  Sink  down  to  the 
pure  gift  of  God  in  yourselves;  ask  of  Him 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  informed, — Lord, 
what  is  the  cause  that  we  flee  before  our 
enemies,  and  are  taken  captive  by  them? 
for  thus  we  believe  it  is  with  some,  whether 
they  are  sensible  of  it  or  not;  and  as  this 
is  the  case,  we  hope  and  believe  the  Lord 
will  let  some  of  you  see  and  feel  that  the 
shortness  has  not  been  on  his  side,  and  that 
He  has  not  forsaken  his  people,  but  they 
Him;  and  who  will  also  give  power  to 
amend  your  ways  and  your  doings.  .  .  . 
And,  dear  Friends,  we  apprehend  that  a 
great  part  of  the  weakness  and  unfruitful- 
ness  which  appears  in  the  ministry  amongst 
you,  proceeds  from  a  want  of  a  right  sound 
discipline,  established  and  conducted  in  the 
wisdom  of  Truth." 

When  they  returned  to  England,  Cather- 
ine Payton  made  this  entry  in  her  journal: 
"  I  had  been  absent  from  my  mother's  house 
three  years  and  upwards  of  one  month. 
I  had  noted  having  travelled  upon  the 
continent  and  islands  upwards  of  8,7150 
miles,  my  companion  not  so  much."  Cath- 
erine Payton  Phillips,  in  1783,  wrote  con- 
cerning the  ministry:  "The  All-wise  Em- 
ployer of  true  Gospel  ministers  knows  how 
to  direct  his  servants,  both  as  to  the  matter, 
and  to  the  manner,  wherein  He  intends  it 
.should  be  communicated  to  the  people. 
1  have  admired  his  wisdom  and  condescen- 
sion therein,  when  without  forethought 
my  speech  has  been  accommodated  to  the 
capacities  of  those  to  whom  it  was  directed. 


To  such  as  were  illiterate  and  ignorant,  I 
have  spoken  in  very  low  terms;  and  to  those 
of  more  understanding,  in  such  as  answered 
its  level;  while  to  the  learned  and  to  those 
of  superior  natural  abilities,  I  might  say 
with  the  prophet,  'The  Lord  God  hath  given 
me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,'  although  I 
had  it  not  by  education." 

In  conclusion,  1  may  again  say,  What  are 
the  Essentials  of  Quakerism?  and  I  may 
answer  that  the  things  which  1  have  men- 
tioned are  a  few  of  them.  And  yet  if  they 
were  all  written  out  and  any  one  of  us 
looked  to  them  more  than  we  should,  and 
not  enough  to  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  our 
own  hearts,  we  might  be  brought  into  the 
condition  of  him  who  said  to  our  Saviour, 
"Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  1  may 
inherit  eternal  life?  And  Jesus  said  to  him 
.  .  .  Thou  knowest  the  commandments. 
.  .  .  And  he  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  Master,  all  these  have  1  observed  from 
my  youth.  Then  Jesus  beholding  him, 
loved  him  and  said  unto  him,  One  thing 
thou  lackest,  go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever 
thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  Heaven,  and  come 
take  up  the  cross  and  follow  me.  And  he 
was  sad  at  that  saying  and  went  away 
grieved,  for  he  had  great  possessions." 
Perhaps  this  one  had  tried  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments in  a  formal  way  without  bear- 
ing his  daily  cross;  for  Jesus  said,  "And 
whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come 
after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  will  turn  our 
minds  inward,  away  from  these  outward 
essentials,  however  good,  and  receive  in- 
struction from  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  are 
his  obedient  children,  we  shall  not  only 
know  of  the  doctrine  but  shall  also  know  all 
of  the  Essentials  of  Quakerism. 

Our  beloved  Whittier  has  painted  a 
beautiful  word  picture  of  one  of  these  faith- 
ful ones  in  his  poem,  "The  Quaker  of  the 
Olden  Time." 

"The  Quaker  of  the  olden  time! 

How  calm  and  firm  and  true ; 
Unspotted  by  its  wrongs  and  crime, 

He  walked  the  dark  earth  through. 
The  lust  of  power,  the  love  of  gain, 

The  thousand  lures  of  sin 
Around  him  had  no  power  to  stain 

The  purity  within. 

With  that  deep  insight  which  detects 

All  great  things  in  the  small, 
And  knows  how  each  man's  life  effects 

The  spiritual  life  of  all, 
He  walked  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 

By  love  and  not  by  law; 
The  presence  of  the  wrong  or  right 

He  rather  felt  than  saw. 

He  felt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 

That  nothing  stands  alone, 
That  whoso  gives  the  motive,  makes 

His  brother's  sin  his  own. 
And  pausing  not  for  doubtful  choice 

Of  evils  great  or  small, 
He  listened  to  that  inward  voice 

Which  called  away  from  all. 

O  Spirit  of  that  early  day, 

So  pure  and  strong  and  true, 
Be  with  us  in  the  narrow  way 

Our  faithful  fathers  knew. 
Give  strength  the  evil  to  forsake, 

The  cross  of  Truth  to  bear, 
And  love  and  reverent  fear  to  make 

Our  daily  lives  a  prayer. ' ' 
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THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 
One  day  in  huckleberry  time,  when  little  Johnny 
Flails 

And  half  a  dozen  other  boys  were  starting  with  their 
pails 

To  gather  berries,  Johnny's  pa,  in  talking  to  him, 
said, 

That  he  could  tell  him  how  to  pick  so  he'd  come  out 
ahead. 

"First  find  your  bush,"  said  Johnny's  pa,  "and 

then  stick  to  it  till 
You've  picked  it  clean.    Let  those  go  chasing  all 

about  who  will 
In  search  of  better  bushes,  but  it's  picking  tells, 

my  son. 

To  look  at  fifty  bushes  doesn't  count  like  picking 
one." 

And  Johnny  did  as  he  was  told,  and,  sure  enough 
he  found 

By  sticking  to  his  bush  while  all  the  others  chased 
around 

In  search  of  better  picking,  'twas  as  his  father  said, 
For  while  all  the  others  looked  he  worked,  and  so 

came  out  ahead. 
And  Johnny  recollected  this  when  he  became  a 

man, 

And  first  of  all  he  laid  him  out  a  well  determined  plan. 
So  while  the  brilliant  triflers  failed  with  all  their 

brains  and  push, 
Wise,  steady-going  Johnny  won  by  "sticking  to 

his  bush." 

— Selected. 


Selected  by  S.  S.  K. 

The  Fashions  in  Japan. — In  Japan  no 
little  girl  lies  abed  late  in  the  mornings. 
Between  five  and  six  o'clock  every  one  in' 
the  house  is  awakened  by  the  loud  noise  of 
the  rain-shutters  being  pushed  back  by  the 
servants,  who  seem  never  to  sleep.  Japa- 
nese houses  are  all  open  during  the  day 
and  tighly  closed  at  night  so  that  robbers 
cannot  enter  and  the  rain  cannot  spoil  the 
polished  veranda  or  paper-sliding  doors 
within. 

Once  awake,  it  does  not  take  long  for  the 
girls  to  dress.  In  the  olden  days  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  hair  was  so  elaborate  that 
it  was  done  seldom.  The  girls  slept  on  the 
narrow,  high,  hard  pillow  that  protected 
the  hair.  Now  the  school-girl  wears  her 
hair  much  as  a  foreign  girl  wears  hers, 
sleeps  on  a  lower,  softer  pillow,  and  has  her 
hair  combed  every  morning.  The  girls 
themselves  or  the  maid  servants,  fold  up 
the  futons,  or  quilts,  on  which  the  family 
have  slept.  These  big  thick  quilts  are  used 
instead  of  mattresses,  and  are  laid  right  on 
the  floor.  In  summer  time  the  mosquito 
net  is  taken  down,  the  big  dark  green  net 
with  a  bright  red  border  which  is  so  necessary 
in  a  country  where  the  mosquitoes  are  so 
very  troublesome. 

In  our  country,  all  the  family  come  to- 
gether every  morning  in  the  dining-room  and 
sit  down  around  the  table  to  eat  oranges  and 
oatmeal,  boiled  eggs  or  griddle  cakes.  But 
the  Japanese  eat  in  any  room  convenient, 
often  in  the  same  room  in  which  they  have 
slept,  for  by  breakfast  time  the  bed  has 
been  lifted  from  the  floor  and  put  away,  or 
hung  out  on  the  balcony  to  air.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  room  except  the  chest  of 
drawers,  the  low  looking  glass,  the  table, 
not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  perhaps  a 
small  bookcase.  The  little  school-girls  sit 
down  on  the  floor  with  their  feet  under  them 
i — a  very  comfortable  way  to  sit  on  a  cold 


day,  for  it  keeps  the  feet  perfectly  warm — 
and  with  their  chop-sticks  they  eat  rice  and 
pickles  and  drink  fish-soup  and  do  not  spill 
a  thing.  Then  they  tie  up  their  school 
books  and  a  little  box  of  "beuto"  or  lun- 
cheon, in  a  bright  colored  square  of  cotton. 
These  "wrapping  handkerchiefs"  are  of 
purple  or  blue  or  orange,  and  sometimes 
have  interesting  pictures  on  them.  They 
are  most  convenient  for  school  children  and 
ladies  out  shopping  or  for  men  traveling. 

At  the  door  the  girls  slip  their  feet  into 
sandals,  while  the  servants  kneel  at  the  step 
and  say,  "  You  are  going,  but  come  back," 
and  the  girls  bow  and  answer,  "  I  go,  but 
shall  return."  They  look  very  neat  as 
they  start  to  school.  As  O  Haru  San  is  ten 
years  old,  her  hair  is  brushed  smoothly  back 
and  tied  on  top  with  the  brightest  pink  or 
scarlet  ribbon,  while  O  Take  San,  who  is 
seventeen,  has  her  hair  arranged  high  on 
her  head  with  side  combs  like  those  worn  in 
Europe  or  America  and  with  an  artificial 
flower  pinned  at  one  side.  Haru  means 
"spring"  and  Take  "bamboo."  The  Japa- 
nese love  the  plum  blossom  for  its  purity 
and  simplicity,  so  you  find  many  girls 
named  Ume  or  "plum."  Many  others  have 
the  names  of  virtues  that  the  Japanese 
especially  admire,  like  "quietness,"  "gentle- 
ness" and  "modesty." 

The  dress  of  the  Japanese  school-girls 
is  always  a  surprise  to  foreigners,  who  imag- 
ine them  in  gay  kimonas  with  big  sashes 
and  elaborate  hair  arrangement,  ornamented 
with  big  fancy  pins  and  small  fans  and  tinsel 
decorations.  Instead  of  this  dress  the  girls 
wear  often  sombre  colors  in  their  school 
kimonas.  A  dark"  red  or  purple  pleated 
skirt  is  required  for  school  git  Is  and  teachers. 
Their  hair  is  arranged  according  to  age,  and 
though  a  few  have  it  elaborately  done  up  in 
big  rolls  and  wings,  the  majority  wear  their 
hair  much  as  American  girls  do,  except  that 
the  Japanese  have  no  curls  and  the  little 
girls  brush  their  hair  back  very  tightly  and 
smoothly  and  tie  it  with  white  strings,  which 
they  do  not  try  to  hide. 

On  rainy  days  the  girls  wear  the  very 
high  wooden  sandals  or  clogs  called  "  geta," 
that  have  wooden  supports  three  or  four 
inches  high  and  so  keep  the  feet  perfectly 
dry,  while  foreigners  are  struggling  in  the 
mud,  that  pulls  off  overshoes  or  comes  over 
the  top.  These  "geta"  keep  the  feet  both 
dry  and  clean  in  the  muddy  streets  of  Japan, 
but  they  are  rather  difficult  for  walking. 
Many  girls  of  the  upper  classes  adopt 
European  fashion  and  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings to  school,  but  as  few  of  them  wear 
overshoes  the  leather  shoes  get  wet  and 
muddy  on  a  rainy  day,  and  make  the  school- 
room floors  dirty,  as  these  shoes  cannot  be 
left  at  the  door  as  can  be  done  with  the 
Japanese  "geta." 

To  protect  the  pretty  kimonas  from  the 
rain,  the  girls  wear  dark-colored  raincoats 
that  cover  them  all  up.  The  Japanese 
paper  umbrella,  the  paper  well  oiled,  so 
that  it  lasts  through  many  a  rain  storm,  is 
a  far  greater  protection  from  the  rain  than 
is  our  silk  umbrella.  And  the  big  Japanese 
umbrella,  yellow  with  a  broad  black  border, 
or  dark  red  or  blue,  is  far  more  picturesque 
than  our  dull  monotonous  black. 


On  their  way  to  school,  the  girls  meet 
their  friends,  and  all  stop  and  bow  low  as 
they  say  "good  morning."  A  few  girls  of 
the  upper  classes  ride  to  school  every  day 
in  jinrikishas,  but  most,  even  of  the  rich 
families,  walk  except  when  it  is  raining. 
Then  they  are  safely  tucked  in  the  jinrikisha 
under  the  rubber  top  and  rubber  blanket, 
and  are  hurried  along  through  the  splashing 
mud  and  keep  perfectly  dry.  The  girls  in 
Japan  really  seem  to  love  school,  and  to  be 
far  less  anxious  for  vacations  than  are 
Western  children. — Gertrude  MacArthur, 
in  Everyland. 


Selected  by  S.  S.  K. 

A  Midsummer  Parable. — In  the  early 
spring  two  sparrows  chose  as  a  nesting-place 
a  hollow  in  a  maple  tree  entered  by  a  small 
hole  on  the  upper  side  of  a  large  limb.  All 
went  well  with  the  family  as  is  usual  with 
thrifty,  industrious  sparrows  until  after  a 
windstorm  early  in  Seventh  Month  which 
broke  off  a  dead  branch  above.  In  falling, 
the  end  of  the  broken  branch  entered  the 
hole,  and  was  held  fast  and  mother  bird 
was  made  a  prisoner  in  her  ov/n  nest.  Now 
note  the  conduct  of  her  mate,  "only  a 
sparrow,  a  bird  of  low  degree."  It  was 
plainly  his  purpose  to  free  his  mate,  so  with 
an  energy  born  perhaps  of  despair  he  made 
such  a  sputtering  and  fluttering  at  the  I 
kitchen  door  of  a  farm  house  nearby  as  to] 
attract  attention.  The  good  woman  of  the 
house  came  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  threw  out  some  crumbs  of  bread  and 
looked  to  see  the  bird  eat,  but  wondered 
to  see  him  fly  away  with  the  food  in  his 
beak.  The  bird  came  back  again  for  fivel 
days,  keeping  up  his  signals  of  distress  with 
great  energy  and  carrying  away  the  food 
to  his  imprisoned  mate.  The  woman's 
husband  returned  on  Seventh-day  night 
and  the  next  morning  she  called  him  to  see 
the  frantic  actions  of  the  bird.  He  became 
interested  and  followed  the  bird  to  the  tree, 
where  the  sparrow,  finding  help  so  near, 
set  up  such  an  outcry  of  distress  that  the! 
man  got  a  ladder  and  climbed  into  the  tree 
to  see  what  all  the  commotion  was  about. 
Discovering  the  nest  and  the  imprisoned 
bird  he  lifted  the  branch  from  the  hole  and 
liberated  the  mother  bird.  Then  the  two 
birds  made  a  greater  commotion  in  the  effort 
to  thank  him  than  was  made  even  in  the 
effort  to  secure  help. 

People  all  about  us  are  imprisoned  in 
all  sorts  of  holes,  and  signals  of  distress  are 
not  wanting.  Is  somebody's  distress  over 
against  your  ability  to  help?  It  is  your 
opportunity.  "Let  us  all  join  hands  and 
help,  for  to-day  we  are  alive." — Samuel 
Eastman,  in  Everyland. 


A  Dog  That  Knew. — Dogs  are  veryi 
good  judges  of  the  feelings  we  entertain  for  j 
them.    1  saw  a  dog  prove  his  ability  to 
choose  a  friend  from  a  group  of  people  not! 
long  since. 

He  came  limping  along  by  a  park  where  a ! 
number  of  men  and  boys  were  seated.  He 
passed  on  until  he  came  to  one  whom  his 
instinct  told  him  loved  and  understood  dogs. 
He  was  limping  badly.  He  quietly  walked 
up  and  lifted  the  wounded  foot  up  to  this 
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man  as  much  as  to  say,  "Please  help  me." 
The  man,  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  dog, 
took  the  foot  and  examined  it.  He  found 
a  large  splinter  which  he  pulled  out,  and 
then  petted  the  dog  a  moment.  The  animal 
was  exceedingly  grateful  for  the  assistance 
and  showed  it  in  every  way  a  dog  can.  He 
then  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.— Our  Dumb 
Animals. 


h  Must  Pay  Them. — It  was  divulged 
in  a  suit  before  the  Superior  Court  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  the  other  day  that  a  certain 
brewery,  whose  accounts  were  involved 
in  the  trial,  had  spent  in  that  city  alone 
l40,ooo  during  the  last  eight  years  for  po- 
litical purposes.  The  money,  it  was  alleged, 
had  been  used  to  fight  the  no-license  move- 
ment. It  was  also  shown  from  the  books 
of  the  corporation  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
it  had  spent  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  New 
England  not  less  than  $100,000  in  political 
campaigns.  The  profits  from  the  sales  of 
malt  liquors  must  be  enormous  to  justify 
such  lavish  expenditures  in  support  of  the 
brewing  business.  This  is  the  more  apparent 
when  one  reflects  on  the  sums  which  are 
used  for  advertising  and  the  equipment 
of  those  drinking  places  which  employ  the 
product  of  a  particular  brewery.  It  should 
also  be  evident  to  everybody  who  thinks, 
that  if  one  brewery  firm  is  willing  to  spend 
such  sums  in  fighting  a  crusade  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  there  must  be  serious  losses  to 
the  traffic  whenever  a  no-license  policy 
goes  into  effect.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  ridiculous  statement,  so  frequently 
made,  that  prohibition  does  not  prohibit, 
and  that  more  liquor  is  sold  under  a  no- 
license  law  than  under  the  protection  of 
the  license  system. — The  Christian  Advocate. 

The  Joy  of  Creative  Thought. — 
Thoughts  are  chaos  sometimes,  like  we  are 
told  the  world  was  in  the  beginning.  It 
takes  the  shining  light  of  Almighty  Love  to 
evolve  particles  of  extremest  beauty.  What 
joy  to  be  the  instrument  used  in  such  work ! 
-M.  H.  S. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Twelfth  Month 

2nd  to  7th): 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 

Twelfth  Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Twelfth  Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Twelfth  Month  3rd,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Twelfth  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Twelfth  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Twelfth  Month 

4th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Wilmington,   Del.,   Fifth-day,   Twelfth  Month 

5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Month 

5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Month 

5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Twelfth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 


The  Bulletin  of  Friends'  Historical  Society  of 
Philadelphia  for  Eleventh  Month  has  for  its  leading 
article  an  interesting  account  by  Watson  W.  Dewees 
of  "Thomas  Penn's  Walking  Purchase,"  by  which 
a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Pennsylvania  was  obtained 
from  the  Indians.  All  readers  of  the  account  will 
doubtless  share  in  the  feeling  of  the  aborigines  that 
they  were  defrauded.  The  Bulletin  has  much  other 
valuable  and  interesting  matter. 


College  Park  Association  of  Friends  held 
their  Forty-seventh  Scmi-Annual  Meeting  on  Sev- 
enth-day, Eleventh  Month  2,  1912,  at  their  meeting- 
house in  College  Park,  San  Jose,  California.  Meet- 
ing for  worship  at  10.30  a.  m.  After  a  pause  of  silence, 
A.  T.  Murray  knelt  in  prayer.  "Be  still  and  know 
that  I  am  God,"  was  the  text  of  a  sermon  by  A.  T. 
Murray,  which  might  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the 
profound  stillness  which  had  settled  over  the 
meeting.  Walter  E.  Vail  spoke  briefly  following 
the  sermon,  and  Edwin  Sidney  Williams  offered 
prayer.  The  meeting  for  worship  was  followed 
by  a  brief  business  session.  First  the  reading  of 
the  Minutes  of  last  meeting,  by  Deborah  H.  Vail, 
the  recording  Clerk.  The  absence  of  Joel  Bean, 
who  was  in  a  hospital  in  San  Francisco,  following 
a  surgical  operation  upon  his  throat,  was  keenly 
felt.  His  vacant  chair  turned  the  thoughts  of  all 
to  San  Francisco  with  intense  anxiety,  when  a 
letter  direct  from  the  hospital  by  special  post,  re- 
porting favorable  conditions  was  read,  bringing 
great  relief,  and  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  was 
offered.  A  message  to  the  meeting  from  Joel  Bean, 
and  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  F.  M.  Smith, 
a  beloved  member  lately  deceased,  written  by  Joel 
Bean,  were  read  by  Walter  E.  Vail.  Reports  from 
Ramallah  and  Japanese  Missions,  and  from  the 
"Good  Cheer  Club,"  were  presented.  A  liberal 
contribution  to  the  Good  Cheer  Club  was  made  by 
a  friend.  A  small  appropriation  from  the  Treasury 
for  Japan  and  a  committee  appointed  to  receive 
voluntary  contributions  for  that  and  Ramallah 
School.  A  committee  to  nominate  officers,  and 
another  to  receive  the  names,  if  any,  who  desired 
to  join  the  Association,  were  appointed.  At  noon 
adjourned  for  lunch  and  a  social  hour.  Sixty-five 
were  reported  at  the  lunch. 

Reconvened  about  1  p.  m.  The  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  (Luke  x:  25-37)  first  repeated  in 
concert.  The  committee  to  nominate  officers  re- 
ported, proposing  A.  T.  Murray  for  Presiding  Clerk, 
Deborah  H.  Vail,  Recording  Clerk,  George  N. 
Jones,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Paul  D. 
Brun,  Treasurer,  all  of  whom  were  united  with 
and  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  five  Trus- 
tees and  the  committee  on  Programme  were  re- 
appointed and  James  Bean  was  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  Association  in  Associated  Charities. 
The  committee  to  receive  applications  for  member- 
ship reported  E.  A.  Wright,  an  English  Friend,  who 
was  warmly- welcomed  as  a  member. 

The  gift  in  the  ministry  of  Elizabeth  H.  Shelley 
(Isaac  Sharp's  daughter)  was  acknowledged,  and 
she  was  recorded  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  unity 
with  said  Association.  Another  Friend  was  also  so 
recorded. 

A  message  of  love  and  sympathy  from  the  meet- 
ing was  directed  sent  to  Joel  Bean,  to  Henrietta  S. 
Chase,  a  member  now  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  the  loss 
of  a  son,  and  to  Ellen  R.  Smith. 

A  Memorial  in  memory  of  Anna  Taber,  prepared 
by  her  daughter  Cornelia  Taber,  and  another  by 
New  York  Friends,  were  read  by  A.  T.  Murray. 

A  Recitation — Selections  from  "The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal" — was  given  by  Jennie  Moore,  a  junior 
member. 

The  last  exercise  on  the  Programme  was  "Indi- 
vidual Faithfulness  in  Social  Service,"  presented 
in  written  and  oral  addresses  by  five  young  Friends, 
one  teacher  and  four  students  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. It  was  further  discussed  by  Charles  E. 
Cox,  Walter  Vail,  Edwin  Sidney  Williams  and 
others. 

With  the  usual  pause  of  silence  with  which  all 
their  meetings  begin  and  close,  and  with  unabated 
iove  and  unity,  the  meeting  came  to  a  close. 

No.  1775  Alameda  Avenue,  James  Bean. 

San  Jose,  California. 

Later. — Lily  Cox  who  has  been  with  her  father 
in  San  Francisco  has  returned  to  San  Jose  and  re- 
ports Joel  Bean  rapidly  recovering,  to  the  great 
joy  of  Friends. 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  Visiting  Committee  left  the  School  on  Third- 
day  of  last  week;  none  of  them  were  present  at  the 
First-day  meeting  of  this  week,  but  we  had  the  ac- 
ceptable company  of  Edward  Taber,  of  New  York. 

In  the  First-day  evening  collection  on  the  Boys' 
side  of  the  house,  George  L.  Jones  read  short  selec- 
tions mostly  from  the  Bible,  and  spoke  on  our  re- 
lation to  a  personal  and  crucified  Saviour,  and  Mary 
Ward  addressed  the  girls,  her  subject  being,  "What 
are  we  witnessing?"  Many  of  the  pupils  were  at 
home  on  their  week-end  visit,  and  as  is  often  the 
case  on  such  occasions,  the  home  spirit  was  felt 
more  strongly  than  at  ordinary  times,  and  both 
evening  collections  and  meet  inn  for  worship  in  the 
morning  were  felt  to  be  times  of  special  favor. 

The  Westtown  Literary  Union  held  a  very  in- 
teresting meeting  on  the  twentieth.  The  genera] 
topic  was  the  "Home."  Essays  and  recitations 
of  poetry,  representing  the  subject  in  various  phases, 
were  especially  well  rendered.  An  item  of  business 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  came  up  for  discus- 
sion and  deserves  greater  publicity  than  most  that 
come  before  the  "Society."  Some  time  ago  the 
proposition  was  entertained  of  having  a  plaster 
model  of  the  "old  building"  made,  other  interests 
at  the  time  seemed  to  crowd  this  out.  The  model 
as  suggested  is  to  be  about  five  feet  in  length,  with 
depth  and  height  of  proper  proportions  to  harmo- 
nize with  the  length.  The  partitions  and  all  inside 
dimensions,  as  well  as  floors  are  to  be  of  glass  or 
transparent  mica  sheets,  and  the  roof  is  to  be  ad- 
justable, so  that  on  looking  down  upon  the  model 
one  shall  have  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  old  house.  A 
strong  central  electric  light  will  illuminate  the  whole 
model. 

About  one-half  the  entire  sum  needed  for  the  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  Literary  Union, 
a  little  effort  on  their  part  among  the  Old  Scholars 
will  doubtless  complete  the  subscriptions  in  the  near 
future. 

No  lecture  was  given  on  the  fifteenth,  on  account 
of  the  meeting  of  the  W.  O.  S.  A.  in  Philadelphia, 
but  on  the  twenty-second  we  listened  to  a  delightful 
recital  of  experiences  during  the  past  summer  in 
Norway.  The  lecture  was  given  by  Charles  E. 
Gause,  who  spent  most  of  last  summer  in  company 
with  his  sister  in  Scandinavia.  The  lecture  was 
generously  illustrated  with  a  choice  selection  of 
lantern  slides,  and  the  audience  was  held  long  be- 
yond the  regulation  hour  with  no  abatement  of 
interest  and  attention.  Another  illustrated  lecture 
is  scheduled  for  the  week,  by  Alfred  C.  Garrett,  on 
his  recent  visit  to  Palestine. 

On  Third-day  evening  the  19th,  the  teachers  and 
heads  of  the  family  held  their  second  "monthly 
meeting"  for  the  term  in  the  Superintendent's 
parlor.  The  meeting  gathered  in  much  the  same 
spirit  as  that  which  characterizes  our  regularly 
organized  meetings,  and  after  a  period  of  worship- 
ful silence,  the  subject  of  a  closer  and  deeper  dedi- 
cation to  our  work  was  introduced  by  one  of  the 
teachers.  This  was  followed  by  remarks  by  several 
others,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  hour,  the  prop- 
er observance  of  our  First-days  at  Westtown  came 
up  for  serious  consideration.  This  called  out  con- 
siderable expression  on  the  part  of  not  a  few. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
canoeing  continues  to  be  a  favorite  sport  at  the  times 
the  lake  is  open  to  the  students.  On  Seventh-day 
afternoon  Vhe  girls  were  given  the  freedom  of  the 
lake  and  Lake  House,  and  spent  an  enjoyable  half 
holiday  out  of  doors.  Definite  regulations  govern- 
ing canoeing  have  been  adopted  by  the  faculty  and 
published;  they  will  be  printed  in  a  forthcoming 
issue  of  the  Westonian. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  idea  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  a  majority 
of  our  people  is  simply  a  day  for  entertainment  anil 
recreation.  That  it  has  the  slightest  relation  to 
religion  is  not  even  contemplated.  How  little  is  the 
Bible  read!  How  rare  is  the  family  altar!  How 
seldom  thanks  are  offered  before  meals,  ami  to  a 
majority  of  our  people,  the  function  of  the  minister 
consists  in  performing  the  sacrament  of  marriage 
and  in  reading  the  services  for  the  dead. 

It  has  not  always  been  thus.  Our  fathers  had 
something  that  wc  do  not  seem  to  possess.  They 
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had  genuine  conviction  of  the  wickedness  of  sin, 
of  the  punishment  of  the  sinner,  and  of  the  truth 
and  efficacy  of  Christ's  redemption.  They  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  with  heartfelt  emotion  the  feel- 
ings of  their  soul. 

In  the  establishment  of  countless  high  schools 
and  colleges,  the  differentiation  of  learning  and  the 
subsequent  spirit  of  investigation  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  a  spirit  of  intense  intellectuality  has  arisen 
and  with  this  has  come  a  criticism  of  religious  truths 
and  Biblical  teachings.  In  the  desire  for  the  letter 
of  the  translation  was  often  lost  the  very  spirit  of 
the  teaching. 

Leaders  of  religious  thought,  to  satisfy  the  in- 
quiry of  their  minds,  too  often  forget  the  needs  of 
the  heart.  In  the  professional  and  business  rivalry  of 
the  age,  his  mind  has  practical,  not  theoretical  prob- 
lems to  solve.  On  [First-day],  worn  and  weary  and 
often  fatigued  with  mental  struggle  of  the  week,  he 
wants  food,  comfort  and  consolation  for  his  heart. 
For  years  in  many  of  our  churches  this  has  been  de- 
nied. 

In  our  desire  to  get  away  from  the  emotional, 
from  the  fervor  and  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
religious  revivals  of  the  past  century,  we  are  becom- 
ing too  technical,  and  in  feeding  the  brain  are  in 
great  danger  of  starving  the  soul.  We  may  be  de- 
veloping a  higher  intellectual  race,  but  are  doing 
so  at  a  frightful  cost. 

One  of  our  prominent  laymen  recently  told  me  of 
a  young  man  deep  in  the  worries  and  perplexities 
of  modern  business  who  came  to  him,  weary  and 
worn,  and  asked  for  some  place  where  he  could  go  and 
find  spiritual  food.  My  friend  invited  him  to  one 
of  our  leading  denominational  churches.  He  went 
there  with  a  heart  receptive  for  religious  comfort 
and  truth  and  heard  a  profound  theological  dis- 
cussion with  quotations  from  Kant  and  other  Ger- 
man authorities,  but  with  no  mention  of  Christ. 
He  left  the  church  and  has  never  been  to  a  religious 
service  since. 


If  a  minister  has  doubts,  if  much  learning  takes 
away  the  intensity  and  fervor  of  his  faith,  why 
should  he  impart  his  views  to  a  great  congregation 
and  cause  the  little  ones  to  go  astray  ?  Better  for 
that  man,  in  the  words  of  the  Master,  to  have  a 
millstone  hanged  about  his  neck  and  be  cast  into 
the  sea. 


I  do  not  desire  to  disparage  an  educated  minis- 
try; not  less  culture  do  I  plead  for  but  more  religion, 
more  Christ. — From  Address  of  E.  L.  Tusiin,  Presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  Slate  Baptist  Association,  in 
Baptist  Commonwealth. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
says:  "The  decision  of  the  arbitration  board  chosen 
under  an  agreement  between  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  conference  committee 
of  managers  to  settle  the  wage  controversy  between 
all  of  the  Eastern  Railroads  and  their  engineers  will 
be  the  most  important  award  ever  made  under  the 
Erdman  law  and  the  most  momentous  in  the  annals 
of  American  railroading.  The  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  nearly  30,000  locomotive  engineers 
as  well  as  the  financial  operations  of  fifty-two  rail- 
road systems  are  involved,  taking  in  the  stretch 
of  territory  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers." 

Women  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  right  to 
vote  to  the  women  of  this  country,  have  lately  been 
holding  a  convention  in  Philadelphia.  This  is  the 
forty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  delegates  and  their  friends  were 
in  attendance.  It  is  said  that  the  800,000  voters  of  the 
Socialist  party  and  all  the  State  organizations  con- 
trolled by  it  were  pledged  to  aid  the  cause  by  the 
fraternal  delegate  from  the  women  Socialists  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  aid  of  the  27,500  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  pledged. 

Remedial  legislation,  aiming  to  correct  evils  in- 
cident to  housing  conditions  in  this  city,  is  proposed. 
Secretary  Bernard  J.  Newman,  of  the  commission, 
explained  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  houses  in  this 
city  are  tenement  houses,  as  compared  to  seventy- 
one  per  cent,  in  New  York,  but  the  problem  here 
arises  in  connection  with  the  340,000  other  houses 


in  the  city.  Records  show  the  occupancy  of  houses 
that  are  grossly  unsanitary.  A  house  may,  month 
after  month,  have  a  record  of  sickness,  yet  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  law  giving  the  city  author- 
ity to  condemn  that  house.  The  solution  is  found 
in  the  prevention  of  overcrowded  tenement  houses. 
The  new  housing  act  is  to  be  presented  to  the  next 
legislature. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  of  the  20th  says:  Wah 
Hagun  Ta,  Chief  Firemaker,  a  Blackfoot  Indian 
from  the  Glacier  reservation,  said  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  years  old,  is  on  his  way  to  Chicago. 
So  far  as  known  Chief  Firemaker  is  the  oldest  human 
being  in  the  world.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
the  region  now  known  as  Glacier  National  Park  in 
1781. 

It  is  stated  that  Andrew  Carnegie  transferred 
$125,000,000  in  securities  to  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, of  New  York,  and  has  arranged  to  pay  life 
pensions  of  $25,000  annually  to  every  person  who 
shall  retire  from  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
or  to  his  widow. 

E.  B.  Merritt,  a  candidate  for  Indian  Commission- 
er to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resignation  of  Rob- 
ert G.  Valentine,  in  an  address  said  that  he  believed 
the  present  leasing  policy  of  the  government  re- 
garding Indian  lands  is  not  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  Indian;  that  adult  Indians  reasonably  com- 
petent should  be  permitted  to  lease  their  own  land 
for  a  limited  period,  since  this  responsibility  would 
develop  the  Indian.  After  citing  the  startling  death 
rate  among  the  Indians  due  to  tuberculosis,  he  in- 
dorsed the  suggestion  that  a  large  appropriation 
be  made  for  the  Indian  medical  service. 

It  was  stated  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  18th 
inst.  that  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  to-day 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  holding 
that  women  were  not  entitled  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  New  Jersey  to  vote  for  civil  officers,  Presi- 
dential electors  or  upon  questions  submitted  to  the 
people.  Women  are,  however,  permitted  to  vote 
at  school  elections. 

An  advocate  of  women's  suffrage  lately  said, 
"Until  the  women  of  the  entire  country  have  been 
granted  the  right  to  vote  we  can  never  hope  to  elimi- 
nate war  or  to  eradicate  the  numerous  social  evils 
with  which  the  country  is  at  present  beset,  for  the 
women  have  a  keener  insight  into  these  matters 
than  the  men,  and  know  better  how  to  reach  the 
cause  of  the  evil." 

Foreign. — Turkey  has  '  issued  a  statement  re- 
jecting the  conditions  offered  by  the  Balkan  allies 
for  ending  the  war,  and  ordered  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  to  renew  the  struggle. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  of  the  21st  says:  "France 
to-day  notified  the  Turkish  Government  that  she 
would  hold  Turkey  responsible  for  any  violence 
against  Christians,  and  asked  her  to  adopt  rigid 
measures  to  prevent  any  outbreaks.  France  took  this 
step  in  fulfilment  of  her  duty  as  the  recognized  pro- 
tector of  Christians  in  the  Orient,  and  as  a  result 
of  reports  that  massacres  of  Christians  were  possible 
in  different  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 

The  terms  offered  by  the  Balkan  allies  for  the 
arrangement  of  an  armistice  are  "unacceptable" 
to  the  Ottoman  Government.  Nazim  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  commander-in-chief,  has  been  instructed 
to  continue  military  operations  until  more  accepta- 
ble conditions  are  offered  by  the  allies,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  is  intrusted  with  the  further  negotia- 
tions. 

On  the  18th  the  Ottoman  Government  made  a 
fresh  appeal  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  request- 
ing intervention  to  end  the  war. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  20th  inst. 
states  that  officials  admit  they  have  been  apprehen- 
sive of  massacres  on  the  Syrian  coast,  where  the 
religious  differences  between  the  Mohammedans 
and  the  Christians  are  more  pronounced  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  American 
interests  in  that  quarter  are  large,  not  only  owing 
to  the  extensive  fruit  trade,  but  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  American  missionary  and 
educational  institutions.  Within  twenty  miles  of 
Jaffa,  which  is  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  are  three  im- 
portant American  missionary  stations. 

Monastir,  the  second  city  of  importance  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  is  reported  to  have  surrendered  to 
the  Servian  army,  and  that  fifty  thousand  pris- 
oners were  captured.  A  newspaper  correspondent 
says:  "I  have  ridden  around  all  the  positions  on  the 
Turkish  centre  near  Hademkeui.  I  have  witnessed 
'  scenes  of  misery  such  as  I  have  never  seen  before. 


We  saw  the  carcasses  of  horses  lying  by  the  dozens 
in  muddy  streams  and  soldiers  passing  by,  tortured 
with  burning  thirst,  drank  the  water  in  which  the 
bodies  were  lying.  All  the  springs  are  exhausted 
and  the  people  are  drinking  stagnant  water.  All  the 
patients  have  been  herded  into  a  camp  surrounded 
by  barbed  wire  and  sentries  with  fixed  bayonets. 
All  this,  however,  is  to  no  purpose,  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  enclosure  thousands  of  people  are  groan- 
ing with  pain.  Their  cries  rend  the  air.  With  faces 
emaciated  by  suffering  they  wander  about  the  streets 
and  in  the  gardens  and  fields." 

A  despatch  of  the  20th  says:  "Peace  negotiations 
have  been  begun  between  the  four  allies  of  the  Bal- 
kan league  and  Turkey.  The  cholera  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  strongest  factors  making  for  peace.  The 
epidemic  that  is  attacking  the  two  exhausted 
armies  places  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  war 
by  either  side  beyond  human  power.  Plenipoten- 
tiaries for  the  belligerent  Powers  will  meet  at  the 
village  of  Hademkeui,  a  few  miles  outside  the  capi- 
tal, for  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  terms  of  an 
armistice.  In  the  meantime  the  Turkish,  Bulgarian 
and  Servian  commanders  have  ordered  a  cessation 
of  hostilities." 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  of  the  21st  says: 
"Heartrending  scenes  of  suffering  and  misery  are 
enacted  daily  at  the  Turkish  cholera  camp  at  San 
Stefano." 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  woman  Friend  as  matron  for  a] 
Colored  Orphanage.  Address, 

Orphanage, 

Care  The  Friend. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will, 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each, 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Library : — 

Black — Comfort. 

Bryce — South  America. 

Howard — Life  Among  Our  Hostile  Indians. 

McFayden — Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Montgomery — Chronicles  of  Avonlea. 

Robertson — Old  Testament  and  Its  Contents. 

Seawell — Son  of  Columbus. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  is  preparing 
to  send  contributions  to  Christiansburg  Industrial 
Institute.  Partly  worn  shoes  and  clothing  (summer 
or  winter)  can  be  repaired  at  the  School  and  are 
very  much  needed.  The  clothing  can  be  sold  for 
very  moderate  considerations  to  deserving  people. 
New  material  is  very  much  desired  for  the  Sewing 
Department.  The  Principal  has  sent  a  special 
request  for  all  kinds  of  picture  cards,  even  those 
which  have  been  used,  which  the  students  may 
take  with  them  in  their  visits  for  Social  Service 
with  their  very  poor  neighbors.  All  contributions 
should  be  at  Friends'  Institute,  20  S.  Twelfth  Street, 
Phila.,  plainly  marked:  "For  Christiansburg  In- 
dustrial Institute,"  not  later  than  Twelfth  Month  4. 


Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Coulter 
Street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Ninth  Month 
7th,  1912,  Charles  Reed  Cary  and  Margaret 
Morris  Reeve,  daughter  of  Sarah  C.  C.  Reeve  and 
the  late  George  Dillwyn  Reeve,  all  of  Germantown. 


Died. — At  his  home,  near  New  Waterford,  Ohio, 
the  nineteenth  of  Tenth  Month,  1912,  Charles 
Blackburn,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  a 
member  of  Middleton  Monthly  and  Particular 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  Eleventh  Month  18th,  1912,  Mary  S.  Wood- 
ward, in  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
valued  member  of  Wilmington  (Delaware)  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Call  to  Social  Service. 

From  many  sources  just  now  there  seems 
to  come  a  new  call  for  social  service.  In 
some  cases  these  calls  are  so  phrased  as  to 
make  the  impression  that  social  service 
itself  is  a  new  call,  and  that  until  now 
Christians  in  general  and  Friends  in  par- 
ticular had  let  the  call  pass  unheeded.  In 
the  face  of  any  such  misunderstanding  it  is 
refreshing  to  have  the  Social  Work  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  put  in  array  by  a  careful 
German  student.  No  copy  of  her  book  is 
yet  in  hand,  but  the  review  of  it  from  the 
pen  of  Edward  Standing  in  The  British 
Friend,  appended  to  this  editorial,  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  Friends.  As 
Edward  Standing  observes  the  record  "fills 
one  with  the  pride  of  birthright,  but  sobers 
one  at  the  same  time  with  a  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility it  entails." 

Doubtless,  in  some  places,  this  "sense  of 
responsibility"  has  become  dull,  not  un- 
likely in  other  places  the  burden  of  such  an 
inheritance  of  social  work  has  proven  to  be  a 
burden  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  a 
reduced  membership.  This  especially  is 
true  in  centers  in  some  of  the  great  cities. 
The  claims  of  the  work  have  multiplied 
altogether  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
workers.  On  this  account  it  is  quite  prob 
able  that  a  new  understanding  and  some 
new  adjustments  to  the  present  situation 
are  imperatively  demanded. 

First,  then,  as  to  a  new  understanding  of 
what  social  service  means.  There  are 
many  definitions  at  hand.  Perhaps  none 
is  more  accurate  than  this  from  J.  George 
Becht:  "The  ideal  of  social  service,"  he  says, 
is  "service  within  the  group  for  the  larger 
service  of  humanity."    With  a  review  of 


two  hundred  years  of  social  service  before 
us  how  admirably  this  definition  fits  the 
facts.  It  gives  us  not  only  a  view  of  the 
aim  of  such  work  but  also  an  understanding 
of  its  method.  In  what  order  shall  we 
enumerate  the  ascending  groups  which 
constitute  human  society?  There  may  be 
no  absolutely  fixed  order,  but  something 
like  this  will  be  recognized  as  natural;  the 
home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  community, 
the  state,  the  world.  Now  under  the 
terms  of  our  definition  if  we  wish  to  work 
even  for  the  largest  member  of  these  groups 
— the  world — our  right  beginning  place  is 
not  unlikely  the  home.  So  the  new  under- 
standing forces  upon  us  the  idea  that  human 
society  grows  out  of  relationships — in  the 
new  term  of  the  new  science  of  sociology 
it  is  conjunct.  Such  reduction  to  modern 
terms  might  readily  be  meaningless.  Once 
we  understand,  however,  that  our  own  work 
in  our  own  home  is  bound  to  the  work  of  the 
whole  world  our  aims  become  clarified  and 
our  efforts  no  longer  purposeless.  Such 
an  appreciation  in  all  likelihood  will  carry 
us  out  to  the  other  groups,  but  even  if  by 
necessity  of  circumstance  we  should  be 
tied  to  the  smallest  group  of  the  series  we 
should  still  be  social  workers. 

As  to  new  adjustments  to  the  large  body 
of  work  already  organized  one  needs  to 
have  patience  and  not  to  fall  out  too  readily 
with  the  old  order.  How,  in  the  main,  are 
we  now  doing  our  social  work?  Is  it  not 
for  most  of  us  an  endless  chain  of  Committee 
meetings  and  Board  Meetings  until  some 
modern  device  to  keep  our  appointments 
in  mind  seems  necessary?  Such  Committee 
meetings  are  essential.  The  question  of 
their  multiplication  beyond  the  physical 
capacity  of  individuals  has  been  discussed 
in  The  Friend.  The  point  to  have  in 
mind,  the  point  we  wish  now  to  emphasize, 
is  that  merely  administrative  work  in  social 
efforts  fails  to  bring  to  such  workers  the 
human  touch  with  the  unfortunate  which 
means  most  of  uplift  to  both  parties.  The 
industrious  and  conscientious  home-maker 
is  the  center  of  an  influence  that  spreads 
abroad  as  a  "service  to  humanity."  The 
industrious  Committeeman  or  Board  at 
tender  may  easily  reach  the  point  of  having 
no  such  service  at  all.  Some  of  the  best 
known  social  work  amongst  us,  one  easily 


thinks  of  a  flourishing  Boys'  Club  in  Ger- 
mantown  in  this  connection,  has  had  its 
large  measure  of  success  in  no  small  part 
because  the  workers  have  maintained  a  first- 
hand touch  with  the  work.  Every  Christian 
needs  some  such  touch  to  realize  the  power 
of  Christianity.  That  this  view  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  any  renewal  of  the  call 
to  social  service  seems  to  us  fundamental 
to  the  success  of  the  call. 

J.  H.  B. 

"The  Social  Policy  of  the  Quakers."* 
The  students  of  the  "Summer  School" 
held  at  Woodbrooke  [last  summer!  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  attitude  taken 
by  several  German  gentlemen  who  attended 
some  of  the  meetings.  Both  in  private 
conversation  and  in  open  discussion  they 
expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  with  many 
of  the  Quaker  methods  and  ideals;  and,  in 
describing  the  weak  hold  which  the  organized 
churches  have  on  the  people  at  large  in 
Germany,  they  suggested  that  there  might 
at  present  be  opportunity  and  scope  for 
Friends  to  do  a  useful  work  among  a  certain 
section  of  the  German  community.  The 
feeling  of  the  gathering  was  that  by  this 
means  something  might  be  done,  not  only 
to  set  forth  a  more  spiritual  conception  of 
Christianity,  but  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  unity  between  the  two 
nations  at  this  very  critical  time. 

A  very  useful  introduction  to  any  such 
enterprise  has  just  appeared,  in  the  shape  of 
a  book  published  in  Germany,  entitled 
Studies  in  the  Social  Policy  of  the  Quakers,  by 
Dr.  Auguste  Jorns.  It  is  one  of  a  long  series 
of  books  and  pamphlets  on  political  economy 
published  in  connection  with  the  Universities 
of  Baden.  The  book  is  written  with  the 
thoroughness  and  painstaking  care  which 
characterizes  German  research  work.  (There 
is  a  list,  eight  pages  long,  of  the  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  etc.,  from  which 
the  authoress,  who  made  extensive  use  of 
the  Devonshire  House  library,  has  culled 
her  information.)  But  besides  being  precise 
and  scholarly,  the  book  is  very  sympathetic 
in  tone.  Though  it  is  supposed  to  deal  only 
with  the  social  aspects  of  Quakerism,  there 
is  an  introductory  chapter  describing  the 
rise  and  nature  of  the  Quaker  faith.  "At 
the  centre  stands  the  doctrine  of  the  Inner 
Light,  which  lights  every  man  who  comes 
into  the  world.  Whoever  follows  this  light 
shall  be  freed  from  all  evil."  The  writer 
goes  on  further  to  remark:  "The  cefinitions 
of  this  Divine  animating  principle  in  man 
are  not  unified;  at  times  it  is  looked  upon  as 
something  separate  from   conscience;  at 

*Studienuber  die  Sozialpolitik  dcr  Quaker.  Von 
Dr.  Auguste  Jorns.  (Karlsruhe:  G.  Braunsche, 
Hofbuchdruckerei  und  Yerlag.    4  marks.) 
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times  as  something  identical  with  it;  while  at 
other  times  it  is  identified  with  Christ 
(Cbristus  mysticus,  Wm.  Penn)."  But,  con- 
tinues the  writer,  with  singular  discrimina- 
tion, the  Quakers  escape  from  the  theological 
discussions  which  might  rise  out  of  these 
points,  "  because,  according  to  their  opinion, 
only  personal  experience  can  lead  to  the 
comprehension  of  their  true  meaning." 
Very  just  too  is  the  statement,  "  The  negative 
side  of  Quakerism  was  at  first  more  evident 
than  the  positive.  What  was  new  and 
valuable  in  the  movement  became  first 
manifest  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  community." 

The  social  activities  of  the  Society  are 
described  under  six  heads;  the  first  being 
the  work  of  Friends  in  the  alleviation  of 
poverty.  "The  Quakers  recognized  the 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  lowest 
classes  as  not  only  the  most  necessary  duty 
of  every  individual,  but  of  the  State  also"; 
hence  the  number  of  petitions  and  pamphlets 
addressed  to  Parliament  by  the  Early 
Friends.  Interesting  details  are  given  as 
to  the  formation  of  the  various  Preparative 
and  Monthly  Meetings,  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  and  of  the  work  done  in  support- 
ing the  less  fortunate  members  of  the  Society. 

Again  and  again  it  is  emphasized  that, 
from  the  beginning,  the  chief  aim  in  such 
ministrations  was  to  help  the  poor  to  help 
themselves. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  work  of 
John  Bellers,  a  friend  of  Wm.  Penn,  who 
brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  foun- 
dation of  "Colleges  of  Industry."  "Bellers' 
thoughts  have  met  with  more  approbation 
from  his  successors  than  his  contemporaries. 

.  .  .  Karl  Marx,  and  more  recently 
Bernstein,  have  pointed  out  that  the  honor 
of  priority  in  the  formation  of  many  social- 
istic principles  is  due  to  Bellers."  Interest- 
ing too  is  the  account  given  of  Wm.  Allen's 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Colonies  at  Home,  or 
means  of  rendering  the  industrious  laborer 
independent  of  Parish  Relief"  (1824),  a 
proposal  which  found  practical  realization 
in  the  Labor  Colony  at  Lindfield.  Other 
kinds  of  work  done  by  Friends  among  the 
poor  are  also  dealt  with  in  this  chapter;  as, 
for  instance,  the  formation  of  "  District 
Visiting  Societies,"  "the  National  Guardian 
Association,"  and  the  influence  of  Friends 
in  the  Free  Trade  Movement  and  Garden 
City  work,  to  mention  no  others.  We 
regret,  in  passing,  that  no  notice  is  taken 
of  Seebohm  Rowntree's  works  on  Poverty 
and  on  Belgium. 

In  describing  the  Educational  work  done 
by  Friends,  the  authoress  deals  first  of  all 
with  the  efforts  carried  on  within  the  limits 
of  the  Society.  Fox,  Penn,  and  Bellers  were 
among  the  first  to  impress  upon  the  com- 
munity the  importance  of  a  good  and  proper 
education.  They  were  by  no  means  re- 
stricted in  their  view  as  to  the  scope  of 
subjects  to  be  taught:  "all  things  civil  and 
useful  in  creation,"  says  Geo.  Fox,  referring 
to  this  subject,  in  his  Journal.  And  in  the 
preface  of  an  elementary  Latin  Grammar, 
specially  prepared  by  Friends  for  use  in 
their  own  schools,  we  read,  "We  do  away 
with  nothing  out  of  the  teaching  which  it  is 
good  and  useful  for  children  to  know;  no 


matter  whether  it  relates  to  things  heavenly 
or  to  things  serviceable  for  outward  life." 

A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the 
foundation  of  Ackworth  School,  and  of  the 
methods  and  nature  of  the  training  given 
there  in  its  early  years.  "The  educational 
results  from  Ackworth  School  were  thor- 
oughly good;  it  is  thought  that  the  decline 
of  poverty  among  Friends  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  largely  due  to  this  institution." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this 
chapter  treats  of  the  educational  efforts  of  a 
Friend,  Joseph  Lancaster,  of  Southwark. 
At  a  time  (circ.  1800)  when  more  than  half 
of  the  children  in  Britain  grew  up  in  the 
crassest  ignorance,  this  Friend,  beginning 
in  a  very  humble  way,  built  up  a  system  of 
schools  for  poor  children  which  grew  to  such 
importance  that  it  obtained  royal  patronage, 
and  included  some  15,000  pupils  in  over 
fifty  schools  scattered  up  and  down  the  land. 
These  were  the  "  Lancasterian  Schools," 
afterwards  taken  over  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Schools  Society,  which  itself  was 
largely  founded  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  Joseph 
Lancaster  came  to  the  United  States  and 
established  his  system.  One  of  his  school 
houses  is  still  standing  at  Lancaster,  Pa.] 

The  work  of  Friends  in  [First-day] 
Schools,  and  in  the  Adult  School  Movement, 
receives  its  due  share.  In  concluding  her 
account  of  the  latter,  the  writer  remarks: 
"As  things  are  at  present,  it  seems  as  though 
the  Adult  Schools  are  going  to  form  the 
Church  of  the  Working  Class  in  the  future." 
The  next  chapter  deals  with  the  efforts  of 
Friends  in  the  Temperance  cause;  and  the 
one  following  it  with  their  endeavors  to 
assist  the  sick  and  feeble-minded.  This 
latter  section  includes  a  description  of  the 
foundation  and  history  of  the  York  Retreat. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than 
mention  the  last  two  chapters,  dealing  re- 
spectively with  Prison  Reform  and  the  Slave 
Traffic.  In  these  sections,  as  all  through 
the  book,  we  are  not  merely  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  Friends  have  done;  but  the 
various  principles  are  enunciated  which 
underlay  their  activities.  Thus  with  regard 
to  Prison  Reform,  "The  leading  principle 
put  forward  again  and  again  was  that 
prisons  should  be  educational  institutions  in 
the  real  sense,  of  the  word."  Or  again,  with 
regard  to  social  work  in  general,  "All  the 
efforts  of  Quakers  for  the  public  good  are 
grounded  in  the  belief  in  the  interdependence 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  social 
body,  and  this  taken  in  its  widest  sense — 
beyond  the  Society  to  the  nation,  and  finally 
to  mankind  as  a  whole." 

To  one  who  has  never  made  a  special  study 
of  the  social  work  of  Friends  as  a  whole, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
haphazard  and  fragmentary,  this  systematic 
and  complete  statement  comes  quite  as  a 
revelation.  That  a  body  numerically  so 
insignificant  could  have  achieved  such  a 
vast  amount  of  pioneer  work  in  so  many 
directions  seems  really  astonishing.  It  fills 
one  with  the  pride  of  birthright,  but  sobers 
one  at  the  same  time  with  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  it  entails. — Edwin  Standing, 
I  in  The  British  Friend. 


Great  Expectations.* 

GERTRUDE  ROBERTS  SHERER. 

In  a  recent  article,  Supt.  Schaeffer  says: — 

"Whenever  anything  goes  wrong  in  the 
life  of  the  nation,  the  people  look  to  the 
school  for  a  remedy.  If  the  driver  is  cruel 
to  his  horse,  the  school  must  give  lessons 
upon  the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 
If  drunkenness  or  the  cigarette  saps  the  life 
and  vigor  of  the  people,  the  schools  must 
teach  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  system.  If  vaccination 
is  neglected,  the  school  is  the  means  through 
which  small-pox  is  to  be  made  impossible. 
If  the  forests  are  in  danger  of  extinction,  1 
the  school  must  celebrate  Arbor  Day  in 
order  that  children  may  learn  how  to  plant 
trees.  If  the  wane  of  the  apprentice  system 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  boy  to  learn  a 
trade,  manual  training  must  be  introduced 
into  the  curriculum,  in  order  that  the  boy 
may  learn  how  to  use  the  tools  which  are 
fundamental  in  the  handicrafts.  If  the 
housewife  finds  it  difficult  to  get  help,  thei 
schools  must  teach  cooking,  sewing  and 
dressmaking  under  the  high-sounding  name 
of  domestic  science.  If  too  many  youths 
leave  the  farm  for  the  city,  the  school  is 
expected  to  instil  an  interest  in  rural  life,; 
by  teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture." 
Besides  all  this,  the  school  is  expected  to! 
look  after  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  pupils. 

Our  question  to-day  is,  what  part  of  these 
great  expectations  do  you  entertain?  How 
much  of  all  this  do  you  expect  to  be  included 
in  the  education  of  younger  children? 

I  would  not  have  you  parents  cut  down 
the  size  of  your  expectations.  That  would 
be  most  unfortunate  for  us.  But  I  some- 
times wonder  if  some  of  you  expect,  not 
too  much,  but  too  many  things,  or  pieces 
of  things;  and  if  it  would  not  be  more 
satisfactory  to  reduce  some  of  the  highly  im- 
proper fractions  of  our  courses  of  study  to  a 
few  wholes.  We  are  entirely  willing  tc 
take  all  knowledge  as  the  subject  for  in-j 
struction,  but  we  teachers  in  schools  foi[ 
younger  children  will  considerately  leave  2; 
few  things  for  Friends'  Select  and  Westtowr 
to  teach;  and  we  are  expecting  that  very 
soon  the  fathers  and  mothers  will  wake  up ' 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more  delightfu 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  than  to  discuss  whai 
and  how  they  should  be  taught,  and  that 
some  of  the  subjects  now  heaped  upon  tru 
school  will  be  taken  from  us  and  put  baclj 
into  the  home. 

In  order  to  make  possible  in  future  year:i 
all  that  you  are  planning  for  your  childrer 
to  accomplish,  I  am  quite  sure  you  must  b<i 
expecting  us  to  do  a  few  things  well.  W< 
haven't  always  done  this;  but  our  aim  i: 
to  make  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction 
toward  a  complete  character  ready  fo 
service.    It  takes  a  good  part  of  a  lifetime 
to  attain  this,  and  we  send  our  boys  an( 
girls  out  from  our  schools  at  twelve  anc 
fifteen  years.    It  behooves  us  then,  thij 
parents  and  teachers,  to  agree  upon  ou 
expectations  and  aims,  and  to  push  an<; 
pull  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same  time 

*Read  before  Friends'  Educational  Association 
Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month  23,  1912. 
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And  what  shall  we  aim  at?  To  keep 
your  boys  and  girls  mentally  alert  and 
vigorous  and  wide  awake  and  keen  and 
generally  on  the  lookout  for  what  is  going 
on,  and  to  teach  thoroughly,  intensely  the 
fundamental,  elementary  things;  for  your 
skyscraper  plans  must  have  a  deep  and 
solid  foundation.  While  we  are  slowly  peg- 
ging away  at  the  multiplication  table  and 
reading  and  writing  and  spelling  and  the 
general  information  that  every  child  has  a 
right  to  pick  up  on  the  way,  we  must  ask 
you  not  to  be  too  impatiently  eager  for  a 
:ull  display  of  all  this  season's  novelties. 
We  put  a  few  in  our  front  windows,  with 
jhrewd  business  foresight,  but  our  main 
itock  in  trade  occupies  most  of  our  space; 
md  we  have  few  bargain-counters. 

By  all  the  drill  and  repetition  and  practice 
lecessary  to  thoroughness,  we  teachers  and 
mpils  are  not  bored:  we  enjoy  it  all.  For 
:ven  though  we  teach  the  "  same  old  things" 
ve  do  not  teach  them  invariably  in  the  same 
)ld  way;  and  we  are  learning  from  them 
vonderful  lessons.  For  we  are  helping  you 
:o  teach  lessons  in  obedience  and  patience 
ind  punctuality  and  truthfulness  and  neat- 
less  and  dispatch.  We  believe  that  if  we 
;an  help  your  child  to  keep  or  get  a  clear 
nind,  in  good  working  order,  equipped  with 
he  simple  tools  of  alert  senses  and  orderly 
labits  of  thinking  and  working,  and  a  ready 
nterest  in  things  at  hand,  and  can  keep 
inabated  his  lively  curiosity  and  astounding 
inergy,  he  can  learn,  without  too  great 
lifficulty,  to  take  his  place  among  the  world's 
vorkers  and  do  his  part  when  in  good  time 
le  discovers  what  that  may  be. 

At  the  same  time,  we  hope  to  develop  a 
ense  of  justice  and  a  spirit  of  kindly  gener- 
>sity  and  helpfulness,  and  to  assist  him  to 
ichieve  politeness.  "  Manners,"  said  Sidney 
>mith,  "are  the  shadows  of  virtues."  We 
>ay  more  attention  to  the  substance  than 
o  the  shadow:  and  though  we  have  no  class 
n  deportment,  no  recitation  in  politeness, 
f  you  at  home  and  we  at  school  tactfully 
nake  the  virtues  robust  they  will  in  time 
:ast  the  shadow  that  we  are  anxiously 
vatching  to  see.  "True  politeness,"  says 
nazo  Nitobe,  "  is  the  outward  manifestation 
)f  a  sympathetic  regard  for  the  feelings  of 
)thers."  We  are  trying  to  strengthen  that 
ympathetic  regard,  but  it  is  a  virtue  that 
eldom  abounds  in  the  years  devoted  to 
the  education  of  younger  children."  I 
>nce  heard  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  say  that 
here  is  something  wrong  with  a  boy  who, 
n  his  early  teens,  is  always  a  perfect  gentle- 
nan.  I  have  great  confidence  that  there 
s  nothing  the  matter  with  your  boys. 
Manners  maketh  man,"  but  do  they  to 
he  same  extent  make  the  boy?  1  think 
rou  may  expect  us  to  take  a  step  in  the  right 
lirection;  but  remember  that  we  are  be- 
;inning,  not  finishing  schools. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  said  that  the  trouble 
/ith  the  entire  Goldsmith  family  was  that 
/hile  their  hearts  were  in  the  right  place, 
heir  heads  were  always  doing  the  wrong 
hing.  But  I  suspect  the  trouble  was  not 
o  much  in  either  head  or  heart  as  in  back- 
ione.  At  any  rate,  we  are  trying  to  develop 
n  your  boys  and  girls  not  only  clear  heads 
nd  kind  hearts,  but  stiff  backbones.  You 


should  expect  us  to  teach  with  some  vigor 
the  big  lessons,  the  hard  lessons,  of  self- 
reliance  and  responsibility,  and  will  you  not 
aid  us?  We  appeal  to  you  for  help.  1  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  stand  by  and  see  the 
children  do  poorly  and  awkwardly  what  we 
could  do  for  them  quickly  and  easily.  But 
let  us  practice  self-restraint,  as  well  as  teach 
it.  Let  us  heroically  refrain  from  rushing 
in  with  first  aids  where  there  is  no  injury. 
Only  this  week  I  saw  a  mother  put  her  five 
year  old  boy  into  his  coat  and  hat  and  gloves, 
when  he  could  have  done  it  himself  and 
does  do  it  at  school.  Are  you  in  mistaken 
helpfulness  undoing  any  of  the  work  we 
are  trying  to  do?  We  are  not  training  your 
boys  and  girls  to  look  for  easy  jobs.  We  are 
starting  toward  vigorous  independence  and 
self-reliance  some  boys  and  girls  to  whom 
good  hard  work  is  a  challenge  and  not  a 
dismay.  It  is  great  fun  to  work;  you  and 
I  have  learned  that,  give  the  boys  and  girls  a 
chance  to  find  it  out.  Then  they  will  not 
always  be  looking  over  the  edge  of  their 
duty  for  some  pleasure  outside.  I  once 
saw  a  mule  up  to  his  knees  in  thick  clover, 
stretching  over  a  high  barbed  wire  fence 
after  a  few  dusty  wisps  of  grass  by  the  road- 
side. There  are  people  like  that  mule; 
they  have  not  learned  what  good  sport 
there  is  in  work. 

Perhaps  you  have  already  suspected  that 
we  are  aiming  to  make  something  out  of 
your  children  rather  than  to  make  them  do 
something.  Not  because  we  want  them  to 
turn  out  incompetent,  or  inefficient,  but 
because  we  believe  it  may  be  possible  to 
overestimate  even  efficiency.  We  want 
not  to  make  a  fetish  out  of  doing,  not  to 
look  for  large  results  too  soon.  And  we  ask 
you  not  to  push  us  too  hard,  not  to  crowd 
our  time  too  much.  Let  us  make  haste 
slowly.  Covet  for  us  earnestly  the  best 
things,  but  not  everything.  Give  us  a 
chance  to  be,  or  at  least  to  become,  as  well 
as  to  do,  and  I  think  we  may  promise  you 
that  we  will  take  in  security  and  confidence 
the  first  steps  toward  a  worthy  character, — 
a  character  worthy  of  service.  For  we 
believe  that  "Character  is  the  highest  at- 
tainment, service  the  loftiest  aim." 


Taking  Life's  Blessing. — We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  pain  out  of  the  world  or  out 
of  our  life.  It  means  too  much  to  us.  We 
owe  too  much,  get  too  many  joys  and  treas- 
ures from  it,  to  have  it  taken  out  of  our 
lives.  We  owe  to  suffering  many  of  the 
treasures  of  experience.  Without  pain  we 
never  could  know  Christ  deeply,  intimately, 
experimentally.  Two  friends  may  love  each 
other  very  sincerely,  without  suffering 
together,  but  it  is  a  new  friendship  into  which 
they  enter  when  they  stand  side  by  side  in  a 
great  sorrow.  Grief  reveals  Christ  and  draws 
him  closer  to  us,  and  we  love  him  better 
afterwards.  To  take  pain  from  the  world 
would  be  to  rob  life  of  its  divinest  joy,  its 
richest  blessings.  We  dread  pain  and  shrink 
from  it.  It  seems  destructive  and  ruinous. 
If  the  plowshare  never  cut  through  the  soil 
to  make  it  soft  there  would  be  no  furrows 
for  the  seed,  and  no  golden  harvests.— 
J.  R.  Miller,  in  Westminster  Teacher. 


The  Legal  Status  of  Friends'  Property  at 
Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 
[This  legal  opinion  prepared  for  a  joint 
Committee  of  the  three  Monthly  Meetings 
in  Philadelphia,  recounts  history  which  will 
in  all  probability  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  The  Friend. — Ed.] 

William  Penn  by  his  patent  dated  the 
eighteenth  day  of  October,  1701,  recorded 
at  Philadelphia  in  Patent  Book  A,  volume 
2,  page  196,  &c,  conveyed  to  Fdward  Ship- 
pen  and  Samuel  Carpenter  their  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  two  certain  pieces  of  ground, 
situate  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth 
and  Arch  Streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  which  comprise  the  present  Arch  Street 
Meeting  House  property  and  the  adjacent 
burial  grounds  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  This  conveyance  was  made  "  Up- 
on speciall  trust  and  confidence  nevertheless 
and  to  the  use,  intents  and  purposes  here- 
inafter mentioned  and  declared,  that  is 
to  say  to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  people 
called  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  with  whom 
1  am  now  in  communion  and  who  are  and 
shall  be  in  union  and  fellowship  with  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  yc  sd  people  at  London  for 
a  Burying  Place  and  upon  ye  further  Trust 
and  confidence  yl  the  sJ  Edward  Shippen 
and  Samuel  Carpenter  and  their  heirs  shall 
from  time  to  time  forever  hereafter  transfer 
and  make  over  ye  sa  two  pieces  of  ground 
and  premises  or  any  pl  or  prcll  thereof 
to  such  uses,  intents  and  purposes  as  y* 
Monthly  Meeting  of  ye  s'1  people  at  Phila- 
delphia shall  at  any  time  hereafter  direct 
and  appoint." 

The  title  to  this  property  is  now  held 
partly  by  Trustees  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  partly  by 
trustees  for  the  three  Monthly  Meetings 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  question 
is  raised  as  to  what  are  the  limitations,  if 
any,  upon  the  uses  to  which  the  property 
may  be  put. 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  points 
involved  a  brief  discussion  of  certain  his- 
torical facts  is  necessary,  as  they  throw 
much  light  upon  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  above  extract  from  the  original  patent, 
if  any  doubt  should  arise  as  to  what  are 
the  rights  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  hand- 
ling this  property. 

Immediately  upon  the  founding  of  the 
City,  some  general  place  of  burial  was  found 
to  be  necessary.  The  early  minutes  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  contain  refer- 
ences to  it' but  without  stating  the  location, 
and  I  believe  it  is  not  known  where  the 
original  place  of  burial  was.  Before  long, 
however,  it  is  evident  that  the  property 
at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  was  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  naturally  was  under 
the  control  and  charge  of  Friends,  as  they 
comprised  the  principal  part  of  the  popula- 
tion at  that  early  time.  Other  persons, 
however,  buried  in  the  same  ground,  and 
there  are  indications  that  some  portions  of 
it  were  occupied  by  particular  families. 
The  size  of  the  ground  on  the  north  was 
somewhat  greater  than  at  present,  and  when 
Arch  Street  was  graded  and  paved  at  its 
present  width,  a  number  of  graves  were 
disclosed  within  the  bed  of  the  street. 
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For  a  number  of  years  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  title  whatever  given  to  any- 
one. During  William  Penn's  visit  in  1701, 
the  above  mentioned  patent  to  Edward 
Shippen  and  Samuel  Carpenter  was  secured 
from  him.  As  a  portion  of  the  property 
was  already  being  used  as  a  burial  ground 
it  was  natural  that  that  particular  use 
should  be  specified,  not  by  way  of  limitation, 
however,  but  by  way  of  expressing  what 
the  actual  conditions  then  were,  and  the 
subsequent  clauses  were  added  by  which 
the  trustees  were  to  transfer  and  make 
over  the  property  to  such  uses,  intents  and 
purposes  as  the  Monthly  Meeting  should 
at  any  time  thereafter  direct  and  appoint. 

Among  those  who  were  prominent  among 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  in  very  early  times, 
was  one  George  Keith.  He,  however,  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  way  that  matters 
were  going  with  the  Society  in  Philadelphia 
and  ultimately  gave  Friends  so  much  trouble 
that  he  was  duly  disowned  from  member- 
ship, along  with  a  number  of  persons  who 
sympathized  with  him.  He  then  went  to 
England  and  appealed  to  London  Yearly 
Meeting  to  reinstate  him  and  his  associates. 
This,  however,  London  Yearly  Meeting 
declined  to  do.  Before  he  had  left  America 
he  had  set  up  a  separate  organization  which 
claimed  to  be  the  true  Society  of  Friends. 
These  separatists  held  a  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  issued  printed 
documents  as  early  as  1693  in  which  these 
claims  were  set  forth. 

During  the  time  that  this  controversy 
was  being  waged  actively,  occurred  the 
death  of  George  Fox  in  1691,  and  Keith 
was  ambitious  to  succeed  him  in  his  unique 
position  in  connection  with  the  Society. 
This  all  failed,  with  the  approval  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  action  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia.  For  a  time  Keith  continued 
to  hold  very  popular  meetings  in  Turner's 
Hall,  London,  but  finally  he  abandoned  his 
claims  with  Friends,  joined  in  membership 
with  the  Episcopalians  and  was  employed 
by  them  as  a  travelling  missionary  and  later 
as  a  rector. 

When  Keith  left  Philadelphia  and  re- 
mained in  England  for  so  long  a  time,  it 
acted  as  a  very  discouraging  influence  upon 
his  followers.  They  had  secured  a  property 
on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street  below 
Arch  and  there  had  erected  a  Meeting  House 
of  their  own,  where  they  continued  for  many 
years  to  hold  their  Meetings.  They  finally 
came  to  be  known  as  Quaker  Baptists, 
maintaining  their  organization  until  about 
1707  (six  years  after  William  Penn's  patent 
for  the  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  property), 
when  they  formally  joined  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  from  that  time  on 
the  separate  organizations  seem  to  have 
disappeared. 

Apparently  Friends  of  the  eighteenth 
century  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that 
it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  trust  created 
by  the  Patent  of  1701  and  when  ninety 
years  later  the  matter  came  up  for  considera- 
tion it  was  found  that  both  Edward  Shippen 
and  Samuel  Carpenter  had  died  without 
conveying  the  lots  to  new  trustees,  and  at 
that  time  it  was  not  known  which  of  the 
two  survived  and  who  was  the  heir-at-law 


who  should  make  a  conveyance.  There- 
upon application  was  made  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  by  an  Act  passed  April  6th,  1 79 1 , 
Statutes  at  large  of  Pennsylvania,  Volume 
14,  page  57,  vested  the  title  to  the  said  lots 
absolutely  in  the  trustees  named  by  the 
then  three  Monthly  Meetings  in  Philadel- 
phia, "  In  trust  nevertheless  to  and  for  the 
use  of  the  religious  society  of  people  called 
Quakers  belonging  to  the  three  Monthly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia  aforesaid,  and 
to  be  disposed  of  in  such  manner  and  form 
for  such  estate  and  estates  and  to  such 
person  and  persons  as  the  said  three  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  said  people  held  in  Phila- 
delphia by  minutes  of  their  said  meetings, 
certified  by  their  clerks,  shall  order,  direct 
and  appoint." 

Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that 
Samuel  Carpenter  survived  Edward  Shippen 
and  that  the  heir-at-law  of  the  former  was 
his  grandson,  Thomas  Carpenter,  of  Glouces- 
ter County,  New  Jersey.  In  the  Eighth 
Month,  1804,  minutes  were  adopted  by 
the  three  Monthly  Meetings  directing  Thom- 
as Carpenter,  as  heir-at-law  of  Samuel 
Carpenter,  the  original  trustee,  to  convey 
the  premises  to  Samuel  Sansom,  Henry 
Drinker  and  Nicholas  Wain,  three  of  the 
trustees  in  whom  the  title  had  already  been 
vested  by  the  Act  of  1791,  in  trust  to  and 
for  the  same  uses,  intents  and  purposes 
as  are  mentioned  and  expressed  in  the  said 
patent.  There  was  evidently  difficulty  in 
securing  Thomas  Carpenter's  signature,  for 
the  deed  bears  date  the  twentieth  of  the 
First  Month,  1806.  By  some  strange  over- 
sight it  was  not  recorded  until  the  twenty- 
third  of  June,  1876,  and  will  be  found 
in  Deed  Book  D.  H.  L.,  No.  27,  page 
537,  etc.  The  trust  in  this  deed  is  as  fol- 
lows: "In  trust  nevertheless  to  and  for  the 
same  uses,  intents  and  purposes  which  are 
mentioned  and  expressed  in  the  hereinabove 
recited  patent  [William  Penn's  Patent  of 
1701]  concerning  the  same,  and  to  and  for 
no  other  use,  intent  and  purpose  whatso- 
ever." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  present 
trustees,  who  hold  by  sundry  mesne  con- 
veyances from  the  trustees  named  in  the 
Act  of  1 79 1,  and  also  from  those  to  whom 
Thomas  Carpenter  conveyed,  hold  all  the 
title  to  the  property  which  was  originally 
granted  by  William  Penn  and  in  addition 
thereto,  hold  any  reversionary  title  (by 
virtue  of  the  Act  of  1791)  which  might 
otherwise  be  outstanding  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  This  includes  the 
proprietary  rights  and  reversions  of  William 
Penn  and  his  heirs,  which  by  an  Act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  passed  November  27, 
1779,  Statutes  at  large  of  Pennsylvania, 
Volume  10,  page  39,  etc.,  and  the  supple- 
ments thereto,  were  absolutely  vested  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
paid  therefor  to  the  Penn  heirs  the  sum 
of  130,000  pounds  sterling.  The  importance 
of  this  phase  of  the  case  will  appear  a  little 
later. 

In  order  to  settle  some  questions  which 
may  be  raised  by  the  precise  phraseology 
employed  by  William  Penn,  a  consideration 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  brief  review 
of  facts  above  set  forth  is  desirable  and 


thereupon  all  difficulties  I  think  will  be 
dissolved.  Frequent  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  past  to  the  expression  "  the 
people  called  Quakers  in  Philadelphia  with 
whom  I  am  now  in  communion  and  who  are 
and  shall  be  in  communion  and  fellowship 
with  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  said  people 
at  London."  The  state  of  the  Keithian 
controversy  seems  to  be  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  these  words.  A  separate 
Yearly  Meeting  had  been  set  up  in  or  near 
Philadelphia.  That  Meeting  claimed  to 
be  the  true  Society  of  Friends.  Its  members 
had  been  disowned  by  the  rightful  body. 
An  appeal  had  been  taken  to  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  had  sustained  the  action 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia;  yet  notwith 
standing  that  fact,  these  separatists  still 
maintained  their  claims.  William  Penn' 
words  were  clearly  intended  to  be  descriptive 
of  the  body  which  he  desired  should  be  the 
object  of  his  bounty,  and  further,  he  wished 
forever  to  eliminate  from  any  participation 
therein  those  who  had  caused  the  schism 
and  were  giving  so  much  trouble.  Any  other 
construction  put  upon  his  words  would  be 
to  strain  them  and  to  make  necessary  the 
reading  into  the  trust  of  some  additional 
provisions,  which  certainly  William  Penn 
did  not  intend. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  the  emphasis 
put  upon  the  use  "for  a  burying  place 
was  intended  to  limit  the  use  of  the  property 
to  that  one  specific  purpose.  This  position 
is  also  untenable,  unless  we  are  to  entirely 
ignore  the  further  terms  of  the  trust,  which 
are,  "and  upon  the  further  trust  and  con 
fidence  .  .  .  from  time  to  time  foreve 
hereafter  to  transfer  and  make  over  the 
said  two  pieces  of  ground  and  premises  or 
any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  to  such  uses 
intents  and  purposes  as  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  the  said  people  at  Philadelphia  shall  at 
any  time  hereafter  direct  and  appoint. 
At  the  time  the  grant  was  made  no  one 
could  foresee  the  amount  of  space  that  would 
be  necessary  for  a  burying  ground,  and  the 
two  tracts  were  much  larger  than  mighl 
reasonably  be  required,  even  in  the  remot 
future,  for  such  a  purpose.  Evidently 
William  Penn  wished  broad  discretion  tc 
be  vested  in  the  Monthly  Meeting  as  tc 
the  use  to  which  the  ground  should  be  put 
the  reasons  for  the  emphasis  that  is  placed 
upon  a  burying  place  being  explained  above 
in  the  historical  recital. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tha 
no  one  save  only  the  State  of  Pennsylvani 
has  any  legal  standing  whatever  to  questio 
the  use  to  which  this  property  might  be 
put  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  By  Acl 
passed  February  6,  1730-31,  Statutes  al 
large  of  Pennsylvania,  Volume  4,  page  208 
it  was  provided  where  Trustees  held  an> 
land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  churches 
houses  of  religious  worship,  schools,  alms 
houses  or  burying  grounds,  that  the  title 
thereto  in  such  Trustees  or  their  heirs  01 
assigns,  should  be  for  the  sole  use,  benefil 
and  behoof  of  the  respective  Trustees  whc 
might  have  been  in  peaceable  possession  ol 
such  properties  "for  the  space  of  twenty-one 
years  next  before  the  tenth  day  of  June  ir 
the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  Sever 
hundred  and  Thirty  (-1730),  or  for  whose 
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use  the  same  were  at  first  given,  granted  or 
devised,  and  no  other."  The  Act  further 
provided  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any 
religious  society  of  Protestants  within  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  to  purchase,  take 
or  receive  by  gift,  grant  or  otherwise, 
property  for  the  purposes  of  burying  grounds, 
erecting  churches,  houses  of  religious  wor- 
ship, schools  and  alms-houses  or  for  any 
estate  whatsoever  and  to  hold  the  same  for 
such  uses  "of  the  lord  of  the  fee  by  the 
accustomed  rents." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
construed  this  Act  of  1731  and  went  into 
the  whole  matter  very  fully  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Pine  Street  Meeting  House 
case,  which  is  reported  under  the  name  of 
Griffitts  vs.  Cope,  17th  Penna.  State,  page 
96.    The  facts  of  that  case  were  as  follows: — 

In  1747  Samuel  Powell  the  younger,  by 
his  will,  gave  to  the  Society  of  Friends  a 
lot  of  ground  on  Pine  Street  between  Front 
and  Second  "there  to  build  a  Meeting  House 
upon,  if  the  members  of  that  Meeting  shall 
agree  to  build  a  Meeting  House  there,  but 
not  else."  Later  two  adjoining  lots  were 
conveyed  by  the  children  of  Samuel  Powell 
the  younger,  for  the  use  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  "or  to  such  other  use  or  uses, 
intents  or  purposes  as  the  said  Monthly 
Meeting  shall  direct  and  appoint."  A 
Meeting  House  was  duly  erected  upon  the 
property,  which  continued  in  use  until  about 
1835,  when,  owing  to  the  erection  of  Orange 
Street  Meeting  House,  the  meetings  at 
Pine  Street  were  discontinued  and  subse- 
quently to  that  time  the  windows  were 
boarded  up  and  the  Meeting  House  was 
rented  out  for  storage  purposes.  Suit  was 
then  brought  by  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Powell, 
who  claimed  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
gift  they  were  entitled  to  get  the  land  back 
again.  In  its  opinion  the  Supreme  Court 
says: — 

"Let  it  be  remarked  that  a  conveyance 
of  land  to  a  religious  society  implies  a 
religious  use,  and  that,  by  our  Act  of  1731, 
a  religious  society  could  hold  to  no  other 
use.  For  obvious  reasons  almost  all  grants 
to  religious  societies  are  for  meeting-houses; 
this  purpose  being  necessarily  implied,  if 
not  expressed. 

"All  religious  societies  hold  land  for  a 
qualified  purpose,  because  the  law  does 
not  allow  them  to  hold  for  general  purposes. 
But  this  qualification  has  place  only  as 
between  the  public  and  the  holders,  and 
not  between  the  grantors  and  the  holders. 
It  is  not  a  qualification  of  the  estate  as 
granted,  but  of  the  uses  to  which,  in  such 
hands,  it  may  lawfully  be  applied.  It  is 
not  intended  to  prevent  alienation  to  general 
purposes,  but  to  prevent  a  religious  society 
from  using  land  for  general  purposes.  It 
defines  a  duty  of  religious  societies  to  the 
State,  not  to  their  grantors. 

"The  use  to  which  the  granting  clause 
declares  that  this  land  is  to  be  applied  is 
)f  the  character  which  the  law  requires, 
md  is  the  most  ordinary  purpose  for  which 
eligious  societies  require  land.  The  pre- 
emption would  therefore  appear  fair  and 
>bvious,  that,  by  that  declaration,  the 
levisor  merely  meant  to  make  the  grant 
awful  upon  its  face. 


"This  construction  fully  satisfies  all  parts 
of  the  devise.  ■  The  devisor  uses  words  of 
fee  simple;  and  the  other  words,  that  truly 
describe  all  such  estates  in  such  hands, 
cannot  be  construed  to  reduce  a  fee  simple 
to  a  qualified  fee.  To  produce  this  effect 
it  is  necessary  that  other  words  be  added, 
showing  clearly  that  the  testator  intended 
that  the  land  should  revert  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  particular  use. 

"Those  grants  are,  as  between  the  grantor 
and  grantees,  fees  simple,  and  as  between 
the  trustees  and  beneficiaries  they  are  trusts. 
If  they  are  held  in  violation  of  the  mortmain 
laws,  the  State  may  claim  to  forfeit  them; 
but  the  grantors  and  their  heirs  have  no 
title." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  accordingly 
was  that  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Powell  had 
no  standing  whatever,  and  that  the  only 
claim  that  could  be  made  would  be  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  case  has  been 
quoted  by  the  Supreme  Court  with  approval 
in  many  instances  during  the  sixty  years 
v/hich  have  elapsed  since  it  was  decided. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  patent  from 
William  Penn  to  Edward  Shippen  and 
Samuel  Carpenter,  having  been  given  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  a  burying  ground  or  for 
any  other  use,  intent  or  purpose  which  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  shall 
direct  and  appoint,  it  is  now  competent  for 
the  three  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  to  direct  the  uses  to  which  the 
said  properties  shall  be  put,  always  bearing 
in  mind  that  those  uses  should  be  connected 
with  the  Society,  and  further  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  with 
regard  to  the  removal  of  the  remains  there- 
from. It  is  also  competent  for  the  Monthly 
Meetings  to  sell  the  properties  in  question 
should  they  so  decide,  the  proceeds  being 
applied  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
real  estate  itself  may  be  used. 

1  am  further  of  opinion  that  no  one  save 
only  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  could  object 
to  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Monthly 
Meetings,  and  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
would  probably  be  estopped  from  taking  any 
adverse  action  by  the  Act  passed  April  6, 
1 79 1,  as  above  quoted,  even  should  the  land 
or  the  funds,  the  proceeds  of  sale  thereof, 
be  diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  given,  as  set  forth  in  the  original  patent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  with 
the  title  papers  a  brief  opinion  dated  Elev- 
enth Month  30,  1805,  and  signed  by  Nicholas 
Wain,  in  which  he  expresses  views  similar 
to  those  which  I  have  set  forth  above. 

George  Vaux,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  Tenth  Month  2,  1912. 


A  popular  English  author,  giving  an 
account  of  the  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  Mary  Dyer,  a  martyr  for 
the  Truth  among  the  Quakers,  has  these 
remarks:  "It  is  truly  astonishing  that  a 
people  who  were  able  to  stand  through  all 
the  cruelty  and  fire  of  the  bitterest  perse- 
cutions, should  now  be  melting  away  under 
the  ignoble  influence  of  the  tailor's  shears 
and  the  milliner's  craft." 


Brotherly  love  cannot  dwell  in  the  same 
habitation  with  selfishness. — M.  H.  S. 


THE  MERCY-SEAT. 

From  every  .stormy  wind  that  blows, 
From  every  swelling  tide  of  woes, 
There  is  11  calm,  a  sure  retreat; 
'Tis  found  beneath  the  mercy-seat. 

There  is  a  place  where  Jesus  sheds 
The  oil  of  gladness  on  our  heads; 
A  place  than  all  besides  more  sweet, — 
It  is  the  blood-bought  mercy-seat. 

There  is  a  scene  where  spirits  blend, 
W  here  friend  holds  fellowship  with  friend; 
Though  eunder'd  far,  by  faith  they  meet 
Around  one  common  mercy-seal . 

Ah!  whither  could  we  flee  for  aid 
When  tempted,  desolate,  dismay'd? 
Or  how  the  hosts  of  hell  defeat, 
Had  suffering  saints  no  mercy-seal'.' 

There,  t  here  on  eagles  wings  we  soar, 
And  sin  and  sense  molest  no  more; 
And  heaven  comes  down  our  souls  to  gre  et, 
While  glory  crowns  the  mercy-seat. 

— Stowell. 

Sarah  M.  Grimke's  Summary  of  Sermons  by 
Several  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  182.) 

Paris  of  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Pine  Street 
Meeting  House,  Fifth  Month  nth,  1825. 
1  believe  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all 
the  sincere  and  spiritually  minded  that  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  are  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  holy  scriptures,  not  only  because 
they  contain  information  respecting  their 
own  experiences,  but  also  because  they  lead 
us  to  that  which  was  the  foundation  of  their 
faith,  because  they  testify  of  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Redeemer. 
Reflecting  upon  a  portion  of  these  writings 
has  been  at  this  time  as  a  dainty  morsel  of 
spiritual  food  to  my  soul,  and  I  have  been 
led  to  contemplate  the  change  wrought  in 
the  conduct,  the  views  and  desires  of  those 
who  embraced  this  religion,  those  things 
which  before  were  gain  unto  them  they 
esteemed  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  Doubtless  many  flat- 
tering prospects  dawned  upon  them  as  to 
this  world,  many  pleasant  expectations 
opened  before  them,  but  when  they  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
living  God,  they  could  adopt  the  language 
of  holy  Paul, — "  But  what  things  were  gain 
to  me  those  1  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea 
doubtless,  and  1  count  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord;  for  whom  I  have  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but 
dung  that  1  may  win  Christ." 

"In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the 
feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If 
any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me.  as  the 
Scriptures  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall 
flow  rivers  of  living  water."  The  prophets 
all  directed  the  people  to  Him  who  was  to 
come,  and  the  Apostles  to  Him  who  was 
alreadv  come,  and  this  was  in  exact  accor- 
dance with  his  own  language.  To  the  un- 
believing Jews  he  spoke  on  this  wise. 
"Search  the  Sciipturcs  for  in  them  ye  think 
ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they 
which  testifv  of  me."  To  the  woman 
of  Samaria  he  said,— "  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  1  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst,  but  the  water  that  1  shall  give  him. 
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shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life."  Now  what  prophet 
or  apostle  ever  dared  to  use  such  language? 
and  when  he  was  about  to  leave  his  disciples 
he  said,  "  1  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He 
shall  send  you  another  Comforter,  even  the 
spirit  of  truth" — "the  Comforter  which  is 
the  spirit  of  truth  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  my  name,"  and  then  identifying  himself 
with  the  Father,  he  says, — "  But  when  the 
Comforter  is  come  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me," 
here  then  is  a  clear  and  unequivocal  evidence 
that  he  is  the  only  living  and  true  God, 
from  eternity  to  eternity  the  same  very 
Lord  and  very  God.  And  when  the  Apostles 
worked  miracles,  was  it  not  in  the  name  of 
Jesus?  Was  it  not  to  him  they  directed 
the  attention  of  the  people  when  they 
performed  the  miracle  on  the  man  who  had 
Iain  so  long  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  which 
is  called  Beautiful,  who  seeing  Peter  and 
John  about  to  go  into  the  temple  asked  an 
alms,  and  Peter  fastening  his  eyes  upon  him 
with  John  said,  Look  on  us,  and  he  gave 
heed  unto  them,  expecting  to  receive  some- 
thing of  them.  Then  Peter  said,  silver  and 
gold  have  I  none,  but  such  as  I  have  give  I 
thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth 
rise  up  and  walk.  And  he  took  him  by  the 
right  hand  and  lifted  him  up  and  immedi- 
ately his  feet  and  ankle  bones  received 
strength,  and  as  the  lame  man  which  was 
healed  held  Peter  and  John,  all  the  people 
ran  together  unto  them  in  the  porch  that 
is  called  Solomon's,  greatly  wondering;  and 
when  Peter  saw  it  he  said,  Ye  men  of  Israel 
why  marvel  ye  at  this?  or  why  look  ye  so 
earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power 
or  holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk? 
The  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob 
hath  glorified  his  son  Jesus  Christ. 

And  when  they  were  brought  before  the 
rulers  and  asked,  "by  what  power  or  by 
what  name  have  ye  done  this?"  Was  it 
not  unto  Jesus  they  ascribed  the  power  and 
the  honor  and  the  glory,  was  it  not  wrought 
from  their  own  acknowledgment  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  his  holy  Spirit? 
Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said 
unto  them,  "  Ye  rulers  of  the  people  and 
elders  of  Israel,  if  we  this  day  be  examined 
of  the  good  deed  done  to  the  impotent  man, 
by  what  means  he  is  made  whole;  be  it 
known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people 
of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God 
raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  doth  this 
man  stand  here  before  you  whole.  This 
was  the  stone  which  was  set  at  naught  by 
you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of 
the  corner;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other,  for  there  is  none  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved." 

To  the  man  who  had  kept  his  bed  eight 
years  and  was  sick  of  a  palsy,  Peter  held 
the  same  language,  "Eneas,  Jesus  Christ 
maketh  thee  whole;"  now  to  my  apprehen- 
sion here  was  a  satisfying,  an  undeniable 
testimony  to  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer, 
"  Eneas,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole." 
Had  David  attempted  to  work  a  miracle 
in  the  name  of  Moses  or  Samuel,  or  had 
Paul  done  so  in  the  name  of  Peter  or  James 


or  John,  what  would  we  think  of  them? 
It  could  be  accounted  nothing  less  than 
arrogant  presumption,  than  the  most  daring 
blasphemy,  here  then  these  holy  men,  and 
as  we  believe  them  to  be,  these  divinely 
inspired  men,  bore  an  unequivocal  testimony 
to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  who  is  from  eternity 
to  eternity  very  Lord  and  very  God. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that 
I  am  a  man  of  many  conflicts,  of  deep 
baptisms;  that  1  know  what  it  is  to  have 
many  fears  and  doubts  whether  1  am 
Christ's  indeed;  that  I  am  often  far  from 
having  that  clear  and  soul  satisfying  evidence 
of  my  interest  in  this  propitiatory  sacrifice 
which  I  desire,  that  I  wish  we  may  examine 
the  grounds  of  our  hope  in  him  as  a  Saviour 
and  Redeemer.  I  know  what  it  is  to  tremble 
at  those  words,  "  Whosoever  therefore  shall 
be  ashamed  of  me  and  my  words,  of  him 
also  shall  the  son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when 
he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with 
the  holy  angels." 

And  I  trust  the  love  of  his  gospel  now 
constrains  me  to  bear  my  feeble  testimony 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  probably 
this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  have  an 
opportunity  in  declaring  in  the  same  assem- 
bly my  firm,  unshaken  belief  in  his  atoning 
sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  that 
there  is  no  salvation  but  through  the  blood- 
shed without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  cause  for  heartfelt  thankfulness, 
that  He  by  his  power,  raises  up  and  qualifies 
from  time  to  time  instruments  to  testify 
to  the  truth  of  his  gospel,  and  if  He  gives 
authority  to  preach  in  his  name,  whether  it 
be  the  eloquent  man  or  the  man  of  a  stam- 
mering tongue,  whether  it  be  by  few  words 
or  by  many,  still  it  is  his  own  omnipotent 
work.  There  are  some  who  are  called  to 
this  service  who  know  what  it  is  to  be 
baptized  for  the  dead,  who  have  known, 
experimentally  known,  what  that  is,  being 
poor,  yet  making  many  rich,  having  nothing, 
yet  possessing  all  things. 

I  have  a  tender  jealousy  that  there  are 
some  here  who  are  intrenched  in  the  stony 
holds  of  their  own  importance,  standing  on 
the  merits  of  their  own  righteousness,  who 
are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  helpless,  that  they  are  sinners,  who  will 
not  come  unto  Christ,  but  are  relying  on 
something  they  can  do  to  save  themselves. 
Like  the  Jews  of  old  are  satisfying  them- 
selves that  they  have  Abraham  to  their 
Father,  but  "he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one 
outwardly,  neither  is  that  circumcision 
which  is  outward  in  the  flesh,  but  he  is  a 
Jew  which  is  one  inwardly,  and  circumcision 
is  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the 
letter;"  and  who  are  (shall  I  say  it?)  fostering 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  resting  upon 
something  they  have  out  of  Christ,  con- 
sequently something  that  belongs  to  man 
in  the  fall,  for  man  is  a  fallen  creature,  but 
there  is  a  fountain  set  open  for  sin  and  un- 
cleanness,  unto  which  we  may  come  and 
be  cleansed  of  our  pollution,  and  blessed 
be  his  holy  name,  our  Lord  God  is  a  Saviour. 
"Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom  with 
dyed  garments  from  Bozrah?  This  that 
is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength?  I  that  speak  in 
righteousness  mighty  to  save." 


The  future  is  in  most  instances  mercifully 
hid  from  our  view,  but  I  believe  I  may  say, 
it  is  given  me  to  see  there  are  some  here  who 
are  near  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
some  whom  1  can  hail  as  fellow  travellers, 
and  greet  as  sisters  in  Christ,  whose  struggle 
is  nearly  over,  and  to  such  I  would  speak  a 
word  of  encouragement^to  such  I  would 
say  that  I  feel  renewed  confidence  that  as 
they  endeavor  to  keep  to  that  which  has 
kept  them  thus  far,  the  same  power  will 
preserve  them  to  the  end  and  make  them 
more  than  conquerors;  that  they  will  be  re- 
ceived into  the  glorious  city  of  God,  and  be 
among  the  number  who  surround  the  throne 
of  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  having  in 
their  hands  palms,  the  emblem  of  victory, 
and  harps,  the  emblem  of  praise. 

Beloved  friends,  none  of  us  can  tell  how 
soon  our  time  of  suffering  on  this  earth  may 
be  terminated,  but  whether  it  be  long,  or 
whether  it  be  short,  which  of  us  can  forbear 
to  wish  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  join 
this  glorious  company  of  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  the  redeemed  out  of 
every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  people, 
whose  robes  have  been  washed  and  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  "PUT-IT-OFFS." 
My  friend,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  town  of  Yawn, 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Slow, 
Where  blooms  the  Wait-a-while  flower  fair, 
Where  the  Some-time-or-other  scents  the  air, 

And  the  soft  Go-easys  grow? 

It  lies  in  the  valley  of  What's-the-use, 

In  the  province  of  Let-it-slide, 
That  tired  feeling  is  native  there — 
It's  the  name  of  the  listless  I-don't-care, 

Where  the  Put-it-offs  abide. 

— The  Olive  Leaf. 


"He  Shall  Gather  the  Lambs  with 
His  Arms." — "Well;  but  practically,"  said 
someone  to  me  the  other  day,  "do  you 
think  it  is  the  least  use  to  try  to  teach  quite 
little  children  about  God — I  mean  mere 
babies  of  two  and  three  years  old?  Do  you 
think  they  really  take  it  in  at  all?  Is  it 
not  much  better  to  wait  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  understand?" 

For  answer,  I  told  her  the  following  little 
true  incident,  which  I  will  tell  over  again, 
so  that  any  who  have  felt  at  times  dis- 
couraged in  their  efforts  to  teach  "mere 
babies"  about  God  may  go  on  and  feel 
that  their  work  is  abundantly  worth  while. 

It  was  my  week  for  visiting  our  Cottage, 
Hospital  for  children,  and  1  went  in  late  i 
one  afternoon,  to  see  how  the  matron  was] 
getting  on,  for  1  knew  she  had  several  bad 
cases  on  her  hands.     She  looked  nearly 
worn  out  with  day  and  night  work,  and  she  i 
told  me  there  was  one  particularly  sad  and 
trying  case  of  convulsions. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  our  baby  up-ji 
stairs?"  she  said,  when  we  had  talked  a 
little;  "she  is  about  as  bad  as  she  can  be, 
and  1  don't  think  she'll  live  through  the 
night.  The  mother  is  with  her  now." 

I   went  upstairs  and  found  that  the  , 
mother  was  a  woman  whom  I  had  known 
for  some  time,  and  who  had  been  having 
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trouble  all  the  winter.  Her  husband  was 
very  delicate  and  not  likely  to  live  long, 
and  this  little  child  was  the  only  girl,  a- 
special  pet  and  darling  in  the  house.  Such 
a  tiny  head  it  looked,  with  its  close-cropped 
fair  hair  against  the  pillows!  It  was  pathetic 
to  stand  with  the  poor  mother  and  listen 
to  the  child's  labored  breathing,  with  the 
certainty  that  it  would  never  again  regain 
consciousness. 

I  tried  to  say  something  to  comfort  her, 
hardly  knowing  whether  she  was  one  who 
would  be  able  to  grasp  the  highest  comfort, 
and  certainly  not  expecting  to  find  the  little 
one  herself  knew  anything  definite  about 
God  or  Heaven,  for  she  looked  to  me  not 
more  than  two  or  three  years  old.  But 
I  soon  learned  that  it  is  possible  for  even  a 
baby  mind  to  take  in  enough  for  the  little 
soul's  needs. 

"  I  can't  fret  too  much  about  her,"  her 
mother  said,  "for  I  keep  on  thinking  of  what 
she  said  last  week  before  she  was  taken  ill. 
A  young  man  had  died  in  the  next  house, 
and  we  were  talking  about  it,  hardly  think- 
ing baby  would  understand;  but  she  looked 
up  at  me  and  said,  '  Mother,  did  Jesus  open 
the  door  for  him?'  1  said,  '  Yes,  dear,  1  hope 
so.'  '  Did  He  open  it  quite  wide?'  she  asked; 
and  when  1  told  her  '  Yes,'  she  said,  '  If  1 
went  there  He  would  only  have  to  open  it 
a  little  way.'  Then  a  smile  came  all  over  her 
dear  little  face,  and  she  said,  '  Mother,  He 
would  come  out  and  take  me  up  and  carry 
me  in,  wouldn't  He,  because  I'm  so  little?' 
So  you  see,"  the  poor  mother  said  with 
a  sob,  "  1  know  she  will  be  waiting  for  me 
there,  and  when  my  husband  goes,  too,  we 
shall  be  a  bigger  family  in  Heaven  than  we 
are  here,  for  I've  lost  two  besides." 

I  felt  as  if  anything  I  could  say  would  be 
needless  after  that.  Next  day,  when  1  went 
to  the  hospital,  the  matron  said  to  me,  "That 
ciild  with  convulsions  died  at  two  this 
morning.  I  was  up  with  her  every  hour  or 
two.  The  poor  mite  could  never  have  got 
better." 

My  first  thought  was  that  the  Good 
Shepherd  had  carried  the  little  lamb  Him- 
self into  the  fold,  and  that  she  was  safe  in 
the  Heavenly  home,  waiting  for  the  mother 
who  had  first  taught  her  to  know  and  love 
Him. — E.  F.  H.,  in  The  Olive  Leaf. 


The  Quaker's  House. — A  most  re- 
markable case  of  providential  preservation 
occurred  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  under 
Lord  Nelson.  An  officer  in  the  fleet  says, 
1  was  particularly  impressed  with  an  object 
saw  three  or  four  days  after  the  terrible 
bombardment  of  that  place.  For  several 
nights  before  the  surrender,  the  darkness 
was  ushered  in  with  a  tremendous  roar  of 
^uns  and  mortars,  accompanied  by  the 
.vhizzing  of  those  destructive  and  burning 
ingines  of  warfare,  Congreve's  rockets. 

"The  dreadful  effects  were  soon  visible 
n  the  brilliant  lights  throughout  the  city. 
The  blazing  houses  of  the  rich,  and  the 
turning  cottages  of  the  poor,  illuminated 
he  heavens,  and  the  wide-spreading  flames, 
effecting  on  the  water,  showed  a  forest  of 
hips  assembled  round  the  city  for  its  de- 
duction. 

"This  work  of  conflagration  went  on  for 


several  nights,  but  the  Danes  at  length  sur- 
rendered, and  on  walking  some  days  after 
among  the  ruins  of  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
houses  of  the  rich,  manufactories,  lofty 
steeples  and  humble  meeting-houses,  1 
descried,  amid  this  barren  field  of  desolation, 
a  solitary  house  unharmed,  all  around  it  a 
burnt  mass,  this  alone,  untouched  by  the 
fire,  a  monument  of  safety.  '  Whose  house 
is  that?'  1  asked.  'That,'  said  the  inter- 
preter, 'belongs  to  a  Quaker.  He  would 
neither  fight  nor  leave  his  house,  but  re- 
mained in  prayer  with  his  family  during 
the  whole  bombardment.'  Surely,  thought 
I,  it  is  well  with  the  righteous.  God  has 
been  a  shield  to  thee  in  battle,  a  wall  of 
fire  round  about  thee,  a  very  present  help 
in  time  of  need." — The  Christian. 


An  Elephant  to  the  Rescue. — The 
wonderful  intelligence  of  the  elephant  is 
brought  to  mind  by  the  account  of  some 
recent  floods  at  Allahabad,  in  which  a 
crowd  of  pilgrims  found  themselves  im- 
mersed owing  to  a  sudden  rise  of  the  Ganges. 
The  pilgrims  had  encamped  on  a  strip  of 
land,  which  was  turned  into  an  island  by 
the  rising  waters.  Those  who  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  link  arms  and  stand  up, 
though  immersed  chest-deep  in  water,  were 
saved,  but  those  who  ran  panic-stricken 
to  regain  the  land  fell  into  the  deeper  stream 
and  were  lost.  Rescue  parties,  headed 
by  the  deputy-collector  of  the  locality  and 
the  police,  arrived  on  the  scene  as  soon  as 
possible  with  boats  and  an  elephant,  and 
at  once .  proceeded  with  the  work  of  rescue. 
The  presence  of  the  elephant  was  most  pro- 
vidential. He  is  named  Jung  Bahadar,  and 
belongs  to  a  man  named  Koer  Jaswant 
Singh,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  fair.  With 
ropes  attached  to  his  trappings,  the  ele- 
phant repeatedly  swam  out  to  the  dis- 
tressed pilgrims,  who  would  cling  on  to 
the  ropes  and  be  landed  in  safe  places.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  noble  animal  saved  at 
least  one  thousand  lives.  The  number 
drowned  is  put  down  at  about  two  hundred 
or  even  less. — Selected. 


meeting  might  be  established  there,  as  Marl  haWoodv 
tells  us  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are  ready  for  the 
simplicity  of  our  message.  Peculiar  social  and 
other  conditions  seem  to  make  necessary  a  central 
meeting  place.  A  small  committee  in  Philadelphia 
neighborhood  has  undertaken  to  aid  in  renting  a 
room,  conveniently  located  near  the  center  of 
Havana.  Contributions  for  the  establishment  of 
this  meeting  will  be  received  by  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing committee: — 

Anna  Woolman  Lansdownc,  Pa. 

Alfred  Lowry,  Jr.  Westtown,  Pa. 

A.  Lovett  Dewees,  M.  D.      Haverford,  Pa. 
Mary  R.  Williams  Moorcstown,  X.  J. 

Barclay  R.  Moon  Morrisvillc,  Pa. 

Maria  B.  Moon  Westtown,  Pa. 

Arthur  R.  Pennell  Wawa,  Pa. 


Correspondence. 


Dear  Friend. — I  was  glad  to  see  printed  in  The 
Friend  lately  "The  .Man  Thai  Died  for  Me."  It 
is  a  wonderful  story  and  has  I  believe  as  a  trad  done 
untold  good.  The  authoress  gave  us  permission  to 
print  it  especially  for  our  own  use,  and  a  French 
lady  who  came  under  its  influence  while  she  was 
here  in  Newport,  translated  it  into  the  French  lan- 
guage, so  that  we  keep  it  on  hand  in  French  and 
English.  Truly  thy  friend, 

John  8.  Kimber. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Twelfth  Month 

16th  to  21st): 
Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelfth 

Street   below    Market,   Fourth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  18th,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  18th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Month  19th, 

at  7.30  p.  m. 


Zebedee  Haines  has  a  minute  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting  for  service  in  New  Jersey  and  in  the  meet- 
ings of  Philadelphia  Quarter,  north  of  the  city. 
After  attending  several  Monthly  Meetings  last  week 
he  was  at  Tuckerton  meeting  First-day  morning. 
In  the  afternoon  he  had  a  largely  attended  appointed 
meeting  at  Barnegat,  N.  J.  His  service  has  been 
very  acceptable  and  helpful,  and  in  these  more 
isolated  places  especially  appreciated. 

Friends  in  Cuba. — Martha  J.  Woody,  a  mission- 
ary in  Cuba,  during  her  furlough  the  past  summer, 
interested  some  of  us  in  the  prospect  of  a  Friends' 
Meeting  in  the  city  of  Havana.  Havana  lies  ap- 
proximately twenty-five  miles  from  Madruga,  where- 
there  has  been  a  meeting  for  some  time.  About 
fourteen  Cubans  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our 
principles  have  recently  left  Madruga  for  Havana. 
Many  residents  of  the  latter  city  have  knowledge  of 
Friends,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  strong 


Extract  From  a  Personal  Letter  of  Dr. 
William  W.  Cadbury  to  a  Friend  in  America, 
Under  Date  of  Tenth  Month  27,  1912.—  "M\ 
letters  home  are  so  full  of  business  that  I  do  not  gel 
the  opportunity  to  talk  of  the  real  things  of  my  life 
out  here,  the  things  that  have  made  life  seem  wort  li 
living  at  all  since  my  dear  one  passed  away.  Perhaps 
a  little  review  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours  might 
help  thee  to  picture  my  work  the  better. 

One  of  the  older  boys  in  the  graduating  class  was 
taken  sick  two  days  ago,  and  he  was  very  much  dis- 
couraged about  himself,  so  last  evening  1  went  to 
his  room  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 

This  morning  Dr.  Liu  called  meat  six-thirty.  He 
was  taken  sick  with  cramps.  He  is  much  better  o>- 
night.  At  eight  I  went  to  the  daily  morning  dis- 
pensary for  the  C.  C.  C.  students,  and  at  eight- 
thirty  had  breakfast.  Then  from  nine-thirty  to  ten- 
thirty  my  Bible  Class  with  the  graduating  class  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  There  are  five  boys,  not  one  of  whom  is 
a  Christian.  They  have  held  out  persistently  through 
all  their  school  course. 

After  my  Bible  Class  I  saw  two  sick  Chinese 
teachers  and  went  to  the  services  in  the  Hospital, 
led  by  Dr.  Liu.  The  average  attendance  at  these 
services  is  about  forty.  Then  the  patients  in  the 
hospital  were  visited  and  I  had  just  come  back  and 
had  sat  down  to  read  The  Friend  when  our  druggisl 
called  me  to  see  his  five-day  old  baby,  who  was 
quite  sick.  I  finally  got  home  at  12.45.  Lunch  was 
at  one  and  we  had  invited  the  new  C.  C.  ('.  teacher 
and  two  Chinese  students  to  lunch.  Our  visitors 
stayed  until  after  four  and  1  lay  down  for  a  nap, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  was  called  lo  see  a  student  who 
was  quite  sick.  After  this  I  read  for  a  little  while. 

Three  families  of  our  employees  are  living  in  the 
nearby  village  of  San  Fung  Wong.  These  families 
are  Christian,  but  the  village  itself  is  very  reprobate. 
I  arranged  with  Dr.  Liu  to  hold  meetings  there 
on  First-day  evenings,  expecting  them  to  he  small 
gatherings  of  Christians  only.  Hut  last  week  when 
the  first  meeting  was  held,  the  people  thronged  in, 
so  one  of  our  coolies,  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church  mission,  begged  the  use  of  the  town  hall 
and  was  over  to-day  to  straighten  it  Up.  I  walked 
over  with  Dr.  Liu  at  7. IS  p.  m.  Almost  three  hundred 
people  gathered  together,  out  of  a  village  of  about 
six  hundred  people.  Dr.  Liu  asked  me  to  speak  first, 
and  then  he  followed.  May  these  meetings  be  a 
means  of  regenerating  the  miserable  life  of  these 
poor  ignorant  villagers.  Dr.  Liu  is  going  to  arrange 
for  some  practical  lectures  on  week-days.  I  got 
home  at  8. 1 5  for  supper.  Dr.  and  ( Mrs.)  Woods  and 
the  Graybill's  were  here  waiting.  We  had  a  most 
delightful  evening. 

The  opportunities  for  service  here  are  indeed 
manifold,  if  only  we  might  have  the  strength  of 
many  to  do  it  all.  I  often  feel  myself  so  unworthy 
and  so  lacking  in  the  grace  of  Him  who  gave  his 
life  for  men.  Yet  his  arms  are  near  to  uphold  and 
strengthen.  My  heart  is  so  set  on  the  work  in  Hong- 
lok  that  the  field  at  home  seems  trifling  in  compari- 
son. It  is  this  that  I  feel  oftentimes  that  all  efforts 
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should  converge  to  make  our  work  here  most  effect- 
ual. This  is  my  prayer,  my  earnest  desire.  It  is 
with  this  in  view,  that  all  the  statements  in  my  let- 
ters to  thee  are  framed.  It  is  for  this  I  came  here 
and  it  is  for  the  sake  of  these  Cantonese  that  I  de- 
sire to  devote  my  life  here.  May  God  help  me  to 
see  his  plan  and  follow  it. 

Second-day  Morning. — Dr.  Liu  told  me  this 
morning  that  after  the  meeting  in  the  village  last 
night  two  of  the  audience,  one  a  C.  C.  C.  coolie 
and  one  a  villager,  came  up  to  him  and  showed  very 
real  interest  in  the  truth  proclaimed.  He  thinks 
that  doubtless  both  will  confess  Christ  before  long. 
If  this  village  could  be  transformed  it  would  be  in- 
deed one  more  of  those  miracles  which  God  alone 
can  perform." 


Westtown  Notes. 

Arthur  and  Eliza  Dann,  of  England,  made  a 
visit  to  the  school  early  in  the  week.  They  were 
unable  to  time  their  visit  so  as  to  be  present  at  our 
meeting  on  First-day,  arriving  near  supper-time 
the  day  following.  A  meeting  for  worship  at  their 
request  was  held  in  the  meeting-room  from  8.15 
to  9  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Second-day.  The 
meeting  was  an  impressive  one,  in  which  both 
Arthur  and  Eliza  Dann  had  service.  The  next 
morning  they  spoke  to  the  boys  and  girls  separately 
in  their  respective  collecting-rooms.  They  left  a 
little  before  the  dinner  hour,  in  order  to  meet 
certain  engagements  in  Philadelphia,  leaving  with 
all  the  Westtown  family  pleasant  memories  of  a 
helpful  and  inspiring  visit. 

Hannah  P.  Morris  spent  parts  of  Fourth  and 
Fifth-days  at  the  school  and  was  present  at  the 
regular  mid-week  meeting.  On  the  evening  of 
Fourth-day  she  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
children's  citizen  league  of  Philadelphia,  outlining 
the  interests  and  activities  of  the  organization. 

On  First-day  of  this  week  no  Committee  Friends 
were  in  attendance  at  meeting,  but  we  had  several 
visitors,  among  them  Benjamin  F.  Whitson. 

On  Third-day  of  last  week,  representatives  of  the 
School  Committee  and  of  the  W.  O.  S.  A.  met  at 
the  school  in  the  interests  of  the  fruit-tree  planting 
that  was  the  chief  topic  of  interest  at  the  recent 
W.  O.  S.  A.  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  George 
Forsythe,  Charles  Barton  and  James  M.  Moon  were 
the  three  representatives,  and  with  the  Superin- 
tendent they  spent  a  full  day  in  going  over  Walnut 
Hill,  where  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  orchards. 
They  also  visited  three  large  and  well-managed  fruit 
farms,  one  close  by  us,  another  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  and  the  other  near  the  Brandywine. 

On  Sixth-day  evening,  Samuel  N.  Rhoads  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  his  visit  two  years  ago  to 
Ecuador.  Readers  of  The  Friend  will  recall  his 
graphic  home  letters,  extracts  from  which  we  were 
favored  to  publish  the  summer  of  1911. 

One  of  the  topics  of  present  interest  with  the 
children  is  the  annual  contest  in  Elocution.  The 
recitations  will  not  be  due  until  early  next  Second 
Month,  but  already  choice  of  subjects  has  been 
made  and  some  special  'drill  given,  rather  more  than 
sixty  contestants  have  entered  the  list,  and  the 
prospects  for  creditable  work  are  quite  up  to  the 
standard. 

On  First-day  evening,  the  eighth,  Wm.  B.  Harvey 
read  to  the  boys  extracts  from  the  life  of  Wm.  Allen, 
and  Mary  Pumphrey  of  England  spoke  to  the  girls 
on  their  responsibilities  and  privileges. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
says:  "It  will  cost  $823,415,455.14  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sixth  Month  30,  1914,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  various  department  heads,  submitted  to- 
day to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  This  amount,  which  does  not 
include  any  provision  for  the  postal  service,  which 
is  expected  to  be  self-supporting,  is  an  increase  of 
$72,078,248  over  the  appropriations  made  for  the 
present  year  by  the  last  session  of  Congress." 

The  great  Harriman  merger,  created  when  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  bought  46  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
System  was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  decision  to  the  railroad  situation  of  the 


country  will  be  widespread  to  prevent  the  consoli- 
dation of  competing  roads. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  met  in 
Washington  on  the  2nd  inst.  and  completed  the 
work  of  organization.  In  his  late  message  to  Congress 
President  Taft  says:  "In  the  field  of  work  toward 
the  ideals  of  peace,  this  Government  negotiated, 
but  to  my  regret  was  unable  to  consummate,  two 
arbitration  treaties  which  set  the  highest  mark  of 
the  aspiration  of  nations  toward  the  substitution 
of  arbitration  and  reason  for  war  in  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  Through  the  efforts  of 
American  diplomacy  several  wars  have  been  pre- 
vented or  ended.  I  refer  to  the  successful  tripartite 
mediation  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  between  Peru  and  Ecuador;  the 
bringing  of  the  boundary  dispute  between  Panama 
and  Costa  Rica  to  peaceful  arbitration;  the  staying 
of  warlike  preparations  when  Haiti  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  were  on  the  verge  of  hostilities;  the 
stopping  of  war  in  Nicaragua;  the  halting  of  inter- 
necine strife  in  Honduras.  In  the  general  casing 
of  international  tension  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  the  tripartite  mediation  to  which  I  have 
referred  has  been  a  most  potent  and  beneficent 
factor." 

In  a  recent  address  in  this  city  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington said  in  reference  to  the  colored  race:  "There 
are  few  people  who  really  know  the  colored  people 
of  to-day.  Taken  altogether,  the  colored  race  is 
more  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself  than  any  other 
race.  We  have  been  free  now  for  forty-nine  years. 
When  President  Lincoln  announced  that  he  intended 
to  free  the  slaves  many  people  told  him  that  they 
would  never  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  if 
they  were  freed.  In  our  forty-nine  years  of  freedom 
the  United  States  Government  has  given  between 
ten  and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  the  350,000 
Indians  who  are  in  this  country.  But  the  Govern- 
ment has  never  given  a  single  penny  to  the  colored 
race  which  forms  such  a  large  proportion  of  our 
population." 

A  note  of  warning  against  the  massing  of  people 
in  big  cities  and  a  plea  for  the  establishing  of  smaller 
communities  of  100,000  or  150,000,  where  the  laws 
of  sanitation,  comfort  and  proper  cultural  develop- 
ment could  be  followed  to  an  immeasurably  greater 
degree,  were  the  features  of  an  address  lately  de- 
livered by  James  Bryce,  the  retiring  British  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  He  gave  examples  of 
the  comparative  health  of  the  city  dweller  and  the 
resident  of  the  country  or  small  town,  and  said 
if  these  conditions  are  favorable  to  any  class  of  peo- 
ple, they  are  certainly  particularly  unfavorable 
for  the  boys.  "In  the  country  the  boys  can  ramble 
about  and  gain  health  and  strength,  both  physical 
and  mental ;  but  in  the  big  cities  they  generally  take 
to  roaming  about  at  night,  and  unless  they  are  kept 
in  check  by  the  best  of  guidance  in  their  home  life 
they  are  very  apt  to  get  into  bad  company  and  start 
on  a  downward  course."  He  also  said:  "Bad  hous- 
ing is  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  intemperance. 
Again,  cleanliness  is  not  only  a  condition  of  health, 
it  is  a  condition  of  self-respect.  Similarly,  it  is  the 
basis  of  good  morals.  Overcrowding  is  almost  as 
incompatible  with  good  manners  as  it  is  with  good 
morals." 

A  strike  which  it  is  said  would  have  involved 
30,000  engineers  on  fifty-two  railroads  in  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  country  has  been  settled  by  ar- 
bitration under  the  Erdman  act.  The  arbitration 
decided  in  the  main  against  the  demands  of  the 
engineers,  but  equalizations  of  pay  were  ordered. 
Though  the  engineers  disapproved  of  the  verdict 
they  had  agreed  to  abide  by  it.  The  arbitrators 
point  out  that  it  is  only  fair  that  if  the  employers 
are  to  be  bound  by  wage  awards  the  employees  also 
should  be. 

A  jury  of  women,  the  first  held  in  Idaho,  lately 
found  one  of  their  own  sex  guilty  of  threatening 
a  man  with  a  revolver,  but  recommended  her  to  the 
mercy  of  the  court.  As  a  result  of  the  woman  suf- 
frage amendment  adopted  in  Kansas,  the  women 
of  that  State  now  become  subject  to  jury  duty. 

It  is  stated  that  a  new  and  large  "seismograph" 
has  been  set  up  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  York.  It  will  instantly  tell  of  an  earthquake 
as  far  away  as  Australia,  or  record  the  beating  of  I 
the  sea  on  the  rocky  coast  of  New  England.  The 
instrument  was  made  in  Germany  and  is  a  present 
to  the  Museum. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  an  extensive 
system  of  Government  supervision  over  wireless 


telegraphy  will  soon  become  effective.    Plans  have 
been  made  to  carry  out  the  new  system,  both  as  to 
shore  stations  and  steamships  operated  by  commer- 
cial companies.   Government  licenses  hereafter  will 
be  required  for  all  shore  stations  and  for  steamships 
leaving  American  ports.  The  number  of  steamships 
required  to  carry  wireless  under  the  new  law  is  f 
estimated  at  one  thousand.     Every  ship  with  a  | 
carrying  capacity  of  fifty  passengers  on  trips  exceed- 1 
ing  two  hundred  miles  is  required  to  have  two  opera- 1 
tors  for  its  wireless  equipment,  in  order  to  provide  jj 
continuous  watchfulness  for  signals  of  distress.  | 
The  new  law  was  framed  shortly  after  the  Titanict 
disaster,  and  one  of  its  provisions  gives  a  right  of  l 
way  for  distress  signals. 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "Great  Britain  and  the  I 
United  States  have  agreed  upon  the  compositionjs 
of  the  tribunal  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary]!, 
claims,  as  provided  in  the  special  agreement  recently! 
ratified  by  the  two  Governments.  A  schedule  off 
claims  for  submission  to  arbitration  has  already  beenli 
agreed  upon,  and  the  amount  claimed  on  both  sideelt 
is  altogether  about  $4,000,000.  The  claims  already]., 
agreed  upon  require  the  decision  of  many  inter-  i 
esting  and  important  questions  of  internationa'  p 
law.  It  is  expected  that  the  tribunal  will  meet  next 
spring  at  Washington." 

Foreign. — It  was  officially  announced  that  ail. 
armistice  was  signed  on  the  4th  inst.  between  Tur- 
key and  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro.   One  o  - 
its  provisions  is  that  negotiations  for  peace  shalk 
begin  in  London  on  the  13th  inst. 

A.  recent   despatch  says:    "  Almost  daily  reB 
ports  are  being  received  at  the  State  Department  o  m 
engagements  between  rebel  and  Federal  troops  ii 
Mexico,  indicating  a  great  revival  of  insurgent  ac! 
tivity.    From  these  reports  it  appears  that  mor'| 
than  twenty  ranches  have  been  utterly  destroyer 
during  the  last  week,  and  that  the  rebel  forces  ar 
being  rapidly  augmented  by  a  lawless  class  attracted 
by  the  possibilities  of  wholesale  looting." 

The  international  institute  of  agriculture  wit 
headquarters  at  Rome,  reports  that  the  grain  cropp 
for  the  northern  hemisphere  this  year  show  a  markeB 
increase  over  1911.  The  total  increases  coverink 
all  countries  are  six  per  cent,  for  wheat,  twenty-twl 
for  rye,  six  for  barley,  twenty-one  for  oats  an  I 
twenty-two  for  corn. 


NOTICES. 

The  appointed  time  for  holding  the  next  meeting 
at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  will  be  next  First-day,  Twelft 
Month  15th,  at  3.45  p.  m. 

Copies  of  the  "Life  of  John  H.  Dillingham 
may  still  be  had  at  Friends'  Book  Store.  The  priil 
is  $1.00,  or  if  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  mail,  $1.1 1 

J.  Henry  Bartlett.I 

Friends'  Religious  and  Moral  Almanac  rcj 
1913  is  now  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  3(1 
Arch  Street,  Phila.  Price  4  cents,  by  mail  5  cent, 
per  dozen  30  cents,  by  mail  38  cents.  With  pap 
cover  5  cents,  by  mail 6  cents.;  per  dozen  40  cent: 
by  mail  49  cents.  Friends'  Card  Calendar  5  centii 
by  mail  10  cents;  per  dozen  by  mail  90  cents. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  w  j 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadi  I 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  i 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fa 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  ea  j 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  W< 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.] 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Bristol,  Penna.,  on  tj 
twenty-fourth  day  of  Eleventh  Month,  1912,  Sar  : 
C.  Roberts,  a  member  of  Fallsington  Monti 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Tenth  Mor 

1,  1912,  Esther  J.  Bedell,  wife  of  Samuel  Bedi 
aged  seventy-one  years  and  nineteen  days.  Si 
was  a  beloved  member  of  Pasadena  Monthly  Meeti 
of  Friends.  She  bore  her  years  of  decline  w 
much  Christian  patience,  and  her  sorrowing  relatr  t 
and  friends  are  comforted  in  believing  her  purif  I 
I  spirit,  through  the  mercy  of  her  Saviour,  has  entei  I 
into  that  rest  prepared  for  the  "just  of  all  gene  I 
tions." 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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The  Sensible  Christmas  League. 

If  the  writer  could  conscientiously  en- 
wage  any  kind  of  an  observance  of  the  day 
)mmonly  called  "Christmas"  he  would  at 
ice  join  "The  Sensible  Christmas  League  ". 
his  movement  was  recently  started  by 
rthur  T.  Vance,  Editor  of  Pictorial  Re- 
ew,  New  York,  and  personal  appeals  to 
;lp  it  forward  have  been  sent  to  other 
litors,  one  of  which  was  received  by  The 

MEND. 

The  object  and  method  of  this  "new 
form"  can  best  be  stated  perhaps  by  quot- 
g  the  pledge  which  each  person  desiring 
become  a  member  of  the  league  is  re- 
lested  to  sign.  It  is  as  follows:  "  I  will  be 
•ave  enough  to  give  only  where  love  and 
'mpathy  and  helpfulness  make  giving  worth 
hile.  I  will  not  turn  Christmas  day  into 
day  of  barter  and  exchange.  I"  will  make 
lose  whom  I  love  and  who  love  me  happy, 
id  bring  joy,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  those 
ho  otherwise  would  have  no  joy — to  the 
)or,  the  lonely,  the  ill,  the  old,  the  friend- 
ss  and  the  helpless  ". 

Those  who  do  not  believe  that  any  par- 
cular  significance  attaches  to  the  twenty- 
fth  day  of  Twelfth  Month,  and  who  there- 
ire  consistently  abstain  from  any  special 
icoghition  of  the  day,  have  no  need  to  join 
ich  a  league,  however  fully  they  may  be 
i  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  pledge  which 
is  circulating.  Some,  however,  do  not 
:em  to  feel  conscientiously  restrained  from 
taring  in  the  customary  observances  of  the 
ay,  who  nevertheless  admit  the  force  of 
lany  if  not  all  of  the  objections  which  can 
s  brought  against  it.  If  these  cannot  be 
rought  to  the  higher  ground  of  consistently 
:fusing  to  give  any  recognition  to  that  day, 


in  its  "church  calendar"  sense,  they  cei- 
tainly  should  be  encouraged  to  such  an  ob- 
servance of  it  as  is  specified  in  the  pledge 
of  "  The  Sensible  Christmas  League  ".  The 
burden,  the  bondage,  the  very  insincerity 
often,  of  giving  gifts,  measured  too  frequent- 
ly by  the  value  of  what  is  expected  to  be 
received  in  return,— all  of  this  is  a  thing 
from  which  an  "emancipation  proclamation" 
should  at  once  be  issued  by  every  professed 
follower  of  Christ. 

This  may  be  a  suitable  place  and  time  for 
a  few  words  of  conscientious  objection  to 
all  recognition  of  "Christmas".  The  name 
and  the  time  suggest  the  Romish-heathen 
origin  of  the  day,  and  carry  us  back  in 
thought  to  the  date  when  an  empire  became 
"Christian"  in  a  day.  This  was  followed  by 
successful  wars  of  conquest,  bringing  under 
the  rule  of  a  nominal  Christian  Emperor 
great  bodies  of  heathen  peoples,  who  must 
be  induced  to  accept  the  new  religion.  One 
way  to  make  this  easy  for  them  was  the 
adoption  of  their  great  festival  day — the 
day  of  the  re-birth  of  the  sun,  observed  with 
abhorrent  licentious  practices — and  the  giv- 
ing it  a  Christian  name,  and  at  the  same 
time  mixing  some  rites  of  a  degenerate 
church  with  other  heathen  ceremonies  in 
its  celebration.  It  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
that  period  in  which  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 
tian worship  was  being  choked  in  a  mass  of 
ceremonialism.  Why  should  any  Protest- 
ant regard  or  observe  a  "mass-day" — even 
Christ-mass? 

As  to  celebrating  an  event  rather  than  a 
day,  which  is  the  usual  plea  when  confronted 
with  the  overwhelming  testimony  that 
Christ  was  not  born  on  that  day,  may  it 
not  be  that  the  New  Testament  is  purposely 
silent  on  the  date  of  the  "Advent"  to  pre- 
vent the  very  superstitious  regard  for  the 
time  which  at  length  came  to  prevail?  If 
the  apostles  and  the  believers  of  their  age 
had  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  outward- 
ness of  the  Jewish  rites  in  order  to  see 
the  full  significance  of  spiritual  worship, 
is  it  any  marvel  if  they  were  divinely  re- 
strained from  instituting  a  new  set  of  "holy 
days" — fast  or  feast-days — to  be  observed 
by  Christians?  To  the  true  Christian  every 
day  should  be  both  a  feast  and  a  fast-day — 
a  feasting  on  the  true  Bread  from  heaven 
and  an  abstaining  from  all  evil — and  every 


morning  should  be  an  "advent"  morning, 
in  which  a  sense  of  Christ  re-born  within  is 
experienced.  Much  as  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  meant  to  this  world,  the  eventful 
day  of  his  earthly  career  was  that  on  which 
He  cried  "It  is  finished",  and  gave  up  his 
earthly  life  on  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

The  observance  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
this  month  as  celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  church  to  fix  an  unknown  date, 
and  all  who  recognize  it  are  contributing 
to  the  perpetuation  of  that  which  is  false 
to  fact.  While  no  one  knows  in  what  month 
the  event  occurred,  much  more  reason  can 
be  shown  for  placing  it  in  some  other  month 
than  in  this  one  in  which  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place.  Not  only  is  the 
day  historically  false,  but  so  much  of  myth 
has  been  associated  with  its  observance  that 
many  persons  appear  to  regard  it  as  a  day 
on  which  particular  license  is  given  to  de- 
ceive the  innocent  and  confiding  children. 
The  way  it  is  observed  by  most,  even  in 
this  Christian  land,  is  far  from  being  truly 
Christian  in  character. 

If  the  day  were  rightly  observed  against 
such  observance  would  still  remain  the  great 
objection  that  it  tends  to  draw  away  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  outward,  and  to  bring 
Christians  into  a  condition  similar  to  that 
of  the  Galatians,  to  whom  Paul  wrote,  "  Ye 
observe  days  and  months  and  times  and 
years.  1  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  1  have  be- 
stowed upon  you  labor  in  vain". 

By  all  means  reform  the  manner  of  ob- 
serving the  day — better  yet,  refuse  to  ob- 
serve it  in  any  manner.  E.  P.  S. 


Compulsory  Military  Training. 

In  No.  19  of  the  present  volume  an  arti- 
cle appeared  entitled  "Conscription  in  the 
Colonies",  which  was  taken  from  The  Friend 
(London).  In  it  mention  was  made  of  the 
case  of  a  young  man  named  Edward  Roy 
Krygger,  who  had  been  brought  before 
the  Court  at  Ballarat  in  Australia  for  de- 
clining to  report  for  military  training  under 
what  is  known  as  a  National  Defence  Act. 
Young  Krygger  is  not  a  Friend  but  appears 
to  have  been  considerably  associated  with 
Friends.  A  Friend  in  Australia  has  kindly 
forwarded  a  marked  copy  of  a  large  daily 
paper  containing  a  lengthy  account  of  the 
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proceedings  at  court  in  this  case.  The  clear 
testimony  of  the  lad  both  on  the  subject  of 
war  and  that  of  oaths  seems  well  worth  re- 
producing in  The  Friend.  As  it  appeared 
in  the  secular  paper  it  follows: 

When  the  case  came  before  the  police  court  at 
Ballarat  East,  Krygger,  who  is  not  yet  eighteen 
years  of  age,  but  conducted  his  own  case,  was  asked 
what  explanations  he  had  to  give  for  failing  to  at- 
tend drill,  and  he  said:  "I  decline  to  render  military 
service  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God. 
I  spend  all  my  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures." 
The  police  magistrate  asked  him  if  he  would  go  into 
the  witness  box  and  give  evidence  on  his  own  be- 
half. He  said  he  would,  and  when  asked  to  take  the 
Bible  in  his  right  hand  he  said,  "It  is  against  the 
Scriptures  to  take  an  oath,"  and  he  made  affirma- 
tion as  directed  by  the  magistrate.  Then  the  follow- 
ing took  place,  according  to  the  affidavit  of  Krygger : 

The  magistrate  then  asked  me,  "What  are  the 
grounds  of  your  objections  to  military  training?"  I 
answered,  "All  my  spare  time  is  occupied  in  reading 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  against  my  conscience  and  the 
Word  of  God  to  attend  drill."  The  magistrate  asked 
me  why  it  was  against  the  Word  of  God,  and  I 
answered:  "The  Scriptures  tell  us,  if  thine  enemy 
smite  thee  on  the  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 
We  have  to  do  good  to  those  who  hate  us,  and  espe- 
cially we  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  in  the  last  days 
there  shall  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  but  the 
children  of  God  are  not  troubled  by  these  things.  We 
are  told  that  we  are  to  be  in  the  world,  but  not  of 
the  world.  "Those  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.".  .  .  .  The  magistrate  asked  me, 
"  Do  you  affirm  that  it  is  your  honest  belief  that  it  is 
wrong  to  serve  as  a  cadet?"  I  answered,  "Yes;  if  I 
want  to  obey  God  I  think  I  am  exempted  on  account 
of  conscientious  objections."  But  the  magistrate 
said,  "No,  not  in  peace  time." 

The  case  was  adjourned.  Defendant's  evidence 
on  the  second  occasion  was  as  follows: — 

"Attendance  at  drill  is  against  my  conscience  and 
the  Word  of  God.  If  thine  enemy  smite  thee  on  one 
cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  is  part  of  my  religion. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  purchased  me  with  his 
own  body.  He  delivered  me  and  gave  me  power  to 
become  a  son  of  God,  and  left  me  a  free  agent  to 
choose  whether  to  serve  Him  or  not.  Anything, 
therefore,  such  as  compulsory  military  training,  is 
anti-Christ,  and  is  not  following  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Therefore  I  can  have  no  part  in  the  matter  what- 
ever. I  put  military  training  on  the  same  footing 
as  gambling.  To  me  it  is  as  much  a  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  gambling,  racing,  or  any  other  sin;  no 
matter  what  it  might  be,  God  makes  no  allowance 
for  sin.  If  I  went  to  military  training  I  would  be 
prohibited  from  the  full  exercise  of  my  religion.  My 
object  in  life  is  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  as  the  Apostles  did,  and,  when  I  have  been 
thoroughly  taught,  to  go  forth  and  do  the  same 
works  as  Jesus  did — destroy  the  works  of  the  devil, 
not  with  armies  and  navies,  but  with  the  power  of 
the  Word.  Military  training  would  cut  me  off  from 
God.  Sixty-four  hours'  drill  a  year  would  prohibit 
the  free  exercise  of  my  religion." 

As  the  appeal  was  decided  against  him, 
it  may  now  be  that  this  conscientious  Chris- 
tian lad  is  serving  a  term  in  prison  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  convictions.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  many  of  our  own  lads  would  be 
thus  faithful.  E.  P.  S. 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  SONG  OP  SILENCE. 

I  heard  the  Song  of  Silence  in  the  freshness  of  the 
Spring, 

When  the  south-wind  wakened  all  the  sleeping 
flowers; 

And  I  heard  it  sweetly  crooning  in  the  moonlit  har- 
vest fields, 
In  the  coolness  of  the  pleasant  dewy  hours. 

I  heard  the  Song  of  Silence  in  the  brown  October 
woods, 

When  all  within  the  forest  lay  quite  still; 
And  I  heard  it  in  the  quiet  of  the  snowflakes'  downy 
fall, 

As  they  gently  clothed  in  white  each  rounding  hill. 

And  I've  heard  the  Song  of  Silence  in  the  ocean's 
awful  roar, 

And  I've  heard  it  as  I  climbed  the  mountain  trail; 
But  the  song  it  never  varies  with  the  season  or  the 
place, 

It  sings  the  self-same  message,  on  the  hill  or  in  the 
vale. 

Deep  is  this  Song  of  Silence — as  deep  as  heaven's 
blue, 

And  it  has  the  sweet,  sweet  sadness  of  the  dove, 
And  it  sings  right  on  forever,  until  the  end  of  time — 
For  the  song  is  called  Eternity,  and  the  Singer's 
name  is  Love! 

—Martha  England  Murphey. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  First  Month  14,  1912. 


For  "  The  Fkiend." 

From  Shore  to  Shore. 


CHAS.  E.  GAUSE. 

Children  who  live  inland  are  oftener 
desirous  I  think  of  seeing  the  ocean  than  of 
seeing  mountains,  supposing  mountains  to 
be  also  outside  their  experience,  and  when 
seen  the  ocean  impresses  them  more  than 
forests  or  plains  or  the  purple  dome  of  night. 
As  with  children  so  is  it  usually  in  this 
matter  with  older  people.  Nothing  else 
in  nature  so  powerfully  sets  our  fancy  work- 
ing as  the  sea.  It  excites  the  instinct  to 
explore.  We  wonder  what  lies  beyond  the 
ocean  rim  and  beneath  its  tossing  surface; 
and  though  we  come  to  know  that  it  merely 
stretches  on  and  on  to  other  countries  and 
that  one  circle  of  its  waste  is  much  like  any 
other,  and  though  we  learn  that  its  depths 
are  equally  dark  and  dense,  silent,  motion- 
less and  unpoetic  with  those  of  earth,  yet 
we  never  lose  the  vision  of  islands  lifting 
fronded  palms,  of  coral  groves  lying  deep 
in  the  wave,  of  gulfs  enchanted  where  the 
siren  sings.  Viewed  from  shore  the  ocean 
is  nearly  everybody's  admiration,  but  in 
the  matter  of  traveling  upon  it  how  unlike 
upon  different  natures  are  its  influences! 
They  range  from  fear  and  repulsion  to  a 
lure  stronger  than  that  of  the  wild.  Ac- 
quaintance, it  is  true,  may  remove  that  fear, 
and  the  fascination  also  may  fade  with  time 
and  familiarity.  Many  who  profess  the 
highest  enjoyment  of  a  voyage  travel,  it 
would  seem  not  very  consistently,  on  the 
fastest  boats,  and  those  who  follow  naviga- 
tion as  a  calling  usually  tire  of  it,  though  at 
first  they  may  have  gone  forth  singing 

"  I'm  on  the  sea,  I'm  on  the  sea, 
I  am  where  I  would  ever  be." 

(  It  is  in  fact  a  place  of  lost  enthusiasms,  a 
Lorelei  that  draws  many  an  ambition  to 
shipwreck.  Yet  it  remains  true  that  people 
who  have  not  shattered  their  love  of  ocean 
by  too  close  acquaintance  with  it  remain 


more  or  less  heirs  of  the  seafaring  spii 
and  never  quite  outgrow  the  pirate  instinc 
When  opportunity  comes  they  are  foui 
among  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ship  [ 

There  is  much  to  recommend  a  holid;| 
voyage,  rest,  pure  air,  abundant  food,  tir  I 
for  sleep  and  gentle  exercise,  for  reading  a;  i 
writing,  for  meeting  agreeable  people.  Ti 
same  kind  of  incident  from  day  to  day  a:| 
from  voyage  to  voyage  diverts  one's  <l 
tention;  the  passing  of  porpoises,  plungil 
and  leaping  in  a  straight  course  as  if  on  pre! 
ing  business  but  enjoying  a  frolic  by  tl 
way;  a  flight  of  gulls  or  Mother  Care;! 
chickens  so  far  from  land  as  to  rouse  on  I 
pity  at  the  thought  of  the  long  flight  thithi 
whereas  the  birds  are  least  at  home  on  shol 
a  whale  throwing  jets  of  water  into  the  I 
as  if  he  were  a  living  engine  puffing  steafc 
or,  what  the  writer  has  always  wished  i 
vain  to  see,  an  iceberg,  seemingly  escap  I 
from  captivity  under  the  Frost  King,  It 
in  reality  a  prisoner  of  wind  and  curnb 
moving  to  execution  under  the  tyrant 
t  he  tropics.  How  engaging  too  is  the  va  *■ 
ing  color  of  the  ocean!  Under  cloud  at 
rain  its  gray  hue  gives  one  a  sense  of  isolati I 
and  dreariness;  you  realize  the  aptness  al 
force  of  Longfellow's 

"On  the  desolate  rainy  seas." 
Or  in  sunshine  its  cobalt  blue  brings  ill; 
the  heart  such  cheer,  such  exultation;  c' 
cannot  tire  of  watching  the  white  foam, 
the  vessel  tosses  the  water  aside,  roll 
upon   the   superb   ultramarine.  Whetl 
the  rotary  motion  at  the  stern  gives  w 
a  different  refractive  power  I  do  not  knc 
but  sometimes  across  the  entire  Atlanl 
behind  a  steamer  streams  a  mile  or  two|j 
boiling,  beryl-green,  foam-embroidered  wal 
Whatever  the  rest  of  the  ocean  may  be  t!  I 
lane  is  green.    Under  the  magic  touch  I 
darkness  these  trailing  garments  of  the  ni:|I 
seem  spread  with  snowy  plumes  and  III 
and  at  times  are  strewn  with  gleaming  jeujl 
of  phosphorescence.    There  is  someth  p 
eerie  about  the  sea  at  night.    Go  a  li'l 
apart  from  the  lights  of  the  cabin  and  frl 
the  company  of  passengers  and  feel  I 
power  of  loneliness. 

While  the  great  stars  globe  themsel  |s 
in  heaven,  and  the  bow  of  the  ship  rhyth  j- 
cally  rises  and  falls,  and  the  seaman  gj 
watch  cries  in  his  dreary  voice  "All's  We.fc 
your  thought  is  almost  forced  to  turn  uj  I 
the  tragedies  of  the  sea,  not  so  much  I 
loss  of  an  occasional  vessel,  tragic  as  t  I 
is,  as  the  pitiless  acts  of  piracy  and  i 
slave  trade,  the  heroisms  of  exploratip 
the  passion  and  sacrifice  in  naval  warfM 
World-pain,  a  realization  of  the  suffer  g 
life  has  cost,  often  so  needlessly,  it  wo  i 
seem,  will  grip  your  heart  and  make  t 
"heave  with  the  heaving  of  the  deep." 

Except  in  the  steerage  the  Atlantic  ste; 
ers  are  socially  not  highly  cosmopolitan, 
usually  hears  only  two  or  three  languaj 
but  it  was  our  surmise  this  summer  tf 
had  a  handful  of  Americans  been  wantil 
Scandinavia  might   have  claimed  evel 
body  on  board  the  Hellig  Olav.    As  Scar  pi 
navians  are  self-respecting  and  saving,  a 
third  cabin  on  their  vessels  (not  steeragtli 
you  please,  they  say)  is  well  enough  ift 
nished  and  kept  to  do  for  almost  anyboj'. 
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Slavic  emigrants  are  not  carried.  That 
nakes  a  great  difference.  From  the  upper 
leek  of  a  steamer  sailing  from  a  continental 
tort  of  Europe  one  may  look  down  on  a 
(right  day  and  see  the  steerage  folk  in 
incouth  garb  pitching  coins,  wrestling, 
tolidly  smoking,  listening  to  an  agitator, 
ating  raw  fish,  picking  lice  out  of  their 
hildren's  hair.  Not  so  on  the  Hellig  Olav. 
\.  decently  dressed  throng  on  such  a  day 
rauld  be  engaged  in  reading,  in  quiet  talk, 
n  playing  games,  in  dancing,  in  holding 
ervice.  Every  day  the  band  played  among 
hem,  just  as  it  played  in  the  other  two 
abins,  and  every  day  one  or  another  of 
everal  pastors  who  were  traveling  second 
r  third  class, — and  none  happened  to  be 
raveling  first  class, — held  a  religious  meet- 
ig.  We  understood  the  pastors  were 
wedish  and  like  most  Danes  and  Norwegian 
/ere  Lutheran  in  denomination.  Their 
ppearance  was  greatly  in  their  favor, 
jarned,  earnest,  devout.  A  Swedish  woman 
n  board  told  us  about  one  of  their  clergy 
i  America  who  had  several  times  been 
emarkably  preserved  from  harm.  After 
aking  passage  on  a  certain  boat  at  one  time 
e  felt  a  stoppage  and  best  satisfied  to  cancel 
he  engagement.  That  ship  met  disaster 
i  the  North  Sea  and  nearly  all  on  board 
erished.  Again  when  he  was  traveling 
/ith  a  party  of  fellow-workers  in  this 
ountry  and  all  during  a  ten-minute  stop 
ad  left  the  train  for  a  walk  on  the  station 
latform,  he  felt  inwardly  advised  not  to 
oard  the  train  again.  His  companions 
emonstrated  with  him,  feared  he  might  be 
blowing  a  misapprehension,  called  at- 
ention  to  the  fact  that  they  were  about 
he  Master's  work,  and  so  urged  his  going 
n  that  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  of  the 
ar  meaning  to  comply.  Instantly  the 
heck  came  again.  Though  the  train  was 
l  motion  he  stepped  off,  he  watched  it  pass 
p  the  track,  he  saw  it  go  upon  a  bridge, 
reak  through,  and  fall  into  a  chasm. 
Foreign-born  people  crossing  the  Atlantic 
astward  are  usually  better-to-do  than 
migrants  coming  westward.  The  former 
nay  originally  have  been  as  poor  and  ig- 
lorant  as  the  latter,  but  after  a  few  years  in 
he  New  World  are  apt  to  be  going  back  in 
riodest  plenty  to  visit  relatives.  We  had 
mong  us  this  summer  such  a  man  from 
lorthern  New  Jersey.  His  son  Willie  was 
('oung  America  all  over,  noisy,  pushing, 
rrepressible,  but  Willie's  intentions  were 
;ood.  At  the  water  cooler  one  day  he  said, 
This  is  what  1  like.  My  father  drinks 
>eer,  but  1  don't,  and  1  ain't  going  to  smoke, 
ither.  Father  hasn't  much  education,  he 
ame  over  so  young,  but  he's  made  quite  a 
ot  of  money  in  the  ice  cream  business,  and 
le's  going  to  send  me  to  Yale."  In  contrast 
o  Willie  was  a  third-cabin  lad  from  Chicago 
>f  such  gentle  manners  and  pathetic  face, 
hin  and  pale  from  recent  appendicitis  and 
lesperate  seasickness,  as  to  call  forth  a  good 
leal  of  compassion.  Einer's  father,  after 
wenty-four  years  of  absence,  was  going  back 
o  Christiania  to  see  his  aged  mother.  On 
.11  boats  eating  among  first-class  passengers 
s  too  frequent  and  abundant.  Some  kick- 
haw  or  drink  is  always  circulating  .  Fruit 
>n  the  Hellig  Olav  was  especially  in  pro- 


fusion, but  as  it  had  to  be  bought  by  other 
passengers  two  or  three  in  the  first  cabin 
saw  to  it  that  Einer  was  fairly  well  supplied. 
One  day  he  was  brought  up  to  see  our 
quarters,  and  meeting  a  gentleman  from 
Kansas  City  who  had  become  interested  in 
him  and  being  introduced  to  a  few  others, 
Einer  exclaimed,  "Why,  I'm  getting  to  know 
all  the  first-class  people."  On  seeing  the 
bathing  facilities  he  said,  "  I  try  to  keep 
clean,  but  it  isn't  easy  where  there  are  so 
many.  You  see  my  handkerchief  is  soiled. 
Well,  I  have  five  others  but  they're  all  in  our 
trunk  and  I  can't  get  at  it,  so  this  one  has 
to  do  for  the  whole  voyage.  It's  awfully 
kind  of  you  to  give  me  oranges.  They  were 
all  I  could  eat  for  a  v/hile.  1  wonder  you 
care  for  me,  I'm  only  a  little  third-class  boy." 

Among  people  of  this  sort  it  is  not  hard  to 
catch  glimpses  into  lives  that,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  breathe  "  the  still  sad  music 
of  humanity."  It  seemed  thus  in  the  case 
of  a  sturdy  young  Finn  who  had  left  home 
as  a  sailor-boy  at  the  age  of  twelve,  had 
sailed  up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  coasts 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia,  had  driven  in 
Chicago  one  of  Borden's  eight  hundred  milk 
wagons,  and  now  after  seventeen  years  of 
absence  was  going  back  to  parents  and 
brother  and  sisters.  "They  don't  know  I'm 
coming,"  he  said,  "  I  didn't  dare  tell  them 
for  fear  my  father  and  mother  couldn't 
stand  the  good  news."  There  was  the  case 
too  of  a  young  Norwegian  we  met  in  Trond- 
hjem.  He  said,  "  My  mother  was  very  sick 
and  the  doctor  said  she  was  dying,  worrying 
to  see  me.  When  the  word  came  I  was  in 
New  York  buying  goods  for  our  store  in 
Tacoma;  so  I  hurried  home  to  Christiania, 
and  now,  though  I'm  going  back  to  America, 
the  doctor  says  1  have  added  five  years  to 
her  life." 

It  was  otherwise  with  a  Swedish  woman 
who  sat  by  us  on  shipboard.  Numerous 
visits  had  taken  off  the  edge  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  going  home.  Every  morning  she 
protested  she  was  homesick  for  New  York, 
wanted  to  see  her  husband  and  her  pet 
chicken.  A  Danish  couple,  frankly  glad 
to  be  childless,  had  their  darling  with  them 
in  the  form  of  a  Pomeranian  spitz.  It 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  first  cabin 
except  meals  in  the  dining-saloon.  The 
little  lady,  as  everybody,  following  its 
owners,  soon  learned  to  call  the  dog,  was 
bathed  every  morning  by  a  stewardess,  had 
its  hair  combed  and  its  teeth  brushed,  and 
then  walked  on  deck  with  "daddy."  This 
caused  a  separation  painful  to  the  mistress, 
who,  settled  in  her  chair,  would  implore  the 
little  lady  to  "come  to  Momsa."  In  truth 
it  was  a  "fetching"  little  brute,  and  every- 
body who  made  its  acquaintance  came  in  for 
a  share  of  pretty  favors,  although  Momsa 
declared  the  attentions  it  received  were 
just  ruining  its  manners. 

The  inanity  of  this  behavior  was  em- 
phasized by  being  placed  in  comparison 
with  the  energy  and  reasonableness  of  a 
young  Norwegian  woman  who  was  going  to 
Christiania  for  a  brief  holiday.  Her  father, 
the  first  premier  of  Norway  after  its  separa- 
tion from  Sweden,  is  a  prominent  statesman. 
The  daughter  was  educated  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Christiania  and  Oxford,  is  familiar 


with  court  life,  but  prefers  library  work  as  a 
means  of  helping  children.  Coming  to 
America  to  observe  methods,  she  was  asked 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Library  in  New  York  to 
lend  a  hand.  This  she  did,  and  has  found 
the  employment,  for  which  her  refined, 
vivacious,  sympathetic  nature  and  the  use 
of  six  or  seven  languages  fit  her,  too  delight- 
ful to  be  given  up.  It  was  her  intention  to 
stay  in  our  country  only  a  few  months;  now 
it  may  become  her  home. 

Sarah  M.  Grimke's  Summary  of  Sermons  by 
Several  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  190.) 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  held 
in  London,  1827,  to  the  Quarterly  and 
Monthly   Meetings   of  Friends    in  Great 
Britain  and  elsewhere. 
Dear  Friends: 

We  who  have  been  permitted  to  assemble 
to  transact  the  concerns  of  this  meeting, 
have  reverently  to  acknowledge  that  it  has 
been  good  for  us  that  we  have  come  together. 
It  has  been  a  comfort  to  behold  the  counte- 
nances one  of  another,  and  to  be  sensible 
of  the  prevalence  of  that  Christian  love  and 
fellowship  which  invigorate  the  mind,  as 
we  pass  along  the  arduous  path  of  life.  And 
we  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  inform  all  our 
beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  that  the  Lord, 
in  his  continued  mercy,  has  enabled  us  to 
proceed  in  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting 
in  much  brotherly  love. 

What  then,  dear  friends,  prevents  our 
becoming  wholly  a  spiritually-minded  people, 
a  church,  though  small,  well  compacted  and 
fitted  together,  and  built  up  in  Christ  Jesus, 
our  Lord?  We  fear  that  sin  and  trans- 
gression are  separating  some  amongst  us 
from  Him,  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
becoming  living  branches  in  the  true  vine. 

0  that  such  would  apply  in  faith  to  the  great 
Physician,  unto  Him  who  has  loved  us 
freely,  who  would  heal  our  diseases,  and 
present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of 
his  glory.  May  we  all  narrowly  examine 
ourselves  in  the  light  of  Christ,  and  see  how 
far  we  are  engaged  each  to  do  his  part  well 
that  we  may  as  a  religious  body,  shine  with 
brightness,  with  that  brightness,  which  if 
the  fault  were  not  our  own,  the  Lord  in  his 
unmerited  goodness  would  cause  to  break 
forth  amongst  us. 

Vital  Christianity  consisteth  not  in  words 
but  in  power,  and  however  important  it  is 
that  we  have  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  this  availeth  not 
unless  we  are  regenerated  by  the  power  of 
the  Holv  Ghost.  We  therefore  tenderly 
entreat  all  to  wait  in  humble  faith  for  its 
quickening  influence,  and  to  seek  to  have 
their  hearts  conlrited  before  the  Lord.  1  hen 
we  believe  that  they  will  know  for  them- 
selves of  his  great  goodness;  and  as  they 
continue,  from  time  to  time,  profiting  bv 
what  they  learn  in  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation,'  but  not  trusting  to  it,  they  will 
partake  of  that  living  bread  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven;  they  will  drink  of  those 
living  waters  which  nourish  the  soul  unto 
eternal  life.  This  course  of  Christian  ex- 
perience we  earnestly  desire  for  every  one 
amongst  us.    It  is  an  individual  work;  but 

1  it  is  indispensable  for  all.    It  may  often  be 
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slow  in  its  progress;  but  it  is  certain  in  its 
effects;  and  amongst  the  blessed  conse- 
quences which  it  produces,  we  come  to  have 
an  establishment  in  Christ,  resulting  not 
from  any  speculative  system  of  belief,  but 
from  a  heart-felt  acquaintance  with  his 
power  inwardly  revealed  to  the  soul. 

When  assailed  by  false  doctrines,  or  when 
in  the  support  of  our  views  of  Christian 
practice,  trials  are  our  portion,  knowing  in 
whom  we  have  believed,  we  can  look,  in 
humble  but  firm  reliance,  unto  Him.  Resig- 
nation under  the  varied  trials  incident  to 
human  life  is  often  the  happy  attainment  of 
the  patient,  Christian  traveler;  these  may 
arise  to  him  from  outward  afflictions,  or 
from  the  privation  of  the  society  of  faithful 
Christian  friends:  he  may  be  cast  down  from 
not  feeling  those  evidences  of  the  love  of 
God,  or  of  the  clear  guidance  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  which  his  soul  would  desire.  But 
a  frequent  recurrence  to  past  mercies,  and  to 
numberless  blessings  still  bestowed  upon  us, 
should  warm  the  heart  with  gratitude,  and 
animate  it  with  the  belief  that  all  these 
things  will  be  blessed  as  means  by  which  we 
may  become  of  the  pure  in  heart,  who  shall 
see  God. 

Wait,  then,  dear  Friends  upon  Him;  be  of 
good  courage,  and  He  will  strengthen  your 
hearts. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  effects  of  a 
Saviour's  love  should  be  often  considering 
whether  they  are  making  an  open  confession 
of  Him  before  men,  and  cherishing  the  desire 
that  others  may  become  full  partakers  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  We  speak  not 
here  of  the  preaching  of  the  word,  highly  as 
we  esteem  this,  when  exercised  in  the  power 
and  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  that  faith- 
ful adherence  to  sound  principle  and  con- 
sistent practice,  of  which,  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  world,  we  ought  to  give  proof,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  very  important  that  we 
abide  in  true  humility  and  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord;  and  that  we  reverently  and 
patiently  wait  to  know  the  service  assigned 
to  us  in  the  church.  All,  if  they  are  faithful 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  light  of  Truth, 
may  be  employed  in  its  service;  and  as  they 
order  their  conversation  aright,  though  it 
may  be  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  others 
seeing  their  good  works,  may  be  led  to 
glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

We  have  in  this  meeting  been  led  to  the 
reflection  that  one  of  the  benefits  of  religious 
society  is,  that  it  places  us  under  the  care 
one  of  another,  and  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  watch  over  each  other  for  good.  When 
we  see  any  of  our  brethren  or  sisters  over- 
taken with  a  fault,  or  neglecting  an  import- 
ant duty,  we  ought  to  cherish  a  solicitude 
for  their  improvement;  and  in  that  love 
which  would  lead  them  to  Christ,  to  offer 
such  counsel  or  encouragement  as  we  may 
think  best  calculated  to  help  them.  Much 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  advice  is 
offered;  and  on  our  embracing  the  light  op- 
poitunity  to  convey  it.  If  it  should  not 
immediately  have  a  salutary  effect,  we  are 
not  to  be  too  much  discouraged;  we  ought 
to  take  heed  that  we  become  not  impatient 
or  discomposed,  but  repeat  our  efforts  in 
the  spirit  of  love  and  forbearance.  The 
result  of  this  Christian  concern  for  our 


friends,  is  often  greater  than  is  at  the  time 
apparent.  In  the  exercise  of  this  duty,  it 
becomes  those  who  have  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  faults  of  others, 
seriously  to  consider  on  all  occasions  whether 
they  ought  not  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  them 
before  they  disclose  the  matter  to  another: — 
at  the  same  time  we  believe  it  has  often 
happened  that  the  lengthened  concealment 
of  the  errors  of  our  friends  from  those  who 
were  best  qualified  to  advise  them,  has  been 
productive  of  serious  injury,  which  might 
have  been  prevented  by  an  early,  yet  pru- 
dent disclosure  to  those  of  greater  ex- 
perience. 

And  we  recommend  to  such  of  our  young 
Friends  as  know  and  approve  that  which  is 
excellent,  and  may  have  been  strengthened 
in  some  small  degree  to  practice  it,  not  to 
shrink  from  modestly  yet  faithfully  counsel- 
ling their  associates  in  early  life,  when  they 
may  be  deviating  from  the  path  of  duty. 
A  tender  caution  may  be  received  with  pe- 
culiar advantage,  when  those  to  whom  it  is 
given  know  that  their  counsellors  are  still 
alike  subject  to  the  same  temptations  to 
which  they  are  exposed;  and  when,  as  may 
sometimes  happen,  the  relative  as  well  as 
the  social  tie,  may  call  for  the  extension  of 
a  hand  of  help. 

There  is  a  humility  and  sweetness  com- 
bined with  a  noble  firmness  of  character 
arising  from  the  expansive  influence  of 
Christian  love,  which  ought  to  actuate  all 
our  endeavors  for  the  good  of  others. 

Strive  then,  dear  Friends,  that  in  your 
benevolent  exertions  to  promote  the  tem- 
poral, the  moral  or  the  religious  welfare  of 
your  fellow-men,  your  whole  conduct  may 
be  marked  by  an  unobtrusive  Christian 
temper;  that,  when  associated  with  your 
Friends  and  neighbors  on  these  occasions 
it  may  be  manifest  that  your  great  concern  is 
to  live  under  the  influence  of  that  Wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  which  is  pure,  peaceable 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy,  full  of 
mercy  and  full  of  good  fruits.  The  pure 
exercise  of  Christian  kindness  brings  with 
it  its  own  reward,  but  to  be  pure  it  must 
have  its  origin  in  the  love  of  God,  which 
produces  love  to  man;  and  the  satisfaction 
is  never  so  great,  the  efforts  never  so  steady, 
as  when  we  continually  bear  in  mind,  that 
we  are  to  commit  all  our  exertions  to  the 
blessing  of  Him  whose  providential  eye  is 
over  all,  and  who  is  continually  caring  for 
the  workmanship  of  his  holy  hand. 

Our  friends  in  Ireland  and  each  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  in  America  have  been 
brought  to  our  remembrance  with  feelings 
of  Christian  love  by  the  reading  of  the 
Epistles  which  they  have  respectively  ad- 
dressed to  us.  It  has  been  very  acceptable 
to  find  that  our  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  are  in  various  places  alive  to 
the  enormities  of  Slavery;  and  diligent  in 
their  endeavors  to  expose  the  iniquity  of 
the  internal  slave  trade,  carried  on  in  the 
southern  and  southwestern  States  of  the 
Union.  The  desolating  and  widely  ex- 
tended effects  of  this  dreadful  traffic, 
whether  we  turn  our  attention  to  Africa,  to 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands  or  to 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  are  indeed  enormous 


and  mournfully  distressing.    Much  remair 
to  be  done  before  this  foul  disgrace  is  r<  >| 
moved  from  the  Christian  name;  but  w  n 
are  comforted  in  believing  that  not  only  i  |i 
this  country  but  elsewhere,  the  cause  of  tr 
oppressed  is  gaining  ground;  and  as  ill 
advocates  continue  to  labor  with  zeal  anl  I 
perseverance  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  vd  1 
entertain  no  doubt  that  they  will  have  fres< 
cause   to   rejoice;   and   that,  ultimately 
Slavery,  with  the  vices  resulting  from  ill 
will  be  unknown  amongst  the  subjects  <l 
those  governments  where  the  pure  and  ju: 
precepts  of  Christianity  are  professed. 

The  amount  of  the  sufferings  of  oi  I 
members,  as  reported  to  this  Meeting,  iill 
eluding  the  charges  of  distraint,  is  upwarc  1! 
of  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  pound  L 

We  have  no  cause  to  believe  that  oi  11! 
ancient  testimony  against  all  ecclesiastic;  i 
demands  is  losing  ground  amongst  us,  bi  I 
we  think  it  right  to  revive  in  your  remen  ] 
brance  those  considerations  which  led  to  iill 
adoption,  and  which  induced  our  pioi  j 
predecessors  to  undergo  many  and  grievoi!  j 
hardships,  in  its  support.    You  know,  b< II 
loved  friends,  that  it  has  been  the  unifonj  j 
belief  of  our  Society  that  our  blessed  Lor  I 
and  Saviour,  by  his  coming,  put  an  end  t  I 
that  priesthood,  and  to  the  provision  fc 
its  support,  as  well  as  to  those  ceremoni; 
usages,  which  were  before  ordained;  an 
that  He  came  to  introduce  a  dispensation 
pure   and   spiritual   in   its   nature.  Th 
present  system  of  tithes,  against  which  oi 
early  Friends,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  born 
testimony,  was  no  institution  of  our  Heavenl 
Head  and  High  Priest,  the  great  Christiaj 
Lawgiver.    It  had  no  existence  in  the  pure;' 
and  earliest  stage  of  his  Church;  but  W2 
gradually  introduced  as  superstition  an 
apostacy  spread  over  the  Christian  work 
It  is  further  our  belief,  and  it  has  bee 
uniformly  that  of  the  Society,  that  th 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  withoi 
money  and  without  price;  that  as  the  gift 
free,  the  exercise  is  to  be  free  also;  that  tr  I 
office  is  to  be  filled  by  those  only  who  fei  I 
themselves  called  of  God  through  the  powc  I 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  in  their  preachin  j 
as  well  as  in  their  circumspect  lives  an  J 
conversation  are  giving  proof  of  this  cal 

Impressed  as  we  are  with  these  views,  w 
feel  ourselves  conscientiously  restrained  froi 
the  payment  of  those  demands  which  ar 
made  for  the  support  of  such  a  system;  c 
from  any  compromise  whereby  such  a  paj 
ment  is  to  be  insured.  A  forced  mainter 
ance  of  an  established  ministry  is,  in  ou 
apprehension,  a  violation  of  those  grea 
privileges  which  God,  in  his  wisdom  an 
goodness,  designed  to  bestow  upon  th 
human  race,  when  he  sent  his  Son  to  redeer 
the  world,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Hoi 
Spirit  to  lead  and  guide  mankind  into  a 
truth. 

Whilst  thus  setting  forth  the  grounds  c 
this  testimony  we  gratefully  remember  th 
kindness  with  which  our  religious  scruple 
are  often  regarded  by  those  who  have  t 
support  and  to  enforce  the  laws  by  which  w 
are  affected.  Dear  friends: — As  we  hav 
been  permitted  at  this  time  unitedly  t 
partake  of  the  mercies  of  our  Heavenl; 
Father,  and  to  feel  our  confidence  in  Hir 
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to  be  renewed,  in  the  belief  that  He  is 
watching  over  us  as  a  religious  Society  for 
good,  may  we  all  so  live  in  his  fear,  that  we 
may  availingly  pray  for  his  blessing;  so 
acknowledge  him  in  all  our  ways,  that  He 
may  direct  our  paths  whilst  here,  and  finally 
grant  us  an  admission  into  his  heavenly 
kingdom  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
In  the  love  of  the  Gospel  we  cordially  bid 
you  farewell. 

[Signed]  J.  F.,  Clerk. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


An  Old-time  Scotch  Boy. — We  have 
heard  of  John  Muir  as  the  naturalist  who 
has  made  our  own  western  country  famous 
by  his  descriptions;  who  has  written  of  the 
Yosemite,  and  of  his  camps  in  the  Sierras; 
and  has  especially  studied  the  action  Of 
glaciers. 

Now,  in  the  last  Atlantic  Monthly,  he 
tells  us  of  his  own  boyhood  in  Scotland, 
and  the  story  is  such  an  interesting  and 
lively  one  that  all  of  Our  Younger  Friends 
would  enjoy  it. 

We  can  almost  see  the  wee  laddie,  who 
was  sent  to  school  before  he  had  completed 
his  third  year!  And  not  to  Kindergarten 
either!  "1  remember,"  he  says —  .  .  . 
I  My  mother  hanging  a  little  green  bag  with 
my  first  book  in  it  around  my  neck,  so  I 
would  not  lose  it,  and  its  blowing  back  in 
the  sea-wind  like  a  flag.  But  before  1 
was  sent  to  school  my  grandfather, .  as  I 
was  told,  had  taught  me  my  letters  from 
shop  signs  across  the  street.  I  can  remem- 
ber distinctly  how  proud  1  was  when  1  had 
spelled  my  way  through  the  little  first  book 
into  the  second,  which  seemed  large  and 
important,  and  so  on  to  the  third.  Going 
from  one  book  to  another  formed  a  grand 
triumphal  advancement,  the  memories  of 
which  still  stand  out  in  clear  relief." 

In  spite  of  these  triumphs,  however,  he 
tells  us  that  after  he  was  five  or  six  years 
old  he  was  always  seeking  for  a  chance  to 
run  off  to  the  seashore  or  the  fields,  for — 
"  I  was  fond  of  everything  that  was  wild,  and 
all  my  life  I've  been  growing  fonder  and 
fonder  of  wild  places  and  wild  creatures. 
Fortunately,  around  my  native  town  of 
Dunbar,  by  the  stormy  North  Sea,  there 
was  no  lack  of  wildness,  though  most  of 
the  land  lay  in  smooth  cultivation.  With 
red-blooded  playmates,  wild  as  myself,  I 
loved  to  wander  in  the  fields  to  hear  the 
birds  sing,  and  along  the  seashore  to  gaze 
and  wonder  at  the  shells  and  seaweeds,  eels 
and  crabs  in  the  pools  among  the  rocks  when 
the  tide  was  low.  And,  best  of  all,  in  glori- 
ous storms  to  watch  the  waves  thundering 
on  the  black  headlands  and  craggy  ruins 
of  the  old  Dunbar  Castle  when  the  sea  and 
the  sky,  the  waves  and  the  clouds,  were 
mingled  together  as  one." 

The  sea  had  its  terrors,  however,  when 
used  instead  of  the  bath  at  home.  "  I  well 
remember  among  the  awful  experiences  of 
childhood  being  taken  by  the  servant  to 
the  seashore  when  I  was  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  stripped  at  the  side  of  a 
deep  pool  in  the  rocks,  plunged  into  it  among 
Crawling  crawfish  and  slippery  wriggling 


snake-like  eels,  and  drawn  up  gasping  and 
shrieking  only  to  be  plunged  down  again 
and  again.  As  the  time  approached  for 
this  terrible  bathing  I  used  to  hide  in  the 
darkest  corners  of  the  house,  and  oftentimes 
a  long  search  was  required  to  find  me.  But 
after  we  were  a  few  years  older  we  enjoyed 
bathing  with  other  boys  as  we  wandered 
along  the  shore,  careful,  however,  not  to 
get  into  a  pool  that  had  an  invisible  boy- 
devouring  monster  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Such  pools,  miniature  maelstroms,  were 
called  'Sookin-in-goats,'  and  were  well 
known  to  most  of  us.  Nevertheless  we  never 
ventured  into  any  pool  on  strange  parts  of 
the  coast  before  we  had  thrust  a  stick  into 
it.  If  the  stick  were  not  pulled  out  of  our 
hands,  we  boldly  entered,  and  enjoyed 
splashing  and  ducking  long  ere  we  had  learn- 
ed to  swim." 

Indeed  they  were  bold  boys,  and  one  can 
hardly  help  a  shiver  in  thinking  of  the  daring 
games  of  roof-climbing  which  he  now  re- 
lates, even  though  it  may  have  been  fine 
training  for  a  future  mountain  climber. 

"The  roof  of  our  house,  as  well  as  the 
crags  and  walls  of  the  old  castle,  offered 
fine  mountaineering  exercise.  Our  bed- 
room was  lighted  by  a  dormer  window.  One 
night  I  opened  it  in  search  of  good  scoot- 
chers*  and  hung  myself  out  over  the  slates, 
holding  on  to  the  sill,  while  the  wind  was 
making  a  balloon  of  my  nightgown.  1  then 
dared  David  to  try  the  adventure,  and  he 
did.  Then  I  went  out  again  and  hung 
by  one  hand,  and  David  did  the  same. 
Then  I  hung  by  one  finger,  being  careful 
not  to  slip,  and  he  did  that  too.  Then  I 
stood  on  the  sill  and  examined  the  edge  of 
the  left  wall  of  the  window,  crept  up  the 
slates  along  its  side  by  slight  finger-holds, 
got  astride  of  the  roof,  sat  there  a  few 
minutes  looking  at  the  scenery  over  the 
garden  wall  while  the  wind  was  howling  and 
threatening  to  blow  me  off,  managed  to  slip 
down,  catch  hold  of  the  sill  and  get  safely 
back  into  the  room.  But  before  attempting 
this  scootcher,  recognizing  its  dangerous 
character,  with  commendable  caution  1 
warned  David  that  in  case  I  should  happen 
to  slip  I  would  grip  the  rain  trough  when 
I  was  going  over  the  eaves  and  hang  on, 
and  that  he  must  then  run  fast  downstairs 
and  tell  father  to  get  a  ladder  for  me,  and 
tell  him  to  be  quick  because  I  would  soon 
be  tired  hanging  dangling  in  the  wind  by 
my  hands.  After  my  return  from  this 
capital  scootcher,  David,  not  to  be  outdone, 
crawled  up  to  the  top  of  the  window  roof, 
and  got  bravely  astride  of  it;  but  in  trying 
to  return  he  lost  courage  and  began  to  greet 
(to  cry),  'I  canna  get  doon.  Oh,  I  canna 
get  doon.'  I  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 
shouted  encouragingly,  '  Dinna  greet,  Davie, 
dinna  greet,  I'll  help  ye  doon.  If  you  greet, 
fayther  will  hear,  and  gee  us  baith  an  awfu' 
skelping.'  Then,  standing  on  the  sill  and 
holding  on  by  one  hand  to  the  window 
casing,  I  directed  him  to  slip  his  feet  down 
within  reach,  and  after  securing  a  good 
hold,  I  jumped  inside  and  dragged  him  in  by 
his  heels.  This  finished  scootcher-scrambl- 
ing  for  the  night  and  frightened  us  into  bed." 

*"  Scootchers  "  seems  to  have  been  a  word  of  their 
own,  to  mean  adventures,  or  hazards. 


After  some  rather  naught)'  tales  of  chasing 
the  city  cats,  and  "delighting  in  dog-fights," 
he  goes  on:  "But  here  is  an  illustration  of 
the  better  side  of  boy  nature.  In  our  back- 
yard there  were  three  elm  trees,  and  in  the 
one  nearest  the  house  a  pair  of  robin-red- 
breasts had  their  nest.  When  the  young 
were  almost  able  to  fly,  a  troop  of  the 
celebrated  'Scots  Grays'  visited  Dunbar, 
and  three  or  four  of  their  fine  horses  were 
lodged  in  our  stable.  When  the  soldiers 
were  polishing  their  swords  and  helmets 
they  happened  to  notice  the  nest,  and  just 
as  they  were  leaving  one  of  them  climbed 
the  tree  and  robbed  it.  With  sore  sympathy 
we  watched  the  young  birds  as  the  hard- 
hearted robber  pushed  them  one  by  one 
beneath  his  jacket — all  but  two  that  jumped 
out  of  the  nest  and  tried  to  fly;  but  they 
were  easily  caught  as  they  fluttered  on  the 
ground,  and  were  hidden  away  with  the 
rest.  The  distress  of  the  bereaved  parents, 
as  they  hovered  and  screamed  over  the 
frightened  crying  children  they  so  long  had 
loved  and  sheltered  and  fed,  was  pitiful  to 
see;  but  the  shining  soldier  rode  grandly 
away  on  his  big  gray  horse,  caring  only  for 
the  few  pennies  the  young  song-birds  would 
bring  and  the  beer  they  would  buy,  while 
we  all,  sisters  and  brothers,  were  crying 
and  sobbing.  I  remember  as  if  it  happened 
this  day  how  my  heart  fairly  ached  and 
choked  me.  Mother  put  us  to  bed  and 
tried  to  comfort  us,  telling  us  that  the  little 
birds  would  be  well  fed  and  grow  big,  and 
soon  learn  to  sing  in  pretty  cages;  but  again 
and  again  we  rehearsed  the  sad  story  of  the 
poor  bereaved  birds  and  their  frightened, 
children,  and  could  not  be  comforted. 
Father  came  into  the  room  when  we  were 
half  asleep  and  still  sobbing,  and  I  heard 
mother  telling  him  that,  "A'  the  bairns' 
hearts  were  broken  over  the  robbing  of  the 
nest  in  the  elm.'" 

Those  were  the  days  of  school-fights; 
and  even  in  their  snow-ball  games  the 
boys  stuffed  their  Scotch  "blue  bonnets" 
with  snow,  mixed  with  sand  or  gravel  and 
fired  them  at  one  another  like  cannon-balls. 

Flogging  was  a  regular  part  of  school- 
life.  If  the  boys  failed  in  any  part  of  their 
lessons,  however  slight,  they  were  whipped; 
and  they  were  whipped  at  home,  whenever 
it  seemed  needful  to  their  parents.  One 
would  suppose  they  might  have  had  enough 
of  it;  but,  no,  one  of  their  favorite  games  on 
the  playground  was  thrashing  each  other's 
legs  with  whips  braided  "of  the  tough  stems 
of  a  species  of  polygonum,"  and  seeing 
which  one  could  bear  the  most  pain,  without 
showing  it  in  his  face.  This  may  have 
taught  self-control,  but  seems  cruel  to  us 
in  these  days,  and  we  turn  with  more  pleas- 
sure  to  their  game  of  discovering  birds' 
nests  and  claiming  them  as  their  own. 

"Willie  Chisholm  would  proudly  exclaim, 
'  I  ken  [know!  seventeen  nests  and  you, 
Johnnie,  ken  only  fifteen.' 

'  But  I  wouldna  gie  my  fifteen  for  your 
seventeen,  for  five  of  mine  are  larks  and 
mavises.  You  ken  only  three  o'  the  best 
singers.' 

'Yes,  Johnnie,  but  I  ken  six  goldies  and 
you  ken  only  one.  Maist  of  yours  are  only 
sparrows  and  linties  and  robin-redbreasts.' 
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Then,  perhaps,  Bob  Richardson  would 
loudly  declare  that  he  'kenned  mair  nests 
than  anybody,  for  he  kenned  twenty-three, 
with  about  fifty  eggs  in  them,  and  mair 
than  fifty  young  birds — maybe  a  hundred. 
Some  of  them  naething  but  raw  gorblings, 
but  lots  of  rtiem  as  big  as  their  mithers  and 
ready  to  flee.  And  aboot  fifty  craws' 
nests  and  three  fox-dens.' 

'Oh,  yes,  Bob,  but  that's  no  fair,  for 
naebody  counts  craws'  nests  and  fox-holes, 
and  then  you  live  in  the  country  at  Belle- 
haven  where  ye  have  the  best  chance.' 

'Yes,  but  1  ken  a  lot  of  bumbee's  nests, 
baith  the  red-legged  and  the  yellow-legged 
kind.' 

'Oh,  wha  cares  for  bumbee's  nests!' 

'Weel,  but  here's  something!  My  father 
let  me  gang  to  a  fox-hunt,  and,  man,  it 
was  grand  to  see  the  hounds  and  the  long- 
legged  horses  lowpin'  the  dikes  and  burns 
and  hedges!'" 

Then  too,  they  listened  to  the  wondrous 
music  of  the  sky-lark,  and  tested  their  eyes, 
by  crying  "I  see  him  yet!"  "I  see  him 
yet!"  as  he  soared  higher  and  higher. 
They  had  grand  races;  running  for  miles, 
and  "  never  caring  about  time  until  it  began 
to  grow  dark,"  when  thoughts  of  home 
began  to  come,  and  of  the  whipping  that 
might  follow  the  getting  back  there. 

In  the  readers  used  at  the  grammar- 
school  were  some  descriptions  of  the  bald 
eagle  and  the  fish-hawk  by  the  Scotch 
naturalist,  Wilson,  who  had  been  in  the 
American  woods  while  the  country  was  wild, 
and  also  Audubon's  story  of  the  wonderful 
passenger  pigeons  and  their  vast  flocks, 
which  sometimes  broke  the  branches  of  the 
trees  where  they  alighted.  There  was  also 
a  description  of  the  sugar  maple.  And  then 
the  news  came  that  gold  had  been  discovered 
in  this  same  wonderful  American  country. 

"And  so  one  night,  when  David  and  I  were 
at  grandfather's  fireside,  learning  our  lessons 
as  usual,  my  father  came  in  with  news,  the 
most  wonderful,  most  glorious,  that  wild 
boys  ever  heard. 

"'Bairns,'  he  said,  'you  needna  learn  your 
lessons  the  nicht  for  we're  gan  to  America 
the  morn!' 

"  No  more  grammar,  but  boundless  woods 
full  of  mysterious  good  things;  trees  full  of 
sugar,  growing  in  ground  full  of  gold; 
hawks,  eagles,  pigeons  filling  the  sky; 
millions  of  birds'  nests,  and  no  game-keepers 
to  stop  us  in  all  the  wild,  happy  land.  We 
were  utterly,  blindly  glorious. 

"After  father  left  the  room,  grandfather 
gave  David  and  me  a  gold  coin  apiece  for 
a  keepsake  and  looked  very  serious,  for  he 
was  about  to  be  deserted  in  his  lonely  old 
age.  And  when  we  in  fulness  of  young 
joy  spoke  of  what  we  were  going  to  do,  of 
the  wonderful  birds  and  their  nests  that 
we  should  find,  the  sugar  and  gold,  and  the 
rest,  and  promised  to  send  him  a  big  box  full 
of  that  tree-sugar  packed  in  gold  from  the 
glorious  paradise  over  the  sea,  poor  lonely 
grandfather,  about  to  be  forsaken,  looked 
with  downcast  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  said 
in  a  low,  trembling,  troubled  voice,  'Ah, 
poor  laddies,  poor  laddies,  you'll  find  some- 
thing else  ower  the  sea  forbye  gold  and 
sugar,  birds'  nests,  and  freedom  fra  lessons 


and  schools.  You'll  find  plenty  hard,  hard 
work.' 

"And  so  we  did.  But  nothing  he  could 
say  could  cloud  our  joy  or  abate  the  fire  of 
youthful,  hopeful,  fearless  adventure.  Nor 
could  we  in  the  midst  of  such  measureless 
excitement  see  or  feel  the  shadows  and  sor- 
rows of  his  darkening  old  age. 

"To  my  school-mates  whom  I  met  that 
night  on  the  street,  1  shouted  the  glorious 
news,  'I'm  gan  to  Amaraka  the  morn!' 
None  could  believe  it.  1  said,  'Weel,  just 
you  see  if  1  am  at  the  skule  the  morn!'" 

Next  month  we  are  promised  the  story 
of  the  family  life  in  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin. 
— F.  T.  R. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Parallelisms  Between  Early  Friends  and  Other 
Societies  of  Their  Times. 

SUSAN  A.  BELL. 

We  who  are  familiar  with  the  biography 
of  George  Fox,  know  that  to  him  was  given 
a  new  message  for  his  times.  This  is  almost 
universally  admitted,  more  in  this  day 
than  ever  before,  and  by  others  besides 
Friends.  We  also  know  through  what 
travail  of  soul  was  revealed  to  him  the  truths 
of  spirituality,  and  with  what  joy  the  new 
light  filled  him.  It  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  set  about  proclaiming  this  new-found 
truth  to  others.  It  is  with  no  idea  of  be- 
littling the  direct  inspiration  vouchsafed 
to  George  Fox,  therefore,  that  we  turn  aside 
to  study,  for  a  few  minutes,  the  dawnings  of 
the  same  truths  in  other  sects  and  in  widely 
different  parts  of  the  world  during  this 
period  of  spiritual  upheaval  in  which  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  Children  of  the  Light, 
as  they  called  themselves,  took  its  rise. 

If  we  have  not  studied  the  period,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  surprised  at  how  many  of 
what  we  have  considered  Friends'  peculiar 
doctrines  and  testimonies  were  held  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  various  sects  of  this 
period  in  England  and  Holland — not  in 
their  entirety,  indeed,  but  here  one  and  there 
one,  showing  how  truth  was  working  its 
way.  Robert  Barclay,  grandson  of  the 
Apologist,  says:  "There  is  abundance  of 
evidence  that  many  of  the  ideas  that  have 
been  tacitly  assumed  to  be  solely  the  off- 
spring of  Quakerism  were  held  at  this  period  " 
(just  before  George  Fox  commenced  his 
public  ministry)  "among  the  Independents 
and  Baptists." 

The  fundamental  principle  that  George 
Fox  felt  called  upon  to  preach,  the  direct 
transmission  of  Divine  truth  from  God  to 
man,  is  of  course  as  old  as  Christianity. 
But  it  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  came  as 
a  direct  revelation  to  George  Fox.  Many 
of  the  sects  of  the  time  held  it,  at  least  in 
part,  the  Familists,  for  instance,  and  the 
General  Baptists.  Henry  Dinne  wrote  in 
1646  a  tract  called  "The  Dragnet  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  Christ  drawing  all 
men,"  which  contains,  says  Barclay,  "a 
passage  which  places  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer  in  precisely  the  same  point  of  view 
and  in  the  same  words  as  Fox  did  in  com- 
mencing his  preaching  two  years  later." 

The  doctrines  of  sanctification  and  per- 


fection were  held  by  the  Familists,  and  per- 
verted by  the  Ranters  to  strange  uses. 

The  belief  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  a 
spiritual  partaking,  not  an  outward  ordi- 
nance, had  many  advocates  in  various  sects 
and  lands,  as,  for  instance,  among  some 
branches  of  the  Mennonites.  Also  the  sects 
were  rent  upon  the  subject  of  baptism. 
Perhaps  no  whole  congregation,  except 
Friends,  refused  water  baptism  altogether, 
but  there  were  many  private  thinkers  who 
held  that  baptism  was  spiritual.  The 
Familists  rejected  all  ordinances;  as  also  did 
Schwenkfeld  of  Silecia  and  his  followers. 

The  belief  in  lay  preaching  permeated 
almost  all  the  sects,  with  its  companion 
belief,  that  human  learning  was  not  essential 
to  a  divinely  appointed  ministry.  While 
some  sects  held  that  learning  was  harmful, 
George  Fox,  with  his  clear  insight,  simply 
taught  that  it  was  not  essential. 

The  principle  that  ministers  should  receive 
no  tithes  and  no  regular  salary  was  held  by 
the  General  or  Ana-baptists,  by  the  Men- 
nonites, and  by  others  also.  It  was  part 
of  the  protest  against  a  State  Church. 
Many  of  the  sects  were  even  opposed  to 
one  minister  and  a  pulpit.  The  expenses 
of  the  ministers,  especially  those  who 
traveled,  however,  were  often  paid.  Wo- 
men held  an  important  place  in  the  new 
societies  and  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
prophesy.  This  custom  probably  originated 
in  certain  Baptist  Churches  in  Holland. 

Many  sects  expressed  a  testimony  against 
war;  .others,  as  J.  Smyth's  congregation, 
even  objected  to  going  to  law. 

On  the  subject  of  singing  as  worship, 
various  shades  of  opinion  were  held.  Many 
sects  objected  to  formal  singing;  some 
objected  to  the  use  of  a  book,  either  the 
Bible  or  a  hymn  book,  as  liable  to  interfere 
with  the  direct  message  given  to  ministers. 
Many  even  objected  to  congregational  sing- 
ing. Most  of  the  Independent  Churches 
believed  in  plain  meeting-houses,  for  instance 
the  Mennonites  and  the  Baptists.  Silent 
prayer  was  practiced  among  the  Mennonites 
and  in  Smyth's  congregation  at  Amsterdam. 
Among  the  followers  of  Schwenkfeld,  prayer 
was  received  by  the  congregation  standing, 
a  custom  adopted  by  early  Friends. 

Among  the  minor  testimonies  considered 
peculiar  to  Friends,  we  find  in  J.  Smyth's 
congregation  the  names  of  the  days  objected 
to  as  heathenish.  Henry  Barrow,  one  of  the 
early  Separatists,  says:  "The  very  names  of 
the  months  and  the  days  are  heathenish; 
Christians  should  say  First  Month,  First- 
day  of  the  week."  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  Holland  Separatist  Churches 
much  stress  was  laid  upon  plainness  of 
dress.  Indeed,  the  first  dissension  there 
was  caused  by  the  wearing  of  lace.  In 
these  sects  in  Holland  as  well  as  among  the 
Mennonites  marriage  with  an  outsider  some- 
times led  to  disownment.  As  to  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  Barclay  says:  "The  Society 
of  Friends  is  the  only  church  which  has 
handed  down  the  simple  form  of  the  Puritans 
to  modern  times."  So  instances  might  be 
multiplied.  Of  all  these  congregations  the 
Mennonites  of  Holland  hold  the  closest 
resemblance  to  Friends,  but  with  important 
omissions.   George  Fox  was  familiar  with 
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this  congregation  in  his  later  travels  in 
Holland. 

After  a  study  of  the  sects  of  this  time,  in 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  we  find  truth  mixed 
with  much  error  and  extravagance  and  held 
loosely  as  it  were,  and  without  a  right  sense 
of  relative  values,  we  begin  to  see  why  to 
George  Fox  and  his  followers  was  given  the 
task  of  bringing  down  to  posterity  the  light 
of  spiritual  religion.  The  wonderful  sanity 
and  common-sense  of  the  founders  of  our 
Society,  as  well  as  their  spiritual  fervor,  ex- 
cite our  admiration.  Out  of  all  this  seething 
mass  of  excitement  they  seem  to  have  chosen 
the  essentials.  And  we,  as  Friends,  think  we 
know  the  reason  for  this.  Their  belief  in  the 
leadings  of  the  spirit  was  no  mere  doctrine. 
They  lived  their  beliefs.  And  they  followed 
whithersoever  this  led  with  no  fear  of  con- 
sequences. This  was  embarrassing  to  those 
who  would  have  persecuted  their  "errors" 
away.  So  was  formed  a  society  with  a  force 
and  vitality  in  it  that  has  brought  the  truths 
revealed  to  it  down  to  posterity  in  their  sim- 
ple original  form  without  the  errors  and  ex- 
travagances that  made  shipwreck  of  so  many 
earnest  sects  of  those  times. 


|  Work  Among  the  Insane  in  the  Near  East.'' 

Few  people  realize  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  those  afflicted  with  the  various 
forms  of  insanity,  who  dwell  in  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Since  the  time  when  the  fame 
of  the  Great  Physician  went  throughout 
the  land,  and  those  who  were  lunatic  were 
healed  by  Him,  all  work  on  behalf  of  these 
helpless  sufferers  had  been  at  a  standstill 
until  Theophilus  Waldmeier,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  who  had  lived  and  worked  in 
the  East  for  nearly  fifty  years,  determined 
to  see  if  the  civilized  world  could  not  be 
interested  to  do  something  towards  helping 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  and  misery  of 
those  afflicted  with  this  terrible  malady, 
their  lot  being  chains,  beating,  starvation, 
and  even  worse. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  committees  were 
formed  in  America  and  Europe,  and  funds 
raised  to  build  a  hospital  at  Asfuriyeh,  one 
of  the  Lebanon  mountains,  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  Beyrout.  It  was  opened  twelve 
years  ago  with  two  houses,  but  has  now 
four  houses  for  men  and  women  as  well  as 
other  necessary  buildings,  and  the  work 
has  steadily  grown  and  increased,  with  no 
burden  of  debt  remaining  on  it. 

The  hospital  does  not  belong  to  one  nation, 
or  to  one  denomination.  America,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Holland 
are  all  represented  in  the  buildings  and  work, 
and  it  is  entirely  interdenominational  in  its 
support  and  administration.  No  creed  or 
religion  is  refused  admission,  and  amongst 
the  patients  are  found  Moslems,  Druses, 
Maronites,  Greek  Church,  Roman  Catholics, 
Jews  and  others.  Many  of  the  patients 
are  quite  cured  in  time,  and  many  others 
are  so  improved  that  they  are  able  to  join 
their  friends  again,  and  so  make  room  for 
other  cases.  All  that  first-class  skill  can 
do  is  being  done  under  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Watson  Smith,  the  Director, 
assisted  by  a  qualified  Matron  and  Head 
Attendant. 


Those  patients  or  their  friends  who  are 
able  to  contribute  toward  their  treatment 
and  maintenance  are  asked  to  do  so,  and 
the  proof  of  their  appreciation  is  shown 
by  the  amount  so  contributed  each  year, 
amounting  to  over  $10,000  in  191  i.  None 
are  refused  if  unable  to  pay,  and  there  are 
always  a  large  number  of  free  cases. 

No  other  Asylum  for  the  scientific  and 
humane  treatment  of  mental  diseases  exists 
between  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  and 
when  this  is  realized,  it  will  be  seen  what  the 
demand  must  be  on  this  one  small  hospital, 
only  able,  at  present  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  men  and  women.  Much  more 
can  be  done  when  the  work  is  more  widely 
known  and  supported.  Writing  from  Syria 
a  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  workers  says: 
"The  hospital  keeps  quite  full  on  both 
sides,  and  in  order  to  get  places  for  acute 
cases,  we  were  obliged  to  discharge  some 
chronic  cases.  We  have  a  new  patient  from 
Beyrout,  a  suicidal  case,  and  as  we  had  no 
vacancy,  we  discharged  a  patient  from 
Schweifat  in  order  to  admit  him.  Last 
week  we  had  two  consulate  cases;  one  man 
from  the  French  and  another  from  the 
German.  We  have  four  female  and  one 
male  patient  waiting  admission.  We  sent 
two  of  the  nurses  to  Damascus  with  two 
patients,  chronic  cases,  in  order  to  get  beds 
for  new  cases.  We  also  admitted  a  poor 
alcoholic  patient,  also  a  maniac  depressive 
insane,  a  teacher  of  the  Jesuits'  College." 

There  is  a  great  future  for  this  hospital 
provided  the  means  are  forthcoming  for  its 
support  and  further  development.  It  is 
far-reaching  in  its  influence  from  an  educa- 
tional, philanthropic  and  religious  point  of 
view. 

Philadelphia  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Committee  for  the  work,  and  the 
annual  report  or  any  further  information 
will  gladly  be  supplied  by  the  Treasurer, 
Asa  S.  Wing,  409  Chestnut  Street,  or  the 
Secretary,  Robert  B.  Haines,  Jr.,  1 19  South 
Fourth  Street. 

Alice  M.  Gooch,  General  Secretary,  London. 
Philadelphia,  Eleventh  Month,  1912. 

The  following  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  a  memorandum  of  George  Dillwyn: — 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  said  to  Edmond 
Gurney  (I  think  at  Bath),  "The  Devil 
has  got  among  you  Quakers.  You  have 
lived  to  convince  the  world  that  your  prin- 
ciples are  right,  and  now  you  are  quitting 
them  yourselves." 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

A  Conference  for  College  Friends  has  been 
arranged  to  be  held  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house 
on  Second-day,  Twelfth  Month  23rd.  A  meeting 
to  which  a  general  invitation  is  extended,  will  be 
held  in  the  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  when  addresses 
will  be  made  on  the  "Responsibility  of(  College- 
trained  Friends  for  Service  in  the  Society." 


If  any  readers  of  The  Friend  desire  to  procure 
copies  of  the  recent  "Original  Manuscript  Edition 
of  The  Journal  of  George  Fox,"  edited  by  Norman 
Penney,  we  understand  that  a  few  can  be  had 
from  The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1010  Arch  Street, 
Phila. 


An  afternoon  meeting  for  worship,  appointed  by 
a  Committee  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  was 
held  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on  the  15th  ult,;  a 
number  of  Friends,  members  of  the  Committee, 


also  attending  the  morning  meeting  and  Bible 
Class. 

The  keynote  of  the  spiritual  exercise  of  the  day 
was  a  concern  that,  being  built  upon  the  one  sure 
Foundation,  and  consecrated  by  a  full  surrender 
to  the  power  of  Saving  Grace,  we  should  not  only 
be  granted  an  entrance  into  Everlasting  ("enduring) 
Life,  but  should  know  "the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
to  be  here  and  now." 

And  that  lovingGod  with  mind,  soul  and  strength 
we  must  love  also  "our  neighbor,"  and  be  made 
more  fully  aware  of  the  blessedness  of  giving  all  thai 
we  have  to  our  neighbors'  need,  whatever  this  is 
shown  us  to  be. 

We  were  reminded  of  the  words  "all  things  arc 
yours,"  and  that  the  Apostle  who  wrote  them  looked 
upon  life  as  a  great  opportunity  for  service  and 
death  as  "gain." 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  well  attended  by 
members  of  both  meetings  bearing  the  name  of 
Friends,  as  well  as  by  many  others,  and  the  effect 
of  such  a  gathering  was  felt  to  have  been  strength- 
ening to  our  own  members  and  helpful  to  the  com- 
munity. 

F.  T.  R. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Manag- 
ers of  the  Friends'  Institute. — The  work  of  the 
Institute  moves  quietly  on  with  almost  no  change 
from  year  to  year,  so  your  managers  feel  that  they 
can  say  little  that  is  new  to  you  in  presenting  their 
report  at  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting. 

The  influence  of  the  Institute  is  quiet  but  potent, 
and  its  usefulness  while  unquestioned,  even  if  often 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  be  seen  in  its 
constant  use  as  a  general  meeting  place  for  Friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  either  for 
committee  purposes  or  those  of  a  social  or  business 
nature. 

During  the  year  about  14,500  persons  have  had 
the  freedom  of  the  rooms;  of  these  over  2,000  have 
met  on  committees  representing  many  different 
phases  of  social  and  meeting  interests. 

The  close  association  of  the  Institute  with  the 
activities  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  has  led  many 
to  look  upon  it  as  directly  under  the  care  of  that 
meeting  and  so  needing  little  outside  support . 
The  Managers  would  call  the  attention  of  all 
Friends  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Institute  is  thus 
closely  allied  with  the  interests  of  Twelfth  Street 
Meeting  it  is  financially  independent  of  it,  and  must 
be  dependent  on  the  support  of  interested  Friends 
from  all  parts  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  present 
annual  dues  from  a  membership  of  about  eight 
hundred  are  inadequate  to  cover  the  running  ex- 
penses and  each  year  our  Treasurer  has  to  make 
special  appeals  to  generous  contributors,  to  whom  we 
extend  our  hearty  thanks  for  their  helpful  response. 

If  all  who  freely  use  the  Institute  and  realize  its 
usefulness  would  '  become  members,  paying  the 
small  annual  dues  of  one  dollar,  and  if  those  who 
use  it  infrequently  or  never  but  still  regard  it  as  a 
needed  adjunct  to  Friendly  interests,  would  lend 
a  hand  the  problem  of  its  support  and  increased 
usefulness  would  be  solved. 

The  Managers  feel  that  they  are  but  the  tools  to 
carry  on  the  Work  of  the  Institute,  and  that  this 
work  can  only  be  successful  as  it  is  co-operative, 
vitalized  by  united  interest  and  genuine  sympathy. 

Eleventh  Month  19,  1912. 


From  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friknds.  Held 
at  North  Dartmouth,  Tenth  Month  3,  1912.— 
To  the  President,  Cabinet  Officers  and  Senators  and 
Representatives.  Dear  Friends:— In  the  love  of 
God  we  feel  to  address  you  concerning  the  tremen- 
dous burden  placed  upon  our  nation  during  the 
past  decade  for  military  purposes. 

And  we  would  respectfully  ask  you  not  to  in- 
crease this  burden  by  making  provision  for  building 
more  battleships  the  coming  year. 

The  perfect  Teacher  said,  "Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use 
you,  and  persecute  you."  Surely  we  can  keep  this 
commandment  just  as  well  without  battleships  as 
with  them.  The  following  quotation  from  Charles 
Sumner's  writings  is  in  accord  with  our  belief: 

"The  injunction,  'Love  one  another.'  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  nations  as  to  individuals.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  laws  of  Heaven.  And  nations,  like  in- 
dividuals, may  well  measure  their  nearness  to  God 
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and  to  his  glory,  by  the  conformity  of  their  conduct 
to  this  duty." 

And  our  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  you  is:  that 
He  will  bless  you,  strengthen  and  sustain  you  in 
every  good  word  and  work. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 
James  W.  Oliver, 

Clerk  for  the  day. 


Westtown  Notes. 

On  the  13th  inst.  Prof.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  lectured  on 
Peace  and  Arbitration.  Our  "Peace"  lectures 
have  heretofore  been  delivered  by  Friends;  in  this 
case,  clean-cut  arguments  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  war,  from  another  viewpoint  than  that  of  our 
membership,  was  of  distinct  advantage. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett  attended  last  week's  parlor 
meeting;  he  dwelt  largely  on  Jacob's  Well  and 
events  clustering  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee  during 
our  Saviour's  labors  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Historical  Committee  of  the  Literary  Union 
planted  a  few  days  ago  a  marble  pillar  along  the 
south  border  of  the  lake.  On  it  is  a  brass  plate  in- 
dicating the  line  of  the  breast  of  the  old  skating 
pond,  which,  in  preparation  for  the  larger  body  of 
water,  was  entirely  removed. 

On  the  15th  inst.  Thomas  K.  Brown  spoke  to 
the  boys  regarding  their  responsibilities  away  from 
the  school,  both  during  vacations  and  in  after  life. 
Wm.  B.  Harvey  addressed  the  girls  on  some  phases 
of  Christian  living. 

The  last  bi-weekly  afternoon  meeting  for  worship, 
held  last  First-day  in  the  library,  the  attendance 
of  which  is  entirely  voluntary,  was  larger  than  usual; 
it  was  felt  to  be  held  in  the  Life;  evidence  was  not 
lacking  of  being  baptized  on  the  part  of  both  young 
and  older.  For  the  present  these  meetings,  it  is 
proposed,  shall  be  discontinued  as  occurring  at 
stated  times,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  revive 
them  as  way  may  open. 

The  winter  vacation  will  begin  on  the  20th  inst. 
and  school  will  reopen  First  Month  2,  1913.  Pupils 
are  expected  to  return  on  train  leaving  Broad  Street 
Station,  Phila.,  2.48  p.  m.  on  that  date. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  death-rate  in  this  city  for 
the  present  year,  according  to  statistics  gathered 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  will  be  about  15.5 
a  thousand.  Last  year  the  rate  was  16.5  a 
thousand.  The  campaign  against  infant  mortality 
is  considered  to  be  responsible  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  decrease.  More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  de- 
crease was  among  children  less  than  five  years  old. 
Director  Neff  has  announced  that  the  efforts  to 
reduce  infant  mortality  will  be  extended  and  the 
field  in  this  city  broadened. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  13th  says: 
"Pellagra  is  spreading  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  six  years  it  has  been  known  to  medical  authori- 
ties, has  claimed  not  less  than  30,000  victims  with 
a  fatality  rate  in  excess  of  40  per  cent.,  according 
to  a  report  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to-day. 

'It  has  reached,'  the  report  contends,  'the  dig- 
nity of  a  public  health  question  of  national  im- 
portance.' The  figures  show  pellagra  particularly 
serious  in  the  South." 

The  third  First-day  in  the  Twelfth  Month  of 
each  year  has  been  designated  by  order  of  peace 
societies  and  some  ecclesiastical  bodies  as  a  day  to 
be  observed  as  Peace  day. 

The  Peace  Department  of  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  requests  that  efforts  should 
be  made  to  recommend  arbitration  as  a  substitute 
for  war  in  settling  the  disputes  of  nations,  and  to 
condemn  the  increase  of  armaments. 

Commissioner  of  Health  Dixon  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  for  strictly  enforcing  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Health  requiring  chil- 
dren who  have  been  absent  from  school  suffering 
from  sore  throat  to  obtain  a  certificate  from  their 
family  physicians  before  being  readmitted.  This 
certificate  must  set  forth  that  the  ailment  was  not 
infectious  before  the  teachers  can  permit  the  chil- 
dren to  re-enter  school,  the  precaution  being  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  spread  of  diphtheria. 

It  is  stated  that  the  farm  products  for  Pennsylva- 
nia in  the  year  1909  amounted  to  more  than  $232,- 


000,000,  as  shown  by  statistics  collected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Census  Bureau. 
Lancaster  County,  the  report  declares,  exceeds  all 
other  similar  areas  in  the  United  States  in  produc- 
tivity, diversity  of  production  and  value  of  soil 
output. 

The  American  Advance  says:  "Sixty  per  cent,  of 
all  the  sentences  for  crime  in  Massachusetts  during 
twenty  years  were  distinctively  liquor  offenses.  In 
1895  an  investigation  was  made  in  Massachusetts 
and  'about  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  (of 
crimes)  26,672  —  22,514  were  committed  directly 
or  indirectly  for  drunkenness  and  by  persons  of 
intemperate  habits.  .  .  .  Out  of  3,230  paupers 
in  Massachusetts  2,108,  or  about  65  in  every  hun- 
dred, were  addicted  to  the  use  of  liquors.' " 

A  despatch  from  Washington  states  that:  "The 
report  of  the  Reconnoissance  Soil  Survey  of  South-, 
Central  Pennsylvania,  recently  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  Soils  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  has  been  issued  by  Secretary  Wilson.  The 
report  says  in  part:  The  soils  vary  greatly  in  fer- 
tility, those  of  the  Hagerstown  and  Berks  series 
being  the  most  productive.  All  are  subject  to  severe 
erosion  and  nearly  all  are  deficient  in  organic  matter 
and  lime.  Several  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  fruit  of  various  kinds.  When  well  handled  most 
of  the  soils  will  give  good  results  with  general  farm 
crops.  Dairying  can  be  made  very  profitable  in 
some  sections.  Stock  raising  is  the  most  profitable 
industry  in  the  more  remote  sections,  while  garden- 
ing and  trucking  could  be  carried  on  profitably 
near  the  larger  cities.  There  is  ample  room  for  im- 
provement in  all  lines  of  farm  work,  tillage,  fertili- 
zation and  management." 

From  experiments  made  in  hospitals  in  Philadel- 
phia and  in  New  York,  it  is  asserted  that  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  lists  of  anesthetics  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  essential  oil  of  the  orange.  Many 
decided  advantages  are  claimed  for  it.  The  orange 
oil  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  ether  or  chloroform. 

Commission  government  as  a  form  of  municipal 
administration  appears  to  be  growing  in  favor  in 
the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  205 
cities  and  towns  in  thirty-three  States  are  now 
operating  under  this  plan.  These  places  have  a 
combined  population  of  5,000,000.  These  cities 
and  towns  include  the  populous  centres  of  New 
Orleans,  with  350,000  inhabitants;  St.  Paul,  200,000, 
and  other  communities  ranging  from  75,000  to  1800. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "Se- 
verely condemning  intermarriage  between  colored 
and  whites,  one  of  the  members  of  the  House  pre- 
sented a  resolution  proposing  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  That  inter- 
marriage between  negroes  or  persons  of  color  and 
Caucasian  or  any  other  persons  within  the  United 
States  or  any  territory  under  that  jurisdiction  is 
forever  prohibited,  and  the  term  negroes,  or  persons 
of  color,  as  here  employed,  shall  be  held  to  mean 
any  and  all  persons  of  African  descent,  or  having 
any  trace  of  African  blood.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee." 

Mary  M.  Bartelme,  for  eighteen  years  public 
guardian  of  Cook  County,  will  be  inaugurated  as 
Chicago's  first  woman  judge.  She  was  the  choice 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  who  considered 
several  other  women  lawyers  for  the  position.  She 
will  direct  most  of  her  attention  to  girls  who  come 
under  the  Court's  jurisdiction. 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "Demonstrating  the 
possibilities  of  the  parcels  post,  a  carton  of  eggs 
shipped  by  mail  from  Oklahoma  City,  a  distance  of 
1500  miles,  was  received  uninjured  by  Postmaster 
General  Hitchcock.  The  eggs,  wrapped  in  cotton 
and  paper,  and  placed  one  in  each  of  the  divisions 
found  in  the  ordinary  egg  carton,  were  merely 
marked  'merchandise'  and  received  the  usual 
treatment  accorded  ordinary  mail  matter." 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  11th 
says:  "A  statement  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to-day  regarding  the  international 
situation  should  tend  to  remove  the  anxiety  which 
has  been  renewed  during  the  last  few  days.  The 
only  danger  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  is,  in  his  opinion,  'some  untoward  and  un- 
forseen  incident'  and  of  this  there  is  less  probability 
as  the  Servian  demands  have  been  demonstrated  and 
the  Austrian  policy  has  been  shown  to  be  consist- 
ently pacific." 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  of  the  13th  says: 
"The  Turkish  delegates  to  the  peace  conference 
in  London  have  been  instructed  by  the  Ottoman 


Government  to  decline  to  meet  the  Greek  delegates 
until  Greece  has  signed  the  armistice." 

On  the  13th  it  was  stated  that  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  fleets  were  engaged  in  a  terrific  battle  in  the 
JSgean  Sea. 

It  is  stated  that  the  total  number  of  Jews  in  the 
world  is  about  11,800,000.  Of  these  1,900,000  are  in 
this  country — over  1,000,000  being  congregated  in 
New  York  City.  New  York  in  fact  is  by  far  the 
greatest  Jewish  city  in  the  world,  the  next  being 
Warsaw  and  Budapest.  There  are  only  about 
500,000  Jews  in  all  Asia,  340,000  in  Africa,  and 
almost  10,000,000  in  Europe.  Russia  is  the  great 
country  of  the  Jews,  numbering  5,000,000;  then  in 
order  come'  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Turkey, 
Roumania,  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  France. 


NOTICES. 

Copies  of  the  "Life  of  John  H.  Dillingham" 
may  still  be  had  at  Friends'  Book  Store.  The  price 
is  $1.00,  or  if  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  mail,  $1.15. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett. 


Friends'  Religious  and  Moral  Almanac  for 
1913  is  now  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304 
Arch  Street,  Phila.  Price  4  cents,  by  mail  5  cents; 
per  dozen  30  cents,  by  mail  38  cents.  With  paper 
cover  5  cents,  by  mail  6  cents. ;  per  dozen  40  cents, 
by  mail  49  cents.  Friends'  Card  Calendar  5  cents, 
by  mail  10  cents;  per  dozen  by  mail  90  cents. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Occasional  complaint  is  received  at  this  office 
that  Friends  in  Iowa  and  some  parts  of  Ohio  do  not 
always  or  usually  receive  their  copies  of  The 
Friend  before  First-day.  Any  irregularity  in  time 
of  delivery  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Postal  service 
of  the  Government,  as  all  subscribers'  papers  are 
regularly  mailed  at  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office 
on  Fifth-day  afternoons  about  five  o'clock.  As  much 
as  he  regrets  the  irregularity  or  slowness  com- 
plained of,  the  Publisher  is  not  responsible  for  it. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Library : — 

Bennett — Your  United  States. 

Faris — Men  Who  Made  Good. 

Lucas — Little  of  Everything. 

Niles — Hoosac  Valley. 

Pell— Story  of  Jesus. 

Puffer — Boy  and  His  Gang. 

Wade — Wonder  Workers. 

Weir — Young  Shipper  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Twelfth  Month 


Died. — At  his  home,  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  Twelfth 
Month  2,  1912,  James  L.  White,  aged  nearly 
seventy-four  years;  a  beloved  member  of  Coal 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was 
partially  paralyzed  near  two  years  before  his  death, 
during  which  time  he  seemed  much  concerned  to 
give  up  the  things  of  this  world,  and  longed  for 
Heavenly  treasures  and  to  partake  of  durable 
riches  and  righteousness  in  the  world  to  come, 
expressing  a  desire  to  be  released. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 


23rd  to  28th) : 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth  and 

Noble   Streets,    Third-day,    Twelfth  Month 

24th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Frankford,    Philadelphia,   Fourth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  25th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth- 
day,  Twelfth  Month  26th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth 

Month  26th,  at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Month  26th, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 
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Making  Causes  Succeed. 

Success  and  failure  are  not  always  anti- 
podes. We  can  all  easily  recall  instances 
where  we  have  said  of  certain  persons  or 
of  certain  enterprises  in  the  face  of  their 
failure  that  they  deserved  to  succeed.  So 
one  might  be  justified  in  the  observation 
that  success  and  failure  are  at  times  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  same  pole  in  human  af- 
fairs. Here  is  an  undertaking  widely  her- 
alded as  a  success.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  its  popularity.  Hard-working,  con- 
scientious men  and  women  devote  them- 
selves to  it  and  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  Critically  examined  a  good  crop  of 
human  imperfection  is  apparent  in  the  man- 
agement, but  no  one  seems  sensible  of  this, 
no  one  has  an  eye  to  see  or  an  ear  to  hear 
qualifications  or  criticisms.  Just  across  the 
way  a  similar  enterprise  languishes.  The 
measure  of  devotion  and  of  good  conscience 
invested  in  it  easily  rivals  that  in  the  other 
case.  Indeed,  of  intelligence  and  of  high 
quality  of  service  it  has  a  larger  capital 
than  its  successful  competitor,  but  the  public 
does  not  respond.  Failure  seems  in  some 
subtle  way  bound  up  with  its  constitution. 
As  the  two  instances  come  to  our  attention 
we  are  apt  to  regard  them  a  moment, 
have  a  word  to  say  perhaps  about  the  per- 
versity of  human  affairs,  and  then  to  pass 
on  to  patronize  the  successful  enterprise. 

Is  there  not  some  analysis  possible  that 
will  disclose  elements  of  success,  fulfilled 
in  one  case  and  violated  in  another?  Seeing 
how  largely  we  as  a  Society  of  Friends  are 
interested  in  enterprises  to  make  our  ser 
vice  available  to  the  world,  it  surely  concerns 
us  to  pursue  this  inquiry,  for  not  all  our 
efforts  succeed.     It  is  recorded  that  the 


supreme  Teacher  could  not  do  any  mighty 
works  amongst  his  "own  kin"  because 
of  their  lack  of  faith.  As  simple  as  it  may 
seem,  in  the  two  instances  cited  as  examples, 
is  it  not  an  unquestioned  faith  in  the  one 
case  and  the  lack  of  it  in  the  other  that 
account  for  the  difference  between  them, 
however  much  other  causes  may  contribute 
to  the  result?  Is  this  faith  a  governable 
quantity  or  is  it  too  subtle  for  us  to  command 
in  ourselves  or  in  others?  Without  attempt- 
ing the  intricacies  of  the  subject  suggested 
by  this  question,  without  for  one  moment 
making  a  plea  for  a  blind  faith,  it  seems  en- 
tirely within  the  Scripture  instance  to  sug- 
gest that  a  lack  of  faith,  especially  in  the 
organized  efforts  of  society,  is  mostly  resi- 
dent as  a  defect  in  ourselves.  The  object 
of  these  causes  is  good,  the  preparation  and 
devotion  of  the  workers  is  unquestioned. 
Perhaps  there  are  temperamental  defects 
in  the  workers  which  our  close  observation 
may  reveal.  Human  imperfection  is  every- 
where. It  takes  a  measure  of  faith  truly, 
not  to  be  borne  down  by  these  defects  in 
ourselves  and  in  others.  And  very  often 
the  only  contribution  we  can  make  to  causes 
to  which  we  are  devoted  is  to  have  that 
degree  of  faith  in  the  large  items  of  equip- 
ment for  .service  in  the  workers  that  will 
give  them  courage  and  inspire  them  with  a 
momentum  that  eventually  will  carry  them 
quite  beyond  the  limitations  that  may  have 
oppressed  us. 

Is  not  this  after  all  the  great  advantage 
of  our  service  in  groups,  as,  for  instance, 
in  committees  or  in  Boards  of  Managers? 
Are  we  not  thus  saved  (if  we  will  be  saved) 
from  over-confidence  in  our  own  judgment? 
What  more  noble  evidence  can  we  have  of 
the  working  faith  for  which  we  would  plead, 
than  a  confession  like  this,  not  infrequently 
made,  "  1  did  not  see  the  matter  in  the  light 
in  which  the  meeting  decided  it,  but  1  have 
confidence  in  the  committee  appointed  in 
the  case  and  herewith  enclose  my  check  for 
their  use."  The  Society  of  Friends  may  be 
founded  in  a  doctrine  of  individualism,  but 
at  times  individualism  has  its  highest  tri- 
umph, to  adapt  the  poet  Tennyson's  verse, 
as  "The  individual  withers,  and  the  world 
grows  more  and  more." 

In  attempting  to  make  causes  succeed, 
however,  "faith  without  works  is  dead." 


The  means  of  keeping  our  works  in  such 
causes  alive  is  usually  named  co-operation. 
The  term  in  modern  times  is  so  much  on 
our  lips  that  we  need  occasionally  to  ques- 
tion ourselves  as  to  its  real  meaning.  In 
working  with  others  or  for  others  does 
not  co-operation  require  that  we  should 
whenever  possible  bring  their  gifts  and  quali- 
fications into  prominence,  and  with  equal 
zeal  exert  ourselves  to  supplement  their 
limitations?  This  effort  to  supplement  limi- 
tations by  no  means  involves  a  concealment 
of  faults.  It  does  recognize  that  an  open 
exposure  of  faults  where  they  are  faults 
due  to  personal  endowment  and  not  to  a 
defect  of  intention  or  motive  is  usually  the 
poorest  way  of  dealing  with  them.  It  rec- 
ognizes one  point  more  and  that  a  great 
principle  of  which  we  should  all  be  zealous. 
So  soon  as  we  give  ourselves  to  dea  ing  with 
the  faults  or  limitations  of  others,  even 
where  such  dealing  is  required  of  us,  we 
imperil  our  own  growth  in  the  good  things 
represented  by  the  cause  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  The  dictum  of  William  James  is 
just  as  true  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
world  as  in  the  intellectual:  "Real  culture 
lives  by  sympathies  and  admirations,  not 
by  dislikes  and  disdains." 

These  are  two  comparatively  simple 
principles  involved  in  our  work  for  causes, 
whether  they  are  social,  educational  or  re- 
ligious causes.  Indeed,  so  simple  does  it 
seem  that  we  should  have  faith  in  our  own 
undertakings  and  should  co-operate  with 
our  own  workers  that  one  might  query 
whether  there  is  really  any  occasion  to  em- 
phasize such  self-evident  truth.  The  fact 
is  one  meets  with  man}'  instances  where 
violence  is  done  to  these  simple  principles. 
A  concrete  example  may  make  our  meaning 
more  clear.  It  is  not  a  Friends'  undertaking, 
but  in  its  object,  its  magnitude,  its  import- 
ance it  is  second  to  none  of  the  social  efforts 
in  our  great  cities.  It  has  a  Board  of  Mana- 
gers that  for  intelligence  and  influence  would 
attract  attention  anywhere.  The  work  itself 
on  its  administrative  side  is  directed  by  a 
recognized  leader,  one  whose  name  and 
fame  are  known  the  whole  country  over.  As 
is  mostly  the  case  this  great  leader  has  some 
minor  limitations  and  these  limitations  seem 
to  make  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  some 
manager:.    The  limitations  ought  to  have 
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the  attention  of  these  managers,  but  a 
method  of  dealing  with  them  that  imperils 
the  whole  work,  that  brings  misery  to  a 
devoted  genius  in  the  work,  can  have  no 
justification  as  good  morals  or  as  good  busi- 
ness. Let  us  have  no  part  in  such  injustice. 
Let  us  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  no  such 
part  even  insensibly. 

These  simple  principles  involved  in  making 
causes  succeed  are  most  particularly  appli- 
cable to  our  religious  meetings.  What 
would  they  not  be  to  us  and  to  the  world 
if  we  had  an  active  faith  in  them  and  if  we 
co-operated  sufficiently  with  one  another  to 
advance  this  faith! 

_____  J.  H.  B. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  from  Memoir  of  Jonathan  Dymond. 

In  the  interesting  and  instructive  memoir 
of  Jonathan  Dymond,  which  is  edited  by 
his  nephew,  Chas.  Wm.  Dymond,  occur 
letters  and  poems  which  readers  of  The 
Friend  may  peruse  with  profit.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Jonathan  Dymond,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  was 
author  of  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy 
of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Christianity, 
etc.,"  and  also  of  "  Essays  on  Morality, 
etc."  The  latter  book  is  still  a  standard 
on  this  subject.  "  Lessons  on  Morality," 
a  book  compiled  and  adapted  from  this 
work  by  Mary  Ward,  is  used  in  the  classes 
at  Westtown  School. 

In  a  letter  to  an  occasional  correspondent 
Jonathan  Dymond  writes:  "Take  care  of 
the  'slough  of  despond.'  It  is  possible  that 
its  mire  may  sometimes  not  only  encumber 
us  but  also  obscure  our  vision;  so  that  we 
may  less  distinctly  see  the  path  that  is 
before  us.  There  are  two  things  that  plunge 
us  into  it.  The  one  arises,  sometimes, 
from  the  operation  of  the  Divine  dispensa- 
tion to  us  for  our  good,  and  the  other  con- 
sists in  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mental 
constitution.  Against  the  latter  is  it  not 
our  business  to  guard?  Wisdom's  ways 
thou  knowest  are  not  described  as  being 
through  mires  and  sloughs  but  as  being 
ways  of  pleasantness."  In  writing  to  a 
sister  who  like  himself  was  an  invalid  he 
said:  "To  be  cheerful  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  depression 
is,  perhaps,  as  much  a  duty  as  to  take  care 
of  our  health." 

The  father  and  mother  of  Jonathan  Dy- 
mond were  ministers  and  their  son  traveled 
at  times  with  Friends  who  were  on  religious 
service.  After  such  an  experience  he  made 
some  comments  which  seem  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  present  time:  "These  are  not 
days  for  boasting,  but  I  should  suppose  that 
a  phrase,  common  in  some  Friends'  writings, 
might  properly  be  applied  to  some  of  these 
meetings,  that  in  them  Truth  rose  into 
dominion.  The  tendency  of  such  occasions 
is  to  renew  and  to  strengthen  the  conviction 
of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Truth; 
and  I  am  sometimes  ready  to  wonder  that 
when  persons  attend  such  meetings,  when 
they  feel  (as  I  believe  they  do  sometimes 
feel)  what  they  rarely  feel  in  other  assem- 


blies— I  say  I  almost  wonder  that  they  do 
not  more  anxiously  enquire  how  it  is  that 
this  happens,  and  in  what  that  religious  ex- 
cellence consists.  A  great  deal  of  seed  seems 
to  have  been  sown  and  still  to  be  sowing 
and  at  present  with  very  little  visible  ef- 
fects, very  little,  I  mean,  of  convincement. 
Yet  I  doubt  not  that  an  effect  is  secretly 
produced,  and  that  these  things  are  gradu- 
ally preparing  the  minds  of  men  for  a  more 
general  and  a  more  entire  devotedness  to  a 
pure  religion.  There  are  obviously  advances 
making  towards  a  reformation  of  the  public 
character — so,  at  least,  it  appears  to  me. 
There  are  powerful  engines  at  work  in  the 
moral  world,  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  in- 
strumental in  the  production  of  very  great 
and  very  happy  effects.  And  it  is  not 
amongst  the  least  of  satisfactions  to  me,  that 
1  believe  our  own  Society  is  improving. 
There  is  no  virtue  and  no  humility  in  de- 
sponding, and  I  do  not  despond.  .  .  . 
One  thing  is  certain.  .  .  that  we  live 
at  a  time  in  which  it  is  especially  our  busi- 
ness, as  a  body,  to  look  to  our  ways;  we  may 
be  assured  others  are  looking  at  them." 

Jonathan  Dymond  sometimes  indulged 
in  metrical  compositions.  His  best  poem, 
"  Musings  in  a  Walk  Alone  at  Night,"  has 
already  appeared  in  The  Friend.  A  "  Hymn 
for  Sarah  Eliza  Dymond  When  an  Infant," 
is  in  a  different  mood: 

Sleep,  little  infant,  sleep — 

A  wakeful  eye  is  by  thee; 
And  faithful  there,  will  vigils  keep, 

To  see  no  ill  comes  nigh  thee. 

Sleep  little  infant,  sweetly  then, 

No  hurtful  thing  is  near; 
A  child  may  sleep  securely  when 

A  mother  does  not  fear. 

And  if  thy  mother's  eyes  should  close, 
There  is  an  eye  that  closes  not: — 

A  Friend  who  watches  over  those 
By  every  friend  beside  forgot. 

That  Friend  dwells  far  in  Heaven  on  high, 
And  watches  while  thy  mother  sleeps. 

Who  else  could  guard  her  slumbering  eye, 
When  none  beside  her  vigils  keeps? 

'Tis  He  who  all  thy  comfort  gives, 
'Tis  He  who  gives  whate'er  are  mine, 

By  Him  alone  thy  mother  lives 
The  life  that  watches  over  thine. 

Then  infant  hearts  should  learn  to  love 
That  Heavenly  Friend  who  loves  them  so 

And  He  will  then  yet  kinder  prove; 
And  grant  more  blessings  as  they  grow. 

Sleep,  little  infant,  sweetly  sleep — 
For  watchful  eyes  are  by  thee; 

And,  faithful  there  will  vigils  keep, 
To  see  no  ill  comes  nigh  thee. 

Again: 

TO  CONTENTMENT. 

Hail,  sweet  content! — thy  seraph  smile, 
Brightest  that  child  of  earth  may  see, 

I  fain  would  woo: — Oh!  come  awhile, 
And  be  a  visitant  with  me. 

Nor  transient  let  thy  visit  be; 

Since,  where  thou  dwell'st — with  Solitude, 
Or  Pain,  or  Grief,  or  Poverty, — 

Dwells  more  than  best  of  earthly  good.  i 

Oh!  why,  when  health  elate  is  glowing; 

When  affluence  asks  but  to  enjoy; 
When  Heaven's  full  tide  of  blessing's  flowing; 

Why — thankless,  heedless — still  employ 


The  listless  hours  of  idleness 

In  mourning  pleasures  unpossessed? 

The  more  obtained — enjoyed  the  less; — ■ 
Resolved,  perverse,  to  be  unblessed. 

Oh!  why  will  health  forget  her  pleasures, 
Till  sickness  paints  them  unenjoyed; 

And  affluence  contemn  her  treasures, 
Till  fortune  leaves  her  coffers  void? 

Strange,  that  what  Heaven,  all  kind,  would  give 
Of  good  to  man,  by  man  is  thwarted: 

Whate'er  of  blessings  we  receive, 
No  bliss  is  blissful,  till  departed. 

Of  the  five  brothers  of  this  gifted  famil' 
Jonathan  was  the  "philosopher"  and  Wi 
liam  the  acknowledged  "poet."  In  sendirj 
to  a  friend  a  copy  of  William's  versel 
"Jehovah  Shammah,"  Jonathan  write 
"They  allude,  as  I  dare  say  thou  wilt  pe 
ceive,  to  us,  to  our  Society;  and  I  would  hop 
that  their  anticipations  are  not  dreams." 

JEHOVAH  SHAMMAH. 

(The  Lord  is  there.) 
Ezek.  xlviii:  35;  Isaiah  60. 

Thou  art  our  Father,  Lord — our  Lord; 

And  Thou  wilt  every  word  fulfil 
Of  promised  love;  and  Zionward, 

Wilt  lead  the  tribes  in  Judah  still. 

Though  mute  within  thy  courts  we  stand, 
Nor  harp,  nor  tarbet's  sound  is  there, 

Nor  bended  knee,  nor  lifted  hand, 

Nor  solemn  vow,  nor  voice  of  prayer; — 

The  heart  contrite,  the  lowly  mind, 

The  strength  implored,  the  trembling  plea, 

The  darling  joy  of  years  resigned, 
In  grateful  incense  rise  to  Thee. 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  as  left  and  weak, 
Along  her  walls  may  Zion  mourn 

Because  they  be  but  few  who  seek 
Her  day  of  feast  or  solemn  morn. 

But  Thou  shalt  still  inhabit  there; 

And  there  shall  still  Thy  glory  shine; 
And  Siloa's  fount  Thy  name  shall  bear; 

And  Zion's  hill  shall  yet  be  Thine. 

Yet  shall  Thou  teach  her  sons  Thy  ways; 

Her  courts  with  prophets  yet  shalt  fill; 
And  in  her  gates  shall  still  be  Praise; 

And  on  her  walls  Salvation  still. 

There  shalt  Thou  bid  Thine  ensign  stand, 
And  blow  Thy  trumpet  that,  from  far, 

Shall  call  the  nations,  land  by  land; 

And  they  shall  answer,  "Here  we  are!" 

And  kings  in  darkness  that,  till  then 
Have  sat,  shall  see  the  rising  day; 

And  haste  to  meet;  nor  ask  again 
The  guiding  star  to  point  the  way. 

And  Cush  and  Hamath,  as  of  old, 
And  Taprobane  shall  come  to  her 

With  richest  offerings — gems  and  gold 
And  balm  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

Around  her  borders  Thou  shalt  lead 
The  streams  that  gladden  by  the  way; 

And  there  Nebaioth's  rams  shall  feed; 
And  there  the  flocks  of  Kedar  stray. 

Within — Thy  love,  Thy  peace  shall  rest; 

The  unmeasured  spirit  all  shall  bear; 
And  every  tongue  shall  call  her  "Blest," 

And  name  her  name,  "  The  Lord  is  there." 

J.  W.  B. 

Quiet  waiting  before  God  would  save  fron 
many  a  mistake  and  from  many  a  sorrow.— 
J.  Hudson  Taylor. 


"  I  see  grace  groweth  best  in  winter." — S 
Rutherford. 
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Sarah  M.  Grrimke's  Summary  of  Sermons  by 
Several  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

Part  of  a  Letter  Containing  a  Short  Account 
of  the  Few  Last  Religious  Opportunities  /* 
was  Present  at  with  Isaac  and  Anna  Braith- 
waite  in  New  York. 

On  Seventh-day,  Sixth  Month  12th,  we 
went  to  William  Shipley's  to  tea,  and  dear 
Anna  had  considerable  service,  in  which 
she  expressed  that  she  believed  the  Lord 
would  lead  us  back  to  primitive  simplicity 
and  primitive  principles,  if  we  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  appointed  means,  and  they 
would  be  made  manifest  to  us  if  we  would 
seek  for  it  in  mental  retirement,  that  the 
practice  of  silent  waiting  was  much  wanting 
among  us,  and  we  should  find  the  more  we 
sought  after  this,  the  more  we  should  be 
led  back  by  the  leader  of  his  people  to  the 
ancient  practices  and  principles  of  our 
predecessors. 

The  next  morning,  beloved  Anna  looked 
at  me  affectionately  and  said,  "Thou  hast 
learned  to  bear  up  under  a  great  deal,  but 
man's  extremity  is  sometimes  God's  oppor- 
tunity;" her  sympathy  was  truly  precious 
to  my  tried  mind,  and  I  felt  more  comforta- 
ble afterwards.  We  all  attended  meeting, 
where  Anna  appeared  in  supplication;  and 
was,  I  thought,  eminently  favored  clearly 
and  beautifully  to  develop  the  ground  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost;  showing  that  disbelief  in  one  was 
disbelief  in  all,  and  fervently  petitioning 
for  the  strength  and  preservation  of  those 
Who  had  made  Him  their  dwelling-place, 
and  had  stood  firm  in  power  not  their  own, 
and  for  such  as  were  his  anointed  ministers 
that  they  might  be  preserved  in  humility. 
A  solemn  pause  ensued,  when  Anna  rose 
with  saying,  "There  is  a  feeling  which  lan- 
guage is  inadequate  to  express,  that  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  favored  with  at  this 
time  in  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  love 
6f  our  Heavenly  Father,  uniting  the  spirits 
of  very  many  amongst  us  in  Him.  My  own 
mind  has  been  centred  in  solemn  quiet, 
centred,  1  humbly  trust,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
We  have  been  brought  together  from  widely 
different  allotments,  some  of  us  in  close 
sympathy  and  union,  and  are  now  about 
to  be  separated,  and  believing  that  this  is 
the  last  meeting  I  shall  be  at  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  fearing  that  my  state  of 
health  will  hardly  admit  of  my  attending 
another  this  day,  I  crave  that  1  may  be  had 
in  the  remembrance  of  those  who  are  sitting 
as  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  be  taught  of  Him, 
and  that  though  absent  in  body,  we  may 
sometimes  be  present  in  spirit.  Commending  | 
you,  with  myself,  to  God,  and  to  the  word 
of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  keep  us  from 
falling,  I  believe  I  may  now  bid  you  fare- 
well in  the  Lord."  Having  much  pain  in 
her  face,  she  felt  excused  from  attending 
the  afternoon  meeting,  but  being  relieved 
toward  evening,  went  out  to  tea  at  E.  Coge- 
shall's.  After  a  season  of  silence,  she  men- 
tioned that  instructive  passage  of  Scripture, 
"When  thou  wert  young,  thou  girdedst 
thyself  and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest, 
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but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  another  shall 
gird  thee  and  carry  thee  whither  thou 
wouldest  not."  She  enlarged  beautifully  on 
our  submitting  to  be  girded  by  Christ, 
and  led  in  the  path  He  should  choose  for 
us;  she  said  some,  she  believed  then  pres- 
ent, had  so  submitted,  and  to  those  who 
had  been  led  into  suffering  for  others,  she 
had  a  word  of  encouragement  to  offer,  she 
was  willing  to  mention  the  circumstance 
of  a  pious  mother  whom  she  knew,  whose 
only  child,  a  son,  had  departed  widely  from 
the  path  of  virtue,  and  such  was  the  ex- 
tremity of  suffering  she  passed  through  for 
him,  that  she  was  ready  to  faint  in  her  mind, 
but  as  she  patiently  drank  the  cup  of 
affliction  for  his  sake,  in  a  course  of  years 
she  saw  of  the  travail  of  her  soul,  he  became 
a  Christian  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And 
although  some  now  present  might  after 
having  been  baptized  for  others,  be  ready 
in  the  anguish  of  their  spirits  to  say,  "Why 
are  we  baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead 
rise  not?"  Though  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  and  year  after  year 
might  roll  away,  yet  if  they  were  willing 
to  endure  this  portion  of  suffering  for  the 
body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church,  to  fill 
up  their  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
which  were  left  behind,  she  felt  as  if  she 
might  encourage  them  to  faithfulness,  be- 
lieving their  reward  would  come  in  due 
season. 

The  next  day  passed  instructively  and 
calmly.  In  the  evening  1  think  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  came  to  bid  our  dear 
friends  farewell.  Before  many  gathered, 
silence  prevailed,  and  the  others  took  their 
seats  without  interrupting  us.  Solemnity 
was  soon  spread  over  the  assembly,  and  we 
were  favored  with  the  presence  of  Him,  who 
is  all  in  all  to  his  devoted  servants.  E. 
Cogeshall  adverted  feelingly  to  the  trial  we 
should  soon  have  in  parting  with  our 
friends,  and  what  a  blessing  their  company 
and  labors  had  been  to  us,  but  she  hoped 
by  seeking  for  strength  to  the  Giver  of 
strength,  we  should  be  enabled  to  separate 
with  calmness  and  without  much  expression 
of  natural  feeling. 

A  pause  followed  and  Anna  mentioned 
that  beautiful  text,  "  1  will  keep  that  man 
in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
me,  because  he  trusteth  in  Me."  She  said 
she  had  been  favored  to  experience  this 
in  her  then  trying  situation,  in  looking  over 
that  interesting  company,  to  most  of  whom 
she  was  about  to  bid  a  final  farewell  as  to 
time,  but  she  believed  we  would  be  sus- 
tained through  it,  if  instead  of  yielding  to 
the  feelings  of  nature,  we  endeavored  to 
commemorate  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
by  making  it  a  season  of  covenant  with 
Him;  those  who  had  entered  into  covenant 
to  renew  it,  and  those  who  had  not,  to  do 
it  then.  She  had  been  chiefly  engaged  with 
this  promise,  "  Because  he  trusteth  jn  me," 
desiring  for  us  that  we  might  fully  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  though  we  had  cast  some 
crowns  at  his  feet,  to  cast  all  we  had  there, 
that  we  might  be  wholly  his. 

Soon  after  Ann  Shipley  knelt  and  solemn 
supplication  was  offered   for  our  beloved 
.friends,  craving  that  He  who  had  been  in 
I  the  ship  with  the  disciples,  might  be  with 


them.  And  after  a  short  pause,  Anna  said 
she  thought  the  covering  of  solemnity  with 
which  we  had  been  favored,  must  have  been 
felt  by  all  present,  and  she  thought  they 
would  not  find  a  better  time  to  separate 
than  before  it  was  dissipated.  Many  took 
personal  leave  of  her,  some  went  away  in 
silence,  not  expecting  to  see  her  again,  and 
the  whole  of  this  large  assembly  departed 
quietly.  Our  beloved  Friend  was  greatly 
supported  though  much  exhausted,  and  here 
closed  her  ministerial  labors  in  America, 
where  1  believe  herself  and  her  beloved 
husband  have  left  a  good  savour,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and 
tenderness. 
Philadelphia,  Sixth  Mo.  18,  1829. 


A  Short  Account  of  the  last  Evening  G.  and 
A.  Jones  Spent  in  Philadelphia. 

There  are  times  and  seasons  in  our  earthly 
pilgrimage  which,  like  oases  in  the  trackless 
desert  and  ships  on  the  restless  ocean, 
seem  to  be  places  of  refreshment  to  the  weary 
and  of  refuge  to  the  sinking  soul.  Such  1 
apprehend  was  to  some  the  last  evening 
our  dear  friends,  George  and  Ann  Jones, 
spent  in  this  city.  Being  intimate  with  a 
friend  who  had  traveled  much  with  them, 
though  young  and  unworthy  of  such  a  pil- 
grimage, I  was  present,  and  feeling  it  was 
a  time  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance, 
thought  1  would  preserve  some  memorial 
of  it. 

We  reached  their  home  at  John  Paul's  a 
little  after  seven,  and  found  that  manv 
friends  had  then  gathered,  but  the  number 
continued  to  increase,  until  half  past  eight. 
We  had  not  been  there  more  than  half  an 
hour,  I  think,  when  from  the  solemn,  peace- 
ful silence  which  spread  over  the  company, 
it  was  evident  the  King  of  Glory  had  come 
in,  and  condescended  to  turn  the  hearts 
of  his  people  unto  himself.  Regina  Shober 
soon  knelt  and  feelingly  offered  the  sacri- 
fices of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
labors  of  the  dear  friends  about  to  leave  us, 
to  many,  if  not  to  all  of  whom  present,  they 
had  been  the  messengers  of  comfort  and  of 
peace,  and  pathetically  craved  their  pres- 
ervation on  the  great  deep  and  the  sweet 
rewards  of  their  conflicts  and  trials.  She 
interceded  for  all  states  and  conditions  pres- 
ent, desiring  that  we  might  feel  ourselves 
strangers  "and  pilgrims  on  the  earth,"  and 
might  so  pass  the  remnant  of  our  days  here, 
as  to  be  found  worthy  through  the  boundless 
love  of  our  great  Advocate  and  Redeemer 
to  meet  hereafter  on  Mount  Zion.  and  with 
harps  in  our  hands  to  sing  the  song  of  the 
redeemed  before  the  throne  of  God,  for 
ever  and  ever. 

A  short  time  elapsed  when  Othniel  Alsop 
appeared  in  supplication,  his  feelings  seemed 
too  big  for  utterance,  and  he  literally  labored 
through  a  fervent  prayer  of  some  length,  in 
which  he  was  especially  engaged  on  behalf 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  began  by  ad- 
dressing the  Great  Shepherd,  as  he  who  alone 
puts  forth  his  own  sheep  and  goes  before 
them,  whose  voice  they  know  and  without 
whose  blessing  their  labors  are  vain  and 
fruitless.  As  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  of 
earth,  he  craved  his  all-sustaining  presence 
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for  those  who  should  be  led  down,  as  it  were, 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  interceded 
for  the  preservation  of  those  who  had 
stemmed  the  raging  torrent,  praying  that 
he  would  in  his  own  time  be  pleased  to  say, 
it  is  enough,  and  "after  sifting  its  members 
from  sieve  to  sieve,"  to  bid  our  Zion  to 
arise  and  put  on  her  beautiful  garments, 
and  to  say  unto  her,  "Arise!  for  thy  light 
is  come."  Many  of  the  fat  and  the  strong 
had  been  driven  away,  and  these  he  believed 
would  in  the  Lord's  time,  be  fed  with  judg- 
ment, he  earnestly  supplicated  for  those  who 
were  left,  desiring  they  might  say,  Thou,  O 
Lord,  art  the  potter,  and  we  the  clay,  and 
pleaded  that  He  would  turn  his  Holy  Hand 
upon  the  little  ones  who  were  hidden  in  the 
true  fold.  It  seemed  soothing  to  his  exer- 
cised spirit  to  remember  the  promise  that 
not  one  grain  of  wheat  should  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  that  all  the  precious  should  be 
gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner. 

Another  solemn  pause  ensued,  which  was 
broken  by  George  Jones,  who  opened  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  communication  with 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Bless  the 
Lord,  oh,  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within 
me  bless  his  holy  name,  bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits." 
This  he  believed  was  the  language  of  many 
present,  and  these  he  exhorted  to  faithfulness 
and  obedience  unto  him  who  is  worthy  to 
be  followed  even  unto  prison  and  to  death. 
Ann  Jones  next  opened  her  mouth  in  the 
ministry  for  the  last  time.  If  we  be  the 
ministers  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  (said  she) 
we  must  be  brought  into  a  feeling  sense  of 
the  varied  states  and  conditions  of  the  people 
and  be  baptized  for  the  dead.  A  word  of 
encouragement  sprang  in  my  heart  for 
some  present  who  have  been  tempted  to 
cast  away  the  shield  of  faith  as  though  it 
had  not  been  anointed  with  oil,  to  count 
their  past  experience  as  delusion  and  to 
doubt  all  they  had  already  done  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  These  she  exhorted  not  to 
shrink  from  suffering,  but  to  remember 
that  the  stones  of  memorial  were  found  not 
on  the  way  down,  but  in  the  very  bottom 
of  Jordan.  She  encouraged  them  to  stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God,  to  possess 
their  souls  in  patience,  to  keep  their  secret 
exercises  to  themselves,  to  be  willing  to 
stand  firm  in  the  depths  of  Jordan  until 
all  the  people  had  clean  passed  over,  and 
quietly  to  wait  for  the  time  of  their  showing 
forth  unto  Israel,  when  they  would  be  en- 
abled to  set  up  the  stone  of  help  and  the 
stone  of  deliverance  and  thus  manifest  to 
others  that  they  had  been  under  the  care 
of  the  Divine  Shepherd  during  those  sea- 
sons of  emptiness  and  barrenness  and  deep 
baptism  through  which  they  had  been 
silently  passing. 

Thus  ended  the  public  labors  of  our  valued 
friends  in  this  city.  George  Jones  was  re- 
markably cheerful  during  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  and  seemed  to  realize  the  Psalm- 
ist's declaration  that  "  Light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in 
heart,"  whilst  the  sweet  tranquility  which 
clothed  the  countenance  of  Ann  and  the 
dignified  solemnity  of  her  manner,  plainly 
manifested  that  although  the  spring  of 
consolation  had  been  opened  in  her  soul,  I 


her  mind  had  not  yet  been  released  from 
travail  and  exercise. 

The  next  morning  they  set  off  on  their 
way  to  New  York,  from  whence  they  ex- 
pected to  sail  for  England  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  inst. 

Sixteenth  of  Eighth  Mo.,  1830. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


For  "Thb  Friend." 

The  Difference. 


WM.   C.  ALLEN. 

Recent  frank  and  kindly  discussion  in 
The  American  Friend  regarding  the  difference 
between  Philadelphia  Friends  and  those 
bodies  represented  at  the  recent  Five 
Years  Meeting  is  the  reasonable  and  proper 
justification  for  also  considering  this  very 
vital  subject  in  the  pages  of  The  Friend. 

The  writer  has  so  often  had  such  pleasant 
personal  and  in  some  respects  such  sym- 
pathetic Christian  fellowship  with  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting 
that  he  dreads  to  speak  of  the  widely 
acknowledged  diversity  of  practice  between 
them  and  conservative  Friends.  Often  in 
church  matters  it  is  well  to  minimize  dif- 
ferences and  emphasize  points  of  contact. 
But  doing  so  may  not  always  be  the  safest 
thing  and  may  sometimes  prove  uninten- 
tionally misleading.  The  recognition  of 
honest  differences  of  opinion,  or  practice, 
should  not  in  sincere  hearts  indicate  lack  of 
brotherly  love  and  interest.  A  failure  to 
understand  and  candidly  admit  such  dif- 
ferences between  separate  denominations, 
or  between  church  groups  claiming  the 
same  name,  may  even  lead  to  present  con- 
fusion or  eventual  disunity.  Thus  a  real 
respect  and  brotherliness  in  church  life  is 
largely  founded  on  a  clear  understanding 
as  to  facts,  combined  with  genuine  Christian 
forbearance  and  love.  The  two  must  go 
together. 

The  following  clippings  from  The  American 
Friend  indicate  some  of  the  divergent 
methods  and  thought  existing  between 
conservative  Friends  and  those  represented 
at  the  Five  Years  Meeting.  The  first- 
named  Friends  will  not  object,  whilst  they 
may  regret,  to  hear  what  the  latter  bodies 
so  frankly  say  when  speaking  about  them- 
selves. The  accompanying  comments  are 
based  on  the  extraordinary  changes  that 
have  come  over  the  once  splendidly  united 
Society  of  Friends.    The  clippings  follow: 

Tenth  Month  12,  191 1.  "There  are 
eight  Friends  enrolled  at  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary  this  year." 

The  advertisements  of  many  Friends' 
colleges  refer  to  courses  intended  for  the 
development  of  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  Here  is  the  blunt  acknowledg- 
ment of  such  a  course  in  the  curriculum  of 
Nebraska  Central  College,  in  an  ad.  in  The 
American  Friend,  dated  Eighth  Month 
10,  191 1.  It  offers  seven  college  courses 
including  "Christian  Ministry." 

Clara  M.  Wells  writing  in  The  American 
Friend,  under  date  of  Eighth  Month  31, 
1 9 1 1 ,  tells  of  her  preparation  for  the  ministry 
at  Earlham  College.  Her  narrative  is 
interesting.    In  the  course  of  it  she  says: 

"Only  too  well  do  I  recall  how  Allen  Jay 


took  different  would-be  preachers  from  thij 
college  over  to  East  Main  Street  Meetin  I 
to  'practise'  on  that  aged  congregation-1 
the  younger  generation  largely  attended  a| 
Eighth  Street  or  the  college.  When  nrl 
turn  came,"  etc. 

We  may  all  agree  that  no  lack  of  Christiai  I 
love  is  involved  in  quoting  from  the  abovjii 
sources.  We  can  all  admit  that  it  is  indeed 
a  far  cry  from  such  methods  to  those  of  thij 
apostolic  church,  or  those  of  early  Friends! 

On  the  other  hand,  conservative  Friend  h, 
have  ever  taken  the  ground  that  specifij 
education  for  the  ministry — that  is  thl 
point — tended  to  create  a  reliance  thereon) 
in  most  of  those  receiving  it,  to  the  weaken! 
ing  of  their  dependence  upon  the  renewe<| 
call  and  qualification  from  the  Spirit  Himl 
self.    They  have,  as  a  minority  of  thl 
universal  church,  elected  to  accept  men  am 
women  of  all  sorts  of  intellectual,  financial 
social  and  educational  conditions  as  qualifie< 
for  the  sacred  office,  provided  they  gavi 
evidence  of  having  received  a  gift  in  thi 
ministry.    This  allows  of  a  very  broac 
play  of  operation  which  can  be  applied  ii 
actual  practice  to  many  kinds  of  men  \ 
Conservative  Friends  have  endeavored  t< 
avoid  narrowing  their  ministers  down  t( 
the  limitations  which  so  frequently  are  thi 
outgrowth  of  specific  ministerial  education  ii 
theological  seminaries,  training-schools,  o: 
colleges. 

In  all  this  they  have  imitated  the  apostle; 
and,  whilst  fully  acknowledging  the  valm  ; 
of  a  consecrated  intellect  or  education  irj 
the  Lord's  work,  they  have  also  recognizee! 
the  central  fact  that  while  the  gifted  Pau1 
used  his  magnificent  abilities  and  learning 
not  originally  acquired  of  his  own  purpos< 
for  Christian  service — that  again  is  the  poim 
— he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  hi 
avoided  preaching  "in  persuasive  words  olj  1 
wisdom"  lest  the  faith  of  his  auditor: 
should  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men  anq  I  1 
not  in  the  power  of  God.    This  doctrine  1 
as  I  understand  it,  has  been  one  of  those  h  [ 
great  fundamentals  which  have  differenti-  1 
ated  Friends  from  their  brethren  of  othei  1 
denominations. 

The  general  attitude  of  many  of  our  deai 
brethren  represented  at  the  Five  Years  I 
Meeting  towards  pecuniary  compensation  >  1 
for  religious  labor  is  well  known.  The 
tendency  of  this  policy  is  probably  epito- 
mized about  as  well  as  anywhere  in  the  ; 
Report  on  Pastoral  Care  adopted  by  North  i 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  and  published  in  1 
The  American  Friend  under  date  of  Eighth  ; 
Month  24,  191 1,  and  signed  by  Mary  M.  ; 
Hobbs,  chairman  of  that  committee.    After  ; 
speaking  of  the  modern  difficulties  connected 
with  financing  their  meetings  the  report 
recommends   a   system   of  envelopes   in  > 
connection  with  pledges  from  the  members  of  i 
the  congregations.    It  adds,  "Persons  who 
persist  in  failing  to  contribute  anything  to 
the  church  may  be  dealt  with  as  offenders."  ; 
Again,  says  the  report,  "  We  are,  further- 
more, unitedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  \ 
is  fully  come  when  the  local  meetings  should 
make  definite  arrangements  to  pay  the  1 
pastors  a  stipulated  monthly  sum,  and  that  I 
this  should  be  a  business  transaction." 
Truly  it  would  seem  as  if  this  business  I 
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transaction  will  be  likely  to  press  very 
hard  upon  the  poor  when  they  desire  to 
have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them.  Will 
not  some  of  the  other  Protestant  churches 
afford  a  more  liberal  free-gospel  ministry 
than  this? 

On  the  other  hand,  conservative  Friends 
have  always  taken  the  position  which  was 
so  often  reiterated  by  Paul.  He  more  than 
once  speaks  of  himself  and  his  fellow-ser- 
vants, for  Jesus'  sake,  as  "working  with 
their  own  hands."  In  the  ninth  chapter  of 
First  Corinthians  he  tells  us  that,  while  the 
law — then  vanishing  away — declared,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth 
out  the  corn,"  and  that  the  law  had  also 
fully  granted  the  right  of  those  who  sow 
spiritual  things  to  reap  carnal  things,  he 
and  his  fellow-workers — under  the  ■  new 
dispensation  —  "did  not  use  this  right," 
adding,  "  but  we  bear  all  things  that  we  may 
cause  no  hindrance  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  conditions  developing 
from  an  educated  and  paid  pastorate.  The 
writer's  personal  experience  of  many  years' 
residence  in  the  boundaries  of  pastoral 
yearly  meetings  more  than  bears  out  these 
published  statements. 

An  article  by  D.  B.  Cook  in  The  American 
Friend,  under  date  of  Tenth  Month  26, 
191 1,  says,  "Another  difficulty  is  in  that  of 
public  "worship.  In  many  meetings,  per- 
haps most,  the  following  order  of  service 
prevails  in  the  First-day  meetings:  Opened 
with  singing;  prayer  by  the  pastor;  singing 
again;  sermon  by  pastor;  dismissed  with  a 
benediction.  No  voluntary  service  by  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  is  expected.  If 
any  engage  in  public  worship,  such  as  prayer 
or  testimony,  etc.,  it  is  by  suggestion  of  the 
pastor." 

The  writer  would  add  that  frequently 
within  the  past  few  years  he  has  attended 
"Friends'  Churches,"  and  not  once  can  he 
recall  the  omitting  of  collection  in  the  middle 
of  the  services,  in  addition  to  generally 
much  more  singing  by  the  congregations, 
and  choirs,  than  is  above  indicated. 

In  the  Pacific  Friend  of  Twelfth  Month, 
191 1,  appears  the  following  regarding  a 
"Friends'  service"  at  Whittier,  Cal.: 

"Sabbath,  December  19th,  at  the  request 
of  the  pastor,  H.  E.  McGrew,  the  laymen 
took  complete  charge  of  the  evening  services. 

"With  the  pastor  sitting  back  in  the 
audience  and  the  platform  and  choir  loft 
filled  with  men  and  men  only,  the  services 
were  indeed  unique.  ...  A  male  quar- 
tette gave  two  selections  and  a  large  men's 
choir  took  the  place  of  the  usual  mixed 
choir  of  the  church." 

The  reporter  of  The  Pacific  Friend  deemed 
it  quite  worthy  of  remark,  and  unique,  to 
see  Friends  worship  without  a  pastor,  with 
just  laymen  in  charge,  and  only  men  in 
the  choir  loft. 

Here  is  a  by-product  of  the  pastoral 
system.  The  italics  were  in  the  original. 
The  American  Friend,  dated  Eighth  Month 
17,  191 1,  when  referring  to  the  now-a-days 
unusual  "marriage  by  discipline,"  says, 
"In  recent  years  American  Friends  have 
largely  followed  the  custom  of  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  bodies  in  having  a  minister 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony.    The  custom 


meets  the  requirements  of  the  law,  gives  a 
religious  flavor  to  the  event,  and  marks,  in 
a  public  way,  the  consummation  of  a  matri- 
monial union;  but  it  harks  back,  in  form 
at  least,  to  a  belief  in  marriage  as  an  ordi- 
nance involving  the  offices  of  an  ordained 
clergyman.  True,  the  form  has  survived 
in  many  bodies  where  the  old  superstition 
about  ordination  and  ordinances  has  been 
discarded.  So  among  Friends  it  was  adopt- 
ed for  its  convenience,  with  little  or  no 
thought  of  its  endangering  our  fundamental 
conception  of  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers." 

The  apprehensions  above  expressed  re- 
garding "the  requirements  of  the  law," 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  justified  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
conservative  Friends  in  most  or  all  of  the 
states  under  consideration  continue  to  be 
married  in  the  old-time  way  and  their 
marriages  are  considered  legal.  If  there 
exists  any  doubt  on  this  subject  they  should 
promptly  investigate  it. 

As  to  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  held  in 
19 1 2,  Isaac  Sharp  states  in  The  Friend 
(London)  that  the  "First  Friends'  Church" 
where  it  convened  was  "adorned  with 
stained  glass  windows  and  furnished,  with 
a  handsome  pipe  organ."  "The  procedure 
was  on  Parliamentary  lines."  The  American 
Friend  gives  an  interesting  narrative  of  the 
meeting.  Unquestionably  much  good  Chris- 
tian work  was  done.  I  ts  work  on  legislation, 
education,  Indian  affairs,  peace,  Bible 
schools,  etc.,  seems  much  like  that  of  some 
of  the  other  denominations,  including  that 
within  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Much 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
subjects  of  worship  and  pastors. 

"The  commission  on  the  meeting  and  its 
pastoral  care  "  made  some  notable  recom- 
mendations. One  as  to  the  pastor  was  that, 
"  He  should  not  monopolize  the  time  in 
meetings  for  worship."  Another  was  "  That 
Friends  maintain  and  cultivate  the  habit 
of  silent  worship,  and  that  devotional  periods 
of  this  kind  be  not  deprecated,  but  rather 
encouraged  .  .  .  and  the  tendency  to 
carry  out  a  prearranged  program  of  worship, 
with  no  opportunity  for  immediate  Divine 
leadership,  should  be  discouraged."  Right 
gladly  do  some  of  us  read  these  lines.  Much 
do  we  hope  that  the  tendency  to  the  bondage 
of  ecclesiasticism  will  hereby  be  discouraged. 
But  the  very  same  report  also  recommends 
practices  that  past  experiences  have  proved 
tend  to  create  the  development  of  clericism. 

Of  the  pastor  the  report  declares,  "  He 
should  be  qualified  for  the  work  and  suf- 
ficiently well  paid  to  devote  his  entire  energy 
to  it."  Of  the  standard  to  be  maintained 
regarding  ministers  we  read,  "The  case 
should  be  an  exceptional  one  if  an  uneducated 
and  untrained  person  is  recorded  as  a 
minister." 

These  last  quoted  recommendations  carry 
with  them  potentialities  that,  gauged  by 
all  Christian  experience — including  that  of 
the  Five  Years  Meeting  —  will  tend  to 
(neutralize  the  expression  of  desires  to  dis- 
courage formal  and  prearranged  services. 
Will  the  pastors — my  brethren  in  the  Lord's 
work  whom  I  love  but  whom  I  feel  as  bearing 
the  name  of  Friends,  are  mistaken — let  go 


their  privileges?  Will  the  continued  ex- 
pression of  hope  that  things  will  get  better, 
in  spite  of  common  observation  and  statistics 
proving  the  contrary,  be,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, any  more  encouraging  than  in 
the  past? 

It  somehow  seems  as  if  you  cannot  push 
a  system  that  involves  the  support  of  a 
pastor,  and  demands  his  specific  education 
for  the  work,  and  that  expects  him  to  become 
responsible  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
people  and  for  the  periods  of  worship, 
without  developing  the  natural  accompani- 
ments of  a  set  service,  an  organ,  a  choir, 
anthems  and  solos,  a  mid-service  collection, 
and  the  general  usages  of  other  denomina- 
tions. The  primary  innovation  ultimately 
destroys  the  old  Quaker  democracy  and 
undermines  a  dependence  on  the  direct 
ministrations  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 
little  group  of  believers  known  as  the 
Society  of  Friends,  which  for  250  years  has, 
as  a  result  of  practical  belief  in  the  "Inner 
Light,"  insisted  on  the  value  of  a  waiting 
worship  and  a  waiting  ministry,  has  at  the 
same  time  been  an  acknowledged  leader 
in  great  moral  reforms,  and  in  protesting 
against  the  vices  attendant  upon  an  in- 
ordinate desire  for  wealth,  the  thirst  for 
pleasure,  against  slavery,  gambling,  war, 
oaths  and  insincerities  in  domestic  and 
public  life.  Let  us  now  for  a  few  moments 
further  consider  other  fruits  of  the  old 
system,  and  freely  criticize  it  where  it  may 
seem  to  fail. 

Where  meetings  for  worship  based  on 
silent  communion  with  God  are  held  in 
faith — without  faith  they  die — they  be- 
come the  dynamic  storehouses  from  whence 
issue  the  spiritual  forces  that  not  only 
vitalize  the  worshippers,  but  those  with 
whom  they  are  brought  into  contact.  These 
meetings  are  only  possible  when  we  honestly 
believe  that  God  speaks  directly  to  men  by 
the  Spirit  Himself  stirring  and  comforting 
our  hearts.  When  this  belief  disappears 
such  meetings  inevitably  decline  and  their 
members  will  either  seek  spiritual  refresh- 
ment among  other  denominations  or  will 
demand  a  pastoral  system  of  their  own. 
But  every  living — not  dead — conservative 
Friends'  congregation  is  a  potential  influence 
for  good.  From  these  power-houses  is 
distributed  a  spiritual  current  that  quickens 
everything  it  touches.  The  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  inward  Christ  which  develops 
from  such  a  worship,  as  well  as  a  belief  in 
Him  as  the  Son  of  God,  affects  even'  de- 
partment of  life.  Out  of  this  practice,  and 
its  rare  associations,  have  unquestionably 
grown  many  testimonies  that  have  identified 
Friends  of  the  past  with  the  elevation  of 
the  better  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  and  the 
promotion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
God  forbid  that  we  lightly  esteem  as  antique 
or  unsatisfying  this  great  storehouse  of 
spiritual  forces  which  we  have  inherited 
from  our  fathers  in  the  Truth.  The  world 
needs  as  never  before  that  every  member  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting— which  has 
done  so  much  in  by-gone  days  for  Jesus 
Christ— be  a  live  wire  through  which  this 
I  spiritual  current  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
world. 
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Are  we  these  live  wires?  Do  some  of  our 
members  criticize  the  workers  whilst  failing 
to  work  themselves?  Or,  are  some  of  us  so 
full  of  material  things  that  our  spiritual 
ears  are  dulled?  While  we  regret  the  graft 
on  the  good  old  vine,  elsewhere,  do  we  watch 
lest  we  decay  at  the  root? 

Let  us  whilst  in  all  charity  bidding  God- 
speed to  others  in  the  vastly  different  way 
they  have  chosen,  watch  lest  a  slow  invasion 
of  the  pastoral  spirit,  owing  to  our  close 
proximity  to  it,  gradually  undermines  the 
once  robust  Quaker  faith  and  practice  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
•  "  R.  W.  K.",  in  an  article  breathing  the 
sweetest  spirit,  in  The  American  Friend  of 
Eleventh  Month  28,  1912,  portrays  how 
for  long  years  before  the  unhappy  separa- 
tions connected  with  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  pastoral  system  The  Friend 
of  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  prophetically  protested  against 
the  tendencies  that  produced  those  separa- 
tions, and  consistently  warned  against 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
subsequent  unity,  and  conservation  of 
power,  experienced  by  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  has  in  large  measure  been  a  direct 
result  of  the  honest  policy  of  those  faithful 
men.  Our  generation  in  that  respect  owes  a 
great  debt  to  them.  Let  us  of  our  day 
also  face  the  vital  issues  as  they  really  are. 
Do  not  let  us  even  cloud  our  much-needed 
clearness  of  vision  by  accustoming  ourselves 
in  speech  or  writing  to  the  application  of 
Friendly  phraseology  to  un-Friendly  prac- 
tices. Rather  should  we  take  lessons  from 
the  past  and  apply  those  lessons  to  present- 
day  needs. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is  the  one 
efficient  and  aggressive  representative  body 
of  conservative  "orthodox"  Friends  in 
America  to-day.  Its  future  rests  with  the 
young.  No  lack  of  the  spirit  of  love  to- 
wards others  is  involved  in  the  reflection 
that,  if  the  unique  and  rich  contribution  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  spiritual 
and  material  needs  of  the  world  is  to  be 
perpetuated,  the  very  influences  brought 
to  bear  even  on  our  children  must  be 
guarded  with  jealous  concern. 


We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps 
To  bring  the  Lord  Christ  down; 

In  vain  we  search  the  lowest  deeps, 
For  Him  no  depths  can  drown. 

But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 

A  present  help  is  He; 
And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain; 
We  touch  Him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 

And  we  are  whole  again. 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all! 

Whate'er  our  name  or  sign, 
We  own  thy  sway,  we  hear  thy  call, 

We  test  our  lives  by  thine! 

— John  G.  Whittier. 


"The  true  source  of  all  that  frets  and 
irritates,  and  wears  away  our  lives,  is  .not 
in  external  things,  but  in  the  resistance  of 
our  wills  to  the  will  of  God  expressed  by 
external  things." 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  Blackbirds'  Nest. — Henry  and 
George  were  two  boys  who  lived  near  each 
other,  and  were  very  much  attached  to  each 
other.  George  never  failed  as  he  went  to 
school  to  call  for  Henry,  and  they  always 
walked  home  together.  It  happened  one 
afternoon  that  Henry  had  gone  away  with 
his  father,  and  George  to  pass  away  the 
time  took  a  walk  into  the  country.  While 
walking  along  the  road  he  saw  a  blackbirds' 
nest  in  the  hedge  concealed  by  a  thick 
cluster  of  leaves.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
cruel  boys  who  take  pleasure  in  depriving 
a  poor  bird  of  her  little  ones,  but  thought 
he  would  wait  till  they  were  larger,  and 
then  Henry  and  he  would  divide  them. 
The  next  day  he  told  Henry  about  them, 
and  after  school  in  the  afternoon  they  went 
to  look  at  the  nest.  This  they  did  for  several 
days,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  time  when 
they  could  take  them. 

From  the  first  moment  Henry  beheld 
the  nest  he  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  it 
for  himself.  Evil  thoughts  insinuate  them- 
selves so  easily  into  the  heart  that  we  have 
need  to  watch  and  pray,  and  especially 
should  children  guard  against  them,  and 
be  watchful  of  the  first  impulse  to  do  wrong. 
One  morning  Henry  left  home  early,  and 
went  to  the  place  where  the  nest  was.  He 
found  the  little  ones  pretty  well  fledged, 
and  forgetting  all  about  his  friend  George, 
he  seized  the  nest  with  trembling  hand  and 
walked  toward  home.  He  had  not  gone 
far  when  he  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  look 
at  the  birds.  Then  for  the  first  time  he  was 
struck  by  his  conscience  reproaching  him 
for  what  he  had  done.  He  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  If  he  carried  the  nest  home  he 
would  be  discovered  and  punished  for  what 
he  had  done.  If  he  carried  the  nest  back 
to  its  place  he  was  afraid  the  old  birds 
having  been  frightened  away  would  not 
return,  and  the  little  ones  would  starve  to 
death.  At  last  he  thought  he  would  fill 
the  nest  with  stones  and  sink  it  in  the  stream 
nearby.  Even  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel.  While  he  was  debating 
on  these  things,  a  boy  came  by,  and  stopped 
to  look  at  the  birds.  He  offered  him  a 
bag  of  marbles  for  it.  Henry  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it  and  accepted  his  offer,  and  went 
toward  the  schoolhouse.  He  was  at  a  loss 
for  awhile  what  to  tell  George  for  not  waiting 
for  him  as  usual.  But  finally  decided  to 
tell  him  that  his  mother  had  sent  him  on 
an  errand  to  the  store  and  he  had  to  leave 
early.  George  was  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
cuse, and  as  they  had  a  holiday  in  the 
afternoon  proposed  that  they  go  for  the 
birds  after  dinner.  To  this  Henry  assented. 
So  after  getting  their  dinner  they  set  off 
for  the  place.  What  was  George's  amaze- 
ment and  disappointment  to  find  the  nest 
gone  Henry  pretended  equal  surprise  and 
disappointment.  After  looking  around  in  • 
the  bushes  for  the  nest  they  returned  home. 
On  the  way,  to  withdraw  George's  attention 
from  the  birds  and  their  loss,  Henry  showed 
George  his  marbles  telling  him  that  he  had  : 
found  them  on  his  way  to  school,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  play  a  game.  1 

Now  let  us  pause  a  few  moments  to  con- 


sider how  much  Henry's  crimes  had  inl 
creased  in  a  short  time.  In  the  morninj 
he  had  robbed  his  friend  by  taking  the  nest] 
This  was  followed  by  the  cruel  thought  o 
putting  the  little  birds  to  a  painful  deatrjl 
in  order  to  conceal  his  theft.  After  whicrll 
he  told  George  a  falsehood,  by  saying  hi:] 
mother  had  sent  him  an  errand.  And 
another  falsehood  by  saying  that  he  hacl 
found  the  marbles  on  his  way  to  school  I 
Such  is  the  rapid  progress  of  vice.  "  Foi,, 
he  who  does  one  fault  at  first,  and  lies  tcl 
hide  it,  makes  it  two." 

The  boys  began  their  game,  but  had  not! 
been  at  it  long,  when  a  boy  passing  byl 
stopped  to  see  the  game.  After  looking! 
at  them  a  few  minutes,  he  claimed  the] 
marbles  saying  that  he  had  lost  them  that 
morning  tied  up  in  a  little  bag.  Henry) 
laughed  at  him,  saying  they  were  his  as  ha 
had  bought  them.  George,  whom  he  had 
told  that  he  had  found  them,  reproved  him 
for  denying  the  truth  and  asked  him  to 
return  them  to  their  owner.  Henry  refused 
to  do  so,  saying  they  were  his,  as  he  had  found! 
them  and  he  intended  to  keep  them.  In 
this  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  boy  attacked 
him,  and  striking  him  in  the  face  with  his 
fist,  snatched  the  bag  of  marbles  from  him! 
and  walked  off  leaving  Henry  to  painfully 
reflect  on  his  bad  conduct,  in  thus  adding! 
another  falsehood  to  the  two  already  told, 
George  seeing  the  pain  that  his  friend  was 
suffering  threw  his  arm  around  his  neck,  and 
said,  "  My  dear  boy,  I  forgive  you."  Henry 
then  told  him  all.  I  only  ask  my  readers 
to  bring  home  to  their  own  bosoms  for  one 
moment  the  shame  and  remorse  that  over- 
whelmed Henry,  and  1  think  they  will  never 
be  guilty  of  any  action,  that,  would  bring 
shame  and  disgrace  upon  them,  as  it  did 
upon  Henry,  and  remember  these  lines: 

"Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  once  we  practice  to  deceive." 

  J.  R-  E.  I 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  women 
of  the  world  with  furs,  there  were  killed  in 
Russia  last  year  4,525,000  gray  squirrels, 
1,500,000  white  hares,  200,000  ermine  and 
12,250  sables — a  total  of  6,237,250  victims 
of  fashion. 


One  Drop  of  Evil. — "  1  do  not  see  why 
you  will  not  let  me  play  with  Will  Hunt," 
pouted  Walter  Kirk.  "  1  know  he  does 
not  always  mind  his  mother,  and  he  smokes 
cigars,  and  once  in  a  while  swears,  just  a 
little.  But  1  have  been  brought  up  better 
than  that.  He  will  not  hurt  me.  1  should 
think  you  would  trust  me.  I  might  do 
him  some  good." 

"Walter,"  said  the  mother,  "take  this 
glass  of  pure  water,  and  put  just  one  drop 
of  ink  in  it." 

"O  mother!  who  would  have  thought  one 
drop  would  black  a  whole  glass  so?" 

"  Yes,  it  has  changed  the  color  of  the 
whole,  has  it  not?  It  is  a  shame  to  do  that. 
Just  put  a  drop  of  clear  water  in  it  and  re- 
store its  purity." 

"  Why,  mother,  are  you  laughing  at  me? 
One  drop  nor  a  dozen,  nor  fifty  will  do  that." 
"No,  my  son;  and  therefore  I  cannot  allow 
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one  drop  of  Will  Hunt's  evil  nature  to  mingle 
with  your  careful  training,  many  drops  of 
which  will  make  no  impression  on  him." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Letters  From  Japan,  No.  1. 

EDITH  F.  SHARPLESS. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  I  was  walking  by 
myself  down  a  more  or  less  abruptly  sloping 
ioad  that  leads  out  into  the  country  on  the 
north  side  of  Mito.  Before  me  lay  a  wide 
valley,  with  a  blue  range  of  mountains  in 
the  distance  and  a  broad,  slow  river  running 
through  it.  I  pass  this  way  every  week, 
and  I  always  wait  impatiently  for  the 
bend  in  the  road  that  brings  into  range  the 
full  sweep  of  the  valley  below.  Whether 
it  is  more  beautiful  in  the  haze  or  in  the 
sunshine  I  have  never  been  able  to  decide. 
In  the  large,  it  is  such  a  scene  as  one  might 
often  see  in  America,  but  the  details  are 
different.  It  is  farm  land  and  cultivated 
with  minute  care.  Indeed,  the  word  "mi- 
nute" is  very  applicable  to  the  scene.  The 
little  square  patches  below  in  which  stands 
,the  rice — now  yellow  brown — would  hardly 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  horse  and 
plough.  Here  and  there  figures  of  men  and 
women  can  be  seen,  industriously  cutting 
the  grain.  They  have  tucked  up  their 
kimonas  to  avoid  the  ooze  of  the  rice  swamp, 
and  have  bound  white  cloths  around  their 
heads.  Their  houses  are  clustered  together 
'in  the  midst  of  trees,  like  little  islands  in 
fa  sea  of  grain.  The  soft  colors  of  the  moss- 
covered  thatch  roofs  make  them  seem  like 
a  part  of  the  landscape. 

1  valued  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  by 
myself,  for  1  generally  have  companions 
on  this  walk.  The  quietness  of  it  brought 
a  sense  of  the  enveloping  presence  of  the 
Infinite  that  stayed  with  me  all  the  after- 
noon. 

My  errand  was  to  a  little  village,  perhaps 
a  mile  out  of  Mito,  where  every  Second-day 
we  collect  the  small  children  in  a  room 
rented  for  the  purpose,  and  tell  them  Bible 
stories.  On  the  way  down  1  met  one  of  our 
little  girls,  carrying  her  still  smaller  sister 
on  her  back,  and  faced  in  the  wrong  direction. 
"1  asked  her  where  she  was  going.  To 
Raijin  Sama,  she  said.  That  meant  a 
temple  festival  in  Mito.  Next  week  she 
might  cheerfully  repeat  after  her  teacher 
the  First  Commandment,  but  she  does  not 
feel  that  she  is  inconsistent. 

Have  you  ever  prayed  to  God?  the 
teacher  asks.  One  little  hand  goes  up — 
yes,  her  mother  is  a  Christian  and  in  Chris- 
tian homes  the  children  know  something 
about  prayer.  But  what  do  you  pray  for? 
the  teacher  asks.  If  you  want  a  red  kimona 
shall  you  pray  to  God  for  it?  No,  the 
teacher  explains,  we  must  pray  to  God  to 
make  our  hearts  sweet,  and  to  help  us  to  be 
good  to  our  little  sisters,  and  to  study  our 
lessons  well. 

Few  foreigners  can  speak  Japanese  in 
such  a  way  that  the  children  can  forget  the 
speaker  in  listening  to  that  which  is  spoken. 
This  work  must  be  largely  done  by  Japanese 
girls — and  I  suppose  most  of  it  is  done,  as 
it  was  in  this  case,  by  girls  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  mission  schools.    And  so  a  great 


deal  of  the  duty  of  the  foreigner  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Japanese  co-worker  to  do  the 
direct  work — that  which  involves  personal 
contact. 

Another  difficulty  under  which  the  for- 
eigner constantly  labors  is,  that  he  cannot 
guess  what  is  going  on  inside  the  little  heads. 
He  does  not  know  on  what  foundation  he  is 
building.  Can  a  child  who  has  known  only 
wooden  gods  understand  a  spiritual  God? 
Can  one  who  has  seen  the  fierce,  wrathful 
expression  of  the  gods  that  guard  the  en- 
trance to  temples,  comprehend  in  even  a 
slight  degree  a  God  of  love?  Can  a  child 
who  is  taught  to  worship  the  spirit  of  a 
dead  father,  who  in  his  lifetime  was  drunk- 
en, perhaps,  or  brutal,  understand  that 
God  loves  righteousness  and  hates  iniquity? 
All  these  things  are  by-words  to  us,  but  think 
of  the  pathos  of  people  whose  past  associa- 
tions have  taught  them  to  think  the  opposite. 

But  I  have  got  far  afield  from  the  little 
class,  which  I  left  seated  on  the  floor  around 
the  teacher.  There  are  babies  here  of  a 
few  months;  there  are  toddlers  of  two  or 
three  years  who  cannot  be  induced  to  stay 
in  one  place,  but  who  are  bent  on  explora- 
tion; there  are  older  sisters  with  bright  eyes, 
full  of  interest,  even  though  they  must  stand 
and  shake  the  baby  up  and  down  to  keep 
it  from  crying;  there  are  mischievous  little 
boys  who  have  an  unlimited  pocket  in  the 
front  of  their  kimona,  from  which  they  draw 
forbidden  fruit  and  playthings,  during  un- 
guarded moments.  A  question  from  the 
teacher  elicits  waving  hands  in  some  quarters 
and  faint  regrets  for  inattentive  moments 
in  others.  Sometimes  there  is  a  moment 
of  prayer  by  the  teacher,  and  then  all  heads 
are  bent,  but  it  is  not  always  a  reverent 
period;  that  has  to  be  taught.  Our  God  is 
a  great  and  holy  God  and  when  we  come 
before  Him  it  must  be  with  solemn  hearts. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  playing  about 
inside  the  temples,  and  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing without  rebuke.  At  the  end,  they  sang 
a  little  song  that  always  closes  the  exercises, 
which  translated  is  something  like  this — 
Now  our  school  is  over,  and  we  are  going 
home;  farewell,  be  good;  farewell  until  next 
time.    Then  they  ran  home. 

Before  we  went  home,  the  daughter  in  the 
house  took  us  down  to  the  river  to  see  the 
salmon  fishing.  On  the  way,  she  told  us 
that  her  father  had  been  married  during  the 
summer.  "  Because,  you  see,"  she  said, 
"  we  are  av/ay  at  school  all  day,  and  there 
must  be  someone  in  the  house.  It  cannot 
be  left  empty."  She  did  not  speak  with 
any  personal  feeling.  It  was  inevitable — 
a  matter  of  course. 

When  we  finally  started  home  the  after- 
noon was  far  gone,  and  we  left  the  quiet 
country  place  with  regret  for  the  more 
bustling  streets  of  the  town,  where  there  are 
always  eyes  that  stare.  Such  a  trip  leaves 
us  with  a  great  many  things  to  think  about, 
and  a  great  wish  to  do  more  than  we  are 
doing,  and  a  great  thankfulness  for  the  little 
that  we  can  do. 


To  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ  is  no  great 
action  done  once  for  all;  it  consists  in  the 
continual  practice  of  small  duties  which  are 
distasteful  to  us.— J.  H.  Newman. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Recollections. 

HORATIO  G.  COOPER. 
BY  C.  C. 

Memories  of  the  past  that  seem  more 
than  worthy  of  recollection  have  sprung  up 
as  I  have  reflected,  and  it  is  written,  "The 
memory  of  the  just  is  blest." 

Horatio  G.  Cooper  was  a  remarkably 
humble  follower  of  the  Lamb,  and  a  truly 
anointed  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was 
tender-hearted  to  an  unusual  deegre  and 
reached  unto  the  souls  of  the  people.  His 
expressions  were  simple  but  in  the  Life  and 
his  testimony  was  searching. 

1  remember  the  first  time  I  met  with  him 
and  heard  him  at  West  Grove  Meeting, 
Penna.,  where  he  resided  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.  This  was  nearly  thirty-five  years 
ago.  He  arose  and  said,  "The  parents 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  with  considerable 
more,  deeply  impressive,  and  it  still  remains 
fresh.  Another  friend  arose  after  he  had 
ceased  and  said,  "This  would  be  sad  indeed 
for  the  parents  but  for  the  children  there 
v/as  hope,"  etc. 

The  next  time  I  met  him  as  I  remember 
was  at  his  home,  working  in  the  garden; 
here  his  manner  was  equally  impressive, 
and  his  appearance  humble.  Through  a 
course  of  years,  meeting  him  from  time  to 
time,  whether  in  conversation  or  at  meeting, 
what  fell  from  his  lips  were  the  words  of  the 
wise.  Though  his  opinion  of  himself  was 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  1  am  not  a  prophet 
neither  a  prophet's  son,"  yet  he  was  practi- 
cally a  prophet  in  Israel,  as  some  could 
testify,  telling  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts. 
I  remember  at  Quarterly  Meeting  time,  a 
number  of  us  were  standing  together  a  little 
before  meeting,  when  dear  Horatio  joined 
us,  no  doubt  led  to  do  so,  and  presently 
a  colored  minister,  maybe  a  bishop  from 
Africa  who  was  visiting  in  Philadelphia 
being  sent  out  to  see  Friends  of  our  Quarter, 
just  arriving,  approached  us  and  in  some 
self-conscious  manner  asked:  "Well,  breth- 
ren, how  are  things  progressing  with  you?" 
We,  feeling  our  inability  to  answer  him, 
naturally  turned  to  Horatio,  referring  it  to 
him,  who  on  some  reflection  said  simply, 
but  with  authority,  "Well,  1  have  traveled 
about  a  bit  in  my  day  and  1  have  seen  a 
good  deal  that  was  not  Quakerism."  The 
colored  minister,  who  appeared  a  man  of 
ability,  seemed  humbled  and  fully  answered, 
and  going  into  meeting,  doubtless  was  more 
impressed  with  the  solidity  and  labor  of 
this  father  in  Israel  as  well  as  others. 

His  love  and  sympathy  for  the  young 
people  were  great  and  very  evident,  and  as 
he  was  shut  in  the  last  few  years  through 
weakness,  it  was  no  small  privilege  to  visit 
him  there  as  attested  by  those  who  shared 
this.  To  one  who  thus  enjoyed  him,  he 
would  say  as  he  sat  looking  out  over  the 
hills,  "  1  see  a  company  journeying  up  the 
mountain  hand  in  hand  encouraging  one 
another.  Now  it  is  not  all  up  hill.  In 
plowing  around  a  field  sometimes  it  is  up, 
then  on  the  level,  then  down  and  so  on." 

The  greatest  of  his  service  was  in  a  private 
I  way,  unknow  n  only  to  the  hearts  of  those 
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he  thus  met.  In  coming  out  of  the  meeting- 
house after  meeting  it  was  instructive  to 
notice  his  care  in  moving  along,  his  mind 
inward,  speaking  to  one  here  and  another 
there,  and  sometimes  stopping  a  little,  a 
conversation  might  ensue.  To  one  he  said, 
"The  enemy  can- get  along  with  anything 
better  than  silence" — it  had  been  a  silent 
meeting.  At  another  time  he  spoke  en- 
couragingly to  one  deeply  cast  down,  who 
had  had  a  poor  meeting,  wandering  thoughts, 
etc.,  and  who  felt  fit  for  nothing,  but  to 
whom  he  seemed  led  to  hand  a  refreshing 
cup  of  cold  water. 

He  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  exercised  in 
spirit  that  Friends  should  be  Friends. 
Being  rather  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and 
diligent  in  his  private  affairs,  his  intimate 
acquaintance  was  not  so  large,  but  to  those 
who  were  privileged  the  language  is  true, 
"  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh,"  many  of 
his  expressions  being  prophetic,  are  yet  being 
fulfilled.  But  he  has  passed  away,  and  the 
places  that  knew  him  shall  know  him  no 
more  forever,  and  it  can  truthfully  be  said 
of  him,  as  he  has  had  to  say  at  the  funeral 
of  others:  "Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die 
in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


If  we  could  sweep  intemperance  out  of 
the  country,  there  would  be  hardly  proverty 
enough  left  to  give  healthy  exercise  to  the 
charitable  impulses. — Phillips  Brooks  . 


"That  'the  way  up  is  down'  is  true  to 
him  who  will  understand.  Also,  'the  way 
down  is  up.'  We  must  get  up  to  God's 
throne  if  we  would  get  down  under  sin." 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  The  Ameri- 
can Friend,  which  has  been  published  in  Philadelphia 
for  about  nineteen  years,  is  to  remove  to  Richmond, 
Ind.,  the  first  of  the  coming  year.  The  late  Five 
Years  Meeting  created  a  Board  of  Publicfation  o 
seven  members,  and  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Publication,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
Yearly  Meeting  constituting  the  Five  Years  Meet- 
ing. This  Board  has  acquired  without  cost  The 
American  Friend,  which  they  will  continue  to  pub- 
lish at  the  new  office  of  publication,  with  S.  Edgar 
Nicholson  as  manager  and  editor,  selected,  it  is 
stated,  by  unanimous  action  of  the  Board. 

The  American  Friend  succeeded  The  Friends' 
Review  of  Philadelphia,  and  The  Christian  Worker, 
of  Chicago,  the  latter  being  at  that  time  virtually 
though  not  officially  the  organ  of  the  "Progressive 
Friends  "  of  the  West.  As  under  the  new  management 
the  paper  becomes  the  official  organ  of  the  Five 
Years  Meeting,  its  attitude  toward  the  un-Friendly 
pastoral  system  and  the  prescribed  service,  including 
music,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  that  of  disapproval 
of  practices  so  generally  prevailing  in  most  of  the 
Yearly  Meetings  composing  that  body.  The  new 
editor  is  not  unknown  in  political  circles  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  account  of  his  political  activity  a  few 
years  ago,  as  State  Superintendent  of  the  "Anti- 
Saloon  League"  of  this  State. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Chicago,  Twelfth  Month  8.— Gov.  Chas.  E. 
Osborn,  of  Mich.,  preached  a  sermon  here  to-day 
from  the  pulpit  of  his  friend,  Myron  E.  Adams,  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  governor  took  for 
his  theme  a  plea  for  less  ostentation  on  the  part  of 
women  church  members.  He  suggested  a  uniform 
church  dress  that  would  be  plain,  inexpensive, 
black  in  color,  and  would  not  frighten  away  poor 


women  who  now  stayed  away  from  church  because 
they  could  not  compete  in  dress  with  prosperous 
women. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  final  crop  report  of  1912 
shows  that  there  was  a  yield  of  3,124,746,000  bushels 
of  corn,  and  that  the  total  value  of  all  crops  on  the 
farm  is  $3,906,489,000. 

At  a  late  meeting  in  Harrisburg  resolutions 
favoring  the  bettering  of  conditions  of  the  farms  and 
of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  were  unanimously  adopt- 
ed at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Resources  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conservation  As- 
sociation. These  resolutions  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  country  life  commission,  whose  pur- 
pose it  shall  be  to  ascertain  what  are  the  State's 
agricultural  resources  and  how  they  may  be  better 
utilized. 

On  the  17th  President  Taft  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  nominations  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  created  by  Congress  to  investigate 
the  relations  between  labor  and  capital.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  commission  will  be  to  "seek  to  discover 
the  underlying  causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  situation  and  report  its  con- 
clusions thereon."  The  commission  must  make  a 
final  report  not  later  than  Eighth  Month  23,  1915. 

Seattle,  in  Washington,  has  a  population  of  nearly 
100,000,  and  the  distinction  of  having  a  better 
health  record  than  any  American  city  near  its  size. 
It  makes  a  liberal  appropriation  for  street  cleaning, 
exercises  close  supervision  over  the  construction  of 
all  new  buildings,  permits  no  careless  plumbing, 
wages  war  upon  bad  housing  conditions  and  supplies 
pure  water. 

President  Taft  has  lately  left  Washington  for  an 
inspection  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  expected  he 
will  return  to  Washington  by  Twelfth  Month  31st. 

The  Postmaster  of  Philadelphia  has  lately  stated 
in  reference  to  the  parcels  post  which  is  to  go  into 
operation  next  year,  that  parcels  post  packages 
would  not  include  printed  matter  such  as  is  now 
sent  third-class,  catalogues,  advertising  matter,  etc. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  following  the 
word  "from/'  rr  kbe  written  on  packages,  which 
will  not  be  forwarded  unless  this  is  done.  They  must 
be  brought  to  the  •  parcels  post  stations  already 
designated  and  not  dropped  in  letter  boxes,  and  they 
must  bear  the  special  parcels  post  stamps  and  not 
the  ordinary  postage  variety.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  all  packages  must  be  unsealed  and  must  be 
prepared  for  mailing  "in  such  manner  that  the  con- 
tents can  be  easily  examined." 

More  than  $25,000,000  in  valuable  timber, 
$10,000,000  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  lost  through 
the  ravages  of  the  chestnut  tree  blight,  according 
to  Gentry  C.  Walburn,  a  member  of  the  Chestnut 
Tree  Blight  Commission.  "It  is  advisable,"  he  says, 
"in  the  case  of  fine  shade  trees,  nursery  or  nut 
trees,  to  try  the  surgical  treatment.  Cut  off  the  in- 
fected limbs  or  the  infected  parts.  But  to  be  of  any 
value  this  must  be  done  early  or  the  blight  will 
quickly  spread  until  it  is  beyond  recovery."  He  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  destructive  fungus  is 
now  active  in  ten  States  and  declared  that,  despite 
the  best  work  of  commissions  organized  to  fight  it 
and  stop  it,  the  blight  will  most  certainly  extend  over 
a  greater  area  in  a  short  time,  unless  public  interest 
is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  organizing  extensively 
everywhere  in  the  conservation  campaign.  There 
is  no  charge  to  have  timber  inspected,  nor  for  the 
services  of  the  commission,  which  are  free.  On  dis- 
covering blighted  trees  they  should  be  cut  down 
promptly  as  directed  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading  to  healthy  trees.  The  commission  assists 
in  finding  a  market  for  such  diseased  timber  at  a 
profit  to  the  owner. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  30th  ult. 
says  the  United  States  did  more  business  with  the 
world,  both  in  exports  and  imports,  in  the  Eleventh 
Month  than  in  any  month  previous  in  the  history 
of  this  country's  foreign  commerce.  The  value 
of  goods  imported  last  month  was  $153,134,995, 
and  of  exports  $277,898,681.  Cotton  and  wheat 
exports  showed  heavy  increases  this  year,  while 
this  country  supplied  the  world  with  a  less  quantity 
of  food  animals  and  meat  products. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says  the  first  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  up  by  the  newly  created  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
will  be  infant  mortality  under  one  year  of  age.  Over 
300,000  babies  die  annually, _  and  the  children's 


bureau  is  already  in  possession  of  data  which  | 
spires  it  with  the  belief  that  at  least  150,000  bab 
may  be  saved.    It  will  be  the  first  house-to-hoi  i 
inquiry  conducted  by  the  Government  and  is  bas 
upon  birth  records  rather  than  upon  death  recon  j 
Women  experts  will  visit  the  parents  of  the  bab  I 
and  seek  to  discover  the  favorable  conditions  cc 
cerning  those  children  who  survive.  Pennsylvaill 
is  one  of  the  few  States  recognized  as  having  recoil 
of  birth  which  can  be  used  for  statistical  purposij 
Clara  Munson,  an  unmarried  woman,  has  lat(| 
been  appointed  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Warrentc  I 
in  Oregon. 

A  meeting  has  lately  been  held  in  Washington  | 
the  American  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlemelj 
of  International  Disputes. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerl 
Commission  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  of  t 
accidents  resulting  in  fatalities  might  have  be> 
averted  by  the  exercise  of  proper  precaution  or  t 
employment  of  suitable  devices  and  good  equipmei 
Figures  given  show  that  of  the  total  of  8215  dera 
ments  during  the  year,  1877  were  caused  by  defe< 
of  roadway  and  3847  were  due  to  defective  equi 
ment.  This  indicates  an  increase  over  the  previo 
year  of  652  in  the  derailments  due  to  bad  roadwa 
and  1023  due  to  bad  equipment.  The  report  sa 
that  "the  most  disquieting  and  perplexing  featu 
in  the  problem  of  accident  prevention  is  the  lar 
proportion  of  train  accidents  caused  by  derelicti( 
of  duty  by  the  employes  involved.  The  commissi*! 
believes  that  as  a  rule  there  are  no  men  that  have 
keener  appreciation  of  their  responsibilities  th: 
railroad  trainmen  and  enginemen,"  and  yet  it 
pointed  out  that  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  numb 
of  accidents  investigated  were  caused  by  mistak 
on  the  part  of  employes.  The  total  number 
casualties  on  steam  roads  during  the  year  endi 
Sixth  Month  30  was  180,123,  of  which  10,585  we 
persons  killed  and  169,538  injured.  These  figur 
indicate  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  1! 
killed  and  19,379  injured. 

Foreign. — A  peace  conference  has  been  held 
London  with  the  view  of  ending  the  conflict  in  whi< 
Turkey  and  Italy  have  been  involved. 

NOTICES. 

Copies  of  the  "Life  of  John  H.  Dillingham 
may  still  be  had  at  Friends'  Book  Store.  The  pri 
is  $1.00,  or  if  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  mail,  $1.1 

J.  Henry  Bartlett 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadt 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  % 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fa 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  ea< 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  We 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Twelfth  Mont 


Died. — At  her  home  near  Winona,  Ohio,  Fourt 
Month  1,  1912,  Rebecca  Price,  in  the  eighty-thir 
year  of  her  age;  a  valued  member  of  New  Garde 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  She  was  the  widow  c 
Uriah  Price  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Georg 
Gilbert,  whose  father,  Abner  Gilbert,  was  one  c 
the  family  of  Gilberts  taken  by  Canadian  IndiaE 
from  Eastern  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  and  remaine 
in  captivity  two  years,  during  which  time  seven 
of  the  children  were  adopted  into  Indian  families. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 


29th,  1912,  to  First  Month  4th,  1913) : 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Twelft 

Month  29th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Twelft 

Month  30th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concord ville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Twelft 

Month  31st,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Twelfth  Mont 

31st,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  First  Month  1st,  i 
10.30  A.  M. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fin 

Month  1st,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-da; 

First  Month  1st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Mont 

2nd,  at  10  a.  m. 
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Authority  in  Religion. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  have  been  these 
three  stages  that  have  divided  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church.  First,  a  willing  or  an 
unwilling  surrender  of  judgment  to  the 
authority  of  a  man  or  class  of  men;  second, 
the  same  willing  or  unwilling  surrender  to 
the  authority  of  a  written  record;  and  third, 
the  equally  faithful  and  full  surrender,  at 
least  in  theory,  to  the  Divine  illumination 
made  known  direct  to  man's  consciousness. 

The  above  has  the  air  of  a  metaphysical 
discourse.  What  follows  is  intended  to  be 
the  farthest  remove  from  such,  but  we  want 
at  the  outset  to  place  our  case  and  the 
grouping  seems  a  natural  one. 

The  Romanist  places  a  confidence  in  the 
directions  of  the  parish  priest  that  we 
Protestants  have  little  conception  of;  he 
seems  it  may  be  to  fall  short  very  often,  but 
the  testing  times  he  yields  an  allegiance 
tat  we  honestly  envy.    Oftener  even  than 
we  give  him  credit  for,  we  will  find  him  im- 
plicitly believing  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
priest.    No  less  devotedly  attached  to  a 
new  dogma  were  Martin  Luther's  adherents 
n  the  sixteenth  century,  when  they  yielded 
full  and  willing  surrender  to  the  words  of 
kripture,  and  therefore  demanded  as  their 
ght  that  the  Scriptures  be  made  the  com- 
mon property  of  all;  and  no  less  was  Fox  in 
e  next  century  a  steadfast  expounder  of 
he  doctrine  "  that  there  is  a  Divine  Voice 
vithin  thee  that  can  speak  to  thy  condition." 

It  is  a  safe  statement  to  make  that  there 
las  never  been  a  real  Christian  who  has  not 
ound  in  one  of  these  three  forms  of  dogma  or 
eaching  his  ultimate  basis  of  authority,  and 
a  it  startles  and  jostles  one's  ideas  of  pro 
riety  to  read  a  sentence  like  this, — "  that 
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there  is  no  such  thing  as  authority  in  re- 
ligion." 

To  be  sure  our  language  is  so  flexible  that 
it  is  possible  to  read  into  a  group  of  words 
almost  anything  that  one  may  formulate, 
and  logic  is  so  subtle  and  the  logician  some- 
times so  crafty  that  Whatley's  famous  and 
ingenious  argument  proving  that  Napoleon 
never  lived  and  ruled  in  Europe  may  easily 
find  its  counterpart  in  matters  more  serious. 

The  Romanist  surrenders  judgment  and 
yields  himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  priest; 
the  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century  over- 
throws this  and  yields  himself  as  completely 
to  the  written  records  of  Divine  inspiration; 
the  Quaker,  recognizing  the  good  that  exists 
n  both  of  these,  finds  his  satisfaction  in  and 
rests  his  hopes  upon  a  direct  communion 
with  that  which  the  Catholic  admits  actu- 
ated the  priest,  and  which  the  reformer 
claims  as  the  mainspring  of  the  written 
record  to  which  he  surrendered. 

If  by  authority  in  religion  we  mean  the 
fluctuating,  will-o'-the=.wisp  findings  that 
must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  characterize 
our  advancement  in  scientific  knowledge, 
then  we  must  agree  with  the  statement 
already  quoted,  and  admit  that  there  is  no 
authority  in  religion,  that  as  the  outposts 
of  science  are  advanced  from  generation  to 
generation,  man's  conceptions  of  scientific 
truth  vary,  and  what  was  authority  with  one 
generation  becomes  the  curiosity  of  the  next 
generation's  museum;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  things,  and  it  is  in  this 
realm  and  this  realm  alone  that  religion 
touches  our  lives. 

A  most  unfortunate  word  has  been  welded 
into  the  Christian's  catalogue  and  that  is  the 
word  infallible.  It  is  as  sad  in  its  effects 
when  interpreted  by  the  followers  of  Luther 
as  when  explained  by  him  who  yields  an 
unquestioning  surrender  to  his  priest.  An 
infallible  Pope  and  an  infallible  Bible  are 
as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles  and  yet  they 
are  so  close  as  almost  to  touch  elbows,  and 
sad,  maybe  saddest  of  all,  is  it  to  see  the 
devotee  of  our  third  group  fixing  the  stamp 
of  this  same  human-judged  infallibility  upon 
the  great  principle  that  both  separates  him 
from  the  others  and  gives  him  a  position 
of  vantage  that  they  do  not  have. 

It  is  a  bit  of  true  history  that  when  the 
Reformation  dawned,  it  was  not  a  real 


breaking  away  from  bondage;  just  as  surely 
as  the  church  had  been  held  under  the  dogma 
of  an  infallible  priest,  just  so  truly  did  it 
pass  into  that  of  an  infallible  Bible.  "All 
that  the  church  had  claimed  for  itself  the 
reformers  claimed  for  the  Bible."  It  was  a 
tremendous  advance  that  had  been  made, 
but  after  all  it  was  a  shifting  of  the  old  base 
and  not  the  establishment  of  a  new  one. 

The  Early  Friends  were  true  in  theology 
to  the  new  principle  which  the  clearest  ex- 
pounders among  them  advanced.  They 
disclaimed  infallibility;  more  than  this,  they 
read  it  out  of  their  catalogue  of  words. 
They  were  not  antagonistic  to  the  thought 
that  one  man  might  live  closer  to  his  Divine 
Master  than  another,  and  know  a  fuller 
measure  of  communion  with  Kim  than 
others  enjoyed,  or  that  one  might  have 
clearer  visions  of  the  deep  things  of  his 
kingdom  vouchsafed  to  him  than  to  his 
brothers,  nor  were  they  stumbled  by  the 
doctrine  of  Luther  and  his  followers,  that 
God's  written  revelation  was  as  Paul  stated 
it  "profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction  and  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness." They  accepted  all  of  this,  but  they 
found  a  better  way,  and  it  was  this  that 
won  them  victory  after  victory  in  those 
years  of  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  when  the  converts  to  the  new  faith 
were  living  over  in  their  individual  ex- 
periences that  which  George  Fox  had  found 
for  himself  after  his  wearisome  travels 
among  the  priests,  wearied  alike  by  the 
admonitions  they  had  give  him,  and  the 
almost  as  profitless  study  of  the  Bible,  till 
turning  from  both  to  that  to  which  the 
Scriptures  directed  he  found  the  solace 
which  he  had  sought. 

A  writer  of  the  last  century  puts  the 
Friends'  position  in  substance  thus:— The 
followers  of  George  Fox  in  the  seventeenth 
century  enunciated  a  principle  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  more  profound  and  more 
universal  than  most  thoughtful  men  and 
women  of  succeeding  generations  have  been 
willing  and  able  to  grasp.  A  doctrine  that 
was  willing  to  recognize  the  element  of  life 
and  power  in  the  piinciple  of  the  Romanist's 
confessional,  and  life  and  power  also  in  the 
closet  study  of  the  sacred  records,  but  they 
advanced  to  the  higher  position,  placing 
their  first  and  chief  reliance  on  that  Spirit 
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which  taught  the  priests  and  anointed  and 
inspired  the  penmen  of  the  sacred  volume. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  Friendly  concept  of 
authority  in  religion.  To  make  it  clearer, 
and  to  show  that  it  stands  on  a  platform 
apart  by  itself,  we  will  indulge  in  a  simple 
illustration.  What  is  the  basis  of  authority 
in  science?  Does  it  not  rest  on  what  we 
choose  to  call  laws  of  evidence?  A  teacher 
tells  his  class  in  physics  that  the  modern 
theory  of  light  waves  is  accepted  because 
it  satisfies  not  a  few,  but  all  of  the  phenome- 
na now  known  concerning  light.  A  dozen 
or  so  such  phenomena  occur  to  the  scienti- 
fically inclined,  and  each  is  satisfied  by  the 
nineteenth  century  creation.  If  to-morrow 
a  new  phenomenon  was  to  be  brought  to 
view,  and  our  theory  proven  to  be  quite 
inadequate,  we  test  carefully  our  observa- 
tions by  experiment,  failing  to  harmonize 
what  our  senses  reveal  with  what  our  theory 
stands  for,  one  or  the  other  falls.  The  spirit 
of  the  middle  ages  clings  to  the  theory, 
the  twentieth  century  rests  its  conclusions 
in  science  on  experiment  more  than  logic. 
To  illustrate  further, — history  is  based,  not 
on  facts  but  on  documentary  and  individual 
witnesses.  There  is  very  little  contained 
in  the  histories  that  line  your  library  walls 
that  you  can  establish  by  any  means  of  ex- 
perimentation, were  your  lives  or  your 
purses  made  ever  so  much  more  ample  than 
they  are,  but  you  believe  in  your  findings 
and  you  place  as  implicit  faith  in  your  facts 
of  history  as  you  do  in  those  of  science. 

But  religion  rests  for  its  authority  neither 
on  experiment  that  appeals  to  our  senses, 
nor  on  the  conclusions  of  scholars  as  gathered 
from  ancient  records.  It  is  pre-eminently 
a  matter  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  the 
head,  and  its  truths,  that  is,  moral  and  re- 
ligious truths,  will -be  established  by  believing 
them  and  trying  them.  They  are  the  two 
hand-maids  ever  present  in  the  moral  and 
religious  warfare,  the  two  which  Paul 
makes  so  prominent  in  the  Christian's 
walk  through  this  world,  and  he  calls  them 
faith  and  works.  One  without  the  other 
is  dead,  "being  alone,"  but  when  the  two 
bring  forth  fruit,  the  Christian  life  ap- 
proaches toward  the  pattern  set  centuries 
ago  by  Him  who,  that  He  might  redeem  the 
world  from  sin,  suffered  for  sin. 

There  is  a  word  in  the  Scriptures  which 
Friends  in  their  early  writings  were  fond  of 
using,  and  we  know  that  they  experienced 
in  good  measure  what  the  word  really  rep- 
resents, they  spelled  it  with  a  capital  T 
and  spoke  of  it  in  such  expressions  as  the 
"  Mind  of  Truth."  We  are  told  in  the  Bible 
what  this  is.  Christ,  who  was  and  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life.    Belief  or 


faith  in  Him  is  an  essential  for  receiving 
this  Truth.  When  it  becomes  a  genuine 
and  vital  reality,  it  becomes  our  authority. 
It  is  broader  and  greater  than  all  creeds,  and 
all  declarations  of  faith,  and  all  statements  of 
religion  and  of  doctrine.  It  is  God's  revela- 
tion to  man's  spirit,  made  through  what- 
ever agency  it  may  please  Him  to  use. 
The  Bible  does  not  reduce  it  to  a  formula, 
but  it  states  what  it  is  in  terms  so  positive 
that  he  who  possesses  it  is  not  left  in  doubt. 
In  this  sense  there  is  authority  in  religion. 

|  D.  H.  F. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Letters  From  Japan,  No.  2. 

EDITH  F.  SHAEPLESS. 

Initiation  into  the  proprieties  to  be  ob- 
served in  making  a  call  upon  a  Japanese 
household  is  a  long  and  difficult  process, 
and  like  most  arts  cannot  be  gained  by 
instruction  only,  but  by  actual  practice. 
I  suppose  foreigners  never  do  attain  to  the 
grace  and  ceremonious  composure  that 
mark  even  the  children  in  a  well-bred 
Japanese  family.  But  fortunately  for  us, 
most  of  our  hostesses  are  extremely  lenient 
and  make  the  best  of  us — complimenting 
our  use  of  the  language,  and  begging  us  to 
dispose  ourselves  on  the  floor  in  the  most 
comfortable  attitude,  disregarding  the  posi- 
tion required  by  convention,  which  is  cramp- 
ing to  unaccustomed  muscles. 

It  is  with  some  fluttering  of  heart  that  the 
foreigner  approaches  the  entrance  of  a  house 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  call  upon 
some  of  its  inmates.  There  is  no  door  bell 
and  no  door  sufficiently  firm  to  knock,  and 
instead  the  visitor  calls,  "Gomen  kudasai" 
— "  Please  be  so  good  as  to  take  trouble  for 
me."  As  the  doors  are  paper  and  sound 
is  transmitted  easily,  this  is  not  shouted 
but  said  in  low  tones.  A  maid  runs  to  the 
door,  and  in  a  sitting  posture  opens  it  and 
bows.  She  then  goes  to  inform  her  mistress 
of  the  presence  of  the  guest,  who  is  left 
standing  outside  for  the  time,  but  is  present- 
ly ushered  into  the  best  room.  The  bows  to 
the  hostess  are  made  sitting,  and  must  be 
made  near  the  door.  The  farther  corner 
of  the  room  is  a  place  of  special  honor,  and 
like  those  bidden  to  the  feast  in  Galilee, 
the  guest  must  not  approach  it  until  urged. 
Neither  must  she  sit  upon  the  cushion  which 
is  pushed  toward  her,  until  all  the  salutations 
are  finished.  These  are  fixed  according  to 
the  occasion,  and  if  one  trespasses  over  the 
bounds  it  is  likely  that  she  will  not  be  under- 
stood. Such  phrases  as  the  following  are 
used — "It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
you"  or  "I  have  neglected  my  duty  to 
you"  or  "Has  there  been  no  change  in  your 
condition?"  Generally  two  or  three  of  such 
salutations  are  used,  each  one  accompanied 
by  a  profound  bow.  The  head  must  go 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  floor.  If 
translated  literally,  they  sound  extremely 
grotesque,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Jap- 
anese language  to  do  so,  for  its  spirit  is  so 
different  from  that  of  English.  For  instance, 
the  first  one  mentioned  might  be  rendered 
— "  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  fallen  under 


your  honorable  eyes."  Tea  and  cakes  ar| 
always  served  and  must  be  partaken  c| 
according  to  regulation.  Sucking  in  the  te[ 
with  a  loud  noise  is  a  sign  of  appreciation! 

Conversation  now  begins,  but  not  on  th  I 
errand  which  has  brought  you  to  the  hous<  j 
for  it  is  not  well  to  begin  abruptly.  Som<| 
times  one  can  never  get  behind  the  armor  ( j 
courteous  ceremony  with  which  the  Japane^ 
have  a  wonderful  power  of  surroundir)! 
themselves,  but  generally  the  hostess 
cordiality  itself,  and  very  interested  i 
watching  and  listening  to  her  unusual  gues 

If  the  hostess  has  had  any  previous  coil 
nection  with  a  foreigner  she  generally  meij 
tions  it,  and  this  often  brings  to  light  ii 
teresting  facts.  A  family  that  moved  in  i 
our  vicinity  last  spring  began  immediateit 
to  attend  meeting  at  their  own  initiativ 
and  one  of  the  daughters  soon  confess^ 
herself  a  Christian.  Upon  calling  there  tr I 
fall,  I  learned  that  two  of  the  older  daughtei I 
now  married  and  in  other  parts  of  Japa I 
had  attended  the  Friends'  Girls'  School  \\ 
Tokyo  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  famip 
were  familiar  with  the  names  of  Mary  Ail 
Gundry  and  Joseph  Cosand,  at  that  tir| 
connected  with  the  school,  and  they  hll 
heard  a  little  about  Christianity.  Wh I 
they  moved  to  Mito  and  found  opposl 
their  house  a  Friends'  Meeting  House, I 
was  an  easy  step  to  identify  themselves  wi  I 
the  group  there.  It  illustrates  the  fact  th  j 
seed  sown  may  spring  up  in  very  differel 
quarters  and  many  years  later.  The  wcj 
that  had  been  done  so  long  before  seeml 
fruitless  and  doubtless  it  had  been  forgottJ 
But  the  fruits  are  here  and  now. 

At  another  time  this  fall,  I  was  callil 
upon  a  young  mother,  who  had  lately  becoj 
a  Christian.  She  had  a  little  two-year  <l 
daughter,  and  as  the  latter  was  not  afr;| 
of  me,  we  were  all  talking  and  playing  *• 
gether.  She  was  a  bright  little  girl  and  i| 
mother  was  very  proud  of  her.  She  rl 
said  that  she  was  so  glad  that  she  ri 
learned  about  Christianity  while  the  child  iti 
were  young,  so  that  she  could  teach  thfi 
One  of  the  evidences  of  her  teaching  nf 
appeared.  She  encouraged  the  child  ji 
show  me  how  nicely  she  had  learned  to  prf. 
Obediently  the  child  kneeled,  said  her  lill 
prayer  and  then  looked  up  for  appro>l, 
It  was  a  shock  to  hereditary  ideas  of  b 
sacredness  of  prayer,  but  it  showed  no  l;l 
of  good  intention  on  the  mother's  part,  oB 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  real  praw 
is.  Evidently  much  teaching  was  <■ 
necessary.  It  is  not  like  settling  on  [1 
occupied  territory,  but  rather  like  driv|g 
out  first  the  enemy  of  the  associations  ;II 
habits  of  a  lifetime. 

We  value  also  the  calls  made  by  friend:)© 
our  own  home.  One  young  man,  who  1 
been  coming  to  First-day  school  since  lie 
was  a  child,  came  to  see  us  this  fall.  I 
had  learned  that  he  had  been  missing  fita 
meeting  for  a  month  or  two  during  jg 
summer  and  early  fall.  He  now  came  o 
tell  us  that  during  that  time  he  had  b!n 
making  trial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chun, 
but  that  upon  reading  in  Ephesians  ab  it 
those  who  "were  tossed  to  and  fro,  .1 
[carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrir  f 
he  had  learned  that  he  was  wrong  and  .  d 
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decided  to  return.  He  spoke  of  his  desire 
that  some  talks  might  be  given  on  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  and  on  the  history  of 
Friends.  His  action  illustrates  the  slight 
hold  denominationalism  has  in  Japan,  where 
the  past  history  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Christian  Church  is  unknown,  but  it  also 
illustrates  an  awakening  interest,  which  is 
quite  general  among  our  members  here  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  what  it  stands  for. 

And  so  every  day  has  its  discouragements 
— both  subjective  and  objective — and  has 
also  its  encouragements.  Those  who  have 
been  here  many  years  begin  to  see  results. 
Those  of  us  who  are  just  beginning,  must 
not  look  for  results,  but  must  try  only  to 
be  faithful — faithful  in  friendship,  in  daily 
living  and  in  obedience  to  a  wisdom  above 
our  own. 

Tasks  Well  Done. — Be  good,  though 
you  cannot  be  great.  Live  sweetly,  though 
you  cannot  live  brilliantly.  Do  well  your 
lowly  tasks  wherever  you  are.  Never  long 
for  honor,  for  praise  of  the  world,  for  dis- 
tinction among  men.  Live  for  the  eye  of 
Christ  and  to  make  people  better  and  hap- 
pier. Show  no  discontent  with  your  quiet, 
obscure  lot.  Envy  no  one  who  does  things 
that  men  praise  while  you  are  unpraised. 
The  noblest  life  is  the  one  that  puts  a  little 
glory  on  the  name  of  Christ  and  makes  some 
other  human  being  a  little  better,  truer, 
more  worthy.  It  is  enough  for  any  day  if 
you  say  in  some  ear  a  good  word  for  Jesus 
Christ— J.  R.  Miller. 

The  Total  Abstainer  as  a  Good  Samar- 
itan.— And  it  came  to  pass  as  a  certain  man 
journeyed  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  he 
fell  among  saloon-keepers,  who  robbed  him 
of  his  money,  ruined  his  good  name,  destroy- 
ed his  reason,  and  then  kicked  him  out 
worse  than  dead. 

A  moderate  drinker  came  that  way,  and 
when  he  saw  him  he  said:  "  He  is  but  a  dog; 
they  served  him  right.  Let  him  die;  he 
is  a  curse  to  his  family." 

And  a  license  voter  came  that  way,  and 
when  he  saw  him  he  said:  "The  brute!  Put 
a  ball  and  chain  upon  his  leg  and  work 
him  on  the  street." 

And  a  fanatic  teetotaler  came  that  way, 
and  when  he  saw  him  he  had  compassion 
on  him,  and  raised  him  up,  assisted  him  to 
his  home,  and  ministered  to  his  wants  and 
the  wants  of  his  family;  got  him  to  sign  the 
pledge  and  started  him  on  his  journey  in 
comfort  and  happiness. 

Who,  think  you,  was  the  greater  friend 
to  humanity — the  saloon  keeper,  the  moder- 
ate drinker,  the  license  voter,  or  the  fanatic 
teetotaler?— A.  J.  G. 

"Though  everything  without  fall  into 
confusion,  and  though  thy  body  be  in  pain 
and  suffering,  and  thy  soul  in  desolation  and 
distress,  yet  let  thy  spirit  be  unmoved  by  it 
all,  placid  and  serene,  delighted  in  and  with 
its  God  inwardly,  and  with  his  good  pleasure 
outwardly." 

There  are  four  things  that  come  not 
back:  the  spoken  word,  the  sped  arrow,  the 
past  life,  and  the  neglected  opportunity. — 
Arabian  Proverb. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

ASCLEPIAS  CORNUTI  (Milkweed) 

On  a  moorland  bleak  and  high 
Over-arched  by  rifts  of  sky, 
Where  the  dead  grass,  grey  and  sere, 
Pointed  to  the  waning  year, 
Spheres  of  whiteness  stood  apart 
On  black  stiff  stems  all  athwart; 
Green  now  gone,  their  brown  leaves  dry 
Tightly  clasped  the  treasure  nigh, 
Though  like  snow  it  drifted  wide 
To  the  moss-grown  fence's  side. 
Pods  half-empty,  satin  lined, 
Could  not  keep  their  seeds  enshrined 
When  the  north  wind,  keen  and  cold, 
Whistled  o'er  the  upland  wold. 
Miracle  of  down,  so  free 
That  a  parachute  may  be 
Wafting  far  each  oval  seed 
To  the  soil  it  most  doth  need. 
Esculapius,  sage  whose  skill 
Healed  of  old  each  human  ill, 
To  thy  name  this  plant  was  set 
And  its  beauty  lauds  thee  yet. 

Homeward  I  the  treasure  take, 
All  the  wintry  days  to  make 
Gladsome  with  these  prisoned  things 
Poised  and  dappled  like  white  wings, 
For  to  me,  they  seem  a  thought 
Blown  into  my  room,  and  caught 
From  a  poet's  patient  hands 
When  he  backward  looks  and  stands 
Wondering  what  his  work  should  be, 
Musing  on  a  Threnody, 
Realizing  half,  the  truth 
That  his  age  exceeds  his  youth; 
That  for  him  the  cruel  north 
Sent  no  shafts  at  random  forth, 
But  the  fulness  and  th,e  prime 
Were  its  sequence  in  his  rhyme; 
That  the  milk  of  kindliness 
With  its  wealth  of  leaf  and  trees 
Of  pink  blossoms,  now  is  grown 
To  perfection  seldom  known; 
Crystallized  by  rigors  rude, 
Fitted  to  man's  truest  good, 
By  Inspiration  borne  along, 
Seeds  of  worth  in  all  his  song. 

— Hannah  P.  Morris. 

[Several  years  ago  The  Friend  published 
a  series  of  letters  and  memoranda  selected 
from  the  Journal  of  the  late  Samuel  Morris. 
These  were  afterwards  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  the  editing  of  them  being 
done  by  his  daughter,  Hannah  P.  Morris. 

This  publication  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  available  material,  for  Samuel  Morris 
was  a  man  of  a  "ready  pen,"  and  among 
the  many  gifts  conferred  on  him  by  his 
Master,  was  that  of  clearly  presenting  his 
thoughts  in  attractive  language.  He  felt  that 
a  gift  conferred  was  to  be  cultivated  and 
made  to  yield  to  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  others. 

A  year  ago,  at  the  Editors'  request,  H.  P. 
M.  made  further  selections  from  the  Journal 
and  allowed  us  to  publish  a  series  of  ten  or 
more  papers,  which  had  not  previously 
appeared  in  print.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  concluding  number  gave  the  re- 
turning minute  of  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, granted  him  and  Thomas  P.  Cope,  at 
the  close  of  their  Gospel  services  within 
the  limits  of  that  Yearly  Meeting.  This 
seemed  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  series 
at  that  time. 

There  is  in  the  Journal  ample  material 
as  yet  unpublished,  written  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  also  from  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia during  his  Gospel  visit  to  those  coun- 
tries in  company  with  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  asked  that  a 
selection  be  continued  from  time  to  time 


in  The  Friend.  The  Editors  heartily 
endorse  this  thought  and  have  requested 
Hannah  P.  Morris  to  make  the  choice,  she 
herself  feeling  a  natural  reluctance  to  pro- 
ceed, unless  our  readers  had  enjoyed  the 
papers  already  printed  in  our  columns. 

The  first  extracts  will  be  from  the  (ournal 
written  while  in  company  with  Thomas  P. 
Cope  when  visiting  in  Norway,  Germany 
and  Southern  France. — Eds.) 

Extracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel 
Morris  in  Norway,  1889. 

Sixth  Month  6th,  Slavanger. — This  being 
their  week-day  meeting,  we  met  the  little 
company  in  their  neat  and  comfortable 
room  to  the  number  of  some  five  and  twen- 
ty. Here  several  of  our  company  and  one 
or  two  others  had  some  offering's,  and  we 
may  trust  the  occasion  was  one  of  comfort 
to  us  all.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked  to 
Peter  Fugellie's  home  just  on  the  outskirts, 
whence  we  had  a  charming  view  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  North  and  West. 

7th. — Another  bright  day.  A  stroll  through 
some  parts  of  the  town  we  had  as  yet  scarce- 
ly seen;  a  fine  view  was  obtained  from  the 
top  of  the  Fire  Tower,  where  a  man  is  sta- 
tioned by  night  and  day;  and  who,  on  espy- 
ing signs  of  danger,  discharges  one,  two  or 
three  of  the  small  cannon  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  tower,  as  the  direction  shall  require. 
We  were  glad  to  learn  that  a  well-appointed 
Fire  Department  is  maintained,  for  the 
Town  has  suffered  much  in  the  past  from 
conflagrations,  to  which  the  almost  univer- 
sal use  of  wood  as  the  building  material 
renders  it  liable. 

Many  of  the  streets  are  very  narrow, 
allowing  but  one  vehicle  to  pass;  while  the 
side-walks,  even  in  the  wider  thoroughfares, 
are  so  variable  in  width,  that  pedestrians 
scatter  at  random  all  across  the  way.  The 
roads,  however,  are  well  kept  up  and  very 
cleanly. 

One  of  the  wholesome  practices  of  the 
Town  is  for  each  householder  to  sweep  be- 
fore his  own  door  into  the  middle  of  the 
street.  The  faces  of  the  people  interested 
us  much.  Of  neither  English  nor  German 
type  they  have  a  strong  and  open  expres- 
sion which  is  very  attractive.  Fair  and  even 
ruddy  in  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  light 
hair  prevail.  Many  of  the  women  are  comely 
and  even  beautiful.  The  men  from  their 
seafaring  life  have  often  a  weather-beaten 
look,  but  among  them  are  faces  of  striking 
manly  beauty.  Torsten  Bryne,  one  of  the 
members,  of  the  meeting,  and  who  has 
already  done  us  good  service  as  interpreter, 
reminded  both  Thomas  Cope  and  Walter 
Morris  of  a  fine  statue  of  David  by  Michael 
Angelo,  which  they  had  seen  in  Florence. 

Our  letters  for  home  and  a  ride  with  our 
kind  Carl  Nieman  back  of  the  Town  and 
by  the  lake,  whence  it  is  supplied  wth  water 
by  gravity,  brought  us  back  to  the  "Skole 
Hus"  toward  dusk,  i.  e.,  about  ten  o'clock. 

8th. — The  day  for  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  good  people  from  the  country  had  be- 
gun to  arrive  last  evening,  a  number  finding 
lodgings  in  the  loft  over  our  quarters,  where 
the  children  sleep  during  the  school  term. 
They  mostly  brought  their  scanty  wardrobe 
and  provisions  in  bags  and  tin  boxes  slung 
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over  their  shoulders.  Others  came  into 
town  to-day  and  by  10  a.  m.  the  Meeting 
opened  with  a  time  for  worship,  during  which 
most  of  the  company  were  engaged  in  ser- 
vice. 

nth. — By  6  a.  m.  we  were  under  way  for 
our  northern  tour.  A  very  snug  and  commo- 
dious little  steamer  took  us  in  charge,  and  we 
were  soon  among  the  peaks  to  the  north, which 
had  so  won  our  admiration  during  the  past 
few  days.  A  nearer  view  only  added  to  their 
enchantment.  The  day  was  very  bright  and 
fair,  and  as  we  wound  in  and  out  among 
the  islands  of  the  Fjord,  at  every  turn  new 
revelations  of  grandeur  or  beauty  came  upon 
us.  Toward  eleven  o'clock  we  put  into  a 
quiet  little  cove  with  its  group  of  cottages, 
the  store  and  post  office  and  little  "  Kirke," 
which  made  up  Erfjord. 

A  stroll  up  the  mountain  stream,  which 
came  leaping  down  the  valley,  but  was 
checked  long  enough  to  run  a  diminutive 
saw-mill,  while  on  either  side  were  grassy 
nooks  bright  with  Scotch  hare-bells,  Iady's- 
slippers  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  and  rich  with 
a  variety  of  ferns,  among  them  what  Louisa 
Morris  recognized  as  the  "oak"  and 
"beech."  Stopping  at  the  house  of  some 
Friends,  the  good  woman  with  much  hearti- 
ness pressed  a  glass  of  milk  upon  us,  and  then 
we  took  a  fuller  meal  at  the  Post  Office. 
Here  we  found  a  boat  to  take  us  to  the  fur- 
ther side,  where  live  Osmond  and  Sophia 
Olsen,  a  middle-aged  couple  who  have  no 
children.  At  this  neat  but  humb  e  home  we 
were  made  very  comfortable,  and  after 
supper  the  Friends — six  in  all — with  a  few 
neighbors,  gathered  by  boats  or  on  foot  to 
a  Bible-reading  which  it  seemed  good  to 
have.  After  a  Psalm,  I  spoke  to  them  of  the 
love  that  had  brought  us  to  see  them,  and 
the  far  greater  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
in  which  He  visited  our  hearts  by  his  own 
Holy  Spirit,  and  as  a  further  manifestation 
thereof  had  sent  his  dear  Son  into  the  world 
to  suffer  and  die  for  our  sakes,  that  we 
through  Him  might  have  everlasting  life. 
Our  friends  with  many  thanks  for  our  com- 
ing, bade  us  farewell,  and  we  soon  sought 
our  beds. 

12th. — We  touched  at  Lovde.  Here  also 
we  parted  from  several  Friends  who  had  been 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  with  their  wal- 
lets on  their  backs,  plodded  to  their  quiet 
homes  under  the  mountains.  At  Laud  we 
took  three  Carioles  which  John  Fugelstadt 
had  gone  before  to  engage,  and  we  were 
soon  trotting  along  an  excellent  road  by 
a  stream  that  leaped  and  foamed  down  its 
rocky  bed,  sometimes  compressed  into  a 
chasm  of  a  few  feet  wide,  then  plunging  out 
of  sight  in  a  cloud  of  spray,  only  to  spread 
itself  in  a  quiet  lakelet  with  green  shelving 
banks,  as  if  seeking  a  resting  place  after  all 
its  struggles  among  the  wild  rocks  above. 

13th—  Dining  at  Naes,  three  Carioles 
again  carried  us  to  Ruldal  Lake;  thence 
rowed  twelve  miles  to  the  little  town  of  the 
same  name  where  we  had  hoped  to  visit 
two  Friends,  but  were  disappointed  to  find 
they  had  gone  but  yesterday  to  the  "  saeter," 
a  little  cabin  on  the  mountain-top,  such  as 
many  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  own,  and 
where  they  make  butter  and  spend  the  rest 
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of  the  summer.  Desirous  of  doing  some  good 
as  we  pass  along,  we  thought  it  right  to 
gather  such  of  the  people  as  might  incline 
to  join  us  at  the  Inn  for  a  Bible-reading,  and 
such  other  service  as  might  be  laid  upon  us. 
Considering  the  short  notice  the  dining- 
room  and  passage  were  well  filled  with  the 
honest-faced  villagers.  Walter  Morris  read 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Acts  in  Norske;  I  ad- 
dressed them  on  some  plain  Gospel  truths 
and  practical  Christianity.  Then  W.  M. 
spoke  to  them  at  some  length,  touching 
upon  the  danger  of  imbibing  rationalistic 
views,  which  we  learned  afterwards  were 
making  their  way  even  in  this  secluded 
spot;  the  meeting  closing  with  solemn  prayer 
by  Walter. 

The  warm  handshaking  and  many  "taks'' 
showed  that  our  little  effort  for  their  good 
was  appreciated. 

14th. — An  object  of  special  interest  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  Glacier,  the  Folgefond. 
It  is  four  hundred  square  miles  in  extent 
and  moves  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  each  year  toward  the  Fjord, 
which  it  overhangs  at  a  height  of  one  thou- 
sand feet. 

1 6th. — First-day. — In  the  morning  we  had 
invited  a  few  Friends  living  in  Bergen  to 
meet  us  at  our  lodgings,  where  we  had  a 
quiet  sitting  together,  which  I  trust  was  to 
their  comfort. 

Marie  Jensen  having  now  joined  us  from 
Stavanger,  she  took  the  place  of  her  son,  Jon 
Fuglestadt,  as  my  interpreter  and  although 
her  English  is  somewhat  faulty,  the  sweet 
spirit  of  the  woman  and  her  hearty  sympathy 
with  our  work  make  up  for  some  deficiencies. 
In  the  afternoon  Walter  M.  had  arranged 
to  deliver  a  discourse  on  the  history  of  the 
Bible  to  the  children  from  some  of  the  First- 
day  Schools.  This  was  illustrated  by  a 
few  colored  prints,  and  seemed  to  interest 
not  only  the  young  people  but  their  teach- 
ers and  parents,  who  added  to  the  company, 
till  the  Mission-"  Hus"  was  nearly  filled. 
Notice  had  also  been  given  for  a  meeting 
with  the  people  generally,  in  the  evening. 
The  same  building  was  now  filled  to  over- 
flowing, nearly  six  hundred  being  present, 
many  of  the  children  again  coming  whom 
we  had  seen  in  the  afternoon.  Considering 
the  mixed  character  of  the  company,  and 
that  many  were  standing,  the  quiet  main- 
tained throughout,  and  the  close  attention 
to  what  was  said,  were  very  striking. 

Walter  M.  addressed  the  meeting  after 
we  had  sat  a  long  time  in  solemn  silence,  and 
then  1  expressed  my  sense  of  the  love  and 
tender  care  of  our  Heavenly  Father  for  every 
one  of  us,  as  manifested  in  the  visitation  of 
his  grace  to  our  souls,  and  the  coming  of 
his  dear  Son  into  the  world  to  suffer  and 
die  that  we  might  live. 

1 8th. — 1  believed  that  woman  by  her  love 
and  tenderness  and  sympathy,  was  espe- 
cially fitted  for  the  winning  of  souls;  and 
that  she  had  been  too  long  denied  that  place 
in  the  Church  which  its  Holy  Head  would 
have  her  to  fill.  I  rejoiced,  however,  to  see 
many  evidences  that  a  wiser  as  well  as  bet- 
ter spirit  is  coming  to  prevail,  and  that 
hereafter  I  believed  she  will  be  recognized 
in  whatever  service  the  Lord  might  lay  upon 
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her.  Words  of  encouragement  were  given  j 
to  some  of  my  Christian  sisters,  to  be  faith-  t 
ful  to  their  best  convictions,  and  the  Lord) 
would  make  way  for  them  and  bless  them  : 
in  their  work  for  Him,  whatever  it  might  | 
be.  The  necessity  for  a  full  surrender  of  the  ! 
heart  and  will  was  pressed  upon  all,  if  we  1 
would  know  the  life-giving  power  of  Christ  i 
to  rest  upon  us.  Then  we  might  truly  say| 
with  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  1  am  crucified  with 
Christ,  nevertheless  1  live,  yet  not  I,"  etc. 

22-nd. — Thanking  our  kindly  guide  wei 
now  -  took  a  rowboat  and  passed  up  thel 
Sound  where  fish,  mostly  "ling,"  were  being]! 
dried  upon  the  bare  rocks. 

After  being  salted  they  are  turned  daily) 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  are  then  put  intol 
compact  stacks  of  perhaps  four  feet  across  I 
by  six  feet  high,  where  they  are  left  to  season  I 
before  being  smoked.  Should  the  weather* 
prove  wet  a  much  longer  period  is  neededl 
for  drying,  and  they  may  be  altogether! 
spoiled. 

In  the  afternoon  finished  and  mailed  let- l 
ters  to  E.  R.  Ransome  and  J.  B.  Braithwaite.  1 

After  supper  and  a  walk  with  T.  P.  C.  and  j 
W.  M.,  returned  to  meet  Sivert  Olsen,  Jens! 
Hammeraas  and  Andreas  Jordal,  whom  we\ 
had  invited  to  join  us  socially  at  our  lodg-| 
ings.  These,  with  two  or  three  others  of  the  I 
Free  Brethren,  seem  especially  drawn  to-1 
ward  Friends,  some  of  them  feeling  unity 
with  our  views  regarding  the  "Sacraments" 
as  well  as  other  points.    After  chocolate 
had  been  served  and  the  reading  of  a  Psalm, 
W.  M.  and  I  had  a  few  words  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  for  these  worthy  men 
and  they  left  us  mutually  gratified.    It  is 
now  arranged  that  Walter  M.,  accompanied 
by  Sivert  Olsen,  will  go  on  Second-day 
next  to  visit  several  small  companies  of 
awakened  persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  Free  Mission  movement,  living  to  the 
west  of  this  place,  and  possibly  to  Trondhjem. 
It  seems  best,  however,  that  Louisa  M., 
Marie  Jensen,  with  T.  P.  C.  and  myself, 
should  return  to  the  settlements  of  Friends 
in  Southern  Norway. 

23rd. — Our  visitors  speaking  of  some 
points  upon  which  they  could  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  their  brethren,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  worship,  we  suggested  that  they 
might  find  it  profitable  to  meet  after  our 
simple  manner  from  time  to  time  at  one 
another's  houses,  where  others  who  might 
incline  could  join  them.  We  could  not, 
however,  advise  them  to  forego  the  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  Mission  Brethren,  or 
formally  disconnect  themselves  from  their 
organization.  Such  a  step  we  felt  we  could 
scarcely  encourage  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  should  only  be  taken  upon 
very  careful  consideration  and  a  clear  sense 
that  it  would  be  according  to  the  Divine 
ordering.  Walter  M.  offered  a  fervent 
prayer,  and  we  parted  with  our  interesting 
guests  in  much  tenderness. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Christ  gave  his  body  to  be  crucified; 
we  must  give  our  bodies  to  be  used  and 
glorified  when  He  shall  choose. 


Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.— 
5.  Matt.,  x:  8. 
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The  "  Ounce  of  Prevention.'' 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
in  many  countries  a  wonderful  and  inspiring 
progress  in  the  great  work  of  developing 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitration 
and  a  world  court  as  substitutes  for  war  in 
the  settlement  of  serious  differences.  But 
while  this  is  a  most  admirable  and  necessary 
work,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  it  is 
only  an  effort  to  provide  a  cure  or  remedy 
for  differences  after  they  have  arisen  and 
become  dangerous,  and  that  comparatively 
little  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  such  differences,  by  helping  the  people  to 
realize  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
ideals  of  impartial  justice  and  human  broth- 
erhood, and  insisting  upon  a  careful  avoid- 
ance of  everything  that  could  be  reasonably 
regarded  by  any  other  nation  as  a  cause  of 
offense.  In  other  words,  the  pound  of  cure 
for  international  disputes  has  been  advocated 
with  much  more  energy  than  the  ounce  of 
prevention  which,  as  the  proverb  indicates, 
might  be  even  more  effective. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  ounce  of  prevention 
involves  a  gradual  suppression  of  the  quali- 
ties which  cause  dislike  and  distrust,  and  a 
steadily  increasing  development  of  those 
which  inspire  esteem  and  confidence.  These 
qualities  are  familiar  to  all,  for  in  their 
character  and  in  their  effects  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  nations  as  they  are  in  in- 
dividuals. Dishonorable  conduct,  broken 
promises,  and  unscrupulous  greed  necessarily 
produce  in  others  aversion,  suspicion,  and 
preparations  for  defense,  but  mankind  is 
always  ready  with  its  tribute  of  admiration 
and  confidence  when  it  can  recognize  in  a 
man  or  in  a  nation  the  rare  virtues  of  perfect 
fairness,  truthfulness,  and  consideration  and 
respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 

In  proportion  as  these  virtues  can  be  de- 
veloped and  made  manifest  in  the  different 
countries,  actions  likely  to  give  offense  will 
cease  to  be  tolerated  or  feared,  and  there  will 
be  a  corresponding  growth  of  that  mutual 
trust  and  friendly  feeling  without  which 
there  can  be  no  assurance  of  permanent 
peace. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  achieving 
these  conditions  may  seem  at  first  to  be 
insuperable,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  popular  indifference  is  explained  by  the 
almost  total  lack  of  active  thought  and 
discussion  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  their 
readiness  to  respond  whenever  their  innate 
love  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  is  skilfully 
appealed  to  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge. 

There  is  therefore  abundant  reason  for 
urging  that  in  the  advocacy  of  measures 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  wars  more 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  duty  of 
the  citizens  of  each  country  to  cultivate  the 
highest  ideals  of  international  conduct,  and 
to  so  watch  and  influence  their  own  govern- 
ment that  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations 
no  taint  of  injustice  or  unfairness  shall  ever 
be  permitted. — Charles  Richardson,  in 
Advocate  of  Peace. 

Philadelphia,  Twelfth  Month,  1912. 


Walk  boldly  and  wisely  in  the  light  thou 
hast;  there  is  a  hand  above  to  help  thee  on. 


Sarah  M.  Grimke's  Summary  of  Sermons  by 
Several  Friends.  ■ 

(Concluded  from  page  204.) 

At  Burlington  Meeting,  Eighth  of  Fifth  Month, 
182Q, — the  following  remarkable  testi- 
mony was  borne  by  our  beloved  friend, 
Stephen  Grellet. 
He  rose  with  saying  he  was  afraid  to  speak 
and  dare  not  for  his  peace  sake  keep  silence, 
that  his  feelings  had  been  so  peculiar  and  so 
awful  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  convey  them. 
He  had  remembered,  "It  was  while  men 
slept  that  the  enemy  sowed  tares,"  and  while 
we  have  been  sleeping,  tares  have  been  sown  ; 
he  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he  thought  he 
had  seen  the  approach  of  a  day  of  great 
trial,  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess,  of 
treading  down  and  dismay,  a  day  wherein  the 
Lord's  depending  children  will  be  closely 
proved  and  sifted.  Adding,  we  have  had 
some  heavy  trials,  but  let  not  any  suppose 
"the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed."  I  be- 
lieve that  a  day  of  greater  trial  will  come 
than  any  we  have  experienced,  but  whether  it 
will  be  suddenly,  or  whether  a  few  days' 
space  may  intervene,  is  not  for  me  to  say, 
the  offence  cometh,  and  though  I  do  not 
wish  exclusively  to  implicate  the  present 
company,  1  believe  some  will  witness  it. 
Repeating  I  am  afraid  to  speak  and  afraid 
to  hold  my  peace.  The  weight  of  suffering 
will  fall  heavy  on  the  heads  of  some, — my 
feelings  baffle  description,  oh  the  distress, 
the  anguish,  the  bitterness  that  must  attend 
those  through  whom  the  offence  cometh, 
through  whom  the  storm  will  descend.  But 
there  is  still  an  ark  to  which  the  faithful  may 
repair,  though  these  will  be  deeply  proved, 
and  though  few  may  stand  in  the  day  of 
storm  and  tempest,  yet  if  there  is  a  very 
close  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  and  a  single 
eye  kept  to  the  holy  head,  those  who  are 
endeavoring  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the 
path  where  Truth  will  lead  them,  will  realize 
the  blessings  and  promises  contained  in  the 
ninety-first  Psalm,  which  had  been  brought 
to  his  remembrance,  and  the  exercised  and 
tribulated  seed  he  recommended  carefully 
to  read  it,  believing  as  they  continued  faith- 
ful that  they  would  be  enabled  like  blessed 
Noah  to  flee  to  the  sure  refuge,  to  enter  the 
ark  of  preservation,  safely  to  ride  out  the 
tempest  and  the  whirlwind  when  the  blast  of 
the  terrible  ones  shall  beat  against  the  wall. 


Substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  by  Hannah 
C.  Backhouse  at  Mulberry  Street  Meeting, 
Tenth  Month  1st,  1835. 
It  is  a  doctrine  not  only  revealed  to  us  in 
the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  but  a  doctrine  which 
our  own  reason  and  experience  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  there  is  a  Divine  light  com- 
municated to  man,  whereby  he  is  enabled 
clearly  to  discriminate  between  good  and 
evil.  It  is  of  little  importance  for  us  to 
attempt  to  investigate,  why  more  of  this 
light  has  been  bestowed  upon  one  nation 
than  another,  why  it  has  shined  more 
brightly  in  one  age  than  in  another,  why  the 
holy  Scriptures  are  not  more  universally 
given  to  mankind,  or  why  our  lot  has  been 
cast  in  one  age  or  country,  rather  than  in 
another,  why  some  have  received  ten  talents, 
and  some  only  one.    Without  seeking  to 


discover  all  these  things,  we  may  acknowl- 
edge that  as  a  people  we  have  been  highly 
favored,  and  distinguished  by  many  privi- 
leges. To  whom  much  is  given  of  him 
much  shall  be  required,  and  perhaps  all  of 
us  may  be  willing  to  admit  that  much  has 
been  given  to  us.  We  profess  to  believe  in 
the  precious  doctrine  of  the  light  of  Christ 
in  the  heart,  but  we  do  not  stop  here,  we 
believe  also  in  the  sacrifice  which  was  offered 
on  the  cross  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
and  that  there  is  no  salvation  for  man,  but 
through  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  shed  for  us. 

We  profess  to  believe  in  Christ  in  us  the 
hope  of  glory,  that  light  which  shineth  in 
darkness  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth 
it  not,  and  this  is  what  is  spoken  of  by  the 
same  Evangelist,  "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men."  That  was  the 
true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world.  But  if  the  light 
which  is  in  us  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness.  If  my  feelings  do  not  very  much 
mislead  me,  there  are  some  now  present  who 
love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil.  Some  who  are  acknowledg- 
ing this  privilege  of  Truth,  who  have  even 
done  some  things  in  obedience  to  its  dictates, 
but  they  have  not  continued  to  walk  in  the 
light,  they  have  resisted  it,  until  they  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil. 

What  an  instructive  lesson  is  held  up  to 
us  in  the  history  of  Saul?  He  was  appointed 
by  Omnipotence  himself  to  be  the  Ruler  of 
his  chosen  people,  he  was  anointed  by  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord  to  be  the  King  of  Israel, 
and  for  awhile  he  occupied  that  exalted 
station  with  dignity;  but  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  his 
power,  when  all  his  enemies  were  subdued,  he 
disobeyed  the  command  of  the  Most  High 
God  and  saved  alive  the  best  of  the  sheep  and 
of  the  oxen  and  then  resorted  to  subterfuge 
to  conceal  his  fault.  When  Samuel  inquired 
of  him  "what  meaneth  this  bleating  of  the 
sheep  in  mine  ears  and  the  lowing  of  the 
oxen  which  1  hear,"  he  was  ready  with  an 
excuse  and  a  plausible  one  too,  "Saul  said 
they  have  brought  them  from  the  Amalekites 
for  the  people  spared  the  best  of  the  sheep 
and  of  the  oxen  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God."  Thus  he  resorted  to  subterfuge 
after  subterfuge,  and  if  he  did  not  tell  a  lie, 
he  did  what  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  he 
employed  equivocation,  and  when  we  make 
lies  our  refuge  how  awful  must  be  the  con- 
sequence; he  said  he  saved  alive  the  chief 
of  the  things  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord,  but 
what  was  the  prophet's  answer?  "Obedi- 
ence is  better  than  sacrifice  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams,"  and  although  he  was 
the  appointed  and  anointed  of  the  Lord  he 
was  rejected. 

He  had  been  commanded  to  destroy  every- 
thing that  had  life,  both  man  and  woman 
and  child,  but  Saul  saved  alive  his  brother, 
for  Agag,  according  to  the  relationship  of 
the  kings  of  this  world  was  his  brother,  so 
he  saved  his  life,  it  is  thus  with  those  who 
are  in  similar  situations  and  stations,  they 
regard  each  other  as  brethren,  and  have  a 
peculiar  feeling  and  sympathy  for  each  other, 
a  desire  to  spare  and  to  shield  from  suffering 
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and  reproach.  But  notwithstanding  all  the 
delicacy  of  Agag's  appearance,  his  insinuat- 
ing address  and  submissive  demeanor,  which 
may  have  wrought  upon  Saul,  he  was  hewed 
in  pieces  by  the  prophet  of  the  Lord.  We 
next  find  Saul  in  the  character  of  a  per- 
secutor, he  knew  that  David  had  been  an- 
ointed king  over  Israel,  and  his  heart  was 
filled  with  malice  and  revenge  against  this 
youth  of  a  ruddy  countenance,  against  him 
who  had  done  so  much  for  the  people  of  God, 
who  had  saved  the  army  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Hosts  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistine. 
But  Saul  became  David's  enemy  continually, 
and  pursued  him  to  take  away  his  life,  yea 
he  hunted  him  in  the  wilderness,  and  on  the 
mountain  as  a  partridge  that  he  might  slay 
him,  although  he  knew  the  Lord  Jehovah 
had  appointed  him  in  his  stead  to  be  the 
ruler  of  his  people,  but  the  Lord  watched 
over  the  little  one  and  saved  him  out  of  the 
hand  of  Saul.  And  even  Saul,  although  he 
sought  his  life,  when  not  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  evil  spirit  to  whose  dominion 
he  was  at  times  subject,  loved  David  and 
was  constrained  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
Lord  anointed,  but  he  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  his  deeds  were  evil,  but 
those  intermissions  of  right  feeling  lasted  not 
long — again  and  again  he  sought  to  kill 
David,  but  the  Lord  suffered  him  not  to 
destroy  his  faithful  servant. 

Let  us  pursue  the  history  of  Saul  and 
contemplate  the  closing  period  of  his  life, 
he  made  use  of  subterfuge  after  subterfuge, 
deceit  and  lies  were  his  refuge  and  at  length 
he  fell  on  Mount  Gilboa  by  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  he  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light  because  his  deeds  were  evil,  and  he  laid 
down  his  life  on  Mount  Gilboa,  where  there 
was  neither  dew,  nor  rain  nor  field  of  offer 
ing.  How  awful  is  the  warning.  Saul  was 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  he  ran  well 
for  a  season,  but  he  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  his  deeds  were  evil,  and 
he  laid  down  his  life  in  that  place  where 
there  was  neither  dew,  nor  rain,  nor  field 
of  offering,  and  I  believe  there  are  those 
here,  who  have  been  anointed  and  appointed 
by  God  himself  as  prophets,  priests  and  kings 
who  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  whose  light  has  become  darkness, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil. 

Very  similar  in  some  respects  was  the  case 
of  Herod;  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power 
and  glory  when  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world,  all  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
against  him  were  destroyed  and  he  was 
seated  securely  on  the  throne,  king  even  over 
God's  chosen  people,  but  when  he  heard  that 
wise  men  were  come  from  the  East  enquiring, 
"  Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews?" 
he  was  troubled  and  conceived  the  cruel 
design  of  putting  to  death  the  babe  of 
Bethlehem,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Herod  knew  who 
this  babe  was,  that  by  the  light  of  Divine 
truth,  he  discerned  that  this  was  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  he  trembled 
on  his  throne.  Although  not  a  Jew  by  birth, 
yet  having  embraced  Judaism  he  was  initi- 
ated as  far  as  outward  knowledge  went  into 
the  religion  he  professed,  he  was  doubtless 


which  predicted  the  birth  of  our  Holy  Re- 
deemer, but  he  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light  because  his  deeds  were  evil  and  so  far 
did  his  malice  and  his  spirit  of  persecution 
prevail  over  him  that  he  sent  and  slew  all 
the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem  from 
two  years  old  and  under,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  holy  child 
Jesus,  but  God  watched  over  and  preserved 
the  babe. 

Herod  with  all  his  machinations  and  all 
his  power  was  foiled  in  his  purpose,  and  thus 
my  friends  will  it  be  with  all  those  who  are 
contending  against  the  designs  of  Omni- 
potence; vain,  vain  will  be  their  efforts. 
It  will  avail  them  nothing  to  be  found  fight- 
ing against  God.  But  though  I  thus  speak, 
I  believe  there  are  those  in  this  assembly 
whose  names  will  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  but  those  robes 
will  be  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb. 


Last  Evening  Meeting  held  during  the  winter  of 
1835  and  1836,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
Third  Month. 

Beulah  Sansom  knelt  and  implored  for  us 
a  little  of  that  bread  which  cometh  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  nourisheth  up 
the  soul  unto  eternal  life,  that  we  may  be 
fed  with  food  convenient  for  us  and  not  be 
sent  empty  away.    A  degree  of  solemnity 
followed  her  intercession  and  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  condescended  to  answer 
it  by  the  breaking  of  that  bread  for  which 
some  were  ardently  longing,  and  the  food 
convenient  for  us  was  1  believe  administered 
in  the  succeeding  communication  from  Wil- 
liam Evans.  , 
The  Lord's  arm  is  not  shortened  that  it 
cannot  save,  nor  his  ear  grown  heavy  that 
it  cannot  hear.     He  is  as  willing  and  as 
able  to  help  us  now  as  he  was  formerly  when 
he  made  bare  his  arm  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  but  our  iniquities  have  separated  be- 
tween us  and  our  God,  our  secret  wicked- 
nesses are  the  reason  why  his  glorious 
presence  is  not  manifested  in  our  assemblies, 
as  it  would  be  if  the  accursed  thing  was  not 
found  in  our  camp.    We  may  remember  that 
when  the  Israelites  went  against  Jericho 
and  conquered  it,  they  were  forbidden  to 
take  anything  that  was  in  the  city,  but  when 
Achan  saw  the  wedge  of  gold  and  the  Baby- 
lonish garment  he  brought  them  into  his 
tent  and  hid  them.    And  thus  it  is  with  us. 
Individuals  amongst  us,  even  some  who  are 
making  a  plain   appearance  are  secretly 
practicing  sins  and  living  in  the  indulgence 
of  wickednesses  which  they  are  hiding  in 
their  tents,  and  which  prevent  us  from  going 
on  conquering  and  to  conquer  under  the 
command  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
accursed  thing  is  in  our  camp,  and  as  the 
sin  of  Achan  caused  Joshua  such  deep  dis- 
tress, so  those  who  feel  the  burden  of  our 
iniquities  are  bowed  down  under  them. 

The  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  "Only  be 
thou  strong  and  very  courageous,  and  thou 
shalt  prosper  and  have  good  success."  But 
when  Joshua  sent  his  army  against  Ai  in- 
stead of  subduing  their  foes,  they  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  I  foiled  in  battle,  and  fled  before  their  enemies, 
and  consequently  with  those  prophecies  because  of  the  accursed  thing  which  was  in 


the  camp.  And,  my  brethren,  it  is  the 
secret  wickedness,  which  prevails  amongst  us 
that  prevents  us  from  coming  up  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  against  the  mighty,  and 
unless  we  are  willing  individually  to  search 
ourselves  and  put  away  the  accursed  thing 
which  some  of  us  are  secretly  hiding,  the 
idols  which  we  are  worshipping,  instead  of 
going  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  the 
ways  of  Zion  must  mourn  and  her  priestsi 
be  clothed  with  sackcloth. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Selected  by  S.  S.  K. 

The  Hero  of  the  Alley. — Once  upon  a 
time  there  was  a  small  boy,  not  very  long 
ago,  not  a  king's  son  in  velvet  and  feathers, 
but  just  an  every-day  small  boy  with  an 
appetite  and  many  freckles.  He  lived  at) 
the  end  of  a  city  alley,  damp  and  sunless, 
with  his  thin-faced  mother  and  his  father 
a  miner,  who  dropped  down  to  his  work  in 
the  pit  so  early  in  the  morning  and  came  up 
so  late  at  night  that  he  was  as  gloomy  as 
the  dusky  world  in  which  he  lived.  Peter — ! 
for  the  boy  was  named  for  a  fisherman  of 
long  ago  who  became  a  saint — went  tcj 
school  whenever  he  had  shoes,  and  at  night-' 
time  and  on  Seventh-days  ran  errands  fori 
a  grocer  round  the  corner,  who  paid  him! 
many  harsh  words  and  now  and  then  a  fewj 
pennies  for  all  his  tired  little  steps.  The! 
money  went  straight  into  his  mother's! 
pocket,  for  on  pay  nights  Peter  hurried 
home  happy  as  a  lord  with  his  tiny  sum! 

We'll  be  rich  some  day  yet,  mother," 
he  always  said  on  such  occasions,  "when  iji 
am  a  man  and  in  the  army.  They  pay  lots 
more  in  the  army — lots  more  than  downj 
in  the  mine — and  a  man  can  wear  sweli| 
clothes  and  be  a  hero." 

Peter  often  spoke  in  this  wise,  for  nothing 
in  the  world,  except  his  parents,  was  sell 
precious  to  him  as  his  tin  soldiers, — soldier: 
which  a  benevolent  lady  at  the  church  hac!i 
given  him, — and  no  play  was  half  as  pleasam! 
as  marching  these  tin  men  up  and  down  the  I 
kitchen  table,  and  crying  "Charge!"  ancl 
"Fire!"  into  their  tin  ears. 

"No,  Peter,"  said  his  mother  sadly,  ont | 
evening  as  she  tucked  away  the  pennies  [ 
"  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  disappoint-j 
ed.    They  will  not  take  you  in  the  arm> 
as  young  as  they  will  in  the  mines,  ancj 
because  we  are  very  poor  you  soon  wil 
have  to  go  to  work.    Some  night  youi 
father  will  tell  you  that  the  boss  will  givt 
you  a  job  in  the  mine,  and  that  the  nexi 
morning  you  must  get  up  early  and  be  ofi 
with  him.    When  that  time  comes,  Peter 
I  want  you  to  remember  that  a  miner  car 
be  a  hero  as  well  as  a  soldier." 

"Why,  mother!"  cried  Peter  in  astonish- 
ment, "  Miners  are  all  dirty.  What  car 
they  do?" 

"  Mark  my  words,"  said  his  mother 
"handsome  is  as  handsome  does.  A  mar 
who  is  willing  to  be  brave  and  unselfish 
and  to  die  himself  in  order  to  save  others 
can  do  it  quite  as  well  in  a  working  suit  al  j 
grime  as  in  a  uniform.  The  courage  is  all  in 
the  heart." 

Yet  Peter,  like  many  small  boys,  though^ 
that  his  mother  did  not  quite  understand  th(j 
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matter,  perhaps  because  she  was  a  woman, 
and  so  he  continued  to  dream  dreams  about 
the  men  with  the  glittering  swords  whom 
he  believed  to  be  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
land. 

Years  dragged  on  their  heavy  pace  and 
Peter  became  a  miner.  From  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night  he  worked  far 
down  in  the  earth  in  a  feeble  light  and  foul 
air,  sometimes  lying  on  his  back  and  some- 
times crouching,  ever  mining  coal  to  make 
people  warm  and  to  keep  the  machinery  of 
factories,  trains  and  steamships  running — 
and  the  tin  soldiers  of  the  alley  lay  forgotten 
on  the  shelf.  Peter  and  his  father  worked 
in  the  same  shift,  as  miners  say  when  they 
mean  that  men  are  on  duty  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  they  came  and  went  together, 
two  silent,  slow-moving  figures,  blackened 
with  the  day's  work.  As  the  mother  heard 
their  returning  steps  along  the  alley,  she 
opened  the  door,  and  a  path  of  light  shone 
out  to  them  and  made  them  know  that, 
however  cold-hearted  the  big  world  was, 
one  little  place  and  one  little  woman  were 
waiting  to  receive  them  warmly. 

But  one  night  she  heard  no  familiar  steps 
along  the  alley;  she  saw  no  tired  father  and 
son  come  in  and  close  the  door.  In  a  long 
and  dreadful  silence  she  waited  and  listened 
and  wondered  what  had  happened.  Every 
sound — the  creaking  of  a  board,  the  dropping 
of  a  coal  in  the  stove,  the  cat  sharpening 
its  claws — filled  her  with  sudden  hope  and 
then  with  sickening  fear.  And  no  one  came. 
At  nine  o'clock  she  could  bear  the  anxiety 
no  longer,  and,  turning  down  the  lamp  and 
throwing  a  shawl  over  her  head,  she  rushed 
out  into  the  alley  and  down  the  street,  the 
cat  bounding  wildly  after  her  in  the  dark. 
She  sped  toward  the  mine  as  fast  as  she 
could  go,  and  once  there  she  could  imagine 
the  whole  sad  story. 

Women  were  gathered  in  little  groups, 
weeping,  and  men  with  lanterns  were  hurry- 
ing about  excitedly.  She  did  not  ask 
questions;  she  did  not  need  to  ask  them. 
There  had  been  a  fire  in  the  mine  or  an 
explosion,  she  knew,  or  perhaps  both. 
Almost  frantically  she  ran  about  among  the 
men,  peering  into  their  faces  as  the  moving 
lights  flashed  upon  them,  and  searching  for 
two,  most  precious  in  the  world  to  her. 
As  she  came  upon  her  husband,  quite  safe 
and  binding  up  a  miner's  arm,  she  asked 
for  Peter. 

"He's  in  the  office.  The  doctors  are 
trying  to  bring  him  to."  His  voice  was 
unsteady  as  he  said,  "Our  boy  saved  'em, 
Mame." 

"Saved  'em?"  she  gasped. 

"  Yes,"  nodded  the  father,  still  working 
upon  the  arm,  although  the  tears  blinded 
him  and  his  heart  was  in  the  death-still 
office  with  his  son.  "  Forty-eight  of  'em 
in  different  seams  and  a  fire  broke  out." 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  and 
wept,  and  strangely  her  tears  were  tears 
of  joy  as  well  as  sorrow.  Even  if  her  boy 
should  never  wake,  he  had  been  true  to  the 
good  things  she  had  taught  him;  he  had 
proved  himself  noble  and  unselfish;  he  had 
been  a  hero. 

Some  one  touched  her  shoulder  and  put 


cold  water  on  her  lips  and  began  to  talk 
to  her. 

"  Pete  and  three  other  boys  were  part  way 
down  the  shaft  repairing  the  wall  when  the 
boards  took  fire  from  an  open  lamp  which 
the  man  in  charge  carried  on  his  head.  They 
tried  to  put  out  the  fire,  but  it  kept  gaining 
on  them,  until  they  knew  they  were  in  great 
danger  of  being  burned  to  death.  The  man 
in  charge  and  two  of  the  miners  fled,  but 
Peter  remembered  the  forty  men  working  in 
the  mine  and  forgot  about  himself.  He 
rushed  along  the  passages  shouting  to  the 
workmen  to  flee  for  their  lives.  One  after 
another  fought  his  way  through  darkness 
and  smoke  to  the  foot  of  the  main  shaft. 
But  there  they  found  escape  cut  off.  Peter, 
however,  in  an  instant  thought  of  a  new 
shaft,  at  the  other  end  of  the  mine.  He 
would  try  for  that.  So  he  called,  '  Come  on, 
fellows,  we'll  get  out  yet!'  and  led  the  way. 
Running,  weeping,  falling  and  climbing  over 
one  another,  and  almost  stifled,  the  men 
finally  reached  the  shaft,  and  Peter  sent 
them  up  the  cage  to  the  fresh  air,  the  most 
prostrated  in  the  first  loads.  But  not  until 
the  last  miner  had  entered  the  cage  did  Peter 
think  of  going  himself.  Then,  more  dead 
then  alive,  he  fell  senseless  upon  the  cage 
floor."  There  was  silence  for  a  long  space; 
then  the  voice  added,  "  Peter  did  a  big 
thing." 

"  Do  you  think  he'll — he'll" — the  mother 
hesitated. 

"It's  hard  to  tell,"  answered  the  voice. 


I  happen  to  know  that  after  a  long  time 
Peter  awoke  and  smiled  at  his  mother.  He 
said  little  at  first;  he  was  too  weak  for  words. 
Yet  as  the  days  wore  on  and  she  stepped 
noiselessly  about  his  cot  hour  after  hour, 
nursing  her  son  back  to  life,  ministers  in 
distant  towns  and  cities  were  speaking  from 
their  pulpits  about  a  certain  brave  miner 
boy  far  away,  and  they  preached  from  the 
text,  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
One  pastor  even  said,  "Such  deeds  as  his  are 
marked  with  courage  quite  as  surely  as  the 
deeds  of  battle-fields,  for  they  demand  every 
whit  as  much  fortitude  and  self-sacrifice — 
and  perhaps  more." 

He  might  have  added  the  mother's  own 
words  had  he  known  them — those  she  spoke 
to  Peter  so  many  years  before:  "A  man  who 
is  willing  to  be  brave  and  unselfish,  and  to 
die  himself  in  order  to  save  others,  can  do  it 
quite  as  well  in  a  working  suit  all  grime  as 
in  a  uniform.  The  courage  is  all  in  the 
heart." — Lucille  Gulliver,  in  Everyland. 


The  Boy  and  the  Apples. — Some  years 
ago  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  a  pro- 
fessor of  a  college  in  Iowa  was  in  the  observa- 
tory watching  it,  and  in  adjusting  his 
telescope,  he  saw  a  boy  probably  a  hundred 
miles  off  walking  along  a  country  road  with 
his  books  in  a  strap  evidently  returning 
from  school.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  looked 
up  and  down  the  road  to  see  that  no  one  was 
coming,  then  walked  to  the  fence,  and  laying 
his  books  down  beside  it,  got  over  it.  The 
professor  then  noticed  that  it  was  an  apple 
orchard,  and  that  there  were  many  apples 
lying  on  the  ground.    The  boy  proceeded 


to  a  tree  under  which  were  red  apples  and 
filled  his  pockets,  and  with  one  in  his  hand, 
which  he  began  to  eat,  returned  to  the  fence, 
again  looked  up  and  down  the  road,  picked 
up  his  books  and  proceeded  toward  his  home. 
The  professor  adjusted  his  telescope  and 
went  on  with  his  observation. 

And  what  about  the  boy?  He  did  not 
know  that  a  man  one  hundred  miles  away 
had  watched  him  and  seen  him  take  those 
apples.  He  also  forgot  that  One  whose 
eye  is  never  closed,  who  knows  and  sees 
all  that  we  do  and  say,  had  seen  him. 
You  may  hide  your  sins  from  your  parents 
and  teachers  or  friends  but  you  cannot  hide 
them  from  Him.  Whenever  you  are  tempt- 
ed to  do  wrong  remember  those  four  words 
of  Scripture:  "Thou  God  seest  me." 

When  the  writer  of  this  was  a  small  boy 
at  school  the  first  spelling  book  he  used  had 
short  pieces  for  reading  in  the  back  part  of 
it,  and  among  these  were  the  following  lines: 

Almighty  God,  thy  piercing  eye 

Strikes  through  the  shades  of  night, 
And  our  most  secret  actions  lie 

All  open  to  thy  sight. 
There's  not  a  sin  that  we  commit, 

Nor  wicked  word  we  say, 
But  in  God's  dreadful  book  'tis  writ 

Against  the  judgment  day. 
Oh  may  I  now  forever  fear 

To  indulge  a  sinful  thought; 
Since  the  great  God  can  see  and  hear, 

And  writes  down  every  fault. 

"        J.  R  E. 

Unselfishness  Not  Salvation. — Mere 
unselfishness,  in  this  Christian  age  and  land, 
saves  no  one.  To  pour  out  our  lives  for 
others  is  not  the  way  of  salvation.  Altruism 
is  not  our  passport  to  heaven.  It  may 
startle  some  of  us  to  hear  this.  Probably 
many  believe  that  Jesus  taught  that  "who- 
soever shall  lose  his  life  shall  save  it."  But 
He  did  not.  If  that  had  been  so,  no  Saviour 
would  have  been  needed.  We  could  all  have 
saved  ourselves  by  spending  our  lives  in  the 
service  of  others.  What  Jesus  did  teach  was 
this:  "Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  and  the  Gospel's  shall  save  it."  Self- 
sacrifice  for  humanity's  sake  only,  with 
Christ  deliberately  left  out,  is  not  the  way 
of  salvation.  -Christ,  and  Christ  only,  is 
the  way  of  life.  To  live  for  Christ's  sake, 
making  him  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  losing 
our  life  in  order  to  make  known  to  others 
the  Good  News  of  God's  forgivenesss  of  sin 
through  Jesus  Christ— that  is  salvation. 
Then  we  cannot  have  too  much  unselfish- 
ness, altruism,  self-sacrifice;  when  it  all 
springs  from  Christ  and  is  empowered  and 
radiated  and  glorified  by  Christ.  Only  as 
the  dead  self  is  replaced  by  the  living  Christ 
is  our  unselfishness  energized  unto  eternal 
life  for  ourselves  and  others.— Su nday  School 
Times. 

Gathered  Notes. 

Poor  Folks  Also  Get  the  Bible.— One  million 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  volumes  oi 
Scripture  were  put  into  circulation  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  Third  Month,  1912, 
by  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Of  this  number  1,274,787  volumes  were  in  the 
English  language,  for  the  most  part  inexpensive 
editions,  sold  without  profit  or  given  away. 

An  example  of  the  substantial  but  low-priced  and 
useful  issues  of  the  Society  is  the  twenty-five  cent 
'edition  of  the  Pentateuch.    The  five  books  are 
separately  bound  in  cloth.    They  are  put  up  in  a 
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neat  box  and  with  them  a  strong  leather  case,  which 
holds  any  one  of  the  books  while  in  use.  Either 
of  the  little  Scriptures  in  its  leathern  case  slips  handi- 
ly into  the  vest  pocket,  and  in  any  place  or  time  of 
waiting  invites  one  to  read  and  meditate. 


Conscience  in  Small  Things. — Our  contempor- 
ary, The  Friend,  organ  of  the  Society  of  that  name, 
has  a  thoughtful  article  on  "Conscience  in  Small 
Matters"  which  deserves  wide  circulation.  A 
correspondent  reproached  the  paper  for  emphasizing 
what  are  known  as  Quaker  "minor  testimonies," 
such  as  saying  "thee"  and  "thou,"  refusing  to 
bestow  complimentary  titles  on  fellow-men  and 
declining  to  uncover  the  head  before  women  or 
officials.  This  writer  attributes  these  customs 
more  fit  for  the  seventeenth  century  than  the 
twentieth  century. 

To  this  The  Friend  replies:  "It  may  be  conceded 
that  these  are  as  the  'tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin'  when  compared  with  'the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith;' 
but  does  it  follow  that  they  are  therefore  too  small 
to  be  questions  worthy  of  being  brought  within  the 
domain  of  conscience  ?  Does  it  seem  unreasonable 
or  ridiculous  to  think  that  to  them  may  be  applied 
the  '  ought '  of  our  Lord  when  He  said :  '  These  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone? ' 
Is  there  danger,  in  this  age  of  liberal  thinking  and 
consequent  liberal  practicing,  of  making  matters 
of  conscience  of  many  practices  which  are  not  worthy 
of  being  so  dignified?  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that 
either  the  cause  of  religion,  of  morality,  or  of  good 
citizenship  calls  for  less  conscientiousness  on  the 
part  of  church  members  or  citizens.  Conscientious- 
ness in  small  matters  of  personal  conduct  and  social 
relationships  cannot  be  held  to  be  a  subject  of  ridi- 
cule or  contempt  unless  or  until  it  can  be  shown  that 
those  who  are  so  conscientious  in  these  are  slack 
or  indifferent  in  the  'weightier  matters.'  It  is 
believed  that  those  members  of  our  Society  who  at 
the  present  make  certain  small  things  matters  of 
conscience  are  quite  as  careful  to  observe  the  greater 
or  more  important  practices  called  for  in  the  exercise 
of  that  faculty.  Consistent  Friends  have  always 
stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  highest  type  of 
Christian  citizenship." 

The  point  is  well  made.  Probity  in  small  matters 
almost  invariably  argues  probity  in  "the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith." 
Besides  matters  of  conscience  are  personal  matters, 
not  being  bound  to  appear  the  same  to  different 
people.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  a  fellow-man  on  a  certain  matter,  yet 
it  is  a  despicable  thing  to  do  to  ridicule  him  and 
destroy  his  faith  in  the  article  on  which  we  differ. 
The  story  of  Bob  Ingersoll  is  applicable  here,  who 
desisted  from  undermining  a  woman's  faith  in  God 
and  his  Bible  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
it  was  like  knocking  the  crutch  from  under  a  cripple. 
A  tender  conscience  is  a  plant  of  fine  and  precious 
growth;  as  long  as  it  is  tender  on  one  point  it  likely 
is  on  other  points;  but  if  careless  sneers  and  gibes 
at  that  one  point  renders  it  callous  on  all  points, 
harm  and  not  good  results. 

The  Friends'  punctilious  regard  for  the  small 
letters  of  their  law  does  not  concern  us :  nor  probably, 
does  our  Psalm-singing  concern  them.  But  we 
can  appreciate  their  point  of  view,  and  they  and 
we  are  content  to  go  our  separate  ways.  Habits 
and  matters  of  conscience,  as  long  as  they  do  no 
one  any  harm,  are  not  worth  any  one's  time  in 
rooting  up.  Let  them  go,  and  spend  all  energy  in 
overcoming  evil  and  doing  positive  good. — Christian 
Instructor,  Philadelphia:  United  Presbyterian. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
_  United  States. — Preparations  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  parcels  post  system  have  been  made  by 
the  post-office  department.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  about  60,000  post-offices  in  this  country,  with 
42,000  rural  carriers  and  285,000  employes  in  all, 
and  the  postal  business — which  is  the  largest  single 
business  of  any  sort  in  the  world — covers  440,000 
miles  of  rail  routes  and  a  million  miles  of  rural  routes. 
The  sender  must  place  his  name  and  address  on  the 
package,  else  it  will  not  be  sent,  but  will  be  held  for 
correction.  Special  stamps  are  being  prepared. 

It  is  announced  that  the  new  wireless  telegraph 
law  lias  gone  into  effect.  Under  this  law  all  steamers 
of  fifty-passenger  capacity  and  up,  on  runs  of  200 
miles  or  more,  must  provide  constant  wireless  ser- 
vice, day  and  night.  No  ship  or  commercial  wireless 


station  on  land  can  operate  without  a  federal  li- 
cense. 

It  is  stated  that  in  its  fourth  annual  report  the 
District  of  Columbia  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis,  takes  a  firm  stand  for  the  stand- 
ardization and  pasteurization  of  all  milk  and  cream. 
Congress  is  asked  to  enact  laws  to  guard  against 
infection.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also 
urged  to  continue  the  distribution  of  literature  de- 
fining how  tuberculosis  among  animals  may  be 
eradicated  and  how  animals  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease may  be  protected  against  infection.  "The  best 
obtainable  evidence,"  says  the  report,  "proves 
that  about  one-quarter  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis 
among  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  and  about 
one-eighth  of  all  fatal  cases  of  tuberculosis  among 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  are  due  to  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli.  Among  children  fed  exclusively 
on  cow's  milk,  the  study  of  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of 
fatal  tuberculosis  revealed  that  five,  or  55  per  cent., 
were  due  to  bovine  infection." 

Government  figures  make  this  year's  cotton  crop 
13,820,000  bales,  which  is  second  only  to  the  great 
record-breaking  crop  of  15,700,000  bales  last  year. 
Including  the  seed  itself,  the  crop  this  year  will  be 
worth  just  about  a  round  billion  dollars. 

In  a  recent  weekly  health  bulletin,  Dr.  Joseph 
S.  Neff  says:  "People  must  be  taught  to  realize 
the  great  part  that  alcohol  plays  in  causing  insanity. 
Alcohol  does  not  have  to  be  taken  to  excess  to  be 
dangerous  to  some  people,  especially  those  prone  to 
nervous  disorders  or  who  have  insanity  in  the 
family.  Alcoholism  is  the  cause  of  insanity  in  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  of  all  male  admissions  to  hospitals 
for  the  insane;  the  proportion  among  the  female 
insane  is  about  one-fourth  as  large.  Even  moderate 
indulgence  in  alcohol  interferes  with  mental  health 
and  efficiency." 

Copies  of  the  Parcels  Post  Guide,  containing  a 
complete  list  of  more  thar.  63,000  post-offices  in  the 
United  States  and  insular  possessions,  have  been 
issued.  The  book  contains  395  pages,  on  which  are 
listed  alphabetically  all  the  stations  at  which  mail 
is  handled  by  this  system. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  a  new  variety 
of  durum  wheat,  which  promises  to  be  of  value  to 
cereal  growers  of  the  Northwest,  has  been  imported 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  comes  from 
Bezenshoofc,  southeastern  Russia,  where  it  was 
originated  at  the  Russian  Government's  experiment 
station. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburgh  of  the  25th  says: 
Forty  minutes  after  they  had  been  declared  dead  of 
suffocation  seven  of  twelve  firemen  hurt  this  morn- 
ing at  the  destruction  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
plant  in  First  Avenue  were  revived  at  the  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital.  It  is  said  to-night  that  all  will 
recover.  These  men  were  treated  by  new  machines 
to  be  used  in  the  mines  to  resuscitate  coal  diggers 
overcome  by  poisonous  gases.  These  machines 
withdraw  all  poisonous  gases  from  the  lungs  and  fill 
the  air  passages  with  pure  oxygen. 

It  is  stated  that  a  remarkable  achievement  for 
wireless  telegraphy  is  to  be  recorded  in  the  success- 
ful transmission  of  a  message  from  the  Honolulu 
station  to  the  new  installation  at  Arlington,  outside 
of  Washington.  The  distance  is  about  5600  miles, 
and  more  than  half  of  it  is  overland. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  beginning  Seventh  Month  1,  and  including 
the  latest  official  statistics  up  to  Eleventh  Month  1, 
the  total  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  into 
the  United  States  was  374,389.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  about  60  per  cent,  in  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion toward  the  United  States  during  those  months 
as  compared  with  similar  months  of  1911.  About 
one-fifth  of  all  the  immigrants  admitted  were  from 
Italy. 

Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration, is  in  possession  of  reports  from  Ellis  Island 
and  other  stations  showing  that  more  immigrants 
are  seeking  admission  into  the  United  States  than 
at  any  corresponding  period  during  the  past  five 
years. 

A  new  electrical  device  instantly  to  stop  rapidly 
moving  trains  has  been  tried  successfully.  It  is 
described  as  a  short  rail  fastened  to  the  middle  of 
the  gauge  in  the  track,  which  is  raised  when  the 
signal  is  at  normal.  The  engines  are  equipped  with 
an  electrically  connected  wheel.  When  this  wheel 
comes  in  contact  with  the  short  rail  it  closes  the 
throttle,  shutting  off  the  steam,  and  applies  the  air 
brakes  automatically. 


It  is  stated  that  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  now 
lacks  but  two  States  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  amendment  gives  to  Congress  the 
power  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  incomes  of  individuals, 
from  whatever  source  those  incomes  are  obtained. 
It  does  not  say  that  incomes  shall  be  taxed,  but  only 
that  Congress  may  tax  them  if  it  sees  fit. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  27th  ult.  from  Lon- 
don says:  "An  Odessa  dispatch  reports  an  alarming 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  Mecca,  Arabia,  where  10,000 
pilgrims  are  now  gathered.  In  the  last  four  days 
1714  deaths  have  been  reported." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  states  that  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Turks  from  Europe  has  begun,  according 
to  a  report  received  at  the  American  Red  Cross 
headquarters.  It  is  reported  that  the  Red  Cross 
already  had  aided  more  than  100,000  Turkish  refu- 
gees to  leave  Europe  and  to  take  up  agriculture  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  families  are  agriculturalists  and 
they  represent,  for  the  most  part,  the  primitive 
portion  of  the  Turkish  population.  The  farms 
across  the  Bosphorus  are  provided  by  the  Ottoman 
Government,  and  the  refugees  are  said  to  be  settling 
rapidly. 

A  violent  earthquake  shock  was  felt  at  Messina, 
Sicily,  and  Reggio,  in  Calabria,  on  the  22nd.  It  caused 
a  great  panic,  but  only  slight  damage  was  done  owing 
to  the  fact  that  both  towns,  which  were  destroyed 
by  earthquake  in  1908,  have  not  yet  been  rebuilt. 
The  inhabitants  are  still  living  in  wooden  huts. 
The  violence  of  the  shocks,  however,  was  considera- 
ble and  many  walls  of  unfinished  houses  collapsed. 


NOTICES. 

Copies  of  the  "Life  of  John  H.  Dillingham" 
may  still  be  had  at  Friends'  Book  Store.  The  price 
is  $1.00,  or  if  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  mail,  $1.15. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

'  Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — We  have  recently  added  to  our 
collection  -a  number  of  new  books,  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  visit  from  friends  of  other  years  who 
have  not  been  here  -recently,  as  well  as  to  welcome 
new  visitors.  The  Library  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m.,  and  2  to  5  p.  m.  Seventh-day,  9  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (First  Month 

6th  to  11th): 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 

First  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  First 

Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

First  Month  7th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  First 

Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

First  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  First  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  First  Month 

8th,  at  7.  30  p.  m. 
Wilmington,  Del,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  9th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First 

Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  9th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  9th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month 
9th,  at  10  a.  M. 

Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  First 
Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh- 
day,  First  Month  11th,  at  10  a.  m. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Time  to  Call  a  Halt. 

There  are  two  directions  in  which  modern 
>rofessors  of  Christianity  have  gone  quite 
ar  enough.  Both  are  in  the  line  of  compro- 
nises — one  with  the  world,  the  other  with 
alse  religions;  neither  of  which  has  any 
varrant  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Apos- 
olic  injunctions  regarding  love  of  the  world 
ind  conformity  to  it  appear  to  be  "dead 
ettcrs"  with  many  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ.  They  not  only  conform  to  the  world 
n  dress,  in  style  of  living,  in  speech  and 
nanner,  and  in  their  recreations;  but  they 
:ven  undertake  to  make  it  the  duty  of  organ- 
zed  bodies  of  Christians,  called  churches, 
:o  provide  amusements  for  the  young.  Forms 
)f  diversion  and  entertainment  which  have 
n  every  age  been  associated  with  evil  are 
not  only  patronized  by  members  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  but  are  being  used  by  profes- 
sedly Christian  organizations  to  promote 
some  great  religious  movement.  "  Christian 
baptism"  with  the  "holy  water"  of  organ- 
ized or  individual  approval  of  stage  plays, 
the  theater,  dancing  and  card  playing  will 
not  change  the  fact  that  they  are  inimical 
to  morality  as  well  as  destructive  of  true 
piety.  "  Fighting  fire  with  fire"  may  some- 
times be  done  successfully  in  the  realm 
of  matter,  but  in  that  of  morals,  Satan  will 
not  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  what  have 
always  been  his  most  effective  weapons. 

To  the  writer  it  is  pitiful  to  see  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  win  the  world  to  Christ 
by  compromising  with  the  spirit  of  worldli- 
ness.  It  was  not  the  apostles'  plan  of  siege 
any  more  than  it  was  that  of  their  Master. 
The  spirit  of  Christ  has  not  changed  during 
the  ages,  nor  has  the  spirit  of  the  world— 
they  are  eternally  antagonistic.  One  must 
conquer  and  prevail.    Which  it  shall  be  is 


not  the  question;  but  by  the  use  of  what 
means  will  the  "  King  of  kings"  come  to 
the  kingdom? 

The  Lord  said  to  his  immediate  followers 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh:  "If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own".  Is 
it  because  the  Scriptures  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  authority  that  so  many  ignore  or 
disregard  some  of  their  plainest  teach- 
ings? as  I  John  ii:  15,  16,  "Love  not  the 
world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in 
the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of 
the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world  ".  Rom.  xii: 
2,  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world:  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind".  It  would  seem  to  be  time  for  some 
John  the  Baptist  again  to  preach  to  the 
nominal  church  the  doctrine  of  repentance 
and  separation. 

The  study  of  comparative  religions  has 
revealed  only  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  so-called  sacred  books  other 
than  the  Bible  contain  many  things  of  ethi- 
cal value,  and  that  non-Christian  peoples 
are  religious.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  our  sacred  Scriptures  are  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  theirs,  nor  that  it  is  of  little 
moment  whether  men  are  distinctly  Chris- 
tian so  they  are  religious. 

The  following  from  the  Record  of  Chris- 
tian Work  ought  to  satisfy  any  lover  of 
Christ  of  the  importance  of  religious  move 
ments  being  distinctly  Christian  and  con- 
ducted in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  New  Testament 


Some  members  of  our  religious  Society 
have  felt  liberty  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  missionary  and  religious  organiza- 
tions and  movements  which  are  resorting 
to  and  recommending  questionable  amuse- 
ments, and  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  them  to 
consider  the  measure  of  their  responsibility. 
The  writer  desires  lovingly  to  ask  all  who 
are  feeling  that  providing  amusements  is 
one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  Chris- 
tian service,  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully 
to  consider  whether  they  are  in  reality  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  Christ  or  are  giving  help 
and  encouragement  to  his  enemies.  "  Know 
ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God?  Whosoever  therefore 
will  be  a  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of 
God".  (James  iv:  4.) 

F.  P.  S. 


There  are  various  paragraphs  in  the  report  of 
the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Men  and  Relig- 
ion Forward  Movement  which  read  like  a  bad  joke. 
We  are  told  that  "the  theatre  has  been  a  religious 
institution  during  most  of  the  world's  history," 
and  that  it  is  "the  daughter  of  the  Church."  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  asked  to  arrange  dancing  gatherings 
in  its  buildings.  It  is  urged  that  the  churches  see 
to  it  that  their  young  men  are  provided  with  pool 
tables,  which,  with  other  amusements,  "would 
tend  to  make  the  work  of  garnering  a  harvest  of 
souls  saved  much  easier,  all  of  which  would  redound 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  make  the  establishment 
of  that  Kingdom  here  on  earth  which  Jesus  came  to 
do  (!)  the  nearer  at  hand."  Not  a  word  of  Scripture 
is  to  be  found  from  end  to  end  of  the  seventy -five 
pages,  but  space  is  given  to  various  quotations  from 
the  Zend  Avcsta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  Persian 
sun  worshippers.  We  are  informed,  for  example 
"that  the  riches  of  Volu-manu  shall  be  given  to 
him  who  works  in  this  world  for  Mazda." 

All  this  is  suggestive  of  the  conventional  social 
talker,  the  young  man  with  the  mildew  of  college 
education  not  yet  rubbed  off. 


xtracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  212.) 

Sixth  Month  24th,  Molde. — The  ponies 
trotted  at  a  more  rapid  gait  into  a  broad 
valley  and  by  an  excellent  road  which  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  Farmestrand  to 
Molde.  Soon  there  arose  in  the  distance 
mountain  peaks  which,  as  the  hills  immedi- 
ately across  the  Fjord  fell  into  lower  un- 
dulations, broke  upon  the  eye  in  a  long  line 
or  semi-amphitheatre  of  varying  form  and 
leight,  many  of  them  snow  clad  and  others 
cloud  capped;  while  just  before  us  was 
continually  a  bold  promontory  which  marks 
a  gap  in  the  range  through  which  the  Fjord 
probably  finds  its  way. 

26th. — By  half  past  twelve  a.  m.  we  were 
safely  deposited  with  our  "impedimenta" 
on  the  Kong  Halfdan,  a  clever  Norwegian 
steamer,  rather  the  worse  for  her  twenty- 
three  winters,  but  lately  refurbished  and 
now  in  very  fair  trim. 

There  was  some  cloudiness  as  the  moili- 
ng broke,  but  enough  sunshine  to  light  up 
.he  water'  and  the  mountains  with  their 
wonted  beauty;  many  of  the  latter  being 
exceedingly  grand,  and  broken  into  bold 
crags  and  cliffs.  At  their  feet  the  little 
farmsteads  nestled,  and  now  and  then  a 
hamlet  would  send  out  a  boat-load  of  pas- 
sengers or  freight,  or  take  back  a  returning 
traveler  with  a  stock  of  valuables  for  the 
quiet  homes  under  hills.  Thus  the  day 
wore  away  with  ever-changing,  ever-new 
arrangement  of  water,  earth  and  sky,  till 
we  sought  our  berths  toward  eleven  o'clock, 
needing  no  light  but  that  of  the  fading  day. 

27//,  —With  another  fair  morning  we 
landed  at  Bergen  about  ten  o'clock.  Then 
three  of  us  sallied  into  the  town,  now  grown 
quite  familiar,  to  do  some  shopping,  look 
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for  letters,  etc.,  returning  to  our  boat  to 
dine.  I  loitered  by  the  fish-market  where 
the  fishermen  and  the  housekeepers  were 
again  chaffering,  the  latter  so  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  mostly  settling  the  price  and 
going  off  with  the  fish. 

The  wood  wharf  also  interested  me,  in 
watching  the  boats  unload  their  cargoes, 
which,  before  they  were  sold,  were  carefully 
piled  within  square  frames  measuring  a 
cord.  During  our  stroll  we  had  the  op- 
portunity of  a  glimpse  inside  two  of  the 
banks,  where  was  displayed  more  of  that 
steady-going  thoroughness  and  real  business 
ability  which  have  often  impressed  us  in 
other  departments  of  Norwegian  life,  with- 
out the  rush  and  hurly-burly  so  character- 
istic of  our  own  people. 

30th. — Some  calls  were  made;  first  on  an 
aged  couple  high  up  in  the  mountains;  the 
old  man,  said  to  be  ninety-three,  had  been 
at  both  meetings,  though  nearly  blind  and 
quite  deaf;  his  companion  was  confined  to 
her  bed  and  seemed  very  feeble.  Not 
far  off  lived  their  married  daughter,  where 
we  had  a  sweet  refreshing  visit. 

Seventh  Month  ist. — The  meetings  of 
yesterday  being  rather  promiscuous  gather- 
ings, I  felt  best  satisfied  to  see  the  Friends 
together  alone.  So  they  assembled  toward 
nine  o'clock,  when  I  reminded  them  of  the 
various  testimonies  which  as  a  people  we 
had  received,  and  the  importance  of  our 
doing  our  part  faithfully.  We  wanted  to 
encourage  them  in  this,  because  we  could 
easily  understand  how  weak  and  helpless 
they  might  often  feel  themselves  when 
they  thought  of  the  S^tate  Church  in  their 
land,  its  power  and  numbers.  But  they 
must  not  forget  that  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
our  blessed  Saviour,  had  promised  to  help 
and  take  care  of  his  disciples,  and  that  by 
his  own  power  He  can  make  them  strong 
for  his  work.  We  know  that  the  Lord  has 
often  "chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak 
things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  things 
that  are  mighty;"  so  we  would  have  each 
one  of  them  to  be  faithful  in  doing  his  part 
toward  building  up  the  little  meeting  at 
Sovde,  and  thus  they  would  be  able  to 
strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  every- 
thing that  is  good,  and  be  made  a  great 
blessing  to  those  around  them.  Their 
neighbors  v/ould  see  how  much  they  love 
one  another,  and  the  Friends  could  say  to 
their  neighbors  "come  with  us  and  we  will 
do  you  good." 

The  meeting  over,  several  of  the  dear 
people  accompanied  us  to  the  steamboat 
landing,  parting  from  us  in  much  love, 
while  we  left  them  with  hearts  warmed  with 
Christian  sympathy  and  interest  in  the 
little  church  here.  We  safely  reached 
Stavanger  about  8  p.  m. 

4th. — After  Bible  reading  in  the  family 
of  the  widow  Sven  and  her  unmarried  son, 
where  we  had  lodged,  we  crossed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Fjord.  Here  we  had  a 
long  and  rough  mountain  side  to  climb,  but 
finally  reached  a  broken  plateau  where 
were  several  cabins  and  barns  and  a  number 
of  patches  of  potatoes  and  oats,  some  of 
them  looking  very  well. 


6th. — We  had  supper  with  Cecilia  Stack- 
land  and  her  fatherless  family  of  one  daugh- 
ter and  two  sons.  The  former  had  been 
waiting  with  a  pony  and  cart  to  convey  our 
luggage,  and  one  of  the  boys  had  been  among 
the  people  of  the  settlement  to  tell  of  the 
meeting.  For  our  lodgings  we  had  a  room 
over  the  Meeting-house  with  two  good 
beds,  basins  and  chairs,  a  rude  table  and 
even  a  looking-glass — more  than  the  furni- 
ture of  a  certain  prophet  of  old,  and  enough 
to  secure  us  a  good  and  peaceful  night's  rest. 

7th,  First-day. — A  most  timely  shower 
fell  as  we  crossed  the  Fjord  last  evening. 
More  rain  followed  during  the  night,  to 
the  relief  of  the  people  and  the  refreshment 
of  the  parched  land;  for  it  had  been  a  time 
of  drought  such  as  is  not  remembered  for 
forty-five  years. 

8th. — After  a  religious  opportunity  at 
Cecilia  Stackland's,  where  several  others 
joined  us,  we  sent  forward  our  baggage  by 
cart;  and  between  walking  and  rowing, 
reached  Nils  Nilsen's  humble  home.  He 
has  a  small  farm,  and  in  the  winter  follows 
fishing  for  the  support  of  his  family — a 
wife  and  nine  children.  The  mother — a 
sweet-spirited  and  comely  woman  of  per- 
haps forty — surrounded  by  her  bright- 
faced  little  ones,  who  had  evidently  profited 
by  her  good  training,  together  with  the 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  cabin,  in- 
terested us  much.  "  Peace  be  to  this  house" 
was  the  Gospel  salutation  which  I  felt 
might  well  be  left  there,  with  words  of 
encouragement  and  trust  for  the  parents 
and  the  elder  daughter,  a  sweet-faced  girl 
of  sixteen. 

ioth. — This  morning  made  a  call  on  a 
widowed  Friend  whose  knowledge  of  English 
and  general  intelligence,  as  well  as  Christian 
experience,  would  seem  to  qualify  for  much 
usefulness  in  the  little  meeting  at  Stavanger. 
Unhappily  her  sympathies  have  become 
contracted  and  her  service  amongst  her 
fellow-members  has  been  hindered,  by  hav- 
ing come  under  the  influence  of  some  in  our 
own  land  as  well  as  in  England,  who, 
through  a  desire  to  hold  up  the  standard 
of  Truth,  have  yielded  to  a  censorious  spirit, 
and  so  been  led  into  a  course  which  has 
tended  rather  to  divisions  and  confusion 
than  the  building  up  of  the  Church.  She 
received  us  kindly  and  we  could  but  hope 
our  visit  was  seasonable. 

i6th. — The  whole  route  from  near  Eger- 
sund,  both  by  land  and  water,  was  full  of 
interest  and  beauty  often  reaching  the 
sublime.  In  the  waters  at  various  points, 
we  were  much  interested  in  watching  the 
forms  and  movements  of  the  medusae, 
which  frequently  were  to  be  seen  in  shoals. 
Many  of  these  were  of  bright  and  often 
iridescent  hues,  opening  and  closing  rapidly 
their  delicate  and  sensitive  bodies,  or  spread- 
ing their  tentacles  to  suit  the  motions  of 
the  waves. 

)ist,  Denmark.  —  Our  friend  Torstine 
Bryne,  who  had  accompanied  us  as  inter- 
preter from  Stavanger,  left  us  yesterday; 
we  were  glad  to  accept  the  service  of  Kristina 
Guldbransen;  with  her  we  made  several 
family  visits,  one  upon  the  wife  of  a  butcher 
was  especially  interesting;  she  only  of  her 


family  is  a  member  with  Friends  and  seeme! 
a  goodly  and  sensible  woman.  Her  husbanl 
we  found  in  an  easy  chair  smoking  hi! 
pipe;  a  man  of  stout  build,  features  denotin 
force  of  character,  as  well  as  strength  c 
will  and  a  testy  temper.  But  parti;) 
paralysis  had  crippled  him,  and  he  coulj 
only  with  help  get  from  the  corner  wher 
he  sat.  He  soon  let  us  know  that  he  reco§i 
nized  the  Divine  Hand  in  his  affliction:] 
saying  that  the  Lord  had  been  good  to  hirl 
in  sending  these,  for  he  had  needed  them- 
that  though  it  was  hard  to  submit,  a 
repining  had  been  taken  away,  and  he  onl 
now  desired  that  his  Heavenly  Father} 
will  might  be  done,  whatever  it  should  be 
The  work  of  Grace  had  evidently  bee 
bringing  forth  its  precious  fruits,  and  th 
good  wife  was  no  less  rejoicing  in  thj 
change,  for  it  had  not  always  been  thu 
As  we  afterwards  learned,  he  had  at  or. 
time  made  her  life  very  uncomfortably 
and  was  especially  opposed  to  her  attendin 
the  little  meeting  with  her  Friends.  No1 
tenderness  and  love  for  her  filled  his  heari 
He  was  glad  to  see  us,  not  only  for  he 
sake  but  his  own,  saying  he  felt  thankfij 
for  our  coming  and  our  words,  which  hj 
should  often  remember.  We  left  hinj 
trusting  that  his  last  days  would  be  his  bes; 

Eighth  Month  6th. — Reached  Cologne  b 
6  p.  m.  where  we  supped  after  a  rathej 
tedious  ride  through  a  level  country  mucj 
of  which  was  swampy  and  poorly  tillec| 
Two  hours'  stay  at  Cologne  allowed  tin 
for  W.  L.  and  myself  to  take  a  hasty  loo! 
at  the  cathedral  while  T.  P.  C.  attendej 
to  some  needful  matters.  This  imposinj 
edifice  is  probably  the  finest  specimen  cj 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  Th! 
corner-stone  was  laid  1248  and  the  buildin1 
was  completed  1880.  Total  length  is  54! 
feet,  breadth  201  feet.  The  towers  ai 
512  feet  in  height,  making  them  the  loftie 
"Church"  spires  in  Europe.  The  amour 
of  statuary  with  the  profusion  of  flyin 
buttresses,  turrets,  gargoyles,  cornices  an 
other  elaborate  work  is  astonishing.  Th 
best  effect,  however,  can  scarcely  be  obtaine 
for  want  of  more  space,  the  immediat 
surroundings  being  occupied  by  building 
often  of  quite  an  inferior  character.  Th 
history  of  its  progress  to  completion  i 
lustrates  the  changes  which  desolatin 
wars  and  other  influences  have  wrought  i 
this  part  of  Germany.  It  demonstrate 
also  the  tenacity  of  purpose  which  has  s 
strikingly  marked  the  Church  of  Rome  fc 
ages,  and  still  energizes  its  efforts.  Cologn 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  importar 
commercial  cities  of  Germany — populatio 
260,000.  It  was  founded  A.  D.  51,  by 
colony  of  Roman  veterans  and  then  calle 
Colonia  Claudia  Agrippina. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Be  noble,  that  is  more  than  wealth; 

Do  right,  that  is  more  than  place; 
Then  in  the  spirit  there  is  health, 

And  gladness  in  the  face. 


"  Everything  may  not  go  smoothly  witi 
good  people.  Abraham  came  into  the  lam 
of  promise,  but  he  soon  found  a  famine 
which  drove  him  into  Egypt." 
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Stone  by  stone,  the  Master  buildeth 

Of  thy  soul  a  temple  fair; 
One  illumined  by  the  Glory, 

Which  the  Master  sheddeth  there. 

Patient  be,  while  it  is  building, 

Trust  all  to  the  Master's  art; 
Like  the  lilies  of  the  valley, 

Spotless  keep  thy  heart. 

Then  an  altar,  white  and  holy, 

At  its  center  shall  arise; 
Here  the  Angel  of  his  Presence 

Stands  with  unveiled  eyes. 

Oh!  the  rapture  of  that  moment, 

Words  cannot  express ; 
Face  to  face  with  the  Shekinah — 

Highest  blessedness. 

— Lttra  Brower. 

Recollections,  No.  2. 

THOMPSON  FRAME. 
BY  C.  C. 

How  precious  are  the  thoughts  concern- 
ing those  who  have  finished  their  course, 
with  whom  we  took  sweet  counsel,  and  went 
up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  together,  who 
were  as  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our 
bone.  Concerning  one  such,  David  could 
say:  "1  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother 
Jonathan,  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been 
unto  me;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful, 
passing  the  love  of  woman." 

Thompson  Frame  was  one  familiar  to 
many,  having  been  governor  of  the  boys 
at  Westtown  Boarding  School  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  looked  upon  him  then  as  a 
stern  officer  in  his  effort  and  concern  to 
maintain  good  order,  and  yet  as  tender, 
kind  and  indulgent  of  the  honest  and  con- 
:erned.  Often  we  do  not  appreciate  others 
because  we  do  not  really  know  them — we 
io  not  understand.  Such  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  some  concerning  this  dear 
fiend  as  he  changed  from  an  officer  at 
Westtown  to  a  fellow-member. 

A  number  of  years  after  leaving  the  School 
le  settled  at  West  Grove,  Penna.  It  was 
:omforting  to  notice  the  maturing  work 

Divine  Grace  before  and  after  the  time 
af  becoming  a  member  of  West  Grove 
neeting.  As  he  met  from  time  to  time  with 
/oung  men  who  had  been  pupils  at  the 
Boarding  School  under  him,  there  seemed 
i  mutual  satisfaction  in  recognizing  each 
)ther.  Setting  forth  how  we  often  can 
see  in  after  years  where  we  might  have 
done  better;  upon  one  who  had  been  of  a 
mischievous  turn,  asking  that  Thompson 
might  forget  all  he  had  done,  Thompson 
answered  that  if  he  would  forget  all  he  had 
done,  or  overlook  what  had  been  amiss  in 
him,  he  would  easily  forget  what  his  pupil 
had  thought  of.  He  seemed  to  have  a  humble 
opinion  of  what  he  had  been,  and  remarked 
3ne  time  that  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
(lis  life  in  evading  the  cross. 

In  the  course  of  time  his  friends  felt  it 
right  to  appoint  him  an  elder,  which  station 
he  filled  acceptably  during  the  remainder 
Df  his  life. 

It  is  deeply  instructive  to  trace  the 
preparations  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and  the 
baptizing  effects  of  the  spirit  of  Truth 
necessary  to  be  experienced  by  those  called 
into  service,  and  this  beloved  Friend  was 


not  without  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  these.  Sitting  in  his  home  one  day  con- 
cerned and  exercised  on  his  own  account, 
desiring  that  he  might  be  all  he  ought  to 
be,  this  language  arose  in  his  mind,  "  What 
lack  I  yet?"  As  he  pondered  a  little,  the 
answer  that  followed  sprang  up  with  au- 
thority, "Sell  all  that  thou  hast." 

Well,  he  reflected,  I  am  a  poor  man,  and 
haven't  much,  what  can  I  sell? 

He  had  a  weakness  in  his  throat,  to  pro- 
tect which  he  had  allowed  his  lower  beard 
to  grow  to  the  regret  of  some  of  his  nearest 
relatives.  Immediately  the  reply  was,  "Cut 
off  thy  beard."  This  was  deeply  humiliat- 
ing, for  he  had  reasoned  with  others  that 
it  was  necessary,  and  now  to  remove  it 
would  be  hard.  Yet  wanting  to  be  clear 
and  without  condemnation,  he  decided  he 
would  be  willing  sometime  if  it  was  re- 
quired. "  Right  now,"  again  answered 
the  still  small  voice;  whereupon  he  obeyed, 
and  afterwards  there  seemed  especial 
strength  given  him  to  perform  some  ser- 
vices for  his  Master,  one  of  which  was  going 
as  companion  on  a  religious  journey.  Hav- 
ing experienced  the  needful  baptism  which 
is  ever  necessary,  his  Heavenly  Father 
owned  and  thus  called  him  into  his  service, 
wherein  he  evidenced  the  preparation  he 
had  witnessed.  Bodily  affliction  gradually 
weakened  him  as  time  passed,  rendering 
him  unable  for  much  manual  labor,  but  he 
was  mostly  able  to  attend  meetings,  and 
showed  an  increase  of  concern  and  tender- 
ness and  a  desire  to  be  prepared  for  the  end 
of  life  here. 

He  remarked  one  time,  he  had  not  felt 
it  would  be  right  for  him  to  desire  an  easy 
passage  at  the  close  of  life,  but  to  rest  in 
the  Divine  Will. 

Contemplating  a  religious  journey  at 
one  time,  in  his  earlier  living  at  West  Grove, 
he  seemed  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices 
that  would  be  necessary,  mainly  the  giving 
up  a  position,  spending  the  necessary  money 
and  fearing  of  sickness  in  his  bodily  weak- 
ness. Remaining  at  home,  and  after  com- 
ing through  a  severe  spell  of  sickness,  he 
remarked,  he  had  paid  all  three  debts  and 
had  not  obeyed  either. 

His  last  ailment  was  an  affection  of  the 
spine  near  the  head,  and  his  sufferings 
were  extreme,  but  his  patience  was  remarka- 
ble, in  which  he  continued  to  the  close. 
We  are  comforted  in  believing  that  his  end 
was  peace. 

His  love  for  his  friends  was  tender  and 
true  and  his  concern  for  their  welfare  was 
great,  and  as  was  his  desire,  may  his  ex- 
periences thus  first  coming  into  print,  not 
be  lost  upon  those  of  us  who  still  live;  re- 
membering, "There  is  therefore  now  no 
condemnation  to  them,  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit."  And  in  this  is  it  not  true, 
"  He  being  dead,  yet  speaketh?" 


Some  men  are  content  not  to  do  mean 
actions.  1  want  to  become  incapable  of 
a  mean  thought  or  feeling — G.  Macdonald. 


A  man's  world  is  no  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  things  to  which  he  can  attend  with 
interest. — Henry  Churchill  King. 


THE  TENANT. 

This  is  my  body  it  is  not  I; 
Herein  I  sojourn  until,  in  some  far  sky, 
1  lease  a  fairer  dwelling,  built,  to  last 
Till  all  the  carpentry  of  time  is  past. 
When  from  my  high  place  viewing  this  lone  star, 
What  shall  I  care  where  those  poor  timbers  arc? 
What  though  the  crumbling  walls  turn  dust  and 
loam, 

I  shall  have  left  them  for  a  larger  home. 

What  though  the  rafters  break,  the  stanchions  rot, 

Wh(  :n  earth  has  dwindled  to  a  glimmering  spot! 

When  thou,  clay  cottage,  fallest,  I'll  immerse 

My  long-cramped  spirit  in  the  universe. 

Through  uncomputcd  silence  of  space 

I  shall  yearn  upward  to  the  leaning  Face 

The  ancient  heavens  will  roll  aside  for  me, 

As  Moses  monarch'd  the  dividing  sea. 

This  body  is  my  house;  it  is  not  I, 

Triumphant  in  this  faith  I  live  and  die. 

— Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

God's  Word  Is  Heard  in  God's  Presence. 

God's  greatest  blessing  to  man  in  the 
beginning  was  not  his  blissful  abode  of 
Eden,  but  was  the  enjoyment  of  God's 
presence.  Through  sin  man  lost  this.  The 
restoration  of  this  to  man  and  God's  means 
of  doing  this  is  the  Gospel.  Sin  brought 
darkness  and  death  over  man  and  left  him 
bereft  of  hope.  But  God,  who  is  Love,  left 
him  not  long  so,  but  moving  in  mercy,  opened 
man's  eyes  to  behold  the  first  glimmering 
rays  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness in  his  glorious  Gospel  day. 

The  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent,  whose  guile,  through 
temptation,  had  robbed  man  of  his  crowning 
mercy.  It  was  this  word,  "God  speaking" 
to  man,  condemning  him  for  sin  and  disobe- 
dience, who  also  gave  this  promise,  and  man, 
believing,  had  hope.  And  Paul  declares, 
"We  are  saved  by  hope"  (Rom.  viii:  24), 
and  Christ  is  in  us  our  hope  of  glory  (Col. 
i:  27).  Ages  rolled  by;  men  were  born, 
some  of  whom  lived  well  nigh  a  thousand 
years,  yet  died,  and  other  generations  suc- 
ceeded. What  of  God's  promise?  Wait, 
wait  patiently  for  the  morning!  A  thousand 
years  with  Him  who  dwells  in  eternity  are 
but  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  Our  life  at  its 
best  is  but  as  a  moment;  its  trials  and  griefs, 
which  like  a  morning  mist  so  soon  vanish, 
how  momentary  are  they  all! 

Balaam,  the  Gentile  prophet,  who  heard 
God  speaking,  when  "  the  Spirit  of  God 
came  upon  him,"  thus  spake  of  the  Messiah 
to  come,  "1  shall  see  him,  but  not  now;  1 
shall  behold  Him,  but  not  nigh;  there  shall 
come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre 
shall  arise^out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the 
corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Sheth"  (Num.  xxiv:  17).  Doubtless 
this  referred  primarily  to  King  David,  who 
literally  fulfilled  this  prophecy,  but  ulti- 
mately, of  David's  greater  Son,  who  delivers 
his  people  in  every  age  of  the  world,  from 
all  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  people. 

Balaam  heard  God's  word  and  spake. 
Eve  heard  the  same  Word  and  believed. 
"  Enoch  walked  with  God,"  as  Adam  had 
done  ere  he  fell.  When  Christ  the  Messiah 
came,  many  heard,  some  believed.  Of  the 
latter,  the  apostles  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  die  for  their  faith.  Saul  of  Tarsus 
persecuted  the  like  to  death,  and  Stephen 
was  stoned,  calling  upon  Jesus,  whom  he 
saw  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  And 
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yet  that  Almighty  hand  that  could  have 
delivered  Stephen  did  not  intervene  as 
Jesus  could,  had  He  so  desired,  that  Lazarus 
should  not  die.  Be  patient,  Christian!  He 
knows  our  every  heart  grief.  He  permits  it 
for  our  good.  By  these  He  binds  the  plates 
of  our  armor  of  faith,  that  so  no  fiery  dart 
can  pierce  the  soul  of  him  who  trusts  in 
Jesus.  The  sting  of  death  strikes  harmlessly 
on  this  shield  of  faith,  his  fiery  darts  are 
foiled. 

Does  then  our  faith  differ  from  that  of 
the  patriarchs?  Have  we  Abraham's  faith, 
the  father  of  the  faithful?  He  walked 
with  God;  he  heard  God's  word;  he  believed 
in  that  word,  and  obeyed  the  voice.  That 
same  voice  once  heard  on  earth,  now  speak- 
eth  (to  us)  from  heaven,  and  is  heard  by 
ail. 

Our  faith  does  not,  nor  should  it  differ. 
If  we  be  Abraham's  children,  we  shall  be 
found  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  and  like 
Abraham,  obedient  in  all  things  to  his 
behests.  That  Word,  in  them,  declared 
of  his  coming  in  the  flesh;  to  us,  the  same 
Word  declares  of  his  having  so  come,  and 
returned  to  heaven,  his  eternal  home.  To 
the  Patriarchs,  prophets  and  all  who  loved 
God,  before  the  Lord  Jesus  came,  his  Word 
in  them  was  the  foundation  of  their  hope, 
their  faith,  their  trust  in  God.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  are  but  an  outcome  from  this 
Word,  for  all  who  wrote  spake  as  they  were 
moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  were  in 
the  way,  and  declared  God's  will,  which 
the  Word  in  the  beginning  performed  as 
the  Creator;  which  the  same  Word  now  de- 
clares by  his  Spirit,  which  under  God's 
new  covenant,  is  poured  out  on  all  flesh. 
This  same  Word  did  Paul  preach,  as  "  Christ 
in  you  the  hope  of  glory."  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures declare  of  the  Way,  that  through  them 
we  also  may  believe  in  Him  to  whom  they 
bear  witness. 

This  is  God's  sure  foundation,  laid  in  the 
beginning,  upon  which  in  all  ages  as  living 
stones  God's  people  were  built,  that  they 
might  be,  even  whilst  on  earth,  a  taberna- 
cle wherein  God  may  manifest  his  abiding 
glory,  and  through  whom  that  glory  may 
shine  forth  to  the  world;  and  as  truly  as 
Christ  Jesus  was  raised  again  and  was 
glorified,  so  also  shall  his  people,  who  through 
faith  in  that  Word,  and  obedience  thereto, 
have  known  of  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
been  cleansed  from  sin  and  its  pollutions, 
rise  with  Him  and  be  glorified  to  dwell  in 
his  presence  throughout  eternity.  On  earth 
as  his  sheep  they  heard  his  voice;  in 
Heaven  He  leads  them  to  the  fountains  of 
living  waters,  neither  shall  they  thirst  any 
more. 

It  is  in  thus  hearing,  knowing  and  obeying 
this  inspeaking  Word  of  God,  wherein  lies 
the  true,  certain  and  saving  knowledge  of 
God.  This  is  the  Christian's  priceless  treas- 
ure, wherein  the  increase  is  known.  Its 
beginning  is  grace,  its  end  is  glory.  No 
condition  in  life  debars  from  coming  into 
its  possession;  no  human  acquirement, 
whether  of  learning  or  riches,  tends  to  its 
increase.  No  man  has  it  in  his  power  to 
bestow,  no  man  can  take  it  away.  It  is 
God's  gift  of  grace  to  all;  of  Christ's  pur- 


chase, who  gave  himself  for  all,  that  all 
might  live  or  have  life,  and  this  life  and 
growth  therein  lies  in  this  seed  of  life.  It 
is  God's  way  whereby  man  alone  can  come 
into  favor  with  Him.  It  leads  into  repent- 
ance; it  bestows  the  gift  of  faith;  it  leads 
out  of  the  paths  of  sin  and  disobedience, 
into  righteousness  and  obedience;  out  of 
darkness  and  the  fear  of  death  into  light, 
life  and  glory.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  God, 
"whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
whose  paths  are  peace."  In  Adam  all  died, 
in  Christ  must  all  be  made  alive.  All  men 
are  therefore  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
All  have  sinned.  By  the  one  offering  alone 
made  by  God  himself,  can  man  become  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  God  pleads,  "O  turn  ye, 
O  turn  ye,  why  will  you  die?"  Why  then 
choose  the  paths  of  sin  which  inevitably 
lead  to  death,  rather  than  come  and  walk 
with  God  in  whose  presence  is  life,  peace 
and  joy? 

They,  who  have  heard  and  obeyed,  have 
entered  into  God's  new  and  everlasting 
covenant  made  in  Christ,  in  eternity,  be- 
fore the  world  began;  which,  being  born  in 
eternity,  time  cannot  invalidate.  It  dis- 
places the  old  covenant  under  Moses  (given 
to  Israel)  wherein  man  taught  his  fellow-man; 
of  this  there  is  now  no  need.  God  himself 
teacheth  all  who  are  willing  to  learn. 

Still  then  the  clamor  of  thy  own  thoughts, 
which  are  not  God's  and  can  but  build  a 
Babel!  Be  still!  "  Hear,  O  Israel!  and  I  will 
speak."  He,  for  his  own  name's  sake,  will 
lead  thee  in  paths  well  pleasing  to  Him. 

W.  W.  B. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Letters  From  Japan,  No.  3. 

EDITH  F.  SHARPLESS. 

Joshua's  words  to  the  Israelites  at  the  time 
they  entered  the  promised  land,  "Choose 
you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,"  bring  up 
a  situation  that  is  foreign  to  the  experience 
of  most  readers  of  The  Friend.  But  it  is 
a  very  present  and  real  experience  to  the 
people  of  Japan,  who  have  ever  before  them 
conflicting  systems  of  faith  and  must  make 
a  choice  between  this  and  that.  We  must 
not  think  that  this  choice  is  unattended  by 
difficulties.  The  position  of  a  widow  who 
chose  the  gods  formerly  worshipped  by  her 
husband,  because  she  wished  to  share  his 
future,  whatever  it  was,  illustrates  one  of 
these. 

It  is  Christianity  that  forces  the  choice 
upon  them,  for  Buddhism,  Shintoism  and 
Confucianism  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
To  add  another  god  to  the  list  to  be  worship- 
ped, even  though  it  belongs  to  an  entirely 
different  system  of  belief,  causes  no  ripple 
of  disturbance  in  the  worshipper's  life. 
The  Buddhists  have  temples  and  priests 
and  the  Shintoists  have  other  temples 
and  other  priests,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
people  do  not  care  at  which  they  perform 
their  devotions.  To  superimpose  the  Chris- 
tian belief  on  the  already  existing  beliefs 
would  probably  not  be  difficult.  If  they 
could  think  of  our  God  as  simply  one  among 
many  already  recognized  in  their  daily  life, 
it  would  require  no  revolution  of  ideas. 
There  are  many  so-called  Christians  in 


Japan,  who  keep  their  little  househol 
shrines,  where  they  worship  daily  the  spirit) 
of  their  ancestors.  They  believe  in  God  an| 
get  comfort  from  prayer  and  from  readinj 
the  Bible,  but  they  cannot  entirely  let  g| 
the  old,  which  is  precious  to  them  from  pa 
association.  Or  the  idea  of  the  worshipped 
may  be  a  division  of  functions,  as  in  the  ca;J 
of  the  woman  referred  to  above,  who  whe 
she  prays  for  her  Christian  daughter,  pray] 
to  her  daughter's  God,  but  on  all  other  o| 
casions  to  her  husband's  gods. 

But  Christianity  says,  "Choose,  give  yojl 
heart  without  reservation  to  the  God  of  tH 
whole  world."    This  is  revolutionary  and 
is  difficult. 

The   condition   of    Christendom  itse 
presents  other  difficulties  in  the  way  [I 
choice.    Among  these  are,  the  altruist! 
literature  that  comes  from  the  west,  tl 
immorality  existing  in  so-called  Christie! 
countries,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Churci 
into  many  denominations.    The  last  <\ 
these   comes   nearest   home  perhaps. 
Japanese  Friend  tells  now  of  the  struggji 
he  went  through  soon  after  graduatir; 
from  school.    He  had  been  educated  in 
Methodist  school,  for  there  is  no  Friendr 
school  for  boys,  and  the  temptation  came  I 
ally  himself  with  that  branch  of  the  Chun 
which  was  outwardly  prosperous  and  seemtl 
to  offer  the  greater  opportunities.  Tl; 
struggle  was  so  severe  that  he  at  one  tin 
thought  self-destruction  was  the  only  escap I 
but  finally  he  was  able  to  be  obedient 
his  inner  convictions. 

With  the  student  class,  the  choice  is  .til 
same  that  the  student  in  America  must  oft<  j 
make — the  choice  between  God  and  no  Go 
The  student  has  largely  outgrown  a  faith  If 
gods  that  are  the  works  of  men's  hands,  ar  | 
in  a  great  many  cases  knows  of  nothing  M 
to  put  in  their  place.  He  reads  Engliii 
and  German  books,  and  he  finds  in  many 
them  food  for  his  atheistic  tendencie; 
Thus  a  lack  of  any  kind  of  faith  often  chail 
acterizes  the  university  centers. 

But  in  spite  of  this  more  or  less  chaoll 
condition  of  religious  faith  in  Japan  to-da. 
the  Christian  Church  is  growing — slowly  j 
is  true,  but  steadily.  What  is  it  that  all 
tracts  men,  looking  from  the  standpoint  I 
their  ancestral  faith,  to  the  faith  of  Chri 
tianity?  May  I  tell  of  a  few  cases,  whiJ 
have  been  told  to  me.  and  which  seem  1 
luminating  on  this  point? 

A  young  man  who  was  very  devout  ar 
had  a  deep  sense  of  God  in  his  soul,  w  j 
troubled  by  the  multitude  of  gods  he  M 
he  ought  to  worship.    He  was  constant 
afraid  that  he  should  neglect  or  offend  01 
while   trying   to   appease   another.  Tl 
Christian  teaching  of  the  oneness  of  Gc 
arrested  his  mind  immediately  and  brougl 
him  great  relief,  and  he  was  able  to  reali; 
that  the  yearnings  of  his  spirit  has  been 
stretching  out  to  this  unknown  god. 

Another  young  man,  a  member  of  01 
meeting,  tells  how  his  faith  came  from  rea< 
ing  English  literature.  He  says  that  1 
was  very  deeply  impressed  by  some  of  tl  i 
stories  and  allusions  in  the  school  readir 
books,  and  mentions  one  especially,  i 
which  a  mother  told  her  complaining  sc 
of  the  thanks  due  to  God  for  the  gifts  i 
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shelter  and  food.  This,  he  says,  was  an 
entirely  new  thought  to  him.  Now  that 
he  is  a  Christian,  he  still  finds  help  in  his 
English  reading — especially  in  some  of  the 
poets. 

A  mother  who  had  long  been  nominally 
a  Christian,  and  a  Friend,  first  found  true 
faith  when  she  saw  the  reality  of  the  faith 
of  her  dying  daughter.  Out  of  this  vision 
in  a  time  of  trouble  she  was  born  into  the 
Christian  life. 

A  cook  employed  in  a  Friend's  family 
went  back  to  her  native  village,  where 
nothing  at  all  was  known  of  Christianity. 
They  asked  her  some  questions,  and  she 
told  them  what  she  knew,  which  was  not 
theology,  but  life — instances  of  kindness 
shown  to  her  son  and  herself.  Their  in- 
terest was  awakened  and  they  kept  her 
talking  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  One 
of  the  listeners  was  a  priest,  and  he  said  that 
indeed  it  was  different  from  anything  he 
had  heard  before. 

A  school  teacher  who  was  a  devout  Budd- 
hist spent  much  time  in  contemplation  in 
•the  temple,  trying  to  annihilate  this  world 
in  his  thoughts.  At  one  time  while  doing 
so,  he  had  an  "opening"  from  God.  He 
felt  the  call  of  need  in  the  world  and  the 
superiority  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  service, 
to  the  selfishness  of  the  salvation  he  had  been 
seeking.  He  has  since  then  become  one  of 
the  most  earnest  and  helpful  of  Friends, 
f  I  wish  1  could  give  you  a  picture  of  an 
old  doctor,  who  is  a  member  of  a  seashore 
meeting.  He  is  taller  than  the  average 
Japanese  man,  and  has  a  long  white  beard 
and  gentle  eyes.  His  is  a  mature  faith  al- 
though not  acquired  until  past  middle  age. 
As  he  visits  homes  in  his  daily  rounds,  he 
speaks  by  the  bedside  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
He  has  awakened  the  faith  of  so  many  that 
the  Christian  worker  who  lived  there  was 
kept  busy  talking  to  those  in  whom  the 
doctor  had  begot  the  desire  to  know  more. 

Or  I  should  like  you  to  see  an  old  woman 
of  eighty  years,  who  came  here  lately  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  women.  Her  face  shone 
as  she  told  how  when  she  was  young  she 
spent  much  time  in  trying  to  make  herself 
beautiful,  but  that  now,  her  only  business 
is  to  make  hearts  beautiful. 

What  1  have  said  about  religious  con- 
ditions in  Japan  is  the  case  as  I  see  it. 
Others,  who  are  wiser,  may  see  it  differently, 
but  one  fact,  1  think,  is  plain.  It  is  that 
God  works  in  the  same  ways  in  all  lands; 
that  "there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  cir- 
cumcision nor  uncircumcision,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  or  free,  but  Christ  is  all 
and  in  all." 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  Face  Beautiful. — Have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  value  of  a  smile  and  kindly 
word?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
the  light  of  a  goodly  deed  never  grows  dim 
but  shines  on  and  on  for  ever?  Listen: 

When  quite  a  boy  I  was  sitting  in  a  third- 
class  railway  carriage  returning  home  from 
my  first  trip  on  the  sea,  clad  in  a  tight- 
fitting  blue  jersey  with  the  name  of  the 
ship's  company  to  which  the  vessel  belonged 
wherein  I  had  sailed,  woven  in  white  letters 


across  my  chest.  Opposite  to  me  sat  two 
ladies,  but  I  had  only  eyes  for  one,  and  well 
do  1  remember  her  grey  silk  dress  and  Quaker 
bonnet.  Her  face  I  shall  never  forget,  nor 
the  kindly  smile  she  gave  when  I  was  caught 
staring  at  her. 

1  was  a  motherless  boy,  returning  to  a 
motherless  home.  After  three  months  at 
sea,  when  our  ship  returned  home,  all  the 
passengers  and  crew  seemed  to  have  some  one 
to  welcome  them  ashore,  but  there  was  no 
one  to  welcome  me.  And  when  1  saw  first 
one  and  then  another  of  my  shipmates 
greeted  by  parents  and  friends  I  felt  the 
weight  of  loneliness.  Words  cannot  describe 
the  disconsolate  feeling  that  came  over  me 
as  I  shouldered  my  kit  and  wended  my  way 
to  the  station  and  took  my  seat  in  the  train. 
And  as  1  looked  at  that  woman's  sweet, 
motherly  face,  a  great  longing  came  over 
me  for  a  mother's  love,  a  mother's  embrace. 
Yes!  such  a  one  as  1  had  seen  on  the  quay, 
given  to  the  steward  by  his  white-haired 
mother  the  moment  he  stepped  ashore,  and 
the  memory  of  it  was  with  me  as  I  sat  op- 
posite this  lady  with  the  beautiful  face.  1 
wondered  if  my  own  mother  had  been  like 
her. 

Presently  the  train  stopped  and  they  rose 
to  get  out  of  the  carriage,  the  young  lady 
passing  out  first.  Then,  as  the  lady  with 
the  beautiful  face  passed  out  she  placed 
her  hand  upon  my  head  and  said:  "May 
God  bless  thee,  little  sailor  boy."  Another 
moment  she  had  gone.  The  train  was  again 
rattling  along;  houses  and  trees  seemingly 
flitting  by  like  wisps  of  straw.  I  sat  alone 
in  the  carriage,  tears  running  down  my 
cheeks;  why,  1  cannot  tell. 

Why  did  she  place  her  hand  upon  my 
head?  Why  did  she  pray  God's  blessing 
upon  me? 

I  never  saw  the  lady  before  that  day,  nor 
have  I  seen  her  since,  though  many  years 
have  passed  by.  But  the  touch  of  her  hand 
is  still  there,  and  the  blessing  of  God  re- 
mains. Yes;  on  the  high  seas,  in  sunshine 
and  storm,  when  the  winds  have  been 
contrary  and  whistling  through  the  rigging, 
1  have  seen  her  face,  1  have  felt  her  touch, 
I  have  heard  her  prayers:  "God  bless  thee, 
little  sailor  boy."  When  we  have  been  in 
foreign  dock,  when  most  of  the  crew  have 
been  busy  writing  home  to  -their  friends,  1 
have  thought  of  her  and  longed  to  write  and 
tell  her  that  her  prayer  was  answered:  that 
1  had  learned  to  know  Him  whom  to  know 
is  life  eternal;  Him  whose  visage  was  marred 
and  upon  whose  brow  they  placed  a  crown 
of  thorns.  And  yet  He  is  the  fairest  among 
ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely.  Me- 
thinks  the  lady  with  the  beautiful  face  lived 
very  near  to  our  Lord,  so  near  that  her  face 
became  radiant  with  a  knowledge  of  his  love. 

Thank  God  for  the  sainted  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  constantly  moving  to  and  fro, 
smiling  amid  life's  gloom,  scattering  sun- 
shine all  the  way. 

"God  bless  thee,  little  sailor  boy." 

Ah!  little  thought  she,  when  uttering  those 
words,  that  my  whole  nature  was  hungering 
for  a  kindly  smile  and  sympathetic  word. 
She  knew  not  that  the  touch  of  her  hand 
and  the  words  from  her  lips  fell  like  a  healing 
balm  on  my  heart  that  day.    She  knew 


not  that  her  simple  prayer  would  affect 
my  whole  after  life  for  good,  and  that  the 
memory  of  it  would  become  like  a  tender 
blossom,  or  scent  of  hawthorn  in  spring  time. 

We  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  a  smile 
or  kindly  word.  A  good  deed  never  dies. 
"A  word  fitly  spoken*is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver."  (Prov.  xxv:  it.) — 
W.  Proctor,  in  the  Bombay  Cuardian. 


Elspeth's  Candle. — Every  one  in  the 
village  wondered  what  Elspeth  Campbell 
would  do  with  her  ruined  life. 

In  the  lavender-scented  drawers  of  the 
old  family  chest  lay  the  wedding-garments 
she  was  never  to  wear.  Even. the  bridal 
veil,  a  square  of  net,  bought  by  much  careful 
saving,  was  ready  for  the  head  it  would  never 
adorn.  And  in  the  little  cottage  the  master's 
chair  by  the  fire-place  stood  empty. 

Elspeth's  grief  was  twofold,  for  both  her 
father  and  her  betrothed  had  gone  down  in 
the  fishing-boat  when  it  struck  on  the  dan- 
gerous reef  within  sight  of  the  cottage. 

That  was  before  the  dangerous  places 
along  the  coast  were  properly  marked  by 
lighthouses;  the  two  men,  capable  sailors 
though  they  were,  had  lost  their  reckoning 
in  the  darkness,  and  driven  their  boat  full 
upon  the  ledge. 

"Poor  Elspeth  will  lose  her  mind  alone 
in  her  cottage!"  said  her  friends,  and  thev 
begged  her  to  do  this  and  begged  her  to  do 
that — in  vain.  Naturally,  she  did  nothing 
at  first;  but  one  night  a  light  shone  out  from 
the  upper  window  of  her  cottage,  and  sent 
its  bright  rays  across  the  waves  toward  the 
reef  on  which  all  the  hopes  of  her  young 
life  had  foundered. 

"  If  the  sailors  and  fishermen  see  it  and 
know  that  my  candle  v/ill  always  be  there, 
some  one  perhaps  may  be  saved  from 
danger,"  she  told  her  neighbors.  And  so, 
night  after  night,  she  placed  her  light  in 
the  same  window,  at  the  same  hour,  and  lest 
it  might  die  down  or  be  extinguished,  she 
sat  beside  it  until  daybreak.  As  time 
passed,  the  seafaring  folk  learned  to  take 
warning  from  the  stead}'  light,  and  Elspeth's 
candle,  tradition  says,  saved  more  than  one 
man  from  the  death  that  had  robbed  her 
of  the  two  she  had  loved  best. 

To  keep  her  mind  off  her  grief, — and 
because  she  must  earn  the  means  of  life, — 
she  knit  steadily  all  night  long.  When 
morning  came,  she  would  slip  down-slairs 
and  lav  the  finished  jersey,  or  mittens,  or 
stockings',  or  scarf  on  her  door-step,  and  seek 
her  bed. 

When  some  neighbor,  on  his  way  to  the 
market-town,  came  by,  he  would  put  the 
work  in  his  basket,  and  with  the  money  it 
brought,  he  would  buy  for  her  the  provisions 
she  needed  and  more  candles  for  her  light. 

To  this  day  they  tell  of  Elspeth;  that  she 
grew  old  in  her  self-imposed  service,  and  that 
every  seafaring  man  along  the  shore  blessed 
the  iight  of  her  candle,  not  only  because  it 
gave  warning  of  the  dangerous  reef,  but  be- 
cause it  told  of  a  heart  so  loving  and  so  leal. 

The  government  now  lights  that  coast. 
Elspeth  is  long  dead,  but  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  the  fisherfolk  her  candle  still 
shines. — From  Youth's  Companion. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


Patriotism,  as  well  as  religion,  should 
impel  us  to  oppose  the  saloon  for  it  is  the 
great  debaucher  of  politics  and  legislation. 
Next  to  corporate  greed,  and  akin  to  it, 
the  saloon  is  probably  the  greatest  existing 
menace  to  our  national  welfare.  As  we  love 
the  purity  of  our  nation,  and  as  we  cherish 
its  sacred  ideals,  we  should  contend  against 
this  power  which  threatens  them. — William 
T.  Ellis. 


The  citizens  of  West  Virginia,  by  a  vote 
of  163,673  against  72, 1 70,  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
viding that,  "On  and  after  the  first  day  of 
[Seventh  Month]  one  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  keeping  for  sale  of  malt,  vinous  or 
spirituous  liquors,  wine,  ale,  porter,  beer,  or 
any  intoxicating  drink,  mixture  or  prepa- 
ration of  like  nature,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided,  are  hereby  prohibited  in  this 
State." 

The  exceptions  relate  wholly  to  the  sale 
of  liquors  for  other  than  beverage  purposes. 

"The  State  has  no  local  option  law.  The 
licensing  authority  lies  in  the  county  court, 
and  the  granting  of  a  license  is  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  So  the  people  had 
drifted  into  the  policy  of  electing  county 
judges  who  would  refuse  to  grant  any  li- 
censes. In  this  way,  the  saloon  had  been 
driven  out  of  about  three-fourths  of  the 
State." 


The  Conference  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
held  in  the  interest,  primarily,  of  the  Ken- 
yon-Sheppard  bill,  was  regarded  by  many 
as  a  most  encouraging  event.  The  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association  is  said  to  be  doing 
its  utmost  to  defeat  this  measure,  having 
declared  that  its  passage  would  be  a  more 
serious  blow  than  the  liquor  traffic  has 
ever  received.  Yet  they  are  reported  as 
admitting  that  if  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
succeed  in  bringing  it  to  a  vote,  it  will  pass 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  A  corres- 
pondent of  The  American  Issue  writes  of 
one  meeting  of  the  Conference,  as  follows: 

"On  [Fourth-dayJ  evening  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  sat  down  to  a  banquet 
in  the  Raleigh  Hotel.  It  was  a  notable 
gathering.  It  was  encouraging  that  the 
after-dinner  speeches  were  chiefly  made 
by  senators,  representatives  and  officers 
high  in  authority  in  the  United  States 
army.  It  was  refreshing  to  find  men  in 
political  and  military  circles  who  were 
absolutely  fearless  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  as  absolutely  con- 
fident in  their  prophecy  that  in  the  near 
future  this  wretched  business  must  cease 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  encourage 
us  all  to  remember  that  within  a  few  years 
the  sale  of  liquors  has  been  banished  from 
the  national  capitol  and  from  the  United 
States  army,  and  that  Postmaster  Hitch- 
cock has  prohibited  its  transportation  in 
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the  parcels  post.  The  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  East  received  great  applause 
when  he  demanded  that  no  man  who  uses 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  fit 
to  hold  a  command  either  in  the  army  or 
the  navy. 

The  writer  has  attended  temperance 
gatherings  for  fifty  years,  but  has  never 
seen  such  enthusiasm  and  confidence  on  the 
part  of  public  men,  and  men  of  affairs,  as 
was  manifested  in  this  gathering.  It  is 
only  necessary,  as  one  senator  said,  that 
the  Christian  people  shall  fight  the  liquor 
traffic  with  the  same  earnestness  and  sac- 
rifice that  the  liquor  men  fight  for  it,  to 
make  it  an  outlaw  in  the  United  States. — 
C.  W.  C. 


The  Fight  Against  the  Saloon. — "In 
the  past  campaign  not  a  single  candidate 
except  Chafin  declared  himself  on  the  liquor 
question.  Yet  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  worst 
of  our  national  evils  and  is  at  the  root  of 
most  of  them.  Taft  has  never  taken  any 
part  in  the  fight.  Wilson's  position  is  doubt- 
ful. Roosevelt  insulted  the  opponents  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  his  convention.  Mean- 
while the  liquor  men  were  busy.  They  said 
nothing,  but  quietly  and  effectively  fought 
every  candidate  known  to  be  opposed  to 
them.  As  usual  the  temperance  forces  were 
divided.  They  made  no  concerted  effort 
to  elect  their  friends.  Usually  they  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  they  had  any  friends 
among  the  candidates.  Candidates  for 
legislative  and  county  offices  were  silent. 
Doubtless  many  of  them  se.cretly  promised 
support  to  the  liquor  interests  because  this 
organization  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
them.  They  knew  the  church  people  would 
split  up  as  usual. 

'An  opportunity  has  been  lost,  but  it  is 
not  too  late  for  action.  No  legislature  will 
dare  pass  a  law  against  which  the  advocates 
of  temperance  are  solidly  arrayed.  Now  is 
the  time  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
men  who  are  elected.  Some  of  them  cannot 
be  reached,  but  many  can  be.  Write  them 
if  you  cannot  see  them.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  use  every  legitimate  influence.  Make 
them  understand  that  you  mean  business. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  temperance 
cause  but  to  every  reform  that  requires 
legislative  or  congressional  action." — The 
People's  Popular  Monthly,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Sure  to  Come. — Total  abstinence  should 
become  a  requirement  in  the  election  of  our 
presidents,  governors  of  State,  senators, 
congressmen,  judges  and  all  officers  within 
the  suffrage  of  the  people.  Besides,  no  one 
who  uses  alcoholic  beverages  should  be 
appointed  to  the  important  positions  of 
cabinet  officers,  members  of  the  Supreme 
Bench,  or  district  Courts,  heads  of  govern- 
ment bureaus,  civil  or  military,  to  the 
command  of  military  or  navy  forces,  or  any 
other  position  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility.— Col.  L.  Mervin  Maus,  Chief 
Surgeon,  Eastern  Division  U.  S.  Army. 


The  Year  Book  of  the  Brewers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  gives  statistics 
which  show  the  amount  of  liquors  used  in 
each  State,  per  capita.     In  New  Jersey 
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30.87  gallons;  Pennsylvania,  32  gallons; 
New  York,  45.35  gallons;  Illinois,  39.1311 
gallons,  and  in  Wisconsin  64  gallons.  The|{ 
average  in  prohibition  States  is  1.35  gal- 1 
Ions — in  license  States  25.23  gallons.  Dur-| 
ing  the  Maine  campaign  the  license  advo-| 
cates  made  the  statement,  in  one  of  their 
campaign  documents,  that  Maine  annuallyjl 
expends  for  intoxicating  liquor  a  millionj. 
dollars.  It  should  have  been  stated  in  this! 
connection,  that  if  Maine  had  spent  in  any  ! 
one  year  its  proportionate  part  of  theli 
United  States'  entire  outlay  for  strongs 
drink,  it  would  have  expended  the  large! 
amount  of  $12,900,000.  No  wonder  the! 
liquor  trade  is  making  a  desperate  effort|(: 
to  overthrow  prohibition  in  Maine  in  order  I 
to  increase,  by  $11,900,000,  the  amount  I 
of  its  receipts  in  the  State. — Americans 
Advance. 


The  liquor  traffic  uses  77  wage-earnersi 
to  each  million  of  capital;  the  textile  in- 
dustry, 578;  iron  industry,  284;  lumber, 
579;  leather,  469;  paper,  367;  the  liquor  1 
business  employs  only  one-fifth  as  many 
workers  for  the  same  amount  invested  as; 
is  the  case  in  the  other  five  groups  of  in-i 
dustries. 

If  the  sum  now  annually  spent  for  liquor 
were  to  be  spent  for  bread  and  clothing,! 
it  would  give  employment  to  nearly  eight 
times  as  many  workers  who  would  receivef 
five  and  one-half  times  as  much  wages,  andl 
the  raw  material  consumed  would,  be  over) 
$600,000,000  more  than  the  liquor  industry 
now  uses. 


No  Treating  in  Tacoma. — The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Washington  has  up- 
held the  right  of  the  city  of  Tacoma  to, 
enforce  an  anti-treating  ordinance.  The| 
Court  holds  that  the  power  to  regulate] 
saloons  means  also  the  power  to  regulatei 
the  conduct  of  citizens  in  saloons. 

The  Court  did  not  consider  seriously 
the  argument  that  treating  is  an  act  of  hos- 
pitality, and  that  it  was  an  individual 
right,  which  could  not  be  abridged.  The! 
Court  says  this  argument  has  no  weight 
whatever  in  support  of  a  practice  which 
becomes  a  menace  to  morality  and  order.l 
It  holds  that  the  citizen  has  no  inherent 
right  to  treat  another  in  a  saloon  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  police  power. 
"  Whatever  the  right  of  the  citizen  may  be 
elsewhere,  he  has  no  inherent  right  even 
to  buy  liquor  in  such  a  place." — St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

A  House  Divided  Against  Itself. 

A  house  divided  against  itself — this  is 
my  heart. 

I  seek  to  love  the  Father,  and  I  love  the 
world;  1  aspire  after  heavenly  good,  and  I 
want  the  gains  and  pleasures  of  this  life;  I 
have  high  ideals  of  service  for  my  fellow- 
men,  but  1  can  find  no  way  of  making  them 
operative  in  the  day's  work. 

Deeper  and  deeper  still  in  my  soul  there 
is  a  cleavage  between  the  man  that  1  am 
and  the  man  that  I  fain  would  be.  My 
experience  contradicts  every  aspiration  of: 
my  soul.  1  long  for  immortality,  yet  am 
doomed  to  die,  and  everything  that  I  behold 
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is  also  doomed  to  die;  I  dream  of  a  perfect 
purity,  and  in  the  next  moment  fall  into 
grievous  sin;  I  find  myself  stifled  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  room  in  which  I  stand, 
and  gasp  for  breathing  space;  I  struggle 
for  air  that  is  free  as  infinity;  and  immedi- 
ately 1  feel  the  impulsion  of  the  next  small 
job  that  nudges  my  elbow. 

At  first  sight  it  would  almost  seem  as 
though  God  had  made  man  in  order  to 
mock  him,  so  far  apart  are  his  desires  and 
his  attainments.  Was  it  a  Divine  irony  that 
prompted  the  creation  of  the  universe? 

Nor  does  any  worldly  success  which  may 
come  to  us  deliver  us  from  the  pressure  of 
the  human  paradox.  What  avails  the 
accumulation  of  material  comforts,  if  the 
soul  is  not  satisfied?  Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone.  Nor  can  he  live  by  work  alone. 
He  must  ask  himself:  "What  is  the  value  of 
this  work  for  the  soul?"  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  men  to-day  who  are  toiling  suc- 
cessfully in  the  world's  work,  building  up 
great  commercial  enterprises,  amassing 
wealth,  erecting  for  themselves  spacious 
houses,  in  which  to  dwell  and  display  their 
goods,  enlarging  their  power  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hating  their  work,  their  wealth,  their  power, 
and  themselves,  and  feeling  the  utter  stale- 
ness  and  futility  of  their  days.  There  has 
probably  been  no  time  since  the  decadent 
days  of  the  Roman  empire  when  so  many 
men  have  felt  in  their  souls  the  constant  re- 
luctation  against  the  tasks  of  their  hands. 

The  current  literature  of  the  world  is, 
on  the  whole,  either  wistful  or  pessimistic. 
With  some  few  brave  exceptions  its  books 
are  not  restful  or  contented.  Society 
shivers  while  it  dances.  Labor  knocks  at 
the  door  of  the  palace  of  the  rich  man;-  and 
the  frightened  occupants  are  trying  to  hold 
the  handle  from  the  inside.  Some  of  the 
social  prophets  foresee  violence,  repeated 
under  many  forms,  and  in  no  form  more 
characteristic  of  our  day  than  in  the  en- 
deavor of  some  men  to  partition  off  the  house 
into  several  rooms,  where  the  contradictory 
activities  of  their  souls  may  be  conducted 
without  coming  violently  into  collision  with 
one  another.  The  house  is  divided  into 
several  compartments  for  the  several  classes 
of  business.  Men  who  are  good  husbands 
and  generous  fathers  are  also  hard  and  op- 
pressive employers.  Men  who  are  tenacious 
of  their  grasp  of  the  principles  of  orthodoxy 
are  also  implacable  in  their  persecution  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  them.  One  part 
of  their  heart  is  kind;  another  part  is  cruel. 
One  part  is  upright  and  honest;  another  is 
tricky  and  circuitous.  Religion  is  religion, 
and  business  is  business;  but  business  has 
sometimes  no  real  connection  with  religion. 

But  the  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  It  ought  to  fall  and  it  must  fall. 
Ruin  of  the  inner  life,  confusion  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  outer  world,  enmity  between 
parents  and  children,  between  rich  men  and 
poor  men,  are  the  inevitable  and  terrible 
consequences  of  the  division  of  the  heart. 
We  need  to  pray,  with  an  increasing  in- 
sistence, the  prayer  of  the  psalmist:  "Unite 
my  heart  to  fear  Thy  name." 

"Unite  my  heart!"  For  it  is  wholeness 
of  heart,  with  an  undivided  and  unchanging 


devotion  to  God,  to  his  truth  and  purity 
and  life  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  that  can 
alone  secure  the  peace  of  our  inner  life,  the 
harmony  of  all  the  parts  of  our  nature,  the 
integrity  and  happiness  of  our  days. 

Jesus  rebuked  the  wind  and  the  sea,  and 
there  was  a  great  calm.  Jesus  rebuked  the 
demon  in  the  demoniac  man,  and  he  sat 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind.  Out  of  the  warring 
elements  of  our  souls  there  comes  forth 
peace  and  gladness;  out  of  the  turmoil  of 
our  lives  there  come  forth  gentleness  and 
grace.  God's  blessing  falls  upon  the  world 
like  balm.  Christ's  spirit  possesses  our 
spirits,  and  we  are  very  quiet.  And  then 
we  learn  that  strength  issues  from  sweet- 
ness, and  greatness  issues  from  gentleness. 

If  the  utmost  measure  of  human  misery 
is  found  in  the  house  divided  against  itself, 
the  utmost  fulness  of  human  happiness  is 
attained  in  the  house  which  Christ  has 
unified,  and  purified,  and  filled  with  bright 
and  radiant  spirit. — Edward  Arthur  Wich- 
er,  in  Westminster  Hall  Magazine. 

Common  Days. — One  of  the  chief  dangers 
of  life  is  trusting  occasions.  We  think 
that  conspicuous  events,  experiences,  exalted 
moments  have  most  to  do  with  our  character 
and  our  capacity.  We  are  wrong.  Com- 
mon days,  monotonous  hours,  wearisome 
paths,  plain  old  tools  and  every-day  clothes 
tell  the  real  story.  Good  habits  are  not 
made  on  birthdays,  nor  Christian  character 
at  the  New  Year.  The  vision  may  dawn, 
the  dream  may  waken,  the  heart  may  leap 
with  a  new  inspiration  on  some  mountain- 
top;  but  the  test,  the  triumph,  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  level  plain. 

The  workshop  of  character  is  everyday 
life.  The  uneventful  and  commonplace  hour 
is  where  the  battle  is  won  or  lost.  Thank 
God  for  a  new  truth,  a  beautiful  idea,  a 
glowing  experience;  but  remember,  that 
unless  we  bring  it  down  to  the  ground  and 
teach  it  to  walk  with  feet,  work  with  hands, 
and  stand  the  strain  of  daily  life,  we  have 
worse  than  lost  it — we  have  been  hurt  by  it. 

A  new  light  in  our  heart  makes  an  oc- 
casion; but  an  occasion  is  an  opportunity, 
not  for  building  a  tabernacle  and  feeling 
thankful  and  looking  back  to  a  blessed 
memory,  but  for  shedding  the  new  light  on 
the  old  path,  and  doing  old  duties  with  new 
inspiration.  The  uncommon  life  is  the 
child  of  the  common  day  lived  in  an  un- 
common way. — Out  and  Out. 


Why  Corn  "  Pops." — Heat  turns  moisture 
in  grain  into  steam  and  explosion  follows. 
A  grain  of  "popcorn"  is  filled  with  tightly 
packed  starch  grains.  The  interior  of  the 
grain  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  cells, 
each  of  which  may  be  likened  to  a  tiny  box, 
the  walls  whereof  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  considerable  pressure  from  within. 
Upon  the  application  of  heat  the  moisture 
present  in  each  little  box  is  converted  into 
steam  that  finally  escapes  by  explosion. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  "popping"  there 
is  required  a  very  high  degree  of  heat. 
This  causes  the  greater  part  of  the  cells  to 
explode  simultaneously.  The  grain  of  corn 
then  literally  "turns  inside  out"  and  is 


transformed  into  a  relatively  large  mass 
of  snow-white  starch. 

If  corn  be  old  and  dry  it  will  not  "pop" 
satisfactorily.  A  few  cells  near  the  centre 
of  the  grain  may  burst,  but  the  general  re- 
sult will  be  unsatisfactory.  At  the  base  of 
the  kernels,  where  they  are  attached  to  the 
cob,  the  cells  appear  to  be  driest,  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  these  cells  are  seldom 
broken  in  the  "popping." 

Practically  all  the  popcorn  raised  for 
market  in  this  country  comes  from  New 
England.  Great  quantities  of  it  are  popped, 
buttered  and  packed  for  sale  all  over  the 
United  States. — Harper's  Weekly. 

The  last  words  of  Samuel  Rutherford, 
the  eminent  Scottish  minister,  were  "(dory, 
glory  dwelleth  in   Immanuel's  land." 
IMMANUEL'S  LAND. 
The  sands  of  time  arc  sinking, 

The  dawn  of  heaven  breaks, 
The  summer  morn  I've  sighed  for, 

The  fair,  sweet  morn  awakes. 
Dark,  dark  has  been  the  midnight, 

But  dayspring  is  at  hand, 
And  glory,  glory  dwelleth 
In  Immanuel's  land. 

The  King  there  in  his  beauty 

Without  a  veil  is  seen; 
It  were  a  well-spent  journey, 

Though  seven  deaths  lay  between; 
The  Lamb  with  his  fair  army 

Doth  on  Mount  Zion  stand, 
And  glory,  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

0  Christ,  He  is  the  fountain, 
The  deep,  sweet  well  of  love; 

The  streams  on  earth  I've  tasted, 

More  deep  I'll  drink  above; 
There  to  an  ocean  fulness, 

His  mercy  doth  expand, 
And  glory,  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

The  bride  eyes  not  her  garments, 
But  sees  the  Bridegroom's  face; 

1  gaze  not  on  the  glory, 
But  on  the  King  of  grace; 

Not  at  the  crown  he  giveth, 

But  on  his  pierced  hand; 
The  Lamb  is  all  t  he  glory 

Of  Immanuel's  land. 

— Anne  Rosa  Cousin. 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  winter  term  opened  on  the  2nd.  A  few  of 
the  students  were  detained  at  home  for  a  few  days 
on  account  of  slight  illness,  but  probably  ere  this 
reaches  the  printer  the  roll  for  the  winter  term  will 
be  complete. 

Thehe  have  been  five  new  entries,  and  but  a  very 
few  who  were  with  us  last  autumn  have  had  to  drop 
out.    The  enrollment  is  virtually  as  it  was  then. 

By  supper-time,  Fifth-day  evening,  the  family 
life  had  begun,  regular  study-collections  were  held 
that  evening,  and  the  lessons  assigned  before  the 
close  of  last  term  were  prepared  for  the  next  morn- 
ing, by  which  time  school  seemed  to  be  in  full  swing, 
as  though  there  had  been  no  interrupting  vacation 

The  lecture  course  was  resumed  on  Sixth-day 
evening.  Dr.  Samuel  N.  Schmucker,  of  the  West 
Chester  Normal  School,  gave  an  hour's  talk  on  the 
lessons  in  life  development  to  be  learned  from  the 
common  nasturtium. 

The  lecturer  touched  on  some  of  the  profoundesl 
truths  of  biology  in  such  a  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward but  interesting  manner  that  the  lecture  to 
some  of  his  audience  seemed  hardly  commenced 
when  the  full  hour  had  passed. 

On  Seventh-day  evening,  immediately  after  sup- 
per, Edward  A.  Kelsey,  who  has  spent  several  years 
at  the  Friends'  Mission  School  at  Ramallah.  Syria, 
entertained  the  school  with  an  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides,  illustrating  chiefly  child  life  in  Palestine.  He 
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and  his  wife  are  soon  to  leave  our  country  again  for 
work  which  they  feel  called  to  at  Ramallah. 

After  the  lecture  on  Seventh-day  evening,  the 
gymnasium  was  given  over  to  the  boys,  who  had 
planned  a  basket-ball  game  with  a  company  of  old 
scholars,  who  had  come  out  by  invitation  to  play 
with  our  picked  team.  The  game  was  enjoyed  by 
the  school  as  spectators. 

At  our  meeting  on  First-day  morning,  none  of 
the  committee  were  present.  We  had  the  company 
of  a  few  visitors,  among  them  Edward  A.  Kelsey 
and  Frederic  Blore,  of  Mariposa,  Canada,  each  of 
whom  had  a  message  for  the  meeting. 

The  voluntary  First-day  afternoon  meetings, 
which  were  held  last  term  on  alternate  weeks,  have 
been  discontinued  for  the  present ;  it  was  not  felt 
that  they  were  lacking  in  life.  The  one  held  the 
week  that  school  closed  was  well  attended,  but  it 
was  thought  wise  to  discontinue  them  for  the  pres- 
ent, at  least,  with  the  understanding  that  they  could 
be  revived  at  any  time. 

On  First-day  evening  the  usual  half-hour  ad- 
dresses were  given  in  the  two  ends  of  the  house. 
Thomas  K.  Brown  addressed  both  collections.  His 
remarks  were  especially  appropriate  to  the  opening 
of  a  new  year  and  a  new  term. 

The  central  thought  being  that  opposition  to 
that  which  law  and  order  and  good  judgment  has 
planned  for  our  daily  doings,  thwarts  our  advance- 
ment and  militates  against  bettering  the  condition 
of  those  with  whom  we  live. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — On  the  first  inst.  an  earthquake 
was  felt  in  North  and  South  Carolina.  At  Union, 
S.  C,  it  was  stated,  "  A  violent  earthquake  was  felt 
here,  at  1.28  this  afternoon.  Chimneys  were  top- 
pled over  throughout  the  city  and  a  large  rent  was 
made  in  the  walls  of  the  county  jail.  The  shock 
lasted  about  twenty  seconds." 

It  was  stated  from  Washington  on  the  1st  inst. 
that  Americans  to-day  were  using  for  the  first  time 
their  newest  institution — the  parcel  post.  Reports 
to  headquarters  from  postoffices  large  and  small 
throughout  the  country  indicated  that  the  newest 
of  Government  services  was  being  ushered  into  its 
usefulness  with  a  heavy  day,  and  that  the  facilities 
provided  for  handling  the  new  business  would  be 
taxed  to  capacity  as  the  public  knowledge  of  it 
became  more  general.  In  this  city  on  New  Year's 
Day  there  were  4230  packages  handled  at  the  main 
office. 

A  violent  wind  storm  occurred  in  this  city  and 
its  neighborhood  on  the  3rd  inst.  It  is  stated  that 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  the  greatest,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  Government  weather  station,  that 
has  been  recorded  in  the  First  Month  in  twenty- 
eight  years.  The  force  of  the  gale  is  illustrated  in 
the  fact  that  the  tides  in  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill Rivers  were  virtually  held  at  a  standstill  for 
several  hours.  It  is  said  that  few  storms  have 
moved  over  the  country  with  the  rapidity  of  this. 
By  night  it  had  increased  its  intensity  and  was 
central  over  Montreal.  As  the  storm  proceeded 
northeastward  it  increased  wind  velocities  until 
there  were  gales  that  at  New  York  reached  a  ve- 
locity of  eighty-eight  miles. 

It  was  stated  from  New  York  City  on  the  29th 
ult.  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  employed  in  the  men's  cloth- 
ing industry  in  this  city  were  ordered  on  strike 
by  the  local  executive  committee  of  the  United 
Male  Garment  Workers  of  America  at  a  meeting 
to-day.  On  the  30th  strong  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  to  an  end  by  mediation  and  arbitration  the 
strike  of  workers  in  the  men's  c'othing  manufac- 
turing trade,  which  began  with  the  refusal  of 
125,000  operatives  to  go  to  work  because  they 
desire  higher  pay  and  better  working  conditions 
from  their  employers.  The  strike  affects  some  4000 
shops  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark  and  other 
nearby  places.  The  International  Peace  Forum 
resumed  its  efforts  looking  to  mediation.  It  pre- 
sented to  both  employers  and  operatives  a  plan 
for  submitting  to  them  a  list  of  Governors  of  ten 
Slates,  ten  educators,  ten  United  States  Senators 
and  ten  clergymen,  from  whom  five  or  seven  men 
shall  be  selected  to  hear  arguments  and  submit 
findings,  which  shall  be  binding  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  their  employes. 

The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  vegetables 
which  have  been  dyed  green  by  the  copper  salts  \ 


process  has  gone  into  effect.  The  importations  of 
vegetables  colored  by  copper  salts  have  been  amount- 
ing to  a  value  of  about  $1,000,000  a  year  and  have 
come  chiefly  from  Belgium  and  France. 

A  machine  has  been  brought  into  use  which  it 
is  said  resembles  a  typewriter  in  appearance.  It 
receives  the  spoken  word  of  the  operator  and  type- 
writes it  in  phonetic  spelling  at  the  rate  of  592  words 
a  minute.  The  phonetic  spelling  can  be  transcribed 
into  standard  spelling  on  an  ordinary  typewriter 
if  desired.  The  machine  weighs  but  eight  pounds. 

Mary  M.  Bartelme  has  lately  been  appointed 
a  judge  in  Chicago.  She  will  assist  Judge  Pinckney 
in  the  Juvenile  Court.  "  My  idea  of  being  a  Judge," 
she  has  said,  "is  not  so  much  to  pass  judgment  as 
to  heli)  unfortunates." 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  C.  Marshall,  the  State  Veteri- 
narian, that  10  per  cent,  of  the  cows  examined  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  twelve  months  were 
found  to  be  in  a  tubercular  state.  He  also  said, 
"Our  agents  have  been  busy  examining  cows  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months,  and  of  the  15,000  to 
pass  under  their  scrutiny  10  per  cent,  was  found 
to  be  tubercular."  Explanation  was  made  that  the 
cattle  examined  were  those  which  supplied  the 
milk  for  the  large  cities  of  the  State,  and  that  little 
of  the  work  was  done  in  the  sparsely  populated 
region. 

Modern  sanitary  regulations  and  methods  of 
living  have  resulted  in  reducing  the  death-rate  in 
the  State  to  fourteen  in  a  thousand  during  the  year, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  Health  Commis- 
sioner Dixon.  "The  benefit  of  public  health  work," 
said  Dr.  Dixon  to-day,  "and  the  accompanying 
enlightenment  of  the  people  in  regard  to  matters 
of  sanitation  and  hygiene  a.re  shown  by  the  steady 
decrease  in  mortality  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
purification  of  the  waters,  the  reduction  of  communi- 
cable disease  and  the  co-ordination  of  the  various 
organizations  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality  have  all  wrought  splendid  results." 

A  despatch  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  says  Mayor 
H.  P.  Keller  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
two  women  as  regular  members  of  the  St.  Paul 
Police  Department. 

Conflagrations  in  the  United  States  in  1912  de- 
stroyed property  valued  at  1207,543,900,  according 
to  the  annual  review  number  of  the  Insurance 
Press.  The  greatest  fire  of  the  year  was  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  Second  Month  21,  in  which  there  was  a 
property  loss  of  about  $4,500,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  mines  of  Alaska  produced 
$21,850,000  during  1912,  of  which  $16,650,000  was 
gold.  Since  1880,  when  mining  first  was  begun  there, 
the  Territory's  total  production  of  minerals  has 
been  valued  at,  $229,000,000. 

Users  of  liquors  and  tobacco  paid  the  Government 
over  $321,000,000  last  year,  as  shown  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
This  tax  was  added  to  the  price  and  paid  by  the 
consumer,  along  with  the  profit  to  the  dealer. 

"Industrial  training,"  or  "vocational  training," 
in  the  public  schools  is  now  attracting  much  at- 
tention. For  example,  in  carpentry,  machinist 
work,  plumbing,  cooking,  etc.  Five  States  now 
have  vocational  training  in  the  public  schools — 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connec- 
ticut and  Wisconsin. 

Director  Neff,  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  this 
city,  calls  attention  to  the  diminished  number  of 
deaths  in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  year,  and 
says  that  it  is  the  greatest  reduction  in  the  number 
of  deaths  in  any  one  year  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  He  calls  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  the  more  important  preventable  dis- 
eases, such  as  typhoid  fever,  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  influenza,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  pneu- 
monia. The  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  was  11  per  cent. 

A  despatch  from  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Twelfth 
Month  25th,  to  the  New  York  Times,  says:  "Relics 
of  Whittier,  including  autograph  letters  to  the  poet 
from  notables  all  over  the  world  and  manuscripts, 
were  burned  or  seriously  damaged  by  smoke  and 
water  to-day  in  a  fire  which  partly  consumed  the 
building  occupied  by  the  Whittier  House  Associa- 
tion. The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  started  from  the 
furnace.  When  discovered  by  the  caretaker,  it  had 
made  such  progress  that  only  a  small  part  of  the 
collection  of  relics  with  which  the  house  was  filled 
was  saved." 


Foreign. — A  despatch  from  Constantinople  o 
the  30th  ult.,  says,  "The  Ambassadors  of  most  o 
the  European  Powers  have  advised  the  Ottomai 
Government  to  make  an  effort  to  come  to  termi 
with  the  Balkan  allies." 

It  is  stated  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  1st  inst.  th< 
Council  of  the  Empire  to-day  adopted  a  law  abol 
ishing  the  last  vestiges  of  serfdom  in  Russia.  Whei 
the  rescript  of  emancipation  was  issued  in  1861  thi 
Caucasus  was  excepted  from  its  provisions  on  acj 
count  of  special  conditions  there,  and  temporary 
transitional  measures  were  instituted  pending  th( 
adoption  of  the  most  suitable  method  for  givin; 
the  serfs  their  freedom.  This  transitional  stagj 
now,  after  half  a  century,  has  been  terminated 
though  there  was  still  opposition  to  its  being  abol 
ished. 

A  Jewish  writer  has  recently  said,  "At  presen 
there  are  some  100,000  Jews  in  Palestine,  forminn 
about  a  seventh  of  the  whole  population.  If  facili 
ties  were  offered  to  our  influx  we  should  soon  havl 
very  many  more.  There  is  room  enough  for  us  ill 
the  scarcely  inhabited  land." 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Joseph  Hobson,  Agt.,  Ireland 
£5  10s.,  being  10s.  each  for  Daniel  Alesbury 
Henry  Bell,  Alfred  Brayshaw,  Elizabeth  Chapman 
John  Douglas,  John  I.  Duguid,  John  Fletchei 
Jane  Green,  T.  M.  Haughton,  S.  Edith  Hobsoi 
and  James  Swain. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wii 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Phjladel 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  far 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  eacl 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wes 
Chester,  Bell  ^ phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  "Friends'  Educal 
tional  Association"  at  the  Friends'  Select  Schoo 
140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  First  Mont 
25th,  at  2.30  p.  m. 

PROGRAM. 

"The  Deeper  Life  of  Our  Friends'  Schools  anj 
Colleges." 

SPEAKERS. 

L.  Hollingsworfh  Wood, 

George  L.  Jones, 

J.  Henry  Scattergood. 

discussion. 
All  interested  are  cordially  invited. 

D.  Lawrence  Burgess, 

Business  Managed 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  cj 
the  eighth  day  of  Eleventh  Month,  1912,  ElizabetI 
Wright,  aged  eighty-seven  years,  a  dearly  lovtl 
member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friend! 
Her  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  others  arl 
her  peaceful,  gentle  spirit  is  a  benediction  to  thol 
who  were  with  her.  Her  implicit  trust  in  the  gooi  j 
ness  of  our  Heavenly  Father  was  with  her  to  ti  l 
very  end  and  to  her  in  a  beautiful  manner  w.l 
fulfilled  the  promise,  "The  Lord  will  bless  h 
people  with  peace." 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Media,  Pa.,  on  the  sccoiji 

of  Ninth  Month,  1912,  Josephine  T.  Smedle| 
widow  of  William  J.  Smedley,  in  the  seventy-nin  |>: 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Chester  Month!, 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Penna. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Moorestown,  New  Jersel 

on  Eleventh  Month  15th,  1912,  Uriah  Borto  ; 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age;  a  member 
Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  New  Jersey,  f 

 ,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  the  twenty-ninth 

Eleventh  Month,  1912,  Nathan  Cope,  in  the  sefjj 
enty-first  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Birmingham 
Monthly  and  West  Chester  Particular  Meeting 
Friends. 

 ,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Twelfth  Month  71 

1912,  Alice  S.  Townsend,  formerly  of  Rahwa 
New  Jersey;  a  member  of  Chesterfield  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Two  Addresses.* 

There  has  been  no  dearth  of  essays  read 
nd  addresses  delivered  among  us  of  late 
f  a  nature  kindred  to  the  two  that  are 
d  be  briefly  discussed  in  this  paper.  We 
ave,  it  might  seem,  reached  the  point 
rhere  there  was  nothing  new  to  say  on  the 
chievements  of  the  past  and  the  hopes 
f  the  future  touching  the  Society  of  Friends, 
nd  some  who  feel  that  the  topic  is  still 
he  one  to  be  discussed  find  a  satisfaction 
l  seeing  that  they  make  the  presentation 
etter  than  it  has  been  before,  and  what 
[ley  cannot  offer  in  original  thought  they 
tvish  in  good  rhetoric. 
One  has  a  perfect  right  to  a  statement 
ke  the  foregoing  in  view  of  facts  that  can 
asily  be  multiplied  to  make  good  his 
osition,  so  two  papers  on  subjects  as  trite 
s  these, — "The  Essentials  of  Quakerism" 
nd  "The  Contributions  of  Friends  to  the 
.ife  and  Work  of  the  Church," — cannot  in 
hemselves  awaken  any  great  expectations, 
hit  we  want  to  say,  and  to  say  it  right 
ilainly,  that  the  careful  reading  and  re- 
eading  of  the  two  papers  now  in  book  form 
lave  left  a  logical  presentation  of  two  great 
opics  that  nothing  that  has  been  read  before 
n  the  same  line  measures  up  to. 
We  recognize  that  this  is  saying  a  great 
eal,  but  we  are  very  ready  to  commend 
o  the  thoughtful  readers  among  our  sub- 
cribers  these  1 14  pages  of  type,  feeling  a 
pod  degree  of  confidence  that  they,  like 
urselves,  will  not  agree  in  full  with  all  the 
eductions  drawn,  but  they  will  enjoy  the 
traightforward  method  of  approach,  the 
indly  spirit  that  wards  off  antagonism  and 

*The  Message  and  Mission  of  Quakerism,  by 
Vm.  C.  Braithwaite  and  Henry  T.  Hodgkin.  For 
lie  by  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1010  Arch  Street, 
'hiladelphia.   Price  60c. 


the  hopefulness  that  the  cause  we  cherish 
is  bright  with  promise  for  the  future. 

The  two  addresses  were  delivered  last 
Tenth  Month  at  Indianapolis  as  a  part  of 
the  program  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting. 
They  were  listened  to  by  an  audience  of  a 
few  hundred.  We  are  glad  they  are  to 
have  this  permanent  form  and  are  to  reach 
all  who  care  to  read  them. 

Five  pages  are  given  to  an  analytical 
grouping  of  the  chief  points  of  the  addresses, 
and  had  we  the  space,  possibly  a  reprint 
of  these  pages  here  in  The  Friend  would 
most  clearly  show  what  the  line  of  argument 
is;  but  we  shall  follow  a  different  course. 

In  W.  C.  B.'s  treatment  of  the  "  Essentials 
of  Quakerism"  he  establishes  six  points: 

(1)  The  Early  Friends,  before  they  were 
a  gathered  church,  in  the  days  of  their 
earliest  evangelistic  efforts,  were  a  people 
intensely  sincere  in  their  search  for  the 
Light,  and  we  know  that  their  search  was 
rewarded.  As  that  characterized  them,  so 
must  it  characterize  the  church  of  to-day. 

(2)  The  Quaker  taught  an  inward  inter- 
course with  God,  Jesus  Christ  being  the 
only  mediator  between  God  and  man.  This 
was  the  apostolic  teaching,  and  a  religion 
based  on  this  teaching  would  and  did  de- 
velop prophets,  not  priests.  For  this  very 
reason  he  became  a  social  reformer.  This 
was  an  essential  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Quaker,  and  through  the  two  and  a  half 
centuries  that  have  elapsed  it  has  produced 
from  its  ranks  not  a  few  notable  men  and 
women  of  this  type. 

(3)  The  Early  Friends  may  have  given 
of  their  substance;  we  know  indeed  that 
there  was  never  a  better  committee  under 
appointment,  whose  office  was  that  of  "dis- 
tributing to  the  necessity  of  the  saints," 
than  the  one  which  had  its  headquarters  at 
Swarthmore  Hall,  with  Margaret  Fell  as  its 
chief  officer;  but  this  was  a  very  minor  con- 
sideration, the  Early  Friends  gave  them 
selves. 

If  we  substitute  tradition  for  actual 
practical  knowledge  we  fall  short  of  their 
pattern;  if  we  substitute  authority  or  advice 
for  genuine  and  real  inspiration  we  fall  short 
also;  if  we  substitute  conventional  methods, 
and  do  things  because  such  has  been  usual 
and  for  no  better  motive,  we  have  lost  the 
I  path  they  blazed;  if  we  allow  organization, 


which  is  often  without  soul  or  life,  to  take 
the  place  of  close  fellowship,  "dogmatic 
teaching  for  education,  almsgiving  for  per- 
sonal social  service,  sectarian  ends  for  the 
great  purposes  of  the  Kingdom  of  God," 
we  are  not  worthy  of  our  heritage.  How 
far  have  we  fallen  short?  In  this  connection 
these  three  are  advanced  as  principles  that 
must  always  be  giving  energy  and  life  to  the 
church  if  it  is  to  be  an  active  and  efficient 
agency,  discipleship,  inspired  leadership 
and  warm  fellowship. 

Where  does  modern  history  parallel  such 
an  array  of  dedicated  preachers,  inspired 
leaders,  "Publishers  of  Truth,"  they  called 
themselves,  as  that  great  army  of  about 
sixty  ministers,  whom  George  Fox  said  the 
Lord  raised  up  and  sent  abroad  out  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland?  They 
were  not  in  many  cases  learned  men,  quite 
the  reverse  we  might  conjecture,  but  they 
were  equipped,  as  George  Fox  was,  with 
Bible  knowledge,  they  were  sincerity  itself, 
and  they  had  experienced  what  they  preach- 
ed. If  this  was  essential  to  the  Friends 
then — is  it  any  less  so  to  us  to-day? 

(4)  When  Quakerism  began  to  give  a 
share  of  its  best  energy  to  the  mould  that 
was  to  encase  it,  rather  than  to  the  life  that 
was  to  animate  it,  its  rate  of  growth  and 
power  waned;  when  tradition  has  most 
abounded,  expansion  has  been  most  retard- 
ed. A  strong  plea  is  made  for  the  life  that 
is  more  than  the  organization.  "  If  spiritual 
life  is  allowed  to  be  the  controlling,  directing, 
shaping  force  in  Quakerism  1  have  no  fear 
for  the  future.  We  shall  put  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  church  work  the  things  that 
belong  to  life,  the  gathering  of  disciples,  the 
raising  of  leaders  and  prophets,  the  main- 
tenance of  warm  fellowship,  the  encourage- 
ment of  service,  the  fostering  of  growth.-' 
In  this  connection  three  kinds  of  meetings 
are  considered,  all  Friends'  meetings  and 
all  to  some  extent  familiar,  at  least  as  types, 
to  all  of  us.  The  first  is  the  evangelistic 
type  of  meeting.  A  type,  alas,  too  rare 
among  us  as  a  Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  type 
which  we  may  earnestly  hope  will  be  re- 
vived under  right  authority.  In  the  boy- 
hood days  of  not  a  few  of  us  who  do  not 
count  ourselves  old  men  and  women,  how 
common  it  was  for  us  to  hear  of  recorded 
ministers  of  our   Yearly   Meeting  with 
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minutes  liberating  them  for  the  service, 
with  the  sympathy  of  their  home  meetings 
and  with  liberal  provision  made  for  their 
support  if  they  needed  it,  holding  meetings 
for  Divine  worship  after  the  simple  and  im- 
pressive manner  of  Friends  among  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  people?  Is  there 
less  call  for  such  service  now,  are  fewer 
called  to  the  service,  is  a  like  measure  of 
faithfulness  maintained? 

The  second  class  of  meeting  referred  to  is 
the  meeting  for  worship  of  the  membership. 
"Worship  in  fellowship  is  an  intensely 
active  thing.  Its  basis  is  not  an  inert  still- 
ness, but  a  waiting  upon  God  in  the  unity 
of  the  spirit.  The  meetings  of  the  first 
Friends  were  radiant  with  the  joy  of  Christ's 
indwelling  life.  There  were  times  of  living 
fellowship  and  communion,  warm  with  the 
central  fires  of  Divine  love,  so  delightful 
that  sometimes  they  could  hardly  break 
them  up  and  would  stay  far  into  the  night." 
We  may  never  know  the  full  richness  of 
those  days,  but  every  one  of  us  has  felt  a 
measure  of  it  in  his  own  meeting,  time  and 
time  again.  Do  we  do  more  than  crave 
that  it  may  more  and  more  abound,  do  we 
strive  and  pray  for  its  increase?  As  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  there 
has  been  what  the  world  likes  to  call  the 
Quaker  type  of  man  and  woman,  "One 
moved  not  mainly  by  the  motions  of  human 
wisdom  or  policy,  but  by  habitually  con- 
sulting the  Light  of  God  which  shines  in 
the  waiting  soul." 

The  third  class  of  meeting  is  called  the 
teaching  meeting,  it  may  be  some  kind  of 
Bible  class.  Possibly  the  most  fully  devel- 
oped plan  of  Bible  classes  we  have  in  our 
Yearly  Meeting  are  the  First-day  morning 
Bible  study  classes  at  Westtown,  where  the 
School,  divided  among  some  ten  or  more 
teachers,  makes  a  serious  study  of  connected 
portions  of  the  Bible  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  school  program.  All  of  our  Quar- 
terly meetings  have  one  or  more,  some  of 
them  several,  Bible  classes  for  their  own 
members,  and  some  in  addition  to  this  have 
for  many  years  been  carrying  on  classes  for 
those  whose  opportunities  are  much  more 
limited  than  our  own.  We  know  that  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
us,  not  only  as  to  the  wisdom  but  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  Bible  class  work;  the  objec- 
tion now,  however,  centres  largely  about 
the  question  of  method,  and  in  this  same 
matter  not  a  few  observant  people  of  other 
churches  feel  a  like  concern. 

(5)  The  Quaker  spirit  stands  for  growth. 
It  is  in  no  true  sense  static.  He  is  more  of  a 
Quaker  of  the  old  type  who  lives  up  to  his 
limited  experience,  than  he  who  borrowing 


of  the  future  experiences  he  hopes  to  have, 
leads  his  friends  to  suppose  he  already 
possesses  them.  This  calls  for  an  atmosphere 
of  large-hearted,  genuine  charity,  a  spirit 
that  would  not  be  too  critical,  which  will 
allow  the  youth  to  handle  the  tools  adapted 
to  his  age  and  his  advancement,  and  will 
not  measure  him  by  the  same  rule  that 
applies  to  the  man  of  larger  and  richer  ex- 
perience. It  would  seem  that  this  was 
eminently  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  we  trust  it  is  a  growing  spirit 
with  us  to-day.  It  is  a  spirit  much  more 
likely  to  develop  leadership  than  that  which 
would  curtail  originality  by  forcing  it  to 
conform  to  a  conventional  pattern. 

(6)  Joseph  Sturge,  the  close  friend  and 
ardent  admirer  of  Whittier,  wrote:  "It 
seems  to  be  the  will  of  Him  who  is  infinite 
in  wisdom,  that  light  upon  great  subjects 
should  first  arise  and  be  gradually  spread 
through  the  faithfulness  of  individuals  in 
acting  up  to  their  own  convictions."  The 
central  thought  of  the  Quaker  life  is  faith- 
fulness to  the  call  of  duty  made  known 
within,  and  not  through  a  man-made  priest- 
ly ordering. 

Friends  all  through  their  history  have 
seemed  to  hear  the  far  call  to  the  world's 
great  reforms  and  to  catch  the  first  gleam 
of  the  vision.  We  get  the  credit  for  this 
from  those  who  are  not  of  us.  Are  we  living 
so  close  to  the  present  that  we  do  not  know 
our  real  place  in  the  army  of  progress  to- 
day, or  are  we  more  of  loiterers  than  our 
forefathers  were?  The  future  will  judge  us 
and  judge  us  fairly.  In  the  transitional 
stage  from  individual  work  to  institutional 
and  organized  effort  which  characterizes 
this  generation,  it  may  be  that  the  Friend 
has  lost  ground,  and  needs  to  look  about 
him  and  take  his  place  in  the  march  nearer 
the  front  of  the  ranks  than  he  is  now  doing. 

We  have  said  little  thus  far  about  the 
spirit  of  surrender  and  self-sacrifice  that 
must  fill  the  life  of  the  twentieth  century 
Friend  as  it  did  those  whom  he  professes 
to  emulate.  In  closing,  W.  C.  B.  expresses 
himself:  "We  see  before  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  it  renews  its  spiritual  commun- 
ion and  its  warmth  of  fellowship,  a  great 
service  for  which  it  has  been  wonderfully 
prepared — a  service  for  the  revival  of  vital, 
prophetic  religion,  and  for  its  expression 
in  righteousness  of  life  —  but  the  service 
will  be  fruitful  through  discipline  and  suffer- 
ing; if  it  is  to  be  redemptive  of  society  it 
will  cost  much;  those  of  us  who  have  seen 
the  vision  of  the  future  that  may  be,  will 
find  our  eyes  filled  with  light  and  our  hearts 
with  peace,  and  our  souls  will  know  the 
springing  up  of  everlasting  life  and  power, 


but  at  the  same  time  our  feet  must  be  treaii 
ing  the  way  of  the  Cross  with  our  Lord."  ' 

D.  H.  F.J 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Extracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morr  J 
Germany. 

(Continued  from  page  218.) 

Eighth  Month  ig,  i88g,  Freiburg. — "VI 
looked,  into  the  Trade  Hall,  particular  I 
wooden  wares  most  delicately  carved.  T  { 
wooden  clocks  and  their  performances  we  | 
truly  wonderful.  By  a- system  of  ingeniol 
mechanism  a  large  instrument  upon  beil 
wound  up  by  a  crank  broke  forth  in  melo<  | 
ous  notes,  then  the  tones  of  a  full  orchestii 
in  which  wind  instruments,  the  drum  ail 
cymbals  were  combined,  startled  the  el 
with  a  wild  burst  of  music,  which  presenlfe: 
died  away  in  a  gentle  melody.  Not  orl 
the  occupations  of  the  town  but  those  I 
the  surrounding  district  seem  to  run  in  t II 
direction  of  the  finer  forms  of  mechanise 
and  in  these  the  artisans  have  obtain! 
a  high  reputation. 

Throughout  the  Black  Forest  region  t: 
style  of  buildings  was  very  picturesqi|| 
the  houses  of  the  peasantry  being  mosl  I 
of  stone  and  wood  combined,  low  wal 
with  long  sweeping  roofs  of  thatch,  >i 
broken  by  little  windows  and  galleril 
verandas,  while  at  one  end  of  the  homestel 
were  the  quarters  of  the  cows,  horses  al 
sometimes  pigs.  Thus  lives  the  farrrll 
within  easy  reach  of  his  happy  family,  ail 
thus  probably  have  his  forefathers  for  ma  I 
a  generation. 

20th,  Karlsruhe. — Called  with  Chas.  I 
Brede  at  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Jose  I 
Wedekind,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Supren 
Court  of  Baden.  Here  we  were  receivi 
most  kindly  by  himself  and  daughter 
One  of  these  is  quite  a  successful  artil 
painting  beautifully  in  oil,  mostly  flbl 
pieces.  Another,  who  speaks  English  w(I 
joined  us  very  pleasantly  in  a  ride  throu  I 
the  city,  which  is  handsomely  built  all 
laid  out  with  taste. 

25th,  Minden,  First-day. — The  Meetiil 
which  is  held  in  an  upper  room  of  Frederi I 
Peytsmeyer's  house,  numbered  on  til 
occasion  about  fifty  persons.  I  was  led  I 
revive  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "It  is  til 
Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profitek 
nothing;  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  ycl 
they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." 

We  had  been  invited  to  tea  and  to  spe  I 
the  evening  at   Frederica  Peytsmeyerlf 
where  after  a  refreshing  walk  we  foul 
ourselves  toward  seven  o'clock.    Good  Frel 
erica  Peytsmeyer,  though  unable  to  spe  i 
to  us  without  an  interpreter,  again  gal 
us  some  interesting  recollections  of  hi 
earlier  days  and  her  cotemporaries,  givii 
evidence  of  a  very  retentive  memory  a.  I 
lively  faculties,  though  the  bodily  powa 
are  evidently  weakening.    Her  loving  he; 
seemed  to  open  to  us  in  near  Christi ; 
sympathy,  saying  how  much  comfort  a:| 
happiness  our  coming  had  brought  to  hi 
Charles  Brede"  especially  enjoyed  the  frt 
dom  thus  afforded  to  speak  in  his  moth< 
tongue  with  intelligent  Germans. 

27th. — At  Oberkierchen  there  still  li\i* 
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a  family  in  membership  with  Friends,  but 
there  are  several  others  in  the  vicinity  who 
incline  to  our  views.  They  held  a  meeting 
regularly  at  one  time,  and  still  have  a  room 
for  the  purpose.  Desiring  to  see  the  mem- 
bers and  Friendly  people  there,  we  took 
a  carriage,  and  with  Louisa  Peytsmeyer  for 
our  guide,  drove  some  ten  miles.  At 
Oberkierchen  we  found  a  Friend  who  works 
in  a  coal  mine  not  far  distant,  with  his 
wife  and  family  of  four  clever  children. 

Below  stairs  they  keep  a  small  shop,  and 
above  is  the  meeting-room.  Here  there 
gathered  about  thirty  older  and  younger 
persons,  and  with  Chas.  F.  Bre\d6  to  speak 
:or  me,  I  trust  I  was  enabled  to  set  forth 
some  of  the  practical  truths  of  the  Gospel 
n  the  simplicity  which  belongs  to  them. 
I  felt  myself  in  the  company  of  those  who, 
without  any  pretention  to  worldly  place 
>r  wisdom,  had  been  willing  scholars  in  the 
ichool  of  Christ.  And  much  of  my  work 
ieemed  to  be  to  confirm  them  in  the  lessons 
:hey  had  already  learned;  assuring  them 
hat  as  they  were  true  to  these,  they  would 
;row  yet  wiser  in  things  Divine,  and  "stronger 
n  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
iVords  seemed  given  me  more  freely  than 
las  been  often  my  experience  in  these  foreign 
ands,  and  my  interpreter  acknowledged 
ifterwards  he  had  never  done  his  part  with 
nore  ease.  The  good  people  seemed  truly 
;rateful  for  the  visit;  several  had  come  a 
ong  distance  on  foot,  but  not  too  far,  as  it 
eemed,  for  the  comfort  they  had  received. 
)ne  man,  who  is  evidently  a  Friend  at 
leart,  but  whose  wife  is  much  opposed  to 
lis  joining  them  more  openly,  clung  to 
is  in  really  a  touching  manner,  as  he  told 
if  his  trials  at  home  in  his  endeavors  to  be 
rue  to  his  convictions. 

We  left  Oberkierchen,  feeling  that  the 
.ord  has  a  seed  there  which  may  yet  bring 
orth  fruit  to  his  praise. 

28th. — It  did  our  hearts  good  to  be  for 
.while  in  this  humble  abode,  where  every- 
hing  bespoke  neatness  and  good  manage- 
nent.  The  -wife  brought  to  us  a  little 
•abe  with  motherly  tenderness,  all  swaddled 
ip  after  a  fashion  which  I  had  only  met 
nth  among  our  North  American  Indians. 
Phis  seems,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
•roper  method  for  rearing  young  infants 
a  Germany. 

2gth. — Desiring  to  see  Louis  and  Edward 
lasche,  who  are  spending  a  short  time  in 
he  Hartz  Mountains,  we  took  a  morning 
rain  for  Hanover,  where  also  live  William 
ind  Johanna  Schelp,  the  former  a  brother 
if  Christian  S.  of  Minden.  After  dining 
tt  a  restaurant,  we  paid  them  a  short  but 
atisfactory  visit;  then  taking  a  train  for 
-lildsheim,  where  we  had  to  halt  for  two 
lours,  we  utilized  the  time  by  a  drive 
hrough  the  curious  old  town.  Its  history 
lates  to  the  ninth  century,  and  its  quaint 
md  most  picturesque  buildings  mark  the 
'arious  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has 
>assed.  Immediately  following  the  Re- 
ormation  the  material  used  seems  to  have 
)een  principally  wood,  and  wood  carving 
nust  have  then  reached  a  high  degree  of 
)erfection.  The  fronts  of  many  houses 
vere  nearly  covered  with  this  style  of 
•rnamentation,  often  in  Scriptural  pieces 


of  quite  elaborate  designs,  and  lines  or 
verses  connected  with  the  subject.  In 
many  of  the  streets,  the  upper  stories 
of  the  buildings  so  projected  one  over  the 
other,  that  they  were  scarcely  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  apart,  while  their  overhang- 
ing eaves  almost  met  above.  Then  the 
crookedness  of  the  streets  was  such  that  it 
was  difficult  to  follow  some  of  them  with 
the  eye  more  than  a  few  yards.  The  town, 
however,  had  by  no  means  a  dilapidated 
air,  for  the  ancient  houses  had  been  and 
still  are  evidently  well  cared  for,  the  curious 
carving  has  been  kept  painted  and  other- 
wise preserved;  so  that  some  of  the  fronts 
which  bore  the  date  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
centuries  looked  fresh  and  bright,  and  many 
a  wall  which  has  long  been  out  of  plumb, 
looks  as  though  it  might  stand  for  another 
one  hundred  years. 

31st. — At  our  Bible  reading  this  morning 
I  trust  we  were  favored  to  draw  near  the 
Mercy  seat,  to  our  mutual  help  and  re- 
freshment. 

Taking  leave  of  our  friends  Rasche  we 
returned  to  Minden.  The  route  involving 
a  stop  of  an  hour  or  more  at  Hameln  on 
the  Weser,  we  took  an  omnibus  through 
some  of  the  leading  streets  of  the  ancient 
town  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  by  which 
it  is  skirted,  and  whence  we  had  an  extended 
view.  Among  the  notable  buildings  is 
one  dating  1376,  which  is  said  to  mark  the 
site  from  whence  the  "Pied  Piper"  led  the 
children  into  the  wilderness.  The  story 
is  accepted  by  the  people  of  to-day  as  having 
at  least  a  degree  of  truth  for  its  origin.  It 
is  told  in  brief  by  a  lengthy  inscription  of 
carved  wooden  letters  upon  the  side  of  the 
house  just  referred  to.  Statuettes  of  the 
Piper  and  Gertrude  embellish  some  of  the 
handsome  modern  residences,  and  the  pair 
are  prettily  remembered  in  a  public  fountain 
on  one  of  the  avenues. 

Minden,  Ninth  Month  1,  First-day. — 
The  meeting  was  slow  in  coming  together, 
and  the  number  when  all  arrived  was  but 
about  thirty.  My  sympathies  were  much 
drawn  forth  to  the  little  company  of  our 
people  in  Germany.  The  sense  of  feebleness 
and  consequent  discouragement  which  they 
evidently  feel,  seemed  to  call  for  the  revival 
of  some  of  the  full  and  precious  promises 
of  the  Gospel.  The  words  of  cheer  by  our 
Lord  Himself  to  the  little  flock  He  was  about 
to  leave  were  recalled,  also  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  church,  though  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers  and  strength,  had 
through  the  faithfulness  of  a  very  few,  and 
often  that  of  single  individuals,  been  raised 
up  and  strengthened  afresh  for  its  work. 
The  importance  of  the  trust  which  has 
been  committed  to  our  religious  society 
and  the  result  of  dedication  to  its  service, 
were  dwelt  upon,  while  my  hearers  were 
reminded  of  some  of  the  testimony-bearers 
among  their  own  number,  who  had  suffered 
nobly  for  the  cause  of  Truth.  We  may 
trust  that  through  a  like  faithfulness,  others 
will  be  raised  up  from  time  to  time,  who 
shall  be  enabled  to  stand  fast  in  the  defence 
of  our  principles.  Various  other  points 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  church 
were  brought  to  view,  and  as  1  trust,  profit- 
ably.   A  few  words  followed  from  the  dear 


old  Friend  Frederica  Peytsmeyer;  then  I 
knelt  in  prayer  and  the  meeting  closed  leav- 
ing me  poor  in  spirit  but  peaceful. 

We  had  an  interesting  opportunity  with 
our  kind  Friends  Peytsmeyer,  in  which  1 
trust  I  was  enabled  to  divide  the  word 
aright  among  conditions  which  1  felt  to  be 
quite  diverse. 

3rd. — We  visited  Ludwig  Gunther.  His 
wife  is  not  a  member,  but  we  were  glad  to 
see  his  lively  interest  in  their  little  meeting, 
and  to  learn  of  his  faithful  testimony  against 
oaths  which  he  had  recently  borne  as  a 
juryman,  and  which  resulted  in  his  being 
allowed  by  a  court  composed  of  several 
judges  to  take  an  affirmation  in  lieu  of  the 
usual  oath.  This  was  a  course  for  which 
they  had  no  precedent,  but  were  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  their  action 
in  this  case. 

Believing  our  service  in  Germany  now 
completed,  we  are  preparing  to  leave  for 
England  on  the  morrow. 

"ENOUGH  TO  SHOW  THE  WAY." 

[This  poem  was  written  by  Professor  Romanes, 
one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, who,  after  years  of  skepticism,  became  before 
his  death  an  humble  Christian.] 

Amen:  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant,  Lord, 
Depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  Word. 
Although  mine  eyes  may  not  have  fully  seen 
Thy  great  salvation,  yet  surely  they  have  seen 
Enough  of  sorrow  and  enough  of  sight 
To  show  the  way  from  darkness  into  light  : 
And  thou  hast  brought  me  through  a  wilderness 
of  pain, 

To  love  the  sorest  paths  if  soonest  they  attain. 

Enough  of  sorrow  for  the  heart  to  cry, 
"Not  for  myself,  nor  for  my  kindam  I," 
Enough  of  sight  for  reason  to  disclose — 
"The  more  I  learn  the  less  my  knowledge  grows." 
Ah!  not  as  citizens  of  this  one  sphere, 
But  aliens  militant  we  sojourn  here, 
Invested  by  the  hosts  of  Evil  and  of  Wrong, 
Till  thou  shalt  come  again  with  all  thine  angel 
throng. 

As  thou  hast  found  me  ready  to  thy  call, 
Which  stationed  me  to  watch  the  outer  wall, 
And,  quitting  joys  and  hopes  that  once  were  mine, 
To  pace  with  patient  steps  this  narrow  line, 
Oh!  may  it  be,  that  coming  soon  or  late, 
Thou  still  shalt  find  thy  soldier  at  the  gate; 
Who,  then,  may  follow  thee  till  sight  needs  not 
to  prove, 

And  faith  will  be  dissolved  in  the  knowledge  of 
thy  love. 

— Baptist  Commonwealth. 


Areas  Below  Sea  Level. — All  the 
continents,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
South  America,  contain  areas  of  dry  land 
which  are  below  sea  level. 

In  NorthAmerica,  according  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  lowest  point 
is  in  Death  Valley,  California,  276  feet  below 
sea  level;  but  this  is  a  slight  depression 
compared  to  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in 
Palestine,  Asia,  where  the  lowest  dry-land 
point  is  1,290  feet  below  sea  level.  In 
Africa  the  lowest  point  is  in  the  Desert  of 
Sahara,  about  150  feet  below  sea  level, 
but  the  Sahara  as  a  whole  is  not  below  sea 
level,  although  until  recently  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  supposed  to  be.  In  Europe 
the  lowest  point  at  present  known  is  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  86  feet  below  sea 
level.  In  Australia  the  lowest  point  is  at 
Lake  Torrens,  about  25  feet  below  sea  level. 
— U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin. 
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In  Bamesville,  Ohio. 

Out  of  Broad  Street  Station  in  a  Pullman 
sleeper  at  nine  p.  m.;  in  Pittsburgh  for 
breakfast  at  break  of  day;  down  the  Ohio 
River  by  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  through  and 
around  the  rolling  hills  of  West  Virginia 
toward  Wheeling;  across  the  river  into  Bel- 
mont County  westward  for  something  like 
two  hours,  and  one  is  at  Friends'  Boarding 
School  at  Barnesville  for  dinner.  Thus,  this 
centre  of  conservative  Quakerism  in  Ohio  is 
separated  from  Philadelphia  by  less  than 
fifteen  hours  of  easy  travel. 

The  Boarding  School  is  set  upon  a  hill, 
and  with  the  building  of  Stillwater  Meeting, 
in  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  held,  makes 
a  somewhat  striking  group  of  buildings. 
Since  the  disastrous  fire  of  a  few  years  ago 
the  main  building  has  included  but  two 
stories,  unless  we  count  the  basement  and 
attic.  Dormitories  for  boys  and  girls  have 
been  added  on  each  side  of  the  campus. 
This  gives  the  School  a  modern  plant,  with 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  congregate 
system  easily  eliminated.  After  spending 
parts  of  four  days  in  the  School  family,  one 
may  have  some  warrant  for  an  opinion  as 
to  its  character  and  standing.  Such  an 
opinion  may  be  of  interest  in  the  Philadel- 
phia circle,  for  in  aim,  in  method  and  in 
general  character  Westtown  and  Barnesville 
are  alike.  The  special  point  of  interest  is  to 
see  what  variations  from  type  are  due  to  a 
different  environment  and  to  a  management 
less  influenced  than  our  own  by  external 
pressure  and  competition. 

It  seems  fitting  to  observe  first  of  all  that 
the  business  atmosphere  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment is  modern  and  progressive. 
This  is  not  more  indicated  in  the  fact  that 
an  automobile  meets  you  at  the  station,  than 
in  the  other  fact  that  extra  class-room  work 
is  assigned  in  type-written  copy.  While 
thus  up-to-date  and  progressive  there  is 
no  sign  of  extravagance.  The  School  ex- 
penses are  run  on  a  budget  and  kept  within 
receipts.  In  a  more  urban  management  this 
might  seem  like  timidity,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  a  query  as  to  "living  within  the 
bounds  of  your  circumstances,"  if  institu- 
tions under  Friendly  management  can  do 
violence  to  it.  They  set  a  standard  more 
than  individuals  do.  In  the  other  part  of 
the  business  management  reflected  in  the 
standard  of  living  more  marks  of  simplicity 
are  evident  than  with  us.  Ohio  country 
folk,  however,  have  a  well-known  capacity 
for  turning  the  fruits  of  the  field  into  an 
appetizing  menu,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Boarding-school  table  is  distinctly 
better  than  is  usual  in  boarding-schools. 

The  business  management  in  a  school  is 
sometimes  cited  as  being  apart  from  the 
educational  field.  Evidently  this  is  a  mistake. 
The  fundamentals  of  business — accuracy, 
honesty  and  the  like,  are  fundamentals  of 
education.  Where  they  are  left  out  education 
often  fails  most  signally.  So  the  business-like 
management  at  Barnesville  has  a  reflex 
in  the  class-room.  In  a  very  limited  hearing 
of  lessons  one  could  at  least  observe  this 
business-like  attitude  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents to  their  work.  Whether  it  is  a  mistake 
or  not  to  assume  this  as  a  general  character- 


istic, it  makes  occasion  for  the  observation 
that  the  business-like  attitude  in  the  class 
room  needs  to  be  guarded  from  mere  dreary 
routine  by  some  large  enthusiasms.  We  may 
not  believe  the  Herbartian  aphorism  that 
"interest  is  the  greatest  thing  in  education," 
but  without  interest  education  is  bound  to 
flag.  Where,  however,  there  is  nothing 
but  wave  upon  wave  of  interest  in  school, 
we  realize  too  late  that  the  training  in  ability 
to  work  is  thwarted.  If  we  were  to  plead 
for  larger  enthusiasms  at  Barnesville  we 
should  hope  for  no  loss  in  the  present  busi- 
ness-like attitude  to  daily  school  tasks. 

So  much  for  school  work.  What  shall  we 
say  of  that  intangible  matter  called  school 
spirit?  The  fire  that  a  few  years  since  de- 
stroyed the  school  plant  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  having  been  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  The  re-building  made  a  common 
object  upon  which  the  Yearly  Meeting  could 
unite.  This  unity  of  action  in  a  body  is 
bound  to  be  reflected  in  the  children  of  the 
body.  One  feels  the  spirit  in  the  School, 
and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  say  that  if  rightly 
nurtured  there,  it  will  mean  much  for  the 
future  of  Friends  in  Ohio.  There  can  be  no 
growth  worth  calling  growth  without  this 
unity. 

In  the  matter  of  religious  atmosphere 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  discriminate  be- 
tween it  and  the  general  school  spirit  above 
referred  to.  To  be  normal  one  must  be  the 
fruit  of  the  other.  School  spirit  when  at 
its  best  grows  on  the  tree  of  religious  life. 
A  small  school  family  like  that  at  Barnes- 
ville makes  the  personal  contact  between 
teachers  and  pupils  more  easy  and  more 
real.  Think  what  it  is  to  sit  down  in 
the  evening  with  a  group  of  twenty-five 
earnest  boys  and  girls  for  heart  to  heart 
talks!  These  become  in  reality  heart  to  heart 
talks.  If  the  experience  of  a  stranger  is 
worth  anything  at  all  this  is  the  strongest 
and  best  feature  of  the  Barnesville  School. 
The  children  react  to  such  opportunities 
in  a  way  that  shows  they  are  used  to  them. 

The  meaning  of  education  was  once 
technical.  It  meant  training  for  orders. 
Under  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  George 
Fox,  and  as  a  result  in  part  of  the  fifteen 
schools  which  he  saw  established,  the  Chris- 
tian meaning  of  the  word  has  been  restored. 
Education,  worth  calling  by  the  name,  is 
now  everywhere  in  our  country  in  some  meas- 
ure allied  to  the  process  by  which  God  deals 
with  men.  This  process  thus  represents 
His  dealings  with  us.  Body,  soul  and  spirit 
under  His  power  become  a  great  unity  and 
a  slight  administered  to  anyone  of  them  is 
a  slight  to  Him.  Quakerism  has  worked 
out  no  more  important  freedom  than  this. 
Let  us  see  that  we  conserve  it. 

J.  H.  B. 


It  is  only  through  labor  and  painful 
effort,  by  grim  energy  and  resolute  courage, 
that  we  move  on  to  better  things. — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


The  obedient  servant  meets  the  require- 
ment of  the  hour. 


Life's  burdens  are  surely  heavy  enough 
without  worry. 


Australian  General  Meeting. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Hobart  fri 
[Ninth.  Mo.]  30th  to  [Tenth  Mo.]  3d,  w| 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  present,  all  i| 
States  except  West  Australia  being  represe* 
ed.  Alfred  Henry  Brown  was  present  w| 
minutes  from  London  Yearly  Meeting;  Peil 
Fletcher  from  York  (temporarily  resident! 
Melbourne),  Dr.  J.  Herbert  and  Annie  S.| 
Thorp  of  Liverpool,  with  their  daughter  M* 
garet  and  sons  J.  Eliott  and  Joseph  (now  m 
ing  at  Hobart),  were  also  present.  Jci 
Holdsworth  and  Hugh  Goldsbury,  from  N# 
Zealand,  received  a  like  hearty  welcome i 
that  accorded  the  visitors  from  Englail 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  report,  all  thl 
Friends  gave  much  valued  help  to  the  Me,- 
ing. 

The  Australian  Friends  who  had  co  e 
furthest  were  John  Walton  and  his  wl 
from  Charters  Towers,  some  2,200  mil 
distant.  [About  the  same  number  of  mil 
a$  from  London  to  Naples  by  sea.]  All 
gether  fourteen  were  present  from  Sydnf 
Monthly  Meeting,  four  from  Victoria,  all 
eleven  from  South  Australia.  The  meetirl 
were  all  held  in  the  light  airy  Lecture  HI 
of  the  Friends'  High  School.  Tea  was  serv  f 
daily  in  two  of  the  class-rooms  at  the  Scho  I 
and  were  very  pleasant  reunions  of  the  me| 
bers  on  a  social  footing,  preparation  all 
waiting  at  table  being  admirably  done  1 
a  willing  staff  of  young  Friends  of  HobJI 
Meeting. 

Routine  business  was  put  through  wi| 
fair  despatch  at  the  first  sitting;  then  f  I 
lowed  Epistles  from  London,  Dublin,  Nil 
York,  Philadelphia,  New  Zealand  Annil 
Meeting  and  Auckland  Monthly  Meetiil 
All  bore  messages  of  cheer  in  our  oppo* 
tion  to  the  Defence  Act,  and  all  brougt 
news  of  quickened  life  and  increasing  hoill 

The   reports  from   Monthly  Meetirl 
showed  a  general  movement  of  new  life  a  | 
hope,  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  consider  ! 
tion  of  the  State  of  the  Society  on  the  f  !• 
lowing  day.   The  discussion  turned  chiel" 
upon  the  ministry  in  our  meetings  for  w( 
ship;  the  need  for  preparation  of  heart  > 
the  part  of  all  present;  the  cultivating  of  t 
receptive,  and  checking  of  the  criticizi 
spirit;  the  right  use  of  preparation  of  matl 
for  teaching  ministry,  which  must  be  su 
versive  of  our  dearest  convictions  as 
worship,  unless  carefully  withheld  or  c 
livered  at  the  call  of  God;  the  value  of  shoi 
er  messages,  which  the  speakers  even  m;j 
think  hardly  worth  while.  Several  speake 
testified  to  the  great  value  of  the  living  : 
lence  in  meetings.    Several  spoke  of  t! 
hesitancy  they  had  in  inviting  strangers  I 
our  ordinary  meetings;  and  the  Meetii 
was  reminded  that  such  hesitancy  w 
opposed  to  our  innermost  conviction  th| 
God  will  and  does  order  our  meetings. 

Queensland  Preparative  Meeting  set 
forward  a  request  that  they  might  be  henc 
forth  a  Six-months'  Meeting  with  a  statu 
of  a  Monthly  Meeting.  The  written  reques 
signed  by  nearly  all  the  members,  elicitt 
the  information  that  the  two  or  three  di 
sentients  were  the  same  who  did  not  at  fir 
like  being  transferred  from  London  Year! 
Meeting  to  Sydney  Monthly  Meeting.  T) 
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request  was  gladly  acceded  to;  and  it  was 
decided,  if  possible,  to  send  a  representative 
from  the  General  Meeting  to  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Queensland  Six-months'  Meeting. 

The  other  business  is  dealt  with  more 
fully  elsewhere.  Thankful  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  fine  weather  throughout.  The 
hospitality  of  Hobart  Friends  was  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  the  perfectness  of  all  the  ar- 
rangements made  everything  run  smoothly. 
Clearly  it  is  not  for  lack  of  capacity  to  ar- 
range that  Friends  avoid  pre-arrangement 
in  worship.  Fredk.  Coleman  of  Saddleworth, 
Assistant  Clerk,  prepared  a  large  scale  map, 
which  brought  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  distances  which  separate  Friends  in 
Australia.  In  the  happy  unity  of  the  Meet- 
ing, the  bond  of  near  fellowship  was  felt 
throughout,  making  the  distances  seem  small 
things  in  comparison. — E.  T.,  in  Australian 
Friend. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Recollections,  No.  3. 


LEVI  GLADDEN. 
BY  C.  C. 

In  the  early  morning  before  the  residents 
of  the  village  of  West  Grove  had  arisen, 
if  awake  their  attention  would  be  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  a  horse  and  cart  passing 
along  the  road,  the  driver  busily  whistling, 
with  no  particular  tune,  but  in  one  continu- 
ous strain,  acquainting  the  hearers  that 
Levi  Gladden,  the  happy  Irishman  as  he 
was  called,  had  started  his  accustomed 
day's  work  of  hauling  sand  to  the  plasterers. 
He  was  a  man  genial  and  kind  to  meet, 
industrious  and  strictly  attentive  to  his  own 
business,  of  few  words,  except  what  was 
connected  with  his  work. 

We  knew  little  of  his  history  and  he  seemed 
much  alone  as  to  associates,  living  with 
his  sister  and  her  daughter  on  a  small  place 
about  a  mile  out  of  town,  and  inclined  to  be 
reticent  regarding  himself.  On  First-day 
mornings  those  in  a  situation  to  observe, 
would  see  him  riding  quietly  along,  upon 
his  faithful  cart  horse,  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. It  was  said  by  some  who  professed 
to  know,  that  there  was  a  little  meeting 
in  that  direction,  which  he  was  in  the  practice 
of  attending.  He  seemed  very  honest, 
though  some  thought  his  loads  of  sand 
were  small;  but  considering  that  the  sand 
was  often  handled  twice,  having  collected 
it  into  heaps  as  it  was  freshly  washed  in 
the  roads,  the  price  of  twenty-five  cents 
was  earned. 

Thus  his  life  continued  along  for  a  number 
of  years  with  little  to  show  of  religious 
concern,  the  only  expression  the  writer 
remembers  that  had  any  reference  to  it 
was  to  one  on  his  way  to  Friends'  meeting, 
when  he  said,  "That  is  right,  go  on  up,  it 
will  help  business."  At  a  time  when  build- 
ing was  slack,  and  little  sand  needed  we 
lost  sight  of  him  for  awhile,  but  learned  he 
was  employed  in  a  lumber  camp. 

In  the  course  of  time  we  heard  rumors, 
that  he  was  threatened  with  a  cancer  of 
the  lips,  and  meeting  him  in  the  village  one 
day,  there  was  observable  a  great  change, 
the  lips  being  covered,  the  whistling  silenced, 
his  countenance  sad,  and  no  expression  more 


than  a  simple  recognition.  After  some 
weeks  or  months  had  passed,  hearing  that 
he  was  confined  to  his  house,  the  writer, 
having  had  considerable  acquaintance,  felt 
a  desire  to  see  him  and  paid  him  a  visit. 
The  very  remarkable  change  that  had  taken 
place,  is  difficult  to  be  conveyed  by  words. 
His  mouth  was  covered  with  bandages  and 
indeed  his  face,  and  evidently  the  disease 
had  made  rapid  progress,  but  he  seemed 
so  happy  to  see  me.  While  talking  no 
doubt  caused  him  great  suffering,  yet  he 
seemed  unable  to  keep  silent,  his  heart 
seemed  so  full,  and  his  joy  unspeakable. 
1  am  so  thankful,  said  he,  that  1  have  been 
afflicted.  When  it  first  started,  I  could  not 
give  up,  but  when  I  found  there  was  no 
remedy  for  me,  and  I  was  made  willing  to 
bow  to  my  Heavenly  Father,  oh  how  thank- 
ful I  was  that  he  sent  it.  I  was  so  thought- 
less about  religion,  but  now  I  am  so  happy 
and  thankful  to  Him  for  causing  me  to  see 
my  condition.  And  oh,  said  he,  there  are 
thousands  just  like  I  was,  and  if  I  could 
only  get  out  and  tell  them  and  bid  them 
turn  and  repent,  and  then  he  would  seem 
so  filled  with  joy,  one  could  feel  that  his 
whole  soul  was  engaged  in  praises  unto  God 
for  his  great  mercy  to  him.  There  was 
no  outward  singing,  but  it  was  in  spiritual 
songs  and  hymns  in  the  heart. 

No  doubt  he  was  thinking  of  the  wood 
choppers'  camp,  and  perhaps  mentioned 
them,  and  I  too  had  been  a  thoughtless 
one,  but  during  the  interval  when  we  had 
lost  sight  of  each  other,  I  too  had  experienced 
repentance  and  newness  of  life,  and  now  we 
could  rejoice  together.  He  did  not  live 
long,  but  continued  in  this  way  almost 
unmindful  of  his  sufferings  in  the  midst  of 
joy,  until  the  language  went  forth,  "It  is 
enough,  come  up  higher."  This  transforma- 
tion of  an  easy-going,  common  and  unlearned 
Irishman,  of  whom  we  did  not  look  for  it, 
but  who  was  transformed  into  a  monument 
of  mercy  by  being  compelled,  causes  the 
query,  what  can  Grace  not  do?  The  Lord 
is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Whosoever 
will  come  may  come.  Behold  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock.  But  here  was  an 
instance  where  from  the  highways  and 
hedges  one  was  compelled  to  come  in,  and 
the  work  was  thorough,  he  was  a  real  Friend. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Paoting  and  "  Foreign  Light." 

ANNE  S.  LIPPINCOTT. 

In  northern  China,  one  hundred  miles 
southwest  from  Pekin,  is  Paoting,  the  capital 
of  Chili,  a  city  which  before  the  Boxer  up- 
rising was  a  great  centre  of  missionary 
activity. 

The  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  found 
this  centre  quiet  and  prosperous.  The 
American  Congregationalists  had  church 
buildings,  schools  and  hospitals  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  town;  the  Presbyterians 
had  church  buildings,  schools  and  hospitals 
on  the  northern  borders;  the  Catholics  had 
a  large  church  building  and  schools,  and 
claimed  converts  "at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
a  year" — and  all  the  missionaries  looked 
hopefully  forward  to  the  time  when  the 


city  would  emerge  from  "the  darkness  of 
heathendom." 

Then  came  a  fateful  day  early  in  1900 
when,  almost  without  warning,  swarms  of 
Boxers  swept  down  upon  Paoting — no 
one  seems  quite  sure  from  where — swept 
systematically  and  relentlessly  along  the 
streets  of  the  town,  impelled  by  one  dread 
purpose — to  put  out  all  "foreign  light." 
These  raiders  surrounded  the  mission  com- 
pounds, killed  the  missionaries,  burned  the 
mission  buildings,  and  intent  that  none  of 
the  white  intruders  should  escape,  they  even 
put  to  death  some  foreign  employes  of  the 
railroad.  "Then  the  storm  passed  over, 
and  Paoting  settled  down  again  to  walk  in 
the  paths  its  fathers  had  trod  for  centuries." 

As  not  one  missionary  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale,  the  circumstances  of  this  awful  tragedy 
could  only  be  gathered  from  native  eye- 
witnesses; but  there  is  nothing,  it  is  said, 
to  indicate  that  the  murders  were  attended 
with  any  more  cruelty  than  was  necessary  to 
convince  everybody  that  the  work  had  been 
effectively  done. 

In  other  parts  of  northern  China — in 
far-away  Shensi,  hidden  among  the  moun- 
tains— missionaries  had  been  massacred  in 
greater  numbers,  and  with  more  deliberate 
cruelty.  But  these  places  were  difficult 
of  access,  and  after  the  taking  of  Pekin  the 
allied  armies  decided  to  make  an  example 
of  Paoting. 

To  quote  the  narrator*  of  this  story: 
"  English, French  and  German  columns  vied 
with  each  other  in  impressing  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Paoting  the  futility  of  opposition 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  leading 
official  of  the  town  was  tried  by  court-martial, 
was  found  guilty  of  being  a  Boxer,  and 
was  publicly  beheaded.  Temples,  where 
generations  of  men  had  prostrated  them- 
selves before  the  gilded  Buddhas  and  the 
tablets  of  Confucius,  were  levelled  to  the 
ground.  The  idols  were  overthrown  and 
chopped  to  pieces.  A  huge  gaping  hole 
was  blown  with  dynamite  in  the  old  city 
wall,  in  order  to  convince  the  citizens  that 
they  were  wrong  in  supposing  themselves 
invulnerable.  An  indemnity  of  many  thou- 
sand taels  was  levied  upon  Paoting,  and 
the  way  was  clear  for  'mission  work'  to 
begin  over  again." 

When  Francis  Nichols  passed  through 
Paoting  the  year  after  the  Boxer  invasion, 
he  was  for  two  days  the  guest  of  a  devoted 
Christian  missionary,  an  American  whom 
he  found  established  there,  the  only  white 
man  in  that  stricken  city.  This  man  had 
been  temporarily  absent  from  his  station 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre.  He  had  re- 
turned to  find  his  companions  all  dead,  and 
the  scene  of  their  former  labors  desolate. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  best  told  by  Nichols 
himself : 

"All  the  victims  of  the  storm  of  Boxer 
fanaticism  were  [this  missionary's]  intimate 
friends.  Yet,  for  their  murderers,  the 
people  to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  life, 
he  had  nothing  but  expressions  of  kindness. 
■The  'Forgive  them;  they  know  not  what 

•"Francis  H.  Nichols.  His  book,  "Through  Hidden 
Shensi,"  tells  the  story  of  what  he  saw  and  heard 
when  he  visited  China  in  1901  to  investigate  famine 
conditions  in  Shensi. 
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they  do'  spirit  was  always  uppermost. 
Strong  as  was  the  anti-foreign  and  anti- 
Christian  sentiment  in  Paoting,  this  mis- 
sionary was  universally  beloved.  The  re- 
ception-room of  his  little  compound  was  a 
favorite  meeting-place  for  the  scholars  of 
the  town,  who  liked  to  discuss  with  him 
the  relative  merits  of  Confucianism  and 
the  Bible.  During  our  stay  at  his  house  1 
was  surprised  to  see  a  Buddhist  priest  enter 
the  court-yard  and  make  a  low  kow-tow.* 
'Oh,  that  chap  came  to  thank  me  for  saving 
his  temple,'  was  my  host's  reply  when  1 
inquired  the  cause  of  such  an  unusual  visit. 
'  You  see,'  he  continued,  '  he  is  a  good  man 
according  to  his  lights.  I  have  known  him 
and  argued  with  him  for  many  years.  The 
Germans  decided  to  destroy  all  but  a  very 
few  temples.  Out  of  regard  for  my  friend- 
ship for  that  priest,  1  went  to  the  colonel 
and  pleaded  that  the  temple  of  which  he 
was  in  charge  might  be  spared.  My  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  temple  is  stand- 
ing to-day.  .  .  .  The  best  part  of  it  is, 
that  he  is  beginning  to  think  that  Christian- 
ity is  a  queer  sort  of  religion  that  would 
make  me,  a  foreigner  and  a  missionary, 
go  out  of  my  way  to  do  anything  for  a 
Buddhist.  He  has  just  asked  me  for  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  in  order  that 
he  can  see  for  himself  what  it  has  to  say 
about  forgiveness  of  enemies.' 

"  If  China  is  ever  to  be  converted," 
observes  Nichols,  "it  is  little  acts  of  genuine 
Christianity  like  this  that  will  do  it,  not 
Maxim-guns,  or  dynamite  or  indemnities." 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


CRIPPLED. 
Alas!  that  man  has  lost  a  leg, 

Yet  with  a  radiant  face 
He  walks  complaisant  on  his  peg, 

With  compensating  grace. 

But  there  goes  one  across  the  way 
Who  needs  compassion  much; 

He  lost  his  faith  in  heaven,  one  day — 

For  him  there  is  no  crutch! 
— John  Troland,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

The  Dog  as  Companion. — The  true 
companion,  either  human  or  canine,  is  he 
who  does  not  intrude  himself  or  his  selfish 
interests  at  times  when  the  party  of  the  other 
part  desires  solitude.  The  dog  in  the 
country — the  farm-house  dog — meets  the 
requirements  of  this  situation  perhaps  better 
than  the  dog  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 

The  farm-house  dog  is  limited  in  his  range 
of  interests  and  occupation.  He  sees  few 
people  and  few  other  dogs.  His  steady 
occupation  is  to  lie  near  the  farm-house  door, 
to  watch  the  occasional  fakirs,  to  bark  at 
those  who  do  not  appear  to  meet  his  approval 
and  to  drowse  away  the  time.  But  he  loves 
to  get  out  of  the  humdrum  environment  and 
never  declines  an  invitation  or  a  silent  con- 
sent to  take  part  in  a  stroll. 

Did  you  never  observe  the  varied  activities 
that  engage  a  dog's  mind  when  out  for  a 
walk?  Your  domesticated  dog  seldom  or 
never  attempts  a  solitary  voyage  of  explora- 
tion, but  lies  in  the  sun  in  his  own  dooryard. 

*To  kneel  and  knock  the  forehead  on  the  ground 
by  way  of  homage  or  deep  respect. 


He  seems  to  have  no  other  interest  than  to 
doze  or  to  snap  at  the  tormenting  flies.  But 
once  off  for  a  tramp,  as  companion,  his 
interests  are  absolutely  innumerable.  He 
always  goes  ahead  of  his  companion  and  is 
constantly  darting  off  the  main  line  for  side 
explorations.  But  whatever  the  results  of 
these  side  trips,  he  never  leaves  you  for  long. 
At  a  cross  road  in  advance  of  you  he  may 
take  the  wrong  direction  for  a  time.  You 
keep  on  your  appointed  course,  but  he  soon 
overtakes  you  and  again  takes  the  lead. 
And  you  can  rarely  reach  home  ahead  of 
him,  although  he  is  sure  to  have  covered 
many  times  more  miles  than  you  have. 

Even  the  best  of  human  walking  compan- 
ions will  at  times  fail  to  fall  in  with  your  own 
line  of  thinking,  of  speech  or  of  silence.  The 
dog  here  rises  superior  to  the  human.  He 
has  his  own  occupation  and  lets  you  have 
your  moods.  When  you  need  him  he  re- 
sponds, but  when  you  don't  need  him  he 
can  entertain  himself. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  dog  has  no  regard  for  nature's  charms. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  seen  a  dog  stand  and 
gaze  before  an  impressive  view — of  mountain 
or  lake,  or  wide  stretch  of  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. The  minor  investigations  which  the 
strolling  dog  makes  of  thicket,  of  wall  or  of 
upturned  tree  roots  by  no  means  include 
his  entire  interests  in  the  active  journeying. 
We  are  taught  and  are  expected  to  believe 
that  dumb  animals  have  no  power  of  re- 
flection, cannot  reason  upon  what  they  ob- 
serve. And  much  that  appears  to  engage 
the  canine's  attention  seems  to  be  below  the 
regard  of  humans. 

But  we  may  all  learn  much  from  the  dog 
in  his  wanderings,  especially  from  the  coun- 
try dog.  And  the  dog  in  the  country  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  the  only  individual  of 
his  race  to  whom  is  given  full  opportunity 
to  live  out  the  higher  dog  possibilities.  The 
city  pet  and  the  show  dog  must  forever 
fail  to  reach  the  high  character  of  the  country 
dog,  however  low  the  latter  may  seem  to  be 
in  the  common  estimate  of  dogdom. 

They  have  never  spoken  an  unkind  word; 
they  have  never  uttered  a  mean  slander;  they 
have  never  done  a  vindictive  action,  nor  uttered 
an  insincere  compliment.  That  is  why  they 
are  called  the  lower  animals. — Herbert 
S.  Kempton,  in  Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Kindness  and  Love. — The  experience  of 
a  physician,  as  told  by  himself  in  an  English 
periodical,  further  attests  our  oft-repeated 
claim  that  kindness  to  animals  brings  its 
certain  reward  in  the  responsiveness,  love 
and  usefulness  of  those  upon  whom  it  is 
habitually  bestowed.  Is  there  anyone  who 
does  not  believe  that  unkind  treatment 
will  make  a  horse  ugly,  unreliable,  unsafe, 
and  that  kindness  makes  the  horse  gentle, 
trusty,  useful,  valuable  ?  The  following 
account  is  convincing: 

"About  the  time  1  was  beginning  the 
practice  of  medicine,  1  owned  a  Kentucky 
mare.  She  was  three  years  old  when  I 
bought  her  and  very  high-spirited,  but  had 
been  ill-used.  She  had  learned  to  kick  and 
bite  in  self-defense,  as  she  first  belonged  to  a 
brutal  man,  who  starved  her,  and  beat  her 
with  clubs.    At  the  time  I  bought  her  she 


was  in  a  little  shed,  cold  and  hungry,  wit; 
many  places  where  the  skin  had  been  knock 
ed  off  by  inhuman  treatment.  1  bought  he 
more  out  of  pity  than  anything  else,  althougl 
I  needed  a  horse  for  my  practice.  It  tool 
me  months  to  make  friends  with  her,  bu 
little  by  little  I  won  her  confidence. 

"  Good  care  and  feeding  developed  her  int( 
the  prettiest  little  mare  I  ever  saw.  High 
spirited,  yet  perfectly  trustworthy,  she  couk 
be  left  anywhere.  She  would  never  bite  ; 
tree  nor  gnaw  a  fence,  but  would  allow  n( 
one  to  come  near  her  when  I  was  away. 

"  Years  after,  when  she  became  too  ok 
for  my  work,  I  had  her  sent  to  a  farmer  wit! 
whom  I  made  a  contract  that  she  shoulc 
never  be  used  in  harness. 

"Two  years  after  1  parted  with  her  I  mad« i 
a  visit  to  the  farm  on  purpose  to  see  her.  ! 
shall  never  forget  that  visit.  After  dinner  1 
went  with  the  farmer  out  in  the  field  to  set 
her.  She  had  a  little  colt  by  her  side,  oi 
which  she  was  infinitely  proud. 

"  She  must  have  been  ten  rods  away  wher 
I  spoke  her  name.  She  raised  her  head  in 
surprise,  uttered  her  whinny  that  1  had 
heard  so  often,  and  ran  towards  me.  Bui 
when  she  was  about  half-way,  she  remember- 
ed her  colt,  ran  back  towards  it,  and  then 
turned  and  ran  towards  me  again.  Her 
affection  for  me  and  her  colt  seemed  about 
evenly  divided.  She  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  nor  what  to  do. 

"1  finally  put  an  end  to  her  distress  byj 
going  up  to  her,  when  she  had  the  colt  and 
her  friend  together.  Both  the  farmer  and  ! 
myself  shed  tears  at  the  many  manifestations 
of  joy  that  this  dumb  animal  was  able  to 
portray.  She  hardly  knew  how  to  contain 
herself,  and  when  I  patted  her  colt  and  ap- 
peared to  admire  it  she  appreciated  my  kind-; 
ness  to  her  offspring  in  ways  that  were  quite 
as  eloquent  as  words. 

"  I  never  saw  her  after  that,  but  heard  of 
her  many  times.    What  would  have  hap-  } 
pened  to  that  mare  had  she  not  fallen  into  *| 
the  hands  of  someone  who  appreciated  her?  K 
Beaten  and  starved,  she  would  have  finally 
succumbed,  her  spirit  broken,  and  would 
have  degenerated  into  a  miserable,  loveless,  j  , 
hateful  creature,  not  worth  the  food  she  ate,  I 
eventually  to  die,  broken  in  body,  without  j 
ever  once  having  realized  the  thrill  of  joy  a 
word  of  kindness  can  bring." — From  Our  t 
Dumb  Animals. 


Twig  Collections. — Collectors  of  natu- 
ral history  objects  can  seldom  do  more  ini  I 
winter  than  arrange  and  classify  the  material  r 
gathered  in  summer.    In  making  a  twig 
collection,  however,  winter  is  the  season 
of  greatest  activity.    A  complete  set  of  I 
twigs  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  locality  m 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections 
imaginable,  and  the  person  who  makes  it  I 
acquires  at  the  same  time  a  valuable  knowl-  jj 
edge  of  the  woods  and  fields. 

The  making  and  mounting  of  such  a 
collection  is  simple.    You  need  only  a  knife, 
gummed  labels,  and  some  small  sheets  of  I 
thick  paper  or  cardboard,  or  else  some  of  j 
the  small  blank  booklets  used  for  mounting 
photographs. 

Cut  from  each  leafless  tree  the  tip  of  a 
twig,  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  fasten  I 
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it  by  small  strips  of  gummed  paper  to  the 
mounting  sheet  or  the  pages  of  the  booklet. 
Then  label  it  neatly  with  the  name  of  the 
tree,  both  common  and  scientific.  A  good 
way  to  arrange  the  mounted  twigs  is  by 
tree  families.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
oaks  or  birches  or  maples,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing and  convenient  to  keep  them  together. 

When  separate  sheets  of  paper  are  used 
for  mounting,  they  can  easily  be  bound  into 
booklets.  When  cardboard  mounts  are 
used,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  cut  them  of  a  size 
to  fit  a  box  or  drawer,  so  that  they  can  be 
placed  on  edge,  and  arranged  either  by 
families  or  alphabetically. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  native  trees  may  be  as  easily 
recognized  by  the  twigs  in  winter  as  by  the 
leaves  in  summer.  The  characteristic  points 
in  a  winter  twig  are  best  seen  in  the  horse- 
chestnut.  There  is  generally  a  large  ter- 
minal bud  and  side  buds  in  opposite  pairs. 
Farther  down  there  are  often  small  dormant 
buds.  Below  each  bud  is  the  horseshoe- 
shaped  leaf-scar,  with  dots,  called  bundle- 
scars,  scattered  along  it  like  the  nails  in  a 
horseshoe. 

All  our  tree  families  are  readily  divided 
into  two  great  groups — those  with  opposite 
buds  and  those  with  alternate  buds.  The 
first  group  includes  the  maple,  the  ash  and 
the  horse-chestnut  families;  the  second  in- 
cludes the  other  tree  families. 

There  are  many  books  that  will  help  you 
in  identifying  the  winter  twigs.  In  case 
you  are  in  doubt  about  a  specimen,  you  can 
learn  the  name  by  sending  the  twig  to  the 
Forest  Service  at  Washington. —  Youth's 
Companion. 


An  Appeal  for  Starving  Indians. — Last  week, 
after  our  paper  had  gone  to  press,  The  Friend 
received  a  visit  from  Richard  H.  Pratt,  the  well- 
known  efficient  Superintendent  of  the  Carlisle 
Training  School  for  so  many  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  editor  to  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  daily  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  last  month.  The  letter  was  written 
by  a  missionary  among  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians, 
in  New  Mexico,  James  H.  Bell,  regarding  whom  the 
"daily"  says:  "J.  H.  Bell  has  been  investigated 
by  those  to  whom  he  sent  his  appeal  and  they  have 
found  that  he  is  a  man  of  truth  and  honor,  not  likely 
to  tell  such  tales  for  his  own  benefit — a  man  truly 
devoted  to  his  work,  regarded  highly  by  all  who 
know  him."  The  pitiful  condition  of  these  Indians 
will  be  seen  by  portions  of  the  letter  which  follow: 

"I  have  no  words  with  which  to  begin  to  tell  the 
condition  I  found  this  tribe  in.  There  is  no  question 
at  all  in  my  mind  that  they  are  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  Indians  in  the  United  States.  Driven  by 
the  Government  off  of  their  own  former  good  lands 
into  these  barren  and  rugged  mountains,  they  have 
been  left  utterly  to  starve  and  freeze  and  die  like 
dogs.  Judging  from  its  treatment  of  them,  it 
seems  to  me  that  its  very  policy  has  been  to  murder 
them;  deliberately  kill  them  on  a  large  scale. 

"They  have  absolutely  no  farm  land,  alkali  land 
and  alkali  water  everywhere,  except  the  desolate 
mountains,  which,  of  course,  can't  be  cultivated. 
No  land,  no  cattle,  no  sheep,  no  horses,  no  annuities, 
as  other  Indians  have,  and  no  work  on  the  reserva- 
tion with  which  to  make  a  livelihood.  Once  every 
two  weeks  the  Government  pretends  to  feed  about 
one-fifth  of  them,  the  sick  and  the  infirm.  But  it 
is  just  a  pretension — a  little  piece  of  beef  and  a 
handful  of  flour,  and  a  half-handful  of  coffee;  all 
of  it  about  enough  for  one  good  meal." 

After  describing  the  suffering,  disease  and  death 
of  the  previous  winter  the  letter  continues:  "So 
far  this  year  the  weather  has  been  comparatively 
mild  and  there  has  been  no  actual  danger  to  life. 
But  soon  we  all  know  that  we  will  be  in  the  clutches 


of  another  merciless  winter,  and  the  same  old  fight 
for  dear  life  will  be  on  again. 

"What  do  I  want?  I  want  clothes — cast-off 
garments,  any  kind;  anything  that  will  keep  any 
part  of  a  naked  body  warm;  caps,  gloves,  mittens, 
coats,  trousers,  dresses,  underwear,  hose,  shoes, 
blankets  (the  old  discarded  ones) — anything,  any- 
thing! If  you  get  any  new  things  please  send 
underclothes  and  stockings  and  socks." 

Those  who  wish  to  contribute  may  send  money, 
clothing  or  food  to  the  Bethany  Home,  No.  2141 
Bainbridge  Street. 

The  railroads  will  furnish  free  transportation  for 
all  goods  sent.  R.  H.  Pratt  will  also  receive  and 
forward  money  contributions.  His  address  is, 
The  Sherwood,  Thirty-eighth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Phila. 

E.  P.  S. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham  at  this  writing  is  about 
starting  to  Aikin,  S.  C;  he  will  probably  remain 
south  for  a  number  of  weeks. 

Visions  of  skating,  a  little  of  which  was  enjoyed 
by  some  residents  during  vacation,  have  for  the 
time  being  been  dissipated,  as  the  unseasonably 
warm  weather  has  left  the  surface  of  the  lake  entirely 
free  from  ice. 

On  Sixth-day  evening,  10th  inst.,  Watson  W. 
Dewees  delivered  a  lecture  illustrating  events 
occurring  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Victoria 
and  Edward  VII;  naturally  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  practical  information  concerning  English 
history  was  given,  all  of  which  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  audience. 

Clarence  Pickett,  of  Iowa,  spoke  in  the  boys' 
collection  on  First-day  evening,  12th  inst.,  on 
Brotherhood.  Mary  Ward  read  to  the  girls  about 
Daniel  Wheeler. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Comments  on  the  Krygger  Case. — The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  an  article  in  The  Commonweal 
of  1.  XI.  12.,  give  a  very  clear  resum6  of  the  issues 
involved : — 

"The  case  of  a  young  lad  who,  on  conscientious 
grounds,  had  refused  to  undergo  military  drill,  was 
tried  last  month  before  the  High  Court.  The  lad 
was  not  a  theological  student ;  but  was,  while  acting 
as  a  draper's  assistant,  preparing  himself  for  religious 
missionary  work.  His  family  has  suffered  con- 
siderable hardships,  the  father,  who  went  as  a  soldier 
to  the  Boer  War,  having,  on  his  return  from  South 
Africa,  disappeared. 

"It  was  argued  that  to  compel  one  against  his 
religious  convictions  to  serve  as  a  soldier  is  a  breach 
of  the  Constitution,  according  to  which  'the  free 
exercise  of  his  religion '  is  guaranteed  to  every  citizen 
of  the  Commonwealth.  .  .  .  The  Court  seemed 
to  take  the  view  that  'the  exercise  of  one's  religion' 
is  a  purely  external  matter,  such  as  holding  what 
beliefs  one  pleases,  and  worshipping  where  one 
pleases;  and  has  no  reference  to  the  exercise  of  one's 
religion  in  life  and  conduct  and  inward  conviction — 
the  very  essence  of  religion.  The  law,  according  to 
the  Court,  does  not  recognize  conscience,  nor  the 
fact  that  a  certain  line  of  action  may  be  felt  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  one's  religion — a  sin  against,  or  a 
service  demanded  by  God. 

"We  bow  to  the  Court's  interpretation  of  the 
law.  But,  if  this  is  the  law  of  Australia,  we  venture 
to  say  it  is  a  law  against  which  our  British  forefathers 
bravely  fought,  and  to  resist  which  they  suffered 
exile  and  imprisonment,  persecution  and  death. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  law  which  drove  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers across  the  wild  Atlantic,  subjected  George  Fox 
and  his  heroic  band  of  followers  to  legal  cruelties 
and  oppression,  and  which,  only  after  along  struggle, 
was  in  Britain  repealed. 

"  If  this  is  the  law  of  the  free  democratic  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  then  we  are  unworthy  of  our 
forefathers  who  died  for  conscience'  sake,  if  we  do 
not  repeal  that  law.  The  young  man  referred  to 
must  either  pay  a  fine  out  of  his  small  wages,  or  go 
to  prison,  or  leave  the  country;  unless  he  consents 
to  do  what  he  feels  would  be  a  violation  of  his  re- 
ligion, a  denial  of  his  Master's  teaching,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  which  so 
many  are  at  present  demanding  shall  be  read  in  the 
schools." — Clipped  from  The  Australian  Friend. 


Vicious  Excitement. — One  of  the  misunder- 
standings which  now  threatens  the  colleges,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Van  Dyke,  "is  the  idea  that  college 
life  has,  as  one  of  its  peculiar  and  essent  ial  elements, 
a  large  amount  of  extremely  foolish,  and  even 
vicious,  excitements."  Among  these  excitements, 
he  refers  to  the  craze  of  athletics,  and  to  the  drinking 
habit,  as  manifested  in  connection  with  the  student 
life,  and  especially  at  class  reunions  and  at  com- 
mencement times. 

No  thoughtful  man  would  discourage  athletics  in 
the  life  of  the  young  man  anywhere.  But  every 
earnest  man  to-day  does  realize  that,  in  connection 
with  college  life,  athletics  are  allowed  too  much  con- 
trol, and  that  the  authorities  of  the  colleges  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  excess.  College  authorities  have 
been  responsible  for  the  appearance  on  college  teams 
of  men  whose  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications 
alone  would  not  fit  them  for  entrance  to  the  college. 

These  athletes  have  been  allowed  to  so  control  as 
to  ignore  other  vital  interests.  [Seventh-day]  has 
often  become  the  day  for  the  ball  game,  so  that  the 
Sabbath  could  be  used  not  only  for  the  journey  homey 
but  for  sobering  off  the  carousals  of  [Seventh-day) 
afternoon  and  night.  There  is  no  time  when  the 
chapel  exercises  are  so  poorly  attended  as  after  a 
vigorous  football  game,  especially  in  the  winning 
college.  The  bacchanalian  scenes  of  college  which 
our  author  would  cover  with  the  robe  of  charity,  re- 
fuse to  be  concealed.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  the 
large  portion  of  our  young  men  are  ruined  by  these 
things.  If  this  were  so,  then  the  colleges  should  be 
shut  up  forthwith.  But  the  number  of  choice  young 
men  ruined  in  college  is  far  too  large  to  be  passed 
off  with  lightness.  .  .  .  The  fine  quality  of  the 
youth  which  the  nation  gives  to  the  college  makes 
the  responsibility  of  the  college  to  return  a  noble 
product  all  the  greater.  Since  the  college  receives 
the  best  material  of  the  nation,  she  ought  to  give 
the  best  product;  but  she  docs  not.  When  a  fai  her 
exercises  his  best  care  over  his  son,  puts  him  through 
long  process  of  preparation,  provides  the  means  for 
him  to  go  to  college,  and  turns  him  over  to  the  care 
of  the  college  at  extreme  expense,  and  then,  after 
four  years,  has  him  sent  back  a  ruin  and  a  wreck, 
it  will  not  be  at  all  strange  if  that  father  is  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  too  much  vicious  excitement,  in 
college,  for  which  the  college  authorities  are  re- 
sponsible. 

Prof.  Van  Dyke  is  inclined  to  think  lightly  of  the 
carousals  in  connection  with  college  reunions. 
There  are  men  of  good  judgment  and  much  patience 
all  over  this  country  who  have  attended  these  re- 
unions, who  know  that  they  are  shameful  in  their 
debauchery.  Men  attend  them  and  become  drunk- 
en, and  men  of  high  standing,  among  them  college 
presidents  and  members  of  the  faculty,  attend  them, 
and  while  they  may  not  become  intoxicated  them- 
selves, they  drink  with  the  drunken,  and  by  ac- 
quiescence are  partakers  in  the  evil  deeds. 

There  is  no  use  for  college  men  to  whitewash  the 
wrong,  or  to  longer  apologize  for  these  things.  They 
should  be  exposed  and  condemned  everywhere. 
The  nation  demands  it,  and  the  college  which  does 
not  wake  up  to  the  demand  must  count  on  a  fall 
as  the  sequence  of  its  own  pride.  Public  opinion 
and  civil  enactment,  will  support  the  authorities 
in  the  suppression  of  this  evil. 

Intoxicating  drinks  in  all  their  forms  should  be 
abolished  from  the  college  and  its  vicinity,  as  much 
as  they  arc  from  railroads,  and  from  the  army,  and 
other  places  where  men  congregate  in  great  numbers. 
The  destruction  of  young  men  costs  the  nation  too 
much  to  allow  it  to  go  on  under  any  cover  or  excuse. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
faculties  of  our  colleges  are  not  authority  on  their 
moral  conditions.  The  students  themselves  know 
more,  and  the  janitors  and  corporals  could  give  the 
faculties  many  facts  which  they  do  not  now  know. 

Prof.  Van  Dyke  talks  much  about  the  campus, 
but  that  is  not  the  place  to  learn  the  life  of  the 
college.  When  a  man  shows  his  sin  on  the  campus, 
he  has  become  pretty  low,  and  will  soon  be  dis- 
patched by  both  faculty  and  students.  It  is  in  the 
dormitories  and  the  clubs  where  evil  finds  its  nesting 
place. — Editorial  in  The  Presbyterian. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — It  is  stated  that  the  ship 
canal  now  being  dug  across  Cape  Cod  is  to  shorten 
the  sea  route  between  New  York  and  Boston  and 
other  Northern  ports.  This  waterway,  to  be 
completed  in  about  two  years,  will  be  a  tidewater 
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channel  with  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  while 
it  will  very  materially  lessen  the  time  of  the  trip 
between  the  great  cities,  its  greatest  worth  will  be 
in  saving  life  by  enabling  vessels  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  Cape  Cod  shoals,  upon  which  many 
a  ship  has  been  wrecked. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  the  9th  inst. 
says,  in  reference  to  a  great  flood  which  has  recently 
occurred  there:  "A  stage  of  31.3  feet  was  reached. 
It  was  the  greatest  flood  in  history,  occurring  in 
this  month,  and  the  third  biggest  flood  that  ever 
visited  Pittsburgh.  The  water  covered  seven  or 
eight  square  miles  of  the  city,  closed  scores  of  mills 
and  factories,  stopped  elevators  in  sky-scrapers, 
threw  thousands  out  of  work  temporarily  and 
turned  hundreds  out  of  their  homes,  made  train  and 
trolley  schedules  useless  and  did  damage  that  will 
run  into  $1,000,000." 

It  was  stated  from  Washington  on  the  9th  inst.: 
"It  is  likely,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment, to  be  only  a  short  time  until  books  and 
other  printed  matter,  now  handled  as  third  class 
mail  at  eight  cents  a  pound,  will  be  made  mailable 
as  parcel  post  matter.  Steps  have  been  taken 
to  induce  Congress  so  to  amend  the  parcel  post 
act  as  to  permit  printed  matter  to  be  sent.  In 
line  with  this  idea,  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock 
decided  to-day  that  senders  of  parcel  post  packages 
containing  merchandise  might  inclose  printed  matter 
descriptive  of  the  contents  without  affecting  their 
classification." 

Prof.  Willis  T.  Moore,  chief  of  the  weather 
bureau  of  Washington,  lately  said  at  Trenton,  N.  J.: 
"It  is  possible  to  forecast  the  weather  for  a  week  in 
advance  through  the  high  degree  of  efficiency  that 
has  been  attained  by  the  United  States  Weather 
Department.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Government  will  send 
aviators  into  the  air  to  an  altitude  of  two  miles  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temperature,  with 
a  view  to  facilitating  the  work  of  the  service." 

A  despatch  of  the  6th  inst.  from  Washington 
says:  "The  latest  estimate  of  the  population  of 
continental  United  States  places  the  figures  at 
96,496,000  on  First  Month  1.  This  figure  was 
used  by  the  Treasury  Department  experts  in  de- 
termining that  of  the  total  money  in  circulation  in 
the  country  on  that  date  the  amount  per  capita 
was  $34.72." 

In  commenting  on  the  recent  case  of  lynching  in 
Coatesville,  Governor  Tener  has  said  in  a  message 
to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania:  "I  believe  that 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  should  be  invoked 
with  respect  to  the  Borough  of  Coatesville,  and  that 
her  charter  be  taken  away.  Governmental  func- 
tions were  given  her  as  an  arm  of  the  State,  but  she 
has  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  her.  People  of 
this  borough  by  fomenting  murder  and  consorting 
with  murderers  have  not  only  violated  the  laws  and 
obstructed  the  administration  of  justice  but  in  my 
judgment  have  forfeited  the  high  privilege  of  further 
acting  as  a  governmental  agency  of  the  State.  I 
therefore  recommend  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
legislation  providing  for  the  dissolution  of  boroughs, 
to  the  end  that  State  agencies  like  the  borough  of 
Coatesville,  which  set  the  laws  at  defiance  and 
outrage  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth, 
may  be  obliterated  from  among  her  orderly  muni- 
cipalities." 

The  Industrial  Accidents  Commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Tener  of  Pennsylvania,  says  in  its 
report:  "It  may  be  stated,  with  fair  exactness,  that 
twenty  per  cent,  of  all  factory  accidents  are  pri- 
marily due  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  or 
of  those  representing  him  in  positions  of  super- 
intendence; that  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  chiefly 
due  to  the  negligence  of  the  injured  man  himself; 
that  twenty  per  cent,  are  due  to  the  negligence  of 
a  co-employe  of  the  injured  man,  while  thirty-five 
per  cent,  are  due  to  what  may  be  called  the  hazard 
of  the  industry." 

In  New  York  City  a  strike  has  lately  occurred. 
On  the  9th  inst.  it  was  stated:  "To-day's  strike 
brings  the  total  of  strikers  in  the  ladies'  and  men's 
garment  industries,  according  to  the  union's  figures, 
to  140,000.  The  completion  of  the  strike  campaign 
will  see  200,000  strikers  in  the  field,  the  union 
officials  declare,  all  demanding  better  wages  and 
better  working  conditions.  Strong  influences  are 
at  work,  it  was  rumored,  to  bring  about  a  hurried 
settlement  of  the  strike  in  the  men's  garment 
industry." 

A  request  has  been  made  by  Methodist  and 


Presbyterian  ministers  that  the  publication  of  the 
Public  Ledger  in  this  city  on  the  First-day  of  the 
week  be  discontinued. 

In  a  recent  meeting  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  it  was  stated  that: 
"During  the  past  year  a  special  poultry  census 
was  taken  in  the  State,  revealing  that  the  poultry 
industry  has  a  valuation  of  more  than  $4,000,000. 
The  president  showed  that  the  number  of  cows 
and  the  production  of  milk  in  this  State  are  de- 
creasing. Owing  to  the  high  price  of  cattle,  high 
cost  of  feed,  low  price  of  milk  and  danger  of  tuber- 
culosis, many  farmers  cannot  be  induced  to  raise 
their  own  cows.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  president  were :  A  summer  course  at  the  State 
Agricultural  School  for  school  teachers  to  extend 
the  teaching  to  the  rural  schools;  wider  adoption 
of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools 
to  lead  the  people  back  to  the  soil." 

It  was  stated  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  the  8th 
inst.  that  $25,000,000  was  the  amount  fixed  to-day 
by  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the  loss  sustained 
by  citrus  fruit  growers  in  the  three  days'  freeze 
ending  this  morning.  Other  estimates  run  as  high 
as  $40,000,000.  The  Weather  Bureau  assured 
growers  that  to-morrow  morning  would  mark  the 
end  of  the  necessity  of  burning  smudges  in  the 
groves. 

In  Pittsburgh  a  very  heavy  rainfall  has  occurred. 
On  the  12th  inst.  it  was  reported:  "There  are  several 
miles  of  streets  under  water.  The  police  depart- 
ment flood  squad  is  out  in  skiffs  rendering  aid  where 
it  is  needed.  Hundreds  of  families  who  had  just 
returned  to  their  homes  after  the  recent  flood  have 
been  turned  out  again.  Many  families  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  their  homes  in  Louisville,  etc." 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  7th 
inst.  says:  "Ever  since  peace  negotiations  began, 
representatives  of  the  Powers  in  Constantinople 
have  striven  to  persuade  the  Ottoman  Government 
to  make  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  allies, 
and  have  counseled  the  surrender  of  Adrianople. 
The  threats  of  the  Young  Turks  and  the  military 
party  have  made  futile  these  efforts  of  diplomacy. 
The  hope  of  peace  rests  on  the  Powers,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  united  in 
their  determination  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties, and  that  in  Constantinople  they  will  speak 
with  an  open  voice." 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  of  the  6th  says:  "Wireless 
communication  was  established  yesterday  by  en- 
gineers of  the  University  of  Halle  between  the 
station  at  Norldeich,  near  the  North  Sea,  and  a 
balloon  soaring  to  an  altitude  of  four  and  a  half 
miles.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  on  record 
that  audible  signals  have  been  transmitted  to  such 
a  height." 

Very  severe  storms  were  experienced  in  Great 
Britain  on  the  11th  and  12th  insts.  There  were 
many  wrecks  of  small  craft,  attended  by  loss  of 
lives,  and  coast  shipping  was  considerably  damaged. 
In  the  north  of  England  the  storm  is  reported  to 
have  been  of  great  severity,  lasting  thirty-three 
hours. 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "The  Servian  Govern- 
ment to-day  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  This  action  is  regarded  in  all  quarters  as  a 
notable  step  in  the  direction  of  peace.  The  Europe- 
an Powers  were  officially  informed  of  this  decision 
to-day,  Servia  announcing  as  proof  of  her  willing- 
ness to  make  sacrifices  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
peace  that  she  had  decided  to  remove  her  troops 
from  the  Adriatic  coast  immediately  after  peace 
had  been  concluded.  The  Servian  Government 
hopes  that  Europe  will  take  this  evidence  of  its 
moderation  into  account  and  will  not  ask  other 
sacrifices  which  would  possibly  be  beyond  the  power 
of  Servia  to  make." 

On  Seventh  Month  15,  1912,  the  national  in- 
surance act,  which  provides  sick  benefits  for  14,000,- 
000  people,  went  into  effect  in  Great  Britain.  It 
stipulates  that,  with  some  exceptions,  all  employed 
persons  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  seventy 
must  contribute  their  quota  by  the  purchase  of 
tax  stamps  at  the  time  of  the  payment  of  wages. 
Employers,  also,  are  bound  to  purchase  these 
stamps. 

A  despatch  from  Shanghai  of  the  10th  says: 
"Thirty-nine  lepers  recently  were  put  to  death  in 
an  atrocious  manner  by  order  of  the  provincial 
authorities  of  Nanning,  province  of  Kwangsi. 
The  sufferers  from  the  dread  disease  first  were  shot 
and  then  their  bodies  were  burned  in  a  huge  trench. 


At  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  lepers  were  drive 
into  a  pit  and  shot  and  the  pyre  was  lighted  an  I 
their  bodies  burned  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crown 
The  authorities  offered  rewards  for  the  discovery  <| 
other  lepers,  and  this  resulted  in  the  shooting  ( 
another  man  afflicted  with  the  disease." 


NOTICES. 

The  appointed  time  for  holding  the  next  meetin' 
at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  will  be  next  First-day,  Firs 
Month  19th,  at  3.45  p.  m. 


Under  the  care  of  a  Committee  appointed  b 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  an  appointed  meetin! 
will  be  held  in  the  West  Chester  Friends'  Meeting! 
house,  on  First-day,  First  Month  19th,  1913,  at  2.3 
p.  m.    All  interested  are  invited. 


When  consulting  Friends'  Religious  and  Morel 
Almanac,  as  to  the  hour  when  meetings  convent | 
Friends  will  note  that  Woodbury  Monthly  Meetinl 
is  now  held  at  8  p.  m.,  and  the  Meetings  for  Worshi I 
on  both  First  and  Fourth-days  at  10  A.  M. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  is  hel  l 
at  10  a.  m. 

Margarite  Paradon,  daughter  of  our  lat 
Friend,  Jules  Paradon,  of  Nimes,  France,  is  no\| 
living  in  America  and  would  like  to  have  a  plac  i 
in  some  Friend's  family  as  governess  or  mother' 
helper  or  as  teacher  of  French.  She  has  hacj 
long  experience  in  Friends'  families  in  England 
Any  one  wishing  information  may  address  Ruf  u( 
M.  Jones,  Haverford,  Pa. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wil 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m. 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  far< 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  eacl 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wes 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  "Friends'  Educa-] 
tional  Association"  at  the  Friends'  Select  School,,' 
140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  First  Month; 
25th,  at  2.30  p.  m. 

PROGRAM. 

"The  Deeper  Life  of  Our  Friends'  Schools  anc 

Colleges." 

SPEAKERS. 

L.  Hollingsworth  Wood, 

George  L.  Jones, 

J.  Henry  Scattergood. 

DISCUSSION. 

All  interested  are  cordially  invited. 

D.  Lawrence  Burgess, 

Business  Manager. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Library  : — 

Alcott — Jo's  Boys. 

Browning — Welsh  Settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 
Eberlein  &  Lippincott — Colonial  Homes  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Ellis— 1000  Mythological  Characters. 
Nitobe — Japanese  Nation. 
Speer — Men  Who  Were  Found  Faithful. 
White — Land  of  Footprints. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (First  Month 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 

J 


20th  to  25th) : 
Philadelphia  for  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street 
below  Market,  Fourth-day,  First  Month  22nd, 
at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  First 

Month  22nd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Fourth-day,  First  Month 

22nd,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  23rd,  at 
7.30  p.  m. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  First  Month 
23rd,  at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 
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Two  Addresses.* 

(Concluded  from  page  226.) 

Many  of  us  have  heard  the  expression, 
-"It  is  somewhat  in  the  cross,  but  I  shall 
50  to  meeting  this  morning,  for  we  must 
[eep  the  meeting  up."  Now  this  is  a 
eason  for  attending  a  religious  meeting;  to 
>e  influenced  by  no  higher  motive  or  to 
lave  no  better  incentive  for  attendance 
loes  not  indicate  a  rich  appreciation  of 
vhat  the  meeting  is  or  should  be  to  us;  still, 
ittendance  from  such  a  motive  is  better 
han  no  attendance  at  all. 

The  strong  central  thought  of  the  two 
iddresses  we  have  now  under  review  is  the 
;reat  value  of  the  Friends'  Meeting  for 
vorship,  carried  on  in  the  most  simple, 
lemocratic  spirit,  God-owned  and  not  man- 
;overned;  a  meeting  for  Divine  worship 
vherein  the  living  presence  of  the  Master 
s  known  because  it  is  felt,  and  from  which 
:very  attender  should  go  away  at  the  end 
)f  the  hour,  not  as  a  wheel  that  has  made 
)ne  more  revolution  in  its  history  and  has 
nade  no  advance,  but  because  the  meeting 
las  been  to  us  the  place  "where  the  worship 
<ve  render  and  the  life  we  receive  are  parts 
}f  a  fellowship  of  worship  and  of  life  which 
:omes  to  the  meeting  as  a  whole  and  finds 
its  natural  expression  through  the  lips  of 
)ne  and  another  as  the  Spirit  touches  them 
0  utterance." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  loudest  call  of 
he  present  to  all  of  us  is  away  from  the 
leadness  of  forms  that  have  much  of  man's 
ngenuity  stamped  upon  them,  and  just  as 
nuch  away  from  the  dry  bones  of  indiffer- 
;nce  and  self-righteousness,  back  to  that 

*The  Message  and  Mission  of  Quakerism,  by 
Vm.  C.  Braithwaite  and  Henry  T.  Hodgkin.  For 
ale.  by  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1010  Arch  Street, 
'hiladelphia.   Price  60c. 


spirit  of  public  worship  which  the  Early 
Friends  professed  and  practised.  From 
this  as  a  central  power  there  must  radiate 
influences  that  will  help  to  leaven  the  lump 
of  the  world's  problems. 

This  thought  must  be  our  background  as 
we  take  up  the  second  of  the  two  addresses, 
"The  Contribution  of  Friends  to  the 
Life  and  Work  of  the  Church."  Do  not 
allow  the  thought  to  creep  in  that  for  the 
title,  The  Society  of  Friends,  we  can  sub- 
stitute a  title  like  this, — "A  Club  for  the 
Betterment  of  our  Fellows."  There  is  no 
such  thought  in  the  paper.  Only  as  we 
become  engrafted  into  the  "  true  vine,"  and 
receive  our  nourishment  from  it,  can  we 
partake  of  the  living  stream  that  flows  from 
it.  It  is  the  old  Quaker  call, — the  life; 
let  that  abound  and  like  the  vine  and  the 
branches  in  the  parable,  the  fruits  will  be 
manifest  on  the  branches  because  of  the  life. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  address  puts 
and  answers  the  questions, — What  have 
been  and  what  shall  be  the  contributions 
of  Friends  to  the  work  of  the  church  militant 
and  toward  meeting  and  solving  the  world's 
problems  ? 

We  can  dismiss  with  a  few  sentences  the 
backward  look  over  our  attainments.  They 
have  already  been  dwelt  upon  too  long  and 
too  often  for  our  real  advance  in  humility. 
They  are  summed  up  under  five  heads: 

(1)  The  Society  has  placed  such  a  strong 
impress  upon  the  necessity  for  a  vital,  in- 
ward experience  of  religion,  that  very  many 
who  have  not  accepted  Quakerism  as  their 
profession  have  through  this  Ouaker-taught- 
principle  known  a  richer  personal  experience 
of  the  indwelling  power. 

(2)  The  Quaker  was  the  apostle  of 
toleration  in  an  age  that  threw  off  one  yoke 
of  bondage  only  to  take  on  another.  It  was 
a  glorious  gift  to  bestow,  it  is  a  priceless 
heritage  that  came  with  no  little  sacrifice 
of  natural  powers.  It  is  engrafted  upon 
our  organic  life  as  a  Society,  and  where  we 
have  deviated  from  its  spirit,  we  have  lost 
the  ancient  way-marks.  It  is  a  lesson  that 
the  world  has  not  learned  in  full,  but  it  has 
profited  by  the  lessons  taught  it  during  the 
past  250  years. 

(3)  The  universality  of  God's  love  the 
Quaker  accepted  in  its  most  practical  form, 
and  he  became  and  has  continued  to  be  the 


sympathetic  helper  of  other  races.  It  has 
shown  itself  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
Indian  and  toward  Negro  slavery,  and  now 
manifests  itself  in  the  work  that  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  is  winning  hundreds  to  the 
simple  faith  of  our  forefathers  in  foreign 
lands.  Surely  such  names  as  Penn,  and 
Woolman,  and  Whittier  stand  as  fitting 
companions  to  other  names  which  a  later 
generation  may  write  beside  them. 

(4)  The  Quaker  has  contributed  beyond 
his  measure  to  that  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  which  ranks  first  for  Christian 
character.  The  Society  has  furnished  very 
few  leaders,  but  it  has  created  a  type,  who, 
in  social  and  business  relations,  wherever 
they  have  lived,  have  stood  for  honesty 
above  policy,  and  who  would  balance  the 
debit  and  credit  sides  of  their  business  ledgers 
with  the  same  scrupulousness  as  they  would 
their  private  concerns.  So  marked  a  char- 
acteristic has  this  become  that  for  a  Friend 
to  stoop  to  a  lower  level  in  his  business,  calls 
down  upon  him  more  pronounced  accusation 
than  is  heaped  upon  another  whose  name 
may  not  be  associated  with  so  high  a  pro- 
fession. 

(5)  In  the  great  philanthropic  move- 
ments that  have  followed  each  other  during 
the  past  250  years,  Friends  have  taken  a 
part  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  number. 
They  have  not  been  lavish  givers,  for  with 
a  few  exceptions  they  have  not  had  the 
wealth  to  give,  but  they  have  contributed 
what  was  of  prime  importance  along  with 
the  money  gift,  an  ability  to  grasp  the 
situation,  and  to  take  an  all-round  view 
of  the  question,  based,  it  is  true,  oftener  on 
their  rigid  adherence  to  what  they  felt  to  be 
right  than  on  any  thought-out  policy  of 
action. 

These  five  that  have  just  been  outlined 
may  not  include  all  the  great  contributions 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  the  past,  but 
no  complete  classification  would  exclude 
them,  and  even  were  they  all,  they  would 
constitute  no  small  contribution  to  the 
common  weal. 

Turning  from  the  historic  question  to 
the  one  of  more  importance  to  us,  the 
question  of  the  future,  but  with  this  historic 
background,  without  which  the  forward 
look  must  be  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory, 
these  are   the   seven   contributions  that 
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Henry  T.  Hodgkin  says  we  should  expect 
from  the  Society  of  Friends.  Quite  one- 
third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  these;  our 
presentation  must  be  most  meagre;  we  would 
be  glad  if  it  would  incite  many  to  carefully 
read  the  addresses  in  full,  and  in  passing  we 
would  endorse  a  plan  that  has  been  adopted 
in  at  least  one  rather  select  company  of 
Friends,  to  read  the  book  and  discuss  the 
problems  suggested,  this  would  give  profit- 
able employment  for  at  least  four  evenings. 

(1)  The  materialistic  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  not  less  manifest  to-day 
that  we  have  advanced  a  decade  into  the 
next  century.  Modern  invention  during 
the  past  fifty  years  has  made  mankind  more 
of  a  unit  than  all  the  centuries  that  have 
gone  before  have  done.  As  one  result  the 
Christianizing  of  the  so-called  pagan  races 
has  become  a  problem  that  never  before 
confronted  the  Christian  world  as  it  faces 
it  now.  What  is  the  Quaker  contribution 
to  this  in  connection  with  the  materialistic 
philosophy  that  seems  attractive  to  men 
who  have  been  either  trained  under  other 
religions  or  have  known  no  religion  at  all? 
It  is  a  wonderful  contribution;  to  quote 
direct  from  the  address:  "The  world  needs 
a  body  of  persons  who  stand  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  God  deals  directly  with  every 
soul  of  man,  ever  challenging  the  spirit  of 
man  to  rest  in  nothing  short  of  direct  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  God." 

(2)  The  modern  spirit  is  one  of  hurry 
and  it  is  over-exacting  in  its  demands  upon 
human  energy.  What  have  we  to  offer 
to  an  age  such  as  this?  To  quote  without 
further  enlargement,  H.  T.  H.  says:  "1 
recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
most  prominent  religious  leaders  in  this 
country  in  which  he  said:  'This  morning 
I  attended  the  old  Friends'  meeting  here  in 
Philadelphia  and  was  much  refreshed  in 
spirit.  I  believe  we  must  have  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Friends  if  we  are  to  save  North 
American  Christianity.'" 

(3)  We  have  in  our  scheme  for  conducting 
a  business  meeting,  a  pattern  that  the 
world  needs  and  needs  now.  There  is  a  loud 
call  and  a  far  call  for  a  reorganizing  of 
church  and  state  along  lines  of  democracy. 
There  are  two  things  to  offer  to  an  old  civili- 
zation that  is  about  to  throw  off  forms  that 
she,  at  least,  feels  herself  to  have  outgrown. 
One,  the  system  that  obtains  in  many 
churches  where  a  few  virtually  plan  for  and 
rule  the  many;  the  other,  where  the  popular 
vote  is  accepted  as  the  synonym  of  the  right. 
These  both  ignore  the  wholesome  practice, 
which  if  not  expressed,  is  at  least  implied 
in  the  Quaker,  Discipline,  that  often  in  the 
expressions  of  the  minority  of  a  Friends' 


meeting,  representing  as  we  designate  it, 
"the  weight  of  the  meeting,"  is  to  be  ex- 
perienced the  directing  hand  of  God.  In 
corporate  as  in  individual  matters,  the  world 
needs  the  lesson  we  are  in  a  position  his- 
torically to  teach.  Very  serious  problems 
have  been  discussed  and  decided  in  Friends' 
meetings  on  this  plan,  as  we  all  very  well 
know;  the  mistakes  from  delay  and  over- 
caution  have  been  very  few,  the  errors  from 
inaction  may  not  have  been,  but  that  is 
another  matter. 

(4)  The  world  needs  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  are  so  far  willing  to  be  idealists 
that  they  will  sacrifice  all  for  their  ideals. 
Almost  nothing  that  comes  up  for  decision 
but  involves  the  principle  of  compromise. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  compromise  or  no 
compromise  with  any  of  us;  he  who  claims 
he  is  not  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise knows  not  whereof  he  talks.  What 
we  ask  for  and  all  we  have  a  right  to  ask  for 
is  that  the  spirit  in  every  case  be  subordina- 
ted to  that  higher  Spirit  which  says  "this 
is  the  Way,"  and  yielding  obedience  follow 
in  that  way.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  had 
a  wonderful  record  in  this  line;  it  has  a 
history  to  look  back  to,  a  present  experience 
to  support  it,  and  the  church  at  large  needs 
to  learn  the  lesson. 

(5)  Our  contribution  to  the  modern 
movement  for  the  enlargement  of  woman's 
sphere  dates  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Society. 
One  needs  only  to  attend  conferences  where 
the  old  Quaker  idea  does  not  maintain, 
and  he  will  find  how  deep-seated  and  seem- 
ingly fundamental  are  some  of  the  prejudices 
which  we  know  nothing  about.  When  the 
history  of  the  Emancipation  of  Woman 
shall  be  written,  there  will  be  interesting 
chapters  on  Women's  Colleges,  Women 
Rulers,  Women  Suffrage,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
among  them,  if  the  history  be  true  to  life, 
there  will  be  the  statement  that  long  ago 
the  Friends  recognized  that  "the  consecrated 
womanhood  in  her  midst  can  contribute  to 
her  life,  and  the  church  needs  to  give  women 
the  fullest  opportunity  to  make  that  con- 
tribution." 

(6)  One  of  the  avowed  missions  of  the 
Church  has  always  been  to  extend  the  hand 
of  help  to  those  who  are  down.  That  she 
has  in  large  measure  failed  to  do  so  no  one 
questions.  The  success  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  been  far  from  phenomenal  in 
this  particular.  But  we  have  reached  a 
transitional  phase  in  the  problem.  The 
signs  of  the  times  are  that  the  man  who  is 
down  is  going  to  come  up.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  great  problem  of  the  present  and 
of  the  immediate  future.  What  agencies 
are  to  contribute  to  this?    The  Church 


offers  her  aid  and  it  proves  often  effectiv 
But  to  the  man  who  is  helped,  the  free-w: 
offering  of  his  brother  yields  larger  retun 
than  the  offer  of  him  who  is  paid  to  do  tl 
job.  God's  greatest  agency  for  the  coi 
version  of  souls  is  the  minister;  Friends  ha^ 
done  not  a  little  to  break  down  the  barrii 
that  many  would  place  between  the  clerj 
and  the  laymen,  we  have  this  still  to  coi 
tribute,  for  "the  Church  needs  to  be  r 
minded  perpetually  that  the  ministry  is  n« 
the  work  of  a  class  but  of  all,  and  that  tl 
service  of  Christ  is  not  a  profession  but 
free-will  offering." 

(7)  We  do  not  have  to  read  far  in  01 
present  day  periodical  literature  to  gathj 
that  Friends,  like  others,  are  awake  to  tl 
spirit  of  question  concerning  the  Scripture 
Such  a  questioning  spirit  has  doubtle 
always  existed,  but  it  has  never  been  mo 
invidious  than  it  is  to-day.  It  would  see 
that  the  ground  held  by  the  Early  Frienc 
and  so  clearly  stated  by  some  of  them,  we 
the  only  ground  that  could  command  tl 
assent  of  the  two  wings  in  the  mode: 
controversy.  This  is  not  an  argument  f 
the  one  view  or  the  other,  but  the  simp 
statement  that  Friends  offer  to  the  Christu 
churches  of  every  denomination  the  broade 
and  surest  platform  concerning  the  Scri 
tures;  the  disciple  of  literal  interpretatk 
and  the  disciple  of  "higher  criticism"  a 
find  in  Robert  Barclay  and  Richard  Clarid 
a  common  ground. 

D.  H.  F. 


GOD'S  ANVIL. 

"  Pain's  furnace-heat  within  me  quivers, 
God's  breath  upon  the  flame  doth  blow 
And  all  my  heart  in  anguish  shivers, 

And  trembles  at  the  fiery  glow. 
And  yet  I  whisper,  'As  God  will!' 
And  in  his  hottest  fire  hold  still. 

"He  comes,  and  lays  my  heart,  all  heated, 
On  the  hard  anvil,  minded  so 

Into  his  own  fair  shape  to  beat  it 

With  his  great  hammer,  blow  on  blow; 

And  yet  I  whisper,  'As  God  will!' 

And  at  his  heaviest  blows  hold  still. 

"He  takes  my  softened  heart  and  beats  it; 

The  sparks  fly  off  at  every  blow. 
He  turns  it  o'er  and  o'er,  and  heats  it, 

And  lets  it  cool,  and  makes  it  glow. 
And  yet  I  whisper,  'As  God  will!' 
And  in  his  mighty  hand  hold  still. 

"Why  should  I  murmur?  for  the  sorrow 
Thus  only  longer-lived  would  be; 

Its  end  may  come,  and  will,  to-morrow, 
When  God  has  done  his  work  in  me. 

So  I  say,  trusting,  'As  God  will!' 

And,  trusting  to  the  end,  hold  still. 

"He  kindles  for  my  profit  purely 
Affliction's  glowing,  fiery  brand; 
And  all  his  heaviest  blows  are  surely 

Inflicted  by  a  Master-hand. 
So  I  say,  praying,  As  God  will!' 
And  hope  in  him,  and  suffer  still!" 

— Julius  Sturm 


Religion  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  b 
a  matter  of  life. — Miller. 
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Selections  From  the  Proceedings  of 
the  General  Meeting  of  Australian 
Friends,  in  The  Australian  Friend. 

The  Clerk  having  read  a  minute  from 
Sydney  Monthly  Meeting  relating  to  Queens- 
land Friends, 

Joseph  Dixon  (Qld.)  referred  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  at  the  last  Gen- 
eral Meeting  to  advise  respecting  the  organi- 
zation of  Queensland  Friends,  and  said 
that,  acting  upon  advice  given  subsequently 
by  that  Committee,  a  conference  was  held 
in  Brisbane,  when  this  question  was  care- 
fully considered.  There  are  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  way,  the  greatest  of  them  being 
the  distances  between  the  several  established 
meetings.  All  realize  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  and  are  willing  to 
shoulder  the  burden  in  order  to  help  each 
other.  Two  or  three  are  opposed  to  the 
suggested  organization;  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  Queensland  Friends  are  unani- 
mous in  desiring  a  Monthly  Meeting. 

Robert  Walton  (Qld.)  said  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Monthly  Meeting  as  proposed 
will  benefit  the  Southern  Queenslanders; 
yet  it  will  scarcely  affect  the  Northerners. 
He  had  signed  the  request  and  hoped  it 
would  be  granted;  but  Friends  who  reside 
in  other  parts  of  Australasia  can  hardly 
realize  the  distances  to  be  traveled.  Fran- 
cis Hopkins  wrote  twice  urging  him  to 
attend  the  Brisbane  Conference.  The  meet- 
ing was  important;  but  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  him  to  get  two  weeks'  holiday 
and  travel  2,200  miles  for  one  day's  con- 
ference. 

"5th  minute  of  Sydney  Monthly  Meeting 
held  Seventh  Month  9,  19 12. 

The  report  of  the  Queensland  Conference 
of  Friends  held  at  Brisbane,  Fourth  Month 
5,  191 2,  has  now  come  before  us.  The  report 
so  far  as  it  concerns  this  meeting  is  as 
follows : — 

'Minute  5.  It  was  agreed  to  form  a 
Six  Months'  Meeting  for  Queensland,  with 
powers  of  a  Monthly  Meeting,  to  consist 
of  Preparative  Meetings  in  the  various 
centres;  such  Meeting  to  meet  annually  in 
Brisbane,  and  the  alternate  six  months  in 
one  of  the  other  centres. 

'Minute  6.  Our  Friend  Joseph  Dixon 
was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Six  Months' 
Meeting,  and  Amy  Riebe,  Assistant  Clerk. 

'The  report  was  endorsed  by  the  signa- 
tures of  nearly  all  Friends  residing  in  Queens- 
land, to  the  number  of  28,  distributed  thus: 
Rockhampton,  13;  Toowoomba, 8;  Brisbane, 
5;  Nambour,  1  and  Palmwoods  v.' 

"We  recommend  to  the  General  Meeting 
that  the  desire  of  Queensland  Friends  as 
hereby  expressed  be  granted,  and  that  a 
Six  Months'  Meeting  for  Queensland,  pos- 
sessing the  status  of  a  Monthly  Meeting, 
be  organized  under  such  conditions  as  it 
(The  General  Meeting)  may  determine." 

William  Cooper, 

Clerk. 

[The  recommendation  was  approved.] 
State  of  the  Society. 

J.  Eliott  Thorp  (Eng.)  said  that  the 
thought  of  throwing  ourselves  into  the 
deep  had  been  much  with  him.    It  is  when 


we  are  forgetting  ourselves,  and  when  our 
Meetings  are  revitalized,  that  we  are  serving 
our  country  in  truest  patriotism.  .  .  . 
Continuing,  he  said  that,  in  the  stress  and 
hurry  of  work,  hastiness  and  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  others  enter  into  our  lives, 
and  we  lose  the  grace  of  Christ.  We 
should  jealously  maintain  the  attitude  of 
reverence  and  love,  which  he  felt  should 
pervade  our  meetings  for  discipline,  as  well 
as  those  more  definitely  set  apart  for  wor- 
ship. When  the  Clerk  is  writing  the 
minutes,  the  time  should  be  used  for  silent 
worship,  and  all  whispered  conversation 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  Referring 
to  one  of  the  reports  which  stated  that 
Scripture  was  regularly  read  and  a  hymn 
sung  at  the  close  of  the  Meeting,  he  deplored 
the  interruption  in  meetings  for  worship 
caused  by  the  turning  of  leaves  in  Bibles 
or  hymn  books.  He  should  be  very  jealous 
of  anything  likely  to  weaken  the  impression 
that  both  meetings  for  worship  and  business 
are  held  in  dependence  upon  Christ.  In 
conclusion,  he  drew  attention  to  the  grievous 
harm  which  may  be  done  by  careless  talk 
of  one  another. 

Harriet  Fryer  (S.  A.)  told  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  a  little  girl  in  Guildford,  England, 
who  went  alone  (her  family  being  ill)  to 
Fourth-day  Meeting.  A  workingman  came 
in  and  sat  through  the  Meeting  with  her. 
She  realized  the  saving  presence  of  the 
invisible  God;  and  turning  to  the  man  said, 
"  Friend,  I  hope  thou  hast  found  peace." 
He  replied,  "  Yes,  I  have."  Continuing, 
Harriet  Fryer  remarked  that  she  agreed 
with  Eliott  Thorp  we  do  not  want  to  take 
our  Bibles  to  meeting,  disturbing  others  by 
turning  over  the  leaves;  but  we  want  to 
practically  demonstrate  our  belief  in  God's 
power  and  willingness  to  meet  with  us  and 
speak  to  our  need. 

Alice  J.  Bell  (Tas.)  would  like  to  support 
previous  speakers — we  often  dissipate  our 
power  of  worship  by  talking  before  we  come 
into  meetings.  She  had  sympathy  with 
Eliott  Thorp's  remarks  respecting  our  con- 
duct during  meetings  for  business.  We 
should,  even  in  a  business  meeting,  try  to 
enter  into  a  spirit  of  worship,  offering  our- 
selves to  God  that  He  may  work  in  us  and 
through  us.  She  felt  that  our  young 
Friends  might  more  often  have  a  word  for 
us  if  they  were  faithful;  and  that  we  should 
not  only  say  the  few  words  but  stop  when 
our  message  is  given.  There  must  be  in- 
dividual faithfulness. 

Eric  Todd  (Tas.)  after  twelve  years' 
membership  felt  that  the  Quaker  principles 
represent  the  noblest  truth  given  by  God 
to  man,  and  that  Friends'  mode  of  worship 
is  the  best.  Their  method  of  solemnizing 
marriage  is  most  beautiful.  He  had  ex- 
perienced many  imperfect  meetings,  but 
had  never  found  silent  meetings  imperfect. 
Yet  Quakerism  does  not  consist  in  meetings, 
though  they  are  very  important,  as  in  this 
way  we  get  to  know  and  help  each  other. 
.  .  .  There  are  two  kinds  of  vocal  min- 
istry— exhortation  and  teaching.  Both  have 
their  place,  though  the  latter  is  the  less 
valuable. 

Frederick  Coleman  (S.  A.)  noted  that 
our  reports  omitted  any  reference  to  the 


pastoral  oversight  of  our  isolated  members, 
who  have  a  claim  upon  us  but  are  being 
lost  for  need  of  a  little  more  care  than  they 
receive.  He  endorsed  Mary  Mojinie's  and 
Alice  J.  Bell's  remarks  on  worship.  The 
life  results  from  our  Meetings,  that  we  do 
not  receive  help  from  them  is  largely  our 
own  fault.  It  is  much  easier  to  go  to  any 
other  place  of  worship  and  listen  to  an  ad- 
dress, than  it  is  to  feel  in  a  Friends'  meeting 
the  weight  and  importance  of  our  individual 
responsibility. 

Thomas  Hubbard  (S.  A.)  told  of  the 
impression  made  on  him  by  the  first  meet- 
ing he  attended;  the  silence  was  the  first 
thing  to  appeal  to  him — it  was  eloquent; 
he  felt  the  meeting  was  waiting  for  some- 
thing. A  Friend  spoke  from  the  text, 
"When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth,"  referring  to 
George  Fox's  declaration  that  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  convert  people  but  "  to  bring 
them  back  to  Christ  and  leave  them  there;" 
Thomas  Hubbard  left  that  meeting  satisfied 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  has  a  message 
for  the  world.  When  he  invites  people  to 
a  meeting,  he  tells  them  they  must  take 
something  in  with  them,  if  they  expect  to 
receive — they  must  be  prepared  to  give 
out;  they  must  be  filled  with  the  desire  to 
be  filled,  before  Christ  can  fill  them.  There 
must  be  no  thought  of  criticism;  we  are  not 
all  talkers,  but  we  can  all  employ  the  elo- 
quence of  silent  prayer. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  minute: — 

"We  have  at  this  time  considered,  what, 
under  present  circumstances,  should  be  our 
attitude  to  the  Commonwealth  Defence 
Act  now  in  force.  We  regard  its  institution 
of  Compulsory  Military  training  and  ser- 
vice, with  its  disregard  of  conscience  and  its 
denial  of  parental  rights,  as  subversive  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty. 

We  believe  that  in  many  of  its  provisions, 
and  particularly  in  its  administration  by 
regulations  framed  from  time  to  time  and 
having  the  force  of  law,  it  contains  the  seeds 
of  great  tyranny  and  injustice. 

We  look  forward  to  the  early  repeal  of 
this  retrograde  law,  and  would  encourage 
Friends  everywhere  to  work  together  for 
this  end,  believing  that  as  they  seek  to  fol- 
low the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
will  be  helped  in  their  labors  to  the  advance- 
ment of  God's  Kingdom  of  righteousness 
and  peace  in  the  earth,  and  that  in  due  time 
men  will  come  to  realize  that  national  right- 
eousness is  the  best  and  only  safe  national 
defence.  > 

Meanwhile  we  desire  to  remind  Friends 
that  our  testimony  as  to  war  and  its  rela- 
tionships goes  far  deeper  than  opposition 
to  any  specific  Act  of  Parliament,  and  ask 
them  to  be  careful,  lest,  in  their  association 
with  other  persons  or  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  this  opposition,  our  ancient  testimony 
be  in  any  way  compromised. 

We  direct  that  this  minute  be  forwarded 
to  all  our  Monthly  and  Preparative  Meet- 
ings, and  to  Auckland  Monthly  Meeting  in 
the  hope  that  a  copy  of  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  hand  of  every  member." 

T.  B.  Robson,  Eric  Todd,  Annie  S.  E. 
Thorp,  and  Alice  J.  Bell  approved  of  the 
minute. 
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Samuel  Clemes  (Tas.)  concurring,  said 
he  felt  it  cause  for  thankfulness  that  this 
Meeting  is  so  united  in  readiness  to  suffer 
anything  in  opposing  the  Defence  Legis- 
lation. 

J.  Francis  Mather  (Tas.)  wished  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  that,  looking 
from  the  standpoint  of  fellow  Christians 
(other  than  Friends)  working  in  this  cause, 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the 
Australian  Freedom  League;  but  he  had 
desired  Friends  not  to  leave  their  ministry 
of.  appealing  to  the  religious  conscience 
for  any  other  line  of  action.  It  has 
been  frequently  urged  in  our  Meetings  that 
opponents  of  militarism  are  looking  to  us 
for  leadership;  yet,  at  other  times,  it  is  said 
that  we  do  not,  as  a  Society,  take  an  ade- 
quate part  in  public  affairs,  because  we  have 
no  leaders.  In  this  connection,  he  thought 
Friends  should  give  heed  to  the  criticism 
of  such  a  sympathizer  as  G.  H.  Archibald 
who,  at  one  of  our  meetings  for  worship, 
quoting  the  text — "Let  each  esteem  others 
better  than  themselves" — queried  whether 
there  is  not  a  tendency  amongst  our  members 
to  over-estimate  their  own  importance  and 
the  part  which  Friends  take  in  public  move- 
ments. Continuing,  J.  F.  Mather  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  are  non-Friend  peace 
workers  quite  competent  to  effectively 
organize  and  successfully  work  any  semi- 
political  association.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  very  few  Friend  peace  workers 
to  drive  home  to  the  conscience  of  Aus- 
tralia the  religious  grounds  of  our  protest; 
and  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that 
because  there  are  in  Australia  only  a  few 
active  Friends  (and  these  widely  scattered) 
it  is  of  the  greater  consequence  not  to  dissi- 
pate their  energies.  Political  propagandism 
cannot  be  carried  on,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, without  detriment  to  the  ministry 
specially  our  own.  Situated  as  we  are,  there 
is  not  sufficient  strength  to  work  effectively 
on  both  lines.  And,  seeing  that  at  the  rise 
of  our  Society,  the  service  of  its  preachers 
was  amongst  their  fellow  Christians,  we 
should  prayerfully  consider  whether,  as 
regards  the  subject  now  engaging  our  atten- 
tion, we  shall  not  in  the  end  better  further 
our  cause  if  we  continue  to  proclaim  and 
exemplify  before  them  that  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity which  renders  impossible  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  military  system.  Previous 
speakers  have  wrongly  inferred  that  non- 
acceptance  of  the  lines  urged  by  them  im- 
plies a  do-nothing  policy.  We  differ  mainly 
in  respect  to  the  form  which  our  activities 
should  take.  The  assertion  is  frequently 
made  that  the  Churches  are,  in  this  matter, 
entirely  antagonistic  to  us;  but  an  experience 
of  thirty  years  entitled  him  to  say  that  there 
is  an  increasing  willingness  to  take  the  stand- 
point which  Friends  have  so  long  occupied. 
He  felt  also  that,  now  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, there  rests  upon  us  the  responsibility 
not  to  do  anything  likely  to  delay  the  con- 
summation of  our  hopes.  For,  when  the 
Churches  shall  have  become  fairly  united 
upon  this  question,  the  cause  will  be  won. 

He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him 
be  as  the  younger;  and  he  that  is  chief,  as 
he  that  doth  serve. — St.  Luke  xxii:  26. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Federal  and  State  Forest  Service. 

JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

The  Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  eighth  inst. 
brought  together  representatives  from  some 
fifteen  auxiliary  associations  and  delegates 
from  thirty  States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Walter 
L.  Fisher  and  Gifford  Pinchot  made  ad- 
dresses reviewing  the  extended  areas  upon 
which  the  forests  of  our  union  stand,  while 
Professor  H.  H.  Chapman  presented  State 
and  National  control  and  W.  B.  Greeley 
the  demands  of  the  national  forests  for 
technical  work  and  trained  men,  followed 
by  a  vigorous  discussion — over  which  Henry 
S.  Drinker,  of  Lehigh  University,  presided 
with  grace  and  marked  ability. 

Henry  S.  Graves,  the  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  has  recently  stated  in  The 
Outlook  that  the  two-fold  purpose  of  the 
Forestry  Service  is  "To  prevent  monopoly 
of  public  resources  and  to  secure  their 
greatest  use,  both  present  and  future,  by 
scientific  development.  The  stewardship  of 
the  Forest  Service  seeks,  as  to  national 
forests,  first,  the  use  of  present  resources, 
second,  permanency  of  such  resources,  and 
third,  greater  and  more  valuable  resources 
for  the  future." 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  forests  of  our  country 
— with  the  beauty  and  companionship  of 
trees — the  whole  subject  grows  upon  one's 
interest  and  imagination  and  one  rejoices 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  intelligent  and 
public-spirited  men  and  women  are  united  in 
the  effort  to  preserve  and  cultivate  our 
forests.  The  national  reserves  contain  over 
187,000,000  acres  of  land,  located  mainly 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Cascade  and 
Sierra  Nevada  ranges  and  part  of  the  Coast 
ranges,  with  standing  timber  aggregating 
600,000,000,000  feet  or  easily  one-fifth  of 
the  country's  supply. 

Prospecting  and  bona-fide  mining  on  the 
National  reserves  are  unrestricted.  Over 
fifty-six  hundred  (5,600)  timber  sales  are 
made  yearly  for  local  use.  Free  timber  is 
granted  annually  to  over  40,000  settlers  and 
those  prospecting  for  developing  homes  and 
mines.  Some  two  hundred  power  com- 
panies are  now  using  or  developing  sites 
within  the  National  forests,  and  the  only 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Government 
are  those  required  to  maintain  these  re- 
sources for  future  use. 

For  many  years  the  chief  center  for 
lumber  production  was  the  Lake  States; 
this  has  now  shifted  to  the  pine-producing 
Southern  States  and  presently  it  will  go 
to  the  Northwest.  National  conservation 
of  the  forests  almost  necessarily  includes 
that  of  water.  The  irrigator,  the  developer 
of  hydro-electric  power,  and  the  municipality 
seeking  an  adequate  supply  of  drinking 
water  must  all  consider  the  sources  of 
supply — which  generally  lie  in  forest-covered 
areas. 

The  Reclamation  Service  adds  large  tracts 
of  land,  so  that  grazing  may  not  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  young  trees.    Many  I 


sites  for  manufacturing  plants,  in  connectic  I 
with   lumbering   and   mining  operation 
irrigation  reservoirs,  hotels  and  sanatari, 
as  well  as  for  camping  and  public  recreatic 
grounds,  are  available  on  these  reservation; 
which  require  expert  judgment  to  locail 
and  control  so  as  not  to  injure  the  man! 
interests  included,  increasingly,  as  the  yea  l 
pass.    Seven  and  one-half  million  acres  <i 
burned  and  denuded  land  in  the  Nation,!! 
Forests,  capable  of  producing  timber,  ail 
not  receiving  the  necessary  care  to  maljl 
them  most  productive,  and  no  State  hi| 
the  money  to  plant  and  develop  such  are;  I 
unassisted.    Thus,  when  we  consider  tql 
need  of  protection  against  floods  and  tn 
filling  up  of  large  streams,  with  the  financi; It 
burden  imposed  by  artificial  deepening  Jl 
navigable  rivers  and  artificial  control  <l 
floods,    affecting   the   problem   of  cheai 
interior  transportation,  there  would  seei 
to  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  nation, 
supervision.    The  concentration  of  owne  ; 
ship  in  a  few  large  holdings  for  speculate 
purposes  is  against  the  common  welfarl 
The   Pacific  Northwest,   containing  fiv»[! 
elevenths  of  the  privately  owned  timber  <i 
the  United  States,  has  been  exploited  bl 
forty-eight   corporations  during  the  la: 
forty  years.    As  this  identical  region  coveij 
two-thirds  of  the  forests  in  the  Nation; 
Forests,  the  result  of  relinquishing  publl 
ownership  can  easily  be  foretold.  WithiJ 
the  National  Forests  thousands  of  indepenc! 
ent  operators,  large  and  small,  are  no'i 
obtaining  public  stumpage.    W.  B.  Greelej 
said  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  thl 
National  Forestry  Association  that  he  ha 
just  returned  from  a  two  or  three  yean! 
field  service  in   California  and  Oregoil 
marking  trees  for  cutting,  and  applyin 
all  the  necessary  care  in  selection  befoij 
making  contracts  for  twenty-two  year 
involving  the  cutting  of  40,000,000  feet 
year.    There  are  five  stations  from  whic 
the  foresters  operate  in  this  section.  F 
also  said  they  felt  it  but  right  that  thei 
should  be  some  assurance  of  a  continuoi 
policy  on  the  field  of  the  scientific  methoc 
now  applied  in  order  that  the  best  resuh 
may  be  attained. 

The  Government  has  planted  75,00 
pounds  of  seeds,  on  14,369  acres  and  u 
000,000  to  15,000,000  young  trees  durin 
the  past  year  on  6, 1 74  acres.  It  will  requii 
40,000,000  to  50,000,000  trees  annually  t 
replant  the  denuded  areas. 

Forest  fires  burned  over  171,620  acre 
in  Pennsylvania  alone,  during  1911;  th 
total  loss  being  given  as  $638,279.  I 
1912  it  was  much  less.  The  Pennsylvani 
Forestry  Association  has  been  the  pionee 
in  forest  conservation.  Through  its  effort: 
under  the  able  leadership  of  J.  T.  Rothrocl 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  now  974,89 
acres  of  land  reserved  for  forest  preserv; 
tion.  One  million  illustrated  fire  circular: 
setting  forth  the  causes  and  effects  of  fores 
fires,  were  printed  and  distributed  to  th 
school  children  throughout  the  State.  Thi 
effort  has  also  been  duplicated  in  otherState: 
It  is  now  seriously  proposed  to  purchase 
heavily-timbered,  well-located  and  beautifi 
body  of  land  of  10,000  acres  and  dedicat 
it  forever  to  the  purposes  of  a  public  par 
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and  an  outing  ground  for  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  education  of  people  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  cutting  primeval  forests 
is  very  important  and  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  by  Forester  Emerick 
in  Potter  County,  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
talked  in  every  town  in  this  county  and  has 
•the  school  teachers,  from  county  superin- 
tendent down,  intensely  interested  in  for- 
estry. School  children,  sportsmen,  lumber- 
men, railroad  men,  telephone  men  and  all 
classes  are  reached  and,  necessarily,  results 
are  showing  themselves.  Meanwhile,  the 
foresters  and  rangers  are  opening  fire  lanes, 
planting  trees  and  opening  small  nurseries 
with  great  success. 

This  is  mentioned  to  show  what  can  be 
done,  and  what  must  be  done  over  much 
wider  areas.  Farmers  and  wood  lot-owners 
are  confronted  with  a  multitude  of  difficulties 
arising  from  ignorance  of  scientific  facts 
and  lack  of  a  well-organized  system  of 
forestry  as  well  as  from  fire,  tree  diseases, 
and  oppressive  taxation.  The  State  must 
grapple  seriously  and  intimately  with  local 
problems  and  it  should  maintain  a  model 
woodlot  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Drinker  has  spared  neither 
time  nor  energy  in  preparing  a  bill  to  present 
to  the  State  Legislature  this  winter  in  order 
to  relieve  the  woodlot-holder  and  all  who 
would  care  for  trees,  as  they  would  for  any 
other  crop.  The  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  will  hold  a  Forest  Exhibit  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Fifth 
Month  19-24,  to  show  how,  among  other 
things,  the  Chestnut  Tree  Blight  Commis- 
sion has  checked  the  ravages  of  this  fungus. 


Extracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris, 
France. 

(Continued  from  page  227.) 

Eleventh  Month  ig,  i88g. — By  eleven 
a.  m.  left  for  Paris  via  Amiens.  Our  passage 
from  Dover  to  Calais  was  exceptionally 
smooth,  scarcely  a  perceptible  swell  dis- 
turbing the  water,  while  a  fair  lunch  soon 
after  leaving  shore  fortified  us  for  the  rest 
of  the  journey.  The  ride  was  void  of  any 
special  interest,  unless  it  was  the  chalk 
formation  on  the  southern  side  of  the  chan- 
nel which  is  the  counterpart  of  that  on  the 
English  coast.  The  system  of  farming 
villages,  like  that  of  Denmark,  very  gener- 
ally prevailed,  thus  leaving  large  tracts 
without  a  building,  although  not  uncared 
for. 

Paris,  20th. — Since  we  were  to  leave  by 
an  evening  train  for  Nimes,  we  utilized 
several  hours  by  a  stroll  which  gave  a  fair 
view  of  the  Tuileries  in  its  exterior,  and  a 
general  idea  not  only  of  its  immense  extent, 
but  of  the  pomp  and  grandeur  to  which  it 
so  largely  contributed  during  the  days  of 
the  proud  monarchs  for  whom  it  was  reared. 
Nor  could  we  forget  the  throngs  which  have 
raved  around  its  walls  in  those  periods  of 
French  history  when  the  rights  of  the  people 
were  demanded  at  the  hands  of  a  lawless 
and  desperate  mob.  From  the  quondam 
palace  we  passed  along  the  Champs  Elysee, 
under  the  Arc  d'  Etoile  and  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  toward  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 


This  is  a  spacious  street  a  mile  long  and 
three  hundred  feet  wide,  with  ample  road 
and  footways,  planted  throughout  with 
luxuriant  trees,  mostly  the  Plane  or  Euro- 
pean Sycamore,  thus  forming  beautiful 
avenues  the  perspective  of  which  is  very 
fine.  The  Arcs,  while  impressive  as  works 
of  art,  are  too  suggestive  of  the  bloody  wars 
from  which  France  has  so  often  bitterly 
suffered.  The  Arc  de  Triomphe,  being 
erected  by  the  First  Napoleon,  displays  upon 
the  entablature  in  long  lines  of  bas-relief 
the  triumphs  of  the  conqueror,  while  groups 
of  life-size  figures  emblematic  of  war  or  a 
conquered  peace,  with  Napoleon  receiving 
the  homage  of  his  fallen  foes  are  boldly 
cut  upon  the  lower  facade.  A  large  part  of 
the  interior  walls  is  devoted  to  the  names  of 
places  where  important  battles  had  been 
fought,  at  once  suggestive  of  the  ruin  and 
bloodshed  by  which  they  were  won.  The 
record  thus  so  simply  but  forcibly  presented 
was  to  us  heart-sickening  and  revolting 
in  the  extreme.  At  one  point  on  the  Champs 
Elysee  we  passed  a  many-sided  building 
marked  as  the  "Historic  de  Siecle,"  upon 
the  cornice  of  each  facade  was  inscribed 
the  decade  or  shorter  period  into  which  the 
whole  was  divided,  and  on  the  space  be- 
neath in  gilded  letters  were  the  names  of 
the  leading  characters  who  were  for  the 
time  most  prominent.  Very  significantly 
the  space  devoted  to  the  reign  of  the  Third 
Napoleon  was  passed  over  with  the  simple 
inscription  "The  Empire."  What  a  com- 
mentary this  record  presented  upon  the 
evanescent  character  of  human  greatness 
as  measured  by  the  popular  standard! 
And  how  impressive  is  the  lesson  when  names 
which  once  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world  are  already  well-nigh  for- 
gotten. Paris  is  in  population  the  second 
city  in  Europe,  numbering  now  about 
three  millions.  It  is  beautified  by  works 
of  art  at  various  points,  some  of  a  high  order. 

Eleventh  Month  22nd.  Nimes. — Upon  ar- 
riving at  Josias  Paradon's  we  found  he  and 
his  wife  had  been  looking  for  us,  but  expect- 
ing us  to  have  reached  Nimes  an  hour 
earlier,  they  were  neither  of  them  at  home; 
but  their  manly  boy,  Emile,  of  ten  years, 
did  the  honors  of  the  house  admirably,  and 
showing  us  our  chambers,  would  have  us 
not  wait  for  his  parents  but  to  make  ourselves 
at  home.  This  courtesy  was  only  confirmed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  and  we  were 
soon  at  ease  in  our  new  quarters.  I  n  the  after- 
noon, as  his  father  was  engaged  till  evening, 
Emile  walked  with  us  to  "the  Fountain," 
whence  an  excellent  spring  flows  through 
the  town. 

24th. — While  at  breakfast,  to  our  relief 
and  great  pleasure,  Inazo  Ota  (now  Nitobe) 
arrived,  having  reached  Nimes  at  one 
o'clock  this  morning.  He  had  received  our 
telegrams  from  Penrith,  and  had  acted  ac- 
cordingly, after  parting  at  Brindisi  with 
his  companions  of  the  Japanese  Legation. 
At  three  o'clock  there  again  gathered  in  the 
parlor  of  Josias  Paradon,  very  nearly  the 
same  company  as  had  met  us  in  the  morning. 
1  spoke  with  much  liberty  upon  the  duties 
and  callings  of  individuals,  and  the  import- 
ance of  each  occupying  faithfully  the  tal- 
ents committed  to  him.  Fernand  Fabre  fol- 


lowed in  earnest  prayer.  Inazo  Nitobe 
spoke  briefly  upon  the  nature  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  so  often  referred  to  in  Holy 
Writ  as  "involving  an  experience  which 
each  Christian  must  realize  in  his  own  heart, 
and  know  his  own  will  so  subjected  to  the 
Divine  Will  as  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
shall  be  set  up  within  himself,  and  then 
Christ  shall  reign  as  King."  A^ain  I  knelt 
in  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  the  favors 
of  the  day,  and  besought  that  our  thus  com- 
ing together  should  be  to  our  lasting  bene- 
fit, as  well  as  the  building  up  of  the  Church 
in  the  most  holy  faith.  As  I  laid  my  head 
upon  the  pillow,  I  considered  all  the  evi- 
dences we  had  graciously  received  of  the 
Lord's  power  and  loving  kindness,  in  open- 
ing ways  for  his  dependent  children  where 
they  can  see  none.  May  my  faith  in  this 
never  waver,  but  let  it  become  a  source  of 
new  life  and  vigor  to  my  whole  spiritual 
being. 

Eleventh  Month  25th. — Our  friend  Inazo 
Nitobe  spent  the  evening  with  us,  and  he 
and  I  took  a  pleasant  stroll  together  among 
the  gardens  and  vineyards  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  This  visit  from  him,  under 
circumstances  that  at  one  time  would  have 
seemed  so  unlikely,  is  proving  just  what  1 
had  desired,  the  opportunity  for  renewing 
our  friendship.  1  have  been  especially  glad 
that  he  has  thus  also  become  acquainted 
with  Thos.  P.  Cope,  whose  Christian  char- 
acter and  deep  experiences  he  evidently 
knows  how  to  appreciate.  At  the  same  time 
a  strong  interest  for  Inazo  has  been  awak- 
ened in  the  sympathetic  heart  of  my  dear 
companion.  Indeed,  this  has  been  strikingly 
the  case  with  those  who  have  come  into 
contact  with  him,  and  will  doubtless  go  far 
toward  removing  the  prejudices  regarding 
his  country  and  people  which,  through  ig- 
norance, have  found  place  in  France  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Josias  Paradon,  feeling 
better,  now  joined  us  in  a  visit  to  the  carpet 
manufactory  of  Fernand  Fabre,  where  one 
hundred  hands  are  employed,  chiefly  in 
weaving  hearth  rugs  of  very  pretty  patterns 
and  requiring  skilful  workmanship.  Then 
we  all  repaired  to  F.  F.'s  house.  We  found 
that  he  had  recently  lost  an  excellent  wife, 
who  had  left  two  clever-looking  boys.  I 
had  been  addressing  the  three  when  the 
father  of  F.  Fabre  came  in.  He  seems  not 
to  be  a  Friend,  but  my  feelings  were  that 
he  is  one  of  those  who  are  "  not  far  from  the 
kingdom."  A  few  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement  for  him  in  his  declining 
years  1  found  reached  his  heart  and  we  all 
parted  in  tenderness  and  love. 

Eleventh  Month  26th. — Marie  Bernard 
had  invited  Inazo  to  come  with  us  to  Con- 
genies,  that  he  might  see  something  of  peas- 
ant life  in  France,  with  which  he  had  de- 
sired to  become  better  acquainted.  Toward 
ten  o'clock  therefore  he  left  Nimes  with  us, 
and  before  noon  we  reached  our  destination. 
Here  Blanche,  the  only  child  of  Marie 
Bernard,  a  very  pleasing  young  woman,  was 
waiting  for  us,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
at  home  with  a  hearty  welcome.  In  the 
afternoon  made  a  very  interesting  visit  at 
a  school  taught  by  Christine  Benezet,  the 
children's  ages  ranging  from  three  to  five 
years.     The  teacher,  though  quite  dull  of 
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hearing  and  with  poor  sight,  evidently  had 
the  faculty  of  managing  the  little  ones,  who 
numbered  twenty-six  of  either  sex.  They 
were  put  through  some  of  their  simple 
exercises,  to  the  amusement  at  least  of  their 
visitors,  especially  one  poor  little  drowsy- 
head,  who,  though  she  kept  on  her  feet, 
and  worked  the  sleepy  little  hands,  the  eyes 
were  shut,  the  head  nodding,  and  presently 
she  well-nigh  toppled  over  on  the  comrade 
in  front.  A  peep  into  the  baker's  shop  and 
the  butcher's  and  chats  about  their  respec- 
tive crafts  added  to  the  interest  of  our  stroll. 
By  the  evening  train  our  friend  Inazo  Nitobe 
returned  to  Nimes  on  his  way  to  Bonn, 
where  he  will  resume  his  studies  for  the 
winter.  The  opportunity  which  has  thus 
so  unexpectedly  offered  for  the  renewal 
of  our  friendship  has  been  greatly  enjoyed 
by  us  both.  The  little  glimpse  he  has  had 
of  country  life  in  France,  by  joining  us  in 
the  visit  to  Congenies,  has  been  especially 
gratifying  to  himself,  while  a  lively  interest 
in  him  and  his  native  land  has  been  evi- 
dently awakened  in  the  minds  of  his  hosts, 
indeed  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

Eleventh  Month  30th.  —  With  our  kind 
friends,  Marie  Bernard  and  Blanche,  we 
took  the  train  for  Fontanes.  Here  we  were 
met  by  Clement  Brun,  and  soon  made  wel- 
come at  his  house,  our  companions  finding 
quarters  at  Adolph  Coulon's.  In  the  after- 
noon walked  with  Clement  Brun  and  Emma 
Coulon  to  see  an  old  Chateau,  which  had 
been  partially  demolished  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  preceding  the  First  Napo- 
leon. Much  of  its  interior  is  still  preserved, 
and  enough  both  within  and  without  to 
show  that  it  had  been  once  a  stately  man- 
sion, surrounded  by  handsome  grounds.  A 
row  of  horse-chestnuts,  probably  from  three 
to  four  hundred  years  old,  skirting  the  front 
toward  the  river,  still  seemed  in  full  vigor; 
ivy  with  trunk  about  ten  inches  thick 
climbed  over  the  walls,  while  a  tree  some 
twelve  feet  high  grew  out  of  an  upper  door- 
way. The  whole  made  a  very  striking 
picture. 

First-day. — The  little  company  of  twenty 
Friends  gathered  in  the  meeting-room  as 
usual.  This  is  in  Samuel  Brun's  house.  But 
he  and  his  family  went  to  the  United  States 
some  two  years  ago,  and  are  for  the  present 
settled  in  California,  though  their  friends  at 
home  are  quite  hopeful  of  the  return  shortly 
of  S.  Brun  and  his  wife.  One  or  more  of 
their  children  have  married  in  America. 
Our  company  numbered  about  twenty,  and 
after  a  period  of  refreshing  solemnity  I  re- 
vived the  words  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples, 
"Fear  not,  little  flock;  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom;" 
reminding  them  that  He,  the  blessed  "Shep- 
herd of  Israel"  knew  the  trials  with  which 
his  church  must  meet  from  generation  to 
generation.  How  often  fearfulness  would 
overtake  its  members,  and  their  faith  be 
tried  to  the  uttermost.  These  words  of  his 
were  no  less  intended  to  cheer  and  sustain 
them,  assuring  them  that  in  the  end,  "the 
Lamb  and  his  followers  shall  have  the 
victory."  Their  own  predecessors  in  re- 
ligious profession  had  a  full  share  of  trials, 
bitter  and  long,  but  their  faithfulness  and 
patience  had  carried  them  through.  We 
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should  take  courage  from  their  example, 
and  see  to  it  that  living  as  we  do  in  a  time 
of  liberty  and  ease,  we  are  doing  our  part 
in  carrying  on  the  work  in  which  they  suf- 
fered so  grievously.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard 
lest  we  allow  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  creep 
over  us  and  so  prove  untrue  to  Him  who 
has  called  us  to  lives  of  holiness  and  devo- 
tion; and  who,  as  we  give  Him  our  hearts 
and  wills,  will  make  us  also  "more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  who  hath  loved  us 
and  given  himself  for  us."  The  wife  of 
Adolph  Coulon,  a  solid-looking  woman, 
spoke  a  few  words  with  much  feeling;  and 
I  knelt  in  prayer  for  a  blessing,  not  only 
upon  the  little  flock  in  Fontanes,  but  the 
true  Church  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 
The  dear  people  seemed  loving  and  tender. 
We  dined  at  Adolph  Coulon's;  and  having 
desires  to  see  not  only  our  Friends  but  such 
of  their  serious  neighbors  as  might  incline 
to  join  us,  we  were  again  at  the  meeting- 
room  in  the  afternoon.  Here  perhaps  thirty 
met  us,  and  I  was  led  to  set  forth  the  blessed 
results  which  followed  the  sending  of  "the 
Comforter,"  the  "  Spirit  of  Truth"  for  whose 
coming  our  Holy  Redeemer  prayed.  How 
this  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  all  men;  first 
to  convince  them  of  their  sins,  and  thus 
bring  them  to  Christ,  not  only  for  pardon, 
but  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  rise  above 
and  overcome  their  sinful  propensities. 
That  its  power  also  is  known  in  the  hearts 
of  the  true  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  by 
bringing  that  peace  which  He  promised  He 
would  give  them,  and  which  was  of  such  a 
character  as  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away.  As  the  teachings  of  the  Com- 
forter are  followed,  we  shall  learn  many 
things  which  we  are  taught  in  no  other  way, 
being  thereby  "guided  into  all  truth."  Our 
faith  will  thus  become  strong,  and  we  shall 
not  be  easily  moved  by  the  many  voices 
which  in  our  day  are  crying,  "  Lo,  here  is 
Christ,  or  lo,  He  is  there."  Built  thus 
ourselves  upon  the  foundation  which  cannot 
be  moved,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  help  others 
in  their  Christian  life,  and  do  whatever 
may  be  our  part  in  carrying  forward  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  It  is  every- 
day Christians  that  are  needed  in  the 
church  as  well  as  in  the  world;  men  and 
women  whose  hearts  have  been  made  new, 
and  whose  lives  show  that  they  are  follow- 
ing their  Divine  Master  and  his  precepts; 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that  they  love 
Him,  and  who  are  willing  to  have  their 
love  tested  by  their  faithfulness.  After 
meeting  we  took  a  stroll  and  so  back  to  our 
quarters. 

Twelfth  Month  3rd. — This  morning  made 
visits  to  Emmanuel  Brun  and  his  wife,  also 
—  Benezet  and  her  children.  In  the  afternoon 
Clement  and  Christine  Brun,  Emma  Coulon 
and  ourselves  walked  some  two-and-a-half 
miles  to  Prima  Combe,  a  Jesuit  Convent, 
which  also  carries  on  a  school  for  boys. 
It  appears  to  be  the  revival  of  an  older  in- 
stitution, has  been  of  late  enlarged  and  now 
seems  in  a  prosperous  condition.  We  looked 
into  their  chapel,  where  among  other  "valua- 
ble relics,"  is  shown  the  little  image  of  the 
Virgin  which  was  said  to  be  found  buried 
near  the  spot  where  the  chapel  now  stands, 
but  having  been  carried  to  other  places,  was 
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always  miraculously  brought  back  to  tl 
spot  where  it  was  first  discovered.  Frol 
this  it  was  concluded  that  the  Divine  intei  I 
tion  was  to  found  there  the  present  Institi 
tion.    On  a  commanding  height  near  b 
whence  it  can  be  seen  for  miles,  stands 
colossal  Madonna.    Hither  come  pilgrinr 
from  various  parts;  and  a  large  cross  upc] 
another  eminence,  which  has  also  a  histoi 
of  its  own,  adds  to  the  general  reverent! 
in  which  Prima  Combe  is  held  by  the  d'i 
votees  of  the  Romish  faith. 

Twelfth  Month  4th. — Morning  meetin 
Afternoon  walked  near  four  miles  wit 
Clement  and  Christine  Brun  and  Emrr 
Coulon  to  see  a  young  widow  living  a 
Crespian,  who  had  recently  lost  her  husban 
very  suddenly,  leaving  her  father,  herse 
and  little  child  in  a  very  forlorn  way.  Sr 
is  one  of  the  members  of  the  little  meetin 
and  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  number,  wh 
had  been  highly  esteemed  for  her  godl 
walk.    We  could  but  believe  the  visit  wd 
some  help  and  comfort  to  the  poor  womai 
who  said  the  very  sight  of  us  had  done  h( 
heart  good.  We  got  back  from  our  pleasar) 
walk  about  five,  and  in  the  evening  the  de; 
Friends  generally  came  to  Clement  Brun 
for  a  farewell  visit.  A  chapter  was  read, 
had  some  parting  service  with  them  whic 
Emma  Coulon  interpreted  very  nicely,  anj 
my  dear  companion  spoke  to  them  in  FrencH 
which  they  seemed  much  to  appreciate, 
should  have  said  that  in  the  morning  w 
had  a  precious  sitting  with  our  host  an 
hostess  and  their  good  daughter  Christina 
a  young  woman  of  substantial  worth.  A 
have  been  exceedingly  kind  to  us  and  coull 
scarcely  have  done  more  to  make  us  com 
fortable. 

Twelfth  Month  5th. — Parting  affectionate] 
ly  with  our  good  friends  we  took  the  morninj 
train  for  Nimes.  As  we  passed  Congenie 
we  gladly  greeted  Marie  Bernard  at  th 
station,  and  took  in  Blanche  who  intende 
spending  the  day  at  Nimes,  thus  gettin 
somewhat  more  of  our  company  before  w 
must  part,  probably  for  the  last  time.  Sh 
is  a  truly  lovely  character,  and  has  awakene 
in  us  both  a  deep  interest.  She  is  expectinj 
shortly  to  marry  a  young  man  from  Cor 
genies,  who  we  are  glad  to  hear  is  worth 
of  her;  and  his  parents  are  fitting  up  one  en 
of  their  own  house  for  the  use  of  the  youn 
people.  This  too  is  quite  near  the  old  horn 
of  Blanche,  and  she  being  an  only  child  th 
arrangement  is  especially  satisfactory.  Afte 
doing  some  errands  in  the  town  and  takin 
tea  with  us,  we  bade  her  farewell  at  th 
depot  and  returned  to  Josias  Paradon's. 


For  "The  Friend  " 

"  LORD,  TEACH  US  TO  PRAY." 

"Thy  Kingdom  come." 
'Twixt  this  prayer  and  the  next 
Lies  every  cure  for  weary  hearts  perplexed. 

"Thy  will  be  done." 

"Thy  Kingdom  come." 
No  finer  climax  of  desire 

Ere  touched  a  soul  alight  with  Heaven's  fire. 
"Thy  will  be  done." 

"Thy  will  be  done." 
If  satisfied  in  this  our  supplication 
In  certainty  will  end  all  expectation. 

"Thy  Kingdom  come." 

— L.  C.  Wood. 


First  Month  23,  1913. 
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A  Story  of  General  Booth. — Someone 
has  said  that  the  size  of  a  man's  real  heart 
can  best  be  measured  by  his  treatment  of 
the  dumb  creatures  around  him,  which  re- 
minds me  of  a  bitter  winter's  night  at  Kiel — 
ten  years  ago  or  more  it  must  surely  be, 
writes  "Kitching"  in  a  late  issue  of  the 
English  Animals'  Friend. 

We  were  traveling  together — the  General 
and  I — to  Stockholm.  Some  time  must 
yet  elapse  before  the  stupid  official  at  the 
quayside  would  permit  us  to  board  the 
steamer  for  Korsor.  The  General  proposed 
a  walk.  On  our  way  we  overtook  a  man 
driving  a  cow — to  the  shambles,  I  suspect. 
Man  and  beast  were  almost  equally  miser- 
able-looking creatures,  worn  with  life,  and 
at  last,  the  poor  exhausted  animal  sank 
to  the  ground,  apparently  done. 
I  "What's  the  matter  with  it?  Can't  you 
find  out?"  was  the  General's  instant  inquiry. 

"Is  she  ill?"  I  asked  the  hapless  man  in 
my  best  German. 

"No!  Only  tired,"  was  the  unfeeling 
answer. 

But  whether  the  poor  creature  was  ill 
or  "only  tired,"  the  General  would  not  leave 
her  until  by  pattings  and  stroking  and 
English  entreaties  we  had  succeeded  in 
encouraging  her  to  rise  to  her  feet  and  start 
once  more  on  her  sorrowful  way. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  when  we  were 
safely  berthed  on  the  boat,  and  I  was  just 
closing  my  eyes  in  the  sweetest  of  slumbers, 
I  heard  a  voice — it  was  the  General's — 
saying:  "  I  wonder  how  that  poor  cow's 
getting  on,  Kitching?" 


Better  Than  Luck. — The  door  of  the 
boarding-house  kitchen  caught  for  a  moment 
as  it  swung  open.  It  revealed  a  young  girl 
filling  salad  plates  at  a  table.  Another 
girl  hurried  up  to  her,  and  spoke  in  the 
sharp,  high  voice  of  one  who  is  tired  and 
nervous.  The  girl  at  the  table  answered 
in  low  and  pleasant  tones.  She  put  the 
salad  plate  on  the  tray,  and  took  a  moment 
to  arrange  the  other  dishes.  The  other  girl 
came  into  the  dining-room,  and  her  face 
was  less  strained  and  her  voice  less  shrill. 

Two  elderly  ladies,  evidently  of  gentle 
breeding  and  comfortable  means,  sat  at 
the  table  nearest  the  door,  and  saw  the 
little  incident. 

One  said,  "I'm  going  to  take  that  girl 
home  with  me  to  be  my  companion,  helper, 
perhaps  daughter — she's  the  one  I've  been 
looking  for  so  long." 

"  But,  Caroline,"  protested  the  other, 
"you  don't  know  a  thing  about  her!  She  is 
attractive  and  obliging,  but  she  may  be 
uneducated,  and — not  at  all  suitable!" 

"  I  know  a  great  deal  about  her,"  returned 
the  first  lady.  "A  girl  shows  her  character 
in  the  work  she  is  doing,  whether  it  is 
writing  a  poem  or  scrubbing  a  floor.  Just 
from  that  glimpse  I  know  that  the  girl  is 
patient,  kind,  self-controlled,  industrious, 
neat  and  cheerful.  That  carries  a  girl  far 
toward  being  a  lady.  She  is  not  very  well 
educated,  but  she  wants  to  be.  I  saw  a 
little  paper-covered  copy  of  'Snow-Bound' 
on  the  shelf  when  I  went  into  the  kitchen 


the  other  day.  They  read  it  in  the  country 
school  she  attends  in  the  winter,  and  she 
loved  it  so  she  is  learning  it  in  her  spare 
moments. 

"She  works  too  hard  here,  but  she  keeps 
sweet-tempered.  When  the  others'  voices 
are  shrill  with  weariness,  she  speaks  gently. 
Any  one  who  can  resist  the  impulse  to  answer 
a  sharp  word  with  one  still  sharper  shows 
strength  of  character.  She  probably  doesn't 
like  to  wash  dishes  any  better  than  the 
rest  of  us  do.  But  the  hurry  and  monotony 
of  it  never  make  her  careless.  You  are 
willing  to  eat  from  the  dishes  that  she  has 
washed.  I've  watched  her  ever  since  I 
came,  and  she  is  the  girl  I  want." 

That  afternoon,  when  the  tired  girl  in 
the  kitchen  was  washing  the  last  of  a  great 
stack  of  dishes,  she  had  a  call  from  the 
lady,  whom  she  much  admired.  The  girl 
was  an  orphan,  dependent  on  her  relatives. 
She  had  her  dreams  like  other  girls,  and 
after  that  talk  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  gate 
of  happiness  had  opened  before  her,  that  she 
might  go  in  and  take  whatever  she  desired. 

The  other  girls  in  the  big  kitchen  said, 
"Esther  is  the  luckiest  girl!"  But  she  had 
a  talisman  far  more  potent  than  luck. — 
Youth's  Companion. 

One  example  is  worth  a  thousand  argu- 
ments.—Gladstone. 


A  good  deed  is  never  lost;  he  who  sows 
courtesy,  reaps  friendship  and  he  who 
plants  kindness,  gathers  love. — Richard 
Brooks. 

A  Prospectus. — Jesse  Edgerton,  of  Damascus, 
Ohio,  whose  acceptable  religious  visit  at  the  time 
of  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  recalled  by  many 
Friends  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  has  sent  to  his 
friends  a  prospectus  of  a  book  of  poems  which  he 
is  preparing  to^publish  with  the  title,  a  "Brook  by 
the  Way."  It  is  to  contain  about  250  pages  and 
the  price  by  mail  is  to  be  one  dollar  a  copy.  In 
part  the  author's  Prospectus  says:  "We  have  for 
years  felt  a  care  not  to  write  anything  the  influence 
of  which  would  be  un-Friendly,  and  while  a  few  of 
the  poems  have  been  written  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry, 
yet  none,  we  hope,  will  hurt  the  tender  feelings  of 
any,  and  a  belief  has  been  entertained  that  in  the 
writing  of  some  of  them  inspiration  was  experienced, 
as  in  other  and  more  distinctly  religious  service. 

"Sorrow  and  affliction  have  been  factors,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  in  the  development  of  a  deep 
human  sympathy  toward  all  those  who  may  be 
passing  through  trials  or  affliction,  and  the  writer 
has  hoped  that  this  feature  of  his  verses  may  make 
them  to  many,  as  the  title  of  this  little  book  suggests, 
a  'Brook  by  the  Way.'  " 

E.  P.  S. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  Others  in  the  United  States  of  America. — 
We  feel  sure  that  your  sympathies  have  been  aroused 
as  you  have  read  of  the  suffering  populations  of 
Southeastern  Europe  in  the  lands  devastated  by 
war.  We  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  mitigate 
their  sorrows,  and  we  ask  for  your  co-operation. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  England  constituted  a  "War  Victims' 
Relief  Committee,"  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  raise 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  non-combatant  sufferers 
in  the  districts  devastated  by  the  war. 

Three  of  our  members  have  gone  out  to  Bulgaria, 
paying  their  own  expenses  and  are  actively  assisting 
in  the  work  of  distribution,  viz.:  James  B.  Crosfield, 
Henry  M.  Wallis  and  Edward  Backhouse,  whilst 
on  the  Turkish  side,  the  long  established  Friends' 
Mission  in  Constantinople,  of  which  Ann  Mary 
Burgess  is  the  head,  is  engaged  in  succoring  some 
of  the  many  thousands  of  destitute  refugees,  who 
have  fled  to  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  from  the 
contending  armies.    It  is  not  possible  to  indicate 


the  number  of  non-combatant  sufferers,  but  they 
are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who 
have  lost  everything,  and  without  shelter,  food 
and  clothing,  now  appeal  for  help  to  i  he  sympathetic 
public  of  all  civilized  nations. 

We,  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England,  are 
trying  to  do  our  part  therein.  In  this  humanitarian 
work  we  appeal  strongly  to  Friends  and  others 
on  the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  come  to  the  help 
of  the  many  sufferers  and  to  join  with  us  in  I  lie  work 
that  we  have  undertaken.  The  Society  of  Friends 
in  England  has  already  raised  nearly  £10,000, 
most  of  which  has  been  absorbed,  but  the  need 
will  continue  and  may  even  increase  for  months 
to  come,  and  we  are  therefore  looking  around  for 
those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  aid  us,  and  we  pray 
Friends  and  others  to  be  willing  to  give  of  their 
substance  at  this  great  European  crisis,  and  as.-ure 
them  that  all  money  given  will  be  well  and  carefully 
applied.  All  administrative  expenses  in  England 
are  being  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

John  Way,  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company, 
Philadelphia,  will  receive  and  forward  subscriptions 
from  Friends  and  others  in  America. 

In  the  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London. 

Edmund  Wrioht  Brooks,  Clerk. 
Isaac  Sharp,  Treasurer. 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  Committee  visited  the  School  during  the 
past  week,  coming  the  evening  of  Third-day  and 
remaining  until  after  meeting  P'ifth-day.  The 
twelve  in  attendance  were:  Zebedee  Haines,  Joel 
Cadbury,  Isaac  Sharpless,  James  M.  Moon,  J. 
Henry  Bartlett,  Walter  Brinton,  Elizabeth  S. 
Smedley,  Rebecca  B.  Conard,  Jane  W.  Bartlett, 
Mary  C.  Roberts,  Mary  M.  Leeds  and  Sarah  W. 
Cooper. 

Job  S.  Gidley  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting 
visited  the  School  during  the  week  and  attended 
our  mid-week  meeting.  On  Fifth-day  evening  the 
pupils  were  invited  to  the  Library  and  spent  an 
enjoyable  half-hour  listening  to  him  recite  poetr}*. 

The  Friends  constituting  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  new  horticulture  project  were  out  on 
Sixth-day  and  with  Wm.  B.  Harvey  and  Thos.  K. 
Brown  spent  part  of  the  time  in  discussion  in  the 
parlor  and  part  in  exploring  the  north  end  of  the 
farm.  The  Friends  present  represented  the  West- 
town  Committee  and  the  W.  0.  S.  A.  They  were 
George  A.  Rhoads,  George  Forsythe,  James  M. 
Moon,  Charles  Barton,  Arthur  S.  Richie  and 
Clement  E.  Allen. 

On  Fourth-day  evening  the  main  feature  on  the 
program  of  the  Literary  Union  was  an  old-fashioned 
Spelling  Bee.  The  spelling  was  so  good  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  members  at  least,  that  a  retired 
teacher  visiting  in  the  capacity  of  a  Committee 
man  was  asked  to  contribute  words.  "Monocoty- 
ledonous"  sent  a  fellow  teacher  to  his  seat  and  left 
the  floor  to  Grace  S.  Ewing. 

Walter  E.  Vail  of  San  Francisco  visited  us 
and  gave  a  very  informing  talk  on  Alcohol  and  its 
effects  in  shortening  life.  The  lecture  had  been 
worked  up  from  the  standpoint  of  a  statistician, 
and  many  of  the  conclusions  reached,  based  on 
figures  that  could  not  be  questioned,  were  new  and 
significant. 

The  same  evening  Leslie  W.  Miller,  Principal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
lectured  in  the  regular  school  course.  His  topic 
was  Roman  Art  and  Architecture  as  revealed  in 
her  ancient  buildings.  The  lecture,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  most  we  have  had  this  winter,  was 
illustrated. 

The  lecture  in  the  regular  course  for  the  present 
week  due  on  Sixth-day  evening  the  twenty-fourth  is 
to  be  by  William  George  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic.  This  will  be  William  George's  second 
visit  to  the  School  as  a  lecturer,  possibly  not  more 
than  two  of  the  present  school  family  recall  the 
last  visit. 

Seventh-day,  the  eighteenth  of  the  month, 
instead  of  seeing  the  School  enjoy  the  half-holiday 
on  the  skating  pond,  privilege  was  given  to  use  the 
canoes  and  there  was  the  rare  spectacle  of  canoeing 
at  Westtown  in  mid-winter  with  a  summer  climate. 

The  twenty-second  of  Second  Month  which  falls 
on  a  Seventh-day  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  for 
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the  so-called  "finals"  in  the  Annual  Elocutionary 
Contest,  that  has  now  become  an  established  feature 
in  the  Westtown  calendar.  Between  sixty  and 
seventy  boys  and  girls  have  been  busy  the  past 
fortnight  practicing  for  the  "preliminaries,"  which 
will  begin  with  the  first  of  next  month  and  which 
will  offer  entertainment  and  instruction  for  ten 
evenings. 

On  last  First-day,  Samuel  W.  Jones  of  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  and  George  G.  Williams  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  attended  meeting  and  were  engaged  in  the 
ministry.  In  the  evening  collections  J.  Harvey 
Borton  spoke  to  the  boys,  drawing  contrasts  between 
Christian  and  unchristian  civilizations  as  illustrated 
in  his  recent  travels  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and 
Thos.  K.  Brown  read  to  the  girls  from  Whittier's 
"Pennsylvania  Pilgrim"  and  "Miriam." 

SUMMARY* OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  has  recently  been  stated 
from  Washington  that  owing  to  the  unexpected  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  parcel  post  mail,  which 
comprised  over  4,000,000  packages  in  the  first  week 
of  the  service,  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  has 
arranged  to  invite  proposals  for  the  sale  and  rental 
to  the  department  of  100  additional  motor  vehicles 
suitable  for  rapid  delivery  of  parcels  in  cities.  All 
of  these  vehicles  will  be  painted  red  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  to  adopt  this  color  for  Postoffice 
equipment  in  general. 

It  was  stated  from  Boston  on  the  13th  inst.  that 
an  aerial  parcel  post  service  between  Boston  and 
New  York  was  undertaken  to-day  when  Harry  M. 
Jones,  a  Providence,  R.  I.,  aviator,  left  this  city  for 
Providence,  the  first  scheduled  stop.  He  started 
at  2.16  p.  m.  and  arrived  at  3.10  p.  m.  in  Providence. 
He  carried  25  pounds  of  parcel  post  packages  for 
Providence,  New  London,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport 
and  New  York. 

In  a  recent  interview  General  Richard  H.  Piatt, 
said,  in  reference  to  the  present  Indian  policy 
"Thirty-three  years  ago  the  Government  began 
to  give  wider  chances  through  non-reservation 
schools  remote  from  reservations  and  in  good 
civilized  communities.  Hundreds  of  educated  Indi- 
ans have  escaped  the  thralldom  of  reservation  life 
through  non-reservation  schools,  and  have  suc- 
cessfully gone  into  professional  and  industrial  oc- 
cupations in  our  civilized  communities,  becoming 
lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  literary  men,  book- 
keepers, engineers  and  entering  into  all  industrial 
life,  where  they  have  abundantly  established  their 
competitive  equality.  I  can  say,  from  all  my 
experiences,  that  if  Indians  were  permitted  to  come 
into  our  communities,  anywhere  labor  is  needed, 
and  properly  taken  care  of  and  directed  for  two 
or  three  years  until  they  learned  to  work  and  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  surroundings,  they  would  be 
practically  self-supporting  and  would  be  glad  to 
remain  in  civilization." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  15th  says: 
"Six  million  packages  were  handled  by  parcel  post 
during  the  first  seven  days  of  the  operation  of  the 
system,  according  to  figures  prepared  by  experts 
of  the  Postoffice  Department.  The  returns  show 
that  during  the  first  seven  days  4,068,824  packages 
were  handled  in  the  city  delivery  offices  which  have 
submitted  reports.  Of  this  number  107,561  pack- 
ages were  insured.  'Without  exception,'  said 
Postmaster  General  Hitchcock,  'postmasters  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  service.  Practically  all  post- 
masters report  a  steady  increase.'" 

Recent  reports  from  cities  upon  the  Ohio  River 
mention  that  a  great  rise  has  occurred  in  it  and  has 
caused  great  suffering.  A  despatch  from  Cincinnati 
of  the  13th  says:  "After  causing  3000  families  to 
abandon  their  homes,  the  river  is  rising  at  the 
rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  foot  every  four  hours.  To- 
night a  dozen  school  houses  harbor  families  that 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes,  while  25  muni- 
cipal free  eating  houses  have  been  established. 
To-morrow  morning  $20,000  will  be  voted  for  the 
relief  of  the  flood  sufferers  and  made  available 
immediately." 

A  late  despatch  from  Pottsville,  Pa.,  says:  "An 
army  of  women  from  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  Haven, 
St.  Clair,  Orwigsburg,  Shenandoah,  Mahanoy  City 
and  Tamaqua  marched  to  the  Schuylkill  County 
court-house  this  afternoon,  headed  by  the  president 
of  the  county  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  made  a  stirring  appeal 
to  the  judges  to  cut  down  the  number  of  the  saloon 
licenses.  The  Judge  replied  that  the  disgrace  is 
largely  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  saloons  in  the 
mining  towns,  and  that  if  the  establishments  owned 


by  the  breweries  were  eliminated  the  trade  would 
become  nearly  normal.  He  said  breweries  should 
be  notified  to  get  out  of  the  saloon  business." 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  of  the  14th  says: 
"The  urgent  need  of  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  to  check  the 
ever-increasing  divorce  evil,  which,  as  it  was  pointed 
out,  has  increased  three  and  one-third  times  as 
fast  as  the  population  of  the  country  in  the  last 
40  years,  was  discussed  by  the  New  York  State 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Commission  this  afternoon." 

The  Presidential  electors  lately  met  in  the  re- 
spective State  capitals  and  recorded  their  vote 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  resulting  in  the  formal  election  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  of  Indiana,  by  a  majority 
of  339  over  the  Progressive  and  Republican  nomi- 
nees. 

A  despatch  from  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  of  the  13th 
inst.  mentions  that  twenty  thousand  persons  were 
vaccinated,  it  is  estimated,  when  doctors  to-day 
completed  the  campaign  of  State  and  local  health 
agents  to  stamp  out  the  smallpox  epidemic  in  central 
New  Jersey. 

Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  has  received  re- 
ports from  the  Postmaster  at  Philadelphia  and 
every  other  city  delivery  postoffice  throughout  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  showing  that  the  new  parcel 
post  system  was  a  great  success  during  the  first 
week  of  its  inauguration.  In  many  instances  the 
Postmasters  offer  timely  suggestions  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  service.  A  report  shows  that  during  the 
first  week  of  the  parcel  post  in  Philadelphia  146,775 
packages  were  handled.  Of  these,  7932  were  re- 
ceived locally  for  local  delivery  and  their  average 
weight  was  1  pound  12  ounces.  The  number  of 
incoming  parcel  post  packages  delivered  was 
30,815,  making  a  grand  total  of  38,747  delivered 
packages. 

There  is  a  bill  in  the  New  York  Legislature  to 
appropriate  $500,000  for  schools  with  large  farms 
attached,  to  teach  boys  to  be  farmers.  The  boys 
must  live  on  the  farm,  and  will  receive  $7  to  $10 
a  month,  with  board.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  may 
become  a  law. 

It  was  stated  from  New  York  City  on  the  15th 
inst.  that  a  strike  has  occurred  among  the  employes 
in  the  waist  and  dress  industry  there  in  which  25,000 
persons  left  their  situations  and  about  600  shops 
were  affected. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  France  of  the  17th 
says:  "Raymond  Nicolas  Landry  Poincare,  for  the 
last  year  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Republic  of  France  to-day  by  the 
National  Assembly,  composed  of  the  members  of 
both  chambers  of  Parliament.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  he  is  the  first  lawyer  of  Paris,  an  essayist,  and 
a  politician  of  force  of  character  and  ability." 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  17th  says:  "Wo- 
men were  excluded  from  practicing  law  at  the 
British  bar  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Bar 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  to-day.  While 
the  admission  of  women  was  favored  by  some  of 
the  younger  barristers,  the  senior  counsel  voted 
in  a  body  against  it." 

It  was  stated  from  London  on  the  16th  inst.: 
"After  a  long,  stern  battle  the  home  rule  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  to-night  by  a  majority  of 
110.  Later  it  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords." 


NOTICES. 

Charles  R.  Watson,  of  Philadelphia,  last  year 
toured  Egypt  and  the  Levant  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  educational  conditions,  the  work  of  the 
Mission  Schools  of  the  country,  the  place  they  were 
filling  in  the  life  of  the  people  and  their  relation  to 
the  government  schools.  On  the  evening  of  Second- 
day,  First  Month  27th,  at  7.30  o'clock,  he  is  to 
speak  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  No.  20  S. 
Twelfth  Street,  on  "Mission  Work  in  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan."  In  the  afternoon,  at  4  p.  m.,  a  con- 
ference and  discussion  are  to  be  held,  at  which 
papers  are  to  be  read  on 

1.  The  Missionary  Periodical — How  to  Make  It 
Most  Effective,  by  Rufus  M.  Jones. 

2.  Methods  of  Strengthening  the  Home  Base, 
by  Julia  C.  Collins. 

3.  How  Increase  the  Study  of  Missions,  by 
C.  Reed  Cary. 

4.  The  Fundamental  Value  of  Missions  to  the 
Friends  at  Home,  by  Henry  J.  Cadbury. 


Under  authority  of  a  committee  appointed  b; 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  an  appointed  meetinj 
will  be  held  in  Paiste  Hall,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  on  First  I 
day,  Second  Month  2nd,  1913,  at  3  p.  m.    All  inii 

terested  are  invited. 


When  consulting  Friends'  Religious  and  Mora, 
Almanac,  as  to  the  hour  when  meetings  convene!* 
Friends  will  note  that  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting 
is  now  held  at  8  p.  m.,  and  the  Meetings  for  Worship 
on  both  First  and  Fourth-days  at  10  a.  m. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  is  helcji- 
at  10  a.  m. 

Margarite  Paradon,  daughter  of  our  lahfl 
Friend,  Jules  Paradon,  of  Nimes,  France,  is  novii 
living  in  America  and  would  like  to  have  a  plaa  L 
in  some  Friend's  family  as  governess  or  mother';' 
helper  or  as  teacher  of  French.  She  has  hacll 
long  experience  in  Friends'  families  in  England!! 
Any  one  wishing  information  may  address  Rufuli 
M.  Jones,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wilk 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel  - 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m.I 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fan}] 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  eacl  il 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wes  J 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (First  Montljn 

26th  to  Second  Month  1st): 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  FirsT- 

Month  26th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Firsj 

Month  27th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth  and! 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  First  Month  28th| 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Firs 

Month  28th,  at  9.30  a.m.-' 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  First  Month  28th 

at  8  p.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  First  Month  29th,  a 

10.30   A.  M. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Firs 

Month  29th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day 

First  Month  29th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth 

day,  First  Month  30th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Mont 

30th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  First  Month  30th 

at  7.45  p.  m. 


Died. — At  his  home  in  West  Branch,  Iowa 
Twelfth  Month  18,  1912,  Francis  B.  Rich,  agec 
seventy-eight  years,  four  months  and  seven  days 
a  beloved  member  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  (Conservative)..  He  was  concerned  "t( 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbh 
with  his  God."  While  he  will  be  sadly  missed  b} 
a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  "he  beinj 
dead  yet  speaketh  "  on  this  wise  to  us:  "Follow  mi 
as  I  have  followed  Christ."  We  are  comforter 
in  the  belief  that  through  redeeming  mercy  he  has 
been  permitted  to  enter  one  of  those  heavenh 
mansions  which  our  Saviour  has  gone  to  prepart 
for  the  just  of  all  generations. 

 ,   at    her    home,   near    Mooreland,  Ind. 

Twelfth  Month  20th,  1912,  Mary  Chamness  Rey 
nolds,  aged  seventy-nine  years  and  one  month 
widow  of  Milo  Reynolds  and  daughter  of  Jesse  anc 
Ruth  (Woody)  Chamness ;  a  consistent  member  o 
White  River  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Ind. 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  anc 
testimonies  held  by  that  Society.  She  bore  an  ill 
ness  of  several  months'  duration  with  Christiai 
patience,  and  has  at  last  received  that  rest  for  whicl 
she  prayed  so  earnestly.  She  admonished  her  chil- 
dren and  all  to  prepare  in  this  life  to  meet  her  ir 
Heaven,  where  no  farewells  are  ever  spoken  anc 
sorrow  and  pain  are  unknown.  Her  family  anc 
friends  have  the  comforting  assurance  that  her  enc 
was  peace.  "  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  houi 
as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh." 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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)es  Introspection  Make  Meetings  Cold  and 

Self-Centered? 
In  the  present  issue  of  The  Friend  will 
:  found  an  article  with  the  title  Introspect- 
rospect.  In  sending  it  the  author  wrote 
le  editor  expressing  the  hope  that  "it 
ay  arouse  enough  thought  to  be  of  some 
le".  The  article  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
[oughts  on  more  than  one  subject  to  those 
ho  give  it  an  attentive  reading,  it  seems 
i  force  upon  the  individual  the  question 
hether  his  Christianity  is  more  sentiment 
id  theory  than  the  actual  doing  of  the 
taster's  requirements.  In  this  age  when 
efficiency"  is  the  slogan  of  the  business 
orld,  it  should  not  be  an  unexpected  de- 
and  that  the  church  should  show  that 
le  is  actually  "doing  things".  As  in- 
viduals  and  organized  bodies  it  may 
adily  be  conceded  that  the  professed 
illowers  of  Christ  fall  far  short  of  that 
easure  of  "efficiency"  in  practical  Chris- 
anity  which  would  reasonably  be  ex- 
cted  from  them.  Nevertheless  it  is  true 
at  among  them  are  many  individuals 
ho  not  only  hear  but  also  do  the  sayings  of 
eir  Lord.  To  such  as  these  the  world 
ves  whatever  it  has  experienced  of  growth 
true  righteousness. 

But  the  foregoing  has  nothing  to  do  with 
e  question  at  the  head  of  this  editorial, 
lich  was  the  thought  most  forcefully 
ggested  by  the  reading  of  S.  C.  Singleton's 
tide.  While  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
ts  so  intended,  one  of  his  closing  sentences 
ght  convey  the  impression  that  the 
;nce  of  a  Friends'  meeting,  supposedly 
jnt  largely  in  introspection,  was  time 
profitably  used.  It  seems  to  the  one  in 
iom  these  thoughts  were  aroused  by  the 
icle,  that  the  author  intended  to  express 


the  thought  that  an  in-look  which  did  not 
produce  an  out-look  had,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  failed  to  accomplish  its  true  and 
full  purpose.  This  all  will  probably  be 
ready  to  admit.  But  it  is  also  true  that  an 
out-look  which  is  not  false  and  deceptive 
cannot  be  experienced  without  that  in-look 
which  is  made  in  the  light  of  that  Spirit — 
that  Illuminator — who  never  deceives.  With 
all  deference  to  the  judgment  of  some  who 
have  expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  the 
writer  of  this  does  not  believe  that  the  world 
is  more  indebted  for  its  progress  to  a  class 
of  educated  infidels  and  skeptics  than  to 
those  men  and  women  who  have  been 
eminent  for  piety  and  frequent  in  prayer 
and  introspection.  So  far  as  the  "  Kingdom 
of  Heaven"  has  come  into  this  world — 
so  far  as  the  world  has  experienced  regenera- 
tion, or  even  reformation — it  has  been 
the  result  of  what  Christ  and  his  true 
followers  have  done. 

Is  self-examination  likely  to  make  one 
self-centered?  If  it  is  conducted  with  only 
the  faint  light  of  human  reason,  clouded 
by  much  of  sophistry,  it  may  have  that 
effect.  If  conducted  in  the  silence  of  a 
meeting  for  worship,  where  not  only  the 
presence  of  God  is  distinctly  recognized, 
but  where  also  a  revelation  of  the  relation 
of  the  soul  to  Him  is  sought  to  be  experi- 
enced, it  should  result  in  a  fresh  sense  of 
our  relations  to  our  fellows  and  also  of 
our  obligations  to  them. 

To  some  who  attend  them,  our  silent 
meetings  for  worship  may  often  "seem  cold 
and  self-centered".  But  is  it  "introspec- 
tion", or  the  lack  of  it,  that  makes  them 
so?  Is  not  the  coldness  too  often  the  result 
of  a  personal  listlessness  or  indifference? 
Could  a  true  heart-searching  fail  to  produce 
feeling — a  warmth  of  emotion  of  some 
character?  No  one  of  any  religious  feeling, 
who  stops  to  consider  the  mercy  and  love 
of  God  as  revealed  in  even  his  own  life, 
can  fail  to  experience  some  measure  of 
love  and  gratitude.  Most  of  us  are  likely 
to  have  a  fresh  sense  of  our  failures  fully 
to  meet  our  obligations  to  our  fellows  as 
well  as  our  God,  if,  under  such  circumstances 
as  have  been  mentioned,  we  engage  in  true 
introspection.  This  should  produce  both 
humility  and  penitence.  Such  occasions 
also  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  the 


one  great  Teacher  to  point  out  to  us  not 
only  the  things  which  need  doing,  but 
particularly  those  things  which  He  is  calling 
us  to  do,  and  for  the  doing  of  which  He  is 
fitting  and  empowering  us.  Here  is  the 
place  in  which  to  get  the  vision  of,  the  call 
to,  and  the  equipment  for  the  "prospect" 
which  must  utterly  fail  of  realization  with- 
out them. 

To  accomplish  something  in  the  cause 

of  righteousness  we  need  more,  not  less, 

true  introspection.    True  worship,  however 

performed,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 

service,  and  no  effective  service  will  be 

performed,  or  permanent  good  accomplished, 

which  does  not  spring  from  the  love  of  God 

in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    They  who  are 

possessed  with  this  love  must  feel  and  act 

the  sentiment  of  the  hymn-writer: 

"O  that  the  world  might  taste  and  see 
The  riches  of  his  grace; 
The  arms  of  love  that  compass  mc 
Would  all  mankind  embrace." 

E.  P.  S. 


For  "The  Friend. 

Introspect-Prospect. 


s.  c.  singleton. 


The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended 
and  I — where  do  1  stand?  It  is  a  season 
that  encourages  introspection;  how  can  the 
introspection  be  made  worth  while?  If  it 
be  morbid  it  may  easily  leave  me  in  worse 
case;  if  it  begins  and  ends  with  myself, 
if  it  is  centered  in  my  own  well-being,  it 
may  easily  be  morbid.  The  writer  heard 
a  well-beloved  friend  speak  recently  from 
the  text,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  for  they  shall 
be  filled".  If  the  text  had  been  "blessed 
are  they  that  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
their  own  salvation"  the  sermon  would 
have  been  appropriate.  The  habit  of  in- 
trospection liad  narrowed  the  meaning  of 
the  text  for  the  speaker.  Righteousness. 
Tightness,  God's  justice;  how  vast  tin- 
hunger,  how  unselfish,  how  wide  the  scope! 
Is  there  anything  that  so  benumbs  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bible  over  my  thought  as 
does  the  habit  of  taking  the  ideas  habitually 
associated  with  words  as  their  meaning 
rather  than  seeking  the  authoritative  defini- 
tion of  the  words?  If  1  might  only  approach 
this  Book  of  the  Kingdom  with  the  mind 
of  a  little  child,  if  1  might  read  the  testimony 
of  his  mission  disassociated  from  my  pre- 
conceived ideas,  if  the  Good  News  could  only 
strike  upon  my  dulled  perceptions  as  news, 
how  it  would  startle  and  inspire! 

1  do  desire  salvation;  so  1  think  does 
every  living  person.    But  each  has  his  own 
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idea  of  that  from  which  he  would  be  saved. 
Sickness  and  sorrow,  pain  and  punishment, 
fear  and  degradation,  all  these  1  may  desire 
to  be  saved  from  and  stand  upon  no  higher 
ground  than  that  of  intelligence.  Is  it 
wrath  and  punishment  I  desire  to  be  saved 
from,  or  is  it  sin?  If  I  desire  to  be  saved 
from  sin,  then  the  definition  of  that  word 
suddenly  assumes  an  importance  in  exact 
proportion  to  my  desire. 

Then  what  is  sin?  Is  sin  anything  that 
interferes  with  the  physical,  mental,  moral, 
or  spiritual  development  of  my  neighbor 
or  myself?  If  we  agree  upon  this  definition 
then  some  of  us  at  least  will  agree  that  there 
is  too  much  work  on  hand  just  now  to  permit 
us  to  spend  much  time  in  trying  to  "  read 
our  titles  clear  to  mansions  in  the  skies", 
as  one  old  hymn  has  it. 

A  writer  of  fiction,  telling  of  an  imaginary 
episode,  wherein  he  was  sold  into  slavery, 
says,  "  Whereas  I  had  always  known  that 
slavery  was  highly  improper,  I  now  suddenly 
conceived  it  to  be  hellish".  If  sin  maybe 
defined  correctly  in  the  terms  I  have  used, 
how  many  things  that  we  mildly  regard 
as  improper  might  suddenly  appear  to  us 
as  hellish.  What  has  this  unconscious 
covenant  with  hell  cost  the  Church?  I  do 
not  seek  to  thrust  my  own  conclusions 
upon  any  one;  there  is  light  enough  for 
all;  but  to  me  it  seems  that  the  miasma 
of  the  self-centered  lament,  "  The  summer  is 
past,  the  harvest  is  ended,  and  I  am  not 
saved",  is  swept  away  by  the  trumpet  call 
of  the  Master,  "  Look  up,  behold,  the  fields 
are  already  white  unto  the  harvest".  And 
so  they  are.  Wherever  law  is  sold  to 
the  longest  purse  there  is  a  captive  to  be 
set  free;  wherever  a  man  toils  for  insufficient 
wages  there  is  a  yoke  to  break;  wherever 
the  sweat  shop  curses  mankind  there  are 
we  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  our 
Lord;  to  give  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness. 
If  we  are  to  be  like  Him  who  was  busy  about 
his  Father's  business,  He  who  came  to 
fulfil  the  Law,  we  must  know  what  that 
business  was;  we  must  know  what  is  that 
Law  of  God  which  was  made  void  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  Did  He  come 
to  fulfil  the  Law?  Then  what  v/as  the 
Law?  If  we  could  realize  the  perilous 
nature  of  our  Father's  business,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  yet  to  be  done,  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  strife;  if  we  could  know  the 
joy  of  his  service,  the  glory  of  the  prospect, 
there  would  be  less  of  that  introspection 
that  sometimes  makes  our  meetings  seem 
cold  and  self-centered.  "The  meek  also 
shall  increase  their  joy  in  the  Lord,  and  the 
poor  among  men  shall  rejoice  in  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel".  Let  us  grasp  the  wholeness 
of  his  tender  mercy. 

AN  ACROSTIC. 

Strong  in  his  muscles,  with  no  strength  of  mind; 

At  once  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  of  mankind: 

Mighty  to  keep  a  hostile  force  at  bay, 

Still  strangely  powerless  his  inward  foes  to  slay. 

Oh,  let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  his  woes — 

No  outward  strength  can  conquer  spiritual  foes. 

 —A.  J.  G. 

The  love  of  God  which  flows  through  my 
thoughts  is  that  which  cleanses  out  all 
impurity. 


The  Root  of  Evil. 

The  Detroit  Saturday  Night  puts  a  dis- 
criminating finger  on  the  root  of  political 
evil  in  one  town.  We  think  that  if  the 
municipal  problem  in  other  cities  were 
studied  with  enough  steadiness  and  penetra- 
tion the  same  formula  would  be  found: 

"The  Common  Council  of  Detroit  has 
evaded  the  State  law  as  far  as  it  dared. 
.  .  .  The  power  of  the  Council  is  owned 
or  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  saloon. 
Of  the  thirty-six  members  of  the  new  Council 
eight  are  saloon  keepers.  How  many  of 
the  remaining  members  owe  their  election 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  aid  of  the  saloon 
and  its  agents  cannot  be  accurately  measur- 
ed. ..  .  Let  any  interest  secure  such 
a  measure  of  control  over  the  affairs  of 
a  city  as  the  saloon  has  secured  in  this 
town  and  you  invite  incompetence,  ineffici- 
ency, corruption.  This  would  be  true  if 
the  controlling  interest  sold  peanuts  or  pota- 
toes.   .  ." 

Yes,  but  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  beer  and 
whisky,  and  not  peanuts  or  potatoes,  makes 
a  lot  of  difference.  True,  peanuts  or  pota- 
toes might  "  invite  incompetence,  ineffici- 
ency, corruption,"  but  beer  and  whisky 
bring  a  good  many  other  things,  compared 
to  which  inefficiency  is  harmless.  Here  is 
the  machinery  of  a  city  government  borrow- 
ed to  help  stimulate  the  consumption  of  a 
substance  which  everybody  knows  destroys 
the  consumer.  If  the  social  evil  is  not  large- 
ly a  commercialized  incident  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  Detroit,  that  city  is  happy  above 
most  others.  The  saloon  keeper  is,  of 
course,  merely  an  ill-paid  vassal  of  the  brew- 
er and  distiller.  The  real  overlords  of 
Detroit,  as  of  many  other  cities,  are  apt  to 
be  a  few  wealthy  men  at  the  top  of  the  liquor 
business;  they  make  their  money  out  of 
the  consumption  of  liquor  and  the  social 
evil,  and  they  use  each  to  stimulate  the 
other. — Collier's. 


Recollections,  No.  4. 

EDWIN  L.  PIERCE. 
BY  C.  C. 


"  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ?  " 

As  such  have  some  of  us  viewed  this 
worthy  man,  a  man  who  stood  high  among 
people  where  he  was  truly  known,  a  man 
in  business  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia,  a 
Friend  wherever  he  was,  whether  in  his 
store  or  on  the  street,  or  where  he  took  his 
dinner,  or  on  his  way  to  and  from  his  home 
at  Moorestown,  N.  J.  He  was  conspicuous- 
ly always  the  same.  Kindly  and  free  to  all, 
yet  honest  and  firm  in  principle,  people 
knew  what  to  expect  of  him;  and  in  his 
appearance  among  the  people  of  the  world, 
his  constancy  and  loyalty,  as  it  appeared 
conspicuously  to  them,  caused  some  to 
remark:  "We  know  no  Friend  but  you." 
He  was  a  true  type  of  Ancient  Quakerism, 
who  though  in  the  world,  was  not  of  the 
world.  His  store  was  the  resort  of  all 
kinds  of  Friends,  in  whom  they  found  a 
common  friend,  one  who  would  be  honest 
to  tell  them  what  he  felt  was  the  truth. 

His  membership  by  birthright  was  for 


a  long  time  among  those  called  Hicks; 
where  he  became  uneasy  to  remain, 
as  he  did  not  approve  of  resignatio 
brought  his  own  case  before  his  Monti 
Meeting  at  Green  Street,  Philadelphia, 
disownment  for  non-attendance  and  en 
unity,  which  issued  a  most  kindly  testimc 
desiring  his  welfare  and  prosperity,  z 
showing  how  truly  they  loved  him,  wl[ 
they  were  compelled  to  cut  him  off  fr 
membership   with   them.    He  could 
see  his  way  thereafter  to  join  in  members 
with  any  religious  society,  but  was  closL 
attached  to  real  Friends  everywhere,  m 
was  welcome  at  any  of  the  various  meetiB 
not  an  intruder  in  any  sense,  and  maintaiiji 
the  character  and  practice  of  a  Friend! 
an  unusual  degree.    His  store  at  No.  m 
North  Second  Street,  and  afterwards  K 
No.  245  Market  Street,  was  an  attrade 
place  to  many  of  his  friends,  and  henlt 
was  not  infrequent  to  find  a  little  cire 
gathered,  come  perhaps  to  the  city  m 
account  of  a  meeting,  calling  in,  and  enj br- 
ing each  other  in  the  one  spirit. 

Sitting  in  a  Mennonite  restaurant  |e 
day,  with  an  Olive  Street  Friend  on  ft 
side  and  an  Arch  Street  Friend  on  the  otl I, 
he  remarked  to  the  plain,  comely  yoft 
woman  waiting  on  them:  "This  (pointinjK 
the  one)  is  a  Primitive  Friend,  and  ft 
(pointing  to  the  other)  is  a  Wilbur  Frki, 
and  I  am  a  Hicksite  Friend  (he  had  not  tip 
been  disowned  perhaps)."  Whereupon  ft 
replied,  "  You  all  look  alike." 

Standing  in  the  store  one  day,  there  ca 
in  a  man  with  a  satchel,  in  appearance  Ik 
a  traveling  salesman  with  no  though™ 
his  being  a  Friend.    In  introducing  ft 

Edwin  said,  "  This  is  my  friend,  §-. 

At  one  time  he  was  as  plain  and  consisjlt 
a  Friend  as  either  of  us."  Upon  whiclfie 
remarked,  with  no  show  of  resentmut, 
"  I  do  not  feel  different  from  what  I  dm 

At  another  time  there  came  into  his  sie 
one  of  more  than  usual  appearance  atef 
importance,  who  rather  deliberately  rnB- 
fested  his  interest  in  goods,  enquire 
prices,  etc.,  and  finally  acknowledged  iffi- 
self  to  be  chief  engineer  or  purchasing  aftt 
for  a  steamship  company,  wanting  to  m 
oils,  etc.  He  wanted  to  know  what  §r 
cent.  Edwin  allowed  to  such  an  one 
private  commission  to  induce  to  buy.  le 
answered,  "We  are  not  allowed  to  give  a 
He  still  persisted,  wanting  to  know  whcfid 
not  allow.  Edwin  was  brought  to  coip 
sion,  "We  do  not  allow  ourselves.  Bp 
could  get  plenty  of  business  of  that  Im, 
but  we  are  not  easy  to  do  so,"  wherei|p 
the  man  walked  out. 

Although  he  was  an  acknowledged  |i- 
ister  for  a  long  time  and  often  at  meelis 
of  which  he  was  not  a  member,  he  B 
seldom  known  to  appear  in  the  ministijin 
such  meetings,  caused  by  his  careful  ps 
not  to  intrude. 

He  was  a  chief  promoter  and  suppicer 
of  a  religious  periodical  known  as  \hc 
United  Friend,  the  purpose  of  which  ras 
to  unite  in  this  way  the  good  of  both  n»- 
ings.  It  was  issued  from  his  plaaftf 
business  for  several  years,  and  wasBi' 
unusually  clean  and  satisfactory  jouji, 
but  was  discontinued  to  the  regret  of  m§\ 
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He  did  not  travel  much  as  a  minister, 
lis  ministry  being  more  in  his  daily  walk, 
lut  he  held  for  some  time  a  minute  for  the 
ippointment  of  public  meetings,  one  of 
/hich  was  at  West  Grove,  Pennsylvania, 
ii  the  public  hall,  which  was  attended  by 
nembers  of  both  Orthodox  and  Hicksite 
neetings,  members  of  both  sitting  beside 
tim  in  the  meeting,  who  could  not  help 
iut  own  and  love  him.-  One  of  his  strong 
loints  in  doctrine  as  often  expressed  by 
limself  was,  "Christ's  cross  is  Christ's 
/ay  to  Christ's  crown;  where  there  is  no 
ross  there  can  be  no  crown." 

He  at  one  time  paid  a  visit  to  North 
Carolina,  where,  as  he  expressed  himself, 
e  felt  a  concern  to  attend  one  meeting,  and 
ver  after  he  was  closely  united  to  those 
eople  and  they  to  him.  Much  could  be 
aid  about  him,  perhaps  a  little  is  sufficient, 
3T  in  a  word  we  believe  it  was  true,  he  was 

man  of  God. 

His  last  sickness  was  of  a  rheumatic 
ature,  of  which  he  was  thought  to  be  im- 
proving, but  being  suddenly  taken  worse, 
,e  turned  on  his  side  and  said,  "  1  am  going 
o  leave  you,  I  love  you  all,  I  love  every- 
tody;"  and  so  he  departed,  causing  a  shock 
o  the  minds  of  many  contemporaries,  who 
ould  not  but  wonder,  considering  the  great 
jss,  but  not  daring  to  say,  "What  doest 
hou,"  but  remembering  in  the  midst  of 
t:  "What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now,  but 
hou  shalt  know  hereafter."  Doubtless  he 
/as  taken  from  the  evil  to  come,  in  his  full 
trength,  and  united  to  that  glorious  multi- 
ude  around  the  throne,  out  of  every  nation, 
ongue  and  people,  counted  worthy  to  give 
lory  to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  forever, 
saving  unto  us  the  invitation,  "Follow  me 
s  1  have  followed  Christ." 


For  "The  Friend." 

What  Is  Truth? 
Well  might  the  Roman  Governor,  Pontius 
'ilate,  ask  the  man  who  stood  before  him, 
neek  and  calm  as  a  cloud  on  a  summer's 
ve,  "What  is  Truth?"  Without  stood 
he  angry  multitude.  The  muffled  roar 
if  their  voices,  clamoring  that  this  man 
hould  die,  was  faintly  heard  in  the  judg- 
nent  hall.  The  accused  stood  there,  "wor- 
hy  of  death"  said  the  wise  men  and  rulers 
if  the  Jews.  Astonished  no  doubt  Pilate 
vas,  for  the  fame  of  this  man's  good  deeds 
lad  reached  the  ears  of  the  wicked  Herod. 
'Why?  What  evil  hath  he  done?"  To 
lim,  a  Roman,  the  accusation  the  Jews 
)rought  carried  no  weight,  for  what  cared 
3ilate  whether  or  not  their  temple  was 
:orn  down;  for  Pilate  beheld  no  image  of 
jod  therein  to  worship;  "how,  then," 
hought  Pilate,  "can  1  worship  a  god  1 
neither  know  nor  can  see?"  "But,"  said 
lis  accusers,  "he  made  himself  a  king." 
n  his  inner  consciousness  Pilate  must  have 
relieved  that  that  man  who  stood  before 
lim  so  gentle  and  meek,  did  truly  bear  him- 
:elf  more  nobly  and  fearlessly  than  any  mor- 
al king  ever  did  or  ever  could.  Jesus 
mew  that  he  was  about  to  die.  He  had 
oretold  this  to  his  disciples,  and  they  could 
carcely  believe  him.  Could  the  host  of 
>rofessors  outside  the  judgment  hall  answer 
Plate's  question?    No,   they  had  bitter 


strife  between  themselves.  Pharisee  and 
Sadducee,  Zealot  and  Herodian,  a  confusion 
of  tongues,  making  such  a  stormy  sea 
of  opinion  that  the  ship  of  truth  would  be 
tossed  on  its  stormy  billows;  and  had  Pilate 
asked  them,  a  life-time  would  have  been 
too  short  to  digest  their  opinions  and  find 
out  for  himself  what  truth  is.  But  one  was 
there,  who  could  answer  truly  and  one  alone, 
and  that  was  Jesus,  the  prisoner  in  his 
presence;  one  who  had  taught  his  disciples, 
"  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  No 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but-  by  me." 
Nor  can  any  man  in  this  our  day  any  more 
than  Pilate  come  to  a  true  and  certain 
knowledge  of  the  Truth,  in  any  other  way 
than  by  coming  to  Jesus  himself;  for  the 
sun  is  alone  seen  in  his  own  light.  Man 
may  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  God  hath 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  whose  records  are 
found  in  Holy  Writ,  and  witnesses  whose 
voices  may  now  be  heard;  but  though  we 
may  tell  a  blind  man  of  the  glories  of  the 
sun  and  its  marvellous  light,  yet  must  his 
eyes  be  opened  to  see  ere  he  can  truly  be 
said  to  comprehend  the  glorious  reality. 
Christ's  first  commissioned  messenger  to 
the  Gentiles,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  bore 
this  message,  "Come,  behold  a  man,  which 
told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did.  Is  not 
this  the  Christ?"  In  order  to  truly  know 
Christ  in  his  power  and  love,  we  must  seek 
Him  who  alone  can  and  does  tell  us  all  things 
that  ever  we  did.  That  one  is  not  to  be 
found  amongst  men.  It  is  idle  then  to  seek 
the  truth  where  we  cannot  know  the  truth, 
unless  the  Truth  Himself  first  opens  our 
spiritual  eye  that  we  may  know  Him; 
like  as  the  blind  man  sent  to  Bethesda, 
on  his  return,  knew  not  Jesus  who  had 
opened  his  eyes,  his  knowledge  so  far  being 
only  hearsay.  He  had  heard  and  obeyed 
the  voice,  and  had  felt  the  blessed  effects 
of  obedience.  To  him  is  now  vouchsafed  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  Him,  who  he  knew  and 
confessed  had  exerted  power  Divine  in 
opening  his  eyes.  The  Gospel  is  this  power 
of  God  to  salvation  to  every  one  who  believ- 
eth.  It  is  the  Word  nigh  thee,  even  in  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  every  man.  It  is 
He  who  convicts  of  sin,  sets  thy  sins  before 
thee,  leads  thee  to  true  repentance,  whom 
obeying  will  prove  to  be  the  Angel  of  God's 
presence  to  go  before  thee  and  lead  thee 
into  the  land  of  Immanuel,  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  of  his  Christ.  Abraham  heard 
and  obeyed.  This  manifestation  of  God  and 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  Abraham, 
by  and  through  which  Abraham  believed 
in  God,  knew  his  Voice  and  obeyed  it,  was 
the  Gospel  of  God  preached  to  Abraham, 
long  before  God  gave  the  law  to  Israel  by 
the  hand  of  Moses. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  faithful  record 
of  these  witnesses  to  Christ  and  his  Truth, 
such  as  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
John  the  Baptist,  the  Apostles  John,  Peter, 
Paul  and  James,  not  one  of  whom  is  the 
foundation  of  our  faith,  much  less  does  our 
faith  stand  on  the  records  of  these  witnesses 
to  us;  for,  as  these  witnesses  all  declare,  God 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  Church  in  the 
beginning  on  that  eternal  Rock,  Christ  Jesus, 
'  and  those  only  are  built  thereon  as  living 


stones  who  have  received  Him  into  their 
hearts  and  who  have  been  sanctified  by  the 
operations  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  for  God  dwell- 
eth  not  in  an  unholy  temple.  Let  then  those 
who  are  outside  God's  covenant  of  grace 
cast  what  stumbling  blocks  they  will  on 
their  own  path  to  glory,  we  have  God's 
witness  in  our  own  hearts  to  the  truth  of 
what  God's  witnesses  declare  as  recorded 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  These  then  become 
to  us  a  Statutory  Law,  whereas  by  the  same 
spirit  of  truth  in  our  hearts  we  are  enabled 
to  sit  as  kings  and  judges  in  equity,  as  true 
interpreters  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong;  and  it  is  as  a  Christian  applies  this 
inward  law  daily  and  persistently  to  not  only 
his  own  acts  towards  others,  but  to  the  very 
thoughts,  intents  and  purposes  of  his  own 
heart,  that  he  becomes  skilled  in  the  Divine 
law,  like  as  Joseph,  David,  Daniel,  and 
may  we  not  add  Wickliffe,  John  Huss, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  Melancthon,  Luther, 
Geo.  Fox,  William  Penn  and  many  others. 

Would  we  then  know  the  truth,  we  must 
first  become  as  little  children,  emptied  of 
self,  sit  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  to  wait 
upon  and  hear  his  word,  and  hearing,  obey, 
ever  looking  to  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher 
of  the  saints'  faith.  W.  W.  B. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Young  Friends'  Movement. 

We  have  just  read  in  our  family  two  no- 
table addresses  which  were  delivered  at  the 
late  Five  Years  Meeting,  one  by  William  C. 
Braithwaite  on  "The  Essentials  of  Quaker- 
ism,"— the  other  by  Henry  T.  Hodgkin  on 
"The  Contribution  of  Friends  to  the  Life 
and  Work  of  the  Church."  I  know  not  where 
we  may  look  for  a  more  clear  and  forcible 
expression  of  the  message  and  mission  of 
Quakerism  than  we  have  in  these  papers. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been 
made  memorable  to  our  Society  in  America 
by  the  visit  and  service  of  a  devoted  group 
of  young  Friends,  and  of  Delegates  to  the 
Five  Years  Meeting,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  They  came  on  the  mission 
and  with  the  message  defined  in  the  above 
mentioned  addresses. 

It  is  the  concern  of  these  young  Friends 
to  give  out  to  their  generation  the  best  of 
the  spiritual  inheritance  that  has  come  down 
to  them  from  the  past,  and  from  above. 
Their  teaching  and  their  example  has,  I 
believe,  had  a  blessed  effect  in  strengthening 
the  faith  and  practice  of  our  people  in  spirit- 
ual worship,  and  in  drawing  together  into 
loving  fellowship  kindred  souls. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  whose  work  is  nearly  done,  the 
earnest  devotion  of  our  young  Friends  in 
England,  Ireland,  Australasia,  and  in  our 
own  country,  is  cause  for  thankful  encourage- 
ment and  joy.  It  seems  to  me  the  becom- 
ing attitude  of  age  towards  the  young  who 
are  under  the  training  and  leading  hand 
of  the  Master,  is  beautifullv  shown  in 
the  Patriarch  Jacob,  who,  by  jaith,  when  he 
was  dying,  blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph, 
and  worshipped  leaning  upon  his  staff; 
and  again  by  Simeon  who  discerned  in  the 
infant  Jesus,  the  Light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  glory  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  he  was  ready  to  depart  in  peace. 
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As  our  meeting  last  First-day  was  gathered 
into  a  worshipful  silence,  and  solemnized 
by  ministry  which  followed,  there  were 
present  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  strangers 
to  us  all.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
strangers  in  our  meeting,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  intelligent  and  devout 
appearance  of  this  couple  that  attracted 
particular  notice.  When  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  they  were  warmly  greeted,  we 
were  told  that  they  had  never  attended  a 
Friends'  meeting  before,  but  had  long 
desired  to  find  one.  The  young  man  is 
in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Government, 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  San  Francisco. 
They  had  come  to  San  Jose  for  a  week-end, 
and  in  looking  over  Church  Notices  in  the 
daily  paper,  saw  the  Friends'  Meeting 
among  them,  which  they  were  glad  to 
attend.  Through  the  influence  of  a  personal 
friend  the  young  man  had  read  some  time 
ago  the  Journal  of  George  Fox,  and  that  of 
John  Woolman.  It  was  remarked  to  him 
that  the  spirit  shown  in  the  life  of  Woolman 
would  solve  the  problems  of  the  present 
day.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "and  nothing 
else  can."  And  then  he  expressed  the 
thought  that  "  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  revival 
of  the  mission  of  Friends."  This  incident 
is  mentioned  simply  as  an  evidence  of  the 
need  that  many  unknown  to  us,  are  feeling 
of  the  message  given  to  our  Society  to 
bear  to  the  world.  Let  us  have  faith  to 
believe  that  the  Lord  is  preparing  and  lead- 
ing out  his  messengers  to  minister  to  that 
need.  Joel  Bean. 

San  Jose,  First  Month  7,  1913. 


Albert  H.  Bell,  of  Waterford. 

The  unexpected  removal  from  among  us 
of  Albert  H.  Bell,  of  Waterford,  will  be  felt 
increasingly  by  not  a  few  as  a  personal  loss. 
Our  Friend  passed  away  at  Brighton,  where 
he  and  his  wife  were  staying,  at  the  early 
age  of  not  quite  forty-eight  years,  on  the 
fourth  of  Eleventh  Month  last.    .    .  . 

Surrounded  by  holy  influences  in  the 
gentle  Quaker  home  of  his  childhood,  Albert 
Bell  came  early  under  the  quickening  visi- 
tations of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  yielded 
his  heart  to  the  heavenly  love  which  had 
thus  drawn  near  to  take  possession  of  his 
life.  As  a  young  man,  he,  with  his  brothers, 
became  active  in  the  family  business  founded 
by  his  father,  Henry  Bell.  It  must  have 
been  about  i886,  when  he  felt  it  right  to 
adopt  the  plain  dress  and  the  plain  language 
as  an  expression  of  his  solid  conviction  that 
the  path  of  life  discovered  by  the  early  Quak- 
ers was  the  one  for  him  also  to  walk  in.  This 
conviction,  spite  of  his  wide  sympathies, 
including  the  Salvation  Army,  he  never 
swerved  from,  though  it  rather  singularized 
him  from  every  other  young  man  in  the 
Society  in  Ireland. 

Some  time  after,  in  1892,  he  came  under 
a  powerful  concern  to  do  something  for  the 
poor  of  his  native  town.  He  opened  a  din- 
ing-room for  the  very  poorest  where,  for 
the  price  of  one  penny,  well-cooked  food 
could  be  obtained,  and  he  succeeded  in 
making  the  business  pay  for  itself.  He  aimed 
at  providing  the  best  possible.  Soon  after, 
he  started  lodging-houses  also,  providing 


in  all  some  eighty  beds,  generally  occupied, 
and  also  self-supporting.  His  ideas  were 
published  in  print:  "  How  to  start  a  dining- 
room,  soup  kitchen,  or  coffee  stand  for  the 
working  classes,"  and  "  How  to  manage  a 
lodging-house."  He  gave  an  illuminating 
address  on  this  subject  during  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Dublin  this  year.  The  pamphlets 
were  much  appreciated,  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  ordering  forty  copies  only  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  These  ideas  have 
since  been  successfully  adopted  in  Dublin. 

Albert  Bell  .  .  .  traveled  from  time 
to  time  on  religious  service,  in  I  reland,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  England.  He  was  always  a 
cheerful  traveling  companion,  though  of 
late  years  he  had  seasons  of  severe  depres- 
sion. His  spoken  ministry  was  frequently 
directed  to  the  young  and  inexperienced; 
though  when  he  addressed  those  of  riper 
experience,  his  communications,  invariably 
proceeding  from  much  exercise,  were  always 
worthy  of  consideration.  His  chief  concern 
was  the  need  of  a  more  frequent  assembling 
for  reverent  and  solemn  waiting  upon  God, 
feeling  that  one  meeting  for  worship  in  the 
course  of  seven  days  was  not  enough  to 
maintain  the  spiritual  life  of  a  church  in 
freshness  and  power.  His  concern  in  this 
direction  was  also  sent  forth  in  the  form  of 
a  printed  letter. 

The  mortal  part  of  our  Friend  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  Friends'  Burial  Ground,  New- 
town, Waterford,  in  that  simplicity  he 
loved  to  exemplify.  The  streets  were  lined 
with  the  sorrowing  poor,  whose  unostenta- 
tious benefactor  he  had  been.  A  large  com- 
pany gathered  at  the  graveside,  including 
prominent  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  many  Roman  Catholics.  The  latter 
listened  with  marked  respect  to  the  words 
of  Gospel  truth  which  were  proclaimed  in 
their  hearing  by  various  Friends. 

We  shall  miss  him,  and  always  remember 
him  with  gratitude  to  God  from  Whom 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  proceeds,  for 
the  example  of  a  life  the  affections  of  which 
were  in  such  large  measure  set  on  things 
above,  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth. — Max 
I.  Reich,  in  The  Friend  {London). 


Let  us  learn  from  this  communion  of 
saints  to  live  in  hope.  Those  who  are  now 
at  rest  were  once  like  ourselves.  They  were 
once  weak,  faulty,  and  sinful;  they  had 
their  burdens  and  hindrances,  their  slumber- 
ing and  weariness,  their  failures  and  their 
falls.  But  now  they  have  overcome.  Their 
life  was  once  homely  and  commonplace. 
Their  day  ran  as  ours.  Morning  and  noon 
and  night  came  and  went  t©  them  as  to  us. 
Their  life,  too,  was  as  lonely  and  sad  as 
yours.  Little  fretful  circumstances  and 
frequent  disturbing  changes  wasted  away 
their  hours  as  yours.  There  is  nothing  in 
your  life  that  was  not  in  theirs;  there  was 
nothing  in  theirs  but  may  be  also  in  your 
own.  They  have  overcome  each  one,  and 
one  by  one;  each  in  his  turn,  when  the  day 
came,  and  God  called  him  to  the  trial. 
And  so  shall  you  likewise. — H.  E.  Manning. 

If  our  faith  is  to  grow  exceedingly,  we 
must  maintain  constant  intercourse  with 
God.  I 


Altho  two  of  the  editors  of  The  Frien' 
are  members  of  the  Representative  Meeting 
and  one  was  a  member  of  the  committt 
which  prepared  the  following  appeal,  w  ha\ 
refrained  from  publishing  it  in  The  Frien| 
until  after  it  had  been  received  by  trj 
publishers  and  editors  to  whom  it  was  ad 
dressed.  The  editor  has  been  pleased  1 
see  the  document  in  part  or  in  full  in  sorr 
of  the  religious  periodicals  coming  to  th 
office,  with  favorable  comment.  He  wjj 
particularly  gratified  to  see  it  reproduced  i| 
The  Literary  Digest. 

E.  P.  S. 

An  Appeal  From  the  Society  of  Friene 
(Quakers)  of  Philadelphia  to  th 
Publishers  and  Editors  of  New 

PAPERS. 

The  service  of  the  press  of  recent  yea 
in  the  fight  for  civic  honesty,  and  its  effic 
ency  in  thus  producing  a  definite  advanJ 
in  our  civilization,  have  impressed  us  wit 
how  much  may  yet  be  done.  So  evidentl 
vast  is  the  power  of  the  press  for  good  ( 
evil,  that  "great  searchings  of  heart"  m 
not  amiss,  in  both  readers  and  editors,  1 
secure  improvement  in  the  aims  and  motivtj 
of  its  work. 

The  chief  cause  of  advance  in  civilizatic 
is  the  prevalence  of  Christian  ideas.  ■ 
therefore  urge  the  persevering  effort  pel 
petually  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the: 
ideas.  The  Church  appeals  to  her  gre; 
ally,  the  press,  to  push  this  work.  TJ 
present  staunch,  unflinching  moral  standard 
as  applied  to  common  life  is  a  mediatir 
work  between  the  Church  and  the  work 
which  as  it  has  of  late  been  well  done  in  son 
directions  by  the  press,  may  be  pushed  farthi 
in  other  directions,  as  her  special  provin< 
of  service  to  Christian  civilization. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  many  ■ 
the   unsatisfactory   economic   and  socil 
conditions  which  modern  civilization  seeli 
to  correct,  have  their  roots  in  the  desij 
for  large  financial  returns  or  for  politic 
power,  and  in  seeking  to  reform  others  v  j 
must  be  careful  to  be  consistent  ourselvej 
Profitable  advertisements  may  not  alwa'j 
be  for  the  good  of  those  who  read  them;  <  1 
an  overwrought  partisanship  may  fail  i| 
accomplish  its  ends,  and  may  throw 
country  into  dangerous  bitterness  and  strif 
A  newspaper  may  properly  be  conducte 
for  profit,  but  its  editors  or  publishers  shou 
not  forget  their  moral  responsibility  rowan 
the  people  they  serve.    At  the  first  Nation 
Newspaper  Conference,  held  last  summe 
some  speakers  "  raised  the  question  wheth 
the  newspaper  could  play  its  due  part  i 
social  advance  if  it  were  run  simply  as 
business  proposition." 

It  is  said  that  the  public  must  have  til 
news — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  paper  1| 
give  the  news.    Do  those  who  urge  th 
view  forget  how  far-reaching  is  the  resuli 
The  publication  of  the  unsavory  detai  j 
of  crime  and  scandal,  often  highly  seasone< 
and  read  with  avidity  by  the  young,  cannq 
fail  to  suggest  to  many  of  them  a  lower  plar 
of  life  than  that  which  the  best  home  anj 
school  influences  seek  to  promote.    Dome  i 
tic  and  business  evil  is  acknowledged  ti 
be  very  often  the  product  of  misdirecte 
"suggestion."    Who  shall  say  how  man 
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crimes,  how  many  foul  and  dark  deeds, 
have  been  the  fruit  of  the  printed  page  in 
the  daily  paper?  Like  begets  like.  Why 
must  we  publish  what  we  would  not  allow 
to  be  discussed  at  home  with  our  own  boys 
and  girls?  We  should  give  to  others  what 
we  would  wish  given  to  our  own  families. 
rShall  evil  stalk  unrebuked  through  the 
columns  of  the  press  merely  because  the 
news  must  be  given?  Nor  does  it  avail  that 
the  editorial  condemns  the  crime  which  is  so 
vividly  portrayed  on  another  page:  for  there 
are  many  minds  which  will  pay  no  heed  to 
the  sermon;  they  are  too  busy  looking  at 
the  sin;  and  while  the  editor  is  preaching 
on  one  page,  Satan  is  at  work  on  the  other. 
Lack  of  care  in  matters  of  social  wickedness 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  our 
American  press. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  of  civic  honesty, 
commendation  is  due  to  our  newspapers 
for  their  efforts  to  promote  international 
brotherhood.  The  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion of  Boston  recently  reported  that  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  Boards  of  Trade 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  representing 
an  urban  population  of  twenty-one  million 
people,  had  requested  the  United  States 
Senate  to  confirm  the  proposed  treaties  of 
arbitration  pending  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  19 12.  The  whole  country  was 
remarkably  in  favor  of  those  treaties.  We 
believe  that  most  of  our  newspapers  urged 
their  ratification,  and  some  took  a  leading 
place  in  protesting  against  the  sin  and 
foolishness  of  war,  and  in  advocating  arbi- 
tration and  judicial  procedure  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  disputes.  We  cannot 
but  commend  the  modern  and  lofty  spirit  of 
these  journals.  We  know  the  passions  that 
sometimes  sweep  over  civilized  communities, 
and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  that  re- 
sults; but  we  recognize  that  the  press  is  in 
large  degree  the  molder  of  the  opinions  and 
passions  of  men.  It  is  our  earnest  desire 
that  the  entire  public  may  be  so  influenced 
through  the  press  to  a  sublimer  patriotism, 
that  the  inherent  justice  of  any  dispute 
in  which  our  country  may  be  engaged  will 
be  our  first  consideration.  History  reveals 
that  no  permanent  gain  has  ever  accrued 
to  any  nation  by  forcing  a  wrong  issue. 
The  thoughtful  patriot  does  not  forget  this, 
and  dares  to  stand  where  the  unthinking 
will  not  venture.  We  ask  the  press  to  seize 
every  favorable  opportunity  to  inform  the 
public  in  these  things,  and  we  would  uphold 
the  hands  of  every  man  who  thus  seeks  to 
discharge  his  duty  in  the  fear  of  God  and 
without  the  fear  of  man. 

We  plead  for  righteousness  in  the  whole 
make-up  of  the  newspaper.  We  ask  for  a 
standard  which  puts  purity  and  good  con- 
duct and  honesty  ahead  of  dividends  and 
profits.  We  ask  that  our  newspapers  shall 
stand  for  Christianity  in  dealings  between 
nations.  May  we  all  learn  to  dwell  in  the 
higher  altitudes,  from  whence  we  can  look 
the  whole  world  over,  and  see  human  needs 
aright,  saying  with  Edmund  Ludlow,  the 
English  patriot,  as  he  wrote  over  his  door  in 
exile,  "  Every  land  is  my  fatherland,  for  all 
lands  are  my  Father's."  In  view  of  such  an 
outlook  may  we  see  our  accountability  to 
God  and  to  mankind. 


Issued  by  the  Representative  Meeting  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  the 
Eastern  parts  of  Maryland. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey, 

Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  25th  of  Tenth  Month,  1912. 


General  State  of  the  Church. 

BY   R.  S.   FOSTER,   BISHOP   OF   THE    M.  E.  CHURCH. 

The  Church  of  God  is  to-day  courting 
the  world.  Its  members  are  trying  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  level  of  the  ungodly.  The 
ball,  the  theatre,  nude  and  lewd  art,  social 
luxuries,  with  all  their  loose  moralities,  are 
making  inroads  into  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  Church,  and  as  a  satisfaction  for  all 
this  worldliness,  Christians  are  making  a 
great  deal  of  Lent,  and  Easter  and  Good 
Friday,  and  Church  ornamentations.  It  is 
the  old  trick  of  Satan.  The  Jewish  Church 
struck  on  that  rock,  the  Romanish  Church 
was  wrecked  on  the  same,  and  the  Protestant 
Church  is  fast  reaching  the  same  doom. 

Our  great  dangers,  as  we  see  them,  are 
assimilation  to  the  world,  neglect  of  the  poor, 
substitution  of  the  form  for  the  fact  of  godli- 
ness, abandonment  of  discipline,  a  hireling 
ministry,  an  impure  gospel,  which  summed 
up  is  a  fashionable  Church.  That  Method- 
ists should  be  liable  to  such  an  outcome,  and 
that  there  should  be  signs  of  it  in  a  hundred 
years  from  the  "sail  loft,"  seems  almost  the 
miracle  of  history;  but  who  that  looks  about 
him  to-day  can  fail  to  see  the  fact? 

Do  not  Methodists,  in  violation  of  God's 
word  and  their  own  discipline,  dress  as  ex- 
travagantly and  as  fashionably  as  any  other 
class?  Do  not  the  ladies,  and  often  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  ministry  put 
on  "gold  and  pearls  and  costly  array?" 
Would  not  the  plain  dress  insisted  upon  by 
John  Wesley,  Bishop  Asbury,  and  worn  by 
Hester  Ann  Rogers,  Lady  Huntington,  and 
many  other  equally  distinguished,  be  now 
regarded  in  Methodist  circles  as  fanaticism? 
Can  any  one  going  into  a  Methodist  Church 
in  any  of  our  chief  cities  distinguish  the 
attire  of  the  communicants  from  that  of 
the  theatre  and  ball  goers? 

Is  not  worldliness  seen  in  the  music? 
Elaborately  dressed  and  ornamented  choirs, 
who  in  many  cases  make  no  profession  of  re- 
ligion and  are  often  sneering  skeptics,  go 
through  a  cold  artistic,  or  operatic  per- 
formance which  is  as  much  in  harmony  with 
spiritual  worship  as  an  opera  or  theatre. 
Under  such  worldly  performances  spiritual- 
ity is  frozen  to  death.    .    .  . 

Worldly  socials,  fairs,  festivals,  concerts, 
and  such  like,  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
religious  gatherings,  revival  meetings,  class 
and  prayer  meetings  of  earlier  days. 

How  true  that  the  Methodist  discipline 
is  a  dead  letter.  Its  rules  forbid  the  wearing 
of  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array;  yet  not 
one  ever  thinks  of  disciplining  its  members 
for  violating  them.  Thev  forbid  the  reading 
of  such  books  and  the  taking  of  such  diver- 
sions as  do  not  minister  to  godliness,  yet 
the  Church  itself  goes  to  shows,  and  frolics, 
and  festivals,  and  fairs,  which  destroy  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
1  The  extent  to  which  this  is  now  carried  on 


is  appalling.  The  spiritual  death  it  carries 
in  its  train  will  only  be  known  when  the 
millions  it  has  swept  into  hell  stand  before 
the  judgment. 

The  early  Methodist  ministers  went  forth 
to  sacrifice  and  suffer  for  Christ.  They 
sought  not  places  of  ease  and  affluence,  but 
of  privation  and  suffering.  They  gloried 
not  in  their  big  salaries,  fine  parsonages  and 
refined  congregations,  but  in  the  souls  that 
had  been  won  for  Jesus.  Oh,  how  changed! 
A  hireling  ministry  will  be  a  feeble,  a  timid, 
a  truckling,  a  time-serving  ministry  without 
faith,  endurance  and  holy  power.  Method- 
ism formerly  dealt  in  the  great  central  truth. 
Now  the  pulpits  deal  largely  in  generalities, 
and  in  popular  lectures. — Selected. 


True  to  Principle. 
The  following  remarks,  which  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  story  intended  to  show  that  the 
subject  had  given  him  much  thought,  are 
taken  from  the  speech  of  Dow  R.  Gwinn, 
President  of  The  Terre  Haute  Water  Works 
Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  accepting 
the  office  of  President  of  The  American 
Water  Works  Association,  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  during  the 
past  summer.  We  wish  every  reader  of 
this  paper,  who  is  in  position  to  influence 
the  action  of  any  body  (individual  or 
corporate)  in  like  entertainments,  would 
as  courageously  exert  it.    (W.  B.) 

"The  question  that  comes  up  in  my 
mind  is  one  perhaps  of  principle,  and  1 
thought  1  had  better  make  it  plain  before 
we  go  any  further,  because  there  is  still  a 
chance  for  you  to  rescind  your  action,  if 
you  so  wish.  1  do  not  think  that  we,  as  an 
organization,  in  providing  entertainment 
should  furnish  liquor  as  a  part  of  that 
entertainment.  If  there  is  any  one  that 
wants  to  go  down  to  the  bar  and  have  a 
drink,  that  is  his  business,  but  1  do  not  think 
that  we,  as  an  organization,  ought  to  place 
temptation  in  the  way  of  any  man. 

One  thing  that  brought  this  to  my  mind 
was  a  case  that  happened  in  my  own  city, 
where  a  man  who  had  stood  very  high,  a 
professor  in  a  large  educational  institution, 
got  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  finally  it 
got  such  complete  control  of  the  man  that 
he  lost  his  position,  lost  his  standing,  was 
estranged  from  his  family,  and  got  down  into 
the  gutter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  that  part  of  it.  Some  of  you  have 
seen  object  lessons  similar  to  it.  Finally 
by  the  grace  of  God  that  man  came  back 
and  was  able  to  resume  his  old  place. 

Later  on,  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  quite 
well  saw  him  one  day  passing  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  where  there  was 
a  saloon  and  noticed  that  after  the  professor 
had  passed  the  door  of  the  saloon,  he  started 
back  and  when  he  got  to  the  door,  he  paused 
and  then  started  off  down  the  street  again. 
He  got  to  the  next  building  and  stopped, 
looked  in  the  show  window  and  then  started 
back  toward  the  saloon  again.  He  would 
stop,  hesitate,  start  away,  then  come  back 
and  start  off  again.  Gentlemen,  this  con- 
tinued for  fifteen  minutes  until  finally  he 
overcame  the  temptation  and  went  down 
the  street  with  a  vigorous  stride. 
'    Talk  about  the  seven  great  battles  of 
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the  world,  this  was  a  battle  that  might  be 
called  the  eighth  battle.  What  it  meant 
to  him,  only  those  who  have  passed  through 
a  similar  experience  can  appreciate.  So, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  putting 
any  temptation  in  the  way  of  my  fellow-man. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  individual  action,  but 
corporate  action,  and  1  would  rather  not 
be  at  the  head  of  an  association  that  would 
put  temptation  in  the  way  of  one  of  its 
members.  If  you  gentlemen  think  that 
you  do  not  want  a  man  for  president  that 
holds  these  ideas,  say  so  right  now,  and  it 
will  be  all  right.  A  motion  will  be  in  order, 
if  you  please,  to  rescind  the  action  that  has 
just  been  taken  and  you  can  elect  somebody 
else,  if  you  so  desire." — Proceedings  Am. 
W.  W.  Assn. 


Christianity  Without  "  Sacraments." 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  article  in  the 
Commonwealth  (the  able  monthly  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union,  edited  by  Canon 
Scott  Holland),  "Father"  Dearmer  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  the  witness  given  by 
Friends  to  the  fact  of  "  the  possibility  of 
living  the  Christian  life  without  Sacra- 
ments." In  the  course  of  an  article  of 
much  interest  to  Friends  for  its  breadth  of 
charity  (written  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
strong  High  Churchman  and  ritualist),  the 
writer  said: — 

"We  cannot  pass  [Friends]  over  as  a  mere 
exception.  It  is  an  exception  which  we 
must  face;  it  is  like  one  of  those  unexpected 
happenings  in  scientific  experiment  which 
obstinately  vitiate  a  whole  hypothesis.  If 
we  are  to  know  the  prophets  by  their  fruits, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  power  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times  is  a  test  of  the  Christlike 
character,  then  these  men  were  indeed 
inspired.  They  reached,  in  a  most  uncon- 
genial age,  the  position  which  the  best  minds 
in  Christendom  are  reaching  to-day;  they 
broke  the  seals  of  the  book  which  we  are 
even  now  unrolling."  After  illustrating  this 
point  from  the  practice,  doctrine,  and  lives 
of  Friends,  the  article  continues: — 

"They  forestalled  the  future.  If  that 
is  not  a  proof  of  peculiar  inspiration,  then 
what  is?  And  they  sought  first  the  King- 
dom of  God.  Yet  in  the  opinion  of  many 
they  did  not  belong  to  that  Kingdom  at  all. 
Technically,  they  were  not  Christians, 
because  they  were  not  baptized.  Tech- 
nically, even  those  who  happened  to  have 
been  born  and  baptized  in  some  other 
Church  were  yet  excommunicate,  because 
they  never  made  their  Communion.  Here 
is  the  position  to  be  faced.  And  the  only 
answer  is  that  the  technical  theology  of 
those  who  make  this  assertion  (and  they 
are  many)  is  not  true  because  it  will  not 
contain  the  facts.  Theologians  indeed  are 
ready  with  a  distinction,  and  acknowledge 
that  God  is  not  bound  by  the  Sacraments; 
but  the  real  danger  to  the  Church  and  to 
religion  lies  in  the  fact  that  plain  men  forget 
distinctions,  and  plain  clergymen  often 
preach  the  Sacraments,  year  in  and  year  out, 
as  if  they  admitted  of  no  exceptions,  as  if 
they  were  the  end  and  not  the  means  of 
religion. 

"We  need  something  more  generous  than 
a  grudging  admission  that  God  is  not  bound 


by  the  Sacraments,  something  more  funda- 
mental. And,  as  always,  we  find  it  in  the 
New  Testament.  As  always,  we  find  there 
the  corrective  (would  that  one  could  always 
say  the  preventive)  of  the  inherent  dangers 
of  ecclesiasticism,  in  that  broad  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  due,  not  to  vagueness  or 
indifference,  but  to  the  final  grasp  of  Christ 
upon  the  essential  realities.  .  .  .  When 
we  are  told  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  Christian 
unless  he  is  baptized,  we  look  at  the  Cross, 
and  by  its  side  we  see  the  figure  of  a  thief 
who  repented.  When  we  are  tempted  to 
suppose  that  a  man  cannot  follow  Christ 
unless  he  be  a  communicant,  we  look  at 
One  riding  upon  an  ass  among  the  waving 
palm-branches,  and  behind  him  eleven 
faithful  men  who  head  the  endless  procession 
of  those  that  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
He  goeth. 

"No  grudging  admission  of  them  that 
do  mighty  works  in  his  Name  need  come 
from  us,  but  rather  a  joyful  gratitude  that 
the  ways  of  God  are  better  than  our  ways." 
— The  Friend  {London). 


Courage  a  Magnificent  Quality. — 
There  was  a  fire  recently  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  in  a  large  business  building. 
A  young  woman  was  the  heroine  of  the 
occasion.  She  was  an  occupant  of  the 
burning  building.  She  was  at  work,  had  a 
duty  to  perform  and  had  "nerve."  She 
did  not  run,  scream,  faint  away  and  cause 
a  panic.  She  was  a  telegraph  operator  and 
was  sending  some  messages  when  the  alarm 
of  fire  was  given.  She  continued  her  work 
while  the  flames  were  raging  about  her  and 
cinders  were  dropping  upon  her  table,  until 
she  had  finished  sending  the  messages  which 
she  had  in  hand.  Then  she  telegraphed 
the  central  office  that  she  was  compelled 
because  of  the  fire  to  quit  work  and  made 
her  escape. 

1  do  not  suppose  that  she  thought  she 
was  doing  anything  wonderful.  She  thought 
probably  that  she  was  merely  doing  her 
work  as  well  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, just  as  she  tried  to  do  her  work 
every  day  faithfully  for  her  employers.  In 
her  mind  there  seemed  to  be  no  thought  of 
public  recognition.  She  must  -have  been 
amazed  when  her  deed  was  telegraphed 
all  over  the  country,  and  published  in  all 
the  newspapers.  She  may  even  have  been 
chagrined  at  the  publicity.  She  was  a 
heroine  without  knowing  it.  But  this 
incident  brings  vividly  before  us  the  relation 
of  workers  to  work.  Many  workers  do  not 
regard  their  work  with  any  personal  pride, 
but  simply  think  of  getting  as  much  as 
possible.  So  there  is  much  slighted  and 
neglected  work  in  our  day.  This  heroine 
looked  upon  her  work  as  part  of  herself, 
and  her  self-respect  impelled  her  to  perform 
her  daily  task  as  perfectly  as  possible.  True 
courage  is  shown  by  sticking  to  your  job 
every  day,  as  well  as  in  some  brilliant  dash. 
—Ex. 


Do  not  act  as  if  you  had  ten  thousand 
years  to  throw  away.  Death  stands  at 
your  elbow.  Be  good  for  something  while 
you  live  and  it  is  in  your  power. — Marcus 

AURELIUS. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


First  Month  7,  1913. 

Dear  Younger  Friends: 

When  winter  is  laying  about  us  his  tokens 
of  ice  and  snow  or,  as  oftener  is  happening 
this  year,  of  fog  and  dripping  branches, 
most  of  us  I  think  like  to  turn  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  opposite  season  and  recall 
the  joys  of  free  life  out  of  doors. 

Perhaps  for  this  reason  1  have  been  having 
in  mind  of  late  a  particular  bird  and  its 
welfare,  a  bird  that  has  never  been  caged 
yet  is  considered,  and  seems  to  consider 
itself,  as  part  of  a  certain  family  in  summer. 
This  family  has  a  cottage  by  the  seaside 
and  is  accustomed  to  live  there  from  spring 
to  fall.  Near  the  cottage  when  they  took 
it,  though  not  on  their  own  ground,  stood 
a  post  bearing  a  neglected  lamp.  At  one 
time  it  was  no  doubt  a  useful  lamp,  but  its 
usefulness  was  gone;  only  a  few  bits  of  its 
glass  remained,  the  weather's  invisible 
teeth  had  gnawed  the  metal,  rust  covered 
it,  and  at  length  the  old  lamp  fell  off  and 
disappeared.  The  father  of  the  family  had 
never  liked  the  looks  of  the  post;  without 
the  lantern  it  looked  still  worse;  and  he  was 
considering  whether  it  might  not  come  down, 
although  it  wasn't  his,  when  the  family 
began  finding  on  it  a  little  song-sparrow. 
The  bird  seemed  to  regard  the  top  of  the 
post  as  a  good  concert  platform,  and  thither 
he  came  every  day  to  practice  singing.  So 
sweet  and  joyous  was  the  song  and  so  fond 
of  the  shabby  post  did  the  sparrow  show 
himself  to  be  that  everybody  was  glad  they 
had  left  the  old  thing  standing.  Not  only 
every  day  but  several  times  a  day  this 
midget  of  a  performer  would  light  upon  his 
favorite  stand  and  warble  away  like  wild. 
He  came  to  be  there  so  much  the  family 
named  him  Daniel  after  an  old  saint  near 
Constantinople  who  lived  thirty-three  years 
on  top  of  a  pillar  and  was  called  a  holy  bird. 
And  as  people  used  to  bring  food  and  drink 
to  "the  holy  birds,"  for  there  were  several 
who  lived  on  pillars,  so  the  friends  of  this 
little  song-sparrow  scattered  seeds  where 
he  could  find  them,  and  thus,  as  they  said, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  paying  the  musician's 
board.  Their  interest  and  generosity  went 
further;  they  made  a  toy  house  and  put  it 
on  top  of  the  post  where  the  lamp  had  stood, 
and  soon  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
bird  move  into  it  with  his  family,  on  which 
occasion  he  stood  upon  the  roof  and  gave 
a  double  program. 

Thus  it  went  on  throughout  the  season. 
When  autumn  came  the  two  families,  one 
from  the  cottage,  the  other  from  the  bird- 
house,  went  away  to  their  winter  homes. 
One  of  them  was  sorry  to  go,  they  were  so 
afraid  their  tiny  neighbors  might  choose 
another  year  to  summer  elsewhere;  and  often 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  they  wondered 
where  the  little  song-sparrow  was  and  wheth- 
er they  should  find  him  again  by  the  seaside. 

Summer  of  course,  came  in  due  time  and 
with  it  the  closing  of  schools.  Cottages  by 
the  ocean  opened  their  windows.  Our 
friends  left  the  city,  the  father  took  his 
accustomed  seat  on  the  porch  to  read  the 
paper  every  morning,  and  looking  at  the  old 
post  often  thought  how  ugly,  even  with  a 
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bird-house  on  top  yet  without  a  bird,  it  was. 
If  the  sparrow  never  came  back  it  would 
miss  a  big  package  of  birdseed  he  had 
brought.  However  there  wasn't  long  to 
wait.  One  morning  a  shower  of  music  fell 
on  the  family  while  they  were  at  breakfast, 
and  there  was  little  Saint  Daniel  on  his 
ridge  pole,  saying,  "  How  do  you  all  do  once 
more?" 

1  must  tell  you  what  happened  when  the 
song-sparrow  was  once  away  from  home. 
A  third  cousin  of  his,  an  English  sparrow, 
who  is  not  at  all  popular  as  you  know,  came 
to  see  him,  and  finding  the  family  out, 
made  himself  so  much  at  home  as  to  eat  all 
the  seed  he  could  find  and  perch  on  the  roof. 
This  last  was  about  the  same  as  getting  into 
the  song-sparrow's  bed.  Our  friends  saw 
what  was  going  on  and  knew  the  visitor 
meant  not  only  to  stay  but  to  drive  out 
the  rightful  tenants.  They  were  considering 
what  to  do  when  something  shot  past  them, 
there  was  an  awful  thump,  and  the  English 
sparrow  whirled  over  and  over  in  the  air 
and  lighted  a  long  way  off  with  half  his  tail 
feathers  gone.  The  song-sparrow,  on  coming 
home,  had  seen  how  matters  stood  and  what 
milst  be  done,  and  he  did  it  so  thoroughly 
that  it  never  had  to  be  done  again.  Then  he 
jumped  upon  the  house-top  and  made 
everything  ring  with  a  song. 

At  last  came  the  day  again  when  cottages 
had  to  close  and  people  go  home.  The  song- 
sparrow  watched  the  moving  as  if  he  knew 
another  season  had  ended.  "  Farewell, 
Dan,"  cried  the  children,  and  went  to  the 
station,  but  while  waiting  for  the  train,  they 
heard  him  singing  they  couldn't  tell  where. 
Ah!  there  he  is  across  the  road  on  a  pine 
tree  shaking  himself  and  carolling  as  if  he 
were  anything  but  sorry  to  have  them  go. 
Really,  though,  he  had  come  to  see  the  fam- 
ily off,  and  in  his  best  fashion  was  wishing 
them  happiness.  Looking  back  from  the 
train  the  children  saw  him  still  on  the  tree, 
"  going  it,  as  they  said,  "with  all  his  might." 
Do  you  wonder  they  felt  the  parting?  Next 
summer  is  some  distance  off.  Let  us  trust, 
however,  as  they  are  trusting,  that  winter 
if  it  is  winter  with  him,  is  not  too  hard  on 
the  little  songster,  and  that  warm  weather 
will  bring  him  for  a  third  vacation  to  the 
seashore. 

Your  Friend, 

Chas.  E.  Gause. 

Would  you  know  who  is  the  greatest 
saint  in  the  world?  It  is  not  he  who  prays 
most  or  fasts  most;  it  is  not  he  who  gives 
most  alms,  or  is  most  eminent  for  temper- 
ance, chastity,  or  justice;  but  it  is  he  who 
is  always  thankful  to  God,  who  wills  every- 
thing that  God  willeth,  who  receives  every- 
thing as  an  instance  of  God's  goodness, 
and  has  a  heart  always  ready  to  praise  God 
for  it.— William  Law. 


I  see  the  vision  of  a  poor  weak  soul  striv- 
ing after  good.  It  was  not  cut  short,  and, 
in  the  end,  it  learnt,  through  tears  and 
much  pain,  that  holiness  is  an  infinite 
compassion  for  others;  that  greatness  is  to 
take  the  common  things  of  life  and  walk 
truly  among  them;  that  happiness  is  a  great 
love  and  much  serving. — Ralph  Iron. 


Paul  Cuffe  Memorial. 

[Among  the  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tracts  issued  by  our  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  No.  304  Arch  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, is  one,  No.  35,  with  the  title 
"Some  Account  of  the  Life  of  Captain  Paul 
Cuffee".  A  Friend  has  sent  us  a  copy  of 
The  Evening  Standard,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  issue  of  First  Month  3rd,  from  which 
the  following  interesting  account  of  this 
colored  member  of  our  religious  Society 
has  been  clipped. — Ed.] 

H.  P.  Howard  of  New  York  City  plans 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather,  Captain  Paul  Cuffe,  at  Central 
Village,  in  Westport.  The  memorial  is  to  be 
made  of  blue  Westerly  granite  and  it  will 
be  furnished  by  Samuel  T.  Rex  of  this  city. 
It  will  be  ready  about  Seventh  Month  15. 

Captain  Cuffe,  who  is  buried  behind  the 
meeting-house,  in  the  cemetery  at  Westport, 
Central  Village,  was  the  man  who,  with  his 
brother,  John  Cuffe,  petitioned  the  legisla- 
ture in  1778  that  all  free  colored  persons 
should  be  given  privileges  equal  to  those 
possessed  by  white  citizens.  He  objected 
to  being  taxed  as  a  white  man  and  not 
allowed  to  vote  as  a  colored  man.  The 
original  petition,  with  a  note  in  his  hand- 
writing, is  still  extant. 

Captain  Cuffe  was  born  on  Cuttyhunk 
in  1759,  and  was  the  son  of  a  slave  and  an 
Indian  girl.  He  was  a  man  of  dignified 
aspect,  and,  being  tall  and  straight  haired 
and  of  light  complexion,  was  of  attractive 
and  interesting  bearing.  He  learned  suf- 
ficient of  the  science  of  navigation  in  half  a 
month  to  command  his  own  vessels,  of 
which  he  built  seven. 

He  was  a  sailor  from  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  visited  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  West 
Indies,  the  African  coast,  and  other  far 
places.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  in  1776 
by  the  British  on  the  high  seas,  and  held 
prisoner  in  New  York  for  three  months. 

Cuffe  joined  the  Friends'  Meeting  at 
Acoaxet  in  1808.  He  showed  a  deep  re- 
ligious interest  in  the  meetings  in  the  old 
church.  He  four  times  received  special 
certificates  from  this  society  to  far  away 
places,  twice  bearing  certificates  with  him 
to  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  was  once  sent 
with  a  certificate  to  Washington. 

The  Westport  patriot  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  leading  white  men  of  the 
old  town  of  Dartmouth.  It  is  said  that, 
on  a  visit  to  New  Bedford,  he  was  once 
approached  by  the  landlady  and  informed 
he  would  be  served  his  dinner  at  a  table 
separate  from  the  white  guests  of  the  house. 
He  arose  with  calmness  and  dignity,  thanked 
her,  and  said  that  he  had  already  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Hon.  William  Rotch 
to  dine  with  him. 

He  owned  in  Westport  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  fertile  land,  and  a  wharf, 
where  he  built  his  ships.  His  first  boat 
was  built  in  1779  in  Westport  for  trading 
between  the  ports  of  old  Dartmouth  and 
Connecticut.  A  few  years  later  he  was  so 
successful  he  was  enabled  to  build  a  schooner 
and  voyage  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  and 
Newfoundland.  He  built  the  first  school- 
house  in  Westport  in  1797  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  presented  it  to  the  town. 


On  all  his  voyages,  his  vessels  were  man- 
ned by  blacks.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  he  became  interested  in  the  Negro 
settlement  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  1811,  on 
his  brig  the  Traveler,  manned  by  Negroes, 
he  visited  that  colony  and  remained  there 
two  months,  studying  the  condition  of  the 
colony  and  forming  the  Society  of  Sierra 
Leone,  to  promote  its  interests.  He  died 
full  of  wealth  and  honor  in  1817. 

It  is  of  this  frugal,  industrious  and  upright 
member  which  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
Westport  still  boasts, — a  man  of  whom  his 
race  is  justly  proud  and  whose  life  may  well 
long  be  an  example  to  them  and  to  white 
men  alike. 


We  ought  not  to  be  weary  of  doing  little 
things  for  the  love  of  God;  for  He  regards 
not  the  greatness  of  the  work,  but  the  love 
with  which  it  is  performed.  We  should  not 
wonder  if,  in  the  beginning,  we  often  failed 
in  our  endeavors;  for,  at  last,  we  should 
gain  a  habit,  which  would  naturally  produce 
its  acts  in  us,  without  our  care,  and  to  our 
exceeding  great  delight.- — Brother  Law- 
rence. 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  registering  thermometer,  a  gift  of  (he  class 
of  1902,  which  was  removed  from  its  old  position 
at  the  south  porch  to  make  a  place  for  the  date 
tablet,  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  put 
in  service  again,  this  time  on  the  north  porch. 

The  parlor  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
first  inst.  took  up  for  consideration,  the  article  by 
W.  C.  Braithwaite  recently  published,  "Message 
and  Mission  of  Quakerism."  A  portion  of  the 
article  was  read,  the  reader  pausing  from  time  to 
time  to  give  place  to  a  discussion  of  the  matter: 
it  was  an  interesting  meeting. 

Certainly  no  lecturer  of  recent  times  has  been 
received  with  such  marks  of  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  our  pupils  as  was  Wm.  R.  George,  founder 
of  the  George  Jr.  Republic  of  Freeville,  New  York, 
'who  on  last  Sixth-day  evening  told  in  his  magnetic 
way  the  development  of  his  well-known  colony, 
narrating  many  striking  incidents,  tending  to  show 
the  good  that  lies  hidden  in  the  bad  boy  if  the  right 
method  is  used  in  his  development. 

The  first  meeting  for  worship  of  this  term  to  be 
held  in  the  afternoon,  occurred  on  First-day,  the 
twenty-sixth  inst.  A  number  of  pupils  had  ex- 
pressed disappointment  on  learning  that  for  a 
time  at  least  these  voluntary  periods  of  devotion 
were  to  be  discontinued. 

Alfred  Lowry,  Jr.,  spoke  to  the  boys  last  First- 
day  evening  encouraging  them  in  a  life  which  would 
develop  sound  bodies  physically  and  characters 
strong  spiritually  and  mentally. 

Ann  Sharpless  read  a  paper  to  the  girls  which 
she  had  prepared  on  moral  courage  as  exemplified 
in  the  lives  of  Mary  Lyon,  Mary  Dyer  and  others. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  issued  a  ''Rom- 
anized" edition  of  the  entire  Bible  in  the  Hinghwa 
dialect,  used  in  the  Fuhkien  Province.  China,  not 
Romanized  doctrinally  or  ecclesiastically,  but  by  the 
use  of  our  Roman — that  is,  English  alphabet, 
instead  of  the  difficult  Chinese  character.  The 
book  has  an  explanatory  "Foreword"  in  English. 

The  translation  was  made  by  four  Chinese  scholars, 
under  the  direction  of  William  N.  Brewster,  and  is 
put  on  sale  by  the  Society  at  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  of  publishing. 

A  striking  proof  that  the  Bible  finds  an  open  door 
in  the  new  China  comes  from  Hunan  Province, 
where  one  of  the  Society's  superintendents  is  making 
a  careful  canvass  of  the  business  houses  in  Changsha. 
the  capital  city  of  the  province.  Hi1  finds  that  not 
more  than  one  in  thirty  of  the  business  houses 
declines  to  purchase  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  has  been  recently  stated  that 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  America's  foreign  trade 
in  any  one  year  has  crossed  four  billion  dollars. 
The  value  of  the  things  we  sold  abroad  exceeded 
the  value  of  the  things  we  purchased  abroad  by 
more  than  $560,000,000.  Since  1900  this  country's 
foreign  trade  has  almost  doubled. 

The  annual  postal  appropriation  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. It  carries  about  $278,500,000.  This  in- 
cludes an  increase  of  about  $7,000,000  over  last 
year,  due  to  the  parcel  post  and  other  increased 
expenditures. 

It  was  said  by  E.  P.  Wheeler  of  New  York,  speak- 
ing before  the  American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  that  in  the 
last  107  years  the  United  States  has  taken  part 
in  forty-seven  arbitrations,  or  more  than  half  of  all 
that  have  gone  into  history  in  that  period. 

A  report  from  Chicago  states  in  reference  to 
conditions  in  the  West  and  the  entire  country,  that 
of  farm  animals  there  is  a  decrease  of  milch  cows 
of  more  than  two  per  cent.;  other  cattle,  nearly 
five  per  cent.;  hogs,  eight-and-a-half  per  cent.; 
sheep,  four-and-a-half  per  cent.  Prices  of  foodstuffs 
are  likely  to  be  high  for  years. 

Beginning  on  the  first  of  Second  Month,  it  is  said 
the  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
through  the  co-operation  of  its  employes,  will 
enforce  rigidly  the  new  ruling  against  smokers. 
The  order,  under  the  caption  "In  the  Interest  of 
Public  Health,"  has  been  posted  in  all  surface  and 
subway  cars,  and  reads  as  follows:  "Passengers  are 
earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  in  abating  the 
smoking  and  spitting  nuisance  in  the  cars  and 
stations  of  this  company.  Employes  will  be  re- 
quired to  remove  passengers  who  persist  in  smoking, 
spitting  or  carrying  partly  consumed  cigars  or 
cigarettes,  either  lighted  or  unlighted,  into  the 
trains,  stations  or  cars  at  any  time."  An  official  of 
the  company  has  said  the  rule  was  promulgated 
primarily  in  the  interests  of  health  conservation. 
Spitting  is  put  under  the  ban  because  recognized 
medical  authorities  have  established  that  spittle  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  agencies  of  disease 
propagation. 

In  reference  to  the  new  parcel  post  law,  it  has  been 
recently  stated  that  in  the  first  twelve  business 
days  under  the  new  law,  the  Philadelphia  postoffice 
received  119,686  parcel  post  packages  and  dispatched 
279,462  packages.  Besides  these  there  were  19,- 
692  packages  sent  by  persons  in  the  city  to  other 
residents  within  Philadelphia. 

A  despatch  of  the  26th  to  the  Public  Ledger  of 
this  city  says:  "After  the  expenditure  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  many  months  of  experiment,  a  simple 
remedy  for  the  chestnut  blight  has  been  discovered. 
The  ravages  of  the  bark  disease  can  be  halted  by 
spraying.  The  preparation  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  is  Bordeaux  mixture  in  proportions  of 
four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  five  pounds  of  lime 
and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  It  is  believed  that  several 
sprayings  each  year  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
reinfection,  but  no  more  sprayings  will  be  needed 
in  the  future  than  are  required  for  fruit  trees  subject 
to  scale." 

It  is  said :  "  Sixteen  million  dollars '  worth  of  freight 
cars  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  its  immense 
traffic  will  be  ordered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  once.  This  enormous  outlay  is  the  greatest 
amount  ever  expended  for  equipment  at  one  time 
by  the  Pennsylvania  or  any  other  American  rail- 
road." 

Cottonseed  was  formerly  regarded  as  of  little 
value.  Now  it  is  put  to  so  many  uses  that  the  by- 
products from  it  are  bringing  the  country  in  some- 
thing like  $12,000,000  a  year,  and  adding  that  much 
to  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  over  $100,000,000 
is  invested  in  the  cottonseed  industry  and  25,000 
people  are  employed  in  it. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  city  of  the  20th  says: 
"Many  riots  marked  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week  in  the  strike  of  110,000  workers  in  the  men's 
and  youths'  garment  industry  to-day.  Over  fifty 
arrests  were  made." 

It  was  stated  on  the  27th  that  more  than  30,000 
locomotive  firemen  employed  on  the  fifty-four 
Eastern  railroads,  including  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  are  taking  a  strike 
vote,  which  is  expected  to  result  in  a  decision  to 
walk  out  unless  the  railroads  grant  their  demands. 
The  statement  of  the  railroads  is  as  follows:  "A 


strike  is  threatened  by  the  firemen  on  all  the  Eastern 
railroads.  The  strike  vote  now  being  taken  among 
the  30,000  men  affected  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  a  vote  pledging  the  men  to  walk  out  if  their 
demands  are  not  granted  by  the  railroads.  Such 
a  strike  would  seriously  interfere  with,  if  not  entirely 
interrupt,  the  operation  of  the  railroads  in  eighteen 
States  containing  more  than  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  is  important  that 
the  public  know  what  is  liable  to  take  place.  The 
strike  vote  follows  various  conferences  between  rail- 
road managers  and  representatives  of  the  men." 

Foreign. — A  recent  despatch  from  Calgary, 
Alberta,  says:  "The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta, 
representing  14,000  farmers,  are  opposed  to  war 
and  the  Canadian  naval  policies.  They  would 
have  Canada  lead  the  world  in  the  international 
disarmament  movement,  and  so  declared  in  an 
anti-naval  resolution  adopted  at  their  convention." 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  24th  says:  "The 
long  struggle  to  obtain  votes  for  women,  which  was 
started  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  1867,  entered  on  a  critical  stage  in  that 
chamber  to-day.  The  discussion  on  this  subject 
was  finally  postponed." 

It  was  recently  stated  from  England  that  after 
years  of  agitation  and  discussion,  the  bill  to  restore 
to  Ireland  a  parliament  of  her  own  has  been  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  110. 

A  despatch  from  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  of  the 
21st  says:  "The  volcano  of  Colima  broke  into  violent 
eruption  last  night.  Thousands  of  people  are 
fleeing  from  the  villages  and  ranches  in  the  vicinity. 
It  is  believed  that  there  has  been  loss  of  life  in  the 
remoter  settlements.  Very  little  lava  was  ejected 
from  the  crater,  which,  however,  emitted  vast 
quantities  of  smoke,  sand  and  suffocating  gases." 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  of  the  22nd  says: 
"Turkey  to-day  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Powers. 
The  Grand  Council  of  the  Ottoman  empire  decided 
in  favor  of  accepting  the  proposals  of  Europe  for 
a  peace  settlement  between  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
allies.  These  proposals  were  that  Turkey  cede 
Adrianople  to  the  allies  and  leave  the  fate  of  the 
^Egean  Islands  to  the  Powers  for  future  determina- 
tion. In  return  the  Powers  promised  their  benevo- 
lent support  as  long  as  Turkey  deferred  to  their 
counsel." 

It  was  stated  from  London  on  the  24th  that  the 
first  report  of  the  Radium  Institute  of  London 
mentions  that  radium  often  cures  and  almost  always 
improves  cancers  of  the  deadly  type.  In  internal 
cancers  on  which  an  operation  cannot  be  performed 
with  any  hope  of  success,  the  pain  is  often  greatly 
relieved,  ulceration  healed,  bleeding  stopped  and 
the  rate  of  growth  checked  by  use  of  radium.  In 
a  few  instances  cases  previously  declared  inoperable 
became  operable. 


To  any  subscribers  desiring  to  preserve  thei  | 
copies  of  The  Friend  we  can  recommend  the  Bi&l 
Ben  Binder,  made  by  Bigelow  Binder  Co.,  19£| 
Canal  Street,  New  York.  For  one  dollar  they  will 
deliver,  about  ten  days  after  order  is  received,  i\ 
binder  holding  fifty-two  numbers  of  The  Friend! 
with  name  of  paper  printed  on  outside.  The  bindei  I 
may  be  used  as  a  permanent  or  temporary  way  oil 
preserving  the  papers.  No  one  connected  with  ThiJ 
Friend  has  any  financial  interest  in  their  sale. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,! 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recently] 
been  added  to  the  Library:— 

Burton — Notable  Women  of  Modern  China. 

Fabre — Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World. 

Graham — -Tramp's  Sketches. 

Lang — Book  of  Saints  and  Heroes. 

Olcott — Children's  Reading. 

Saunders — Indians  of  the  Terraced  Houses. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Second  Month  3rd  to  8th) : 
Philadelphia   Quarterly   Meeting,    Fourth  and 
Arch  Streets,  Third-day,  Second  Month  4th, 
at  10  a.  m. 
Abington  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  6th, 
at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 


NOTICES. 

Wanted,  in  Friend's  family  of  four,  young  or 
middle-aged  woman  to  do  general  housework. 
Small  house  in  country,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Ad- 
dress "B,"  office  of  The  Friend. 


Information  has  been  received  from  R.  H.  Pratt 
that  the  responses  to  the  appeal  for  Indians  in  New 
Mexico  have  been  so  generous  and  prompt  that 
the  need  has  been  fully  met. 


Under  authority  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  an  appointed  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Paiste  Hall,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  on  First- 
day,  Second  Month  2nd,  1913,  at  3  p.  m.  All  in- 
terested are  invited. 


When  consulting  Friends'  Religious  and  Moral 
Almanac,  as  to  the  hour  when  meetings  convene, 
Friends  will  note  that  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting 
is  now  held  at  8  p.  m.,  and  the  Meetings  for  Worship 
on  both  First  and  Fourth-days  at  10  a.  m. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  is  held 
at  10  a.  m. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  near  Earlham,  Iowa,  on 
the  5th  of  First  Month,  1913,  Eunice  Standing, 
wife  of  Henry  Standing,  aged  forty-eight  years;  a 
member  of  Bear  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Rosemont,  Pennsylvania, 

Eleventh  Month  11,  1912,  Benjamin  Taylor 
Longstreth;  a  member  of  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  her  late  residence,  near  West  Grove,  Pa., 

on  First  Month  22,  1913,  Lydia  C.  Conard,  widow 
of  Alfred  F.  Conard,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
her  age;  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Plainfield,  Indiana,  on  the 

twenty-second  of  Twelfth  Month,  1912,  Lewis  H. 
Cutrell,  son  of  Elijah  and  Mary  Cutrell,  and 
son-in-law  of  the  late  Abraham  Fisher,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  "He  was 
an  honest  and  upright  Christian  man,  respected  by 
all  who  knew  him." 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  Joseph  Elbert 

Mather,  Springdale,  Iowa,  Twelfth  Month  23,  1912, 
Asenath  Raley  Mather,  wife  of  John  Mather, 
in  her  eighty-fifth  year.  She  leaves  an  aged, 
devoted  companion  and  a  son  and  family  who 
faithfully  cared  for  her  in  her  declining  years.  She 
will  be  much  missed  in  the  family  circle.  She  was 
a  consistent  member  of  West  Branch  Monthly  and 
Iowa  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  (Conservative). 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 


Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 

Second  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Second  Month  4th,  at  7.30  P.  M. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Second 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Second  Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Second  Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Second  Month 

5th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  6th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Sec- 
ond Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 

London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month 
6th,  at  10  a.  M. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  6th, 
at  10  a.  M. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month 
6th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Sec- 
ond Month  6th,  at  10  A.  M. 

Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 
Second  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
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Quarterly  Meeting  Functions. 

The  sentence  from  the  so-called  Apostles' 
Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic 
Church,"  seemed  somewhat  startling  in  a 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  as  a  text 
for  a  sermon.  Startling  or  not  the  presenta- 
tion that  was  made  was  not  lacking  in 
authority.  There  is  in  Quakerism  every- 
where so  much  emphasis  upon  individualism 
—upon  individual  faithfulness  if  we  use  the 
term  most  familiar  to  us,  that  it  is  quite 
important  that  we  should  have  our  attention 
directed  to  the  social  consciousness  of  the 
body  at  large,  and  to  the  fact  that  this  con- 
sciousness when  spiritually  enlightened  rep- 
resents a  nearer  approach  to  and  a  better 
understanding  of, the  authority  of  the  spirit 
than  the  private  interpretation  of  an  in- 
dividual. Of  course  the  judgment  of  the 
meeting,  if  rightly  reached  and  rightly 
recorded,  is  not  at  variance  to  any  great 
degree  with  the  judgment  of  those  believed 
to  be  spiritually  minded,  yet  all  of  us  have 
known  instances  when  the  decision  of  the 
meeting  at  large  has  set  aside  our  individual 
view.  What  should  be  our  attitude  in 
such  a  case?  Evidently  were  we  all  stoutly 
to  maintain  our  own  sentiment  against 
the  judgment  of  a  meeting  we  should  soon 
have  anarchy  and  confusion.  As  indicated 
above  it  is  likely  we  can  all  confess  that 
not  infrequently  we  have  seen  our  individual 
view  superseded,  and  have  come  to  the 
place  where  we  can  admit  that  the  recorded 
judgment  of  a  meeting  represented  a  higher 
degree  of  enlightenment  than  we  at  the 
:ime  had  known. 

This  collective  spiritual  consciousness  is 
inquestionably  the  root  idea  expressed  in 
:he  sentence  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  quoted 
n  the   beginning   of   this    article.  Our 
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system  of  Church  government  in  the  ascend- 
ing scale  of  Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meetings  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  give 
us  as  a  Society  the  advantage  of  this  col- 
lective consciousness.  It  should  not  sep- 
arate us  from  that  larger  expression  of  the 
same  idea  contained  in  declarations  of  the 
spiritually  minded  everywhere  (and  of 
every  name)  who  actually  make  up  the 
invisible  Church  of  which  our  Lord  is  the 
Head.  The  point  for  us  to  remember  and 
to  practice  is  that  our  own  system  can  be 
truly  kept  alive  only  as  the  members  partici- 
pate in  it  in  spiritual  life,  and  thus  make 
their  contribution  to  the  enlarged  conscious- 
ness by  what  they  express,  or  by  what  in 
humility  they  accept  that  may  momentarily 
seem  apart  from  their  personal  judgment. 

These  observations  may  make  clear  what 
seems  to  some  points  of  view  the  primary 
function  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  In  all  the 
recording  of  judgments  as  to  the  state  of 
Society,  or  as  to  the  condition  of  efforts 
undertaken  by  individuals  or  by  committees 
there  should  be  an  expanding  spiritual 
consciousness.  Sometimes  this  appears  in 
what  might  at  first  thought  be  a  reversal 
of  the  judgment  of  a  subordinate  meeting. 
Does  loyalty  require  us  in  such  cases  to 
accept  an  unwelcome  decision  and  to  believe 
that  the  Quarterly  or  Yearly  Meeting's 
view  really  represents  an  enlarging  con- 
sciousness? This  situation  often  puts  in- 
dividuals to  a  severe  test.  If  we  believe 
the  larger  body  incapable  of  a  wrong  judg- 
ment we  have  a  doctrine  of  infallibility 
at  once.  Our  concern  should  be,  however, 
not  to  oppose  such  a  position  by  taking  a 
stand  against  it  that  in  turn  falls  little  short 
of  a  claim  of  personal  infallibility.  No 
higher  evidence  of  spiritual  guidance  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  can  be  cited  than  the 
fact  that  it  has  in  the  main  been  pre- 
served from  this  unfortunate  dilemma.  Let 
us  enter  sufficiently  into  sympathy  with  the 
ideas  upon  which  the  Society  is  constituted 
to  make  the  possibility  of  such  misfortune 
more  and  more  remote! 

Does  this  function  of  enlarging  the  content 
of  the  judgments  of  the  body  represent  the 
full  scope  of  Quarterly  Meeting  action? 
Apparently  in  many  places,  theoretically 
at  least,  it  does.  What  is  the  effect  of  this 
situation?    If  the  Society  could  consume 
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the  time  of  its  meetings  in  this  exercise  it 
is  unlikely  that  any  more  profitable  field 
of  service  could  be  found  for  it.  Spiritual 
exercise  together,  over  matters  affecting  re- 
ligious life,  is  probably  the  highest  possible 
corporate  attainment.  Make  this  real  in 
any  Society  and  the  Society  will  grow  in 
depth  and  in  expanding  circles  of  influence. 
As  however  at  present  arranged  in  Phila- 
delphia two  Quarterly  Meetings  each  year 
rarely  have  any  business  to  call  into  action 
this  congregational  exercise.  They  are  al- 
most reduced  to  that  phrase  perhaps  more 
common  thirty-five  years  ago  than  now, 
"No  business  appearing  the  meeting  con- 
cluded." 

In  some  Quarterly  Meetings  upon  oc- 
casions of  special  concern  these  meetings 
have  been  used  for  conference  or  for  teaching 
upon  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  all  the 
members.  In  this  way  the  new  Discipline 
was  expounded  very  profitably  in  one  Quar- 
terly Meeting  and  one  or  two  other  concerns 
have  been  similarly  treated.  The  assump- 
tion behind  such  a  plan  is  that  the  adult 
members  of  our  meetings  require  some 
education,  if  they  are  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  our  distinctive  ideas.  The  ques- 
tions of  peace,  of  temperance,  of  education 
are  never  static.  The  principles  behind 
them  may  be  unchangeable  but  in  their 
application  to  life  there  are  constant  changes. 
Our  schools  have  Quakerism  classes,  our 
meetings  have  round  tables,  individuals 
read  and  participate  in  active  -movements, 
but  apart  from  all  these  agencies  for  keeping 
a  membership  alive,  a  general  meeting  con- 
ference has  a  cohesive  and  an  inspirational 
value  probably  superior  to  any  or  to  all  of 
them.  What  then  has  already  been  done 
so  satisfactorily  in  a  few  instances  may  point 
the  way  to  a  development  of  great  value  to 
the  Society  at  large. 

Incidentally  the  coming  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  lunch  may  have  prepared  the  way 
naturally  for  such  an  expansion  of  function. 
After  being  together  socially  about  a  common 
board  there  is  gendered  a  warm  feeling  of 
fellowship  that  would  prove  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  an  hour  or  two  devoted  to  conference 
or  to  the  presentation  of  prepared  papers. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  advocate  any  radical 
movement  but  the  present  manner  of  holding 
our  Quarterly  Meetings  seems  to  offer  an  op- 
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portunity  for  enlarged  good  to  the  Society, 
and  we  can  but  trust  that  we  shall  rise  to 
the  opportunity  with  a  wholesome  measure 
of  spiritual  discernment. 

_  J.H.  B. 

Extracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  238.) 
ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC. 

Seventh  Month  20,  i8q2. — At  Broad  Street 
Station  in  Philadelphia  my  beloved  wife, 
children  and  sister,  also  our  good  friend, 
William  Garlick  of  the  "Cook  Excursion 
Company,"  dined  with  me,  to  our  mutual 
enjoyment.  Brother  Charles,  Dr.  James 
Rhoads,  Thomas  Scattergood  and  Joseph 
Elkinton,  Jr.,  joined  us  later.  Then  the 
hurried,  tearful  leave-taking,  and  I  followed 
the  locomotive  as  it  steamed  away  toward 
Japan. 

Pressing  upon  me  was  a  deep  sense  of  all 
I  am  leaving  behind  of  home  and  love  and 
comfort,  to  assume  the  lot  of  a  wayfarer, 
over  many  lands  and  wide  seas,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  may  befall  me  or  mine  till 
we  meet  again, — if  ever  here  below.  But 
these  sombre  reflections  happily  yielded  to 
the  remembrance  that  He  upon  whose 
service  1  am  entering,  is  the  same  loving 
and  unfailing  Helper  of  the  helpless  that 
He  ever  has  been,  and  that  all  his  "exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  in  Christ  Jesus," 
are  "yea  and  amen  forever,"  to  those  who 
can  say,  with  the  disciples  of  old,  "Lo!  we 
have  left  all  and  followed  thee."  Thus 
my  troubled  heart  fell  into  a  peaceful  calm, 
which  can  indeed  cast  all  care  upon  one  who 
has  graciously  invited  us  thus  to  do,  with 
the  no  less  gracious  assurance,  that  "  He 
careth  for  us." 

First-day,  24th,  Colorado  Springs. — A  fair 
sky  threw  a  soft  glow  over  the  charming 
landscape,  and  distant  bells  told  that  the 
day  of  rest  had  come.  About  twenty 
gathered  as  usual  in  William  Allen's  parlors, 
and  after  his  reading  a  chapter  from  Ephesi- 
ans  1  was  led  to  speak  of  the  favor  which 
comes  to  us  with  the  drawings  of  the  Father's 
love,  the  importance  of  our  yielding  thereto, 
because  these  seasons  are  not  at  our  com- 
mand, and  because  they  will  become  so 
many  added  responsibilities,  should  we 
reject  them.  A  young  man  by  my  side, 
who  had  been  educated  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  had  joined  Friends  in  Oregon,  spoke 
earnestly  as  to  the  truth  of  what  we  had  just 
heard,  and  some  of  his  own  experiences  in 
harmony  therewith.  William  Allen  offered 
a  fervent  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  our  meet- 
ing, and  on  the  servants  who  were  about  to 
enter  upon  labors  for  their  Lord  in  distant 
lands.  1  also  knelt  in  thanksgiving  and 
praise  for  the  favors  we  had  received  this 
morning  at  the  dear  Master's  hands,  and 
our  meeting  closed  in  reverential  stillness. 
Some  of  the  good  people  seemed  especially 
tender,  and  1  was  glad  to  learn  that  several 
of  them  are  very  regular  attenders,  notwith- 
standing there  are  various  other  religious 
bodies  in  the  town,  which  have  their  own 
attractions  to  offer. 

Eighth  Month  2nd,  California. — Joel  Bean 
kindly  drove  with  me  through  some  of  the 


large  fruit  ranches  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Santa  Clara;  where  the  thorough  culture  of 
the  soil,  the  symmetrical  shape  of  the  trees, 
and  the  special  care  which  each  seemed  to 
receive,  revealed  at  least  some  of  the  secrets 
of  the  great  productiveness  of  California 
fruit.  By  the  way,  we  made  calls  on  several 
of  their  members,  among  others  Samuel 
Brun  and  his  family,  who  had  come  hither 
some  years  ago  from  Fontanes,  in  the  south 
of  France.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  meet 
thus  with  these  excellent  people,  and  we 
talked  over  many  things  connected  with  the 
dear  French  home,  to  our  mutual  enjoyment. 

14th,  First-day,  On  the  S.  S.  Peru. — The 
Captain  himself  suggested  we  should  have 
"Divine  Service"  this  morning  and  that, 
if  we  thought  well  of  it,  he  would  call  the 
ship's  company  together  at  10.30.  To  this 
we  willingly  assented.  I  had  selected  as 
suitable  reading  the  lv  of  Isaiah,  parts  of 
vi  of  Luke,  and  parts  of  the  xiv  of  John, 
to  be  followed  by  parts  of  Psalm  cxxxix  and 
the  whole  of  Psalm  xix.  A  number  of  the 
passengers,  including  our  friend  the  mission- 
ary, the  young  Japanese,  together  with 
the  Captain  and  several  of  his  officers, 
joined  us.  A  settled  solemnity  soon  covered 
all,  and  after  my  reading,  Jonathan  E. 
Rhoads  referred  to  the  lesson  which  the 
apostle  Peter  received  through  his  vision, 
that  "God  is  no  respecter  of  persons"  but 
that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God 
and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
Him,  urging  this  fear  of  the  Lord  and  work- 
ing of  righteousness,  as  essential  to  an 
acceptance  with  our  Heavenly  Father.  1 
followed  by  expressing  the  feeling  that  it 
had  been  good  for  us  to  come  together  just 
in  the  simple  manner  we  had  done,  to  present 
ourselves  before  the  Lord.  That  strangers 
as  we  were  to  one  another,  drawn  together 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  sharing 
together  for  a  time  one  common  home  and 
shelter,  we  were  furthermore  dependent 
alike  upon  the  loving  care  of  our  common 
Father  in  Heaven,  as  we  traversed  the 
mighty  deep.  We  had  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  strength  and  admirable 
build  of  the  vessel,  in  all  its  parts,  and  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  skill  and  courage 
of  our  good  Captain,  while  thus  far  the 
voyage  had  been  remarkable  for  its  smooth- 
ness, and  not  a  single  mishap  had  occurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  this  might  be  suddenly 
changed.  A  little  thought  would  show  us 
the  dangers  to  which  we  were  continually 
liable  from  accidents  to  the  machinery, 
from  storms,  or  the  outbreak  of  fire,  any  of 
which  in  a  few  moments  might'  fearfully 
change  the  scene,  and  put  in  imminent  peril 
both  the  ship  and  our  lives.  In  such  an 
event,  how  quickly  would  we  turn  to  the 
Most  High  for  help  and  deliverance.  I 
desired  we  might  not  wait  for  such  emergen- 
cies as  these  to  drive  us  to  his  Mercy  Seat, 
but  remember  that  He  v/ould  have  us  come 
to  Him  as  a  God  always  near  us,  ready  to 
hear  our  prayers  for  his  helping  grace,  and 
inviting  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  Him 
and  be  at  peace. 

As  the  Captain  passed  out  he  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  saying,  "  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  your  service  this  morning." 
I  felt  very  much  relieved  of  a  burden  of 


Gospel  love  that  had  been  pressing  upon  m 
for  utterance,  and  we  both  felt  the  occasio 
had  been  owned  by  the  dear  Master.    .  . 

20th,    Tokio. — When    we    reached  ou 
anchorage,  and  the  Peru  came  to  its  firs 
halt  during  the  past  sixteen  days,  a  ne>| 
phase  of  human  life  and  energy  filled  us  wit' 
amazement.    We  now  found  ourselves  suil 
rounded  by  a  fleet  of  rude  boats  thronge  1 
with  eager  men  and  boys,  who,  on  reaching 
the  ship's  side,  climbed,  scrambling,  pusl  i 
ing,  half-fighting  for  an  entrance  at  tri 
gangway,  and  then  surging  into  the  low<k 
deck,  established  themselves,  as  best  the  I 
could,  with  their  little  stores  of  goods  an! 
wares  for  a  trade  with  our  passengers  (II 
crew.    It  was  soon  evident  that  anoth; 
tide  was  setting  outward,  and  that  oil 
Chinamen  and  Japanese  were  seeking  li 
passage  to  the  shore.    After  this  first  wi  I 
rush,  diminutive  steamers  drew  up,  and  tool 
the  cabin  passengers  in  charge;  in  one 
these  we  bestowed  ourselves  and  our  bn 
longings,  and  were  soon  landed  at  the  qua , 
had  gone  through  a  very  civil  and  tendp 
inquiry  at  the  custom  house,  and  wel 
established  in  quite  comfortable  quartel 
at  the  Club  Hotel  overlooking  the  busy  ba  I 

21st,  First-day. — The  night  just  past  w| 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  oppressive  he: I 
and  the  strange  life  by  which  we  are  sill 
rounded.    Till  near  midnight  there  was  Jl 
incessant  passage  in  the  narrow  street  belcl 
our  windows,  of  jinrikisha  men  with  th<jl 
coaches,  peddlers  of  fruit,  flowers,  ice  creal 
light  suppers  and  what  not;  all  on  foil 
and  each  with  his  respective  cry  or  sign! 
The  poor  blind  "Amma"  or  shampoo  I 
whistling  plaintively  on  his  bamboo  pijji 
more  than  once  called  me  to  the  windci, 
and  following  all  the  strange  sights  til 
had  been  thronging  upon  us  through  1* 
afternoon  and  evening,  it  seemed  as  thou,! 
sleep  was  scarcely  to  be  thought  of.  | 
happily  came  at  last,  and  I  arose  refresri 
and  thankful.    Toward  ten  o'clock,  Geo,e 
Braithwaite  called  again,  and  the  peri 
till  lunch  was  taken  up  by  a  most  interest  | 
conversation  concerning  the  present  ol 
look  for  Christianity  in  Japan,  the  wijk 
done  by  the  different  religious  organizati*  s 
in  England  and  America  for  its  promotii 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Governmejl 
and  the  condition  and  feelings  of  the  nat  i 
converts. 

25th,  Karuiiawa. — After  passing  throijh 
an  extended  plain,  thickly  peopled  an<li 
large  part  of  it  carefully  and  closely  till 
we  came  in  view  of  a  high  mountain  rark 
broken  into  bold  outlines  by  isolated  pe: R. 
The  plain  at  the  foot  of  this  range  '» 
largely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  n  k 
berry,  for  this  is  one  of  the  chief  silk  proc  *■ 
ing  regions  of  Japan,  and  we  frequei  y 
passed  wagons  loaded  with  bales  of  cocoaf. 

26th. — We  had  as  yet  seen  no  way  wher  tf 
there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  usB 
relieve  our  minds,  but  B.  Chappell,  lit 
Vice-President  of  the  Conference  of  miss  !*■ 
aries  now  informed  us  that  the  service  iff 
to-morrow  morning  had  been  assigned  m 
himself,  but,  owing  to  several  circumstan  S, 
he  had  prepared  nothing  for  it,  and  h<$ 
well  as  others  of  the  brethren,  had  desSd 
we  would  consider  that  period  at  our  Ifr 
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posal.  We  could  but  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  many  openings  made  for  us,  even  thus 
far,  by  the  dear  Master,  where  we  have 
seen  no  way,  and  can  only  trust  He  will 
enable  us  to  use  it  to  his  praise. 

Evening  .  Session. — An  opportunity  was 
given,  as  usual,  for  comments  by  others 
which  brought  out  from  a  brother  on  the 
floor,  a  timely  allusion  to  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode 
with  him."  As  the  meeting  was  about 
to  close,  the  presiding  officer  startled  me 
by  saying — "Will  Mr.  Morris  please  lead 
us  in  prayer  this  evening?"  whereupon 
most  of  the  company  knelt,  and,  for  the 
moment,  I  felt  some  hesitation  as  what 
should  be  my  proper  course,  but  turning  to 
the  dear  Master  for  his  direction,  more  than 
a  liberty  was  felt  to  approach  the  Throne  of 
Grace  on  behalf  of  us  who  there  gathered, 
as  well  as  the  Sacred  Cause  in  whose  pro- 
motion we  were  engaged.  1  trust  the  offer- 
ing was  accepted,  while  in  the  retrospect, 
relief  rather  than  condemnation  was  my 
portion.  Thus  a  day  full  of  interest  closed 
sweetly  and  peacefully. 

28th,  First-day. — The  appointed  course 
for  the  conference  this  morning  was  a  ser- 
mon on  the  "  Unchanging  Christ,"  by 
G.  Cochran,  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  This 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice. Feeling  quite  clear  that  it  would 
prevent  misunderstanding  and  embarrass- 
ment if  we  did  not  attend,  we  remained 
quietly  at  our  quarters,  reading  and  writing. 
We  also  had  some  interesting  conversation 
with  our  hostess  and  others  on  serious  sub- 
jects. In  the  evening  A.  G.  Taylor  spoke 
upon  the  causes  of  discouragement  in 
missionary  work,  and  the  difficulties  in 
meeting  them.  He  presented  also  its  en- 
couraging features,  but  above  all  the  facts, 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  Lord  and  that 
seeing  his  hand  is  in  it,  men,  with  all  their 
malignity,  cannot  overthrow  it. 

30th,  Nikko. — In  the  town  we  called  on 
Mary  B.  Daniels  a  bright  young  woman 
from  New  England,  connected  with  a  school 
at  Osaka.  She  received  us  in  her  thoroughly 
Japanese  house  by  politely  intimating  that 
our  shoes  must  be  left  at  the  door,  and  then 
passing  into  an  inner  room  with  tastefully 
decorated  walls,  the  servant  spread  cushions 
on  the  floor  for  each  of  us:  our  hostess  knelt 
upon  another,  and  after  several  times  touch- 
ing her  forehead  to  the  floor,  but  not  without 
some  smiling,  we  were  invited  to  be  seated 
after  her  manner,  as  best  we  could.  A 
pretty  maid  then  brought  tea  and  cakes, 
with  chop  sticks  for  handling  the  latter, 
and  the  entertainment  went  on.  My  poor 
knees  and  ankles  soon  gave  out,  and  had 
to  take  a  less  approved  posture,  but  Jona- 
than held  bravely  on  to  the  last,  though 
sorely  tired. 

}ist. — Took  a  delightful  walk  with  M.  A. 
Gundy  along  the  river  side,  and  by  "  the 
hundred  gods."  These  are  arranged  in  a 
long  row  upon  pedestals,  and  represent 
Buddha  in  his  sleep,  with  a  number  of  other 
deities.  Many  are  badly  mutilated,  and 
all  are  moss  grown  and  worn  by  the  elements. 
As  if  in  contrast  with  the  repose  so  striking ' 


in  all  their  features,  rushes  the  river  beside 
them  with  a  tumultuous  roar,  and  1  could 
but  think  that  for  this  reason  the  spot  had 
been  chosen  for  the  gods,  as  well  as  the 
little  cemetery  just  beyond. 

Ninth  Month  jth,  Hakone. — Having  dis- 
posed of  lunch,  we  climbed  by  way  of  a 
pass  in  the  mountain,  sometimes  steep  and 
often  with  very  poor  footing,  till  we  reached 
a  desolate  spot,  where  the  charred  rocks  and 
sulphurous  fumes  which  here  and  there 
issued  from  holes  or  crevices,  told  of  the 
commotion  beneath.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  very  thin  condition  of  the  earth's 
crust,  all  along  the  mountain  side,  and  that 
this  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  volcanic 
eruption  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Much  of  the  surface  yields  to  the  tread  of 
the  foot,  and  a  stick  thrust  into  it  would 
become  quite  hot  to  the  touch.  The  water 
that  here  breaks  out  in  small  streams  is 
frequently,  but  not  always,  heated.  On  our 
way  to  the  Lake,  however,  we  passed  lively 
streams  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
where  bathing  houses  had  been  erected, 
and  the  water  was  so  conducted  as  to  provide 
douche  baths.  Under  three  of  these  streams, 
with  a  fall  of  some  ten  feet,  we  found  an 
elderly  man  bravely  receiving  the  downfall 
on  his  bare  back  and  limbs,  as  though  its 
curative  virtues  were  having  the  happiest 
effects. 


"For  The  Friend." 

Has  the  Veil  of  Most  of  the  Churches  Yet 
Been  Rent? 

A  bishop  of  the  Episcopalian  Church 
has  recently  written  that  according  to  the 
plain  teaching  of  Hebrews  vii:  "Between 
the  Church,  and  between  the  soul,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  there  is  to  come  absolutely 
nothing  mediatorial."  Does  this  "leader" 
in  his  church  believing  this,  act  consistently, 
when  by  his  own  acts  he  sets  up  the  priest- 
hood in  his  diocese,  and  teaches  also  that 
consecrated  water  and  bread  and  wine  are 
a  medium  of  Divine  grace?  Again,  another 
has  written  that  "over  every  Romanist  and 
ritualistic  (and  may  one  not  add,  Episcopali- 
an and  most  of  the  Protestant)  places  of 
worship,  should  be  written  this  legend — 
'The  veil  of  the  temple  has  never  been  rent 
at  all.' "  .  .  .  Then,  "  Woe  to  the  hands 
that  would  have  touched  it,  till  God  Himself 
had  torn  it;  but  woe  to  the  hands  that 
would  stitch  it  up  again  now  that  He  has 
torn  it."  Jesus  Christ  surely  taught  that 
there  must  be  equality  and  liberty  in  the 
Churches,  but  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 
veils  of  many  churches  are  rent  asunder? 
Surely  simple  Quakerism  with  its  message 
of  simplicity,  reality  and  fellowship  and  with 
its  democratic  principles  of  worship  is  just 
what  is  needed  in  the  present  generation. 

H.  R.  Wansey. 

Nikko,  Japan,  First  Month  7,  1913. 


You  will  never  be  sorry 

For  doing  your  level  best, 

For  hearing  before  judging, 

For  thinking  before  speaking, 

For  standing  by  your  principles, 

For  being  generous  to  an  enemy, 

For  promptness  in  keeping  your  promises. 


THE  SAVIOUR'S  ENTREATY. 

"Give  me  thy  hand  if  thou  wouldst  know  the  way, 

Long,  steep  and  lone, 
That  leads  from  darkness  into  endless  day, 

Walk  not  alone; 
And  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith,  and  fear  no  more, 
For  I  have  walked  the  thorny  path  before. 

If  heavy  seems  thy  yoke,  my  child,  take  mine 

And  learn  from  me; 
And  to  thy  soul  shall  come  that  peace  Divine 

Faith  bringeth  thee. 
W  alk  not  by  sight,  but  by  thy  trust  alone, 
Thy  journey  endeth  at  the  great  white  throne. 

Abide  in  me,  there  is  no  grief  nor  pain 

I  have  not  known; 
But  I  would  bear  and  suffer  all  again 

To  keep  my  own. 
These  know  my  voice  and  follow  where  I  lead, 
To  failing  strength  I  give  the  aid  they  need. 

Give  me  thy  hand  and  I  will  lead  thee  on — 

Oh,  look  not  back! 
Nor  faint;  thy  sins  of  all  the  years  are  gone — 

Oh,  look  not  back! 
Those  whom  the  Father  giveth  me  are  mine; 
Abide  in  me  as  branch  doth  in  the  vine." 

[Fifty  years  ago  C.  T.  Wettstein,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  found  the  above  beautiful  poem  in  the  Chicago 
News.  He  cut  it  out  and  carried  it  with  him  for 
many  years.  It  was  a  great  source  of  comfort  to 
him  and  he  trusts  it  will  be  to  others.] 

— Selected. 


Recollections,  No.  5. 

MARTIN  W.  MELONEY. 

.  BY  C.  C. 

"The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance." 

It  seems  good  for  us  to  dwell  at  times  upon 
those  we  loved,  those  who  loved  in  return, 
those  whose  evident  concern  was  to  do 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  live 
just  amongst  men,  and  to  finish  their  course 
with  joy. 

Among  the  religious  men  of  lower  Chester 
County,  Penna.,  there  were  few  more  strik- 
ing characters  in  some  respects  than  Martin 
W.  Meloney,  well  known  and  respected 
by  all.  Frank,  honest  and  out-spoken,  he 
was  free  toward  all,  whether  prince  or 
servant,  who  willingly  yielded  to  him  the 
place  which  he  filled.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  what  is  known  as  road  supervisor, 
having  the  care  of  the  public  highways, 
and  was  also  in  connection  with  this  tax 
collector,  which  necessarily  brought  him 
in  contact  with  all  classes.  These  positions 
he  filled  honestly  and  assiduously,  very 
freely  and  openly  demanding  of  his  fellows 
what  was  their  due  to  yield. 

He  was  a  member  with  those  called 
Hicksites,  but  frequently  found  his  way 
among  the  Orthodox,  especially  at  funerals, 
where  his  voice  was  often  heard  very  earnest- 
ly pleading  with  the  people,  and  frequently 
in  prayer,  that  they  might  witness  the 
blessing  of  Jesus.  It  was  his  peculiar 
practice  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  kneel  at 
time  of  prayer,  not  only  when  he  appeared, 
but  also  when  others  did,  but  none  could 
help  feeling  his  sincerity  in  it;  and  though 
much  crippled  by  rheumatism  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  so  that  he  often  walked 
with  a  cane  or  with  his  hand  upon  his  knee, 
yet  this  did  not  deter  him  in  anything,  but 
he  seemed  unconscious  of  it  or  of  anything 
in  himself.  He  was  an  example  of  fearless- 
ness in  the  performance  of  duty  in  the 
presence  of  any,  great  or  small. 
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Perhaps  he  was  awakened  from  being  a 
careless,  thoughtless  one  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  Methodist,  but  he  followed 
his  own  individual  pathway  regardless  of 
others.  There  is  an  independence  in  the 
Truth  that  is  precious  when  it  is  truly  found- 
ed in  the  will  of  God,  and  even  here  it  is 
true,  "They  shall  see  eye  to  eye  when  the 
Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion;"  and  Zion 
has  come  when  we  are  truly  in  Christ.  He 
was  a  lover  of  such  worthies  as  Horatio 
G.  Cooper  and  often  visited  them  and  these 
visits  might  occur  anywhere.  Perhaps  one 
such  had  come  to  town  on  business,  and  we 
would  see  Martin,  in  his  work-clothes,  in 
the  seat  beside  him,  having  climbed  up, 
where  they  would  be  having  a  meeting,  or 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  speaking  one  to 
the  other,  which  speaking  God  testifies  He 
would  hearken  and  hear. 

At  the  funeral  of  H.  G.  C,  as  he  stood  in 
the  meeting-house  by  his  remains,  to  view 
them  for  the  last  time,  he  expressed  some- 
what after  this  manner:  "There  are  few 
Horatio  Coopers.  Oh  his  spirit,  his  spirit." 
Many  times  in  his  journeyings  about  he 
was  wont  to  seek  out  an  afflicted,  tried  one, 
to  pour  into  the  ear  words  of  consolation 
and  comfort.  Having  known  much  of  the 
path  of  self-denial  and  the  cross,  he  could 
encourage  others,  not  to  judge  another  but 
to  be  faithful. 

At  the  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  where 
the  address  of  that  departed  worthy,  Morris 
Cope,  was  to  be  read  to  the  meeting,  Martin 
who  had  been  a  silent  attender  of  the  first 
meeting  and  had  withdrawn  at  the  close, 
sent  in  a  request  to  be  permitted  to  sit  with 
Friends  while  the  address  was  read.  This 
was  granted,  and  he,  with  others,  was  favor- 
ed to  hear  that  memorable  document  as 
a  voice  from  the  dead,  as  it  had  been  Morris 
Cope's  request  that  it  be  read  after  his 
death.  It  rang  out  with  authority,  and 
still  rings  in  remembrance,  as  it  started 
with  that  important  charge  to  Israel: 
"  Remove  not  the  ancient  landmark  which 
thy  fathers  have  set."  What  numerous 
favors  are  we  accountable  for  as  memory 
recalls  the  people  and  things  of  the  past! 
It  is  good  to  revive  them,  or  to  allow  them 
to  revive,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Apostle 
recommends,  "Therefore  we  ought  to  give 
the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which 
we  have  heard  lest  at  any  time  we  should 
let  them  slip." 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  often  beyond 
our  comprehension,  but  He  doeth  as  seem- 
eth  unto  him  good — "As  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher 
than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than 
your  thoughts." 

This  dear  man  was  afflicted  with  cancer 
of  the  face.  It  was  a  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion to  visit  him  in  his  last  sickness.  At 
one  time  requesting  a  portion  of  Scripture 
he  mentioned  to  be  read,  he  queried  some- 
what in  regard  to  it  and  commented  upon 
it,  showing  he  had  been  a  little  beclouded 
by  his  associations,  which  was  being  cleared 
up  to  him  by  his  Divine  Master.  This 
should  show  to  others  the  danger  of  con- 
tamination by  contact,  as  well  as  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Christ  Jesus  to  the  honest 
soul.    When  in  the  last  stages  of  disease 


his  concern  was  still  eminent  for  others, 
enquiring  after  various  ones,  and  requesting 
that  individuals  be  sent  for  to  come  to 
his  room,  to  whom  he  felt  he  was  commis- 
sioned with  something  for  the  welfare  of 
the  soul.  He  was  much  concerned  lest  his 
death  might  suddenly  be  caused  by  the 
severing  of  an  artery,  which  was  mercifully 
not  permitted,  but  it  occurred  by  an  epi- 
demic prevalent  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  his  end  was  peace, 
and  the  reward  according  to  his  integrity. 
A  prominent  landmark  was  removed  from 
among  men,  but  a  monument  to  his  worth 
and  character  better  than  any  outward, 
remained  in  the  hearts — that  of  an  exceed- 
ingly simple,  plain  man  of  his  day,  truly 
one  of  the  little  ones  easy  to  be  approached 
by  the  least.  Doubtless  he  is  with  that 
throng  "which  no  man  could  number,  of 
all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,"  standing  before  the  throne  and 
before  the  Lamb,  praising  God  and  the 
Lamb.  "These  are  they  which  came  out 
of  great  tribulation  and  have  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  his  temple;  and  He  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them." 
Amen. 


Coal  Mined  Less  Than  a  Century. — 
The  first  mention  of  the  occurrence  of  coal 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  is  made  in  the 
journal  of  Father  Hennepin,  a  French  Jesuit 
missionary,  who  in  1679  recorded  the  site 
of  a  "cole  mine"  on  Illinois  River,  near  the 
present  city  of  Ottawa,  111.  The  first  actual 
mining  of  coal  was  in  the  Richmond  Basin, 
Va.,  about  seventy  years  after  Father 
Hennepin's  discovery  in  Illinois,  but  the  first 
records  of  production  from  the  Virginia 
mines  were  for  the  year  1822,  when,  accord- 
ing to  one  authority,  54,000  tons  were  mined. 
Ohio  probably  ranks  second  in  priority  of 
production,  as  coal  was  discovered  there  in 
1755,  but  the  records  of  production  date  back 
only  to  1838.  The  mining  of  anthracite  in 
Pennsylvania  began  about  1790,  and  it  is 
said  that  in  1807,  fifty-five  tons  were  shipped 
to  Columbia,  Pa.  Reports  of  the  anthracite 
coal  trade  are  usually  begun  with  the  year 
1820,  when  365  long  tons  were  shipped  to 
Philadelphia  from  the  Lehigh  region.  Prior 
to  this,  however,  in  1814,  a  shipment  of 
twenty-two  tons  was  made  from  Carbondale, 
also  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  production  is 
considered  to  have  begun  in  that  year.  It 
is  probable  that  the  actual  production 
prior  to  1820  was  between  2,500  and  3,000 
tons. 

The  production  for  191 1  was  496,221,168 
short  tons. — U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Press 
Bulletin.  . 


Christianity. — Christianity — if  it  means 
anything — means  sixteen  ounces  to  the 
pound,  three  feet  to  the  yard, — a  just  weight 
and  just  measure.  It  means  honesty  in 
all  dealings,  purity  in  all  conversation,  a 
charity  as  broad  as  the  race,  unflinching 
integrity,  sympathy,  humanity  to  man, 
loyalty  to  God. — Selected. 


Guilford  College. 

JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  on  a  clear,  crisp  wint  l 
morning  leaves  a  lasting  impression  of  tl 
beauty  of  this  city.    The  view  down  the 
wide,  radiating  streets,  whether  seen  froi 
the  Capitol  or  any  other  section  of  tlfl 
national  metropolis  shows  what  can  1 
done  by  proper  municipal  managemen 
The  trolley  wires  are  all  under  ground.  1 

One  could  only  wish  the  money  requin 
to  erect  the  Washington  Monument  migi 
have  been  used  to  found  an  education] 
institution.  Surely  the  day  will  come  wh< 
men  will  feel  far  more  honored  by  such 
memorial  than  by  any  pile  of  stones. 

The  Public  Congressional  Library  ar 
the  new  Penna.  R.  R.  Station  are  bo 
marvels  of  architectural  skill  and  are  al 
mirably  adapted  to  the  service  infende 

The  ride  to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  by  da] 
light  gave  an  opportunity  to  see  the  on 
time  plantations  of  Virginia.  The  ant 
bellum  history  of  this  State  contrasts  will 
its  present  condition,  and  yet  we  see  in  ; 
the  larger  cities  a  marked  improvemei 
from  year  to  year,  and  this  observatk 
applies  as  well  throughout  the  South. 

From  Dansville,  Virginia,  with  its  gre; 
mills,  to  Greensboro,  N.  C,  the  Southei 
R.  R.  runs  along  the  summit  of  an  elevatt 
ridge  for  many  miles,  permitting  an  extend* 
view  of  the  landscape  on  either  side.  Tl 
country  is  sparsely  inhabited  and  gre; 
stretches  appear  to  be  without  cultivatio 
The  industrial  development  of  the  Sour 
is  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  agi 
cultural  and  yet  this  is  slowly  improvin 
At  Greensboro  there  is  every  evidence  i 
energy  and  increasing  thrift.  The  Girl 
State  Normal  School  at  this  place  is  one  1 
the  best  equipped  in  the  United  States  ar 
Friends  are  teaching  in  it.  Six  hundn 
students  assembled  on  the  tenth  inst. 
hear  what  the  influence  of  our  country  h 
done  for  the  European  and  Asiatic  people 

No  one  has  done  more  than  Edward  \ 
Steiner  to  interpret  America  and  our  R 
publican  and  Democratic  institutions 
the  European  immigrants,  arriving  on  01 
shores,  as  also  to  point  out  what  a  benefit 
Europe  our  ideals  have  proved,  and,  co; 
versely,  the  value  of  these  Europeans  to  u 
His  books  on  Immigration,  with  his  aut. 
biography  "Against  the  Current,"  ar 
Mary  Antin's  "The  Promised  Land,"  te 
in  thrilling  chapters,  the  experiences  1 
two  Jewish  youths,  who  have  demonstrate 
the  great  blessing  to  themselves  and  oth 
immigrants  of  our  free  schools  and  Christia 
institutions. 

Rabbi  Levy  of  Pittsburgh  recently  sai 
that  the  great  contribution  of  the  Angl< 
Saxon  race  was  tools — inventions  by  whic 
the  physical  burdens  of  life  were  taken  froi 
human  backs  and  placed  upon  wood,  ste 
and  other  materials.  He  also  said  as 
was  the  Christians,  who  brought  froi 
Palestine  to  Rome  the  best  teachings  ( 
their  faith,  it  remained  for  us  whose  ii 
heritance  was  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Chri: 
tian  to  give  the  motive  and  the  tools  of  01 
ancestors  to  ignorant  and  oppressed  people 
Such  is  the  great  task  of  America.  Sorr 
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one  remarked,  as  we  looked  into  the  faces 
of  the  group  of  earnest  young  women  at 
the  Greensboro  School  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  more  purely  Anglo-Saxon  company. 

The  educational  efforts  of  North  Carolina 
are  producing  results  throughout  that  State 
in  many  ways,  politically,  socially  and  in- 
dustrially. Friends  took  the  initiative  in 
this  educational  movement  seventy-five 
years  ago  at  New  Garden  Friends'  Boarding 
School,  seven  miles  from  Greensboro  now 
Guilford  College.  Here  at  Guilford,  we  had 
the  privilege  of  resting  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  President  and  Mary  Hobbs  for  a  few 
•days  and  were  able  to  appreciate  what 
substantial  improvements  had  been  made 
on  the  campus  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  new  brick  meeting-house  —  the  best 
proportioned  and  commodious  of  modern 
structures — adds  dignity  and  strength  as 
well  as  simplicity  and  artistic  effect  to  this 
group  of  buildings. 

The  new  boys'  dormitory,  known  as  the 
Cox  building,  with  the  Carnegie  library, 
New  Garden  Hall  and  King  Hall,  all  of 
brick,  present  an  attractive  and  permanent 
equipment. 

That  feature  of  Guilford  College  which 
especially  interested  and  impressed  us  was 
the  community  spirit  of  co-operation  as 
manifested  by  the  neighbors  both  in  con- 
tributing to  the  new  meeting-house  and 
improving  the  roads  about  the  campus. 
Practically  all  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
had  voluntarily  given  their  teams  and 
themselves  for  several  days.  The  influence 
of  such  united  effort  has  a  most  wholesome 
effect  upon  all  and  cannot  fail  to  lift  the 
whole  community  to  a  higher  level  of 
Christian  fellowship.  Several  additions  have 
been  made  to  their  meeting  in  recent  time. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Balkan 
situation  was  discussed  in  an  evening  col- 
lection. Some  may  conclude  that  peace 
has  failed,  but  as  Baroness  Van  Sutner  late- 
ly remarked  before  a  large  audience  in 
Philadelphia,  How  could  peace  fail  where  it 
had  never  been  seriously  tried,  for  one  might 
as  well  say  sanitary  measures  had  failed 
where  they  had  never  been  applied.  It  is 
European  diplomacy — of  the  old,  selfish, 
secret  sort — that  has  failed.  The  subject 
has  been  so  fully  before  the  public  and  is 
so  important  in  its  reconstruction  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. The  Outlook  has  published  an  illu- 
minating series  of  articles  during  the  past 
month  or  six  weeks,  upon  the  causes,  history 
and  present  conditions  affecting  the  death 
struggle  between  the  Turks  and  the  Allies. 
The  last  of  these  by  Albert  Edwards  (in  the 
issueof  First  Month  18,19 13), forwarded  from 
Constantinople,  contains  a  discriminating 
and  sympathetic  statement  of  the  situation 
as  he  was  able  to  see  it.  He  says,  "The 
overthrow  of  the  Turkish  power  cannot 
help  being  a  great  step  in  progress.  That 
power  has,  through  the  jealousy  of  Christian 
statesmen,  lasted  too  long.  Europe  has 
never  seen  another  such  despotism.  Caligula 
and  Nero,  Torquemada  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Nicholas  II, 
look  like  naughty  children  beside  Selim  the 
Grim  and  Abd-ul-Hamid.    No  oppression 


of  one  people  by  another,  not  even  Pizarro's 
remorseless  conquest  of  Peru,  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  domination  of  the  Turks  over 
their  Christian  subjects." 

Returning  now  to  our  visit  to  Guilford, 
we  attended  the  Quakerism  class  First- 
day  evening,  fifty  students  being  present. 
The  conditions  prevalent  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  together  with  the 
character  and  message  of  George  Fox  had 
been  previously  considered.  An  opportu- 
nity to  connect  that  message  with  the  present 
day  was  embraced,  by  portraying  the  char- 
acter and  labors  of  the  many  faithful  and 
gifted  Friends,  both  in  England  and  America, 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies— concluding  in  an  explanation  of  the 
position  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  earnest  interest  that  is  manifested  by 
such  groups  of  young  people  attending 
Friends'  schools  and  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs 
of  the  times.  Rayner  W.  Kelsey  has  recent- 
ly published  his  reflections  upon  the  present 
situation  in  the  various  Yearly  Meetings, 
both  through  The  American  Friend  and 
The  Westonian.  The  trend  toward  a  more 
spiritual  method  and  point  of  view  than 
has  obtained  in  most  of  the  meetings  of  the 
larger  Yearly  Meetings,  for  some  decades, 
is  now  apparent,  and  thus  way  is  made, 
as  on  this  occasion,  to  deliver  an  address 
on  Worship  from  the  basis  of  silent  com- 
munion with  our  Heavenly  Father.  The 
close  attention  which  has  been  given  to 
this  presentation,  whatever  practice  was 
in  use,  is  most  encouraging.  The  students 
of  Guilford  College  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  State,  and  quite  a  number  of  them 
are  not  members  with  Friends. 

The  Senior  Loyal  Temperance  Legion 
represents  several  of  the  older  students  who 
are  banded  together,  to  discourage  the  use 
of  anything  that  is  injurious  to  a  true 
Christian  character.  The  reading  of  their 
constitution  was  followed  by  earnest  ad- 
dresses containing  life-experiences  through 
half  a  century,  as  it  was  "Mother's  day." 

The  meeting  for  worship  at  Guilford  is 
attended  by  the  students  and  many  from 
the  neighborhood,  for  this  meeting  is  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  whole  community. 
The  abounding  life  which  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  bestow  upon  all  who  would  receive 
Him  was  enlarged  upon  in  its  spiritual 
fruitfulness.  Clarence  Hamilton  Poe,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  one  of  the  progressive 
young  men  of  the  South,  and  he  has  written 
much  of  value  for  alert-minded  Southerners 
if  they  are  willing  to  find  lessons  for  our 
time  in  the  history  of  other  times,  and  for 
our  country  in  the  experiences  of  other 
countries.  His  book,  "A  Southerner  in 
Europe,"  contains  this  passage:  "The  spirit 
of  Christianity,  hampered  though  it  has 
been  by  many  pagan  survivals  and  a  thou- 
sand shackling  influences  of  man's  device, 
has  nevertheless  worked  steadily  through 
all  these  generations  not  only  for  this  lifting 
up  of  the  common  man  from  slavery  to 
manhood  and  independence,  but  also  for 
the  elevation  of  the  moral  standards  of  the 
race  from  the  vulgarity  and  hopelessness  of 
ancient  paganism  to  the  purity  and  aspira- 
tion of  our  modern  Christian  faith. 


"From  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of 
history  who  once  gets  a  glimpse  of  how  the 
world  lived  and  thought  twenty  centuries 
ago,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  this  Faith  we 
have  the  best  heritage  that  the  ages  have 
bequeathed  to  us,  the  great  guide  and  anchor 
that  all  ancient  civilizations  lacked,  the 
standard  and  criterion  in  default  of  which 
they  drifted  in  uncertainty,  and  the  vision, 
in  the  absence  of  which,  they  perished." 

We  have  met  noble  Christian  men  and 
women  during  our  visit  to  this  Southland  who 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  lift  their  fellow- 
men  to  a  higher  life.  And  it  is  evident  that 
these  educational  institutions  are  accomplish- 
ing much  in  this  age-long  effort,  although  the 
colored  people  do  not  as  yet  get  their  share 
of  the  public  funds  for  education. 

Aiken,  S.  C,  First  Month  15,  1913. 


A  "Lost  River." — Kern  River  in  Cali- 
fornia never  reaches  its  former  outlet — waters 
consumed  for  irrigation. — The  deep  Kern 
River  canyon,  in  the  high  Sierra  country 
of  California,  is  interestingly  described  in 
a  report  issued  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Altitudes  in  the  Kern 
River  basin  range  from  a  few  hundred  feet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river's  lower  canyon 
to  more  than  14,000  feet  on  the  headwaters 
over  a  hundred  miles  distant.  More  than 
fifty  of  the  peaks  in  the  basin  exceed  13,000 
feet  in  altitude,  and  many  of  the  lakes 
which  feed  the  upper  stream  are  at  an 
altitude  of  11,000  feet  or  more. 

Mount  Whitney,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  United  States,  towering  14,501  feet 
above  sea  level,  overlooks  the  northern  part 
of  the  Kern  River  basin  from  the  east. 

Kern  River  rises  in  glacial  lakelets  among 
the  high  peaks  of  the  Sierra  divide  and  on 
the  Kings-Kern  and  Great  Western  divides. 
It  flows  directly  southward  about  seventy 
miles,  then  southwestward  to  the  mouth  of 
its  canyon  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Bakers- 
field,  where  it  enters  the  south  end  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  No  water  from  Kern 
River  has  reached  the  San  Joaquin  in  recent 
years.  The  water  is  all  utilized  for  irriga- 
tion before  it  reaches  the  larger  valley,  and 
the  Kern  becomes  a  "lost  river." 


Always  Keep  Faith. — Many  a  woman 
who  would  not  think  of  lightly  breaking  a 
promise  made  to  a  grown-up  person  is 
utterly  careless  about  keeping  her  word  with 
her  children.  She  promises  whatever  is 
convenient  at  the  moment,  and  apparently 
thinks  that  the  breaking  or  keeping  of  those 
promises  is  a  matter  in  which  she  can  please 
herself,  and  that  her  children  have  no  right 
to  consider  themselves  aggrieved  if  she  does 
not  do  so. 

A  mother  who  acts  thus  does  her  child 
grievous  harm.  She  forgets  that  the  sense 
of  justice  is  strong  in  quite  a  little  child, 
and  that  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  that 
he  should  expect  his  parents  to  be  as  good 
as  their  word  and  to  fulfil  their  promises 
even  at  the  cost  of  convenience.  Promises 
should  not  be  lightly  broken,  and  the  parent 
who  is  guilty  of  this  soon  loses  his  children's 
confidence,  which  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  which  our  little  ones  can  give  us. 
— Pictorial  Review. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia.  

The  Need  of  a  Prohibition  Paper  in 
every  household  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  article  by  Emma  L.  Transeau, 
Recording  Secretary  of  the  Scientific  Tem- 
perance Federation,  published  in  The  Vindi- 
cator, viz: 

An  article  in  the  [First  Month]  American 
Magazine  entitled  "Is  it  True?"  aims  to 
show  that  alcoholism  is  a  symptom  of  a 
defective  stock  rather  than  one  cause  of 
degeneracy,  as  is  currently  believed.  The 
only  support  presented  for  this  view  is  an 
account  of  the  Galton  Eugenics  Laboratory 
study,  published  two  years  or  more  ago, 
which  the  American  writer  introduces  under 
the  sub-heading  "Startling  and  Convincing 
Results  of  Karl  Pearson's  Investigations 
of  the  Families  of  Drunkards  and  Teetotal- 
ers." 

This  heading  is  doubly  false.  Professor 
Pearson  did  not  himself  make  an  investiga- 
tion; he  simply  studied  the  figures  of  in- 
vestigations made  by  others.  But  what  is 
more  important,  he  made  no  comparison 
of  the  families  of  "drunkards  and  teetotal- 
ers," as  the  American  writer  states.  What 
he  did  do  was  to  classify  and  compare  the 
children  of  moderate  drinkers  with  the 
children  of  immoderate  drinkers. 

The  data  for  this  comparison  were  taken 
from  two  reports:  (i)  a  report  made  by  the 
Edinburgh  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  condition  of  families  in  one  of  the  worst 
slums  of  that  city:  and  (2)  a  report  of  the 
condition  of  families  in  Manchester  which 
have  one  or  more  feeble-minded  children  in 
the  special  schools  for  feeble-minded  in 
that  city. 

Evidently  children  selected  from  such  con- 
ditions can  scarcely  be  designated,  as  they 
are  by  the  writer  in  the  American,  as  "large 
collective  samples  of  English  childhood." 

The  Edinburgh  report  contained  particu- 
lars of  781  families,  only  eighteen  of  which 
were  abstainers,  so  small  a  number  that 
Professor  Pearson  explicitly  states  that 
they  could  not  be  considered  in  a  class  by 
themselves  but  were  put  in  a  class  of  families 
(275)  termed  "sober."  Of  these  the  Galton 
study  also  explicitly  states,  "By  'sober'  is 
not  meant  total  abstinence."  The  right 
of  this  class  to  the  designation  "sober" 
was  based  upon  the  opinion  of  policemen, 
employers  and  social  workers  who  visited 
them  and  reported  that  they  did  not  appear 
to  drink  enough  to  do  themselves  or  their 
families  harm.  The  Manchester  report 
made  no  mention  of  abstainers,  but  roughly 
grouped  the  parents  of  the  feeble-minded 
children  as  "temperate"  or  "intemperate." 

Professor  Pearson  arbitrarily  designated 
as  "non-alcoholic"  the  "sober"  Edinburgh 
families  and  the  "temperate"  Manchester 
families,  and  used  them  to  compare  with  the 
Edinburgh  heavier  drinkers  and  the  Man- 
chester "intemperate"  as  the  "alcoholic" 
class. 

The  two  classes  compared,  therefore,  were 
not  "drunkards"  and  "teetotalers,"  as  the 


American  writer  asserts,  but  moderate  and 
immoderate  drinkers. 

To  offset  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
American  article,  there  are  in  existence 
several  careful  scientific  studies  in  which  a 
total  abstaining  class  is  used  for  comparison 
with  more  or  less  alcoholized  classes.  These 
investigations  have  been  made  with  human 
and  animal  families. 

One  of  the  most  important  investigations 
of  human  families  was  made  by  Prof.  Taav. 
Laitinen,  and  extended  over  a  period  of 
six  years.  He  obtained  particulars  con- 
cerning the  drinking  habits  and  living  con- 
ditions of  over  5,000  families,  from  which 
he  was  able  to  make  a  large  group  of  total 
abstaining  parents,  another  of  moderate 
drinkers,  that  is,  those  who  did  not  use  the 
equivalent  of  over  a  quart  of  beer  a  day,  and 
a  third  class,  called  immoderate  drinkers, 
who  used  more  than  that  amount. 

Like  Professor  Pearson,  Dr.  Laitinen  did 
not  find  a  striking  difference  between  the 
children  of  moderate  and  immoderate  drink- 
ers, but  he  did  find  a  marked  superiority 
in  the  children  of  total  abstainers.  The 
full  report  of  this  work  appears  in  the  report 
of  the  XI II  International  Congress  against 
Alcoholism  held  in  London  in  1909,  and  in 
several  other  publications. 

The  misinterpretation  of  the  facts  by  the 
author  of  the  American  article  of  course 
vitiates  the  conclusion  which  he  has  based 
upon  his  statements. 


A  Valuable  Contribution  to  prohibition 
literature  is  the  recent  report  of  Chief 
Surgeon  L.  Mervin  Maus,  U.  S.  Army,  from 
which  the  following  is  taken,  viz: 

The  examination  of  2,552  idiotic  epileptic, 
hysterical  and  weak-minded  children  in  the 
institution  at  Bicetre,  France,  showed  that 
forty-one  per  cent,  were  the  progeny  of 
alcoholic  parents. 

Professor  Demme  found  that  the  direct 
posterity  of  ten  families  of  drunkards 
amounted  to  fifty-seven  children;  twenty- 
five  died  soon  after  birth;  of  the  remainder 
six  were  idiots,  five  dwarfs,  five  epileptics, 
one  each  had  chorea,  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
hair  lip  and  club  foot.  Two  of  the  epileptics 
became  alcoholics.  In  the  ten  normal 
families,  among  sixty-one  children  five 
died  soon  after  birth,  four  suffered  from 
curable  nervous  affections,  and  two  had 
congenital  defects;  81.9  per  cent,  were 
sound  in  mind  and  body  during  childhood 
and  youth,  while  only  17.5  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  alcoholic  families  were  normal. 

The  typical  effects  observed  in  moderate 
users  of  alcohol  are  a  weakening  of  the 
higher  functions  with  a  corresponding  ex- 
aggeration of  the  lower  ones.  In  view  of  our 
present  knowledge  on  the  subject  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  to  the  safety  point 
of  indulgence.  Professor  Hodge  showed 
that  of  twenty-three  whelps  born  of  tipplers, 
eleven  were  born  dead,  eight  deformed 
and  four  apparently  normal.  Of  forty-five 
whelps  born  of  normal  bitches,  forty-one 
were  normal,  a  percentage  of  90.2  per  cent, 
against  17.4  per  cent,  of  alcoholic  parents, 
about  the  same  per  cent,  as  occurred  among 
the  children  of  the  alcoholic  and  non- 
alcoholic families. 


Shall  Liquor  or  Law  Rule. — For  fifty 
years  a  certain  measure  has  been  before 
Congress  in  some  form  or  other.  It  has 
been  sidetracked  and  strangled  and  pickled 
and  smothered  and  often  left  for  dead. 
But  it  is  still  there,  more  insistent  than  ever. 

The  astonishing  vitality  of  this  measure 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  embodies  an  issue 
which  is  both  moral  and  economic.  And  be- 
cause it  is  a  moral  issue,  there  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  over  it,  as  there  will  be  until  it 
will  have  been  settled  on  the  side  of  morality 
as  well  as  correct  economic  principles. 

In  its  present  form  this  measure  is  known  as 
the  Kenyon  liquor  bill.  It  is  described  in  its 
title  as  a  "bill  to  prohibit  interstate  commerce 
in  intoxicating  liquors  in  certain  cases." 

The  certain  cases  are  those  in  which  any 
state  has  decreed  under  its  police  power 
that  there  shall  be  no  intoxicating  liquor  sold 
within  its  borders  or  within  any  part  of  its 
territory.  All  that  the  Kenyon  bill  asks 
is  that  in  such  cases  the  federal  government 
shall  not  defeat  the  will  of  the  people  of 
that  state  by  forcing  the  state  to  accept 
liquor  shipped  from  the  outside.    .    .  . 

Some  time  ago  it  was  agreed  that  the 
bill  should  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  on 
[First  Month]  20.  But-  action  has  again 
been  deferred  through  the  vermicular  maneu- 
vers of  the  Mormon  Smoot.  Smoot,  next 
to  Penrose,  is  the  ablest  champion  that  the 
foes  of  the  bill,  the  law-defying  liquor  in- 
terests, have  in  the  Senate. 

Although  Smoot  was  present  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  unanimous  consent  was 
asked  for  and  granted  for  fixing  [First 
Month]  20  as  the  day  to  vote  on  the  bill, 
he  afterward  whimpered  that  he  wasn't 
looking  when  it  happened.  So  another 
day  for  voting  was  fixed.  This  time  it  is 
[Second  Month]  10,  a  date  so  near  the  end 
of  the  session  that  the  foes  of  the  bill  hope 
that  it  is  too  late  to  permit  it  to  pass.    .    .  . 

The  pouring  of  liquor  into  territory  where 
the  local  laws  say  it  shall  not  be  sold  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  guise  of  interstate 
traffic  and  with  the  aid  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  is  to  stop  this  that  the  Kenyon 
bill  is  designed.  The  resentment  which 
has  grown  out  of  this  arrogant  policy  of  the 
liquor  traffic  has  done  more  than  any  other 
single  force  to  confirm  the  deep-rooted 
opposition  to  the  business.    .    .  . 

We  see  the  growing  knowledge  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  this  traffic.  Its 
record  of  devastation  is  a  scar  across  the 
face  of  civilization.  The  manhood  it  has 
wrecked,  the  homes  it  has  ruined,  the  women 
it  has  wrung  in  hopeless  sorrow  and  the 
other  women  it  has  buried  in  nameless 
shame,  the  children  it  has  starved  and 
murdered — these  are  the  witnesses  against  it. 

Speaking  to  the  liquor  interests,  we  say 
that  the  more  they  fight  the  Kenyon  bill, 
which  represents  the  will  of  the  people,  the 
more  it  behooves  them  to  cast  about  to  find 
some  other  business  for  their  children  to 
follow.  For  as  sure  as  light  dispels  dark- 
ness, the  day  is  coming  when  the  country 
will  be  awake  to  the  truth  that  there  is 
nothing  in  liquor  domination  which  Ameri- 
cans will  tolerate  if  they  hope  to  remain  a 
nation  of  free  men  and  women. — Editorial 
in  North  American  (Phila.). 
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Selected  by  E.  F.  B. 

RELIANCE. 
Not  to  the  swift,  the  race; 

Not  to  the  strong,  the  fight; 
Not  to  the  righteous,  perfect  grace; 

Not  to  the  wise,  the  light. 

But  often  faltering  feet 

Come  surest  to  the  goal; 
And  they  who  walk  in  darkness  meet 

The  sunrise  of  the  soul. 

A  thousand  times  by  night 

The  Syrian  hosts  have  died; 
A  thousand  times  the  vanquished  right 

Hath  risen  glorified. 

The  truth  the  wise  men  sought 

Was  spoken  by  a  child; 
The  alabaster  box  was  brought 

In  trembling  hands  defiled. 

Not  from  my  torch,  the  gleam, 

But  from  the  stars  above; 
Not  from  my  heart,  life's  crystal  stream, 

But  from  the  depths  of  love. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Father  and  Child. — It  was  my  good 
fortune  lately  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of 
teachers,  parents  and  others  interested  in 
"Our  Younger  Friends,"  where  one  of  the 
speakers,  after  telling  how  we  all  need  to 
come  close  to  our  Heavenly  Father, — went 
on  to  say  something  like  this, — though 
these  are  not  his  exact  words: — ■ 

There  are  four  memories  of  my  father 
which  I  shall  keep  for  a  long  time.  The 
first  of  these  is  of  a  time  when  I,  a  little 
boy,  was  walking  with  him  on  a  dark  night, 
over  rough  ground.  1  kept  stumbling  and 
falling,  until  at  last  he  reached  his  hand  down 
and  took  mine,  and  after  that  I  went  on 
happily  and  safely. 

The  next  is  the  memory  of  a  day  when  I 
was  riding  with  him  behind  a  colt  he  was 
breaking,  and  we  came  near  having  a  bad 
accident,  by  being  backed  over  an  embank- 
ment. 1  was  more  of  a  boy  then,  and  I 
was  not  only  not  afraid  because  the  reins 
were  in  father's  hands,  but  I  had  a  boyish 
feeling  that  to  be  in  an  accident  with  him 
would  be  a  great  thing;  a  real  adventure. 

The  third  memory  is  of  the  intimacy  with 
father,  which  came  as  1  grew  older;  when  we 
were  together  we  talked  about  my  life,  and 
1  felt  that  he  had  more  interest  in  what  I 
was  to  be  and  to  do  than  1  had  myself. 

And  now  that  the  close  of  my  father's 
life  is  drawing  near,  1  have  still  another 
feeling;  that  his  life  will  not  be  complete 
without  mine; — that  it  is  for  me  to  live  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  he  has  lived. 

And  so,  the  speaker  added,  should  be 
our  feeling  about  our  Heavenly  Father. 
We  can  walk  in  dark  ways  and  not  stumble, 
if  we  reach  upward  toward  his  hand.  We 
can  feel  safe,  even  in  great  danger,  if  He 
holds  the  guiding  reins  of  our  lives.  He 
longs  that  these  earthly  lives  shall  be  lived 
in  accord  with  his  will,  and  if  they  are  it 
will  be  in  the  spirit  which  our  Saviour  left 
with  his  disciples,  that  they  may  follow  in 
his  steps. — F.  T.  R. 


Answering  the  Queries. 

As  the  time  is  near,  when  the  annual  queries  must 
be  answered,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consider 
whether  this  important  duty  should  not  be  perform- 


ed with  more  sincerity  and  a  greater  regard  for  the 
truth.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  sameness  in 
the  answers,  regardless  of  conditions,  and  the 
answers  would  make  it  appear,  that  we  have  a 
state  of  society,  bordering  on  perfection.  In  some 
cases  the  answers  seem  evasive,  and  the  truth  to 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  make  a  good  showing.  In 
doing  this,  we  surely  break  the  commandment: 
"Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness."  The  church 
ought  to  set  a  better  example  to  its  members.  We 
know  very  well,  that  such  answers  are  not  consistent 
with  the  declining  state  of  our  Society. — W.  B.  S. 

Correspondence. 

In  the  editorial  for  First  Month  2nd,  on  "Authority 
in  Religion,"  the  writer  did  not  attempt  to  cover 
aU  the  phases  by  any  means  that  so  vast  a  topic 
would  present.  Doubtless  to  some  who  placed  a 
strong  emphasis  on  some  special  presentation  there 
may  have  seemed  a  lack,  but  upon  carefully  reading 
it  over  since  the  receipt  of  two  brief  notes  which 
were  called  forth  by  it,  there  still  seems  a  clear 
reason  for  saying  what  was  said  and  for  saying  no 
more  at  the  time.  The  two  notes  alluded  to  are 
as  follows,  which  we  gladly  copy  here;  we  endorse 
their  sentiments,  feeling  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
original  editorial  are  not  antagonistic,  but  recogniz- 
ing that  the  full  elucidation  of  these  points  would 
have  carried  us  beyond  the  limits  we  had  assigned 
ourselves. — D.  H.  F. 

"Authority  in  religion  is  not  vested  in  any  de- 
nomination. It  is  seated  in  the  'One  Body,'  and 
comes  from  the  Head  even  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor. 
12,  13).  No  member  or  sect  can  have  authority 
apart  from  the  Body  of  Christ,  for  it  takes  'all 
saints'  to  comprehend  what  is  the  breadth  and 
length  and  depth  and  height  and  to  know  that 
which  passeth  knowledge  (Eph.  iii:  18).  The  Living 
Word  breathes  the  written  word  within  the  utterly 
yielded  heart,  and  that  heart  becomes  conscious 
of  Divine  authority  within  himself.  Not  for  an- 
other, for  God  only,  can  speak  to  our  condition,  for 
the  'anointing  that  abideth — teacheth  you  all 
things.'  (1  John  i:  29). 

"The  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven  are  One. 
To  the  utterly  yielded  one  they  bear  witness  to  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  When  we  seem  at 
variance,  the  reason  for  it  is  found  in  ourselves. 
Trust  does  not  question  God's  reason  for  his  dealings 
with  men  nor  for  any  circumstance  in  life.  From 
God's  standpoint  the  Bible  is  an  infallible  statement 
of  truth  and  spiritual  guidance,  with  no  error. 
From  man's  viewpoint  there  is  error  because  it  is 
a  spiritual  revelation  of  Him  who  is  spirit,  to  our 
spirits.  Man  cannot  understand  it  for  the  creature 
cannot  understand  the  Creator.  It  can  only  be 
spiritually  discerned  (2  Cor.  2:  14).  'We  must 
be  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.'  (Heb.  iv:  13).  We  must  come  with 
no  preconceived  opinion,  but  with  a  virile  and  active 
yielding  to  God  in  our  inmost  being.  It  means 
separation  to  God  in  our  inmost  being  that  will 
influence  every  act  of  life.  The  whole  burnt-offering 
must  be  consumed  before  we  find  authority  in  re- 
ligion for  ourselves.  This  makes  sects  and  divisions 
impossible,  for  'By  One  Spirit,  we  are  baptized  into 
One  Body  and  all  made  to  drink  into  the  One  Spirit.' 
Without  authority  in  religion  all  spiritual  life  is 
chaotic  and  we  must  wait  before  God  for  '  the  Spirit ' 
of  God  to  move  upon  the  face  of  the  waters." — E.  K. 
S. 

The  second  note  alluding  to  George  Fox's  attitude 
toward  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  as  follows: — "George 
Fox  and  his  co-workers  constantly  quoted  the  Bible 
as  supporting  their  teaching  and  said  that  whatever 
was  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  was  to  be 
accounted  a  delusion.  Of  course  we  recognize  that 
He  who  gave  us  the  Scriptures  is  above  them;  but 
men's  habits  of  thought  are  so  liable  to  get  mixed 
up  with  the  message  given  them,  that  such  a  fixed 
record  of  doctrine  as  is  given  in  the  Bible  is  needed 
to  keep  people  from  fancying  they  arc  led  into 
wild  speaking  and  doing.  The  special  office  of  the 
promised  Comforter  seems  to  have  been,  beside 
convincing  of  sin,  to  take  of  Christ's  words  and 
apply  to  the  individual  needs: — 'He  shall  bring 
ail  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I 
have  said  unto  you.'  But  I  think  it  is  the  Divine 
plan,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  of  Christ 
coming  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  come  to 
men  through  preaching,  or  through  the  written 
message.  Jesus  said — John  xvii :  20 — '  Neither  pray 
'  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall 


believe  on  me  through  their  word.'  'It  pleased  God 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  thai 
believe.'  (1  Cor.  i:  21)  'Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations  .  .  .  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you.'  (Matt, 
xxviii:  19,  20.)  But  how  could  teachers  be  sure 
now  of  what  Christ  taught,  if  the  re  were  do  record 
of  it? 

"For  us  who  have  no  wonderful  'vision'  I  like 
this  simple  statement — John  xxi:  31 — 'These  arc 
written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that,  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.'  I  do  ool  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  any  instance  of  the  plan 
of  salvation  through  Christ  coming  by  immediate 
revelation.  Men  in  heathen  lands  have  had  the 
sense  of  sin,  and  been  made  ready  to  receive  the 
good  news  with  joy  and  thus  also  to  receive  power. 
Cornelius  was  sent  to  Peter  to  be  told  the  Way, 
and  even  Paul's  wonderful  vision  showed  him  that 
the  Jesus  of  whom  he  had  heard,  unbelieving, 
claimed  his  heart's  allegiance." — M.  H.  G. 


Harrisburg  Friends  have  moved  into  larger 
and  more  comfortable  rooms  (No.  210  instead  of 
No.  208)  Trustee  Building.  The  Central  Prohib- 
ition party,  the  Dauphin  County  W.  C.  T  U.  and 
the  American  Woman's  Republic  have  joined  in 
the  expense  of  fitting  up  and  will  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  rooms.  Tables  and  chairs 
for  the  accommodation  of  perhaps  forty  are  available 
and  with  a  small  room  for  committee  use  it  is  hoped 
to  make  the  rooms,  centrally  located  in  the  business 
section  as  they  are,  the  center  of  numerous  activities 
in  which  those  who  are  Friendly  may  join. 

Our  small  library  has  recently  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  reference  books  for 
Bible  study  presented  to  us  by  the  Book  Committee 
of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  have 
contributed  additional  reading  matter  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  Friends,  particularly  Friends'  papers 
and  publications,  either  for  the  rooms  or  for  dis- 
tribution. 

Our  First-day  morning  meetings  are  held  regular- 
ly, with  about  the  same  average  attendance  as 
previously  noted.  After  the  hour  for  worship  a 
Bible  study  hour  has  been  set  apart  at  which  time 
a  paper,  prepared  by  one  of  our  members,  is  read, 
notations  being  given  of  the  source,  as  reference, 
from  which  the  subject  has  been  taken,  so  that  with 
the  reference  books  available  those  who  desire  may 
study  the  matter  further.  Following  the  reading 
of  the  article  (which  follows  no  set  procedure)  a 
discussion  is  invited.  It  is  hoped  these  studies 
will  be  the  means  of  attracting  those  who  are  desirous 
of  more  than  is  usually  found  by  strangers  in  the 
customary  silent  hour  for  worship. 

Seven  visitors  from  York  and  Cumberland  Coun- 
ties were  present  on  the  twenty-sixth  ult.,  and  notices 
were  given  of  the  contemplated  visit  of  several 
Philadelphia  Friends.  Our  usual  monthly  social 
evenings  at  the  homes  of  our  members  are  still 
being  held  with  gratifying  results  and  the  desire 
to  provide  entertainment  for  the  evenings  of  a 
distinctively  Friendly  thought  is  noted,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  visitors  who  may  be  interested  will  feel 
free  to  visit  and  co-operate  with  us. 

W".  G.  Heacock. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Our  regular  lecture  the  past  week  was  given  by 
Wm.  P.  Finney,  of  Lincoln  University,  formerly  of 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  well  known  to  many  Friends 
there.  His  topic  was  a  "Cruise  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean," which  was  interestingly  told  and  fully 
illustrated  by  pictures  the  lecturer  had  taken  him- 
self. After  the  lecture  the  Moorestown  boys  and 
girls,  numbering  fourteen,  spent  a  pleasant  hour 
with  him  in  the  Superintendent's  parlor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  the  so-called  "pre- 
liminaries" in  the  declamation  contest  were  held. 
These  will  continue  through  the  present  week  and 
part  of  next,  an  hour  each  evening  being  devoted 
to  them.  Sixty-eight  have  prepared  for  the  contest, 
the  recitationsgiven  last  Seventh-day  were  a  credit 
to  the  speakers.  Three  of  the  teachers  who  have 
had  no  part  in  the  drill  work  act  as  judges  evening 
after  evening  and  are  expected  to  decide  among  the 
various  competitors,  naming  four  boys  and  as  many 
girls  who  in  their  judgment  stand  at  the  head. 
These  will  be  expected  to  appear  again  on  the  even- 
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ing  of  the  twenty-second  inst.,  when  we  shall  be 
glad  to  welcome  as  many  of  our  friends  as  can  spare 
the  time  to  come  see  us. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  old  custom  was  revived  on 
the  boys'  side  of  the  house,  which  promises  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  at  least  some  of  the  boys  and  to 
do  fuller  justice  by  them.  The  present  year  there  is 
the  largest  class  of  Senior  boys  the  School  has  ever 
known;  they  number  twenty-eight,  and  the  privi- 
leges granted  former  classes  of  using  recitation- 
rooms  (when  not  in  use  by  classes),  for  study  and 
loafing  places  for  the  Seniors,  have  been  supplement- 
ed by  furnishing  a  room  in  the  east  end  for  their 
special  parlor.  A  group  of  old  Westonians  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  have  generously  donated 
all  the  furniture  needed  and  the  boys  pronounce 
the  plan  a  most  satisfactory  one. 

We  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  broader 
interests  outside  our  own  borders.  One  or  more 
anti-license  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  township 
under  the  care  of  Westtown  School  officers,  and 
others  are  planned  for  the  near  future.  A  few 
evenings  since,  a  meeting  of  this  character  was 
held  at  the  Centre  School  House,  a  mile  west  of  us, 
at  which  Wm.  B.  Harvey  presided,  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Percy  Y.  Shelley,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  as  an  additional  feature  of  the  program,  two 
of  our  boys,  John  M.  Roberts  and  Joseph  E.  Staiger, 
gave  temperance  addresses  which  they  had  prepared 
for  other  functions  here  at  the  School. 

The  Literary  Union  at  its  last  meeting  devoted 
the  hour  to  brief  sketches  of  present  day  great  men; 
the  parliamentary  club  composed  of  thirty  or  more 
of  the  oldest  boys  holds  meetings  every  Second- 
day  evening;  one  evening  a  week  is  given  to  the 
boys  and  another  to  the  girls  for  discussions  and 
impromptu  talks  by  one  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Museum;  the  rustic  club,  made  up  of  twenty  boys, 
holds  weekly  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  topics 
connected  with  farm  life;  four  evenings  a  week  the 
carpenter  shop  is  open  to  the  small  boys  and  the 
canoe-room  to  the  larger  ones,  so  that  a  varied 
program  is  provided  for  the  hour  immediately 
following  supper. 

The  Seniors  in  connection  with  their  Quakerism 
class  have  been  assigned  a  list  of  topics  concerning 
the  history  of  Friends,  on  one  of  which  they  are  at 
liberty  to  write  an  essay  of  a  given  length,  to  be 
submitted  for  examination  a  month  or  so  hence, 
the  best  to  be  read  on  a  public  occasion.  Many 
of  the  topics  refer  to  ancient  times,  but  two  are 
more  modern — The  Avenues  of  Philanthropic  Work 
Followed  by  Friends,  and  Ackworth  School,  as 
Reflected  in  Westtown. 

On  last  First-day  evening,  Rayner  W.  Kelsey, 
of  Haverford,  gave  an  earnest  talk  to  the  boys  on 
"Placing  First  Things  First,"  and  Annie  B.  Gidley 
spoke  to  the  girls  on  "Reading  Character  by  Con- 
versation." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
of  the  31st  says:  "Fully  400  women  from  every 
section  of  the  Union  appeared  to-day  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Presidential  and  Congressional 
Elections  to  appeal  for  the  passage  of  the  French 
bill  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  Clara  B.  Colby,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  chief  spokesman  for  the  women,  pleaded  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  States  from 
disfranchising  citizens  on  account  of  sex.  Declaring 
'  that  the  Constitution  says  the  representatives  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, '  she 
asked,  'Are  women  people?'  Belva  Lockwood 
declared  that  it  was  not  a  speculative  question, 
but  an  established  fact,  that  there  was  precedent 
for  a  Federal  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
granting  suffrage  to  women. 

The  constitutional  amendment  providing  a  six- 
year  term  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  passed  the  Senate  by  a  single  vote.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Senate  by  adopting  the  one-term  presiden- 
tial bill,  despite  the  opposition  of  some  Republicans 
and  Progressives,  has  given  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  movement.  The  House  will  ratify  the  Senate's 
action  by  much  more  than  the  required  three-fourths 
vote,  and  then  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  will  require  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  or  thirty-six.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill  Presidents,  past,  present,  and 
future,  will  be  limited  to  one  six-year  term,  and  if 
the  ratification  is  accomplished  by  the  States  before 


the  expiration  of  President  Wilson's  coming  Ad- 
ministration his  term  will  be  extended  to  six  years. 

The  granting  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women 
has  been  debated  in  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey. 
The  legislators  were  presented  with  printed  slips, 
setting  forth  the  reasons  why  suffrage  should  not 
be  granted  to  women.  The  documents  were  signed 
by  Anna  L.  Dayton,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  Opposed  to  Woman's  Suffrage.  It  is 
stated  that  about  15,000  pamphlets,  books,  personal 
letters  and  other  material  bearing  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  woman  suffrage  cause  have  been  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  since  it  first  began 
its  sessions,  according  to  announcement  made  at 
the  local  headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  replied,  asking  for 
additional  literature  and  the  suffragists  believe 
that  by  these  methods  a  number  of  law-makers 
have  been  converted  to  the  cause.  Those  opposed 
to  woman  suffrage  are  pursuing  a  similar  course. 

In  a  paper  recently  Bishop  Garland  stated  in 
reference  to  marriage  and  divorce  that  the  United 
States  was  second  only  to  Japan  in  the  matter  of 
divorce.  Whereas  there  are  215  divorces  to  every 
100,000  people  in  Japan,  the  United  States  has  73, 
France  23,  Scotland  4,  England  and  Wales  2  and 
Ireland  practically  none.  He  added:  "About  two- 
thirds  of  the  divorces  granted  in  this  country  are 
to  the  wife." 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  Commissioner  of  Health, 
lately  stated  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  and  the 
possibility  of  its  complete  extermination  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  in  building  up  resistance  and  clearing 
up  the  infected  sections  much  was  being  accomp- 
lished toward  that  end.  He  also  reviewed  in  a 
concise  manner  the  work  that  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in  saving  the  streams  from  pollution.  The 
Health  Commissioner  said  that  insurance  men  had 
estimated  that  $10,000,000  represented  in  the 
aggregate  the  value  of  the  labor  of  those  whose  lives 
had  been  saved  in  the  efforts  of  the  health  authorities 
to  stay  the  sway  of  typhoid  fever  epidemics  during 
the  past  year.  He  referred  to  the  fact,  yet  not 
publicly  known,  that  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
the  death  rate  had  been  cut  from  8  per  cent,  to  a 
little  more  than  4  per  cent,  in  some  sections  by  the 
efforts  of  the  health  department,  chiefly  through 
the  liberal  use  of  antitoxin. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  27th  ult.  from 
London,  says:  "As  a  result  of  the  Government's 
withdrawal  of  the  franchise  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to-day,  England  is  on  the  brink  of  an- 
other campaign  by  the  suffragettes,  in  comparison 
with  which  former  outbreaks  of  the  militant  women 
will  appear  insignificant.  To-night  2000  policemen 
were  engaged  in  dispersing  huge  crowds  gathered 
near  the  Parliament  buildings,  shopkeepers  were 
boarding  up  show  windows,  and  excited  women 
were  making  incendiary  speeches  in  several  halls." 
On  the  28th  it  was  stated:  "With  an  evening's 
wild  rioting  that  set  London  in  an  uproar  the 
militant  suffragettes  have  completed  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  day's  demonstrations  in  their 
history.  Twenty-one  women  were  arrested  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Parliament  Building,  but  were  allowed 
out  on  bail  after  the  House  rose.  Most  of  the  police 
stations  had  one  or  more  prisoners  charged  with 
destroying  property."  On  the  31st  it  was  said  that 
the  suffragettes  continued  to  set  fire  to  the  contents 
of  the  street  letter  boxes.  Several  thousand  letters 
were  destroyed  at  various  points  to-day. 

It  was  stated  from  London  on  the  31st  ult.  that 
the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  to-day  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  all 
classes  of  workmen  and  workwomen,  that  is  for 
practically  all  the  organized  labor  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  miners  already  have  an  eight- 
hour  day  fixed  by  law,  but  outside  of  London  nearly 
all  workmen  have  longer  hours  of  labor.  This  has 
caused  the  removal  of  shipbuilding  and  other  works 
from  the  south  of  England  to  the  north  and  to 
Scotland,  because  the  southern  contractors  found  it 
impossible  to  compete  with  the  northerners  owing 
to  the  different  conditions  of  labor. 
^  An  armistice  between  the  contending  parties  in 
Turkey  has  been  in  operation  for  several  days.  It 
was  stated  on  the  30th  ult.  that  the  Young  Turks 
who  seized  the  Government  with  shouts  of  defiance 
have  undergone  a  marvelous  transformation.  In- 
stead of  drawing  the  battle  line  at  the  question  of 
surrendering  Adrianople,  they  offer  a  compromise 
which  comes  so  near  meeting  the  Bulgarian  demands 


that  a  settlement  should  not  be  impossible,  and  they 
leave  the  iEgean  Islands  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Powers.  The  difference  between  what  Constanti- 
nople is  ready  to  give  and  what  Bulgaria  is  willing 
to  accept  has  been  reduced  to  such  small  proportions; 
that  even  some  of  the  Balkan  delegates  believe  a 
compromise  may  yet  be  found. 

In  reference  to  the  employment  of  labor  in  Londonj 
a  recent  report  states  that:  "The  conditions  of 
industry  and  employment  showed  a  marked  im-| 
provement  in  the  12  months  ended  Twelfth  Month: 
31,  1912,  over  the  previous  year.  The  building| 
trades  furnished  the  largest  number  of  applicants  of 
any  industry,  according  to  the  records  of  the  district! 
committees  in  London.  During  the  year  4283 
persons  were  assisted  to  emigrate  as  compared 
with  2775  persons  in  the  preceding  year.  The  cost 
of  their  emigration  amounted  in  London  to  $175,- 
033,  while  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
applicants  for  relief;  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  who  applied  for  emigration.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  unemployment  is  stated  to 
be  'the  growing  substitution  of  motor  for  horse 
drawn  traffic,  many  carmen  and  horsekeepers  being: 
thrown  out  of  employment.'" 

It  is  stated  that  firmly  believing  in  the  reported 
discovery  by  the  explorer  Steffanssen  of  a  tribe  of 
white  Eskimos  in  the  far  Northland,  Bishop  Stringer, 
the  great  Anglican  pioneer  missionary,  has  stated 
that  W.  H.  Fry,  one  of  his  associates,  is  now  on  his 
way  to  them,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  12  Eskimos. 
He  also  said  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  there  were 
numerous  other  undiscovered  tribes  of  natives 
existing  in  the  frozen  wilds. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  M.  Marten,  Librarian,  for  Friends' 
Institute,  London,  8s.,  4d. 

NOTICES. 

The  Friend  has  received  from  Augustus 
Diamond,  Secretary  of  Friends'  Tract  Association, 
15  Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C, 
the  following  new  publications  of  that  Association: 

Francis  Howgill  (Friends'  Ancient  and  Modern 
Series),  Revised,  Id.,  7s.  per  100. 

The  Ordinances,  by  E.  A.  Annett,  Id.,  6d.  per 
doz.,  3s.,  6d.  per  100. 

The  Voice  from  the  Hedge,  by  M.  Whitlow,  2s., 
8d.  per  100. 

Silence,  Is.  per  100. 

The  account  of  Francis  Howgill  could  not  be  less 
than  interesting,  the  Ordinances  are  discussed  from 
the  Friendly  standpoint,  and  the  tract  on  Silence 
appears  to  be  a  reprint  of  a  part  of  a  larger  one  by 
John  E.  Southall. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends'  Historica 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Committee  Room, 
Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Third-day,  the 
18th  inst.,  at  8  p.  m.  Fuller  announcement  later. 
Reserve  the  date. 


Wanted,  in  Friend's  family  of  four,  young  or 
middle-aged  woman  to  do  general  housework. 
Small  house  in  country,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Ad- 
dress "B,"  office  of  The  Friend. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

To  any  subscribers  desiring  to  preserve  their 
copies  of  The  Friend  we  can  recommend  the  Big 
Ben  Binder,  made  by  Bigelow  Binder  Co.,  198 
Canal  Street,  New  York.  For  one  dollar  they  will 
deliver,  about  ten  days  after  order  is  received,  a 
binder  holding  fifty-two  numbers  of  The  Friend, 
with  name  of  paper  printed  on  outside.  The  binder 
may  be  used  as  a  permanent  or  temporary  way  of 
preserving  the  papers.  No  one  connected  with  The 
Friend  has  any  financial  interest  in  their  sale. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Second  Mo.  10th  to  15th)- 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Thir 

day,  Second  Month  11th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Sixt 

day,  Second  Month  14th,  at  10  a.  m. 
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Good  Teachers,  Good  Schools. 

When  Andrew  Carnegie  made  his  notable 
;ift  to  education  by  which  it  would  be 
lossible  to  retire  some  college  professors 
»n  pensions  the  act  in  many  circles  was  re- 
;arded  as  eleemosynary.  Indeed,  some  tart 
riticism  at  the  time  asked  if  teachers  were 

0  be  classed  as  paupers  and  suggested  that 
t  was  justice  the  profession  needed  (in 
arger  salaries)  and  not  charity.  The  pass- 
ng  of  something  like  twenty  years  has  put 
he  act  of  the  great  money  prince  in  a  very 
lifferent  light.  It  now  appears  that  he 
vas  applying  advanced  business  policy  to 

1  line  of  activity  that  he  regarded  of  great 
mportance  to  national  welfare.  Pensions 
low,  under  the  name  of  retiring  allowances, 
lave  become  well  nigh  universal  in  England 
ind  in  Germany,  and  the  business  enterprise 
)f  our  own  country  is  very  active  in  develop- 
ng  schemes  in  anticipation  of  legal  require- 
nents.  These  plans  for  retiring  allowances 
ire  not  confined  to  manufacturing  and 
:ommercial  enterprises,  but  banking  and 
business  corporations  and  the  professions  in 
"eneral  have  come  to  regard  them  as  neces- 
sary parts  of  a  practical  business  manage- 
ment. 

A  few  years  since  in  a  report  of  the 
Carnegie  trust  it  was  made  emphatic  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  pensions  granted 
to  teachers  by  that  trust  was  not  to  meet  a 
national  need,  but  to  point  the  way  to  a 
tecessary  business  requirement  of  educa- 
ional  administration,  if  good  teachers  were 
o  be  attracted  and  held  to  the  profession. 
\s  large  as  the  sum  given  by  Andrew  Car- 
iegie  was,  it  could  yield  but  a  tithe  of  the 
ncome  required  in  the  country  at  large  for 
his  purpose.    Whether  under  the  stimula- 
ion  of  this  gift  or  whether  as  a  result  of  a 


natural  development  in  business  intelligence, 
true  it  is  now  that  in  the  country  at  large 
good  pension  systems  are  in  force  probably 
for  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  school- 
rooms. There  are  state  and  county  and 
city  systems,  all  alike  in  their  purpose,  but 
quite  unlike  in  their  methods  of  application. 
The  public  school  teachers  of  Philadelphia 
can  avail  themselves  of  three  different 
systems,  and  already  the  number  of  retired 
teachers  in  our  city  enjoying  reasonable 
allowances  for  their  needs  is  considerable. 
In  England  the  Society  of  Friends  has  per- 
fected a  system  and  twelve  or  more  schools 
are  included  in  its  provisions.  A  liberal 
fund  has  been  collected  to  make  this  ef- 
fective and  Friends  are  encouraged  to  "ear 
mark"  bequests  for  the  expansion  of  this 
fund.  Since  the  last  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Dublin  Irish  Friends  have  undertaken  a 
similar  effort. 

It  is  astonishing  therefore  but  true  that 
with  our  boasted  progress  in  education  in 
our  Yearly  Meeting  we  are  signally  behind- 
hand in  this  matter.  If  it  meant  that  our 
salaries  are  larger,  so  that  our  teachers  might 
make  and  save  a  competence,  we  might  in 
some  measure  be  excused.  Unfortunately 
this  Is  not  the  case.  We  are  paying  as  an 
average  much  less  than  the  salaries  in  first- 
class  schools.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  we  are 
paying  as  little  as  the  salaries  represented  as 
shameful  in  the  following  excerpts.  But 
even  the  liberal  salary  does  not  excuse  the 
retiring  allowance.  That  now  has  come  to 
be  the  requirement  of  good  business  ad- 
ministration, so  that  our  appeal  is  to  the 
body  of  business-like  men  and  women  who 
compose  our  meetings  to  set  the  case  straight 
with  all  speed. 

A  liberal  income-bearing  fund  in  the  hands 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  annual  contributions 
from  the  larger  schools  and  premium  pay- 
ments by  teachers  are  the  elements  that  need 
to  be  worked  into  some  reasonably  flexible 
plan. 

There  is  one  other  side  to  this  matter, — 
a  side  anticipated  by  the  business  foresight 
of  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  supply  of  good 
teachers  cannot  be  maintained  if  the  profes 
sion  is  to  be  singular  in  having  no  resources 
for  retiring  allowances.  Once  this  was  mere 
theory.  Since  the  Carnegie  pensions  were 
in  force  the  staffs  of  colleges  enjoying  them  I 


have  been  more  easily  maintained  at  a  higher 
standard  of  efficiency  than  previously. 

The  two  clippings  that  follow — one  from 
the  British  Friend  and  one  from  the  Spring- 
field .  Republican — give  facts  that  should 
make  the  careless  serious  and  make  the 
serious  ponder. 

j.  H.  B. 

We  regret  that  an  unusually  outspoken  lcadci 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Morning  Post  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teachers'  salaries  seems  to  have  passed 
unnoticed.  The  editor  makes  an  appeal  to  Lloyd- 
George  as  "a  statesman  of  courage"  who  "has 
shewn  that  he  can  both  raise  and  spend  money 
boldly."  He  points  out  that  the  State's  estimate 
of  the  value  of  a  teacher  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  is  (do  we  realize  it?)  an  average  income  all 
ound  for  heads  and  assistants  of  £115  for  men  and 
£99  for  women,  or  less  than  £3  and  £2  per  week 
espectively.  "The  right  thing  would  be  to  double 
the  figures  all  round."  But  a  sum  of  nine  millions 
per  annum  would  add  £100  a  year  to  each  of  the 
salaries.  This  may ''seem  a  startling,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  modest,  demand.  Bui  we  may  add 
a  fact  which  is  not  less  startling.  The  number  of 
boys  and  girls  entering  the  teaching  profession  in 
London  has  steadily  declined  from  1181  in  1908 
o  365  in  1912;  of  boys  alone  the  number  has  de- 
clined from  263  to  30!  This  has  been  at  tributed  by 
some  to  the  trade  boom  (what  a  comment!)  and  by 
others  to  the  fact  that  the  clever  children  sent  up  to 
the  secondary  schools  arc  not  encouraged  by  their 
achers  to  take  up  the  calling.  In  either  case  the 
fact  is  sufficiently  disquieting. 


The  two  things  which  stand  out  most  forcibly 
in  the  recent  report  on  state  school  systems  published 
by  the  Russell  Sage  foundation  as  bulletin  124,  are 
the  enormous  waste  from  non-attendance  and  the 
pitifully  low  pay  of  teachers.  As  to  the  first  point, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  because  of  non-attendance 
the  effective  school  year  in  about  a  quarter  of  the 
states  is  reduced  to  less  than  three  months.  Rhode 
Island  has  the  longest  school  year,  193  days,  but 
if  divided  among  all  the  children  this  would  come 
to  but  116  days  of  schooling:  "As  a  nation  the  United 
States  has  a  shorter  school  day,  a  shorter  school 
week  and  a  shorter  school  year  than  any  other 
highly  civilized  country  in  the  world."  As  a  result 
it  gets  less  for  its  money;  to  operate  the  "plant 
longer  would  cost  comparatively  little.  But  how- 
can  efficient  instruction  be  expected  when  in  18 
states  the  average  annual  wage  of  teachers  is  less 
than  $1  a  day,  while  in  only  five  states  is  it  more 
than  $2  a  day?  Carpenters  get  $802  a  year  coal 
miners  $600,  factory  workers  $550,  common  laborers 
$513  School-teachers  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  are  paid  $485.  In  the  South  thousands  of 
school-teachers  earn  less  than  $150  a  year  but  the 
evil  is  not  confined  to  the  South ;  in  one  New  England 
state  hundreds  of  teachers  are  paid  less  than  S6  n 
week.  So  long  as  this  scandalous  condition  obtains, 
talk  about  scientific  pedagogy  is  futile.  The  first 
step  in  reform  is  to  strengthen  the  teaching  force 
by  paying  a  fair  wage  to  school-teachers;  the  second 
is  to  give  them  more  employment  by  extending  the 
school  year.  It  is  not  too  long  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts;  in  most  states  it  is  far  too  short. 

I  will  not  doubt,  tho'  all  my  ships  at  sea 
Come  drifting  home  with  broken  masts  and  sails. 
I  shall  believe  the  Hand  that  never  fails 
From  seeming  evil  worketh  good  for  me. 
And  tho'  I  weep  because  these  sails  are  battered, 
Still  will  I  cry,  while  mv  best  hopes  he  shattered. 
"I  trust  in  Thee." 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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Extracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  251.) 

Ninth  Month  nth,  1892. — We  had  some 
profitable  conversation  with  Dr.  Whitney 
and  his  brother-in-law,  George  Braithwaite, 
upon  the  position  which  Friends  in  Japan 
ought  to  take  in  supporting  their  views  on 
"the  Ordinances."  They  are  both  clear  as 
to  their  own  doctrinal  convictions,  but  how 
far  they  ought  to  make  them  prominent 
in  instructing  the  Japanese  is  a  question 
which  our  friends  feel  it  difficult  to  decide. 
We  encouraged  them,  as  the  way  opened 
for  it,  to  uphold  these  in  simplicity,  but 
with  clearness,  and  to  do  what  they  could 
to  let  the  ground  of  our  dissent  regarding 
water-baptism  and  "The  Supper,"  be  known 
among  other  Christian  professors. 

15th. — Bidding  our  kind  friends  at  Kama- 
Kura  farewell,  for  a  time,  we  took  the  train 
for  Yokohama.  Here  we  found  the  town 
in  a  somewhat  disturbed  condition,  by  reason 
of  one  of  their  many  festivals.  Clumsy, 
two-wheeled  vehicles,  on  which  were  piled 
to  quite  a  height  a  frame-work  of  wood 
bedecked  with  gaudy  flags,  lanterns  and 
artificial  flowers,  were  being  drawn  through 
the  streets  by  single  bulls  covered  with 
cumbersome  trappings.  In  some  instances 
a  line  of  men  were  aiding  in  the  pulling, 
while  smaller  carts  were  drawn  by  children 
gaily  dressed.  Tom-toms  and  shrill  fifes 
seemed  the  chief  musical  accompaniment, 
if  that  can  be  called  melody  where  only  a 
confused  jargon  of  sounds  fills  the  air,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  attempt  at  note  or 
harmony.  After  parading  the  streets  in 
somewhat  detached  companies,  they  con- 
centrated their  forces  along  the  canal,  in 
view  of  our  commanding  quarters  on  the 
"  Bluff."  Here  they  finally  dispersed, 
though  not  till  many  were  the  worse  for 
the  sake  (liquor)  that  was  freely  to  be  had 
along  the  route.  The  whole  affair  looked 
cheap,  and  poor,  and  trifling  to  us,  but  1 
bethought  me  of  St.  Patrick's  day  at  home, 
the  "  Kriskingels"  and  "  Bellsnickels"  of 
my  childhood,  and  the  "Carnival,"  as  it  is 
still  carried  on  in  -Rome,  Naples  and  Venice, 
till  it  set  me  to  asking,  wherein  lay  the  great 
difference. 

1 8th,  Mito. — At  eight  o'clock  we  attended 
First-day  School,  where  some  thirteen 
children,  ranging  from  six  to  sixteen,  are 
taught,  mainly  by  three  good-faced  women 
who  seemed  to  understand  their  work  which 
was  showing  good  results  upon  the  little  ones. 
Then  followed  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
four  members  who  belonged  to  the  company 
of  Friends  at  Tokyo,  with  a  few  other 
attenders.  We  were  introduced  to  several 
of  these  as  they  came  in,  amid  low  obeisances 
while,  as  they  greeted  one  another,  little 
short  of  touching  the  forehead  to  the  matted 
floor  twice,  satisfied  Japanese  etiquette. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  these  perform- 
ances must  be  most  burdensome  to  them- 
selves, and  they  become  really  ludicrous 
to  those  unused  to  them.  Yet  I  could  but 
remember  these  people  are  Orientals,  and 
their  usages  come  from  Bible  times.  One 
readily  recalls  instances  of  such  prostrations 
in  the  stories  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  and  even 
the  narrations  of  the  New  Testament. 

I  called  with  Dr.  Whitney  on  two  married 


women  at  their  homes.  They  are  the  wives 
of  leading  lawyers  in  Mito,  have  joined  in 
membership  with  the  Friends'  Meeting 
at  Tokyo,  and  impressed  us  as  substantial 
characters.  Their  husbands  are  very  in- 
timate with  one  another  and,  while  sym- 
pathizing with  their  wives,  and  in  the  way 
of  attending  the  little  meeting  at  Mito,  do 
not  seem  quite  prepared  to  join  Friends. 
We  were  pleased  with  what  we  saw  of  both 
these  families,  as  well  as  the  air  of  neatness 
and  good  order  which  characterized  both 
homes.  In  the  evening  again  we  met  most 
of  those  who  were  with  us  in  the  morning, 
with  some  grown  persons  who  were  not  then 
present. 

After  a  time  of  silence  I  spoke  upon  the 
direct  teaching  which  our  Heavenly  Father 
vouchsafes  to  his  reconciled  and  obedient 
children.  How  these  are  instructed,  not 
only  in  the  mysteries  of  his  Kingdom,  but 
are  so  led  about  and  guided  in  things  tem- 
poral that  He  comes  to  have  the  ordering 
of  their  lives,  and  leads  them  into  such 
lines  of  service  as  shall  be  in  harmony  with 
his  will  concerning  them.  As  they  willingly 
follow,  He  gives  them  a  full  share  of  his 
soul-satisfying  peace. 

igth. — The  approach  to  Tsushiura  is 
quite  picturesque,  with  an  avenue  of  ancient 
but  vigorous  pines,  often  curiously  twisted. 
Where  these  end  at  the  top  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  town,  the  roadsides  are  neatly 
sloped  and  sodded,  and  beyond  lies  Lake 
Kasumiya,  one  of  the  largest  in  Japan. 
On  the  hill-top  we  were  met  and  welcomed 
by  Y.  Mayama  and  Y.  Yosida,  two  young 
men  who  are  members  of  the  meeting  at 
Tokyo,  and  doing  mission  work  here. 

24th,  Sendai. — We  dined  with  Dr.  Hoy, 
who  had  invited  to  meet  us  Oshi-kawa, 
President  of  the  Presbyterian  College,  and 
Professors  Shueder,  Karazawa,  Kasugai 
and  Fuju.  They  all  are  highly  intelligent 
men,  several  have  been  to  the  States,  and 
speak  English  fairly.  Professor  Shueder  is 
a  modest,  unassuming  man,  but  possessing 
excellent  qualities  for  his  position,  and 
President  Oshi-kawa  is  one  of  marked 
ability,  who  is  giving  himself  heartily  to 
his  work. 

At  the  request  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  we  met 
their  members  generally,  together  with 
others,  numbering  in  all  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  After  some  preliminary  exercises, 
the  President  of  the  Association  spoke  for 
some  time,  when  I  was  introduced,  and  with 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Presbyterian 
college  as  interpreter,  spoke  by  paragraphs, 
at  some  length,  upon  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  association  as 
theirs,  when  conducted  in  a  truly  Christian 
spirit,  for  the  help  and  advancement  of  the 
members.  The  hopeful  outlook  for  Japan 
was  referred  to,  the  desire  of  its  people  to 
obtain  useful  knowledge  from  other  coun- 
tries, the  help  which  young  men  are  able  to 
bring,  in  promoting  the  true  progress  of 
their  nation;  the  need,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  a  wise  discrimination  which  shall  choose 
only  the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  For 
there  is  much  in  our  Western  ways  and  lines 
of  thought  which  their  best  friends  would 
deeply  regret  to  see  adopted  in  Japan.  I 
wanted,  therefore,  that  the  young  men  who 


heard  me  might  learn  the  difference  bil 
tween  knowledge  and  wisdom,  quoting  Covj 
per's  lines,  "  Knowledge  and  wisdom  fcj 
from  being  one,"  etc.  But  especially  J 
desired  they  might  early  find  the  source  < 
the  highest  wisdom,  which  we  are  told  in  tn 
Holy  Scriptures  is  "the  fear  of  the  Lord.! 

Professor  Karazawa  then  spoke  earnestl -| 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  1  feared  my  de:  I 
companion  would  have  small  opportunit 
for  expressing  what  might  be  on  his  mini 
But  he  now  spoke  continuously  with  ii 
terpreting  at  the  conclusion,  and  as  1  fell 
with  evident  unction.  Near  the  close  oil 
of  the  members  came  to  us  where  we  safl 
to  express  on  behalf  of  the  Association  the  i 
satisfaction  at  our  coming,  and  thank  il 
for  what  we  had  said  to  them.  On  partii 
with  them,  I  left  in  the  hands  of  the  treai 
urer  ten  yen  for  the  promotion  of  the! 
work,  feeling  sure  that  my  good  cous  j 
would  approve  of  such  an  appropriation  i 
the  fund  he  had  kindly  placed  in  my  hand  | 

26th. — By  invitation  we  dined  with  Brot  II 
er  Curtis,  who  has  just  returned  from  "tlr 
Hokaido,"  where  he  made  a  very  interestiij 
tour.  Among  other  things  he  had  til 
opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  prisof 
and  prisoners.  There  are  four  state  prison] 
The  superintendent  of  them  all  is  a  Christia  j 
and  so  are  the  moral  instructors  in  each 
This  seems  to  have  been  brought  abo  | 
by  their  acknowledged  superiority  ovl 
other  classes.  He  lodged  with  a  larl 
number  of  the  convicts  in  their  huts,  shar<  | 
in  their  food,  and  mingled  with  them  1 
their  work,  which  largely  consists  in  til 
construction  of  their  national  roads.  Eg 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  da 
cipline  maintained  by  the  officers,  and  i| 
results  upon  the  prisoners.  He  represent 
the  country  in  most  parts  well  adapted  9 
grass  growing,  and  consequently  the  raisiin 
and  feeding  of  cattle.  We  had  upon  t| 
table,  butter  made  in  the  Hokaido,  whifv 
was  of  excellent  quality,  and  fine  appll 
that  he  had  brought  with  him;  for  fruii 
of  various  kinds  thrive  there  better  th<l 
in  the  central  and  southern  islands.  Col 
iron  and  copper  have  also  been  found 
extensive  beds.  The  climate  resembles  th 
of  our  New  England  States.  Brother  Cur  % 
is  proposing  to  move  in  the  spring  wil 
his  family  to  a  missionary  station  in  tl 
island  of  Yesso. 

Taking  jinrikshas  we  drove  to  the  furthl 
end  of  Sendai  to  call  on  E.  H.  Jones,  I 
Baptist  missionary.    Here  we  met  agalt 
our  friend  Mead,  who  with  her  girls  livl 
nearby.    We  had  some  interesting  conversj- 
tion  with  E.  H.  J.  on  the  present  conditio 
of  mission  work  in  Japan.    While  admitti:! 
there  is  much  to  encourage,  he  freely  el 
pressed  his  fears  lest  in  the  anxiety  for  quiB 
results,  too  many  of  the  young  evangelism 
and  preachers  who  are  now  being  sent  fort  t! 
are  not  sufficiently  grounded  themselv> 
in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity, 
this  view  we  also  incline  to  sympathi; 
and  encouraged  him  to  use  his  influence 
correcting  such  a  tendency.    I  should  ha 
said  that  there  occurred  this  morning  ; 
opportunity  for  showing  to  Dr.  De  Forei 
our  certificates,  which  we  had  been  wishii 
to  do,  and  way  was  thus  opened  for  explai 
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ing  the  views  of  "Friends"  on  some  points 
in  which  he  seemed  more  especially  inter- 
ested. 

Tenth  Month  2nd,  Tokyo. — Dr.  Whitney, 
Jonathan  E.  Rhoads  and  1  returned  on 
foot  through  "Shiba  Park"  and  other 
joints  of  interest.  After  supper  we  took 
jinrikshas  to  Dr.  Ely's  "Tabernacle"  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  University.  Here 
;ome  four  hundred  persons  of  either  sex, 
including  a  large  number  of  students,  came 
:ogether,  and  after  several  hymns  had  been 
iung  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  one  of 
Dr.  Ely's  helpers,  in  Japanese,  illustrated 
jy  magic  lantern  slides  taken  from  Scripture 
subjects  and  incidents  in  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
■ess."  This  was  followed  by  some  earnest 
emarks  from  another  Japanese,  and  a  few 
rom  Dr.  Ely.  The  latter  very  freely  opened 
he  way  for  us  to  address  the  company,  but 
leither  of  us  felt  sufficiently  clear  as  to  the 
:all  for  this,  and  we  returned  home  some- 
what late.  Dr.  Ely  seems  to  have  a  good 
>lace  with  the  students  at  the  University, 
nany  of  whom  come  to  him  with  much  ap- 
>arent  interest  in  Christianity  and  its 
eachings.  He  is  earnest  in  devoting  his 
ime  and  energies  largely  to  this  important 
lass  of  young  men. 

3rd. — We  visited  this  morning  the  Can- 
idian  Methodists.  Here  Dr.  Cochran  is 
he  leading  spirit  though  working  through  a 
apanese  principal,  forty-seven  young  men 
St  in  the  male  department,  many  of  whom 
re  preparing  for  the  ministry.  After  seeing 
omething  of  the  students  in  their  class- 
ooms,  they  were  all  collected,  and  way 
nade  for  us  to  address  them.  We  spoke 
f  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  for  which 
heir  school  life  is  designed  to  prepare  them, 
endeavored  also  to  impress  upon  them  the 
ecret  of  the  highest  success  in  life,  which 
omes  through  an  early  and  complete  sur- 
ender  of  our  hearts  and  wills  to  the  Divine 
fill  and  ways;  also  the  blessing  and  happi- 
ess  that  are  the  portion  of  the  true  child 
f  the  Lord.  The  young  men  listened  with 
lose  attention,  and  we  could  but  feel  a 
ood  work  is  going  on  among  them. 

We  then  visited  the  girls'  school  in  the 
ame  inclosure,  where  we  were  received  very 
lindly  by  the  principal,  and  after  inspecting 
he  building  which  is  fairly  equipped  and 
leatly  kept,  were  requested  to  speak  to 
he  pupils,  if  we  had  a  word  for  them.  I 
ound  both  freedom  and  relief  in  the  service 
/hich  fell  to  my  lot.  The  dinner  hour  was 
t  hand,  and  we  were  shown  the  dining- 
oom  where,  on  a  plate  for  each,  were  four 
lices  of  bread,  and  on  another,  fish  with 
wiled  beans  and  potatoes.  This  was  placed 
m  a  table,  beside  which  were  plain  benches 
or  sitting,  foreign  fashion.  The  dormitories 
/ere  without  bedsteads  or  chairs,  the  soft 
lean  matting  of  the  floors,  with  quilts 
hat  were  stowed  away  in  closets,  being 
til  that  were  used  for  sleeping  or  sitting 
•urposes. 

Better  to  strive  and  climb, 

And  never  reach  the  goal, 

Than  to  drift  along  with  time, 

An  aimless,  worthless  soul. 

Ay,  better  to  climb  and  fall, 

Or  sow  though  the  yield  be  small, 

Than  to  throw  away  day  after  day, 

And  never  strive  at  all. 


IN  GOD'S  GOOD  TIME. 

In  God's  good  time  we'll  see  the  reason  why 
To  some  He  gives,  to  others  must  deny; 
We  will  not  think  it  strange,  or  wonder  then, 
Why  different  gifts  He  gives  to  different  men. 

In  God's  good  time  the  feet  we  thought  so  strong 
We'll  find  could  not  have  run  the  journey  long; 
The  willing  hand  had  palsied  e'er  it  wrought: 
In  mercy  God  denied  them  what  they  sought. 

In  God's  good  time,  the  will  that  was  most  weak 
We'll  learn  was  stayed  by  Cross  it  did  not  seek; 
The  careless  heart  had  trifled  all  its  days: 
In  mercy,  God  with  shadows  spread  their  ways. 

In  God's  good  time  we'll  thank  Him  for  our  share 
Of  burdens,  that  to  others  were  no  care; 
Of  tasks,  most  irksome,  which  He  bade  us  do; 
Of  crosses,  borne  alone  the  whole  life  through. 

In  God's  good  time  no  sigh  will  seek  release 
For  that  which  now  we  deem  would  grant  us  peace; 
We'll  know  that,  had  we  cast  ourselves  the  lot, 
The  path  had  led  where  peace  abideth  not. 

In  God's  good  time  we'll  understand  the  pain, 
Which  now  we  feel,  was  big  for  us  with  gain; 
That,  had  we  travailed  less,  the  child  of  strength 
Would  never  from  the  soul  have  leaped  at  length. 

In  God's  good  time,  with  all  life's  lessons  learned, 
The  purpose  in  this  training  then  discerned, 
We  will  not  think  it  strange,  or  wonder  then, 
Why  different  gifts  God  gave  to  different  men. 

— John  A.  Howell. 


"For  The  Friend." 

A  Day  With  John  H.  Dillingham. 


WALTER  L.  MOORE. 

It  was  evening  at  the  Inn  (Pocono  Manor, 
Pa.).  The  guests  coming  leisurely  from  the 
dining-room,  had  passed  without  to  enjoy 
a  stroll  about  the  grounds  in  the  gloaming, 
or  lingered  within  the  Exchange  for  friendly 
chat.  The  chill  air  that  often  lingers  in 
early  summer  in  this  mountain  altitude,  as 
the  vanguard  of  departing  day,  was  dispelled 
by  the  warmth  that  issued  from  a  crackling 
fire  upon  the  spacious  hearth.  A  little 
group  of  kindred  spirits  had  drawn  together 
to  discuss  plans  for  an  all-day  jaunt  on  the 
morrow,  when  the  well-known  form  of 
John  H.  Dillingham  appeared  at  the  Ex- 
change desk  for  his  mail.  Responding  to 
the  familiar  "Master  John,"  with  which 
he  was  accosted  by  a  former  pupil,  he  drew 
near  us,  and  after  some  pleading  the  promise 
was  exacted  that  he  become  one  of  our 
number  in  the  arrangement  for  the  next  day. 

The  presence  of  John  Dillingham  always 
conferred  a  peculiar  grace  upon  any  company 
of  which  he  might  be  a  member,  and  the 
persuasive  yet  unobstrusive  spirit  of  the 
man  was  at  once  felt  and  acknowledged. 
Especially  was  this  true  in  those  early  days 
of  the  "Manor"  when  he  occupied  the 
Teachers'  cottage  overlooking  the  sequester- 
ed little  valley  of  Indian  Run,  which,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  very  extended 
view  afforded  from  the  south  veranda  of  the 
Inn,  he  was  wont  naively  to  say  he  liked 
because  it  had  an  end  to  it.  Another  in- 
cident which  finely  illustrates  the  ready  and 
often  delicate  quality  of  his  humor  may 
here  be  given.  Beneath  the  ceiling  of  the 
corridor  leading  to  the  assembly-room,  and 
just  above  the  doorway  thereto,  a  pair  of 
Phoebes,  with  trustful  and  homelike  as- 


surance had  built  their  nest  upon  the  broad 
surface  of  a  porcelain  electric  lamp  shade. 
Here,  notwithstanding  the  throng  of  passers- 
by,  the  birds  fearlessly  minded  their  own, 
and  in  due  time  were  rewarded  with  a  group 
of  sturdy  nestlings  whose  existence,  ere 
long  evidenced  by  their  protruding  heads, 
elicited  the  admiration  of  their  human 
brotherhood  below.  The  attention  of  J. 
H.  D.  having  been  drawn  to  this  bird  family 
by  a  former  pupil,  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  might  form  a  theme  for  an  editorial 
in  The  Friend,  it  was  met  with  the  ready 
response,  "And  what  shall  we  head  it? — 
The  Children  of  the  Light?"  Though  this 
particular  editorial  was  never  written,  we 
know  not  how  repeatedly  the  enlivening 
suggestion  was  wrought  unconsciously  into 
others;  for,  doubtless,  he  who  quoted  the 
expression,  "Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me 
great,"  so  effectively  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  would  be  profoundly  susceptible 
of  such  an  application.  John  Dillingham, 
as  we  knew  him,  had  no  profounder  con- 
viction than  that  pure  Quakerism  is  a 
dynamic  force,  as  able  to  transform  its 
present-day  adherents  into  true  children 
of  the  Light  as  it  did  those  of  the  earlier  day. 

But  those  editorials — how  full  of  literarv 
and  spiritual  meat  they  were!  Though 
often  couched  in  a  style  a  little  labored  for 
the  average  reader,  and  filled  with  scholarly 
imagery  gathered  from  many  fields,  they 
nevertheless  were  inlaid  with  the  very  es- 
sence of  Christian  doctrine  and  condescend- 
ing altruism.  Few  knew,  however,  how 
much  these  effusions  cost  him  who  accepted 
his  editorial  trust  as  a  Divine  commission 
to  be  as  faithfully  executed,  let  us  say,  with 
certain  limitations,  as  a  sermon  from  the 
gallery.  Well,  the  preparation  of  one  of 
those  editorials  nearly  cost  us  the  coveted 
companionship  of  the  editor  that  day;  for, 
when  next  morning  the  time  agreed  upon 
drew  on,  and  with  our  lunch  boxes  in  hand 
well  filled  from  the  Inn  larder,  we  stood  ready 
for  the  setting  out,  we  looked  in  vain  for 
the  approaching  figure  of  him  upon  whom 
we  expected  to  lean  as  "  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend"  for  the  occasion.  But,  remem- 
bering that  punctuality  was  not  one  of  his 
distinctive  traits,  we  allowed  grace  and 
still  waited,  until  surmise  shaped  itself 
into  misgiving  and  suggested  the  only 
proper  course  to  pursue, — seek  for  him  at 
his  cottage,  even  invade  the  editorial  sanc- 
tum itself  with  emphatic  remonstrance 
rather  than  allow  so  much  of  our  pleasant 
anticipatio'n  to  be  thus  sacrificed  at  the  out- 
set, even  on  the  altar  of  his  devotion  to 
The  Friend. 

Marv  D.  met  us  at  the  door,  with  a  face 
that  betokened  our  worst  fears  had  been 
realized.  Mail  intended  for  the  editor's 
desk  had  been  delayed,  there  was  copy  to 
inspect  and  proof  to  read;  and,  besides,  the 
ever  pressing  editorial  must  be  gotten  under 
way.  We  will  not  say  how  long  it  required 
to  reach  the  sequel  of  that  interview,  but 
to  our  joy  the  pleading  of  the  faithful  wife, 
combined  with  that  of  the  four  members 
of  our  party  along  the  line  of  argument, 
that  he  needed  recreation,  and  that  we  could 
assure  him  a  return  to  his  task  with  added 
I  zest  and  vigor,  was  at  length  effectual. 
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At  first,  like  Goldsmith's  Traveler,  he 
seemed 

"  To  drag  a  lengthening  chain," 

but,  soon  after  reaching  the  highway,  he 
appeared  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  the 
morning,  and,  dropping  care,  of  a  sudden, 
with  the  wild  shout  of  a  boy  turned  loose 
from  school,  he  broke  forth  into  a  run  down 
the  hill  leading  to  the  Swiftwater,  leaving 
us  behind  enveloped  in  unsuppressed  merri- 
ment. From  thence  on  some  of  us  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  other  side  of  the  nature 
of  our  friend,  which  though  suspected  had 
not  been  realized  to  the  full  in  the  brief 
intervals  of  chance  acquaintance. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
taking  the  all-day  jaunt  from  the  "  Inn  "  to 
Paradise  Valley  and  Falls  by  way  of  Red 
Rock,  will  remember  the  charm  of  the  views 
from  the  hill  tops,  the  shaded  nooks,  the 
quiet  homesteads,  the  fragrant  meadows 
with  their  glimpses  of  grazing  kine  and  sheen 
of  running  waters.  After  traversing  three 
miles  of  the  journey  we  passed  the  sequester- 
ed churchyard  belonging  to  the  Lutheran 
denomination.  Here,  it  was  recalled,  some 
ten  years  previous  had  been  laid  to  rest  the 
mortal  remains  of  that  servant  of  the  Lord, 
Susanna  Fayle,  the  Irish  Friend,  who,  far 
from  home  and  kindred,  laid  down  her  life 
at  Mt.  Pocono,  while  on  a  religious  visit  to 
America.  As  our  group  stood  about  the 
grave,  J.  H.  D.  was  observed  to  take  paper 
and  pencil  in  hand  and  copy  the  inscription 
on  the  headstone.  Later,  in  Vol.  80,  Nos. 
5  and  6  of  The  Friend,  appeared  the  touch- 
ing tribute  to  her  memory, — the  joint  work 
of  John  Dillingham  and  Jos.  S.  Elkinton. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  circumstances  of 
her  death  and  the  place  of  burial  so  wrought 
upon  the  former  that  by  his  appointment 
and  the  ready  assent  of  those  in  authority 
with  regard  to  the  property,  two  public 
meetings  for  Divine  worship  were  held  in 
the  house  adjoining. 

Later  relaxing  from  the  solid  composure 
befitting  so  affecting  a  scene,  we  recurred 
to  the  earlier  spirit  and  pleasantries  of  the 
day.  We  passed  an  orchard  in  which  an 
elderly  man  with  bent  form  and  flowing 
beard  was  engaged  in  mowing.  As  with 
measured  step  and  swing  of  scythe  he  swept 
the  dewy  grass  before  him — "  Father  Time," 
says  John  Dillingham,  as,  alert  to  catch 
the  apt  suggestion,  he  points  with  significant 
gesture  towards  the  husbandman  at  his  work. 

As  the  noon  hour  approached  we  drew 
near  our  destination — Paradise  Falls,  below 
which  down  in  the  glen  amid  the  rocks  we 
partook  of  our  luncheon.  After  which  a 
fire  was  kindled  to  consume  the  refuse  paper 
and  boxes,  rather  than  leave  them,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  to  disfigure  the  landscape. 
And  now  again  were  we  treated  to  one  of 
those  frolicsome  outbursts  of  innocent  fun 
which  when  properly  timed  and  placed  add 
dignity  to  manhood  and  keep  it  ever  in 
sympathy  with  and  fit  companionship  for 
childhood.  The  act  performed,  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  element  of  danger  in  the  case  of 
a  child,  would,  no  doubt,  have  provoked  a 
warning  admonition,  in  the  man  showed 
the  survival  of  that  element  of  child 
instinct  which  covets  the  thrill  of  inspiration 
that  comes  with  standing  on  the  border  line 
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of  danger.  On  a  sudden,  with  a  whoop  of 
delight,  our  friend  pulled  aside  his  coat  tails 
and  leaped  across  the  fire. 

One  more  incident,  and  that  of  the  home- 
ward journey,  will  complete  our  aim  in  this 
article.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  lightly 
sketch  the  wholesome  nature  of  a  man  who 
by  the  redeeming  grace  of  humor  knew  how 
on  suitable  occasions  to  give  vent  to  the 
pent-up  effects  of  the  storm  and  stress  of 
life  upon  his  inmost  being;  for  we  had 
realized  we  had  the  companionship  of  one 
whose  grip  and  understanding  of  the  real 
purpose  of  life  exceeded  that  of  most  any  we 
have  known.  Scientists  tell  us  that  the 
instincts  of  the  child  for  imitation,  ag- 
gravated imagination,  and  the  disposition 
to  masquerade,  are  the  exponents  of  an- 
cestral traits  projected  from  the  distant  past 
where  they  once  had  their  use  in  conserving 
existence  itself.  The  normal  child  must 
play,  the  normal  adult  must  bend  at  times 
in  sympathy  with  the  child  spirit.  It  is 
said  the  little  children  in  the  London  slums 
have  been  for  generations  so  borne  down  with 
work  and  care  beyond  their  years  that  they 
have  altogether  lost  the  play  instinct.  We 
have  known  men  well  advanced  in  life  who 
were  so  frivolous  at  all  times  in  speech  and 
behavior  that  they  not  only  lacked  the  true 
dignity  that  belongs  to  manhood  but  seemed 
to  betray  a  life  that  ran  too  shallow  for  deep 
thought  at  all.  All  do  not  have  this  gift  of 
innocent  mirth,  or,  possessing  it,  misuse  it, 
or  else  confine  it  within  such  narrow  bounds 
as  to  practically  eliminate  its  use  from  life. 

Being  overtaken  by  a  shower,  our  party 
took  shelter  in  a  building  by  the  roadside, 
which  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  an 
adjacent  homestead.  The  length  of  our 
journey  and  the  chill  air  that  accompanied 
the  rainfall,  had  dampened  the  ardor  of 
our  spirits,  so  that  the  group  had  reached 
one  of  those  climaxes  in  social  intercourse 
when  the  inventive  genius  of  the  most  ready- 
witted  fails  to  stay  the  general  tendency  to- 
wards a  moody  reticence.  All  gave  them- 
selves up  to  such  pastime  as  the  various 
rooms  of  the  building  (which  was  an  old 
dwelling  that  had  been  converted  into  a 
general  storehouse  of  odds  and  ends — the 
res  nullce  of  husbandry),  afforded.  One 
found  an  old  book,  which,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  considered  a  prize,  however 
commonplace  its  title  or  obscure  its  author, 
and  proceeded  to  read  aloud  therefrom  for 
the  general  entertainment.  John  H.  D. 
had  momentarily  disappeared,  when,  sud- 
denly, in  fanciful  representation  of  the 
animal  which  it  once  had  clothed,  he  burst 
into  our  midst  with  his  human  form  dis- 
guised as  best  he  could  beneath  the  folds  of 
an  old  buffalo  robe.  Can  we  wonder  that 
such  a  man  loved  children,  and  was  beloved 
by  them!  One  who  knew  him  intimately 
has  well  said  that  his  nature  was  first  play- 
ful, then  sympathetic,  then  spiritual;  and, 
we  may  add,  these  instincts  became  in- 
tensified as  they  reached  the  last  form  of 
expression. 

Earlier  we  spoke  of  how  reluctantly  we 
drew  our  friend  from  his  desk  that  morning, 
with  luring  words  as  to  the  healthful  reflex 
upon  his  work  the  day's  relaxation  might 
give,  and  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  learn 
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whether  any  of  the  immediately  succeedir 1 
editorials  in  The  Friend  reflect  the  editor 
leave  of  absence.  Turning  to  Vol.  LXXX,  I 
the  editorial  for  the  issue  will  be  found  I 
bear   the   title,    "Stone    Kickers."  Th 
forceful  article,  at  least,  we  are  prepared  \\ 
say  was  the  unmistakable  fruit  of  that  day 
vacation,  possessing  as  it  does  much  of  i 
flavor  and  distinctive  quality  of  spright'j 
wholesomeness,  —  "none  too  rare  or  gocl 
for  human  nature's  daily  food." 

Soon  after  we  set  out  that  morning,  ;| 
we  descended  the  slope  which  leads  to  tl 
stone  bridge  spanning  the  Swiftwater,  oil 
of  our  number  took  pains  to  remove  fro  I 
the  centre  of  the  highway  a  large  stone  whk 
lay  in  threatening  attitude  to  passing  hor 
and  vehicle.    This  humane  act  was  follow* 
with  the  remark  that  once  while  riding  I 
company  with  a  lady  of  refined  sense,  atj 
similar  juncture  of  misplaced  utilities,  si 
told  how  she  had  often  observed  her  fath 
alight  from  the  carriage  to  relieve  the  pub! 
highway  of  these  petty  though  annoyii, 
obstructions  which  many  see  but  few  tal 
the  pains  to  remove. 

The  flavor  of  "Stone  Kickers"  may  1 
observed  from  the  following  characteristj 
passage: 

" .    .    .    Thus  one's  walk,  as  well  as  col 
versation,  is  a  character  marker,  and  all 
a  character  maker.    .    .    .    Smooth  tl 
neighbor's  pathway;  kick  away  the  anno 
ances,  even  in  thyself,  that  might  make  hi 
a  worse  neighbor;  take  thyself  out  of  tl 
way  of  being  a  stumbling  block  to  the  lea] 
of  those  that  believe  in  their  Saviour;  yie 
to  every  concern,  though  under  momenta]] 
sacrifice  of  convenience,  to  improve  tli 
King's  highway  in  thy  neighborhood,  arl 
men  that  might  have  fallen  where  thou  h; 
left  a  rolling  stone  for  their  slipping,  sh.j 
rise  up,  when  all  is  known,  to  call  th| 
blessed." 

As  with  faces  set  westward,  at  the  clo| 
of  the  day,  we  beheld  in  the  distance  tit 
"Inn"  with  its  environment  of  nestlii 
cottages  so  picturesquely  seated  on  tl! 
eastern  verge  of  Little  Pocono,  while  til 
half-veiled  rays  of  the  setting  sun  stole  ovl 
the  sky  that  had  been  bathed  by  the  passii! 
storm,  we  felt  that  our  hearts  had  in  son! 
way  been  made  fresher  and  purer  by  th| 
man  whose  company  we  had  courted  in  tl 
morning.  The  presence  of  the  storm  we  h;j 
not  wished,  but  in  the  event  we  were  bless* 
by  both. 


Pennsylvania  Leads  in  Minerals. 
Pennsylvania  far  outranks  all  other  Stat 
in  the  value  of  its  mineral  output.  In  19 
this  State  contributed,  exclusive  of  pig  iro 
24.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  mineral  outp 
of  the  United  States.  The  reason  f 
Pennsylvania's  undisputed  leadership  li 
primarily,  according  to  the  United  Stat 
Geological  Survey,  in  its  great  products 
of  coal.  It  is  almost  exclusively  the  sour 
of  anthracite,  and  produces  over  one-thi 
of  the  total  bituminous  output.  Pen 
•  sylvania  ranks  second,  next  to  New  Yor 
in  the  value  of  its  manufactures,  and  stam 
first  as  a  mineral  producer  in  cement,  co< 
coke,  pig  iron,  lime,  mineral  paints,  sand  ar 
gravel,  and  building  stone. 
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THE  PLAN. 

Show  me  the  plan,  great  Builder  of  my  life! 

Nay,  anxious  soul, 
Thou  art  not  strong  nor  wise  enough  as  yet 

To  see  the  whole. 

How  can  I  find  and  follow  without  sight? 

I  trace  each  day 
The  portion  thou  must  copy,  and  reveal 

My  perfect  way. 

So  shalt  thou  raise  for  me  a  temple  fair 

Where  I  may  live; 
But  not  till  all  its  shining  stones  are  set 

The  plan  I  give. 

Then,  when  in  cloudless  light  it  stands  unveiled, 

To  thee  I  can 
Make  plain  how  thou  hast  truly  built  the  whole 

By  my  own  plan! 
Eliza  Strang  Baird,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 

Notes  From  Alabama. 

JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

If  one  wishes  to  see  the  Negro  at  his  best 
and  in  his  most  primitive  condition  let  him 
come  to  Alabama  and  go  back  some  twenty 
miles  from  the  railroad,  among  the  southern 
foot  hills  of  the  Piedmont  plateau,  which 
constitute  the  lower  end  of  the  great  Ap- 
palachian Chain  of  mountains. 

We  passed  by  Tuskegee  to  spend  the  week 
end  at  Kowaliga,  eighteen  miles  north  of 
Tallassee,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  A 
certain  water  power  company  which  has 
already  built  a  dam  on  the  Coosa  River  now 
proposes  to  store  up  the  waters  of  the 
Tallapoosa  by  a  dam  140  feet  high.  This 
will  submerge  one-third  of  the  Dixie  Com- 
pany's tract  of  10,000  acres  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Kowaliga  Community 
settlement.  President  Taft  has  vetoed  the 
bill,  giving  Federal  sanction  to  this  project, 
which  would  create  an  inland  lake  of  several 
miles  in  length  and  in  breadth.  If  a  fair 
price  were  paid  for  the  valuable  bottom 
lands  to  be  submerged  the  situation  would 
be  different.  After  condemning  many 
square  miles  of  woodland  and  fertile  valleys 
this  company  insists  upon  the  colored  farm- 
ers selling  their  possessions  for  about  one- 
fourth  their  market  value  without  making 
allowance  for  the  cost  of  buildings.  The 
press  of  the  United  States  should  spread  the 
information  and  bring  such  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Congress  as  to  prevent  this  gross 
injustice.  The  water  power  company  is 
an  interstate  corporation  and  has  developed 
a  great  deal  of  power  from  the  Coosa  River, 
which  is  carried  many  miles  across  the 
State  of  Alabama.  Doubtless  the  new  dam 
would  be  a  great  public  utility,  but  why 
adequate  compensation  should  not  be  made 
to  the  farmers  is  difficult  to  see,  except  the 
promoters  are  unscrupulous.  I  write  these 
lines  in  view  of  the  powerful  dam  at  Tal- 
lassee which  supplies  power  for  great  cotton 
mills  here. 

A  first-class  mule  team,  with  a  comfortable 
carriage,  met  us  at  Tallassee  and  brought 
us  safely  over  rather  perilous  roads  to  the 
new  girls'  dormitory  of  the  Kowaliga  School. 
The  charming  outlook  from  the  campus 
was  accentuated  by  moonlight  and  the 
well-lighted  building  assured  us  of  a  warm 
welcome,  which  we  surely  received.  Some 
modern,  admirably  placed,  and  well-pro- 
portioned school  buildings  have  been  erected 


during  the  last  two  years,  overlooking  many 
miles  of  forest  and  cultivated  lands. 

William  E.  Benson  was  the  master  spirit 
in  this  enterprise,  as  explained  in  The 
Friend  shortly  after  our  last  visit.  Now 
we  returned  to  find  an  excellent  school  in 
full  operation,  and  marked  progress  has 
been  made  in  getting  the  support  of  the 
Community  farmers  of  the  neighborhood. 
Some  three  hundred  children  are  taught  in 
the  eight  grades.  W.  R.  Banks  is  principal 
and  proving  himself  well-fitted  for  the  task. 
He  took  us  through  the  Kowaliga  and  Dixie 
settlement,  which  is  nine  miles  by  four  in 
extent,  to  see  the  conditions  prevailing 
among  the  farmers,  turpentine  and  cotton 
workers,  and  one  could  see  a  pronounced 
improvement  in  two  years,  for  this  school 
and  Community  is  designed  for  the  material, 
moral  and  spiritual  uplift  of  each  family. 

Many  primeval,  long-leaved,  yellow  pine 
trees  have  been  removed  within  that  time 
and  many  new  ones  scraped  for  turpentine. 
Cotton  seed  and  peanut  oil  are  manufactured 
here,  giving  employment  to  the  farmers 
during  their  idle  season.  Five  months  out 
of  twelve  are  generally  spent  in  idleness  by 
the  southern  farmers.  They  begin  to  plow 
about  the  first  of  the  Third  Month  and 
finish  tending  their  cotton  crops  about  the 
first  of  the  Eighth  Month,  then  they  "lav 
off"  until  the  first  of  the  Tenth  Month, 
when  they  put  in  two  months  before  winter, 
gathering  their  cotton  and  corn.  Any 
system  which  will  prevent  any  such  waste 
of  time  is  certainly  benevolent.  But  it 
was  in  the  school  itself  that  we  saw  the 
greatest  change.  Most  comfortable  apart- 
ments were  given  us,  containing  a  small, 
well-chosen  library. 

The  students  were  intelligent  and  very 
respectful  to  the  teachers.  Notice  being 
sent  out  to  the  neighbors  some  two  hundred 
came  to  attend  the  afternoon  meeting  on  a 
perfect  First-day  in  mid-winter;  Mercury 
60  degrees  F.  These  farmers  and  their 
wives  and  little  ones  listened  two  hours 
to  the  advices  that  were  offered,  and  seemed 
hungry  for  more,  so  there  was  an  evening 
gathering  for  the  older  portion  of  the  house- 
hold when  the  principles  and  practices  of 
Friends  were  fully  explained.  Picture  twen- 
ty-five eager  faces  gathered  before  a  log 
fire  before  the  open  hearth,  in  a  circle  around 
an  ample  table,  in  the  central  hall  of  a 
well-built  dormitory,  entirely  the  work  of 
colored  men,  and  incomparably  superior 
to  any  institution  within  fifteen  miles;  and 
picture  this  also  in  the  depths  of  the  primeval 
forest  while  the  most  profound  spiritual 
truths  were  being  explained,  because  of  the 
earnest  questions  that  were  asked,  and  then 
reflect  upon  the  progress  the  race  has  made 
in  fifty  years. 

It  was  in  this  place  that  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Chas.  O.  Booth  of 
Birmingham,  whose  wife  was  at  the  point 
of  death  when  he  wrote.  He  was  a  slave 
until  he  was  of  age: 

"  My  wife  wishes  that  you  should  know 
the  following  facts  as  matters  of  interest 
to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

"First. — That  almost  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Friends  con- 
ducted a  school  for  colored  people  at  Steven- 


son, Ala.,  where  they  enrolled  as  students 
the  following  persons;  namely,  William  H. 
Council,  Elias  C.  Morris  and  Samuel  J. 
Carter,  along  with  herself  and  others. 

"Second. —  That  William  H.  Council  es- 
tablished 'The  Normal  and  Agricultural 
College  for  Negroes'  in  Alabama,  located 
near  Huntsville,  Ala.:  that  Elias  C.  Morris 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  the  leading 
man  among  the  Colored  Baptists  in  Arkansas, 
and  for  the  last  seventeen  years  has  been 
president  of  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America;  that 
S.  J.  Carter  has  been  prominent  in  the 
educational  work  of  Ala.,  for  at  least  twenty- 
five  years.  (William  Morris,  a  leading 
Methodist  minister  of  Ark.,  is  named  also.) 
For  my  wife,  1  may  say  that  she  is  the 
organizer  and  for  years  was  President  of  the 
Colored  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Ala.,  and  that  for 
the  last  twenty  years  she  has  not  only  held  a 
First  Grade  Certificate,  but  a  I  .ife  Certificate 
under  the  Educational  Board  of  Ala.  As 
a  missionary  laborer  and  as  a  speaker  of 
power,  no  woman  in  Alabama  has  ranked 
above  her.  She  desires  that  these  facts,  or 
their  substance,  shall  be  known  by  the 
Friends  in  order  that  they  shall  be  assured 
that  their  labor  in  the  Lord  was  not  in  vain. 
She  says:  'Our  school  building  was  burned 
down  and  our  teachers  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  town.  They  went;  but  their  work 
remained  and  grew  and  brought  forth  fruit 
in  their  living  epistles.  And  though  "  Thou" 
and  "Thee"  was  in  itself,  a  little  matter, 
still,  it  has  often  served  me  as  a  reminder  of 
my  old  teachers,  and  of  their  sweet  fellow- 
ship and  wise  counsel.'  Put  these  facts  in 
such  form  as  will  suit  you,  and  put  it  into 
The  American  Friend  or  some  other  of  your 
journals  of  wide  circulation.  She  wishes 
you  to  help  her  give  honor  where,  as  she 
thinks,  it  is  really  due.  Then  too  she  says: 
'May  they  still  sow  by  all  waters.'" 

Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala.,  First  Month  22,  1913. 

Making  Better  Men. — We  should  al- 
ways remember  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
improve  the  conditions  and  outward  sur- 
roundings of  life  without  in  any  marked 
way  improving  life  itself.  The  man  who 
has  come  up  from  a  three-roomed  cottage 
to  live  in  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  mansion 
may  be  a  better  man  or  a  worse  man  than 
he  was;  the  house  he  lives  in  will  never  help 
us  to  decide  the  question  of  his  morality  or 
of  his  real  worth.  Clean  streets  and  im- 
proved social  conditions  are  good,  and  we 
must  strive  for  them  with  persistent  de- 
termination; but  if  in  getting  them  we  do 
not  at  the  same  time  improve  the  quality  ot 
life  that  is  lived  in  the  midst  of  them,  we 
will  not  be  making  any  progress  that  is 
worth  while. — Christian  Guardian. 

Despise  no  little  sins;  they  have  ruined 
manv  a  soul.  Despise  not  little  duties; 
they  have  been  to  many  a  saved  man  an 
excellent  discipline  of  humility.  Despise 
not  little  temptations;  rightly  met  they 
have  often  nerved  the  character  for  some 
fiery  trial.  And  despise  not  little  crosses; 
(or,  when  taken  up  and  lovingly  accepted 
at  the  Lord's  hand,  they  have  made  men 
meet  for  a  great  crown. — E.  M.  Goulburn. 
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IN  THE  NIGHT  WATCH. 
When  towns  now  quaint  and  old  were  young, 
In  dim  years  perished  long  ago, 
Nightly  a  watchman  went  among 
The  sleeping  byways,  to  and  fro; 
Turning  his  lantern's  little  ray 
Down  this  grim  alley,  that  gray  lane, 
Till  lurking  shadows  crept  away 

And  corners  glimmered  plain; 
While  here  and  there  he  stayed  his  feet 
By  silent  gate  and  door  to  tell 
A  message  in  the  echoing  street — 
"Twelve  of  the  night — all's  well!" 

They  used  to  hear  him  in  their  dreams, 
The  slumbering  people,  safe  and  still, 
As  drowsy  lids  would  catch  the  gleams 
Of  flickering  light  on  wall  and  sill. 
Small  fear  they  felt  that  danger  stalked, 
Small  faith  they  lodged  in  bolts  and  bars; 
The  keeper  of  a  trust  he  walked, 

Their  watcher  'neath  the  stars; 
His  welcome  word,  now  far,  now  near, 
Sweet,  like  a  deep  recurrent  bell 
Chiming  upon  the  silence  clear — ■ 
"An  hour  of  dawn — all's  well!" 

This  is  my  prayer:  that,  at  the  last, 
Through  death's  lone  dark  of  mystery, 
Still  may  I  hear  the  hours  cried  past 
Of  the  old  faith  that  guarded  me; 
That  when,  across  the  utter  night, 
Beyond  my  spirit's  citadel 
In  the  black  east  shall  stir  to  light 

A  dawn  unspeakable — 
Then,  as  the  shadows  backward  roll, 
My  heart,  a  weary  sentinel, 
May  call  triumphant  to  my  soul, 
"The  morning  breaks!    All's  well!" 
— Nancy  Byrd  Turner,  in  Youth's  Companion. 

Bible  Reading. — A  recent  news  item 
informs  us  that  King  George,  of  Great 
Britain,  and  many  other  places,  reads  the 
Bible  daily.  This  statement  was,  in  fact, 
cabled  from  England  and  printed  through- 
out the  United  States.    Is  it  important? 

It  is  vastly  important  and  for  this  reason. 
Setting  aside  whatever  strictly  religious 
training  one  may  have  had,  the  Bible  is  a 
truly  wonderful  source  of  inspiration.  To 
readers  of  all  creeds  alike  it  offers  a  spiritual 
and  historical  source  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

So  intimately  has  it  entered  into  life  and 
speech,  it  actually  dwells  in  the  common 
mind  of  us  all  as  the  one  great  inspiring 
and  comforting  volume. 

Many  men — who  know  how  with  authori- 
ty— have  made  lists  of  books  best  worth 
reading.  They  are  unanimous  in  placing 
the  Bible  first  on  the  list. 

John  Ruskin,  the  English  writer  on  art, 
has  left  a  remarkable  account  of  his  daily 
reading  of  the  Bible,  continued  into  man- 
hood, and  always  done  aloud,  to  his  mother. 

Whether  Bible  reading  is  less  popular 
with  the  rising  generation  than  it  was 
formerly  is  hard  to  determine.  If  it  is, 
the  fact  is  to  be  regretted. 

The  mind  that  can  turn  with  comfort 
and  delight  to  its  counsel  and  its  story 
has  become  enriched. 

And  the  King's  habit  of  turning  the  leaves 
of  the  Book  daily  to  enrich  the  mind  further 
is  decidedly  a  news  item  worth  while. — 
From  a  Philadelphia  Daily  Paper. 


A  Community  Pig. — Those  of  us  who 
have  a  school,  or  free  public  library  always 
at  hand,  do  not  perhaps  appreciate  the 


effort  that  has  been  made  in  some  communi- 
ties to  obtain  such  opportunities. 

Sometimes  at  "town  meeting"  in  the 
old-time  villages  the  dog  tax  would  be  voted 
as  an  "appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  library." 

"But,"  says  the  Youth's  Companion,  "a 
little  settlement  in  North  Carolina  has 
improved  upon  the  plan.  It  maintains  a 
community  pig,  and  throughout  a  large  part 
of  the  year  makes  a  concerted  effort  to 
transform  it  into  a  community  hog.  When 
at  length  those  cold  days  have  come  that 
are  so  widely  fatal  to  pigs  afflicted  with 
obesity,  the  community  hog,  protesting 
loudly  but  in  vain,  is  translated  into  com- 
munity pork,  and  the  proceeds  are  invested 
in  subscriptions  to  magazines. 

It  would  be  easy  to  see  in  the  unusual 
enterprise  only  what  is  funny — to  suggest 
that  a  reading  club  or  a  library  thus  kept  up 
would  be  likely  to  own  the  entire  list  of 
Hogg's  works  and  a  well-bound  copy  of 
Lamb's  Essay  on  Roast  Pig;  to  picture  the 
satisfaction  of  the  members  as  they  see  Bacon 
in  the  fat  sides  of  their  charge,  and  in  each 
haunch  a  Hamlet  the  authorship  of  which 
is  not  open  to  debate.  But  that  would 
be  seeing  only  the  superficial  side  of  the 
matter.  What  counts  is  the  fact  that  a 
group  of  persons  has  found  a  simple  and 
effective  way  to  accomplish  an  object  that 
no  one  of  them  could  have  attained  alone. 
The  community  pig  usually  brings  about 
thirty  dollars,  a  sum  far  greater  than  any 
one  of  the  persons  interested  could  afford 
to  spend  for  magazine  subscriptions.  It  is 
a  good  lesson  in  co-operation." 


The  Power  of  Influence. — The  atheist 
who  spent  a  few  days  with  the  saintly 
Fenelon  said:  "If  I  stay  here  much  longer 
I  shall  become  a  Christian  in  spite  of  my- 
self." Fenelon  had  used  no  word  of  con- 
troversy or  solicitation.  It  was  but  the 
quiet,  convincing  argument  of  a  holy  life,  a 
consistent  walk  and  conversation. 

"  I  tried  to  be  a  sceptic  when  I  was  a  young 
man,"  said  Cecil,  "but  my  mother's  life 
was  too  much  for  me." 

"  My  brethren,"  said  an  old  African 
preacher,  "  a  good  example  is  the  tallest  kind 
of  preaching."  And  he  was  right.  "There 
is  an  energy  of  moral  suasion  in  a  good  man's 
life,"  says  Chalmers,  "passing  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  orator's  genius.  The  seen 
'beauty  of  holiness'  speaks  more  eloquently 
of  God  and  duty  than  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels." — Selected. 


Selected  by  W.  C.  A. 

What  Charlie  Lost. — "Charlie  James 
lost  something  last  night,"  said  the  professor 
to  a  class  of  boys  one  [Second-day]  afternoon. 

"What  was  it?"  asked  one. 

"Something  valuable,"  said  the  professor 
gravely. 

Charlie  James  was  looking  up  at  the  pro- 
fessor with  as  much  curiosity  as  the  other 
boys. 

"Where  did  he  lose  it?"  asked  another. 
"  Up  by  the  church,"  answered  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Charlie  moved  a  little  uneasily. 
"What  time  was  it?"  asked  a  boy. 


"About  half-past  eight,"  replied  the  pro 

fessor. 

Charlie  dropped  his  head. 

"  Was  it  a  dollar?"  asked  one  boy. 

"No."  The  professor  shook  his  head 
"It  was  worth  much  more  than  a  dollar- 
yes,  than  ten — twenty  dollars." 

"Can't  we  go  hunt  it?"  suggested  one  ol 
the  class,  who  was  always  ready  to  hunt  losi 
things. 

"No,"  replied  the  professor.  "Nobody 
can  ever  find  it  but  Charlie,  and  it  will  take' 
him  a  good  long  time." 

The  class  sat  puzzled  for  a  moment. 

"Do  you  want  to  know  what  it  was?" 

All  the  boys  were  looking  up,  eager  tc 
know — all  except  Charlie — his  head  wa; 
down. 

"It  was  the  good  opinion  of  five  gooc 
men."  The  professor  spoke  seriously 
"  During  church  services  last  night  Charlie 
was  on  the  outside  running  around.  He 
thought  it  would  be  fun  to  pry  a  window  up 
a  few  inches  and  let  it  drop  with  a  bang.  He 
did  it — and  of  course  was  seen.  Somebody 
always  finds  out  those  things.  And  wher 
service  was  over  1  heard  five  or  six  men- 
good  men,  important  men — -speaking  aboul 
the  boy's  conduct.  They  were  much  sur- 
prised— they  had  thought  well  of  Charlie  and 
had  believed  he  was  going  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
manly,  useful  young  fellow.  But  now- 
well,  they  shook  their  heads — that  kind  ol 
conduct  was  a  mighty  bad  start." 

The  professor  spoke  regretfully,  and 
looked  disappointed,  too. 

"Strange  how  some  boys  do  not  under- 
stand what  is  fun  and  what  is  not.  Strange 
they  forget  how  valuable  a  good  name  is 
how  much  it  is  worth  to  have  the  good 
opinion  of  a  good  man,  and  how  foolish  it  is 
to  lose  that  good  opinion  by  some  silly  little 
trick  that  is  not  any  real  fun  at  all. 

"  Every  right-thinking  person  wants  boy 
to  have  fun.  They  like  to  see  you  have  z 
good  time.  But  whenever  a  boy,  or  a  man 
tries  to  have  fun  by  wronging  or  disturbin 
others,  it  makes  out  a  bad  case  for  him,  anc 
he  loses  part  of  the  good  opinion  people  have 
of  him." — William  H.  Hamby. 


One  whose  daily  life  is  careless  is  alway 
weak.  But  one  who  habitually  walks  in 
the  paths  of  uprightness  and  obedience  grows 
strong  in  character. — Miller. 


A  Father's  Exercise  of  Spirit.  —  My  dearly] 
beloved  child: — I  often  think  of  thee,  since  thy  re- 
moval from  the  parental  roof,  with  feelings  of  in- 
expressible tenderness,  and  deep  solicitude;  with 
fervent  prayer  unto  God,  the  Father  of  mercies 
on  thy  behalf,  and  also  on  behalf  of  thy  companion 
and  partner — companions  now  through  the  trials 
and  tribulations,  as  well  as  in  the  joys  and  consola-  j 
tions  of  this  present  life. 

Greatly  do  I  desire  your  present  happiness,  which 
only  can  be  found  in  true  wisdom's  pleasant  ways.] 
but  far  more  do  I  desire  for  you,  and  for  us  all,  i 
that  when  the  curtain  shall  be  drawn,  and  eternity  j 
shall  open  upon  us,  we  may  all  be  gathered  safe 
into  the  heavenly  garner;  even  into  that  holy  andj 
heavenly  city,  whose  walls  are  Salvation,  and  whose 
gates  are  everlasting  praise;  a  city  which  needethj 
not  the  light  of  the  outward  sun,  nor  of  the  moon 
to  shine  in  it,  but  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  are 
the  light  thereof  forever. 

I  find  as  I  draw  nearer  to  the  close  of  life  an; 
increasing  desire  for  myself  and  for  all  dear  to  me, j 
that  we  may  all  be  permitted  to  join  with  the 
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numerable  multitude  in  singing  the  .song  of  Moses, 
and  of  the  Lamb,  "Great  and  marvellous  are  all 
thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty;  just  and  true  are 
all  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints."  -O  what  a 
glorious  reward;  what  an  unspeakable  mercy,  to 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord,  and 
into  our  Divine  Master's  rest. 

Words  cannot  convey  the  desire  of  my  soul,  at 
times,  for  your  best  welfare;  nor  the  tenderness  I 
at  times  feel  towards  you,  contriting  my  spirit; 
but  of  this  I  desire  to  assure  you  that  my  soul  bows 
before  the  Eternal  Majesty  on  your  behalf,  and  for 
us  all,  that  we  may  be  preserved  unto  the  end  of 
our  days,  and  at  last  enter  into  eternal  rest  and 
peace;  and  this  desire  is  equally  strong  for  all  my 
family  and  children. 

In  affectionate  love  I  am  your  Father, 

Samuel  F.  Balderston. 


New  Items. 

Friends  will  be  interested  to  read  in  the  Second 
Month  Atlantic  Monthly  an  article  with  the  title — 
U.  S.  vs.  Pringle.  It  is  the  journal  of  a  consistent 
Friend  drafted  in  the  Civil  War. 

Josiah  Royce,  the  well-known  Harvard  professor, 
has  printed  an  article  on  George  Fox,  the  Mystic, 
in  the  Second  Month  Harvard  Theological  Review. 

Some  interesting  items  in  regard  to  community 
work  recently  undertaken  by  the  students  at  Chey- 
ney  were  given  in  the  last  report  of  the  principal 
to  the  Board. 

The  work  has  included  family  visiting,  the  col- 
lection of  money  to  provide  for  needy  cases,  making 
garments  and  arranging  an  entertainment  in  which 
twenty-one  neighborhood  colored  children  partici- 
pated. In  First  Month  11th,  regular  Seventh-day 
classes  were  commenced  for  these  children.  They 
are  taught  by  student-teachers  and  have  lessons  in 
sloyd,  basketry,  paper  folding,  oral  stories  and 
games.  This  is  so  different  from  the  work  given 
in  the  District  School  that  the  children  are  en- 
thusiastic in  their  interest.  An  hour  in  advance  of 
the  time  appointed  they  can  be  seen  on  their  way 
to  Humphrey  Hall. 

In  the  Domestic  Science  department  at  Cheyney 
the  Taylor  Butter  Pan  is  having  a  careful  test. 
The  quality  of  the  butter  made  is  beyond  question. 
The  test  is  in  regard  to  economy. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Esther  Fowler,  of 
Winona,  Ohio,  has  a  minute  of  her  Monthly  Meeting 
calling  for  her  attendance  at  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  this  spring.  What  other  service,  if  any, 
is  embraced  in  the  minute  has  not  been  learned,  as 
the  information  received  is  neither  direct  or  official 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for  1913  will 
commence  on  the  twenty-first  of  Fourth  Month — 
as  late  in  the  month  as  the  rule  admits,  the  third 
Second-day. 

Several  Friends  who  attended  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  held  on  Third-day  of  last  week, 
have  since  expressed  the  feeling  that  it  was  an  oc- 
casion of  interest  and  profit.  In  the  meeting  for 
worship  the  vocal  service  consisted  of  two  supplica- 
tions and  six  communications,  one  of  the  former  and 
three  of  the  latter  being  by  Friends  in  the  body  of 
the  meeting,  not  recorded  ministers.  Perhaps  the 
trend  of  thought  in  the  communications,  and  the 
character  of  the  burden  of  the  speakers,  may  be 
indicated  by  saying  that  at  least  three  quoted  the 
passage,  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

In  addition  to  the  routine  business,  a  part  of  which 
at  this  season  consists  in  answering  all  of  the  Queries, 
two  subjects  of  some  importance  were  introduced 
into  the  second  or  business  meeting.  The  first  of 
these  came  up  by  minute  on  the  report  from  Haver- 
ford  Monthly  Meeting  and  proposed  certain  changes 
in  the  form  or  manner  of  answering  the  Queries. 
The  other  was  an  exercise  of  a  minister  regarding 
the  duty  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  toward  the 
smaller  meetings  within  its  limits — one  monthly 
and  three  particular  meetings  in  a  larger  monthly 
meeting.  The  consideration  of  both  was  deferred 
to  the  Fifth  Month,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  would  then  be  brought  up  and  considered  in  a 
joint  sitting  of  men  and  women  Friends. 


Westtown  Notes. 

After  long  and  rather  impatient  waiting  the  lake 
is  really  frozen  over  and  good  skating  is  the  order 
of  the  day — on  Fifth-day  last,  though  the  ice  was 


less  than  three  inches  thick,  the  School  was  allowed 
to  skate  on  the  shallow  portion  and  on  Seventh-day 
a  horse  was  to  be  seen  pulling  the  new  ice  plane,  a 
present  last  winter  of  The  Old  Scholars '  Association ; 
the  rough  places  were  made  smooth,  its  work  being 
pronounced  very  good.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  skating  is  greatly  enjoyed,  on  Seventh-day  over 
nearly  the  entire  lake. 

The  light  snow  has  given  us  some  sledding;  a 
good  many  "flexible  flyers"  have  been  put  to  service. 
These  old  sports  (yet  ever  new)  give  added  zest, 
not  only  to  appetite  but  to  the  ability  to  work; 
adding  cheer  to  the  general  atmosphere. 

The  "Preliminaries"  have  occupied  a  portion  of 
the  evenings  most  of  the  past  week:  the  whole 
school  is  in  sympathy  with  the  movement;  three 
more  meetings  will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the 
remaining  nineteen  contestants  may  be  heard — 
the  announcement  of  the  names  of  the  four  girls 
and  four  boys  selected  for  the  "finals"  will  then 
be  awaited  with  much  interest. 

The  approval  by  the  Westtown  Committee  at  a 
recent  meeting,  of  the  new  department  of  orchards, 
etc.,  including  a  study  of  agriculture,  opens  a  new 
field  of  usefulness  for  the  School,  provided  the 
enterprise  is  successfully  financed,  and  when  the 
Old  Scholars  and  other  interested  friends  get  under 
the  weight  of  a  useful  proposition,  results  follow; 
we  await  the  outcome  with  much  interest. 

C.  Reed  Cary  spoke  to  the  boys  on  last  First- 
day  evening  on  Consistency  as  applied  to  right 
living.  Margaret  Reeve  Cary  addressed  the  girls 
on  Essentials  of  a  full  life  emphasizing  true  democ- 
racy. 

Correspondence. 

Second  Month  4,  1913. 

Editor  The  Friend: 

Dear  Friend: — The  Warren  bill  "to  encourage 
rifle  practice,"  etc.,  was,  according  to  a  despatch 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  approved  by  the  Senate 
committee  on  military  affairs  on  the  29th  ult.  and 
permits  schools  to  obtain  out-of-date  army  rifles 
for  practice,  and  appropriates  money  for  carrying 
on  shooting  competitions  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

I  hope  that  all  subscribers  to  this  paper,  including 
the  women  who  reside  in  states  where  they  have  the 
suffrage,  will  write  immediately,  to  their  United 
States  Senators  at  Washington,  D.  C,  asking  them 
to  use  their  influence  against  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion.   It  is  bad  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  most  prominent  educators  are,  for  physical 
reasons,  opposed  to  tactics  and  drill  for  boys  of  high 
school  age  as  a  substitute  for  gymnasium  work  and 
free  sports. 

2.  It  is  conscience-blurring.  The  same  institu- 
tion that  instructs  in  the  higher  ideals  also  teaches 
the  art  of  killing  men.  We  cannot  afford  this  moral 
damage  to  our  youth. 

3.  It  is  not  in  line  with  the  best  modern  pedagogic 
methods. 

4.  It  tends  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  young  at  an 
impressionable  age  away  from  the  opportunities 
connected  with  the  useful  occupations,  towards  il- 
lusive and  tax-creating  militarism. 

5.  It  carries  with  it  tendencies  that  are  contrary 
to  the  higher  patriotic,  moral  and  political  ideals 
that  our  schools  are  primarily  intended  to  develop. 

6.  It  tends  to  foster  a  spirit  of  toadyism  towards 
boy  captains  and  officers. 

7.  The  interference  of  the  War  Department  in  the 
educational  system  of  the  United  States  is  non- 
American. 

8.  History  reveals  that  a  trend  towards  military 
ideals  does  not  tend  to  the  conservation  of  republican 
institutions,  but  just  the  reverse. 

9.  Even  Germany,  which  uses  every  available 
man,  does  not  teach  her  children  how  to  kill. 

10.  It  tends  to  further  develop  a  system  that 
already  is  admittedly  impoverishing  to  civilization 
and  particularly  to  the  laboring  classes. 

11.  Above  all,  this  proposed  legislation  encourages 
a  sytem  that,  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  which  Christians  should  condemn. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 


Gathered  Notes. 

"Life  can  never  be  truly  great,  nor  can  it  be 
vitally  religious  without  the  experience  of  aloneness 
with  God.    Religion  does,  of  course,  make  us  social 


and  of  more  value  in  society,  but  the  sociality  itself 
is  the  outcome  of  a  true  rich  aloneness  in  the  inner 
sanctuaries  of  Divine  communion;  and  the  social 
worth  springs  from  an  enriched  individuality.  In 
all  our  emphasis  to-day  upon  the  citizen  character 
of  the  minister — an  emphasis,  I  think,  we  ought 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish— we  must  not 
forget  that  that  will  become  thin  and  superficial 
and  unlasting,  unless  we  build  it  upon  personal 
experience  of  deeper  things  alone  with  God.  Men 
who  know  these  profound  wrest  lings  of  the  soul  with 
the  Unseen  Power  of  Life  are  after  all  the  men  to 
lead  the  world  to  higher  things.  The  man  whose 
public  life  is  nearly  the  whole  of  him  can  accomplish 
nothing  truly  great.  He  can  do  mechanical  work 
but  not  be  looked  to  for  insights  or  for  inspirations. 
What  I  plead  for  is,  that  in  these  clays,  when  the 
minister  is  called  upon  to  be  most  everything  in 
the  church  and  out  of  it,  that  he  must  take  time  to 
go  'aside'  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  ideal  right;  he 
certainly  cannot  progress  much  himself,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  an  upward  force  jn  society,  if  he 
does  not  get  it.  The  fact  is  that  many  men  are 
too  much  'in'  the  world  to  be  of  any  high  service 
to  it.  To  live  always  in  the  crowd  is  to  lose  origi- 
nality of  thought,  independence  of  judgment  and 
serenity  of  mind." — S.  Baynham  Hiley,  in  Baptist 
Commonwealth . 


Called  Out  of  the  Social  World. — "For  all 
that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the 
Father."  (1  Jno.  ii:  16.)  The  Christian  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  proud,  carnal,  hypocritical, 
hollow-hearted,  time-serving  society.  His  place  is 
never  at  the  theatre,  ball-room,  card  part}-,  liquor 
saloon,  or  worldly  sociable.  The  imperative  com- 
mand, "Get  thee  out,"  and  the  affectionate  en- 
treaty, "Come  out  .  .  .  and  be  ye  separate." 
(2  Co.  vi:  17)  involve  the  same  sacrifice.  We  are 
called  from  worldly  matrimonial  alliances,  honors, 
fashions,  pleasures,  positions,  books,  conversations 
and  friendships. 

...  There  are  a  great  many  Christians,  whose 
lives  are  so  blended  with  the  world,  that  they  can 
not  easily  be  distinguished.  They  are  swayed  by 
worldly  maxims  and  habits;  they  share  with  the 
world  in  its  sinful  pleasures.  The  difference  between 
such  Christians  and  worldlings  is  not  apparent. 
If  this  is  the  kind  of  Christian  life  you  are  leading 
you  need  not  be  afraid  of  persecution;  the  world 
will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  molest  such  a  Chris- 
tian as  that.  You  will  not  know  what  it  is  to  drink 
of  the  cup  which  Christ  drank  of,  and  to  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  He  was  baptized  with.  But  let  a 
man  come  out  into  the  open;  let  him  confess  Christ 
as  his  Master;  let  him  engage  in  some  aggressive 
Christian  work,  and  he  will  meet  the  same  opposition 
which  was  experienced  by  the  one  who  said,  'I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.'" 


Illustration. — Paul  was  a  tent-maker,  a  philoso- 
pher and  an  apostle;  but  when  he  spoke  of  his  life 
work,  he  did  not  say,  "These  three  things  I  do," 
but,  "This  one  thing  I  do."  Neither  did  he  say, 
"I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  my  three 
callings;"  but,  "The  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus."  He  had  three  callings,  but  one 
of  these  was  the  "high  calling."  The  others  were 
made  a  means  to  an  end.  And  when  he  signed  his 
name,  he  did  not  write,  "Paid  a  tent-maker,"  or 
"Paul  a  philosopher,"  but  "Paul  an  apostle."  So 
should  every  believer  in  Christ  count  himself  a 
Christian  first,  and  a  business  man  afterwards. 

Called  out  of  church  icorldlincss.  "Make  not  my 
Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise."  (Jno. 
ii:  16.)  The  Christian's  place  is  not  in  semi-religious 
organizations,  secret  societies,  social  clubs,  or  popu- 
lar church  entertainments.  The  believer  is  called 
out  of  the  worldliness  in  the  churches.  He  may  re- 
main in  his  home  church,  but  he  may  not  be  of  it, 
if  its  spirit  apes  the  world,  and  frowns  upon  the 
deeper  Christian  life.  "The  fact  is,"  says  a  coura- 
geous one,  "and  it  is  a  very  significant  fact,  the 
Church  has  been  strongest  when  it  has  made  Least 
use  of  those  instruments  which  attract  men  on  their 
unspiritual  side.  Ridicule  as  we  may  the  Quakers 
for  discarding  all  aesthetic  attractions  in  their  church 
edifices  and  their  church  services,  and  certain  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  for  refusing  to  allow  an  organ 
to  aid  them  in  the  praise  of  God,  yet  we  shall  be 
most  efficient  in  our  use  of  such  methods  when  we 
most  clearly  perceive  that  there  is  a  possible  danger 
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in  them.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  a  magnifi- 
cent structure,  and  the  service  was  magnificently 
equipped  with  music,  processions  and  stately  ritual, 
appealing  to  the  eye  and  ear.  But  the  temple  in 
Christ's  time  had  failed,  in  part  because  of  its 
sensuous  wealth,  to  promote  a  spiritual  life  among 
the  people,  and  Christ,  with  no  roof  but  the  blue 
vault,  and  no  music  but  that  of  the  sparrows  over- 
head, though  He  drew  no  such  crowds  as  did  the 
Temple  service,  drew  his  lesser  congregations  unto 
God." 

Illustration. — A  prominent  minister  coming  from 
Boston  to  a  new  pastorate  in  York,  was  after  a  time, 
approached  by  a  committee  regarding  the  annual 
supper  and  fair.  It  was  noticed  that  the  new  min- 
ister's brows  began  to  knit,  and  finally  he  said, 
"Brethren,  is  this  supper  and  fair  necessary?" 
"Why,  yes,  we  think  so,"  said  they;  "it  brings  us 
in  about  five  hundred  dollars."  "But  is  it  neces- 
sary?" insisted  the  pastor.  "Well,  we  need  the 
money,"  they  replied.  "Very  well;  don't  have 
the  fair,  but  instead  turn  into  cash  what  you  would 
spend  there  and  send  it  to  me,  and  what  is  short  of 
the  five  hundred  dollars  I'll  make  up.  I  believe 
the  Lord  will  see  us  through."  In  about  two  weeks 
the  minister,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  from  his 
pulpit,  "How  little  we  trust  God!  I  am  ashamed 
that  I  had  not  more  confidence  in  Him.  Instead 
of  having  to  make  up  a  deficiency,  I  have  in  my 
hand  eleven  hundred  dollars."  Fairs  have  not  been 
mentioned  since. — S.  S.  Lesson  Illustrator. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  income  tax  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  adopted  by 
two  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  States.  This 
is  the  first  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
forty-three  years.  The  text  of  the  amendment 
follows:  "Article  16.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  regard  to 
any  census  or  enumeration."  Congress,  it  is  said, 
now  will  enact  a  law  to  levy  the  tax,  and  it  probably 
will  become  effective  during  the  extraordinary 
session  to  be  called  by  President-elect  Wilson  next 
month. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  of  the  4th  says: 
"More  than  one-tenth  of  the  annual  output  of 
men's  and  youths'  ready-made  clothing,  amounting 
to  $20,000,000,  it  is  estimated,  has  been  lost  to  this 
city  as  the  result  of  the  strike  that  has  been  waged 
by  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America.  The 
loss  in  wages  to  workmen  is  between  $8,000,000 
and  $10,000,000.  This  does  not  include  the  losses 
in  the  other  garment  strikes." 

On  the  5th  inst.  the  equal  suffrage  resolution, 
opening  the  way  for  a  vote  by  the  people  in  1915 
on  the  question  of  votes  for  women,  passed  the 
House  at  Harrisburg.  The  general  trend  of  the 
discussion  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the 
resolution  was  that  there  was  a  public  demand  to 
permit  the  question  to  come  before  the  people, 
though  its  passage  in  the  House  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  members  were  in  favor  of  votes  for 
women.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  denied 
that  there  was  any  general  demand  for  the  enfran- 
chising of  women  and  that  the  place  of  woman  was 
at.  home  and  not  the  polls. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  past  thirty-six  years,  a 
trifle  more  than  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  property 
in  the  United  States  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Our  fire  losses  have  been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate 
than  either  our  population  or  our  national  wealth. 

It  is  stated  from  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  that  the 
recent  discovery  of  new  iron  ore  beds  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Wisconsin  appears  to  be  of  great 
importance.  The  tract  extends  over  parts  of  three 
counties,  and  the  discoverers  believe  that  an  area 
of  sixty  miles  long  and  forty  miles  wide  is  largely 
underlaid  with  ore  of  a  rich  percentage  in  metallic 
iron. 

A  resolution  has  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  people 
of  a  proposition  to  make  the  presidential  term  of 
office  six  years  instead  of  four  as  at  present,  and 
prohibiting  a  man  who  has  once  served  in  this 
office  from  being  elected  a  second  time  in  any  case 
whatever.  If  the  House  of  Representatives  also 
passes  it  the  proposition  will  then  go  before  the 
legislatures  for  ratification  and  if  three-fourths  of 
them  approve  of  the  change  it  will  then  be  adopted. 

A  travel  school  has  been  proposed  to  be  estab- 


lished by  the  New  York  University.  The  purpose 
of  this  new  school  is  to  provide  people  who  might 
be  interested  in  a  study  of  business,  social  and 
labor  problems  an  opportunity  to  do  so  during  the 
summer  months  under  a  staff  of  competent  in- 
structors. During  the  time  of  traveling  there 
will  be  no  formal  lecturing  by  the  faculty.  Visits 
will  be  made  to  places  of  interest.  In  each  city 
some  expert,  especially  familiar  with  local  conditions, 
will  assist  the  leaders.  Most  of  the  well-known 
experts  will  co-operate  with  the  faculty  of  this 
traveling  school. 

It  is  stated  from  Warren,  Penna.,  that  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  a  quarantine  is  on  at  the 
Cornplanter  Indian  Reservation.  The  Indians  are 
suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  chickenpox  and 
measles.    There  are  thirty  cases. 

It  is  stated  by  the  advocates  of  woman's  suffrage 
that  a  committee  composed  of  representative 
advocates  of  the  cause  would  visit  the  halls  of  both 
branches  of  the  national  legislative  body  on  the 
second  of  Third  Month  to  recommend  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  granting  women 
citizens  of  the  country  the  power  of  the  ballot  on 
an  equal  footing  with  men. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  says  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  1912,  thousands  of  lives  and 
hundreds  of  tempest-tossed  vessels,  valued,  with 
their  cargoes,  at  nearly  $11,000,000,  were  saved 
from  the  perils  of  storm-swept  seas  by  the  cutters 
which  guard  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States 
from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Alaska  to  California. 

The  use  of  oil  for  fuel  is  reported  to  be  rapidly 
increasing.  Many  of  the  Baldwin  locomotives 
have  been  constructed  with  special  apparatus  for 
using  oil.  It  is  stated  that  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroads  have  recently  changed 
their  standard  types  of  locomotives  in  order  to 
use  the  new  fuel.  Experiments  conducted  by  the 
Canadian  Pacifice  Steamship  Company  show  that 
less  than  four  barrels  of  oil  do  the  work  of  a  ton  of 
Vancouver  coal.  The  result  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  fuel  oil  has  already  led  to  the  driving  of 
oil  wells  of  unprecedented  depth  in  Pennsylvania 
and  it  has  become  necessary  to  search  for  additional 
sources  of  supply  elsewhere. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  3rd  inst.  from 
London  says:  "The  Balkan  War  has  been  resumed 
after  an  armistice  of  exactly  two  months.  Bulgaria 
has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Powers,  and  unless  Turkey  yields  to  the  Balkan 
demands  the  allied  armies  will  now  attempt  to  drive 
her  completely  out  of  Europe." 

Much  rioting  has  occurred  in  London  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposal  to  confer  the  right  of  voting 
upon  women.  Several  public  buildings  have  been 
closed  to  the  public  for  fear  of  outrages. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Marconi  Company  is  now 
arranging  to  build  four  sending  and  four  receiving 
wireless  stations  that,  with  the  extant  installations, 
will  complete  the  wireless  circuit  of  the  earth.  One 
pair  of  these  stations  will  be  situated  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  one  on  the  Massachusetts  shore,  one 
in  California  and  another  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
From  the  Sandwich  Islands  a  message  will  pass  to  a 
receiving  station  to  be  built  in  Japan,  3394  miles 
away. 

It  is  stated  in  reference  to  Russia  that  from  her 
900,000,000  acres  of  forest,  as  compared  with  the 
88,000,000  in  the  United  States,  will  come  the 
world's  supply  of  timber.  There  are  now  250,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  under  the  plow,  whereas  there  is 
nearly  double  that  amount  in  the  United  States. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  m., 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Lecture  at  Friends'  Select  School.  —  Edith 
Smith  Davis,  World  and  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Superintendent  of  Scientific  Temperance  Instruc- 
tion, will  speak  on  Second-day,  Second  Month  17th, 
1913,  at  9  a.  m.  All  friends  of  the  School  are  cor- 
dially invited. 

Walter  W.  Haviland, 

Principal. 


To  any  subscribers  desiring  to  preserve  thei> 
copies  of  The  Friend  we  can  recommend  the  Bif 
Ben  Binder,  made  by  Bigelow  Binder  Co.,  19? 
Canal  Street,  New  York.  For  one  dollar  they  wil 
deliver,  about  ten  days  after  order  is  received,  •< 
binder  holding  fifty-two  numbers  of  The  Friend 
with  name  of  paper  printed  on  outside.  The  bindei 
may  be  used  as  a  permanent  or  temporary  way  o. 
preserving  the  papers.  No  one  connected  with  Thi 
Friend  has  any  financial  interest  in  their  sale. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street! 
Philadelphia,  Second  Month  7,  1913.— The  fol- 
lowing books  have  recently  been  added  to  thi 
Library : 

Bury — History  of  Greece. 

Claudy— Tell  Me  Why  Stories. 

Fraser — Reminiscences  of  a  Diplomatist's  Wife 

Harvey — Baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Holland — Historic  Poems  and  Ballads. 

Magee — Good  Companion. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends'  Historica  I 
Society  will  be  held  in  the  Committee  Room 
Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Third-day,  thi! 
18th  inst.,  at  8  p.  m.  After  the  usual  routine  busi 
ness  has  been  disposed  of,  the  question  of  re-printinj  ji 
the  "Journal  of  John  Woolman"  from  the  recenth  i 
discovered  manuscript  will  be  considered. 

The  address  of  the  evening  will  be  by  Ex-Go verno  6 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  President  of  the  Historical!] 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  deliver  an  addresijl 
on  "  The  Precursors  and  Origin  of  Quakerism.'!! 
It  is  hoped  that  not  only  the  members  of  th| 
Friends'  Historical  Society,  but  all  to  whom  thil 
subject  appeals  will  be  present  at  what  promises  t< I 
be  an  interesting  occasion. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Second  Month  17th  tel 
22nd) : 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.B 

Sixth-day,  Second  Month  21st,  at  10  A.  M.  ■ 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelf tl w 

Street,   below   Market,   Fourth-day,  SecoHcB 

Month  19th,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Elklands,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Second 

Month  19th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,    Philadelphia,    Fourth-day,  Second 

Month  19th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  20  thi; 

at  7.  30  p.  m. 
German  town,    Philadelphia,   Fifth-day,  Secom  U 

Month  20th,  at  10  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  her  nephew,  Wm.  E 
Mekeel,  near  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  First  Month,  1913,  Persis  E.  Hallock,  in  th1 
eighty-third  year  of  her  age;  for  many  years  : 
member  and  minister  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meetinu 
of  Friends,  of  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  tim 
of  her  death  a  member  of  Hector  Monthly  Meeting 
"They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shin 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

 ,  at  her  home,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa.,  on  the  thirty 

first  of  Twelfth  Month,  1912,  Ruthanna  S.  Bran 
son,  in  the  sixty-fourth. year  of  her  age;  a  belovei 
member  and  elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friend; 
of  Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Philadelphia,  Twelfth  Monti  j 

7,  1912,  after  a  brief  illness,  Mary  Balderstoi 
Livezey,  widow  of  Dr.  Edward  Livezey ;  a  membe 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphii 
for  the  Northern  District.  She  endeavored,  durinj 
a  life  of  unselfish  devotion  to  her  family  and  friends 
to  obey  the  precepts  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  an< 
her  departure  to  be  with  Him  has  left  a  sense  o 
great  loss  in  her  family  and  in  her  meeting.  Ii 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  there  is  fulness  of  joy. 

 ,  at  Trayer,  Iowa,  First  Month  21st,  1913,  ii 

the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  Maryetta  Arm 
strong;  a  beloved  and  consistent  member  of  Wes 
Branch  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  (Conservative ) 
Her  many  relatives  and  friends  do  not  mourn  a! 
those  without  hope,  having  the  comforting  belie  [ 
that  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy  she  is  safeb 
housed  in  one  of  those  mansions  awaiting  the  jus 
of  all  generations. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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ielf-subordination  and  Obedience  vs.  Military 
Training. 

Our  country  has  few  thinkers  more  keen 
lid  with  larger  foresight  than  President 
ladley  of  Yale.  Recently  he  made  an 
ddress  before  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  contained  a  warning  to 
/hich  the  peace  party  in  the  community 
verywhere  should  give  diligent  heed  and 
n  response  to  which  preventive  and  cor- 
ective  efforts  should  at  once  be  undertaken, 
rhe  conclusion  of  President  Hadley's  speech 
5  thus  reported: 

Dr.  Hadley's  final  word  was  to  demand  insistence 
'upon  responsibility  and  the  discipline  that  goes 
nth  it."  He  declared  that  our  school  system 
upplies  an  excellent  foundation,  but  that  public 
ipinion  "does  not  hold  our  citizens  up  to  an  equally 
ligh  standard  after  their  school  days  are  over." 
iVith  some  daring  in  pointing  to  a  contrast  he  added : 
'The  nations  of  Europe  are  beginning  to  think 
.hat  this  must  be  supplemented  by  compulsory 
lervice  in  the  army  for  everybody."  That  solution 
America  is  far  from  accepting,  "but,"  concluded 
Dr.  Hadley,  "if  we  will  not  accept  it  we  must  find 
iome  way  of  imposing  upon  grown  men  by  law  and 
public  opinion  the  spirit  of  self-subordination  and 
the  habit  of  obedience  to  law  which  is  needed  in 
this  twentieth  century." 

The  credit  President  Hadley  gives  to  the 
school  system  may  be  deserved.  "Self- 
subordination  and  obedience"  may  be  se- 
cured in  a  fair  degree  in  most  schools.  The 
McMurray  report  in  the  present  investiga 
tion  of  the  New  York  schools  emphasizes 
the  lack  of  these  qualities  and  goes  to  the 
extreme  of  recommending  a  return  to 
corporal  punishment  to  secure  them.  Such 
fundamental  defects  almost  certainly  have 
their  origin  in  a  lack  of  early  training. 
Home  and  school  alike  must  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  them.    The  critical  point 

to  consider,  however,  is  that  neither  home 


nor  school  is  any  longer  discharging  this 
responsibility.  Discipline  is  so  far  relaxed 
in  places  where  it  was  once  regarded  as 
essential  that  those  who  plead  for  it  are 
put  down  as  behind  the  times. 

Sorry  day  will  it  be  for  generations  yet 
unborn  if  a  military  system  must  step  in 
to  remedy  this  defect  even  in  our  Republic, 
t  is  easy  to  allay  our  feelings  by  saying  how 
remote  and  fanciful  this  possibility  is. 
President  Hadley  as  a  thinker  can  hardly  be 
classed  with  those  who  are  fanciful,  or  yet 
with  those  that  deal  with  remote  possibilities. 
The  thing  he  points  out  may  even  now  be 
at  our  door.  The  following  clipping  from 
a  New  York  paper  would  make  it  seem  so: 

WANT  EVERY  MAN  A  SOLDIER. 

War  Department  Considering  Short  Service,  Crozier 
Tells  Kansas  Society. 
One  hundred  sons  and  daughters  of  Kansas  sat 
down  in  the  Waldorf  Apartment  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  last  night  to  the  eighth  annual  dinner  of 
the  Kansas  Society.  The  speakers  of  the  evening 
and  guests  of  honor  were  Gen.  William  Crozier, 
President  of  the  United  States  War  College;  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney  William  A.  DeFord,  Dr. 
Frank  A.  Waugh  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  and  Dr.  Christian  F.  Reisner  of  Grace 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Walter  H.  Clough, 
President  of  the  society,  was  toastmaster. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Gen.  Crozier  advocated 
that  every  young  man  after  school  or  college  should 
devote  a  few  months  to  learning  how  to  shoot  and 
how  to  live  out  of  doors,  in  order  to  be  adequately 
prepared  if  need  be  to  fulfil  his  highest  duty,  namely, 
to  defend  his  country  in  time  of  war. 

"Our  plans  are  not  ready  to  be  made  known  yet," 
Gen.  Crozier  said,  "but  I  can  state  that  earnest 
thought  is  being  given  to  this  matter  by  the  War 
Department.  It  is  not  contemplating  anything 
like  the  European  system  of  two  or  three  years  of 
compulsory  service,  but  I  believe  that  two  or  three 
or  four  months,  with  perhaps  a  few  days  in  the  years 
following,  will  fit  a  man  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks  if  the  need  arises." 

In  view  of  such  serious  warnings  our  plea 
to  home  and  to  school  is  for  an  active 
campaign  (a  present  warfare  if  we  may  use 
a  military  phrase)  to  secure  "  self-subordina 
tion  and  obedience"  in  our  children.  The 
old  methods  of  repression  were  bad,  the 
new  methods  of  relaxed  authority  are  ap 
parently  carrying  us  over  the  precipice  of 
conscription.  The  Australian  situation 
seems  to  be  at  our  doors.  Can  we  not  at 
least  nullify  any  claim  that  military  training 
is  necessary  for  discipline  by  showing 
product  from  Friends'  homes  and  Friends 


schools  in  which  " self-subordination  and 
obedience"  are  conspicuous  virtues? 

J.  H.  B. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  a  promi- 
nent New  York  daily  has  printed  the  follow- 
ns: 

COLLEGE  MEN  ON  WARSHIPS. 

President  Lowell's  Plans  for  Summer  Time  Training 
for  Students. 

Boston,  February  10. — A  plan  to  have  college 
students  train  on  United  States  warships  so  as  !<< 
fit  them  for  naval  service  in  times  of  war  is  advo- 
cated by  President  Lawrence  Lowell,  of  Harvard 
University. 

In  speaking  of  the  subject  to-day,  President 
Lowell  said  that  he  favored  having  students  go 
aboard  battleships  or  training  ships  during  the 
summer  months  and  learn  some  of  the  principles 
of  naval  warfare,  so  that  the  college  men  could  be 
called  upon  as  reserves  in  case  of  national  danger. 
President  Lowell's  suggestion,  it  was  announced, 
would  be  discussed  at  a  mass  meeting  of  Harvard 
tudents  to-night,  at  which  Prof.  I.  N.  Hollis,  of 
Harvard,  and  Capt.  C.  C.  Marsh,  U.  S.  N.,  would 
explain  President  Lowell's  plan  in  more  detail. 

Is  it  possible  that  Harvard  will  so  soon 
forget  the  "moral  equivalents  for  war"  so 
ably  pointed  out  by  Prof.  William  James  ? 


Extracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  259.) 

Tenth  Month  3rd,  Japan— We  took  the 
train  for  Kamakura,  where  four  of  the 
Swedish  missionaries  had  just  arrived  from 
the  States,  and  we  had  been  invited  to  meet 
all  who  are  now  in  this  district.    It  was 
a  pleasure  thus  to  see  these  worthy  young 
people   together,   and   especially   to  find 
Albertina   Petersen  comfortably  fixed  in 
the  house  she  had  lately  rented  near  the 
village.    Everything  about  it  now  bespoke 
her  thrift  and  neatness,  while  she  was  over- 
flowing with  thankfulness  and  joy  at  the 
near  prospect  of  laboring  more  effectively 
in  the  winning  of  souls  for  Christ.    A  small 
round  table  was  shortly  spread  in  one  of 
the  cozy  little  rooms,  which  just  seated 
herself,  Anna  Setterland  and  ourselves,  we 
enjoved  a  simple  but  excellent  meal  to- 
gether.   Soon  after,  several  of  the  brethren 
and  sisters  came  over  from  the  hotel,  and 
all  wished  we  might  have  a  meeting  with 
them.    This  we  were  quite  ready  for,  and 
after  reading  a  chapter,  1  sweetly  realized 
that  "where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there 
is  liberty,"  and  words  of  cheer  and  Christian 
counsel  flowed  freelv  for  them,  closing  with 
the  apostolic  charge  to  some  of  the  early 
believers,   "Finally,  brethren,  farewell,  be 
perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind, 
live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace 
shall  be  with  you."    Then  Jonathan  knelt 
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in  fervent  prayer  that  grace  and  guidance 
might  be  largely  granted  to  this  little  band 
of  honest-hearted  laborers.  The  occasion 
was  a  refreshing  "love  feast"  to  us  all, 
which  will  not  be  soon  forgotten. 

4th. — Returning  homeward  we  passed  the 
barracks,  and  were  saddened  at  the  sight 
of  long  lines  of  soldiers  filing  out  from  their 
quarters,  forming  into  platoons,  or  going 
through  their  manoeuvres  in  the  adjoining 
parade  ground.  The  meaning  and  purpose 
of  it  all  suggested  a  train  of  thought  that 
was  anything  but  bright  or  hopeful  for 
Japan. 

In  the  afternoon  Linstrum  and  Bierkland, 
two  of  the  recently  arrived  Swedish  brothers, 
called,  evidently  desiring  to  have  more  of 
our  company.  The  way  was  thus  opened 
for  the  interchange  of  views  regarding  the 
ministry,  and  some  other  important  points, 
in  which  they  seemed  strikingly  to  accord 
with  our  own.  We  encouraged  them  to 
keep  to  their  simplicity  in  Christian  work, 
not  yielding  to  the  fear  lest  the  lack  of 
theological  training  would  unfit  them  to 
meet  the  questions  of  the  inquisitive  Japa- 
nese. Some  of  these  need  not,  and  others 
cannot,  be  answered.  But  the  simple  truths 
of  the  Gospel  will  make  their  own  way, 
when  clearly  stated.  The  young  men 
seemed  in  a  humble,  teachable  spirit,  and 
we  can  but  believe  are  learning  for  them- 
selves fresh  lessons  in  the  school  of  Christ. 

5th. — Accompanied  to  the  door  by  Car- 
oline Whitney,  we  visited  the  Presbyterian 
School  for  girls.  After  looking  in  upon 
several  of  the  classes,  we  were  told  this  was 
the  morning  for  their  weekly  prayer  meeting, 
and  the  teachers  hoped  we  would  join  them 
in  it.  For  this  we  felt  more  than  freedom, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  chapel, 
surrounded  by  upwards  of  one  hundred 
young  women  and  girls,  many  of  whose 
faces  betokened  not  only  intelligence,  but 
maturity  of  character  and  serious  thought- 
fulness.  After  the  singing  of  one  or  more 
hymns,  one  of  the  young  pupils,  in  a  reverent 
frame,  offered  prayer,  and  then  addressed 
her  companions.  Short  petitions  from  oth- 
ers followed,  and  then  without  any  inter- 
preter 1  spoke  to  the  interesting  company 
before  me.  They  were  reminded  of  the 
tender  care  of  their  Father  in  Heaven  which 
had  brought  them  to  their  present  home 
and  made  them  partakers  of  all  the  benefits 
connected  therewith.  Among  the  teachings 
which  1  was  sure  they  had  received  here 
was  the  value  of  life,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  had  been  given  to  us.  As  we  realize 
this,  we  grow  more  and  more  earnest  in 
our  desires  that  our  Heavenly  Father  shall 
have  his  rightful  share  of  our  love,  our 
talents,  and  the  full  strength  of  our  days. 
1  trusted  many  of  my  dear  young  hearers 
had  already  made  such  a  surrender  of  their 
all  to  the  Lord's  service.  But  very  soon 
they  would  be  leaving  this  sheltering  roof, 
and  could  no  longer  have  beside  them  the 
kind  Christian  friends  who  were  now  watch- 
ing over  and  aiding  them.  The  cares  and 
duties  of  life  will  be  pressing  on  them,  and 
it  will  be  the  source  of  unspeakable  blessing 
and  strength  to  have  thus  early  learned  to 
follow  the  "Good  Shepherd,"  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  to  distinguish  his  voice  from 


every  other,  and  to  heed  his  loving  calls. 
Should  this  bring  with  it  trials  or  reproach,  1 
trusted  they  would  still  look  to  Him  for 
the  helping  grace  which  He  always  gives 
to  his  humble  devoted  disciples.  With 
the  help  they  would  themselves  receive, 
the  Lord  would  make  them  a  blessing  and 
help  to  others.  Jonathan  in  a  few  words 
pressed  the  need  for  us  all  to  know  the  heart- 
cleansing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
will  sanctify  and  make  us  mete  for  the 
Master's  use,  and  prepare  us  for  every 
good  work. 

■jib. — With  Dr.  McCauley  for  guide,  we 
walked  to  our  "Friends'  Mission"  where 
the  members  of  the  little  meeting  in  Tokyo 
had  been  invited  to  meet  us  this  evening. 
After  supping  pleasantly  with  M.  D.  Gun- 
dry,  the  company  gathered  in  the  collecting- 
room,  about  forty  in  number. 

Inazo  Nitobe,  a  young  man  named  Suda, 
who  had  been  in  the  United  States,  and 
later  in  the  evening  Caroline  Whitney  and 
her  brother  George  Braithwaite  came  in. 
After  the  first  chapter  of  second  Peter  had 
been  read,  with  T.  Midzuno  interpreting, 
1  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  position  of 
"Friends"  as  a  branch  of  the  professing 
Church,  reviewing  their  leading  doctrines 
and  testimonies  and  drawing  the  inference 
that  we  held  an  important  place,  not  only 
in  the  Church,  but  in  the  world  at  large. 
Inazo  Nitobe  it  was  said  then  spoke  well  in 
Japanese  upon  Friends'  views  regarding 
the  Inner  Light,  and  the  nature  of  the  Gospel 
Dispensation.  Jonathan  had  also  some 
weighty  counsel  for  all  who  had  given  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord,  and  the  necessity  that 
these  should  know  a  growth  in  Grace, 
otherwise  there  would  follow  a  condition 
of  backsliding.  After  some  pleasant  con- 
versation with  those  who  could  speak  more 
or  less  English,  we  returned  with  Caroline 
and  George  Braithwaite  to  Dr.  Whitney's. 

gth. — In  the  evening  we  went  with  Dr. 
Whitney  to  a  "Preaching  Place"  in  a  rude 
district  nearby,  the  meeting  being  attended 
mainly  by  jinrikisha  men  and  others  of 
their  class.  The  room  was  crowded  when 
we  arrived,  a  dim  hanging  lamp  gave  the 
only  light,  beneath  which  was  a  table  on  a 
raised  platform,  from  which  a  young  man 
was  earnestly  addressing  the  motley  group 
of  men,  women  and  children.  We  took  our 
seats  beside  the  speaker,  and  presently  a 
hymn  was  given  out,  that  was  printed  in 
large  characters  on  a  card  upon  the  wall. 
Some  levity  showed  itself  among  the  children, 
which  the  leader  promptly  reproved,  saying 
the  hymn,  if  it  was  rightly  sung,  was  wor- 
shiping God,  and  they  must  behave  soberly 
while  the  singing  was  going  on.  Then  a 
colored  scroll  picturing  the  "Ten  Virgins" 
was  suspended  behind  the  lamp,  and  again 
the  speaker  with  much  animation  rehearsed 
the  parable  and  read  from  the  original 
narrative.  He  seemed  readily  to  hold  their 
attention,  and  equally  so  when  another 
scroll  describing  the  Pharisee  and  the 
Publican  was  unrolled,  and  he  set  forth  the 
difference  in  their  spirit  and  their  prayers. 
His  words  flowed  with  the  greatest  freedom 
and  energy  to  the  last,  and  Dr.  Whitney 
told  us  afterward,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  allusions  which  might  have 


been  more  wisely  chosen,  both  subjecl! 
were  handled  carefully  and  in  an  impresshlj 
manner.    There  seemed  a  few  words  for  n 
to  leave  with  the  youthful  preacher,  whicl 
he  received  kindly  and  with  evident  tende  I 
ness.    Nor  would  1  want  to  believe  thai 
however  unlikely  the  soil,  or  imperfect  tl|! 
instrumentalities,  no  good  seed  had  bet 
sown  or  that  none  had  fallen  on  grour 
prepared  to  receive  it. 

ijtb. — It  having  rained  heavily  duriil 
the  night  and  still  continuing,  we  gave  ufl 
with  some  reluctance,  the  trip  by  Kurum  | 
to  Takegahana.  Breakfasted  with  our  kill 
Episcopal  friends  Chappell,  to  whom  v 
were  closely  drawn,  as  we  saw  more  ail 
more  of  their  simple  faith  and  unassumiil 
piety.  They  had  been  wonderfully  prH 
served  through  the  terrors  of  the  earth 
quake,  which  was  very  violent  at  Gif II 
and  most  faithfully  ministered  to  the  nee ) 
of  the  poor  sufferers  about  them.  Th| 
have  been  for  sometime  the  only  missioc 
aries  in  the  town,  and  have  won  the  Ion 
and  regard  of  all  classes.  Though  mclr 
unwilling  to  let  us  go,  Arthur  Chappi 
now  called  with  us  at  some  of  the  "  shelter:  I 
provided  by  the  government  for  the  childr II 
and  helpless  older  people,  where  they  all 
being  cared  for,  through  the  wise  expenditu  I 
of  the  Relief  Funds  that  have  been  main! 
furnished  from  England  and  the  Unit  I 
States. 

Reached  Kyoto  about  3.30  p.  m.  al 
found  our  way  to  Dr.  Albrecht's  hou  I 
The  jinriki  men  seeing  our  attention  turn! 
toward  two  very  large  temples  which  zl 
being  rebuilt,  halted  at  the  entrance,  al 
by  signs  urged  us  to  go  with  them  and  <i 
the  work.  This  was  evidently  in  a  vc 
massive  and  costly  style.  Among  othl 
things  about  the  unfinished  porches,  w<i 
shown  coils  of  heavy  cables,  made  of  wome  1 
hair  that  had  been  contributed  by  them  j 
token  of  their  devotion.  These  had  bel 
used  in  drawing  and  erecting  the  coluhjl 
of  the  building.  We  had  already  heard  I 
this,  and  as  our  coolie  pointed  to  them  wi 
evident  pride,  he  plucked  a  bunch  of  hi 
to  make  good  the  truthfulness  of  his  stoi 

16th,  Kyoto. — We  felt  a  current  of  Gos  jl 
love  toward  the  excellent  young  people! 
the  Swedish  Mission.  The  meekness  am 
gentleness  of  spirit  which  they  evinci 
and  the  strong  need  they  felt  for  purityB 
life,  and  nothing  short  of  holiness  its<i. 
only  proves  their  fitness  for  the  wo  J 
Words  of  Christian  cheer  which  1  felt  fu  | 
justified  in  leaving  with  them,  and  a  ten«l 
prayer  from  Jonathan,  seemed  greatly  \p 
comfort  them.  On  my  saying  that  I  I 
clined  to  believe  the  very  simple  but  nil 
dress  of  the  sisters  was  not  a  matter  of  ml 
taste  with  them,  one  of  them  modesf 
replied,  "  We  do  not  see  how  we  can  foil  v 
the  teaching  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apost 
and  at  the  same  time  indulge  vanity  in  dres ' 
Could  we  Friends  say  more  for  our  testimc  / 
in  the  same  direction? 

ijth. — We  walked  to  the  Orphan;  e 
established  by  I.  Ishii,  a  man  twenty-se^p 
years  of  age,  belonging  to  the  Samurai  chl 
who  embraced  Christianity  a  few  yes 
ago,  and  by  several  striking  incidents  Id 
his  heart  turned  toward  certain  friend]  s 
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children  about  him,  whose  care  he  took  upon 
himself.  Soon  others  claimed  his  attention 
whom  he  could  not  turn  away,  and  with  the 
desolating  earthquake  of  a  year  ago,  many 
more  were  added  to  his  helpless  household. 
But  the  means  for  their  support  came,  he 
scarcely  knew  how,  and  when  supplies 
seemed  like  to  fail  he  betook  himself  to 
prayer.  The  little  ones  now  in  the  Home 
at  Okayama  number  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred. The  buildings  are  quite  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  concern,  yet  funds  from 
various  quarters  are  being  contributed,  and 
Ishii's  faith  is  strong  that  whatever  is 
necessary  will  be  forthcoming.  The  children 
by  no  means  lead  an  idle  life.  In  the 
morning  they  have  several  hours  of  school, 
ind  much  of  the  afternoon  are  busy  at 
naking  matches,  needle-work  and  printing, 
yhile  several  of  the  older  boys  carry  on 
jarber  shops  to  good  advantage.  Since 
lis  work  began,  Ishii  has  married  and  now 
las  two  children  of  his  own.  The  wife,  a 
jright,  cheery  young  woman,  enters  heartily 
nto  his  benevolent  schemes,  and  several 
/oung  men  who  share  the  founder's  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  aid  him  as  teachers  and 
)therwise  with  no  compensation. 


By  a  sinless  state  in  this  life  we  do  not 
nean  such  a  degree  wherein  it  is  not  possible 
'or  us  to  commit  sin;  but  such  a  stability 
n  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  sin,  that  we 
nay  resist  all  the  temptations  we  meet 
vith,  after  our  old  sins,  in  time  of  ignorance, 
ire  pardoned  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
ind  our  whole  man  sanctified,  justified  and 
■trengthened,  by  his  power  remaining  in 
is,  against  the  old  adversary;  who  still 
eeks  to  regain,  by  his  subtility,  his  old 
dace  in  us  as  before,  by  means  of  any  passion 
•r  affection  unmortified  .  or  unsubdued. 
Christ  said  to  the  Jews  who  did  not  believe; 
'If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall 
lie  in  your  sins.  Whither  1  go  ye  cannot 
ome."  And  again,  to  those  who  did  be- 
ieve,  "If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are 
'e  my  disciples  indeed.  And  ye  shall  know 
he  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free, 
^nd  if  the  truth  make  you  free,  then  are 
'e  free  indeed."  In  this  they  did  not  under- 
tand  him,  as  appears  by  their  answer, 
rhey  thought  He  had  meant  some  outward 
reedom,  but  He  intended  their  freedom 
rom  sin,  which  is  a  greater  deliverance  than 
>ut  of  Egyptian  bondage.  By  this  it  ap- 
)ears  that  if  we  die  in  our  sins,  we  cannot 
inter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  There  is, 
hen,  great  need  that  we  come  to  Him  in 
ime,  who  alone  is  able  to  save  us.  As  it  is 
vritten,  He  shall  save  his  people  from  their 
ins;  but  not  in  them.  The  more  we  obey 
he  discoveries  and  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of 
rruth,  the  more  he  sets  us  free;  and  the 
nore  we  are  co-workers  with  Christ  the 
nore  perfect  we  are. — Thomas  Story. 


But  above  all,  where  thou  findest  ignor- 
ince,  stupidity,  brute-mindedness — attack 
t,  I  say;  smite  it  wisely,  unweariedly,  and 
est  not  while  thou  livest  and  it  lives;  but 
■mite,  smite  in  the  name  of  God.  The 
lighest  God,  as  I  understand  it,  did  audibly 
io  command  thee;  still  audibly  if  thou 
lave  ears  to  hear. — Thomas  Carlyle. 


The  Tuskegee  Farmers'  Conference. 

JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Farmers' 
Conference,  held  at  Tuskegee  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  First  Month,  was  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  Negro  Emancipation  by 
act  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  also  marked 
the  thirty-second  year  of  this  wonderful 
Institution,  where  seventeen  hundred  colored 
students  are  receiving  a  four  years'  course 
of  normal  and  industrial  education,  under 
the  leadership  of  Booker  T.  Washington. 
He  opened  this  school  the  first  of  Seventh 
Month,  1 88 1,  with  thirty  scholars,  in  a 
very  small  and  forlorn  cabin,  while  now  the 
campus  contains  fifty  buildings;  the  last 
one  added  is  a  large  and  handsome  hospital, 
with  every  convenience,  built  by  the  stu- 
dents, as  were  all  the  Buildings. 

The  Dining  Hall  cost  $175,000,  and  will 
comfortably  seat  2000  in  the  main  room  at 
one  time.  Some  3500  dined  yesterday, 
as  1500  visitors  had  come  from  near  and 
far  to  share  in  this  Annual  Conference. 
As  we  looked  over  this  large  assembly, 
whether  in  The  Chapel  or  Dining  Hall  or 
on  the  campus,  without  any  disorder, 
generally  well  dressed  and  always  cheerful, 
the  impression  was  irresistible  that  a  master 
mind  has  started  a  world-wide  work,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  effect  in 
human  uplift.  Booker  T.  Washington  was 
the  first  leader  of  his  race  who  indissolubly 
linked  industrial  education  with  academic 
courses,  and  who  has  demonstrated  the 
capacity  of  the  Negro  to  do  most  things 
that  his  white  brother  can  do. 

With  thirty-seven  trades,  one  or  more  of 
which  every  student  must  learn,  and  the 
training  by  strict  discipline,  required  of  all 
in  literary,  hygienic  and  social  studies,  a 
strong  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  is 
developed.  The  comfort,  good  order  and 
absolute  cleanliness  of  every  dormitory  and 
trades  building  compared  very  favorably 
with  that  of  any  educational  institution 
which  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  The  en- 
thusiasm and  unlimited  energy  added  to 
perfect  faith  in  such  a  program  have  changed 
it  from  a  theory  or  experiment  to  a  veritable 
Way  of  Life.  To  secure  the  sympathy  and 
co-operation  of  the  various  elements  in  the 
South  as  well  as  to  impress  the  whole  educa- 
tional world  with  the  excellence  and  practi- 
cal success  of  the  Tuskegee  method  has 
surely  been  a  herculean  task. 

Before  attending  this  session  of  the 
Farmers'  Conference  the  Training  School 
for  primary  children  was  visited  to  great 
satisfaction.  Some  two  hundred  neighbor- 
hood children  were  put  through  a  physical 
drill  before  entering  the  house,  and  their 
Negro  melodies  never  seemed  sweeter, — 
Tuskegee  singing  exceeds  any  which  we 
have  ever  heard. 

A  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1885 — the  first 
ten  graduates  in  the  history  of  the  Institu- 
tion— gave  detailed  account  of  the  struggles 
of  that  time  and  how  this  training  school  was 
then  held  in  an  old  stable.  Contrast  this 
possession  of  sixteen  hundred  acres  and  a 
well-housed  community  of  3000  people  with 
the  condition  of  this  site  thirty-two  years 
ago,  when  the  original  farm  of  one  hundred 


acres  was  bought  for  $500.00.  Contrast 
also  the  present  situation  with  that  which 
confronted  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  1865, 
when  General  Oliver  O.  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner;  of  whose  work  it  has 
been  truly  said,  "No  approximately  correct 
history  of  civilization  can  ever  be  written 
which  does  not  throw  out  in  bold  relief  as 
one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  political  and 
social  progress,  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  Bureau."  The  work  of 
this  temporary  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  been  made  permanent 
without  the  crusade  of  the  New  England 
School  teacher  in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen  in 
the  South.  The  annals  of  this  "Ninth 
Crusade"  are  yet  to  be  written,  although  it  is 
somewhat  illustrated,  in  one  instance,  in 
"The  Quest  of  the  Silver  Fleece,"  by  W.  E. 
B.  DuBois. 

Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  opening 
speech  said,  "Twenty-two  years  ago  the 
subject  for  discussion  at  the  First  Farmers' 
Conference  was  the  one-roomed  cabin,  which 
was  then  almost  universal,  while  to-day  it 
is  to  be  how  to  get  cheaper  money.  Most 
farmers  now  live  in  a  three  or  four-room 
cottage."  He  said  the  shiftless  farmer  was 
like  the  razor-back  pig — "If  you  put  a 
razor-back  pig  in  a  swamp  in  January  you 
will  find  him  there  next  January  and  while 
he  will  have  made  a  living,  he  wont  have 
added  much  to  his  estate;  but  the  farmer 
wants  and  needs  to  make  a  little  more  than 
a  living — some  modern  conveniences,  such 
as  post-delivery,  a  library  and  some  im- 
plements— and  all  these  must  come  out  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  teacher, 
the  preacher  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
merchant  is  dependent  upon  the  farmer. 

"When  you  approach  a  colored  farmer, 
without  any  possessions  to  secure  the  money 
he  has  borrowed,  you  are  up  against  a  rather 
tough  proposition."  "To  no  one  does  the 
Scripture  more  truly  apply  'To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  and  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  .be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  (seemeth)  to  have,'  for  when  a  man  has 
a  house  and  a  farm  he  may  get  money  for 
eight  per  cent.,  whereas  the  man  who  only 
has  a  f  1 5.00  mule  (worth  $5.00  perhaps  for 
plowing,  but  $15.00  for  mortgaging),  he  will 
have  to  pay  sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent." 

Character  was  insisted  upon  as  more  than 
any  material  possession  and  of  much  greater 
market  value — as  J.  P.  Morgan  had  recently 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee. 

The  present  unsatisfactory  credit  system 
must  cease  as  it  keeps  the  tenant  farmer 
hopelessly  in  debt. 

The  zest  with  which  those  farmers  who 
have  succeeded  explained  the  improved 
methods  they  had  followed  was  very  in- 
teresting. One,  Ben  Brown,  showed  canned 
fruit  which  he  and  his  wife  had  put  up  at 
dinner  time — "  thirty-five  quarts  in  one 
hour — so  as  not  to  lose  any  time  at  other 
work."  Peaches,  peas,  tomatoes,  syrup, 
pork,  with  turnips  as  large  as  small  water- 
melons, were  exhibited  by  this  farmer,  and 
when  Booker  Washington  asked  him  if  he 
was  doing  as  much  for  education  as  he  was 
for  agriculture,  he  picked  up  one  of  the 
smaller  turnips,  grown  on  the  Tuskegee 
Institute  farm,  and  said — "If  1  had,  our 
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turnips  would  not  have  been  any  bigger  than 
this  one" — which  brought  the  house  down 
on  B.  Washington.  Another  farmer,  John- 
son by  name,  said,  "  Me  and  my  wife  raised 
thirteen  bales  of  cotton, "  and  he  told  how 
he  was  assisting  the  County  Agricultural 
Supervisor — "even  when  he  was  eating  our 
rations."  Yet  another  told  how  he  had 
built  a  school  house  and  chapel  with  his 
own  hands,  besides  farming  successfully. 
One  remarked,  "As  time  was  moving  on 
1  thought  I  would  better  move  on  with  it 
and  so  got  busy,"  adding,  "the  Negro  is 
waking  up,  for  he  is  raising  one  and  a  half 
bales  of  cotton  on  an  acre  now,  whereas  only 
a  half  bale  on  two  acres  was  once  the  crop." 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
spoke  most  appreciatively  of  the  influence 
of  Tuskegee  Institute — stating  that  it  was 
the  best  educational  institution  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  and  in  some  respects  in  the 
United  States.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
the  public  educational  tax  in  Alabama  is 
applied  to  paying  teachers'  salaries,  but  he 
said  he  sympathized  with  the  woman  teacher 
to  whom  a  superintendent  handed  a  dirty 
bank  note,  asking — "  Madam,  are  you  afraid 
of  germs?"  "No,  sir — because  no  germ 
could  live  on  my  salary." 

A  truck  farmer,  named  Martin,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  had  received  the  $i 50.00 
State  prize  for  raising  204  bushels  of  corn 
on  one  acre  of  land.  The  first  prize  had 
been  given  to  a  white  man  for  raising  231 
bushels  on  an  acre.  This  truck  farmer  kept 
three  wagons  going  daily  carrying  vegetables 
into  Birmingham,  and  he  got  $1.50  a  gallon 
for  his  syrup.  He  had  been  a  Tuskegee 
student  seventeen  years  ago  and  as  he  came 
to  the  Institute,  when  twenty-five  years 
old  and  weighing  250  pounds,  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to  any  of  the 
classes  or  departments,  for — "  I  was  so  big 
and  they  so  little  I  didn't  like  to  be  ordered 
about  by  those  little  fellows  and  so  1  went 
from  one  trade  to  another  and  finally  I 
landed  in  the  Blacksmith  Shop.  Well,  the 
blacksmith  was  a  man  and  so  was  /,  and  we 
had  troubles  of  our  own  deciding  which 
was  the  biggest  man;  so  I  went  to  Dr.  Wash- 
ington and  told  him  that  he  might  assign 
me  just  once  more  to  a  department.  He 
looked  me  over  pretty  sharp  and  we  both 
got  discouraged — and  1  soon  went  to  farming 
on  my  own  account."  This  man  now  puts 
out  90,000  heads  of  cabbage  a  year.  An 
energetic,  middle-aged  man  who  had  bought 
forty  acres  a  year  for  fifteen  years,  said,  "  I 
have  no  trouble  in  this  world  with  any  one 
except  those  who  don't  own  anything." 
He  had  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  600  acres 
during  the  past  year  and  he  said,  "  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  give  a  dollar  to  the  white  man 
as  often  as  I  give  one  to  the  colored  man,  and 
if  any  school  (white  or  black)  needs  a  horse 
to  take  its  teachers  about  the  country  and 
is  not  able  to  pay  for  it,  I  will  give  the  horse 
to  that  school  next  week." 

A  former  slave  said,  "  1  borrowed  money 
to  buy  a  mule  with  which  to  get  married 
and  now  I  own  four  mules,  two  wagons  and 
a  buggy,  several  cows  and  horses  and  nine- 
teen children,  besides  a  good  farm,  and 
haven't  borrowed  any  money  or  corn  for 
thirty  years."    Another  former  slave  said, 


"When  the  Yankee  guns  were  first  heard 
by  my  grandmother  she  called  to  me  out 
in  the  cotton  field,  '  Come  in,  Benny,  you 
are  going  to  be  free  and  the  colored  man  is 
going  to  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,' 
and  that  was  the  first  inspiring  word  1  had 
ever  heard."  He  now  owns  430  acres  in 
Talladega,  Ala.,  and  has  thirteen  children — 
most  of  them  in  school  and  college.  He 
also  bought  land  on  the  Coosa  River  to  give 
colored  men  employment  and  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  towns  on  Seventh-day  after- 
noon. His  advice  was — "Seize  opportunity 
and  then  push — stop  your  loafing  and  get 
to  work  by  raising  your  own  cotton  seed 
and  corn — and  when  you  go  home  be  at 
least  as  wise  as  the  hoot  owls,  who  provide 
a  nest  before  they  attempt  to  raise  a  family." 

One  of  the  most  impressive  sights  and 
sounds  connected  with  the  Farmers' Con- 
ference was  the  closing  session  of  The  Short 
(two  weeks)  Course  in  Agriculture,  which 
always  immediately  precedes  the  larger 
Conference.  Several  hundred  of  the  local 
farmers  with  their  families  attend  this 
Course  and  get  valuable  instruction  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  of  Tuske- 
gee Institute  and  see  Prof.  Carver's  work 
whose  researches  have  international  fame. 
Then  the  Chapel  gatherings,  including  all 
the  Institute  students,  number  2500  per- 
sons. Addresses  were  made  at  these  even- 
ing meetings  by  visitors  —  both  black  and 
white — giving  an  opportunity  to  compare 
the  ability  of  both  races — when  the  blacks 
appeared  to  good  advantage. 

The  whole  group  of  students  sang  the 
Tuskegee  hymn  written  by  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar  with  great  feeling  and  sweetness, 
the  concluding  verse  of  which  runs: 

Oh!  Mother  Tuskegee  thou  shinest  to-day, 

As  a  gem  in  the  fairest  of  lands; 
Thou  gavest  the  heaven-blessed  power  to  see 

The  worth  of  our  minds  and  our  hands. 
We  thank  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  pray  for  thee  years, 

Imploring,  with  grateful  accord, 
Full  fruit  for  thy  striving,  time  longer  to  strive, 

Sweet  love  and  true  labor's  reward. 

Tuskegee,  Ala.,  First  Month  23,  1913. 


Prayer  That  Decrees. — Truest  prayer 
is  yielding  to  God,  rather  than  trying  to  get 
God  to  yield  to  us.  To  pray  "in  the  Spirit" 
is  to  be  so  hid  with  Christ  in  God  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  utter  through  our  prayers 
the  desires  of  God.  And  then  prayer  is 
not  a  mere  petition  of  ours,  but  a  decree  of 
God's.    As  Arthur  T.  Pierson  wrote: 

"Concerning  work  of  God's  own  hand, 
He  bids  us  his  own  power  command, 
And  so  prayer  asks  not,  but  decrees, 
Knows  no  impossibilities." 

With  what  eagerness,  and  sensitiveness, 
and  swift  obedience,  should  we  seek  to  know 
and  to  do  God's  will  in  prayer!  What  an 
assurance  he  can  give  us  when  we  have  let 
him  make  known  to  us  his  own  purposes, 
and  we  in  turn  simply  call  upon  him  in 
confidence  and  thanksgiving  to  bring  his 
omnipotent  will  to  pass!  Not  all  prayer 
need  be  of  just  this  sort;  but  more  and  more 
we  may  grow  into  it.  And  one  of  the  surest 
ways  to  know  God's  will  for  our  prayers  is 
to  take  time  to  wait  upon  Him,  instead  of 
using  all  our  prayer  time  in  asking  Him  to 
wait  upon  us. — S.  S.  Times.  ■ 
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Behind  the  Bars. 

The  Recollections  of  a  Prisoner  in 
New.  York  State  Prison. 

"It  is  the  sentence  of  the  Court  that  yo| 
be  confined  in  the  State  Prison  for  ncn 
less  than  two  years  and  a-half  and  nc|' 
more  than  five  years." 

How  often  these  words,  or  those  of  simih| 
import,  meet  our  eyes  in  the  daily  presr 
Sometimes  we  stop  long  enough  to  wond<ji 
what  actually  happens  to  him  to  whom  the] 
are  said.  True,  when  the  culprit  is  a  perscj 
of  prominence  or  the  offense  is  a  heinoiw 
one,  the  reporters  usually  follow  him  to  th 
prison  gate,  and  then  proceed  to  write  luril 
and  usually  wholly  inaccurate  accounts  <l 
what  transpires  after  the  gate  closes  upc 
the  offender.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writ< 
to  recount  the  actual  experiences  he  unde 
went  while  imprisoned  for  an  offense  again:  i 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Th; ' 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  let  n: 
say  at  the  outset  that,  deeply  as  1  regret  tri 
utterly  foolish  and  wrong  things  that  led  nr 
to  prison,  I  shall  always  be  glad  that  tl| 
long  and  weary  fight  in  the  courts  was  los  1 
that  1  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  know 
ing  that  for  my  offenses  against  organize 
society  I  paid  society's  penalty. 

Never  mind  what  I  did.  Suffice  it  to  sab 
that  it  was  not  serious  enough  in  any  way  1 
stir  the  community  where  it  was  committee  I 
but  was  bad  enough  to  cause  those  who;)! 
business  it  is  to  enforce  the  criminal  law  \\t 
desire  my  company.    No  serious  fears  <1 
arrest  had  ever  entered  my  mind;  so  long  I 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  offense  that  1  haj 
come  to  believe  myself  immune  from  puij 
ishment.  So  when,  on  a  bright  summer  da 
when  the  outdoor  world  seemed  particular! 
attractive,  a  pleasant-spoken  gentleman  aj 
proached  me  and  said,  genially,  "The  Chiit 
would  like  to  see  you,"  I  was  more  surprise! 
than  frightened.  He  took  me  to  Police  Heacj 
quarters,  and,  after  a  brief  interview  wit 
the  Chief,  in  which  he  courteously  offerej 
to  telegraph  any  friend  I  might  name  if  I 
could  thereby  establish  the  fact  that  he  haj 
made  a  mistake  in  identity,  I  was  locked  i 
a  room  equipped  with  a  bed,  two  chairs,  an 
toilet  facilities  fully  as  good  as  in  the  le; 
expensive  hotels.      There  I  remained  fc 
over  a  week,  and  then  was  taken  before 
local  court  for  a  preliminary  hearing. 

This  lasted  but  a  few  minutes;  the  Coui 
found  "probable  cause"  for  holding  me,  an 
I  was  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  Shei 
iff  to  await  the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  1  had  a  taste  c 
prison  life.  Theoretically  a  prisoner  is  innc 
cent  until  he  is  proven  guilty;  practically  a 
accused  person  who  cannot  give  bail  has  th 
time  spent  in  jail  as  an  additional  penaltj 
Only  very  rarely  do  the  judges  take  int 
consideration  the  time  so  spent  in  metin 
out  sentences  after  conviction.  Confinemen 
with  nothing  to  do  but  read,  play  cards,  ea 
and  sleep  is  infinitely  more  irksome  than 
prison  term,  where  at  least  one  is  certain  c 
employment  during  a  large  portion  of  tl" 
weary  hours. 

The  jails  of  New  York  vary  greatly.  Sor 
are  indeed  the  last  word  in  prison  constn 
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tion;  others  are  scarcely  fit  for  the  habitation 
of  animals — a  statement  fully  sustained 
by  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Com- 
missioners. Happily  for  me,  I  was  confined 
to  one  of  the  former  class.  Each  man  had  a 
cell  five  feet  by  seven,  lighted  by  an  electric 
lamp,  well  ventilated,  and  with  excellent 
toilet  facilities.  Between  the  hours  of  six 
in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon 
all  were  given  the  freedom  of  a  large  corri- 
dor about  twenty  feet  wide  and  ninety  feet 
long.  This  afforded  ample  room  for  exercise, 
while  six  large  windows  gave  plenty  of  light 
and  air.  Yet  when  one  remembers  that  the 
time  between  Grand  Jury  sessions  is  some- 
times six  months,  and  that  those  arrested 
immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  one, 
as  1  was,  have  to  wait  the  next,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  so  long  a  time  without  out- 
door exercise  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  the 
prisoner.  Further,  many  men  so  held  are 
exonerated  by  the  Grand  Jury.  It  is  there- 
fore a  gross  injustice  that  its  sessions  are  held 
so  infrequently  in  many  counties.  The 
abolition  of  the  Grand  Jury  and  the  substi- 
tution of  trial  on  the  formal  charge  of  the 
District  Attorney,  a  practice  followed  in 
some  jurisdictions,  would  be  a  great  gain. 
■>  At  length  the  Grand  Jury  met;  I  was 
indicted,  tried  and  convicted,  which  con- 
viction was  sustained  on  appeal.  Then  came 
the  sad  day  when  1  was  summoned  to  the 
bar  to  hear  the  judgment  of  the  Court  pro- 
nounced. My  sentence  was  more  severe  and 
longer  than  1  had  expected,  longer  than  even 
is  now  allowed  by  law  for  such  an  offense  as 
I  had  committed,  but  the  judge  who  im- 
posed it  sincerely  believes  that  only  by  the 
most  severe  penalties  can  crime  be  checked. 
With  this  position  many  of  his  brethren  on 
the  bench  disagree. 

After  sentence  was  imposed  a  deputy 
stepped  up  to  me,  snapped  a  handcuff  on 
my  right  wrist,  and  1  began  the  journey,  the 
saddest  any  one  can  take,  as  a  prisoner  to 
State  Prison.  The  deputy  tried  to  cheer  me, 
but  1  would  have  none  of  his  comfort.  He 
told  me  that  I  would  find  many  kind  hearts 
behind  the  gloomy  walls,  but  his  words  did 
not  allay  my  suffering.  I  knew  what  was 
before  me;  the  lock-step,  the  cropped  head, 
the  striped  suit,  the  long  hours  of  hard,  hu- 
miliating toil. 

We  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  and  as  I 
went  in  I  noticed  another  man  coming  out, 
free.  1  looked  at  him  with  envy  and  sur- 
prise. He  seemed  well,  he  had  no  shuffling 
gait,  such  as  I  had  read  about,  and  his  hair 
was  wonderfully  long.  We  went  into  the 
main  building;  the  sheriff  unlocked  the  hand- 
cuff from  my  wrist,  and  said,  "  I  wish  you 
good  luck,  old  man,"  as  though  I  was  setting 
forth  on  an  altogether  pleasant  experience. 
1  could  have  struck  him  for  his  ill-timed 
levity. 

1  was  next  told  to  be  seated,  and  waited 
quite  a  while.  Then  a  good-looking  officer 
stepped  up  to  me,  bade  me  stand  up,  asked 
me  if  I  had  a  knife,  and  ran  his  hands  rap- 
idly through  my  pockets  and  lightly  over 
my  person.  Assured  that  I  had  no  weapon, 
he  told  me  to  follow  him,  and  we  walked 
into  an  office,  where  a  pleasant-spoken 
gentleman  took  my  watch,  cuff-links  and 
money,  and  required  me  to  sign  a  statement 


that  these  constituted  all  my  valuables.  1 
was  then  informed  that  the  money  would 
be  placed  to  my  credit,  and  that,  subject  to 
the  rules,  of  which  I  would  soon  have  a 
copy,  I  was  at  liberty  to  spend  it  as  I  chose. 
Then  I  was  told  to  follow  the  officer.  We 
walked  over  to  the  tailor  shop.  Here  again 
my  name  was  taken.  1  was  weighed  and 
measured,  and  required  to  take  a  bath. 
This  over,  I  dressed,  and  found  that  I  was 
permitted  to  retain  my  own  underwear, 
socks,  and  shoes.  This  was  pleasing,  but  it 
did  not  give  me  half  the  joy  I  experienced 
when  my  prison  clothes  were  handed  me. 
They  were  fearfully  homely  and  fitted 
wretchedly,  but  they  were  not  striped;  the 
day  of  the  human  zebra  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  This  fact  emboldened  me  to  ask  when 
I  had  to  have  my  hair  cut,  whereupon  I  re- 
ceived the  abrupt  reply,  "  When  you  need 
it;  we  haven't  cropped  heads  for  years." 
As  we  came  out  of  the  shop  the  officer  quite 
unconsciously  relieved  me  of  another  worry, 
for  he  said,  "  Keep  your  hands  at  your  sides, 
walk  with  a  military  step,  eyes  straight 
ahead."  This  told  me  that  the  lock-step 
had  gone  the  way  of  other  barbaric  methods, 
though  the  peremptory  tone  of  the  command 
left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  1  was  now,  in 
fact,  a  chattel  of  the  State. 

However,  as  we  tramped  on,  my  guide 
began  to  give  me  some  good  advice.  He 
warned  me  that  if  I  had  ever  been  in  prison 
before  1  would  do  wisely  to  admit  it  at  once, 
for  a  heavy  penalty  was  incurred  by  lying 
about  one's  record.  I  told  him  that  this 
was  my  "first  trip,"  and  he  was  quick  to 
reply:  "  You  first-timers  have  a  snap  in  here; 
in  fact,  any  one  will  get  along  all  right  if  he 
will  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head  and  do  his 
work." 

At  length  we  reached  the  office  of  the 
clerk,  where  a  round  of  questions  was  put  to 
me,  which  I  was  thankful  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer without  hesitation  or  evasion.  Then 
we  proceeded  to  the  warden's  office  to  meet 
the  man  who  for  many  months  was  to  ex- 
ercise over  me  an  authority  little  short  of  a 
Czar's.  The  "Little  Father"  was  most 
kind,  asked  me  what  my  employment  had 
been  and  about  my  education.  He  then 
said,  "  I'll  keep  you  in  mind.  We  can  use 
men  like  you  in  here  to  advantage."  Let 
me  pause  here  to  say  that,  so  far  as  1  know, 
no  one  on  the  outside  of  the  prison  ever 
exerted  in  my  behalf  any  pressure  upon  the 
warden  or  upon  any  of  his  official  subor- 
dinates. So  much  is  said  and  written  about 
power  of  influence  in  such  places  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  agreeable  work 
which  later  came  to  me  came  without  a 
"pull." 

After  the  interview  with  the  warden  1 
was  escorted  to  the  office  of  the  deputy— or 
principal  keeper,  to  give  him  his  legal  title. 
1  had  heard  much  about  this  man  and  his 
wonderful  skill  in  disciplinary  measures 
and  his  scrupulous  fairness.  My  first  sight 
of  him  was  not  assuring.  He  sat  by  his  desk 
smoking,  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
which  made  me  feel  certain  that  he  was  a 
man  with  an  ugly  temper.  He,  too,  wanted 
to  know  what  I  could  do,  and  when  he  found 
1  knew  little  of  manual  labor  he  assigned  me 
to  a  shop  where  any  man  possessed  of  an 


ounce  of  brains  could  work  with  some  de- 
gree of  success.  As  the  days  went  by  my 
first  impression  of  the  deputy  changed  tre- 
mendously, and  I  came  to  understand  that 
despite  the  grim  expression  he  was  not  un- 
kind, and  that  he  was  absolutely  square 
towards  every  man.  His  is  a  hard  task. 
On  his  shoulders  rests  the  real  burden  of 
prison  discipline.  Every  morning  at  eight 
he  holds  court,  where  the  offenders  against 
the  rules  on  the  previous  day  are  given  a 
chance  to  be  heard  and  their  punishment 
awarded.  Amusing  indeed  are  the  explana- 
tions offered  by  the  offenders  against  the 
rules.  No  wonder  they  try  to  excuse  them- 
selves! Sentence  by  this  court  entails  real 
physical  suffering.  1 1  consists  of  confinement 
in  a  dark  cell,  without  a  bed,  the  floor  having 
many  projecting  bolts,  making  lying  upon 
it  more  trying  than  standing  up  all  night, 
and  a  ration  of  one  slice  of  bread  and  a  gill 
of  water  each  twenty-four  hours.  After  two 
or  three  days  of  such  an  experience  the 
offender  is  likely  to  come  out  with  a  horror 
of  further  infraction  of  the  rules  or  else  in 
a  savage  and  reckless  frame  of  mind. 

In  addition  to  this  physical  misery  break- 
ing the  rules  entails  other  punishments. 
One  is  a  loss  of  the  commutation  of  sentence 
for  good  behavior  which  the  prisoner  would 
otherwise  have  earned,  and  a  fine  which  is 
deducted  from  his  compensation.  This 
munificent  wage  amounts  to  a  cent  and  a- 
half  each  working  day,  and  is  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  the  industrial  department.  As 
the  usual  fine  is  at  least  two  dollars  and  a- 
half,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  costs  a  man  a  half-year's  pay 
or  more. 

But  let  no  one  imagine  that  prison  disci- 
pline requires  that  such  drastic  treatment  be 
exercised  on  many  of  the  inmates.  It  should 
be  remembered  also  that  deeds  which  in  the 
outside  world  would  be  thought  trifles  are 
not  such  in  prison.  To  talk  in  the  mess-hall, 
to  whistle  or  sing  in  one's  cell,  to  pass  notes, 
to  fail  to  keep  step  when  marching,  all  these 
offenses  and  others  entail  punishment.  So, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  average  number 
presented  for  trial  at  morning  court  is  three, 
out  of  a  prison  population  of  fifteen  hundred, 
the  fact  of  the  general  good  order  will  be 
apparent. 

The  next  step  was  a  visit  to  the  chaplain, 
whose  office  adjoins  the  library,  containing 
a  collection  of  some  three  or  four  thousand 
books  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  These  are 
distributed  weekly  to  the  cells,  the  men  in- 
dicating by  notes  to  the  librarian  the  char- 
acter of  the  books  they  desire  to  read.  The 
chaplain  of  the  prison  to  which  1  was  com- 
mitted has  since  left  the  service  of  the  State, 
and  the  change  can  hardly  be  other  than 
helpful.  He  asked  me  a  series  of  formal 
questions,  similar  in  character  to  those  put 
to  me  bv  the  clerk,  then  asked  if  1  was  a 
Catholic' or  Protestant,  and  if  1  played  any 
musical  instrument.  With  that  the  inter- 
view terminated.  Neither  then  nor  at  any 
other  time  did  he  offer  me  any  word  of 
'comfort,  utter  any  word  of  cheer.  1  con- 
fess 1  was  shocked  and  amazed,  and — yes, 
hurt.  Even  though  one  offend  against 
the  law,  one  still  is  not  altogether  bereft  of 
feeling.  True,  once  a  week  a  chaplain's  call 
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was  held,  and  any  man  might  attend  it  by 
giving  his  name  in  advance.  This  was  all 
right  as  far  as  it  went,  but  1  am  wholly  con- 
vinced that  when  a  man  first  comes  in  and 
the  ground  is  fallow  is  the  time  when  the 
chaplain  should  plow.  No  greater  opportu- 
nity can  come  to  any  minister  of  God  than  to 
nerve  his  fellow-men  in  such  extremity  as 
are  the  prisoners  of  the  State.  That  service 
should  be  rendered  only  by  one  actuated  by 
no  desire  or  aim  other  than  to  help  and  to 
comfort  his  suffering  parishioners. 

Next  1  went  to  the  hospital,  as  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  as  well  equipped  as  any. 
Here  a  brief  but  adequate  examination  was 
made  to  determine  if  1  was  afflicted  with  any 
contagious  or  infectious  disease.  Happily,  I 
was  not,  so  the  next  step  was  to  go  to  the 
shop. 

Prison  shops  look  like  free  shops  except 
in  one  particular.  Against  the  wall,  but  so 
situated  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  whole 
place,  is  a  platform  about  three  feet  high 
with  a  high  desk  upon  it.  Here  ail  day  long 
stands  the  guard,  watching  his  charges  to  see 
that  they  do  not  infringe  the  rules.  When  1 
was  escorted  to  the  shop  to  which  I  had 
been  assigned,  the  officer  in  charge  told  me 
the  principal  things  that  would  be  required 
of  me.  He  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  of 
military  tactics.  I  told  him  I  did,  and  he 
looked  relieved.  Dinner-time  soon  arrived. 
We  formed  in  company  front  in  two  ranks, 
counted  two,  and  at  the  command  "Twos 
right,  march,"  we  tramped  down  the  stairs 
and  out  into  the  yard.  Then  company 
after  company  marched  through  the  yard 
and  into  the  mess-hall.  From  this  only  a 
very  few  are  excused,  and  they  only  for  the 
most  urgent  reasons.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  having  the  men  all  together  gives  an 
excellent  chance  to  make  certain  that  all  are 
there  who  should  be.  Until  every  man  is 
accounted  for  no  one  may  leave  the  mess- 
hall. 

Seated  at  the  tables,  the  men  all  face  one 
way;  the  food  is  on  the  tables  when  the  men 
arrive.  My  first  noon  in  the  room  I  shall 
never  forget.  The  meal  was  pork  and  beans, 
a  dish  I  never  liked;  and,  though  it  was 
served  on  crockery  and  one  might  sit  down 
in  partial  comfort,  the  vista  of  years  of  this 
sort  of  thing  banished  my  appetite  com- 
pletely. After  the  meal  each  man  arose,  with 
his  knife  and  fork  in  his  hand,  and  marched 
out,  as  he  left  the  hall  dropping  the  table 
utensils  in  receptacles  provided  for  them. 

It  was  winter,  so  the  company  marched 
back  directly  to  the  shop.  Had  it  been 
spring  or  fall,  we  would  have  marched  up  and 
down  the  yard  for  a  half-hour,  each  com- 
pany having  its  turn  at  this  great  privilege, 
which  does  as  much  as  any  one  thing  to  send 
a  man  away,  when  his  time  for  freedom 
comes,  sound  in  mind  and  body. 

After  reaching  the  shop  I  was  put  to 
work.  The  foreman,  who  is  a  skilled  work- 
man in  the  sort  of  work  done  in  the  shop,  is 
not  responsible  for  its  discipline,  but  is  for 
the  character  of  the  product.  Naturally, 
therefore,  he  sets  novices  at  simple  tasks. 
Such  was  mine,  indeed. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  New 
York  State  prisons  is  extremely  interesting. 1 
The  law  requires  the  State  and  all  its  civil ' 
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divisions  and  institutions  to  supply  their 
needs  from  the  prisons  as  far  as  possible; 
the  prisoners  are  forbidden  to  sell  to  any 
other  customers;  and,  as  a  result,  a  very 
wide  variety  of  goods  are  manufactured. 
Brooms  and  roll-top  desks,  tin-pans  and 
tip-carts,  boots  and  blankets,  these  and 
countless  other  articles  are  made.  The  de- 
partment is  run  at  a  profit,  but  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  prison 
maintenance.  It  affords,  however,  1  believe, 
the  best  solution  yet  devised  of  the  problem 
of  prison  labor. 

As  I  tried  to  master  my  task,  simple 
enough,  but  hard  for  my  unaccustomed  fin- 
gers, the  foreman  whispered  to  me  some- 
thing of  the  life  story  of  my  shopmates.  A 
few  feet  away  sat  a  good-looking  fellow  in 
his  early  twenties,  possessing  a  remarkably 
kindly  face,  with  large  brown  eyes;  yet  a 
jury  had  said  he  was  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree.  A  lad,  not  twenty,  and  look- 
ing very  frail,  walked  across  the  shop.  He, 
too,  had  been  convicted  of  killing  a  man, 
and  was  in  this  place  for  life,  though  he,  as 
well  as  the  first,  might  be  paroled  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  My  own  fate  seemed  less 
dreadful  as  1  contemplated  the  awful  penalty 
of  these  lads  so  much  my  junior  in  years. 

Theoretically,  speech  between  prison  in- 
mates is  forbidden,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  permitted  within  reasonable  limits. 
Long  conversations  are  not  allowed,  but  in 
most  shops  the  men  may  speak  briefly  if 
they  ask  permission  first.  Here,  as  in  all 
other  matters,  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  guard  who  has  the  shop  in  charge.  Some 
are  far  more  lenient  than  others.  They  have 
wearisome  work  and  the  pay  is  poor.  They 
receive  $1,200  per  annum,  and  they  work 
every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  and  holi- 
days included,  except  for  two  weeks  in  the 
summer,  which  is  allowed  them  for  vaca- 
tion. When  it  is  remembered  that  these  are 
the  men  who  are  to  affect  for  weal  or  woe 
each  of  the  men  in  their  charge,  that  they 
constitute  for  the  great  majority  the  only 
persons,  not  prisoners,  to  whom  the  inmates 
may  speak,  their  responsibility  is  apparent. 
Some  of  them  1  shall  always  cherish  in  my 
memory  as  friends;  others  are  decidedly 
unfit  to  have  authority  over  their  fellow- 
men. 

The  work  in  the  shop  jogged  on.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
any  one  to  crowd  the  workers.  "  Hard 
labor"  is  a  good  deal  of  a  legal  fiction  except 
to  those  to  whom  all  labor  is  hard. 

At  length  the  short  winter  day  which 
seemed  so  long  drew  to  a  close,  the  machinery 
stopped,  the  floor  was  swept,  the  men 
washed  up,  and  then  had  a  few  minutes  to 
read  or  exchange  a  hasty  word.  A  grim- 
looking  man  walked  towards  me,  his  hand 
raised  in  signal  to  the  guard  that  he  wished 
to  speak.  Then  he  said,  "Got  anything  to 
read?"  and  when  1  said  I  had  not,  he  dug 
out  of  his  pocket  two  magazines.  I  thanked 
him,  wondering  what  he  had  done  to  bring 
him  to  prison.  I  asked  the  foreman.  "Oh, 
he's  been  a  crook  all  his  life;  this  is  the  first 
time  they've  got  him,  that's  all,"  was  the 
reply.  Yet  this  lifelong  crook  had  been  the 
first  to  do  something  to  make  easier  the  path 
of  a  man  he  had  never  seen  before. 
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At  last  we  formed  in  company  again  am 
marched  away  to  the  cell-house.    As  w| 
entered  the  large  doors,  1  saw  two  table  I 
piled  high  with  bread,  from  which  each  mai 
might  take  all  he  desired.    But  woe  betid*  | 
him  if  he  took  and  did  not  eat!    In  StatJ 
prison  wastefulness  on  the  part  of  an  inmati 
is  a  cardinal  sin.  Following  the  man  befon 
me,  I  mounted  three  flights  of  stairs,  and 
walked  along  a  gallery  until  another  guan 
indicated  my  cell.    1  stepped  in  and  pulleq 
the  door  to;  he  threw  the  bolt;  and  1  wal 
sealed  in  for  the  night  in  a  room  seven  fee 
long,  seven  feet  high,  and  three  and  a  third 
feet  wide.   It  was  dimly  lighted  by  a  worn 
out  electric  lamp.    I  took  off  my  coat  anc 
looked  at  it.    It  was  a  dirty  gray  in  color 
its  only  distinguishing  mark  being  a  whiti 
disk  on  the  left  sleeve.  This  was  significant 
for  it  meant  that  I  had  never  been  impris 
oned  before,  and  that  my  record  in  the  pris- 
on was  without  a  blemish.    Had  the  disl 
been  blue,  it  would  have  meant  that  I  was 
suffering  a  second  incarceration;  had  it  beer 
red,  it  would  have  meant  that  at  least  twic< 
before  had  I  heard  a  prison  lock  thrown  from 
the  wrong  side.  Had  it  been  a  circle  of  an) 
color  instead  of  a  disk,  it  would  have  meani 
that  already  I  had  infringed  the  rules.  A: 
the  years  go  by  a  man  by  good  behavioi 
earns  a  bar  for  each  year;  and  when  five 
have  been  won,  the  five  are  exchanged  for  z 
star.  But  the  disk  is  kept  until  some  act  o) 
disobedience  forfeits  it,  and  then  it  is  gone 
forever. 

Nine  o'clock  came,  a  bell  sounded,  and  i 
few  minutes  later  every  cell  light  was  extin-j 
guished.  Then  night  began  in  earnest,  and 
into  it  was  concentrated  every  form  of  men- 
tal and  physical  misery.  The  place  was  alive 
with  vermin,  and  1  had  no  sleep  whatever, 
while  with  me  constantly  was  the  unavailing 
regret  for  my  wrong-doing.  If  the  sole  ideal 
of  a  prison  is  to  punish,  I  was  punished 
enough  that  night  to  last  through  time  anci 
eternity.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  since  thai 
time  white  enamel  paint  has  replaced  white-] 
wash  in  the  cells,  and  that  this  much-needed 
improvement  has  practically  eliminated  ver- 
min. 

At  last  morning  came,  and  at  seven  the] 
guard  unlocked  my  cell  and  I  marched  with 
my  fellow-misdoers  to  the  shop.  Here  an) 
opportunity  was  given  to  wash,  and  then  we 
marched  again  to  the  mess-hall,  where  a 
breakfast  of  oatmeal,  skimmed  milk,  and 
coffee  was  given  us.  Here  it  should  be  said j 
that,  while  the  menu  was  monotonous,  a 
greater  variety  of  better-cooked  food  was 
served  than  in  the  county  jail.  On  holidays 
especially  a  very  sincere  and  successful  effort 
was  made  to  serve  good  meals.  But  break- 
fasts of  hash,  alternated  with  cereals,  become 
wearisome  after  one  has  partaken  of  them 
for  a  year  or  more.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so. 
Were  the  tables  more  attractive,  probably 
other  prisoners  would  do  as  an  old  Italian 
did — refuse  to  leave  when  his  term  had  ex- 
pired. He  was  put  out  by  force,  and  then 
sat  down  on  the  curbstone  and  wept. 

Breakfast  over,  we  returned  to  the  sho 
In  a  few  minutes  "doctor's  call"  was  an 
nounced.    The  phrase  was  a  strange  one. 
Briefly,  the  warden,  the  chaplain,  the  phy- 
sician, the  dentist  and  the  oculist  have  cer- 
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tain  days  when  they  may  be  interviewed;  in 
each  case,  except  the  physician's,  an  officer 
is  sent  to  each  shop  to  get  the  men;  they  are 
then  formed  into  one  company  and  marched 
to  the  administration  building,  where  they 
are  halted  and  required  to  wait  until  their 
names  are  called.  The  doctor  prefers  to  go 
to  the  shops,  and,  accompanied  by  a  group 
of  nurses  from  the  hospital,  all  inmates,  he 
hurries  from  place  to  place.  Military  in  ap- 
pearance, and  manner,  he  snaps  out  his  ques- 
tions so  peremptorily  as  almost  to  terrify  one 
into  declaring  himself  well.  But  when  the 
illness  is  genuine  and  serious,  a  man  is  sure 
of  as  careful  treatment  as  in  any  hospital. 

After  the  doctor  had  gone  I  was  required 
to  undergo  the  most  trying  ordeal  of  all.  I 
was  escorted  to  the  Bertillon  gallery,  where 
I  was  required  to  dress  in  a  suit  of  citizen's 
clothes  kept  for  the  purpose  and  submit  to 
having  my  photograph  taken,  both  front 
view  and  profile.  Then  detailed  measure- 
ments of  my  person  were  made,  such  as  the 
length,  in  millimeters,  of  my  ears,  and  the 
distance  from  temple  to  temple,  measured 
by  calipers.  Finally,  printer's  ink  was 
smeared  on  my  hands  and  1  was  required  to 
make  impressions  on  sheets  of  heavy  paper, 
first  of  the  whole  of  each  hand,  then  of  each 
finger.  One  set  is  sent  to  Albany,  the  other 
is  retained  in  the  prison. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Selected  by  S.  S.  K. 

When  Matilda  Went  to  Holland. — 
Matilda  flattened  her  little  nose  against 
the  car  window,  and  for  the  first  time  looked 
out  upon  Holland.  Everywhere  green  fields, 
cut  by  many  little  waterways,  stretched 
away  to  the  morning  sky,  and  cows  without 
number  cropped  the  grass,  as  if  being  in 
Holland  was  the  most  every  day  happening 
in  all  the  world — as  indeed  it  was  with  them. 
But  to  Matilda,  Holland  was  a  new  land. 

"This  is  where  the  nations  are  making 
peace,"  said  her  father.  Matilda  had  heard 
about  peace  at  school — peace  and  war  and 
quarrels  between  nations.  Could  this  be 
the  same  peace?  But  she  could  not  stop  to 
think  of  peace  then  for  there  was  a  windmill 
waving  its  arms  in  the  wind!  And  another 
and  another!  and  still  they  swung  past  the 
window,  until  to  Matilda's  tired  little  head 
the  world  seemed  to  be  full  of  waving  arms 
and  cows  and  waterways.  And  so  they 
came  to  the  city  of  The  Hague  and  left  the 
train.  It  was  a  delightfully  strange  and 
pleasant  place  full  of  curious  sights — 
little  Dutch  boys  and  girls  clattering  about 
in  their  wooden  shoes,  patient  Dutch  dogs 
harnessed  to  little  carts,  and  many  other 
wonderful  things. 

Matilda's  father  told  her  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  could  not 
agree  about  the  fishing  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Canada.  Of  course  they  could  go  to 
war  over  the  matter  but  that  would  injure 
not  themselves  alone  but  people  all  around 
the  world.  So  they  have  chosen  the  better 
way  of  sending  their  ablest  lawyers  here  to 
talk  the  matter  over  and  let  other  lawyers 
from  other  countries  hear  their  story  and 
decide  the  matter  for  them. 


In  the  afternoon  Matilda  and  her  father 
went  to  the  "  Hall  of  Knights,"  a  very  old 
and  famous  building,  and  a  guide  showed 
them  into  the  room  where  these  lawyers 
were  at  work.  These  able  men  knew  that 
the  matter  before  them  was  very  serious, 
and  concerned  much  money  in  the  fishing 
business  and  many  fishermen  in  both  lands. 
And  each  man  knew  that  his  country  expect- 
ed him  to  do  his  best  to  settle  the  matter 
as  was  right  and  honorable.  And  each  man 
knew  as  well  that  kings  and  princes  and 
governors  the  world  over  were  watching 
to  see  how  two  such  powerful  countries  as 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would 
settle  a  matter  without  having  a  terrible  war. 

As  it  happened  this  was  the  last  of  ten 
long  weeks  of  meetings,  and  these  men  had 
learned  to  know  and  respect  each  other  and 
were  very  happy  that  they  had  not  only 
spared  their  own  countries  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, but  had  shown  all  nations  a  happy  way 
out  of  their  troubles  with  one  another. 

As  Matilda  and  her  father  went  down 
the  narrow  staircase  and  out  into  the  sun- 
shine again,  he  told  her  she  had  seen  one 
of  the  greatest  meetings  in  the  world,  and 
that  when  she  was  an  old  lady  she  would 
be  proud  to  say  that  she  had  attended  the 
"North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration 
Tribunal."  And  she  said  it  over  a  great 
many  times  so  as  to  be  sure  and  remember 
it. 

Then  they  took  a  car  marked  "Scheven- 
ingen"  and  rode  out  of  the  city  towards 
the  North  Sea.  Many  strangers  from 
foreign  lands  have  traveled  over  that  road, 
to  visit  that  quaint  little  fishing  village. 
But  in  days  to  come  more  strangers  will 
travel  through  that  avenue  and  under  those 
trees,  for  there  a  palace  belonging  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  is  being  built. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  a  Scotch  gentleman  living 
in  the  United  States,  gave  the  money  for 
the  building,  and  the  government  of  Holland 
gave  the  land.  It  is  to  be  the  Palace  of 
Peace,  a  place  where  nations  may  tell  their 
quarrels  to  a  court  and  settle  them  in  peace. 
The  travelers  could  see  very  little  of  the 
building  as  it  was  still  unfinished,  but  they 
were  glad  to  know  where  it  stood — and  to 
see  a  palace  belonging  to  the  poorest  as 
well  as  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
The  car  went  on  its  way  and  at  last  brought 
them  to  Scheveningen.  And  there  they 
saw  more  Dutch  shoes,  and  little  Dutch 
children  playing  about  on  the  sand — each 
little  girl  dressed  like  a  little  old  woman 
and  carrying  her  knitting  in  her  hand! 
And  the  sea  looked  much  as  it  does  in  Ameri- 
ca— with  the  waves  rolling  up  and  chasing 
the  children  up  the  beach. 

Matilda  has  not  forgotten  the  wonderful 
meeting  that  she  attended  and  she  can  now 
tell  about  peace  and  what  it  really  means. 
This  is  a  true  story  and  happened  not  so 
very  long  ago.  —  Lucile  Gulliver,  in 
Everyland. 

Friendly  News. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Media,  Pa.,  Third-day,  the  11th  inst.  By  combin- 
ing two  reports  which  int  erested  Friends  have  kindly 
sent  The  Friend  the  following;  information  con- 
cerning the  meeting  has  been  gathered:  Inclement 


weather  somewhat  affected  the  attendance,  but 
those  present  felt  it  was  an  occasion  owned  by  the 
Master.  Esther  Fowler  of  Ohio,  whose  minute 
was  mentioned  last  week,  was  present  and  spoke, 
quoting  John  vi:  (>H  and  09,  "Will  ye  also  go  away?" 
etc.  Besides  other  speaking,  two  Friends  appeared 
in  supplication. 

In  the  business  session,  beside  the  "Queries"  and 
the  usual  business  preceding  Yearly  Meeting, 
three  important  concerns  were  considered.  First — 
The  report  of  the  Commit  tee  appointed  one  year 
ago  to  visit  the  subordinate  meetings  and  to  appoint 
meetings  as  the  concern  for  such  might  arise.  All 
of  the  meetings  had  been  visited  by  most  of  the 
Committee,  and  appointed  meeting-  held  at  Goshen, 
Birmingham,  Wilmington,  Chester  12)  and  Llanerch 
{■'>).  The  Committee's  request  to  be  released  was 
granted.  Second — Jonathan  E.  Rhoads  informed 
the  meeting  that  Friends  residing  at  Llanerch  de- 
sired that  a  meeting  be  held  there  once  a  month 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  committee  of  the  Quarter- 
ly Meeting.  This  coincided  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  just  released  and  they  were 
appointed  to  continue  the  work  at  Llanerch  for 
three  months  and  to  nominate  a  committee  to  the 
meeting  in  Fifth  Month  to  carry  on  this  and  other 
service  outlined  in  the  report.  Third — The  report 
of  the  Committee  in  reference  to  a  change  in  the 
time  of  holding  the  Quarterly  Meeting.  They 
recommended  the  trial  for  one  year  of  a  change  to 
Seventh-day  afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  There  was 
much  expression  both  favorable  and  unfavorable 
to  the  change,  and  the  meeting  was  not  able  to 
arrive  at  a  decision.  The  subject  was  deferred  to 
the  next  meeting  for  further  consideration. 

As  the  meeting  settled  into  silence  before  adjourn- 
ment there  was  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that,  while 
we  differ  in  our  opinions  on  some  questions,  we  are 
bound  together  by  our  mutual  love  for  one  another 
and  for  the  Master. 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  past  week  has  been  full  of  interest  to  the 
Westtown  boys  and  girls.  In  the  recesses  between 
school  periods,  and  during  one  or  two  evenings 
after  study  collection  the  Lake  has  been  open  to 
the  skaters,  and  the  pleasure  so  long  anticipated 
has  been  the  more  enjoyed  on  account  of  its  lateness. 

The  Westtown  boy  and  girl  is  taught  to  skate 
scientifically,  and  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  truth  to 
say  that  the  average  Westtown  skater  on  account  of 
the  instruction  given  on  the  lake  here  is  always  to 
be  found  among  the  best  performers  in  any  group 
of  skaters  made  up  in  part  of  old  Westonians. 

The  Lake  presented  a  most  attractive  picture 
in  the  afternoon  light,  the  whole  fourteen  acres 
were  covered  with  safe  ice,  but  to  make  the  safety 
absolute  the  part  nearest  the  breast  was  made 
"out  of  bounds,"  and  so  designated  by  a  row  of 
red  flags. 

Late  in  the  week  this  part  was  given  over  to 
the  ice-harvesters,  who  by  Seventh-day  noon  had 
elevated  enough  ice  into  the  house  to  more  than 
furnish  a  ton  a  day  for  the  ensuing  year.  They 
began  gathering  when  the  ice  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  horse,  each  night  added  something  to 
its  thickness  and  the  last  that  was  housed  measured 
a  little  more  than  half  a  foot. 

A  small  motor  had  been  installed  under  the 
shadow  of  the  ice  house,  and  by  actual  measure- 
ment the' electric  current  used  for  elevating  the 
365  and  more  tons  cost  a  little  less  than  two  dollars 
for  the  whole  work. 

The  contest  in  elocution  continued  through  the 
earlv  part  of  the  week,  and  the  judges,  three  of 
the  teachers,  awarded  first  places  to  four  boys  and 
four  girls,  who  will  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
"finals"  on  the  22nd  inst.  Next  week  it  will  be 
appropriate  to  give  their  names  and  the  titles  ot 
the  selections  thev  made.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  grade  of  selection  has  advanced  during 
the  past  few  years,  all  of  the  boys  who  won  first 
place  this  year  did  so  with  standard  orations,  with 
nothing  of"  the  spectacular  or  simply  humorous  to 
win  them  favor. 

The  usual  lecture  was  omitted  last  week,  but  on 
Fourth-day  evening  Watson  W.  Dewees  spoke  before 
the  Literary  Union  Society  and  others  of  the  school 
family,  his  topic  being  the  "Anglo-Israel  Theory." 
The  School  has  the  promise  of  a  lecture  from  Jacob 
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A.  Riis  before  the  present  season  closes;  if  practi- 
cable the  date  will  be  given  in  our  notes  next  week. 

Quite  half  the  school  went  to  their  homes  on 
Seventh-day  for  the  week  end  holiday,  and  the 
meeting  on  First-day  morning,  which  usually 
numbers  230,  was  attended  by  about  100.  Chas.  H. 
Jones,  of  Amesbury,  Mass.,  who  with  his  wife  are 
visiting  their  son,  spoke  impressively  in  the  meeting. 
In  the  boys'  collection  Davis  H.  Forsythe  read  a 
short  sketch  of  Samuel  Emlen  and  Wm.  B  Harvey 
read  to  the  girls  in  the  Superintendent's  parlor  an 
account  of  Nicholas  Wain. 

Correspondence. 

409  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Second  Month  17,  1913. 
Edwin  P.  Sellew,  Editor  The  Friend: 

Dear  Friend: — In  response  to  appeal  of  Isaac 
Sharp  and  Edmund  Wright  Brooks  on  behalf  of 
non-combatant  Balkan  sufferers  inserted  in  issue 
of  First  Month  23rd,  I  have  received  contributions 
amounting  to  Four  Hundred  Dollars.  Inasmuch  as 
the  fighting  has  again  been  resumed,  the  suffering 
incident  thereto  continues.  This  increased  need 
for  aid  will,  doubtless,  appeal  to  others  who  will 
also  desire  to  forward  contributions  to  the  fund. 
I  shall  delay  remitting  for  awhile  that  such  may  be 
included. 

Thy  friend,  John  Way. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Audu- 
bon Society  and  the  Friends  of  Birds  in  Penn- 
sylvania:— Senate  Bill  No.  46  has  been  introduced 
by  Senator  Enos  M.  Jones,  at  the  request  of  the 
Audubon  Society  to  amend  the  non-game  bird 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  in  such  a  manner  as  to  place 
them  on  a  par  with  the  advanced  and  effective  laws 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

As  the  Pennsylvania  law  now  stands,  Philadelphia 
is  made  a  market  for  the  inhuman  traffic  in  aigrettes 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  the  wholesale 
plumage  dealers  of  New  York  City  who  seized 
the  Philadelphia  market,  even  reach  out  from  there 
by  mail  for  business  into  the  far  States  of  California 
and  Oregon  where  the  traffic  is  prohibited.  More- 
over, under  the  present  laws,  many  of  Pennsylvania's 
valuable  birds  are  left  inadequately  protected. 

In  the  interest  of  the  protection  of  bird  life,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
interests,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
people  of  Pennsylvania;  it  is  imperative  that  the 
changes  incorporated  in  Senate  Bill  No.  46  should 
become  the  law.  Against  these  changes  there  is 
no  one  arrayed  save  the  few  milliners  who  serve 
their  own  selfish  interests  and  those  who  have  been 
duped  by  the  milliners'  misrepresentations. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  you  use  immediately 
your  whole  influence  in  behalf  of  this  measure  both 
by  writing  to  your  Senator  and  members  of  the 
Assembly  and  by  influencing  your  friends  to  do 
likewise,  urging  your  legislators  to  vote  and  work 
in  behalf  of  this  measure.  The  milliners  will  fight 
it  with  their  utmost  strength  and  those  who  are 
not  active  in  its  behalf  are  not  true  friends  of  bird 
life. 

Please  act  at  once  and  continue  to  co-operate  with 
us  until  the  fight  is  won. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Witmer  Stone,  President. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — An  act  has  recently  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  shipment  of  intoxicating  •  liquor  from  a 
State  where  liquor  selling  is  legal  into  a  State  where 
liquor  selling  is  illegal. 

It  is  announced  that  discovering  that  low,  wet 
lands,  virtually  impossible  of  cultivation,  can  be 
used  for  the  successful  growing  of  basket  willow, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  it  will 
be  ready  next  month  to  fill  applications  from  "farm- 
ers and  others"  for  basket  willow  cuttings  grown 
on  its  experimental  farm  at  Arlington,  Va.  Not  to 
exceed  100  cuttings  will  be  given  each  applicant. 
Recipients  will  be  compelled  to  make  a  report  on 
the  treatment  and  results. 

Reports  received  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Martin  say  that  the  fruit  trees  were  not 
damaged  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  recent 
cold  weather. 

A  despatch  of  the  13th  inst.  from  Charlestown, 
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in  West  Virginia,  stated:  "A  series  of  important 
developments  marked  the  coal  strike  situation 
to-day.  In  the  coal  fields  under  martial  law,  25 
miles  from  here,  the  militia  was  using  stringent 
measures  to  stamp  out  violence,  while  in  this  city 
it  became  necessary  to  sound  a  riot  call  to  curb  a 
demonstration  started  in  the  State  building." 

It  was  stated  from  New  York  city  on  the  10th 
inst.:  "Mayor  Gaynor  to-day  authorized  the  great- 
est spring  housecleaning  ever  undertaken  by  an 
American  city.  The  plan  was  suggested  by  Health 
Commissioner  Lederle,  who  recommended  that  the 
job  be  done  'on  a  scale  never  before  attempted.' 
All  city  departments  will  co-operate  to  remove 
rubbish  and  dirt,  clean  cellars,  roofs,  yards,  vacant 
lots,  catch  basins  and  aU  streets.  The  crusade  also 
contemplates  minimizing  nuisances  from  smoke  and 
cinders  and  offensive  odors  and  a  fight  against  flies 
and  mosquitos  by  eliminating  breeding  places." 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  11th  says: 
"A  poll  of  the  Senate  upon  woman  suffrage  made  by 
the  Public  Ledger  to-day  indicates  that  when  this 
resolution  comes  to  a  vote  it  will  encounter  a  close 
contest.  The  predominating  sentiment  is  ap- 
parently opposed  to  submitting  the  resolution,  but 
the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  hope  by  the 
campaign  that  they  will  wage  throughout  the  State 
in  the  next  few  days  to  obtain  a  majority." 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Kansas  has 
passed  the  nine-hour  day  and  minimum  wage  for 
women  bills.  It  prohibits  any  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishment,  packing  house,  laundry, 
hotel  or  restaurant,  telephone  or  telegraph  company 
employing  more  than  five  persons  from  keeping 
employes  on  duty  more  than  54  hours  a  week.  The 
only  exemption  is  in  the  case  of  trained  nurses 
who  are  receiving  a  salary  of  more  than  $15  a  week 
and  domestic  servants.  The  bill  also  provides  seats 
be  supplied  to  all  women  employes." 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  most  wonderful  caves 
in  the  world  has  been  found  in  southern  Arizona. 
Unnamed,  incompletely  explored  and  almost  un- 
known is  the  vast  cavern.  The  cave  lies  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Hunchua  Mountains,  about  forty 
miles  northwest  of  Nogales,  Santa  Cruce  County. 
Exploring  parties  have  entered  and  spent  days  inside, 
but  none  has  ever  discovered  the  end.  They  re- 
port passageways,  rooms  and  chambers  innumerable, 
some  enormous  in  size.  One  room  has  a  level  and 
smooth  floor,  and  others  have  unfathomable  pits 
and  chasms. 

It  is  stated  that  if  conditions  continue  to  take  the 
same  trend  as  shown  by  the  last  thirteen  months, 
Philadelphia  will  soon  have  a  reputation  as  a  health 
resort  second  to  none  in  the  country.  The  year 
1912  showed  the  lowest  death  rate  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  and  Director  Neff,  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Charities,  has  issued  a  bulletin  to 
the  effect  that  the  first  month  of  this  year  has  beaten 
the  record  of  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
with  an  actual  as  well  as  a  relative  decreased  death 
rate.  Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  had  a  reduced 
mortality  of  seventeen  per  cent.,  the  number  of 
deaths  having  dropped  from  293  to  243. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  12th 
inst.  says:  "The  Turkish  Government  to-day 
formally  requested  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  invite  the 
European  Powers  to  intervene  to  stop  the  BaUcan 
War.  The  request  was  communicated  to  the 
ambassadors  here,  who  transmitted  it  to  their 
respective  Governments.  On  the  13th  it  was 
stated  that  it  is  understood  that  the  ambassadors 
in  London  have  agreed  that  the  Porte's  note  does 
not  form  a  basis  for  intervention  with  a  view  to 
reopening  the  peace  negotiations.  The  Porte  will 
be  notified  to  this  effect." 

Captain  Robert  F.  Scott  and  four  companions, 
who  were  returning  from  an  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole,  perished  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  about  Third 
Month  29th.  It  is  stated  that  this  expedition  was 
the  best  equipped  that  had  ever  been  gathered  for 
such  an  adventure.  It  consisted  of  66  persons — 
officers,  scientists  and  picked  men  from  the  British 
navy.  The  full  diaries  of  Captain  Scott  and  the 
other  members  of  the  polar  party  have  been  re- 
covered intact.  They  have  not  been  opened  and 
will  be  forwarded  to  relatives.  A  despatch  from 
Lyttleton,  New  Zealand,  says:  "The  fixing  of  the 
Pole  by  Captain  Amundsen  and  Captain  Scott 
differed  by  only  a  half  mile,  practically  locating 
the  same  spot.  Captain  Scott's  observations  gave 
latitude  89  degrees  593^  minutes."  The  expedition 
left  England  in  the  Sixth  Month,  1910.  Captain 
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Scott  had  with  him  20  Siberian  ponies,  30  dogs  i 
two  motor  sleds.  The  ponies,  dogs  and  motor  si- 
were  to  be  used  alternately  for  transport  across 
1500  miles  between  the  landing  place  and  the  P( 
Captain  Scott's  main  traveling  party  was  to  con! 
of  16  men  besides  himself,  while  groups  of  f< 
men  each  were  to  return  at  different  stages  of  1 
journey,  leaving  Scott  and  four  others  to  compl 
the  final  dash  to  the  Pole. 

Fighting  has  occurred  in  Mexico  City  It 
stated  the  American  Ambassador,  and  the  Briti 
German  and  Spanish  Ministers  protested  to  Pr< 
dent  Madero  and  General  Diaz,  the  rebel  comma) 
er,  against  the  bombardment  on  the  11th  ins 
because  of  the  peril  to  non-combatants,  but  th 
representations  were  practically  futile.    The  bo 
bardment  lessened  for  a  time,  but  was  resum< 
continuing  until  sunset.    A  despatch  from  Washii 
ton  of  the  12th  says:  "A  day  of  conferences  betwc 
the  President  and  his  advisers  ended  with  t 
understanding  that  should  conditions  in  Mexill 
City  become  so  much  worse  as  to  demand  the  landi  t 
of  American  troops,  he  will  lay  before  both  houi  i 
of  Congress  the  full  facts  of  the  situation  in  a  spec  | 
message."    On  the  14th  it  was  stated  that  af 
six  days  of  desperate  resistance  to  the  revolution!  I 
under  General  Felix  Diaz,  Francisco  Madero  'I 
night  resigned  the  Presidency  of  Mexico.  TB 
announcement  of  the  resignation  is  made  on  t to 
authority  of  the  British  Legation.  Arrangement 
for  the  succession  of  Francisco  de  la  Barra  n 
provisional  President  are  now  being  made  at  til 
British  Legation. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Joseph  Hobson,  Agent,  IrelarJ 
5/-  for  Edward  Bell. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  PhiladJ 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  i 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  faj 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  ea 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wf| 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.  | 


Meetings  Next  Week  (Second  Month  23rd 

Third  Month  1st): 
Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Second  Mon 

25th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Twelfi 
Month  15,  1912,  Ellen  C.  H.  Ogden,  wife  of  Ric 
ard  T.  Ogden  and  daughter  of  Mifflin  and  Elk 
Cadwalader,  of  Ohio.  She  was  a  member  of  Che 
ter,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Mary  E.  Tolerto 

32  North  Union  Avenue,  Salem,  O.,  Tenth  Monl 
28,  1912,  Hannah  C.  Thomas,  in  her  seventy-sixl 
year;  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  and  Particuli 
Meetings  of  Friends. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 


Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Secoi 

Month  23rd,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Secoi 

Month  24th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth  ai 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Second  Month  25t 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Secoi 

Month  25th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Second  Mon 

25th,  at  8  p.  m. 
Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Second  Month  26t 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Secoi 

Month  26th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-da 

Second  Month  26th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fift 

day,  Second  Month  27th,  at  10.30  A.  M. 
Goshen,   at  Malvern,   Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Secoi 

Month  27th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  27t 

at  7  45  p.  m. 
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Special  Training  for  the  Ministry. 

During  all  the  history  of  the  religious 
ociety  of  Friends,  the  most  of  its  members 
ave  been  in  full  accord  with  evangelical 
Christians  of  all  denominations  in  a  full 
elief  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  in  accepting  the  New 
estament  as  the  test  for  judging  both 
dose  doctrines  and  the  practices  which 
gree  with  them.    Those  religious  practices 
/hich   have   distinguished    Friends  from 
thers  were  not  so  much  the  disuse  by  the 
Drmer  of  "sacraments",  altho  this  struck 
t  the  very  heart  of  priestcraft,  as  their 
eneral  manner  of  holding  meetings  for 
/orship  which  grew  out  of  their  clear  con- 
eptions  of  what  constitutes  true  worship 
nd  Gospel  ministry.    Many  then,  as  many 
lo  now,  looked  upon  the  ministry  as  a 
'profession",  classing  it  with  the  professions 
»f  teaching,  law  and  medicine,  for  which  a 
■pecial  course  of  study  and  training  were 
lecessary.    George   Fox,   however,  wrote 
n  his  Journal:  "The  Lord  opened  unto 
ne, '  that  being  bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
jvas  not  enough  to  fit  and  qualify  men  to 
3e  ministers  of  Christ';  and  I  wondered  at 
t,  because  it  is  the  common  belief  of  people", 
rhis  statement,   so   carefully  expressed, 
annot  be  rightly  construed  to  be  a  plea 
or  ignorance  or  illiteracy.    He  does  not 
ay  that  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  education 
jnfitted  or  disqualified  a  man  to  be  a  min- 
ster of  Christ.    He  is  only  saying  what 
riany  who  are  not  Friends  have  come  to 
icknowledge,  at  least  in  theory,  that  such  a 
•-ourse  of  training  and  study  is  not  alone 
efficient  to  "fit  and  qualify"— something 
:lse  is  essential.    It  is  a  statement  which 


profession,  and  hence  one  which  requires 
spiritual  qualifications  as  well  as,  or  more 
than,  intellectual. 

Are  present-day  Friends  in  any  danger 
of  receding  from  this  position?  In  theory, 
no;  in  practice,  yes!  The  correct  theory 
on  this  subject  has  long  been  held  by  most 
of  the  larger  denominations,  and  in  some 
instances  their  practice  has  corresponded 
to  the  theory.  The  necessity  for  a  Divine 
call  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  almost 
universally  recognized.  The  point  of  di- 
vergence is  at  the  questions:  "Are  illiterate 
persons  ever  called?"  and  "if  called,  must 
they  not  pursue  a  course  of  study  before 
preaching?"  In  answering  these,  many 
if  not  most  would  say  no  to  the  first,  and 
yes  to  the  second. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  "call",  a  course  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  had  been  needful 
"to  fit  and  qualify  men  to  be  ministers  of 
Christ",  then  George  Fox  and  many  of  his 
co-laborers  were  not  such  ministers.  Among 
them,  it  is  true,  were  "University"  men 
whose  education  did  not  disqualify  them 
for  usefulness  any  more  than  the  lack  of 
it  disqualified  the  others.  The  history  of 
our  Society  during  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  has  shown  instances  not  a  few  of 
persons  whose  literary  education  was  very 
limited,  and,  in  some  instances,  whose 
mental  capacity  was  small,  who  were  never- 
theless so  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to 
enable  them  to  speak  and  pray  in  religious 
meetings  not  only  intelligibly,  but  also  to 
the  comfort  and  edification  of  those  present. 

It  is  not  from  a  desire  to  criticize,  but  from 
a  sense  of  duty  to  raise  a  warning  voice, 
that  the  writer  is  constrained  to  call  at- 
tention to  three  items  which  have  appeared 
recently  in  a  Friendly  exchange.  The 
Committee  of  the  Five  Years  Meeting  on 
Worship  and  Pastoral  Care  recommended, 
in  their  report  which  was  adopted:  "That 
the  highest  possible  standard  be  maintained 
in  the  recording  of  ministers.  This  has 
to  do  not  only  with  their  spiritual  life,  but 
with  their  educational  qualifications.  The 
case  should  be  an  exceptional  one  if  an  un- 
educated and  untrained  person  is  recorded 
as  a  minister." 

The  second  item  is  as  follows:  "  Something 
like  a  dozen  young  Friends  are  attending 


mplied  that  the  ministry  is  but  a  Divine  call- 

ng  to  a  spiritual  work,  not  a  mere  human  |  the    Hartford^  (Connecticut)  Theological 


Seminary.  The  management  is  so  pleased 
with  this  demonstration  of  interest  that  it 
is  rumored  they  are  talking  about  establish- 
ing a  Chair  of  Quaker  Instruction.  It  is 
time  our  own  denomination  was  busy  in 
providing  similar  instruction  in  our  own 
institutions." 

The  last  of  these  items  was  headed  "An 
Important  Conference"  and  states  that 
representatives  from  two  western  Yearly 
Meetings  recently  gathered — "After  an  in- 
formal discussion  in  regard  to  the  great 
need  of  the  church  to-day  for  the  best 
trained  and  most  effective  workers,  the 
representatives  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  propositions: 

1.  That  a  course  of  religious  instruction 
be  established  at  Earlham  College,  the  ex- 
tent of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  church  to-day  and  shall  include 
scholastic,  pastoral,  evangelistic,  missionary 
and  teacher  training  and  such  other  subjects 
as  are  needful  for  full,  well-rounded  work- 
manship as  pastors,  evangelists,  religious 
teachers,  missionaries,  etc. 

2.  That  a  preparatory  course  be  arranged 
for  all  our  Academies  giving  religious  in- 
struction, which  shall  prepare  for  and  lead 
up  to  the  aforesaid  college  course. 

3.  That  through  our  Evangelistic  Boards 
we  ask  the  two  Yearly  Meetings  that  they 
require  all  prospective  ministers  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  and  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations, as  a  guarantee  of  intellectual 
qualifications. 

4.  That  the  above  courses  be  arranged 
by  four  representatives  of  the  Earlham 
faculty,  one  from  each  academy  giving  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  two  from  each  of  the 
Evangelistic  Boards  of  the  two  Yearly 
Meetings." 

If  these  quotations  do  not  indicate  that 
some  modern  Friends  feel  "  that  being  bred 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge"  does  "fit  and 
qualify  men  to  be  ministers  of  Christ",  they 
certainly  are  very  suggestive  of  the  feeling 
that  they  are  not  fit  and  qualified  without 
being  thus  "bred".  Theological  seminaries 
or  special  training  for  the  ministry  are 
foreign  to  both  the  spirit  and  polity  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  their  introduction 
cannot  fail  to  be  subversive  of  true  Quaker- 
ism—the principle  of  Divine  guidance  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  outward  expression 
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of  worship.  Many  of  the  "silent  meetings" 
among  Friends,  so  much  decried  by  some, 
may  be  and  perhaps  often  are  very  formal; 
but  they  at  least  afford  a  much  better  op- 
portunity for  spiritual  guidance  and  ex- 
pression than  any  programed,  pastoral 
meeting  possibly  can. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  ignorance  and  il- 
literacy but  rather  a  plea  for  the  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  gifts  of  those  whom 
the  Lord  has  both  called  and  qualified,  but 
who  have  not  had,  nor  can  have,  a  course 
of  training  and  study  which  would  enable 
them  to  pass  the  literary  and  educational 
tests  which  it  is  proposed  to  require.  The 
writer  appreciates  public  prayers  and  com- 
munications which  are  grammatically  correct 
in  form  and  expressed  in  words  well  chosen 
to  convey  the  thought  of  the  speaker;  but 
he  realizes  that  these  are  not  the  essentials 
to  effective  and  true  ministry.  Better 
many  things  shocking  to  aesthetic  ears  and 
eyes  than  a  ministry  that  does  not  minister 
— minister  spiritual  life  as  an  evidence  of 
its  source. 

Many  educated  and  trained  men  have 
been  very  serviceable  to  the  Church,  but 
often  their  education  and  training  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ministry.  Paul  was  a 
man  of  learning,  yet  he  wrote:  "Not  many 
wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  are  called".  Of  himself  he 
said:  "  I  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech 
or  of  wisdom.  .  .  .  My  speech  and  my 
preaching  were  not  in  persuasive  words  of 
wisdom".  (R.  V.)  Christ  chose  for  his 
apostles  men  from  the  common  walks  of  life, 
possibly  because  the  scholars  were  not 
prepared  to  receive  Him.  Peter,  a  Galilaean 
fisherman,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief 
speaker  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  when  about 
three  thousand  were  convinced  and  con- 
verted, and  Peter  and  John  boldly  preached 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  resurrection  before 
the  High  Priest,  rulers,  elders  and  scribes, 
who  "when  they  beheld  the  boldness  of 
Peter  and  John,  and  had  perceived  that 
they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men, 
marvelled".  The  reason  given  by  Paul 
for  the  Lord's  rejecting  the  wise  and  choosing 
the  foolish  is,  "that  no  flesh  should  glory 
before  God". 

The  Divine  school  and  training  for  min- 
isters is  the  best.  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  he  needed 
a  forty  years'  course  on  the  backside  of  the 
desert  to  fit  him  for  the  leadership  to  which 
Jehovah  was  calling  him.  All  true  ministers 
know  something  of  the  training  and  teaching 
which  their  Master  sees  needful  to  "fit  and 
qualify"  them.  In  [the  family,  in  business, 
in  any  place  where  they  are  called  for  ex- 


perience the  Lord  Jesus  has  his  "  Theological 
Seminary",  and^there  he  can  reveal  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  and  the  correct  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  more  certainly  than 
they  can  be  derived  from  a  study  of  "  Greek 
roots". 

When  approaching  the  end  of  this  editori- 
al, the  writer  picked  up  a  copy  of  The 
Christian  of  Boston,  founded  by  H.  L. 
Hastings,  and  saw  in  it  an  article  from  his 
pen  entitled  "The  Manufactured  Minister", 
which  is  excellent  and  to  the  point.  A  few 
sentences  are  here  quoted:  "We  do  not 
complain  that  ministers  are  qualified  to 
preach,  but  we  do  often  complain  that  when 
they  are  not  called,  they  still  undertake  to 
exercise  their  abilities  as  ministers  of  the 
Most  High  God.  .  .  .  We  believe  in 
education,  but  education  is  not  needful 
for  ministers  alone;  all  men  should  have 
education,  that  they  may  truly  develop 
their  capacities  and  abilities.  .  .  .  The 
sacred  oracles  were  delivered  with  the  solemn 
charge,  'Thou  shalt  diligently  teach  them 
to  thy  children';  and  when  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  thus  taught,  persons  are  in  so 
far  fitted  for  whatever  service  God  may 
appoint  them.  We  believe  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  church  in  general  that  it  re- 
quires so  much  special  training  for  students 
of  theology.  A  mother  like  Eunice,  and  a 
grandmother  like  Lois,  with  no  thought  of 
preparing  him  for  ministerial  life,  apparently 
gave  to  young  Timothy  a  far  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God  than  that 
which  many  young  men  derive  from  pro- 
fessors and  theologians  in  a  regular  course 
of  study.  .  .  .  The  primitive  method  of 
theological  instruction  was  in  active  service". 

_______  E.  P.  S. 

The  men  of  New  England  brought  one 
thing  which  has  endured  well,  and  that  was 
the  belief  that  if  you  set  in  motion  a  principle 
founded  on  truth  it  will  go  through.  They 
sturdily  believed  in  the  language  of  one  of 
their  most  eloquent  men  that  an  army  of 
principles  will  penetrate  where  an  army  of 
men  cannot  enter.  The  Rhine  cannot 
stop  it,  or  the  ocean  arrest  its  progress.  It 
will  march  to  the  horizon  of  the  world  and 
will  conquer.  And  the  conquest  is  perman- 
ent.— J.  G.  Blaine. 

Seven  States  Have  Mountains  Above 
13,000  Feet. — There  are  three  States  which 
can  boast  of  mountain  peaks  exceeding 
14,000  feet  in  height  above  sea  level,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  They  are  California,  with  Mount 
Whitney,  14,501  feet — the  highest  mountain 
in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska — 
Colorado,  with  Mount  Massive  and  Mount 
Elbert,  each  14,402  feet;  and  Washington, 
with  Mount  Rainier,  14,363  feet.  Wyoming 
Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Nevada  all  have 
mountain  peaks  exceeding  13,000  feet  in 
height. 


Extracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Mor 

(Continued  from  page  267.) 

Tenth  Month  iyth. — Ishii's  Orphanage 
a  most  unique  undertaking,  and  is  eviden 
being  blessed  and  prospered.  We  left  t 
"Home"  with  a  half  promise  to  see  all 
children  together  in  the  evening,  and  p 
sibly  say  a  few  words  to  them. 

Supper  over,  though  the  night  was  rai 
we  again  sought  the  little  ones  whom 
found  collected  in  the  room  where,  in 
daytime,  they  carry  on  their  matchmaki 
Besides  the  children,  were  a  number  I 
their  friends,  and  in  front  of  the  table  wh» 
we  sat  were  seated  on  the  floor  five  of  I 
larger  boys  each  with  a  bugle  in  his  ha« 
As  the  opening  of  ceremonies  these  gavla 
stirring  blast.  A  Japanese  hymn  followl 
in  which  all  joined,  then  a  portion  of  Sell 
ture,  then  a  prayer  from  Ishii,  and  wewp 
introduced.  In  a  brief  way,  I  referred  o 
the  stories  of  Joseph  and  the  infant  Mo;l 
drawing  the  conclusion  that  our  Heave  y 
Father  cares  tenderly  for  those  who  1(1 
Him,  and  often  through  very  unliky 
means  brings  them  out  of  their  troub  I 
The  same  truth  was  illustrated  by  <| 
family  tradition  concerning  a  Hugueil 
ancestor,  and  the  hen  with  her  eggs.  1 
my  dusky  little  hearers  as  well  as  thl 
"Father  Ishii,"  were  encouraged  to  trl 
that  the  Lord  was  watching  over  them  I 
good,  and  as  they  do  their  parts  faithful! 
He  will  do  his. 

j 8th,  Osaka. — Here  George  Woodhull  vl 
awaiting  our  coming,  and  we  followed  1 
bicycle  to  his  home  in  the  "Foreign  C<| 
cession."    We  now  learned  that  the  nm 
sionaries  of  Osaka  generally  had  been  I 
vited  to  meet  us  in  the  evening.  Sevel 
who  could  not  do  this  called  before  dal 
and  toward  7.30  there  had  come  into  ll 
parlor  some  of  either  sex,  and  various  pi 
suasions.    After  a   chapter  in   the  NI 
Testament  had  been  read,  I  spoke  of  (1 
motive  in  desiring  to  see  them,  the  pleasil 
we  now  felt  in  being  in  their  midst,  (I 
general  impressions  in  visiting,  as  we  hij 
done,  many  missions  in  Japan,  and  1J 
hopefulness  we  felt  for  the  future  of  Chi 
tianity  in  this  country.    One  of  the  Chui 
of  England  mission  now  said  he  regrett 
that  an  engagement  would  make  it  need 
for  him  to  leave  us,  but  that  he  could  r 
do  this  without  expressing  the  comfort  a 
help  he  had  derived  from  the  brethren  w 
had  come  to  us  from  a  distant  land,  and  t 
desire  that,  as  they  pass  from  place  to  pk* 
the  Divine  blessing  might  attend  them  a 
their  labors.    G.  Van  Horn,  a  Cumberla 
Presbyterian,   seemed   especially  gratifi 
and  thankful  for  our  coming  and  after  t 
opportunity  ended,  others  expressed  thi 
unity  with  what  they  had  heard,  sayir 
"  It  was  the  kind  of  plain  talk  they  needt 
but  too  seldom  received."    Apart  from  0 
kind  hosts  and  one  or  two  others,  we  we 
entire  strangers  to  the  company,  so  that  t 
whole  occasion  was  one  of  unlooked  f 
openness  and  satisfaction. 

igth. — We  visited  the  Castle,  one  of  $i 
strongholds  of  the  "Shoguns,"  from  t 
ramparts  of  which  was  a  fine  view  of 
city  and  surrounding  country.  Some  of 
walls  contain  stones  or  rather  rocks  of 
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mense  size,  one  of  them  measuring  about 
forty-eight  by  twenty  feet  and  of  great 
thickness.  Where  these  were  brought  from, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  how,  is  a 
problem  unsolved. 

20th. — We  called  on  the  mother  of  the 
native  pastor,  a  woman  about  middle  life, 
possessing  a  rare  sweetness  of  countenance 
and  a  spirit  that  bespoke  the  "peace" 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  Her  two 
sons  are  in  the  ministry,  and  became  Chris- 
tians while  she  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
New  Faith.  But  now  she  was  rejoicing 
with  them  in  a  common  Saviour,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  mother  to  the  little  Church. 

The  Castle  here  had  been  another  strong- 
hold of  the  Shoguns,  and  a  fierce  battle 
was  fought  in  this  vicinity.  We  rode 
through  a  part  of  the  Castle  grounds,  and 
by  the  present  residence  of  the  last  of  these 
once  powerful  princes.  He  is  a  man  of  near 
fifty,  and  lives  in  voluntary  seclusion  within 
his  still  extensive  estate,  is  seldom  seen 
abroad,  but  seems  fond  of  hunting  and 
fishing  as  pastimes.  His  income  is  ample, 
yet  in  contrast  with  his  former  wealth  and 
grandeur,  the  glory,  humanly  speaking,  has 
evidently  departed  from  the  Shogun. 

22nd,  Yokohama. — Raining  steadily.  At 
the  "  Bible  House"  arranged  for  transferring 
the  box  of  books  for  Sapporo  to  the  steamer. 
Here  also  we  met  pleasantly  Henry  Loomis, 
Secretary  of  the  "American  Bible  Society." 
From  him  we  received  the  information  that 
the  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  nearly 
opposite  the  Bible  House,  and  which  now 
has  a  large  native  congregation,  is  built 
upon  the  spot  where  Commodore  Perry 
held  his  conference,  and  proposed  a  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  in 
1853.  Almost  all  the  large  and  substantial 
buildings  between  this  point  and  the  landing, 
including  the  Post  Office,  Custom  House, 
etc.,  have  been  erected  within  the  last  six 
or  eight  years. 

23rd. — First  day  on  shipboard.  It  has 
been  in  various  ways  an  unsettled  day, 
and  from  our  surroundings  we  should 
scarcely  have  known  that  another  Sabbath 
had  come  and  gone.  It  was  some  satisfac- 
tion, however,  to  have  read  with  Captain 
Brown,  a  chapter  or  two  from  the  New 
Testament  as  we  sat  on  the  deck  together, 
amid  the  hubbub  around  us.  He  remarked 
as  1  thought  with  some  feeling,  that  all  days 
had  to  be  alike  with  them,  referring  to 
himself  and  his  crew. 

26th. — Toward  nine  o'clock  we  had  reach- 
ed Otaru  Bay,  and  soon  transferred  our- 
selves and  belongings  to  the  railroad  station. 
Here  a  young  man  kindly  sent  by  Inazo 
Nitobe  to  care  for  us,  gave  us  substantial 
help  on  the  way  to  Sapporo,  which  we  were 
glad  to  reach,  and  to  find  Inazo  himself 
awaiting  our  coming.  A  few  minutes'  walk 
by  broad  streets  with  straggling  houses, 
brought  us  to  his  modest  home.  Having 
seen  its  photograph,  1  was  not  unprepared 
for  its  general  style  and  surroundings. 
Within,  everything  was  simple  but  com- 
fortable, as  compared  with  the  dwellings  we 
had  grown  accustomed  to  in  Japan,  lnazo's 
well-stored  library,  writing  table,  and  a 
comfortable  fire  were  quite  cheery,  but  as 
I  glanced  at  two  good  photos  of  the  dear 


Mary,  now  so  far  away,  and  thought  of  all 
that  was  signified  by  her  absence,  a  line 
of  sad  thoughts  could  not  fail  to  be  suggest- 
ed. We  shall  miss  her  continually;  but 
late  cheering  accounts  from  Philadelphia 
give  hopes  for  her  steady  improvement, 
and  return  ere  very  long  to  the  scene  of 
her  usefulness  here.  With  the  help  of 
Mary's  late  nurse,  I  to  San,  a  clever  young 
woman  from  the  Nurses'  Training  School 
at  Kyoto,  the  house-keeping  is  faithfully 
looked  after,  and  in  every  way  we  are  made 
most  comfortable.  After  resting  awhile  in 
the  afternoon,  we  called  with  Inazo  on  their 
near  neighbors,  Arthur  Brigham  and  his 
wife.  The  former  is  Professor  of  Agriculture 
in  the  college  and  seems  a  wide-awake  New 
England  man,  and  with  his  modest,  pleasing 
companion,  bright  little  boy  Reuben,  and 
the  infant  Ruth,  their  cozy,  well-ordered 
house  presented  a  pretty  picture  of  what 
domestic  life  in  Sapporo  may  be.  Several 
called  on  us  in  the  evening,  among  them 
Masatake  Shima,  an  unassuming  goodly 
man,  who  is  the  recognized  minister  of  the 
Independent  Church  here.  This  we  under- 
stand grew  out  of  the  labors  of  William  S. 
Clark  who  was  sent  from  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
of  which  he  was  President.  At  the  request 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  he  assumed 
this  position  in  1876.  His  advice  and 
assistance  were  largely  used  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agricultural  College  here, 
of  which  he  also  was  the  first  President. 
While  these  were  highly  valuable  at  the 
time,  his  efforts  to  impress  upon  his  pupils 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  scarcely  less 
so.  Among  these  results  were  the  con- 
version, as  it  is  said,  of  one  or  more  of  the 
first  classes,  and  an  impression  in  favor  of 
Christianity  upon  the  whole  school  which 
was  quite  pronounced.  A  little  band  of 
Christians  was  thus  gathered  at  Sapporo, 
without  any  organized  missionary  effort, 
and  when  Professor  Clark  left  them  to 
return  to  the  States,  they  continued  to 
meet  together  for  Divine  worship  in  a  very 
simple  way. 

29th. — In  the  evening  we  met  by  invitation 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  Independent  Church 
Building.  The  weather  was  wet,  and  gath- 
erings for  various  purposes  were  being  held 
in  the  town,  but  there  came  together  prob- 
ably 125,  mostly  students  from  the  schools, 
and,  after  a  few  introductory  remarks  by 
our  friend  Inazo  Nitobe,  1  spoke  to  them 
at  some  length  upon  the  important  position 
which  young  men  hold  in  any  community, 
and  especially  in  Japan  at  the  present  time; 
the  many  advantages  they  possessed  through 
the  instruction  they  were  now  receiving, 
as  compared  with  their  fathers;  the  import- 
ant change  that  also  had  come  to  their 
country,  since  intercourse  had  been  opened 
with  western  nations.  But  with  these 
changes  had  come  new  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions which  are  being  placed  before  young 
men  in  many  attractive  shapes,  and  it  will 
often  need  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  to  see 
■  wherein  the  error  and  dangers  lie.  What 
they  read,  therefore,  they  must  very  care- 
fully consider,  before  reaching  a  conclusion 
upon  the  merits  of  a  book,  for  there  is  much 
erroneous  teaching  often  put  forth  under 


very  plausible  arguments.  I  would  have 
them  especially  beware  of  a  class  of  writings 
which  were  now  coming  to  them  from  my 
own  and  other  countries,  whose  tendency 
is  to  undermine  the  belief  in  an  Almighty 
Being,  who  created  the  world  and  upholds 
it  by  his  power,  who  is  full  of  love  toward 
his  creature  man,  and  who  has  a  right  to 
look  for  love  and  reverence  and  service 
from  him  in  return.  Books  of  this  character, 
and  those  which  tend  to  lower  the  standard 
of  morality  and  virtue,  have  been  well  called 
"printed  poison"  I  trusted  they  would 
quickly  turn  away  from  all  these,  for  they 
are  full  of  hidden  danger.  What  the  young 
men  of  Japan  need  is  to  watch  carefully 
what  is  passing  around  them,  and  not 
hastily  fall  in  with  what  seems  new  and 
strange.  The  important  position  which 
their  own  government  has  assigned  to  the 
family  in  its  relation  to  the  community  and 
the  state,  was  commended,  and  this  we 
must  believe  is  in  harmony  with  the  Divine 
plan.  Everything,  therefore,  that  goes  to 
make  the  home  the  abode  of  domestic  love, 
purity  and  happiness  should  be  carefully, 
cherished,  while  all  that  is  low  and  sensual 
must  be  watched  against  and  kept  out. 
The  family  is  made  up,  however,  of  individu- 
als, and  each  is  to  fill  faithfully  his  or  her 
proper  place,  if  the  family  life  is  to  reach 
its  full  measure  of  service.  The  responsibili- 
ty always  rests  upon  the  individual  not 
only  as  to  the  home,  but  the  community 
of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  the  government 
of  which  he  is  a  subject.  The  true  strength 
of  the  nation  consists  mainly  in  the  virtue 
of  the  men  and  women  who  compose  it  and 
not  in  the  number  of  its  soldiers,  or  the 
ships  of  war  which  it  may  own. 

31st. — With  Inazo  Nitobe,  we  left  early 
for  Ichikishiri,  near  which  is  one  of  the  four 
prisons  of  the  Hokkaido.  As  we  pursued 
our  way,  our  companion  told  us  that  a  man 
in  high  position  with  the  government  was 
on  the  train,  the  vice  Admiral  and  Viscount 
Enomotto  Takiaki,  and  said  he  would  like 
to  introduce  us.  Such  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  of  their  representative  men  we 
might  not  have  again,  and  at  the  next  stop 
we  passed  into  the  first-class  car,  where  we 
found  a  genial  looking  man  of  fifty-six  with 
a  quick  intelligent  eye,  and  scarcely  of 
average  height  for  a  Japanese.  He  received 
us  politely,  with  some  reserved  dignity, 
but  upon  learning  we  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  somewhat  of  our  errand,  entered 
quite  freejy  into  general  conversation.  It 
was  scarcely  proper  for  us  long  to  intrude 
ourselves,  and  we  returned  to  our  former 
seats,  to  hear  the  following  narrative. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1868,  Enomotto 
Takiaki  had  been  a  personal  friend  and 
active  supporter  of  the  Shogun.  In  the 
conflict  which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of 
the  latter,  Enomotto  threw  his  forces  into 
the  fortifications  at  Hakodate  but  after 
stubborn  resistance,  he  was  driven  to  a 
surrender  which  terminated  the  conflict. 
The  Shogun  was  permitted  to  retire,  under 
certain  conditions  to  a  limited  estate,  but 
the  leader  of  the  campaign  was  regarded 
as  a  rebel,  and  sentenced  to  death.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  the  victorious  com- 
mander of  the  Imperial  troops  earnestly 
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besought  the  Emperor  that  he  would  spare 
a  life  too  valuable  to  be  thus  sacrificed, 
urging  that  such  abilities  as  he  possessed, 
would  be  greatly  needed  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  government.  Such  a  plea  was 
wisely  heeded,  and  Enomotto  rose  rapidly 
in  the  Imperial  favor.  For  some  years  he 
was  "Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  later 
he  was  appointed  "Vice  Admiral  of  the 
Navy,"  with  the  title  of  Viscount  and  is 
now  Privy  Councillor  to  the  Emperor. 

Among  the  methods  taken  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Hakkaids,  has  been  the 
establishment  of  military  colonies,  in  various 
parts  where  five  acres  of  land,  a  house,  and 
seed  and  farming  implements,  are  allotted 
free  of  cost  to  men  with  families,  on  con- 
dition that  they  perform  military  duty  for 
a  short  period  each  year,  and  are  held  liable 
to  active  field  service,  until  the  age  of  forty- 
five.  The  general  term  of  military  service 
for  all  classes,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  years,  following  in 
most  respects  the  German  system. 

Eleventh  Month  4th. — A  smooth  sea  and 
-good  night's  rest  brought  us  to  land  by  early 
morning.  Knowing  we  should  have  to 
spend  nearly  two  days  and  a  night  on  the 
road  to  Tokyo,  a  first-class  car  seemed  not 
an  unwarrantable  luxury,  and  upon  estab- 
lishing ourselves  in  the  only  one  of  the 
train,  who  should  presently  enter  but  our 
old  fellow  traveller  the  Viscount  Enomotto 
and  unattended,  as  he  had  not  been  on  other 
occasions.  After  one  of  our  chats,  he  said 
in  a  confidential  way,  "Will  you  allow  me 
to  ask  you  one  question?  I  have  noticed 
that  you  and  your  friend  do  not  take  off 
your  hats  when  you  speak  to  others,  and  1 
have  wondered  what  is  the  reason."  In  a 
few  words,  I  endeavored  to  explain  our 
position,  telling  him  we  belonged  to  a  body 
of  Christians  called  "  Friends"  or  "Quakers." 
That  we  meant  no  disrespect  to  others 
by  doing  as  we  did,  but  showed  our  regard 
in  other  ways  than  by  taking  off  our  hats. 
That  is  a  mark  of  honor  we  reserve  for  the 
-  Almighty.  He  replied  in  his  quick  way, 
"1  see!  I  see!  but  it  is  very  peculiar!  The 
Japanese,"  he  continued,  "you  know,  are 
so  very  polite — 1  sometimes  think  they  are 
too  polite."  I  followed  up  the  thought  by 
some  remarks  on  true  politeness,  and  the 
source  from  which  it  springs;  then  going 
back  to  William  Penn  1  told  him  that  he 
was  one  of  our  first  "Quakers,"  and  suffered 
much  for  his  views  about  this  matter  of  the 
hat,  but  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  do  as  he 
did,  and  bear  meekly  the  consequences. 
With  animation  he  exclaimed,  "  1  never 
knew  he  was  a  Quaker,  though  I  knew  he 
was  a  great  man." 

THE  UPPER  AIR. 

Far  down  amid  the  sea-weed's  tangled  snare 
For  goodly  pearls  the  diver  makes  his  quest — 
Fair  treasures  of  the  sea,  he  seeks  the  best, 
Nor  any  effort  in  his  work  doth  spare. 
The  scenes  may  please  him  not — his  work  is  there. 
The  world  that  lies  above  with  home  is  blessed, 
He  knows  that  after  toil  comes  well-earned  rest; 
And  all  the  while  he  breathes  the  upper  air. 
E'en  so  in  life's  dark  sea  we  find  our  place, 
About  are  baffling  currents,  weeds  of  sin; 
God  puts  us  here,  so  dwelling  in  his  love 
We  look  for  precious  jewels.    By  his  grace 
Some  day  to  home  and  rest  we'll  enter  in, 
Yet  while  we  toil  our  life  is  from  above. 
—Bessie  Estelle  Harvey,  in  The  Christian. 


Behind  the  Bars. 

(Concluded  from  page  271.) 

It  is  not  a  grateful  thought,  when  one  is 
trying  to  recover  one's  place  in  the  world, 
that,  no  matter  how  decently  behaved  one 
may  be,  his  features  and  physical  charac- 
teristics are  forever  a  part  of  the  State's 
record  of  its  malefactors.  Yet  there  is  com- 
fort in  the  knowledge  that  that  fact  does  not 
make  one  a  scoundrel,  any  more  than  the 
absence  of  some  faces  therefrom  which 
should  be  there  makes  them  good  men. 

The  next  day  a  pleasanter  experience  was 
mine,  for  some  groceries  I  had  ordered  came, 
and  I  was  called  to  the  "  box  office,"  as  it  is 
termed,  to  get  them.  This  is  an  interesting 
place,  for  here  all  mail  for  and  all  mail  from 
the  prisoners  is  examined,  each  man  being 
required  to  sign  an  authorization  for  such 
examination  to  avoid  any  controversy  with 
the  United  States  Post-Office  Department. 
Here,  too,  all  supplies  bought  with  the  pri- 
vate funds  of  the  prisoners  are  delivered. 
During  his  first  year  a  prisoner  may  pur- 
chase three  dollars'  worth  of  eatables  every 
other  month;  thereafter  he  may  purchase 
that  quantity  each  month.  In  July,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  because  of  the  holidays 
occurring  in  those  months,  he  may  spend  an 
additional  dollar. 

When  the  voucher  was  handed  me  to  sign 
in  receipt  for  the  price  of  my  groceries,  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  I  had  a  num- 
ber. No  more  ridiculous  statement  appears 
in  the  press  than  that  a  man  in  prison  is 
known  by  his  number  and  not  by  his  name. 
The  numbers  are  serial;  those  at  Sing  Sing 
are  now  over  60,000,  those  at  Auburn  over 
31,000  and  those  at  Clinton  over  10,000. 
Imagine  how  cumbersome  it  would  be  to 
employ  such  numbers  as  names!  The  guards 
would  be  candidates  for  a  madhouse  if  such 
a  task  was  theirs.  John  Jones  remains  John 
Jones  throughout  his  prison  experience,  and 
only  knows  he  has  a  number  when  he  has 
business  with  the  administration  officers, 
when  the  number  is  used,  in  addition  to  the 
name,  as  a  further  means  of  identification. 

The  days  jogged  on,  each  like  its  prede- 
cessor. At  first  they  went  slowly,  but  once 
accustomed  to  the  routine,  and  with  one's 
time  occupied,  it  was  surprising  how  they 
flew.  This  seems  incredible,  but  it  was 
strictly  true  in  my  case  at  least. 

Sundays  constituted  a  most  unwelcome 
break.  The  familiar  words  of  the  old  hymn, 
"Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up  and 
Sabbaths  have  no  end,"  are  terrifying  to  the 
prison  inmate  after  he  has  spent  one  or  two 
of  them  behind  those  forbidding  walls.  At 
the  regular  hour  the  men  are  released  from 
their  cells  and  take  a  brief  walk  in  the  yard, 
followed,  as  on  week  days,  by  breakfast. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  a  mass  is  solemn- 
ized for  Catholics  by  a  Catholic  priest.  The 
Protestant  service,  conducted  by  the  chap- 
lain, immediately  follows.  Many  men  attend 
both  services,  for  a  reason  which  will  pres- 
ently appear.  An  orchestra,  composed  of 
inmates,  plays  as  the  men  file  into  the  chapel. 
When  all  are  seated,  the  guards  station 
themselves  about  the  room,  ten  feet  apart, 
the  chaplain  enters,  passes  swiftly  up  the 
middle  aisle  and  to  the  platform.  Divine 
service  with  an  armed  guard  at  one's  elbow 


is  not  particularly  comforting,  yet  it  is  fa 
preferable  to  a  cell.  When  the  second  servicl 
is  over,  the  men  march  out  and  to  the  celt 
houses,  being  handed  a  light  cold  lunch  aU 
they  pass,  which  they  carry  to  their  cells.  l| 
is  only  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  thj 
men  will  not  leave  their  cells  again  until  th II 
following  morning.  Is  it  any  wonder  thai 
they  flock  to  church  to  escape  for  an  hou  1 
confinement  in  a  place  only  seven  by  thre  1 
and  a  third?  Occasionally  real  treats  ail 
theirs  at  the  services.  Some  eminent  clergj | 
man  or  accomplished  singer  will  give  his  c| 
her  talent  to  cheer  the  shut-ins.  No  man  cl 
woman  who  ever  so  served  has  failed  of  a 
enthusiastic  thank  you,  uttered  in  the  onll 
possible  way  the  men  can,  by  tremendoil 
applause,  which  is  never  checked  by  those  i ji 
authority. 

On  holidays  a  still  greater  effort  is  made  t  j 
make  the  day  enjoyable.  For  this  whateve 
shows  are  in  town  are  relied  upon  to  furnis 
an  entertainment.  To  the  credit  of  the  ger 
erous-hearted  dramatic  profession  let  it  b 
recorded  that  they  never  fail  to  voluntee 
though  it  involve  them  in  both  trouble  an| 
expense. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  executio 
which  took  place  after  my  incarceratioi 
The  culprit  was  a  young  fellow  who  W2 
guilty  beyond  a  doubt,  but  that  fact  mac 
the  event  none  the  less  terrible.  1  saw  tr 
heartbroken  mother  as  she  was  led  away  b 
her  other  children  from  the  last  sad  goo( 
bye.  I  saw  the  young  man  himself  as  he  w< 
taking  his  final  bath,  the  State  being  dete 
mined  that  he  should  be  clean  before  beir 
slain.  Then,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  tr 
lights  in  the  cells  were  extinguished  while  a 
the  electric  power  was  turned  toward  tr 
dreadful  chair,  in  a  final  test  to  determine 
all  was  in  order  for  the  tragedy  of  the  mo 
row.  Monday  morning  came.  Itwasalitt 
after  six.  I  lay  awake  on  my  bed,  knowirl 
that  over  yonder,  hardly  a  hundred  yanl 
away,  a  boy  was  waiting  to  die.  Then  tl 
hall  lights  grew  dim,  and  every  one  of  tl 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners  awake — and  fill 
were  not —  knew  that  the  spirit  of  the  lad  ha 
gone  out  into  the  unknown.  Daylight  cam 
and  while  the  men  yet  marched  about  tl 
yard  the  undertaker's  wagon  came,  tl 
wicker  casket  was  taken  into  the  deatl 
house,  to  be  borne  forth  a  little  later  with  a 
that  was  mortal  of  the  boy  of  three  hou: 
before.  Thus  the  State  teaches  the  sacrec 
ness  of  human  life.  If  the  old  vindictive  coc 
must  still  be  the  law  of  New  York,  in  pity 
name  let  the  executions  be  held  where  the 
will  not  be  a  lesson  in  brutality  to  fiftee 
hundred  caged  men. 

One  day,  shortly  after  I  was  assigned  m 
shop,  1  spoke  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  to 
man,  over  forty  years  of  age,  who  worke 
near  me,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  him  as 
me  where  Cleveland  was.  I  could  scarce! 
believe  that  one  who  looked  so  intelligei 
could  be  so  ignorant.  I  resolved  then  tha 
of  all  work  in  prison,  I  should  most  like  1 
teach.  So  I  made  an  application  for  a  po' 
tion  in  the  prison  school.  The  follow' 
week  the  guard  told  me  to  get  my  things,  a 
I  was  transferred  to  the  school-house.  I 
has  seven  class-rooms,  an  office  for  the  hea 
teacher,  who  is  a  citizen,  and  one  for  the  fw 
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guards  stationed  there.  It  also  has  a  library 
of  two  thousand  volumes,  which  is  distinct 
from  the  prison  library.  Its  books  are 
selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as 
they  progress,  and  it  is  none  too  large  for 
the  use  of  the  five  hundred  men  enrolled  as 
students. 

School  begins  at  nine  in  the  morning,  with 
classes  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  in 
each  of  the  class-rooms.  They  stay  an  hour, 
and  then  return  to  their  shops  in  charge  of  a 
guard.  Each  man  has  only  one  hour's  in- 
struction a  day,  so  he  must  study  at  night  in 
his  cell  if  he  wishes  to  progress.  After  being 
enrolled  as  a  teacher  I  was  assigned  to  a 
room  to  observe  the  methods  of  the  teacher 
at  work,  who  was,  as  are  all  the  teachers 
save  the  one  in  charge  of  the  whole  school,  a 
prisoner  like  myself.  The  class  was  doing 
first-grade  work,  and  was  made  up  of  Ameri- 
cans, Irish,  Germans,  Italians  and  Poles. 
They  varied  in  age  from  eighteen  to  fifty. 
It  was  pathetic  indeed  to  see  those  full- 
grown  men,  some  of  them  gray-haired,  striv- 
ing to  read  such  sentences  as  "  I  am  a  man," 
"  I  see  a  cat,"  or  "This  is  my  hand."  After 
this  each  man  was  sent  to  the  blackboard, 
the  teacher  would  dictate  some  simple  word, 
and  the  pupil  would  try  to  form  it  with 
chalk. 

After  four  days  of  observation  I  was  given 
a  class  to  teach.  I  found  that  the  men  were 
eager  to  learn,  and  that  they  would  behave 
as  well  as  pupils  in  any  outside  school. 
True,  on  one  occasion,  an  Italian  refused  to 
recite,  and,  when  I  insisted,  came  for  me 
with  the  expressed  determination  of  cutting 
my  heart  out,  but  that  is  the  only  instance 
of  a  serious  outbreak  that  I  now  recall.  Even 
those  who  came  to  the  school  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  escape  for  an  hour  the 
rigor  of  the  shop  were  susceptible  to  per- 
suasion, and  often  became  bright  pupils.  An 
appeal  to  their  sense  of  fair-play,  amazing  as 
the  fact  may  appear  to  those  whose  knowl- 
edge of  misdoers  is  gleaned  from  the  daily 
press,  was  nearly  always  effective,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  were  so  glad  of  the 
chance  to  be  helped  to  knowledge  that  they 
needed  no  urging. 

Having  been  successful  with  the  lower 
grades,  I  was  given  complete  charge  of  the 
higher  ones.  These  are  easier  to  teach. 
Not  only  are  the  men  more  intelligent,  but 
their  attendance  is  not  compulsory,  as  it  is 
upon  all  those  who  have  not  completed  the 
sixth  grade  or  its  equivalent  in  the  free  world. 
These  higher-grade  men  are  put  on  their 
honor;  no  blue-coated  guard  stands  over 
them.  They  have  such  studies  as  history, 
civics  and  debating,  in  addition  to  the  more 
common  ones.  Debating  was  introduced  to 
create  interest  in  and  to  teach  fairness  of 
opinion  on  public  questions.  In  this  aim  it 
has  been  singularly  successful. 

I  taught  school  for  many  months.  During 
that  time  I  found  that  all  the  teachers,  even 
though  they  were  prisoners,  were  greatly 
interested  in  their  work.  As  a  result  the 
school  is  a  powerful  factor  in  imparting 
information.  A  foreigner  can,  if  he  will, 
secure  a  common  school  education  and  come 
forth  a  better  man  than  when  he  went  to 
prison.  The  world  has  at  last  come  to  the 
just  conclusion  that  ignorance  begets  crime. 


After  some  time  I  was  changed  to  another 
occupation.  In  the  offices  of  administra- 
tion much  of  the  clerical  work  is  done  by 
inmates.  This  work  is,  of  course,  especially 
agreeable  in  every  way.  1 1  is  a  great  economy 
for  the  State,  too.  Many  highly  competent 
men  go  wrong,  and  are  imprisoned.  Their 
services  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a  day  and  board 
make  unnecessary  the  hiring  of  many  clerks. 
A  competent  office  man  whose  moral  sense 
is  not  so  blunted  but  that  he  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do  careful  work  is  sure  of  excellent 
treatment.  Naturally  these  places  are  the 
prizes  of  the  prison.  To  gain  one  of  them 
is  to  be  envied  by  one's  fellows.  So  I  was 
a  happy  man  indeed  when  I  learned  that  I 
had  been  appointed.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
prisoner  working  in  one  of  the  offices  to 
realize  that  he  is  in  confinement.  His  imme- 
diate superiors  treat  him  with  perfect  cour- 
tesy, he  has  complete  freedom  of  intercourse 
with  those  with  whom  he  works,  and  a  pass 
that  will  take  him  anywhere  he  needs  to  go 
within  the  prison  enclosure.  It  may  be  won- 
dered if  such  treatment  does  not  tend  to 
impair  the  salutary  lesson  the  man  was  sent 
to  prison  to  learn.  So  far  from  that,  I  be- 
lieve the  precise  opposite  to  be  true.  Latent 
in  any  man  not  hopelessly  bereft  of  decency 
is  a  good  impulse  which,  rightly  guided,  will 
again  make  a  man  of  him.  In  evidence  of 
this  fact  let  me  say  that  it  was  the  proud 
record  of  my  chief  that  no  man  who  had  ever 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  his  office  had  ever  again 
violated  the  law.  Tasks  in  which  a  man  for 
a  few  hours  each  day  may  forget  that  he  is  a 
prisoner,  inspire  him  to  look  forward  with 
hope  and  courage  to  the  fight  that  lies  ahead 
when  he  leaves  prison.  The  hardest  penalty 
the  misdoer  pays  he  pays  after  he  is  released. 
The  haunting  spectre  of  his  prison  experi- 
ence is  with  him  constantly.  He  has  the 
certain  knowledge  that,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, his  fellow-men  will  shun  him,  not 
because  he  did  wrong,  but  because  he  has 
been  to  prison.  Anything  that  will  help  to 
stiffen  the  man  for  that  fight,  that  will  make 
him  look  the  world  in  the  face  without  flinch- 
ing, is  an  invaluable  service. 

At  last  the  time  drew  near  when  I  should 
be  eligible  for  parole.  The  parole  system  is 
so  little  understood,  I  regret  to  say,  even  by 
some  of  the  judges,  that  it  should  be  ex- 
plained in  detail.  All  prisoners  convicted 
for  the  first  time  of  a  felony  and  sentenced 
to  State  prison  in  punishment  thereof  must 
be  sentenced  thereto  under  an  indeterminate 
sentence,  the  minimum  of  which  must  be  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  exceed  one-half  the 
longest  sentence  which  may  be  imposed  for 
the  crime  of  which  the  offender  stands  con- 
victed. When  he  has  served  the  minimum 
term,  he  is  eligible  for  parole. 

A  month  before  my  minimum  expired  two 
blanks  were  given  me  to  fill  out.  One  was  a 
formal  application  for  parole,  the  other  a 
series  of  questions  as  to  my  previous  career, 
containing  space  also  for  the  names  of  those 
1  was  willing  to  refer  to  for  a  good  word,  and 
the  name  of  the  man  offering  me  employ- 
ment. No  man  can  be  paroled  under  any 
circumstances  unless  work  awaits  him  on 
release  from  a  responsible  employer  who  is 
willing  to  agree  under  oath  to  continue  to 
employ  the  parolee  for  a  full  year,  if  he  shall 


conduct  himself  properly.  As  soon  as  my 
papers  were  filed  the  warden  sent  letters 
to  my  references  requesting  information 
regarding  me,  and  an  investigation  of  my 
prospective  employer  was  made.  The  an- 
swers to  the  letters  and  the  result  of  the 
investigation  of  my  employer  being  satis- 
tory,  1  next,  with  over  fifty  other  applicants, 
made  calls  on  the  warden,  principal  keeper, 
chaplain,  and  physician.  Each  of  these 
officers  makes  a  report  favoring  or  opposing 
a  man's  parole,  while  the  head  teacher  re- 
ports, in  the  case  of  those  lacking  a  common 
school  education  on  entering,  what  progress 
they  have  made  during  the  prison  term. 

These  preliminaries  safely  passed,  we 
awaited  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Parole, 
which  then  consisted  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Prisons  and  two  citizens  not  otherwise 
connected  with  the  prison  department.  On 
a  warm  summer  afternoon  the  Board  met. 
One  by  one  we  entered  the  room,  were  briefly 
interviewed,  and  left  again,  without  knowing 
whether  or  not  we  had  "passed."  In  a  little 
while,  however,  the  fortunate  ones,  about 
one-half  of  those  that  sought  parole,  were 
assembled  in  one  of  the  corridors  to  listen  to 
a  speech  from  the  Superintendent  of  Piisons, 
Cornelius  V.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins  is  no  longer  in  office.  No  pos- 
sible advantage  can  accrue  to  me  from  say- 
ing what  follows.  I  write  it  because  it  is  due. 
The  things  that  have  done  the  most  to  make 
the  prisons  reformatory  institutions — the 
abolition  of  stripes,  the  lock-step,  and  the 
cropped  head,  the  introduction  of  military 
drill  and  the  establishment  of  the  school — 
are  enduring  monuments  to  his  adminis- 
tration. In  this  last  speech  he  struck  so  true 
a  note  that  it  will  long  remain  in  my  memory. 
A  single  extract  will  show  its  character.  A 
parolee  asked:  "  Mr.  Collins,  I  am  paroled  to 
go  to  K.  My  mother  lives  in  Y,  a  hundred 
miles  away.  Can  I  go  to  see  her?"  Mr. 
Collins  replied: 

"  Use  your  common  sense.  Of  course  you 
may.  You  may  do  anything  that  is  decent 
and  right.  All  that  I  ask,  all  that  the  State 
asks,  is  that  you  play  fair.  Be  men,  and 
you'll  never  have  to  come  back  here.  Do 
otherwise,  and  you  will.  A  violator  of  his 
parole  promise  will  be  followed  the  world 
over  and  brought  back,  and  each  one  of  you 
that  is  so  returned  hurts  the  chances  of  every 
man  who  wishes  to  be  paroled  in  the  future. 
I  shall  not  see  you  again;  good-bv,  and  God 
bless  you  all."  No  man  that  heard  him  could 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
speaker. 

Now  began  the  final  stage  of  my  prison 
experience,  brief  in  point  of  time,  but  trying. 
I  was  paroled,  but  my  actual  release  was 
forty-eight  hours  away,  for  Sunday  inter- 
vened. It  was  a  long  dav.  True,  1  had 
been  most  kindly  treated;  had,  in  truth,  no 
word  of  complaint  to  offer;  but  just  outside 
the  gate,  and  plainly  visible,  people  were 
walking  about  free,  and  1  wanted  to  be  with 
and  of  them. 

Monday  came  at  last.  1  went  to  the  tailor- 
shop  and  dressed  myself  once  again  in  citi- 
zen's clothes.  Then,  with  six  others,  I  was 
escorted  up  the  yard  to  the  clerk's  office, 
where  mv  compensation  was  paid  me  and 
the  ten-dollar  bonus  which  the  State  allows 
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was  also  given  me.  Then,  after  bidding  the 
officials  good-by,  I  walked  out  free. 

No,  not  free.  Loose  is  a  truer  word,  for 
I  was  on  parole.  So  my  first  duty  was  to 
hasten  to  the  town  of  my  employment,  re- 
port to  my  employer,  an  old  and  valued 
friend  who  still  had  faith  in  me,  and  get  to 
work.  1  remained  on  parole  for  a  year,  mak- 
ing monthly  reports  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Prisons,  and  then  received  my  final  dis- 
charge. 

The  parole  system  is  a  splendid  thing  both 
for  the  man  and  society.  It  is  good  for  the 
man  because,  coming  from  a  place  where  he 
has  not  had  to  be  concerned  about  food  and 
lodging,  he  desperately  needs  the  suggestions 
of  a  kindly  friend  and  hard  work  to  keep  his 
mind  off  himself.  It  is  good  for  society  be- 
cause its  conditions  compel  many  men  who 
might  otherwise  again  offend  to  hew  to  the 
line  of  right  endeavor.  Some  fail,  but  they 
are  surprisingly  few,  and  some  of  the  suc- 
cesses are  signal.  It  is  the  most  salutary 
method  of  reclaiming  men  yet  devised. 

When  a  man  comes  forth  from  prison  is 
the  hour  when  he  needs  sympathy  and  help 
a  thousandfold  more  than  while  behind  the 
bars.  He  feels  himself  an  Ishmael,  with 
every  man's  hand  against  him.  He  needs 
a  friend;  a  friend  who  will  put  him  to  work, 
trust  him  a  little,  and  more  as  he  proves 
worthy.  If  this  article  shall  stir  the  heart  of 
some  good  man  or  woman  to  feel  a  personal 
interest  in  some  man  so  situated,  it  will  not 
have  been  written  in  vain.  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  nearly  five  thousand  men  now  in  the 
State  prisons  of  New  York  are  easily  re- 
claimable,  and  their  reclamation  would 
prove  the  best  investment  either  State  or 
individual  ever  made. 


"What  Time  Is  It?" — Just  now  is  the 
best  time  to  do  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
done.  Some  one  has  put  our  duty  into  a 
very  direct  bit  of  verse: 

"What  time  is  it? 

Time  to  do  well, 

Time  to  live  better, 

Give  up  that  grudge, 

Answer  that  letter, 
Speak  the  kind  word  to  sweeten  a  sorrow, 
Do  that  kind  deed  you  would  leave  till  to-morrow." 

That  is  the  way  to  buy  up  the  opportunity, 
or  redeem  the  time.  To  how  much  better 
advantage  can  we  spend  to-morrow  if  we 
do  not  need  then  to  attend  to  a  single  thing 
that  ought  to  have  been  done  to-day! — 
S.  S.  Times. 


Confidence  in  God. — Nature  is  not  al- 
ways serene,  but  God's  promise  of  seed  time 
and  harvest  fails  not.  The  lilies  of  the  field 
are  as  beautiful  to-day  as  when  Jesus  pointed 
to  them  as  an  indication  of  God's  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  God's  greater  care  for  his  own 
children.  We,  like  the  psalmist  of  long  ago, 
may  still  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  mountains 
and  realize  that  our  help  cometh  from  Je- 
hovah. If  we  approach  "God's  beautiful 
out  of  doors"  with  an  open  mind  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  power 
controlling  the  universe  which  is  wise  and 
beneficent  and  who,  we  may  also  learn  from 
Jesus  Christ,  is  forever  loving,  too. — How- 
ard A.  Bridgeman. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS.  

QUESTIONS. 
Can  you  put  the  spider's  web  back  in  place 

That  once  has  been  swept  away? 
Can  you  put  the  apple  again  on  the  bough 

Which  fell  at  our  feet  to-day? 
Can  you  put  the  lily  cup  back  on  the  stem 

And  cause  it  to  live  and  grow? 
Can  you  mend  the  butterfly's  broken  wing 

That  you  crushed  with  a  hasty  blow? 
Can  you  put  the  bloom  again  on  the  grape, 

And  the  grape  again  on  the  vine? 
Can  you  put  the  dewdrops  back  on  the  flowers, 

And  make  them  sparkle  and  shine? 
Can  you  put  the  petals  back  on  the  rose? 

If  you  could,  would  it  smell  as  sweet? 
Can  you  put  the  flour  again  in  the  husk, 

And  show  me  the  ripened  wheat? 
Can  you  put  the  kernel  again  in  the  nut, 

Or  the  broken  egg  in  the  shell? 
Can  you  put  the  honey  back  in  the  comb, 

And  cover  with  wax  each  cell? 
Can  you  put  the  perfume  back  in  the  vase 

When  once  it  has  sped  away? 
Can  you  put  the  corn-silk  back  on  the  corn, 

Or  down  on  the  catkins,  say? 
You  think  my  questions  are  trifling,  dear, 

Let  me  ask  you  another  one: 
Can  a  hasty  word  be  ever  unsaid, 

Or  a  deed  unkind,  undone? 

— Exchange. 


"For  The  Friend." 
Second  Month  1,  1913. 

Dear  Younger  Friends: — In  the  days 
when  we  were  learning  to  read  no  doubt 
all  of  us  made  the  small  discovery  that  a  few 
words  like  did,  toot,  Anna  and  Hannah  spell 
the  same  backward  as  forward,  and  that  a 
larger  number  of  words,  including  dam,  won, 
loop,  not,  mood,  mid  and  stun,  mean  one 
thing  when  spelt  in  one  direction  and  an- 
other thing  when  spelt  in  reverse  order. 
These  two  facts  make  it  possible  to  form 
whole  sentences  that  read  the  same  which- 
ever way  you  take  them,  sentences  that, 
on  account  of  running  back  again  as  it  were, 
are  called  from  two  Greek  words  palin- 
dromes. 

Since  in  English  we  have  few  words  of 
this  kind  it  is  particularly  hard  for  us  to 
build  palindromes,  and  yet  we  have  some 
that  are  highly  ingenious.  Naturally  they 
mean  very  little  because  in  constructing 
them  spelling,  and  not  definition,  is  of  prime 
importance.  As  a  rule,  you  have  to  invent 
circumstances  in  which  the  palindrome 
might  be  appropriately  used.  For  instance, 
our  first  forefather  is  humorously  said  to 
have  introduced  himself  to  our  first  fore- 
mother  with  the  words: 

Madam,  I 'm  Adam. 
Disregarding  punctuation  and  looking  at 
the  sentence  only  as  a  row  of  letters,  you 
see  the  order  is  the  same  one  way  as  the 
other.  Another  palindrome  about  the  same 
couple,  but  one  that  bears  hard  upon  the 
poor  wife,  is: 

Eve  damned  Eden,  mad  Eve. 

On  a  church  tower  in  the  village  of  Wan- 
borough,  England,  under  date  of  1666,  is 
engraved,  not  at  all  suitably  one  would 
think,  a  sentence  in  old-fashioned  spelling 
that  forms  a  palindrome: 

Lewd  did  1  live,  evil  I  did  dwel. 
In  this  are  twenty-four  letters,  but  there  is 
another  English  palindrome,  the  longest  I 
have  met,  that  induces  twenty-nine  letters: 

Dog  as  a  devil  deified  lived  as  a  god. 

After  a  long  course  of  warfare  you  know 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  defeated  and  sent 1 


to  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  between 
Italy  and  Corsica.  Our  next  palindrome 
is  what  he  might  have  said  while  there:  - 

Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba, 
and  while  not  so  long  as  some  this  palindrome 
is  to  my  mind  the  cleverest  of  them  all. 

Here  is  a  rather  appropriate  Italian  palin- 
drome about  two  of  Shakespeare's  char- 
acters: 

Ebro  h  Otel,  Amleto  e  orbe, 
Drunk  is  Othello,  Hamlet  is  crazy. 
More  than  any  other  the  Latin  language 
admits  of  this  peculiar  arrangement.  Some 
Latin  palindromes  are  puzzling  to  translate, 
but 

Si  nummi  immunis, 
which  is  satirically  said  to  have  been  the 
motto  of  a  Roman  lawyer,  obviously  means, 
If  you  pay  me  enough,  I'll  see  that  you 
don't  get  punished.  And 

Roma  tibi  subito  matibus  ibit  amor 
may  be  construed,  O  Rome,  love  will  go 
to  thee  suddenly  in  gusts  of  feeling. 

An  Englishman  once  wrote  a  Latin 
sentence  containing  thirty-five  letters  with 
each  word  a  palindrome: 

Odo  tenet  mulum,  madidam  mappam- 
tenet  Anna. 

Odo  is  holding  the  mule,  Anna  is  holding 
a  damp  towel. 

If  any  of  our  Younger  Friends  know  or 
can  invent  other  word-curiosities  of  this 
kind  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  them. 
Your  friend, 

Chas.  E.  Cause. 


"James  Otis,"  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  prolific  writers  for  boys,  died  the  other 
day,  a  white-haired  man.  His  real  name 
was  James  Otis  Kaler.  In  his  youth  he  went 
to  Boston  and  asked  for  work  on  the  Boston 
Journal.  The  managing  editor,  thinking  to 
get  rid  of  him  in  the  least  painful  manner, 
told  him  to  go  out  and  see  if  he  could  write 
anything  new  about  Boston  Common;  if  he 
could  he  should  have  a  job.  In  a  little 
while  the  young  man  came  in  with  an  in- 
teresting article  about  the  initials  that  idlers 
had  carved  on  the  seats.  There  began  his 
career  as  a  writer.  In  letters  meaningless 
to  others  he  had  found  the  word  Opportu- 
nity.— Selected. 


Two  Converts. — China's  Millions  tells 
of  an  opium-smoker  named  Mei,  who  was 
sauntering  along  the  streets  of  Langchowfu 
one  day,  when  he  noticed  a  crowd  gathering 
about  a  preaching  missionary  and  stopped 
to  listen.  A  Chinese  scholar  was  interrupt- 
ing with  comments  of  extreme  rudeness, 
but  the  missionary  bore  all  with  patience. 
This  struck  him  as  wonderful.  "What  is 
it  that  enables  the  foreign  teacher  to  be  so 
patient  in  spite  of  all  these  insults?"  he 
thought  to  himself.  His  attention  being 
arrested  he  made  further  investigation  of  the 
religion  of  the  meek  and  ultimately  gave 
his  own  heart  to  it. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  evangelistic  tour 
in  Liberia,  a  missionary  found  in  four  or 
five  villages  nearly  a  thousand  natives  who 
had  turned  from  their  idols,  accepted  Christ 
and  built  thatched  churches — all  of  whom 
had  heard  of  Christianity  through  native 
converts  only. — Selected. 
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For  "The  Fbiend." 

Notes  From  South  Carolina. 


JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

The  South  Carolina  College  was  estab- 
lished at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1804.  The 
Campus  includes  a  substantial  double  row 
of  brick  buildings  facing  each  other,  with 
the  President's  residence  at  one  end  of  the 
quadrangle,  designed  somewhat  after  the 
beautiful  campus  of  Virginia  University 
at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

President  S.  C.  Mitchell  is  a  progressive, 
modern  educator,  who  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  on  the  sixteenth  inst.  during 
the  1 08th  annual  celebration  of  the  found- 
ing of  South  Carolina  University,  or  rather 
the  college  which  preceded  it. 

It  was  last  spring  that  we  first  spent  a 
day  in  his  hospitable  home  and  were  intro- 
duced to  the  educational  efforts  which  he 
and  others  are  making  for  the  white  and 
black  people  of  the  South.  The  devotion 
and  intelligent  grasp  of  such  a  man,  with 
his  strong  Christian  character,  gives  great 
promise'  for  the  advancement  of  South 
Carolina,  which  in  many  respects  seems 
behind  the  other  states  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line.  Governor  Blease  has  be- 
come notorious  and  Senator  B.  F.  Tillman 
not  much  less  so;  but  men  of  the  type  of 
President  Mitchell  and  Judge  C.  A.  Woods, 
with  whom  we  met  most  agreeably  at 
Columbia,  as  also  the  mayor  and  a  young 
attorney,  Christie  Benit,  will  eventually 
displace  such  demogogues. 

Mayor  Gibbes  of  Columbia  told  me  that 
as  soon  as  he  took  office  he  had  taken  the 
shackles  off  the  prisoners  and  separated 
the  juveniles  from  the  older  and  more 
hardened  criminals,  and  he  was  glad  that 
financial  assistance  should  be  given  to  the 
colored  schools,  which  we  had  met  to  con- 
sider. The  Howard  School,  the  oldest 
colored  school  in  Columbia  and  Allen 
University,  were  selected  because  they  had 
manual  training  departments. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary,  W.  P.  Mills, 
now  in  China,  took  me  around  this  city 
during  our  last  visit,  to  see  the  condition  of 
both  white  and  blacks,  and  it  was  a  memor- 
able investigation.  The  cotton  mills,  the 
strongest  cotton  merger  in  the  South  centers 
here,  with  their  white  operators,  for  whom 
we  found  fairly  comfortable  small  houses, 
with  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  were  not  far  from 
the  colored  slums.  However,  here  was  at 
least  one  young  man  who  was  earnestly 
interested  in  the  betterment  of  both  races 
and  who  showed  me  "Uncle  Charlie's 
Cabin"  with  great  satisfaction  as  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  undeveloped  genius 
— the  rarest  collection  of  metal,  junk  and 
other  things  that  1  ever  saw — all  arranged 
so  as  to  suggest  the  picturesque.  "We 
need  the  training  of  deft  hands,  quick  eyes 
and  ears,  and  above  all,  the  broader,  deeper, 
higher  culture  of  gifted  minds  and  pure 
hearts."  "The  power  of  the  ballot  we 
need  in  sheer  self-defense, — else  what  shall 
save  us  from  a  second  slavery?  Work, 
culture,  liberty, — all  three  we  need,  not 
singly,  but  together,  fostering  and  develop- 
ing the-  traits  and  talents  of  the  Negro,  not 
in  opposition  to  or -contempt  for  other 


races,  but  rather  a  large  conformity  to  the 
greater  ideals  of  the  American  Republic." 

The  Allen  University  for  Colored  Youth 
is  attended  by  600  students  and  has  been 
conducted  for  thirty  years  by  the  colored 
people  unassisted  by  the  whites.  Several 
large  substantial  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  the  dimes  and  nickels  gathered  from  the 
parents  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
in  attendance.  The  Principal  had  the 
school  assembled  and  every  opportunity 
was  given  to  speak  to  these  children,  who 
gave  the  most  respectful  attention  to  all 
that  was  spoken.  The  treasurer  and  princi- 
pal both  made  introductory  remarks,  telling 
of  the  history  and  struggles  with  the  needs 
of  this  worthy  school.  What  impressed  the 
writer  most  was  the  neatness  of  dress  and 
intelligence  of  countenances  that  was  char- 
acteristic of  this  group  of  colored  students. 
When  we  compare  their  lot  with  that  of 
their  grand-parents,  surely  the  past  fifty 
years  has  done  marvels  for  their  race.  When 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  realizes  that 
those  who  pay  the  taxes  are  entitled  to 
equal  help  in  education,  it  will  lift  the  larger 
half  of  its  population  so  as  to  be  more  in- 
telligent and  less  likely  to  join  the  criminal 
class — as  this  class  is  recruited  in  the  South 
almost  entirely  from  the  ignorant  among 
the  blacks. 

At  Martha  Schofield's  School  in  Aiken 
there  were  400  children.  One  of  the  younger 
boys  led  in  the  singing  of  a  hymn  composed 
by  a  negro  after  a  recent  flood  in  Augusta, 
Ga.  The  intense  interest  shown  by  the 
whole  student  body  in  this  recital  gave  me 
an  insight  as  to  the  meaning  and  importance 
which  the  plantation  melodies  have  in 
developing  the  negro  character.  These 
melodies  are  a  unique  negro  product  on 
American  soil  and  will  be  a  permanent 
contribution  to  melody  and  expression  of 
an  oppressed  race.  "Not  the  worst  slavery 
in  the  world;  not  a  slavery  that  made  all 
life  unbearable;  rather  a  slavery  that  had 
here  and  there  something  of  kindliness, 
fidelity,  and  happiness,  but  withal — slavery 
— which  so  far  as  human  aspiration  and 
desert  are  concerned,  classed  the  black  man 
and  the  ox  together."  A  Christian  can  only 
rejoice  that  that  day  has  passed  forever. 

Kowaliga,  Ala. 

A  smile,  a  word,  a  touch, 

And  each  is  easily  given, 
Yet  either  may  win 
A  soul  from  sin, 

Or  smooth  the  way  to  heaven. 
A  smile  may  lighten  the  failing  heart, 
A  word  may  soften  pain's  keenest  dart, 
A  touch  may  lead  us  from  sin  apart  ; 
How  easily  either  is  given! 


Friendly  News. 

A.  Gertrude  Jacob,  well  known  to  Philadelphia 
Friends,  has  been  a  successful  teacher  of  gymnastics 
for  several  years  past.  Her  post  now  is  in  the 
Jamaica  High  School,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  A  recent 
contribution  from  her  pen  in  the  American  Physical 
Education  Review  for  First  Month,  1913,  on  "  Posture" 
has  been  reprinted  so  as  to  be  available  for  teachers 
generally.  The  following  paragraph  will  show  how 
practical  the  contribution  is.  In  the  reprint  it  is 
made  particularly  clear  by  an  illustration. 

"I  ask  the  girls  to  stand  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  rise  on  the  toes  without  swaying  the  weight  for- 
ward, that  is  keeping  it  well  over  the  balls  of  the 
feet.  Next,  to  feel  for  the  interclavicular  depres- 
sion, and  having  located  it,  to  raise  the  chest  until 


the  depression  is  directly  underneath  the  chin. 
Of  necessity  the  head  must  be  drawn  back,  and  the 
shoulders  and  hips  unconsciously  placed  in  the 
correct  position.  In  the  case  of  most  students 
with  poor  carriage,  a  plumb  line  dropped  from  just 
underneath  the  chin  will  fall  in  front  of  or  between 
the  feet.  As  the  posture  is  gradually  corrected 
by  the  raising  of  the  chest,  and  I  he  drawing  back 
of  the  head,  the  plumb  line  will  indicate  a  change 
in  the  center  of  gravity  until,  when  the  correct 
position  is  reached,  it  will  fall  directly  in  front  of 
the  interclavicular  depression." 


For  many  years  past  Friends  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  have  accomplished  marriages  in 
homes  rather  than  in  meeting-houses.  This  fact 
gave  prominence  in  the  public  press  to  the  opening 
of  the  Twentieth  Street  meeting-house  on  the 
evening  of  Second  Month  20th  for  the  marriage  of 
Benjamin  If.  Doane  and  Alice  H.  Underbill.  The 
Times  the  following  morning  devoted  a  column  to 
a  description  of  the  wedding,  quoting  the  ceremony 
and  the  certificate  in  full.  The  issue  of  the  next 
day  had  an  editorial  note  from  which  the  following 
is  taken. 

"This  Man"  Took  "This  Woman."—  Though 
the  wedding  ceremony  as  conduct ed  by  the  gentle 
sectarians  whom  other  people  call  Quakers  and  who 
call  themselves  Friends  ignores  certain  elements 
and  theories  of  marriage  commonly  deemed  essentia] 
and  necessary  to  permanence,  none  could  and  few 
would  desire  to  deny  the  beautiful  simplicity  and 
quiet  dignity  which  marked  the  union  solemnized 
this  week  in  the  old  Meeting  House  in  Gramercy 
Square. 

Of  this  as  of  all  Friends'  weddings  the  peculiarity 
most  notable  to  one  of  "the  world's  people"  was 
the  clear  recognition  amounting  to  an  assertion, 
that  the  contractual  relation  assumed  was  on  tin- 
basis  of  perfect  equality  between  "this  man"  and 
"this  woman,"  and  that  the  others  present  were 
there  only  as  witnesses  of  what  the  two  had  done. 


The  marriages  of  Friends,  like  others,  are  avowed- 
ly for  life;  unlike  others,  they  almost  invariably 
last  till  broken  by  death.  That  is  worthy  of  some 
consideration  from  those  who  would  be  most  likely 
to  criticize  the  Quaker  service  as  lacking  the  tie  that 
binds. 

Westtown  Notes. 

On  last  Sixth-day  evening  Edward  Avis  gave  his 
illustrated  lecture  on  bird  notes;  the  pictures 
thrown  on  the  screen  were  excellent  and  the  audience 
was  treated  with  many  imitations  of  the  notes  of 
the  various  birds;  the  lecture  was  much  appreciated 
by  both  the  young  people  and  those  older  grown. 

We  anticipate  with  much  interest  having  Jacob 
A.  Riis  with  us  to  lecture  on  Third  Month  3rd  or  4th ; 
the  exact  date  depending  on  the  working  of  a  south- 
ern program  now  in  progress. 

Under  lowering  skies  and  through  muddy  roads, 
a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  School  assembled 
on  Seventh-day  last  on  the  occasion  of  the  eleventh 
Elocutionary  Contest  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  "Weston" 

From  sixty-four  pupils  who  appeared  in  the 
preliminaries,  four  boys  and  four  girls  were  chosen 
to  appear  in  the  "Finals."  Of  the  girls,  Cecelia 
H.  Coale  won  first  prize,  with  "Who  Stole  the 
Tarts,"  from  "  Alice  in  Wonderland."  Frances  ] ). 
Elkinton  gained  second  place  with  "The  Hells." 
by  Poe.  Among  the  boys,  Willard  B.  Otis  secured 
the  certificate  entitling  him  to  first  place;  he  render- 
ed Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison's  "In  the  Interests  of 
Abolition,"  while  Oliver  P.  Tatum  secured  recogni- 
tion as  second  best  with  Senator  Bevcridge's  speech 
at  the  late  Progressive  Convention. 

There  were  additional  attractions  during  the 
afternoon  consisting  of  match  basket  hall  games  in 
the  gymnasium  between  teams  of  girls  of  the 
School  against  old  scholars— also  between  boy 
students  and  those  who  were  former  pupils. 

At  this  writing,  24th  inst.,  we  again  have  skating ; 
the  recent  warm  spell  has  taken  most  of  the  ice 
from  the  edge  of  the  lake,  but  good  material  remains 
on  most  of  it. 

From  all  appearances  West  town  township  will 
make  an  excellent  showing  in  the  signing  by  voters 
of  the  remonstrances  against  granting  licenses  to 
vendors  of  intoxicants,  either  wholesale  or  retail — 
the  canvass  is  nearly  completed. 
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The  meeting  First-day  morning  was  largely  at- 
tended by  visitors — among  whom  John  R.  Cary, 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Charles  Jones,  of  Massachu- 
setts, spoke  acceptably.  John  R.  Cary  gave  a 
forceful  talk  to  the  school  family  in  the  library 
during  the  evening  on  Faith. 


Correspondence. 

Extracts  from  Private  Letters  from  Benja- 
min W.  Wood. — "Last  Seventh-day  evening  I 
invited  a  number  of  Doukhobor  girls  to  come  to 
our  home  when  I  exhibited  for  about  one  hour  and 
a  half  magic  lantern  scenes,  most  of  them  descriptive 
of  scenes  among  the  early  arrivals  of  the  Doukho- 
bors.  The  lantern  belongs  to  Wm.  Evans,  of 
Moorestown.  The  Doukhobors  are  fond  of  pictures 
and  like  also  to  have  their  photos  taken,  and  even 
little  babies — and  babies  and  children  and  others 
lying  in  their  coffin,  and  the  funeral  cortege,  all 
come  in  as  suitable  artistic  subjects. 


"Should  thou  hear  of  any  Friend  who  would 
kindly  care  for  and  educate  a  nice  Doukhobor  boy 
(thirteen  years  old)  who  can  speak  English  fairly 
well — reads  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  please  let  me 
know.  J.  G.  and  Z.  Haines  saw  and  know  him. 
To  give  a  good  education  to  a  few  like  he  is,  would 
go  far  to  fulfil  Friends'  desire  of  uplifting  these 
Doukhobors." 

In  a  later  letter: — 

"A  Doukhobor,  Geo.  Strelioff,  bought  the  school 
property  for  $2250 — then  sold  the  School  House 
to  Demitri  Baioff,  another  Doukhobor,  for  $1000. 
G.  S.  removed  the  stable  to  his  own  lot  in  the 
village.  Should  thou  see  Wm.  Evans  please  let 
him  know  that  I  have  put  the  magic  lantern  in 
the  best  order  I  could,  also  the  slides.  Herman 
Fast  had  it  for  about  one  year,  taking  it  to  other 
Doukhobor  villages  and  I  fear  some  (I  hope  not 
many)  were  broken,  and  the  lantern  door  is  needing 
a  little  solder.  I  have  showed  the  pictures  three 
times  lately  in  our  home,  to  a  few  each  time,  of 
children  and  older  people." 

"To-night  (12/1/12)  is  the  coldest  of  the  season. 
It  is  now  First-day  evening,  8.30  p.  m.  The  ther- 
mometer stands  at  ten  degrees  below  zero  (Fahren- 
heit). Teams  are  crossing  to-day  over  the  frozen 
river;  the  ice  is  from  seven  to  ten  inches  thick. 
Charlie  and  I  were  over  on  foot  Fourth-day  last." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — On  the  18th  inst.,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  by  the  vote  of  219  to 
40  a  pension  appropriation  bill  of  $180,300,000.  It 
is  stated  that  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  the  pension  appropriation  is  the 
largest;  and  the  total  expenditure  for  Civil  War 
pensions  has  been  $4,300,000,000. 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  19th  mentions 
that  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  for 
State-wide  prohibition  was  reported  from  the  Law 
and  Order  Committee  of  the  House  to-day  with  a* 
favorable  recommendation.  This  will  place  the 
resolution  on  second  reading. 

It  was  stated  from  Baltimore  on  the  23rd  inst. 
that  Rosalie  Jones,  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage, 
escorted  by  a  squad  of  mounted  and  foot  police 
and  nearly  ,500  men,  women  and  children,  afoot, 
in  automobiles,  on  motorcycles  and  bicycles  and 
in  carriages,  and  the  footsore,  weary  and  fatigued 
women,  covered  with  mud  and  dust,  trudged  down 
the  Hartford  Boulevard  to  North  Avenue.  From 
there  they  marched  to  the  Stafford  Hotel,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  where  more  than  2000  persons 
awaited  them  on  Mount  Vernon  Place. 

It  is  said  that  one  petition  for  divorce  to  every 
six  applications  for  marriage  is  reported  from  Chi- 
cago and  a  commission  for  reform  is  the  result. 
The  great  corrective  must  be  in  a  healthier  public 
sentiment. 

Nine  thousand  garment  workers  employed  in 
95  shops  in  this  city  have  lately  left  their  machines 
in  obedience  to  a  call  issued  by  the  executive  board 
of  the  United  Garment  Workers.  Many  others 
are  expected  to  go  out.  Among  the  demands  are 
a  48-hour  working  week,  an  increase  of  from  5  to 
25  per  cent,  in  wages,  the  establishment  of  sanitary 
shops  and  recognition  of  the  union.  The  increase 
in  wages,  it  is  said,  has  become  necessary  because 
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of  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  average  working- 
man  in  the  garment  trade,  it  was  pointed  out,  does 
not  earn  enough  to  support  his  family. 

It  is  stated  that  the  demand  for  gasoline,  coupled 
with  the  discovery  that  some  of  the  oil  wells  in  the 
northwestern  section  of  Pennsylvania  are  again 
producing  in  a  small  way,  has  sent  speculators  and 
prospectors  into  the  oil  fields  in  this  State.  Men 
who  own  land  in  Venango,  Warren,  Butler,  McKean, 
Bradford,  Forest  and  other  counties  in  the  petroleum 
district  have  either  refused  to  sell,  or  disposed  of 
their  property  at  high  prices.  Pumping  machinery 
has  been  set  working  again  on  wells  long  idle. 

It  was  stated  from  Washington  on  the  23rd  when 
President  Taft  arrived  home  to-night  he  had  traveled 
114,700  miles  since  entering  the  White  House  four 
years  ago.  Since  the  inauguration  President  Taft 
has  traveled  on  an  average  of  over  80  miles  a  day. 
The  President  has  made  two  transcontinental  trips, 
two  jaunts  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  remaining 
102  journeys  averaged  less  than  300  miles  each. 
Most  of  these  trips  have  been  made  on  a  special 
car  attached  to  regular  trains,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  special  trains  and  the  low  appropriation, 
$25,000  annually,  allowed  the  President  for  traveling 
expenses. 

On  the  18th  inst.  the  resolution  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  this  State  so  as  to  extend  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women  was  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  General  Committee  of  the  Legislature 
at  Harrisburg.  On  the  19th  the  Senate  of  New 
Jersey  passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  14  to  5  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  in  order  to 
allow  of  woman  suffrage.  This  resolution  must 
be  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
New  Jersey. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  the  19th  says: 
"Dr.  Stanley  M.  Rinehart,  head  of  the  State 
Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  in  Pittsburgh,  and  City 
School  Superintendent  S.  L.  Heeter  are  working  on 
plans  for  open-air  schools  for  children  threatened 
with  pulmonary  trouble.  Doctor  Rinehart  be- 
lieves this  is  the  most  crying  need  in  connection 
with  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh schools,  because  it  will  reach  the  children 
only  slightly  affected." 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  says:  "Whole- 
sale grocers  of  this  city  were  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
passing  by  the  Senate,  with  slight  modifications,  of 
a  bill  previously  passed  by  the  House,  which  provides 
for  the  plain  labeling  of  food  packages  with  the  net 
weight  and  contents." 

The  parcel  post  carried  about  40,000,000  packages 
in  First  Month,  which  is  usually  a  dull  month 
for  mailing  of  merchandise.  In  every  city,  without 
exception,  the  postmasters  report  that  the  use  of 
the  parcel  post  is  increasing. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  Paris  of  the  18th 
says:  "Raymond  Poincare  to-day  took  over  the 
office  of  President  of  the  French  republic  from 
Armand  Fallieres,  who  retired  after  serving  his 
full  term  of  seven  years." 

A  despatch  from  Mexico  City  of  the  17th  says: 
"All  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment  have  been 
experienced  by  the  residents  of  this  city  for  many 
days,  and  to  those  that  might  be  expected  have 
been  added  the  effects  of  vicious  machine  gun  and 
rifle  fire  in  the  streets  at  a  range  sometimes  of  less 
than  100  yards.  Scarcely  a  district  of  the  capital 
has  escaped  injury.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
number  of  dead  is  not  fewer  than  2000,  while  the 
total  of  the  wounded  amounts  to  from  8000  to  10,- 

000.  The  majority  of  these  are  not  soldiers,  but 
men,  women  and  children  unable  to  escape  the 
lines  of  fire."  President  Taft  has  informed  Pres- 
ident Madero  of  Mexico,  that  the  United  States 
will  not  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  the  con- 
tending parties  in  Mexico.  On  the  18th  inst. 
President  Madero  was  arrested  in  the  National 
Palace  in  Mexico  City.  General  Victoriano  Huerta, 
the  military  commander  of  the  Federal  troops,  has 
been  proclaimed  President.  It  is  stated  that  more 
than  40  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  to-day  petitioned  United  States  Senators 
Culberson  and  Sheppard  to  use  their  influence  in 
getting  the  United  States  to  save  former  President 
Madero  of  Mexico  from  execution.  A  despatch 
from  the  City  of  Mexico  of  the  23rd  says:  "Francisco 

1.  Madero,  deposed  President  of  Mexico  and  Joseph 
Pino  Suarez,  who  served  as  Vice  President  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  Madero  regime,  were  shot  and 
killed  while  being  taken  from  the  National  Palace 
Lo  the  penitentiary  early  this  morning." 
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A  despatch  from  Tokio  of  the  20th  says:  "M( I 
than  15,000  persons  are  homeless  as  a  result  of  1 1 
fire  which  swept  through  the  centre  of  the  Kan U 
district  yesterday.  Two  persons  were  kiUed  a  I 
100  injured.  The  property  damage  amounts  If 
$2,500,000,  3,300  buildings  having  been  destroyd 
Troops  were  called  out  to  assist  the  firemen,  b 
they  were  almost  helpless  against  the  wind-driv J: 
flames." 

A  despatch  of  the  21st  from  Vienna  says:  "Thcji 
sands  of  persons  in  Galicia,  the  poorest  of  Austriii 
provinces,  are  threatened  with  starvation.  Tit: 
bad  harvest  has  caused  a  shortage  of  the  food  supi  | 
of  the  peasantry  in  the  country  districts,  while  li 
the  towns  the  war  scare  has  brought  trade  a  , 
industry  to  a  standstill.  Factories  are  closed  a  , 
thousands  of  persons  are  without  employmei|i 
In  Lemberg,  Cracow,  Stanislau  and  other  citji 
the  suffering  is  so  general  that  the  commuiji 
authorities  are  distributing  bread  and  potatoes  If 
the  populace.  The  municipal  funds  for  this  pit 
pose  have  become  exhausted,  however,  and  a  dep  t 
tation  has  arrived  in  Vienna  to  appeal  to  the  Govei  I 
ment  for  aid.  The  President  of  the  Council  ii 
Ministers  has  promised  that  sufficient  support  \h 
be  given  to  continue  the  distribution  of  food." 


NOTICES. 

A  middle  aged  or  younger  Friend  is  wanted  ir 
Friends'  family  of  two  adults,  as  assistant  hour 
keeper. 

Address  S, 

Office  -of  The  Friend. 


Meeting  at  Llanerch. — Under  authority  of 
committee  appointed  by  Concord  Quarterly  Me< 
ing,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will  be  held 
Paiste  Hall,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  on  First-day  afternocl 
Third  Month  2,  at  3  o'clock.  All  interested  a 
invited. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spri 
Term  begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  5 
1913.  The  School  Year  1913-14  begins  on  Nin 
Month  9,  1913. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  to  enter  children  i 
either  of  these  terms  should  make  application  eai 
to 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Acting  Principal,' 
Westtown,  Ii 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philad 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  i 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  k 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  ea 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  W< 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.^ 


Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Third  Mob 

3rd  to  8th) : 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-df 

Third  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Thi 

Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-ds 

Third  Month  4th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Thi 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-d£ 

Third  Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourl 

day,  Third  Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Third  Mon 

5th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  61 

at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Thi 
Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
.  London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  61 
at  10  a.  M. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  61 

at  10  a.  m. 
Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Mod 

6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Thi 

Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Sevent 

day,  Third  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Correction. 

In  last  week's  editorial,  the  sentence 
)eginning  at  the  bottom  of  this  (first) 
;olumn  should  have  been  printed  as  fol- 
ows:  It  is  a  statement  which  implied  that 
he  ministry  is  not  a  mere  human  profession, 
)ut  a  Divine  calling  to  a  spiritual  work, 
ind  hence  one  which  requires  spiritual 
lualifications  as  well  as,  or  more  than, 
ntellectual. 

Submit — Resist ! 
The  will  is  one  of  the  most  important 
actors  in  the  lives  of  men.  In  the  exercise 
f  this  mental  faculty  we  choose  or  reject 
Iternative  objects  of  desire  or  courses  of 
onduct  as  they  are  presented  to  us.  The 
ecisions  of  other  minds  may  influence  but 
annot  control  our  wills;  so  that  the  final 
hoosing  is  our  own,  unless  we  are  ready 

0  accept  the  view  that  an  Infinite  will 
rbitrarily  controls  all  human  wills. 

In  physical  and  material  welfare  much 
epends  upon  the  exercise  of  this  power 
f  choice,  but  in  the  domain  of  morals  and 
eligion  this  importance  is  enhanced  by  so 
nuch  as  the  spiritual  exceeds  the  material 

1  relative  value.  An  unwise  exercise  of 
he  will  may  result  in  physical  weakness 
nd  disease,  or  in  the  loss  of  some  of  those 
hings  constituting  wealth;  but  a  wrong 
hoice  in  moral  conduct  and  questions  of 
!uty  affecting  our  relations  to  God  will  be 
raught  with  much  more  serious  consc- 
iences.   Altho  there  is  a  great  range,  from 

low  to  a  high  degree,  in  the  development 
f  the  moral  sense,  not  only  in  different 
ndividuals,  but  also  in  peoples  of  differing 
ivilizations  or  none,  yet  the  existence  of 
;ood  and  evil  is  universally  recognized, 
nvolving  the  exercise  of  the  will. 
The  Apostle  James,  in  one  short  sentence, 
alls  upon  us  to  submit  and  to  resist — both 
oluntary  actions  directly  opposite  in  their 


I 


character.  He  whosubmits  does  not  resist 
— he  who  resists  does  not  submit.  The 
Revised  Version  reads:  "  Be  subject  therefore 
unto  God;  but  resist  the  devil".  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  the  question  of  a  personal  devil, 
altho  the  Scriptural  evidence  for  his  existence 
seems  abundant.  At  any  rate  James  de- 
mands an  exercise  of  our  wills  in  directly 
opposite  directions  toward  two  different 
persons.  We  characterize  wills  as  being 
strong  or  weak.  The  former  are  very  apt 
to  be  5^//-willed — perhaps  the  latter  are 
in  those  whom  James  calls  "double-minded 
— unstable  in  his  ways".  It  requires  a 
strong  will  to  reject  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good,  but  the  appeals  of  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  often  overcome  the  strong 
will.  Only  one  kind  of  will — the  submitted 
will — can  successfully  resist  these  appeajs. 
Submit  to  God — resist  the  devil  is  the 
apostolic  order:  to  reverse  it  can  only  secure 
a  measure  of  success  if  it  does  not  result  in 
utter  failure.  The  pathway  of  many  a  mere 
moralist  has  been  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  good  resolutions  and  sincere  promises  of 
reform.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  kingly 
Redeemer,  when  crushed  to  earth  in  Geth- 
semane  by  the  burden  of  his  redemptive 
suffering,  was  able  to  say,  "Not  my  will, 
but  thine  be  done";  and  they  only  who  sub- 
mit to  his  will  are  fully  equipped  to  resist 
his  and  their  enemies. 

A  strong  will  need  not  be  a  self-w'\\\ — it 
cannot  be  if  it  is  submitted  to  Jesus  Christ; 
and  weak  wills  so  yielded  have  become  strong 
with  a  Divine  strength.  The  denying  Peter 
becomes  the  bold  witness  at  Pentecost  and 
thereafter.  The  history  of  the  Church  from 
apostolic  times  to  the  present  reveals  many 
striking  examples  of  those  who  were  thus 
strengthened.  In  the  rise  of  our  own  Soci- 
ety, when  twenty  thousand  Friends  were 
in  British  prisons  at  one  time,  many  looked 
upon  their  sufferings  as  the  penalty  for  being 
stubborn  or  self-willed.  To  the  writer  these 
sufferers  were  so  many  additions  to  the  long 
list  of  those  who  had  become  strong-willed  by 
submission  to  the  Divine  will  and  who  there- 
fore chose  "rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  sin  for  a  season".  Christ  and  his 
apostle  had  said,  "Swear  not".  These  with 
submitted  wills  declined  an  oath  of  any  kind 


or  form.  With  scriptural  warrant  they 
refused  the  intervention  between  them  and 
the  Lord  of  any  human  priests,  or  rituals 
and  ceremonies  requiring  such  priests.  They 
consistently  declined  to  pay  tithes  for  the 
support  of  such  priests  to  perform  such  re- 
ligious rites.  But  their  chief  offence  in  the 
view  of  their  enemies  appears  to  have  been 
their  faithfulness  in  obeying  the  last  com- 
mand of  their  Divine  Lord — "Go — preach!" 
Many  of  these  messengers  of  Christ  went  up 
and  down  in  that  land,  and  to  foreign 
countries,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God.  The  certainty  that  persecution 
awaited  them  did  not  deter  them  from 
frequently  meeting  to  worship  God,  nor  from 
delivering  their  Master's  message  when  so 
gathered.  If  more  among  us  at  this  day 
were  so  convinced  of  Truth  as  to  be  willing 
to  suffer  for  it,  a  greater  measure  of  spiritual 
life  would  be  witnessed.  Our  crying  need  is 
for  consecrated  men  and  women  who 
"esteem  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater 
riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt",  and 
who  will  to  do  His  will  that  they  may  know 
of  Christ's  doctrine.  E.  P.  S. 


Way  oh  Pure  Faith. — He  who  enters, 
confidently,  on  a  road  which  is  perfectly  un- 
known to  him,  and  proceeds  on  his  way,  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  without  diffidence  or 
hesitation,  without  examining  the  path, 
without  sighing  for  the  return  of  the  day, 
without  requiring  to  hold  his  guide  by  the 
hand,  depending  as  much  on  his  simple  word 
as  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  cer- 
tainly testifies  unbounded  confidence  in  that 
guide.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot  better 
prove  our  love  for  God,  and  dependence  on 
Him,  than  by  resigning  ourselves  cheerfully 
to  journey  on  for  the  whole  of  our  lives  in- 
volved in  the  dark  coluds  of  pure  and  simple 
faith. — Selected. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  a  man 
delights  in.  "Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  The  moth- 
er delights  to  speak  of  her  baby,  the  politi- 
cian loves  to  talk  of  the  politics,  the  scientific 
man  of  his  favorite  science,  and  the  athlete 
of  his  sport.  In  the  same  way  the  earnest, 
happy  Christian  manifests  his  delight  in  the 
[Bible]  word  of  God;  it  is  his  food  and 
comfort;  it  is  his  study  and  his  guide  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  throws  fresh  light  on  its 
precious  truths,  he  finds  in  it  a  joy  and 
pleasure  beyond  compare.  Naturally  and 
spontaneously  he  will  often  speak  of  that 
which  is  so  precious  to  his  heart. — J.  Hudson 
Taylor. 
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Greater  New  York. 


IN  GENERAL. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about 
New  York  City  is  its  distance  from  Phila- 
delphia. This  of  course  is  not  a  distance  of 
miles  or  of  hours  of  travel  but  of  feeling. 
Evidently  it  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that 
this  feeling  is  one  of  antipathy.  It  is  not 
feeling  in  that  sense  that  is  meant.  The 
architect  speaks  of  the  feeling  of  a  style  of 
architecture,  the  artist  of  the  feeling  of  a 
poem.  They  have  regard  to  the  subtle 
essence  of  character,  to  that  in  building  or 
poem  that  makes  individuality,  to  that 
which  moralists  call  atmosphere,  and  it  is 
feeling  in  this  sense  that  separates  New  York 
from  other  great  cities,  for  Philadelphia  is 
not  alone  in  this  separateness.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago  Emerson  said,  "New  York 
is  a  sucked  orange."  One  might  now  have 
to  go  far  afield  to  know  just  what  the  sage 
of  Concord  had  in  mind  by  this  apparent 
aspersion.  It  at  least  illustrates  the  fact 
that  as  a  community  New  York  has  in- 
dividuality. Instead  of  being  a  great  con- 
course of  heterogeneous  elements  there  is 
some  potency  present  in  its  constitution 
that  gives  distinctness  to  its  character. 
It  may  be  well  to  inquire  for  this  potency. 
The  late  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  was  a 
champion  of  the  great  city.  In  civilization 
to  his  thinking  it  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
machine  in  industry.  You  may  like  hand- 
work and  all  the  processes  of  life  incident 
to  hand-work,  but  under  conditions  incident 
to  hand-work  life  is  limited  in  time  and  in 
privilege.  The  great  city  saves  the  time  and 
multiplies  the  privileges  of  mankind  beyond 
all  computation.  We  may  continue  to 
regard  it  as  an  evil,  but  in  this  view  of  it  as 
a  great  machine  we  must  recognize  that  it  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil.  With  the  idea  of  the 
city  then  as  a  great  time-saving,  labor- 
saving  device,  can  we  easily  analyze  the 
elements  of  its  life  as  manifested  in  New 
York  so  as  to  make  clear  some  of  the  points 
of  difference  that  give  it  distinctive  char- 
acter, and  separate  it,  in  feeling,  from  other 
cities  of  the  same  kind?  In  the  case  of  New 
York  City  as  compared  with  Philadelphia 
the  first  apparent  difference  is  in  the  manner 
of  living  itself.  Externally  at  least  life  in 
houses  and  life  in  apartments  or  flats  seem 
radically  different.  It  may  be  possible 
that  beneath  this  external  difference  some 
great  organizing  principles  are  disclosed 
that  will  reveal  an  adequate  cause  for  every 
difference  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

To  one  trained  entirely  apart  from  it, 
life  in  an  apartment  seems  to  be  a  painful 
necessity  of  congestion,  and  congestion  in 
the  popular  mind  is  associated  with  fever 
and  with  death.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
view  it  may  be  well  to  move  into  an  apart- 
ment to  have  a  first-hand  experience  of  its 
disadvantages  and  of  its  mysteries.  An 
elevator  out  of  a  somewhat  pretentious 
entrance  hall  gives  one  access  to  a  succession 
of  dimly  lighted  passageways,  one  over 
another  for  six  or  a  dozen  stories,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Into  each  of  these  passage- 
ways ten  or  more  doors  open.  These  doors 
are  usually  the  only  entrance  and  exit  to 


suites  of  four  to  twelve  rooms.  They  are 
the  front  door  of  your  dwelling.  The  dumb- 
waiter from  the  basement  to  the  tiny  kitchen 
is  another"  means  of  access  for  provisions 
and  saves  many  a  call  of  trades  people  to 
your  front  door,  but  all  who  come  or  go  are 
obliged  to  use  the  one  door.  Within  the 
apartment  there  may  be  six  rooms,  two  are 
usually  bed-rooms,  and  a  sitting-room,  din- 
ing-room, kitchen  and  bath  absorb  the  re- 
maining space.  Eor  $6o  a  month  such  an 
establishment  can  be  rented,  the  rental 
including  heat  and  hall  service  but  not  light. 
The  large  rooms  of  the  apartment  may  be 
twelve  by  twelve  feet.  If  they  have  these 
dimensions  they  are  called  large  rooms. 
Now  imagine  the  average  Philadelphia 
family  who  would  pay  rent  of  |6o  a  month, 
moving  into  such  an  apartment.  If  the 
furniture  from  such  a  house  were  once  in- 
side, there  would  be  no  room  possible  for 
housekeeping.  The  initial  process  then 
if  such  a  family  would  occupy  an  apartment 
would  be  one  of  the  exclusion  of  things. 
The  bulk  of  the  five  million  people  who  are 
"crowded"  together  in  New  York  City  have 
thus  had  this  valuable  lesson  thrust  upon 
them  at  the  threshold  of  their  homes. 
"The  elimination  of  unnecessary  things"  is 
recognized  as  a  beginning  chapter  in  sim- 
plicity of  living.  Any  imagination  can 
picture  how  easily  the  ensuing  chapters  fall 
into  place.  The  apartment  has  thus  a  side 
of  great  emancipation  from  the  drudgery 
of  housekeeping.  One  other  advantage, 
however,  is  easily  apparent.  Sixty  families 
under  one  roof  make  many  opportunities 
for  co-operation,  It  is  usual  now  to  find 
a  general  dining-room  in  modern  apartment 
houses,  and  if  the  cook  in  a  private  family 
has  gone  or  if  there  is  reason  for  a  month's 
rest  from  culinary  care  in  a  family  the  means 
are  at  hand. 

But  what  of  home  life  in  apartment  houses? 
It  may  not  answer  the  question  perfectly, 
but  is  it  not  true  that  home  making  is  an 
art  quite  independent  of  mere  external  con- 
ditions? Could  one  who  failed  to  make  six 
rooms  home-like  be  expected  to  do  better 
with  a  whole  house? 

In  the  foregoing  attempted  analysis  of 
apartment  life  nothing  profound  is  disclosed. 
The  fact  of  moment  is  that  about  four 
million  people  subject  themselves  in  their 
living  arrangements  to  a  process  of  contrac- 
tion. Naturally  this  has  a  momentous 
influence  upon  character.  It  may  be  the 
psychological  key  to  unlock  whatever  of 
mystery  and  "afarness"  there  may  be  in 
the  New  York  manner  of  doing  things,  for 
another  side  of  a  contracted  environment 
is  concentration.  A  Pujo  committee  finds 
this  out  in  New  York  finance,  and  he  who 
runs  may  read  it  in  education,  in  philan- 
thropy, in  religion — indeed  in  all  the  activi- 
ties in  which  human  intelligence  expresses 
itself  in  the  cosmopolitan  city.  Perhaps 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  can  so  much 
good,  as  well  as  so  much  evil,  be  found  in 
the  same  compass  as  in  New  York.  In 
several  succeeding  articles  it  is  proposed  to 
treat  of  some  of  these  concentrated  interests 
from  so  much  of  an  inside  view  as  a  sojourn 
of  six  weeks  affords.  The  inside  view  with 
the  sympathy  it  gives  is  quite  necessary 


for  the  understanding  of  people  anywhe 
It  is  the  old  story  of  Gotham  which  Washin 
ton  Irving  revived  in  applying  that  nic 
name  to  New  York  City.  King  John 
England  looked  upon  Gotham  as  a  suital 
place  at  which  to  build  a  castle.  T 
Gothamites,  owing  to  the  expense  it  wov 
bring,  looked  with  no  favor  upon  the  proje' 
and  when  the  king  came  to  inspect  t 
proposed  site  they  ran  hither  and  thitr 
in  such  an  idiotic  style  that  he  abandon 
his  prospect.  He  could  not  live  with  peoj 
who  behaved  so.  Are  there  any  in  the  mati 
of  forming  judgments  like  King  John  in  t 
day?   J.  H.  B. 

For  "  The  Fkiend. 

Oaths  and  Affirmations. 

GEORGE  A.  MILNE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: 

Dear  Friend: — A  measure  to  alter  t 
oath  of  witnesses  in  Federal  Courts  havi 
been  introduced  in  Congress  last  year,  whi 
may  be  revived  this  year,  revival  of  1 
following  is  opportune. 

In  "Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Ba 
aby  Nixon,"  printed  and  recommended 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Virgil 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1814,  he  says: — "  Bef< 
I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  [about  17; 
in  qualifying  as  an  executor  to  my  fathe 
will,  after  taking  the  affirmation  wh 
Friends  commonly  use,  as  the  law  direc 
I  felt  my  inward  peace  so  much  destro) 
that  my  mind  was  brought  into  serk 
thoughtfulness  on  the  subject,  believ 
that  a  Christian  spirit  would  not  requ 
such  a  ceremonious  form  of  words  to  bi 
us  to  our  'Yea'  and  'Nay;'  for  'whatsoe- 
is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil.'  A 
if  these  words  comprehend  no  more  tr 
yea  or  nay,  why  should  they  be  used?  . 
The  more  I  felt  after  this  subject,  the  m 
I  thought  it  would  not  be  right  for  me 
take  it  again.  And  though  I  have  b<l 
presented  for  refusing,  yet  I  never  was  fin  |l, 
neither  have  I  taken  the  affirmation  si  I 
the  first  uneasiness  about  it." 

The  late  Charles  Willits,  on  going  1 
the  witness  stand,  said,  "  I  neither  swi 
nor  affirm:  I  speak  the  truth.  Christ  s<| 
'  Swear  not  at  all ;  but  let  your  communicatl 
be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay;  for  whatsoeveil 
more  than  these  cometh  of  evil.'"  LhJ 
which  his  testimony  was  received  with* 
oath  or  affirmation.  Joseph  Walton  wr» 
me  that  Charles  Willits  mentioned  ■ 
incident  to  Wm.  U.  Ditzler,  who  hac\ 
similar  experience,  and  Wm.  U.  Diti 
told  Jos.  Walton  of  it,  who  added  that  I 
knew  of  other  instances  in  which  testim(§ 
was  taken  without  oath  or  affirmatil 
and  that  this  is  constantly  done  in  Liq  l 
License  Courts. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there  hJl 
been,  at  different  periods,  Friends  who  h m 
had  the  courage  to  obey  so  fully  Chri  is 
injunctions,  and  were  brought  safely  throul 

In  a  Coroner's  Court  in  England,  a  Pri< id 
(whom  I  know)  said,  on  the  New  Testam  t 
being  handed  to  him,  "I  cannot  swd" 
this  book  says,  '  Swear  not  at  all.' "  "  Bi jc 
said  the  Coroner,  "you  will  speak  if 
truth?"  "Certainly,"  replied  the  FrieB 
And  the  verdict  returned  was  upon  i 
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testimony,  given"  without  oath  or  affirma- 
tion. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
Coroner  felt  nonplussed;  for  the  Friend's 
simple  remark  put  the  oath  in  a  ludicrous 
light.  It  is  strange  that  people  should,  for 
centuries,  have  sworn  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment (which  "kissing"  it  signifies)  without 
seeing  that  to  swear  by  a  book  which  forbids 
all  swearing,  stultifies  their  oaths. 

The  late  Sir  John  Mellor,  a  Judge  of 
the  Queen's  Bench,  Westminster,  England, 
wrote  (in  "Suggestions  as  to  Oaths"): — 
"Profoundly  convinced,  by  a  long  judicial 
;xperience,  of  the  general  worthlessness  of 
jaths,  ...  I  have  become  an  advocate 
jf  the  abolition  of  oaths  as  the  test  of  truth. 
But  I  would  retain  the  punishment  for  false 
ieclarations.  ...  An  honest  man's 
testimony  will  not  be  made  more  true  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  a  dishonest 
■nan  will  only  be  affected  by  the  dread  of 
temporal  punishment." 

There  are  persons  now  who  would  abolish 
ill  oaths  and  affirmations. 

Dean  Welldon,,  of  Manchester,  England 
Jate  Metropolitan  of  India),  at  a  Church 
Congress  in  191  o,  was  commended  for  saying 
:here,  "  May  I  express  my  strong  belief 
:hat,  in  the  practical  evolution  of  Christian 
norals,  the  time  is  coming  when  one  special 
ule  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — a  rule 
:oo  long  neglected  in  the  Christian  world — 
nay  well  be  put  into  practice?  Our  Lord 
;aid,  'Swear  not  at  all,'  and  the  Epistle  of 
>t.  James  is  a  sufficient  witness  that  the 
:arly  Church  did  not  look  upon  his  words  as 
mpracticable,  and  I  believe  that  the  supreme 
luty  of  speaking  the  truth  will  never  be 
ully  realized  in  Christendom  so  long  as 
he  law  or  the  social  system  admits  a  dis- 
inction  between  statements  made  with 
ind  without  the  addition  of  an  oath." 

In  a  lecture  delivered  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
a  1910,  Frederic  W.  Pirn  (a  son  of  the  late 
lonathan  Pirn,  M.  P.)  said: — "I  am  con- 
zinced  that  .  .  .  the  general  standard 
)f  truth  in  the  community  has  been  grievous- 
y  lowered  by  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
listinction,  sanctioned  by  the  law  and 
icknowledged  by  the  churches,  between 
the  standard  of  truth  proper  for  official 
indertakings  and  legal  declarations,  and 
:hat  permissible  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  world." 

Samuel  A.  Bell,  J.  P.,  Lurgan,  Ireland, 
writes: — "My  experience,  as  a  Magistrate, 
eads  me  to  the  view  that  it  would  be  better 
to  do  away  with  oaths  altogether.  I  do 
not  think  the  practice  of  taking  the  oath 
makes  for  greater  truthfulness  in  law  pro- 
:eedings." 


Destroying  Vicious  Literature. — 
William  G.  Hubbard,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
who  is  the  general  superintendent  and 
treasurer  of  the  "American  Railway  Litera- 
ture Union,"  has  made  an  interesting  report 
of  his  work  during  the  year  1912.  He  has 
traveled  about  12,000  miles  and  has  secured 
the  removal  of  more  offenders,  who  sell 
vicious  literature,  than  in  any  previous  year. 
He  says,  "  1  take  as  much  satisfaction  in 
this  as  1  would  in  striking  down  a  tiger  that 
was  about  to  destroy  our  children."  — 
American  Friend. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  From  Georgia. 

JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

To  estimate  correctly  the  merits  or  needs 
of  a  state  or  solve  its  problems  or  deal  with 
its  people  helpfully  —  to  say  nothing  of 
doing  justice  to  its  institutions — is  quite 
beyond  the  powers  of  a  casual  observer, 
and  yet  one  can  see  some  things,  even  from 
a  car  window. 

Atlanta,  "the  city  of  a  hundred  hills,"  is 
modern  and  born  of  northern  enterprise 
and  southern  ambition,  while  Savannah  is 
feeling  the  prosperity  of  her  younger  sister. 
If  one  should  go  back  in  the  history  of  this 
State  there  are  names  that  will  remain  honor- 
able among  men,  from  Oglethorpe  to  Bacon  . 
There  is  much  to-day  that  gives  promise  of 
higher  ideals  and  conditions  than  generally 
prevail,  especially  in  the  Black  Belt  of 
Georgia.  This  great  stretch  of  dark,  alluvial 
soil,  extending  across  the  southern  half  of 
the  State  and  doubtless  deposited  by  the 
tributaries  feeding  the  Gulf,  has  been  known 
as  a  rich  garden  ever  since  it  was  settled  by 
the  white  man.  The  Cherokee  Indians 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
while  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  roamed  over 
the  southern  counties,  during  the  earlier 
decades  of  last  century.  The  oppressors' 
hand  has  always  lain  heavily  upon  the 
Indian  and  Negro  in  this  section,  since  the 
days  when  the  cavalcade  of  Hernando  de 
Soto,  looking  for  gold  and  the  Great  Sea, 
passed  this  way. 

A  million  negroes  now  reside  in  Georgia — 
as  many  as  were  in  the  whole  Union  in  1800. 
Between  1790  and  1810,  50,000  were  im- 
ported from  Africa  and  2,000  a  year  from 
Virginia  and  by  the  hands  of  the  smugglers 
for  many  years  thereafter;  so  the  30,000 
negroes  of  1790  were  over  100,000  in  1810, 
and  had  reached  200,000  by  1820  and  half 
a  million  by  the  time  of  the  war  ("The 
Souls  of  Black  Folks,"  p.  112). 

The  Creeks  fought  hard  to  prevent  these 
tillers  of  fertile  plantations  from  displacing 
them  but  their  tribes  were  removed  to 
Indian  Territory  about  1840.  The  planters 
from  the  impoverished  lands  of  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas  and  East  Georgia  poured  into 
these  coveted  lands  after  the  panic  of  1837. 
Here  the  corner-stone  of  the  cotton  King- 
dom was  laid  on  luxurious  rich  black  swamp 
land,  which  had  been  covered  by  pine,  oak, 
ash,  hickory  and  poplar.  The  negro  was 
treated  more  brutally  than  elsewhere  as 
his  master  often  resided  at  a  distance,  so 
we  find  the  emancipated  negro  has  con- 
gregated here  somewhat  in  self-protection 
and  somewhat  because  he  could  not  get  away. 

The  sinews  of  the  southern  Confederacy 
were  renewed  here,  after  they  had  become 
exhausted  elsewhere  in  the  South.  But 
now  many  of  the  plantations  seem  forlorn 
and  deserted.  Oh!  the  awful  curse  of 
slavery,  which  has  left  its  disabling  effect 
upon  white  and  black  alike  in  almost  even' 
way  and  direction!  "Strange  indeed,"  says 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  "  have  been  the  experiences 
of  these  whilom  masters  since  the  terrible 
struggle  of  fifty  years  ago."  And  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  think  1  never  before  quite  realized 
the  place  of  the  fence  in  civilization.  This 


is  the  Land  of  the  Unfenced,  where  crouch 
on  either  hand  scores  of  ugly,  one-roomed 
cabins,  cheerless  and  dirty."  The  Wizard 
of  the  North — the  capitalist — has  betimes 
tried  his  hand  upon  this  Black  Belt  of 
Georgia.  As  far  back  as  the  seventies  at 
least  one  speculator  from  the  North  bought 
a  square  mile  of  this  black  earth  and  "for 
a  time  the  field  hands  sang,  the  gins  groaned 
and  the  mills  buzzed."  Then  the  agent's 
son  embezzled  the  funds  and  ran  off  with 
them — the  agent  also  disappearing.  The 
new  agent  repeated  the  act,  carrying  the 
books  of  the  company  with  him.  The 
company  of  Waters-Loring  refused  to  con- 
tinue its  business  or  to  sell  its  land;  thus 
"the  houses,  furniture  and  machinery  rust 
and  rot."  This  is  a  typical  instance  of  the 
old-time  relation  between  the  North  and 
the  South  but  happily  a  better  day  is  at 
hand — a  day  when  the  Northerner  by  more 
prudence  and  patience  can  help  his  Southern 
brother  out  of  his  shiftless,  irresponsible, 
ignorant  methods  of  farming  and  the 
standards  which  slavery  created. 

Henry  W.  Wilbur,  who  has  recently  made 
a  careful  study  of  Southern  conditions, 
says:  "It  is  estimated  that  about  forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  farm-lands  of  Georgia 
are  cultivated  by  colored  men  either  as 
owners  or  tenants.  Most  of  the  negro 
farming  is  of  the  crudest  type,  in  no  sense 
up-to-date,  and  the  same  is  practically  true 
of  the  agricultural  attempts  of  many  white 
men.  The  'rule  of  thumb'  is  the  rule 
dominant,  with  the  result  that  the  crop 
produced  is  relatively  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  unremunerative."  Demonstration 
(Government)  agents  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  change  these  conditions,  and  the 
effort  now  being  made  by  the  colored  farmers 
in  this  section  gave  us  some  encouragement 
to  believe  that  another  half  century  would 
see  vast  improvements. 

We  spent  twenty-four  hours  at  the  Fort 
Valley  High  and  Industrial  School,  which  is 
under  the  capable  management  of  Henry 
A.  Hunt.  He,  with  two  of  his  teaching 
staff,  were  very  acceptably  at  Pocono  Lake 
last  summer  and  Booker  T.  Washington 
says  in  a  recent  letter,  addressed  to  the 
writer,  "  1  think  1  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
very  best  address  made  at  the  (Tuskegee) 
Workers'  Conference  (this  year)  was  made 
by  the  young  woman  (Mae  Reese)  from  Fort 
Valley  about  whom  you  spoke  to  me. 
Through  her  simplicity  and  earnestness,  she 
simplv  charmed  and  captured  every  one." 
The  same' effect  was  produced  by  the  log- 
fire  on  the  shores  of  Pocono  Lake  last  sum- 
mer when  she  appealed  in  behalf  of  the 
children  she  teaches  at  Fort  Valley.  After 
looking  thoroughly  over  this  school  we  feel 
it  is  lifting  the  300  children  attending  it 
to  much  higher  levels  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. The  spiritual  character  and  good 
sense  of  the  Principal  is  very  gratifying  and 
has  its  influence  in  a  marked  degree  upon 
the  whole  school.  We  met  the  students 
when  assembled  for  the  usual  Bible  reading, 
and  their  earnest  faces  cannot  easily  be 
forgotten  as  they  listened  attentively  to 
what  was  said  to  them.  The  needs  of  this 
school  simply  stated,  are: — first,  an  addition 
of  land.     The  present  property  includes 
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some  thirty  odd  acres  of  farm  land  under 
excellent  cultivation.  Fifty  adjoining  acres 
would  probably  cost  $6,000.  A  government 
demonstration  agent  is  stationed  here. 
Secondly,  a  driven  well,  securing  adequate 
and  better  water  for  drinking  purposes,  as 
well  as  extinguishing  fires  and  supplying 
more  sanitary  conditions  to  the  near-by 
negro  houses,  is  a  suffering  need,  and  would 
cost  $1 500.  Thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a 
small  dairy  would  be  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion, especially  if  the  cows  could  be  the  cross 
between  the  Texan  and  Brahmin  cattle, 
which  are  immune  from  tick  fever.  And 
then  there  is  that  cramped  laundry,  scupu- 
ously  clean  but  ready  to  collapse  at  an  in- 
advertent sneeze. 

As  we  bade  our  friends  farewell  we  could 
but  recall  the  words  of  Henry  Hunt  when  he 
was  leaving  Westtown  School  last  fall: 
"Naturally  I  might  feel  envious  of  such 
perfect  equipment  as  Westtown  has  but  1 
shall  return  to  my  work  at  Fort  Valley  with 
the  determination  to  carry  it  on  as  though 
I  had  all  1  need  or  want."  Surely  with 
that  spirit  he  must  succeed.  For,  in  the 
lines  of  Whittier: 

We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  ccming  life  is  made, 

And  fill  our  future  atmosphere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 

The  tissues  of  the  life  to  be 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own, 

And  in  the  field  of  destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

Orlando,  Fla.,  Second  Month  6,  1913. 


On  the  Home  Mission  Field. — Hearts 
are  the  same  the  world  around,  and  sinners 
are  reached  at  home  in  much  the  same  way 
as  in  India  or  China.  A  Sunday-school 
missionary  in  the  West  tells  this  evangelistic 
incident. 

"A  few  months  ago  I  held  meetings  in  a 
country  district  where  envy  and  hatred  per- 
vaded the  entire  community.  It  was  a  hard 
proposition,  but  'there  is  nothing  too  hard 
for  God.'  We  worked,  prayed,  visited  and 
conducted  meetings;  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
began  his  work,  quietly  and  steadily  through- 
out the  whole  neighborhood.  There  was 
one  family,  fine  Swedish  people,  whose  three 
bright  children  attended  the  meetings  each 
night.  Returning  home,  after  one  of  these 
meetings  the  girl,  eleven  years  of  age,  said  to 
the  father  and  mother,  '  1  want  you  to  for- 
give me  for  all  the  wrong  things  1  ever  did.' 
Then  the  lad  of  sixteen  asked  them  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  the  little  boy  of  six  made  a 
similar  request.  The  parents  were  all  brok- 
en up  and  brought  under  a  deep  conviction 
and  confessed  to  neighbors  that  they  were 
not  Christians,  although  they  had  been 
members  of  the  Church  for  years.  When 
I  gave  an  invitation  for  anyone  who  was 
willing  to  accept  and  confess  Christ,  the 
lad  led  the  way,  the  father,  mother  and  little 
girl  followed." — Selected. 


Give  me  the  patience  Thou  alone  canst  give, 
Grant  me  to  learn  Thy  secret  of  content. 
I  \yant  no  gift,  but  that  Thy  hand  hath  sent, 

No  life  but  what  Thou  callest  me  to  live. 
Teach  me  to  wait. 

— Lucy  Guinness  Kumm. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Elizabeth's  Pine  Tree. — Yes,  there  has 
been  a  good  many  changes  in  this  valley 
since  you  were  here  last.  You  never  see 
finer-lookin'  farms,  and  I  know  you  are 
thinkin'  of  the  way  our  place  used  to  look 
and  the  way  it  looks  now.  .  .  .  What 
makes  the  changes?  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  other  folks  would  say,  but  I  always 
date  everythin'  from  the  comin'  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  seems  to  me  I  can  look  back  and 
see  the  change  begin  that  first  summer, 
though,  of  course,  I  didn't  know  then.  You 
see  1  can't  remember  in  all  those  first  years, 
back  when  you  knew  us,  when  we  had 
enough  to  eat  or  enough  to  wear. 

There  always  was  a  lot  of  us,  you  remem- 
ber, and  it  wasn't  often  we  children  had 
anything  new  to  wear.  If  there  was  any- 
thing of  ma's  or  pa's  that  could  be  worn 
any  longer,  it  come  down  to  us,  and  without 
any  fixin'  either.  I  guess  you  know  well 
enough  how  awful  poor  we  was  in  those 
days.  1  used  to  go  to  bed  lots  of  times  so 
hungry  that  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  and  1 
would  lie  and  think,  and  plan  that  when  1 
got  big  1  would  make  rows  and  rows  of 
bread,  and  then  I  would  go  along  to* little 
girls  like  me  and  say,  "  Little  girl,  wouldn't 
you  like  to  have  a  loaf  of  bread?"  And  1 
would  fairly  see  those  lovely  brown  loaves, 
and  I  would  sit  right  up  in  bed  and  reach  out, 
thinkin'  how  glad  that  little  girl  would  be 
to  get  it,  and  forgettin'  that  it  wasn't  for  me. 

I  was  only  a  bit  of  a  girl  when  we  moved 
up  here,  but  1  never  will  forget  the  looks  of 
the  place  and  how  forlorn  we  all  felt.  There 
was  sand  everywhere.  ...  Pa  was 
so  busy  tryin'  to  make  things  grow  that  1 
guess  he  got  so  he  didn't  care  for  nothin' 
else,  and  ma  was  a  tryin'  so  hard  to  get  along 
with  next  to  nothin',  and  what  with  not 
bein'  well  or  havin'  enough  to  eat,  she  had 
got  so  nothin'  mattered  very  much,  either. 
Them  was  awful  days  for  all  of  us,  for  us 
children  as  well  as  for  ma  and  pa,  and  there 
isn't  any  pleasure  in  thinkin'  back  on  'em. 

Down  by  the  river  was  a  beautiful  border 
of  pine  trees — dark  and  cool  lookin'  and 
clean,  and  the  river  itself  was  always  clear 
and  cold.  .  .  .  The  hot,  glaring  stretch 
of  white  sand  that  we  had  to  cross  before  we 
came  to  the  belt  of  firs  and  the  cool  shadows, 
always  made  the  shade  seem  twice  as  cool, 
I  thought,  but,  of  course,  in  them  days  I 
never  got  much  chance  to  look  at  the  river. 

Back  of  the  house  a  piece,  that  low  range 
of  hills  was  always  wooded,  too,  and  I  have 
thought  lots  of  times  when  the  sand  was  so 
hot  and  white  and  the  sun  would  beat  down 
on  us  until  we  were  most  parched,  that  if 
it  hadn't  a  been  for  those  pines  so  tall  and 
grand,  and  the  dark  green  of  the  hills  a- 
lookin'  so  comfortable  and  restful-like,  that 
I  never  could  get  through  the  days.  There 
was  one  tree  in  special  that  I  used  to  look  at 
a  lot — that  great,  big  fellow  over  there  that 
stands  a  little  apart  by  itself.  Elizabeth's 
pine  tree,  we  always  call  it  now.  1  used  to 
feel  real  friendly  to  it,  and  whenever  1  could 
1  would  run  over  there  and  sit  under  those 
great  branches  and  feel  its  rest  and  strength 
— but  it  wasn't  often  that  I  had  the  chance. 

Ma  used  to  go  out  in  the  fields  with  pa 


and  that  left  me  to  do  all  the  housework- 
to  cook  and  wash  and  sweep  and  tend  babk 
and  I  only  a  mite  of  a  thing,  too.  The  bo 
used  to  plow — Johnnie  there,  would  ric| 
the  old  horse  and  Jack  would  hold  the  pic 
in  the  furrows  when  he  was  so  little  he  coul 
hardly  reach  the  handles.  But  it  was  I 
all  up  the  river — all  the  children  workil 
from  the  time  they  was  babies,  so  we  didr 
think  nothin'  strange  of  that,  but  I  carl 
tell  you  how,  in  sort  of  a  blind  way,  1  usij 
to  wish  we  could  have  something  else  a  litli 
different.  1  didn't  know  just  what  it  coul 
be  for  I  had  never  seen  nothin'  different,  b  1 
lots  of  times  I  used  to  wonder  if  somewheil 
there  wasn't  some  other  kind  of  a  way  to  li\| 

Every  day  was  like  the  day  just  gone-i 
up  at  four  or  five  in  the  summer,  cows  1 
milk,  chores  to  do,  breakfast  to  get,  child r  I 
to  dress,  and  ma  always  fretty  and  scoldi 
— poor  ma!  there  was  always  such  a  lot  I 
us,  you  know.  Course  I  always  did  t| 
best  1  could  but  1  was  only  a  little  tad,  ail 
I  s'p'ose  I  wasn't  much  real  help.  Th| 
after  breakfast  all  those  who  were  b; 
enough  went  to  the  fields  and  left  me,  tj 
biggest  girl,  to  look  after  the  babies  and  m 
the  meals.  There  was  always  somebody  J 
cryin',  and  my!  but  1  used  to  get  tired 
takin'  care  of  babies,  and  they  was  alwai 
so  dirty,  too! 

Well,  that  was  the  way  we  lived  excel 
that  I  haven't  said  anything  about  pa,  al 
how  he  used  to  swear  around  the  house 
us  until  we  dreaded  to  see  him  come,  al 
his  voice  we  could  always  hear  out  in  tl 
fields.  From  almost  every  part  of  the  fan 
we  could  hear  him  cursin'  the  weather,  | 
at  his  team,  or  even  at  ma  'cause  she  w 
slow.    It  was  only  part  of  the  day. 

One  night  ma  kind  o'  hustled  us  throu  J 
supper  and  said  there  was  to  be  a  meeti| 
at  the  schoolhouse  that  we  could  all  go  1I 
and  1  went,  never  dreamin'  that  she  wl 
goin'  to  be  there,  and  that  this  was  tj] 
beginnin'  of  the  change.  There  was  1 
little  to  go  to  that  when  all  the  chores  m 
done  we  all  went,  even  pa,  and  of  court 
the  babies  'cause  there  wasn't  anybody  1 
leave  them  with.  The  little  school  hoi  V 
was  quite  full  when  we  got  there  but 
crowded  in  all  together  in  one  corner.  .  .1 
1  was  tired  and  the  lamps  in  front  mal 
me  sleepy,  and  1  was  just  beginning  to  wi  1 
1  hadn't  come  when,  in  looking  arourl 
1  saw  a  strange  little  girl. 

I  had  heard  that  some  strangers  w«l 
stayin'  at  the  next  farm  to  ours,  but  hi 
forgotten  about  it,  and  this  must  be  one  In 
them,  1  thought.    Some  way,  I  couldi 
keep  my  eyes  off  from  her,  she  was  so  dl 
ferent  in  every  way  from  anyone  1  had  evi 
seen  before.     I  don't  know  as  you  woul 
exactly  call  her  pretty,  though  it  seemed  I 
me  then  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful  lit  | 
girl  in  the  world,  and  her  face,  to  me,  sll 
is  the  sweetest  one  I  know.   She  had  a  sm  l 
face  with  small  features  and  the  sweetel 
mouth!    But  it  was  her  eyes  that  made  r 
beautiful  to  me, — the  loveliest  eyes  that 
had  ever  seen, — they  made  me  think  rig 
away  of  my  fir  trees,  some  way,  they  were 
dark  and  quiet  and  gave  me  that  same  feeli 1 
of  bein'  comfortable  and  as  though  I  wou 
like  to  be  near  them.    And  then  she  caug 
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my  eye  and  smiled  at  me  and  my  throat  went 
tight  together  and  my  heart  gave  a  big 
thump,  'cause  I  never  in  all  my  life  had  had 
anyone  look  at  me  with  eyes  so  kind,  or  smile 
at  me  in  a  way  that  looked  as  though  she 
liked  me! 

After  the  talkin'  and  singin'  were  over  she 
came  to  me  and  said  in  a  shy  way,  "What 
is  your  name,  little  girl?  1  am  Elizabeth." 
And  she  told  me  where  she  was  stayin',  and 
when  I  told  her  that  1  lived  on  the  next 
farm  she  asked  me  to  come  and  see  her.  1 
thought  of  her  every  day  and  dreamed  of 
her  at  night,  but  we  were  just  in  the  midst 
of  hayin'  time  and  I  knew  I  could  not  get 
time  to  go  even  to  the  next  farm. 
T  It  was  several  days  after  the  meeting  at 
the  schoolhouse,  and  I  was  workin '  one  morn- 
ing as  busy  as  could  be,  for  everything 
seemed  to  be  goin'  wrong.  1  couldn't 
make  the  fire  burn,  and  baby  was  more  than 
usual  fretty,  and  little  Katy  had  just  fallen 
and  bumped  her  nose  and  was  cryin',  and 
I  was  afraid  dinner  would  be  late  and  then 
pa  would  be  awful  mad,  and  1  was  'most 
ready  to  cry  myself,  when  1  looked  up  and 
saw  Elizabeth  comin'  in  the  gate.  She 
knelt  right  down  by  little  Katy  and  clean  and 
sweet  as  she  was,  she  took  that  dirty  little 
thing  up  in  her  lap  and  comforted  her  and 
wiped  away  the  blood  and  tears,  talkin'  to 
her  all  the  time  until  Katy  was  soon  laughin ' 
instead  of  cryin'. 

Then  Elizabeth  came  in  where  I  stood — 
so  glad  to  see  her  and  yet  somehow,  feelin ' 
the  difference  between  us  so  plain  that  1 
couldn't  say  a  word.  But  she  came  in  and 
.said,  .  .  .  what  are  you  doing?"  I 
told  her  what  a  time  I  was  a-havin'  to  get 
dinner  and  she  sort  o'  laughed  and  said, 
"Well,  1  can  help;"  and  she  went  at  the 
fire  so  that  it  was  roarin'  in  a  minute,  and 
soon  the  potatoes  began  bubblin'  and  1 
began  to  feel  better  right  away.  Ma  came 
hurryin'  in  pretty  soon  and  looked  surprised 
enough  to  see  a  strange  little  girl  settin' 
our  table  and  talkin'  and  laughin'  as  though 
it  was  fun.  And  I  wished  you  could  have 
seen  pa's  face  when  he  came  stormin'  in  as 
usual  and  caught  sight  of  Elizabeth.  She 
stayed  to  dinner  with  us,  and  it  was  the  first 
meal  1  ever  remember  that  pa  never  swore 
once!  We  all  noticed  that,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  it  sort  o'  awed  us. 

After  they  had  all  gone  back  to  the  fields 
again  Elizabeth  stayed  and  helped  me  wash 
the  dishes,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that 
I  ever  really  had  any  fun.  Elizabeth  was 
so  quick  that  it  didn't  take  us  any  time  to 
do  the  work,  even  though  she  washed  every- 
thing and  helped  me  to  scrub  the  little  folks 
afterward,  and  tidied  up  the  house  till  it 
didn't  look  like  the  same  place.  But  with 
it  all  there  was  something  funny  that  she 
said  or  did,  or  something  so  new  and  dif- 
ferent that  I  watched  her,  half-laughin'  all 
the  time — and  not  a  baby  cried  all  the 
afternoon.    .    .  . 

When  Elizabeth  went  home  that  afternoon 
we  all  followed  her  to  the  gate  and  waved 
our  hands  to  her  till  the  turn  in  the  road  hid 
her  from  sight.  When  ma  came  home  that 
night  and  saw  us  all  nice  and  clean,  with  a 
clean  kitchen  and  the  babies  as  happy  as 
kittens  playin'  with  some  paper  dolls  that 


Elizabeth  had  cut  out,  a  new,  soft  light  came 
into  her  eyes  that  1  never  seen  before,  but  it 
made  her  look  kind  o'  rested  and  pleased. 

Elizabeth  came  in  often  during  the  rest 
of  her  stay, — always  full  of  help  and  always 
full  of  happiness.  It  was  entirely  new  to 
me — the  idea  of  helpin'  anybody  when  you 
didn't  have  to,  and  the  idea  of  bein'  happy 
even  at  work! 

One  day  before  she  went  away  she  had 
helped  me  through  with  my  work  and  then 
we  had  taken  the  babies  and  gone  down 
under  the  big  pine  tree  as  a  real  treat,  for 
I  didn't  often  get  even  that  far  from  home. 
She  had  answered  many  of  my  questions 
and  I  knew  she  was  going  back  to  a  life  so 
different  from  mine,  with  school  and  books 
and  decent  clothes  and  plenty  of  food,  and 
it  all  came  over  me — the  new  thoughts  she 
had  brought  into  my  life.  I  wondered  more 
than  ever  that  she  should  have  come  down 
and  helped  me  when  it  was  so  hot,  and  she 
didn't'  even  know  me,  and  queerest  of  all 
when  she  didn't  have  to!  So  I  just  asked 
her  how  it  happened.  A  soft  kind  of  a  deep 
look  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said  in  a 
shy  kind  of  way,  but  as  though  she  had  done 
nothing  unusual,  "Why  I  don't  know  just 
why,  Janey,  unless  it  was  for  Jesus." 

"Who's  he?"  1  asked,  quick-like,  'cause 
even  that  first  sound  of  his  name  seemed  to 
mean  something  sweet  and  good. 

"Why,  don't  you  know  about  Jesus, 
Janey?"  she  asked,  as  surprised  as  though  1 
had  asked  what  the  sun  was. 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  I  answered. 

And  then  while  the  babies  played  with 
the  pine  cones  and  the  water  rippled,  she 
told  me  about  Jesus — a  story  so  new  and 
strange  and  wonderful  to  me,  but  for  her, 
had  always  been  part  of  her  life.  \  I  could 
hear  the  wind  makin'  music  in  the  tree 
tops,  the  reaper  in  the  far-off  fields;  1  re- 
member how  blue  the  sky  was,  and  1  never 
hear  a  thrush  singin'  its  long,  sweet  trill 
that  it  don't  all  come  back  to  me.  You  see, 
1  had  to  notice  these  everyday  sights  and 
sounds  to  make  it  real  to  me  that  it  was  1 
sittin'  there  and  that  it  was  real  that  Eliza- 
beth was  telling  me  this  wonderful  story,  n 

O,  you  don't  know  what  it  means,  do  you, 
to  a  little  girl  who  has  never  had  even  a 
smile?  1  didn't  know  what  a  kind  word  was, 
and  as  to  a-lovin'  one — !  Well,  after  all 
those  hard  years  to  have  Elizabeth  come  into 
my  life  was  worth  more  than  1  have  words 
to  tell  you,  but  her  story  of  a  Saviour  who 
was  lovin'  me  all  the  time  and  makin'  a 
place  where  some  time  1  could  be  with  him 
was  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Of  course 
Elizabeth  was  only  a  little  girl  and  1  was 
only  a  little  girl,  but  she  told  the  story  so 
plain  and  simple  that  1  got  this  much  out  of 
it — he  loved  me;  he  cared  for  me;  he  would 
take  me  to  be  with  him  if  1  would  love  him. 
Those  words  rang  over  and  over  in  my  mind 
long  after  Elizabeth  had  said  "good-by" 
and  gone  home.  1  could  not  sleep  with  this 
new  thought  that  there  was  some  one  to 
love  and  care  for  me. 

It  was  lonesome  enough  after  Elizabeth 
went  away  and  the  old,  dreary  life  began 
again,  but  she  had  not  left  me  all  alone,  for 
1  grew  used  to  talkin'  to  my  new  Friend  as 
I  would  to  Elizabeth,  and  it  seemed  as 


though  He  looked  down  on  me  out  of  eyes 
like  Elizabeth's — calm  and  dark  and  oh, 
so  kind — eyes  that  gave  rest  like  my  pines. 

It  wasn't  long  before  1  told  ma  all  about 
what  Elizabeth  had  told  me.  I  was  a-tryin' 
to  get  over  slappin'  the  little  ones  when 
they  cried  or  fussed,  and  a-gettin'  them 
something  to  play  with  instead,  as  Elizabeth 
had  done,  for  somehow,  slappin '  and  scoldin ' 
and  bein'  so  cross  didn't  seem  to  be  just 
right  when  there  were  lovin'  eyes  to  see  so 
plain.  And  it  wasn't  long  before  I  could 
see  a  difference  in  ma,  too.  I  remember 
one  day,  when  I  was  hurryin'  to  get  break- 
fast and  spilled  the  coffee,  1  dodged  quick, 
to  get  away  from  her  hand,  but  she  didn't 
move  to  slap  me  and  when  1  looked  up  she 
seemed  'most  like  she  was  goin'  to  cry, 
and  she  said,  "Don't  do  that  way,  Janey" 
(callin'  me  by  Elizabeth's  name  instead  of 
that  hateful  name  Mary  Jane),  "ma  won't 
strike  you."  1  tell  you  1  couldn't  eat  any 
breakfast.  I  was  so  happy  1  was  singin' 
inside,  and  yet  so  near  to  cryin',  too,  that 
1  couldn't  swallow,  so  after  they  was  all 
gone  to  the  fields  after  breakfast  1  just 
looked  up  into  those  kind,  dark  eyes  and  told 
him  how  good  it  was  to  have  him  for  a 
Friend. 

Well,  I  didn't  hear  anything  more  from 
Elizabeth  until  Christmas  time  and  then 
there  came  a  box  to  us.  Elizabeth's  folks 
wasn't  what  you'd  call  rich,  but  those  things 
she  sent  certain  did  look  good  to  us.  There 
was  one  of  Elizabeth's  dresses  for  me — we 
were  just  the  same  size.  I  didn't  care  if 
it  wasn't  new — it  was  all  the  dearer  because 
it  had  been  Elizabeth's,  and  1  think  1  liked 
it  even  better  than  the  brand-new  one  that 
we  found  later,  even  though  it  was  the  first 
new  dress  1  ever  remembered  having.  There 
were  dresses  and  toys  for  the  little  folks,  and 
something  for  the  others,  too,  and  best  of 
all  to  me  there  was  a  Bible  for  my  very 
own,  though,  of  course,  1  couldn't  read  it 
then.    .    .  . 

Pa  was  pleased  over  some  things  that 
were  in  the  box  for  him,  and  he  had  a  queer 
look  in  his  face  as  he  said  it  had  been  a 
long  time  since  he  had  had  a  Christmas 
present.  He  seemed  softer-like  all  day. 
.  .  .  It  was  such  a  happy  day  that  it 
seemed  like  as  though  1  couldn't  stand  it  not 
to  tell  pa  the  good  news,  too,  and  so,  when 
the  babies  was  all  in  bed  1  went  over  to 
where  pa  was  a-lookin '  at  their  little  presents 
and  1  told  him  Elizabeth's  story,  too.  Pa 
looked  at/ne  real  gentle  and  said,  "Is  that 
what  is  makin '  the  difference  in  you,  Janey?" 
My  heart  gave  a  great  bound,  and  I  said, 
"O  pa,  do  you  see  a  difference?"  And  he 
answered,  "Sure,  I  do,  little  girl!"  Then 
he  asked,  "Does  it  make  you  so  happy?" 
And  I  said,  "Oh,  yes,  pa"— but  I  couldn't 
say  nothin'  more,  for  what  with  pa's  callin' 
me  "Janey"  and  "little  girl,"  and  a-thinkin  ' 
what  it  would  be  like  to  have  pa  carin'  for 
us  and  a-carin'  for  him,  instead  of  seemin' 
happy  my  throat  choked  up  and  the  tears 
just  rolled  down! 

Pa  looked  at  me  a  minute  and  put  his 
hands  on  my  head  and  said,  "  What  you  tell 
me  does  sound  amazin'  good  even  to  me, 
little  girl,  but  I  don't  know  as  it  means  for 
such -as  me"— and  went  out.      It  wasn't 
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much  to  be  thankful  about,  you  may  thinks 
but  oh,  to  have  pa  speak  to  me  like  that 
made  my  heart  throb  until  1  thought  it 
would  burst.  1  laid  awake  way  into  the 
night  hearin'  him  call  me  "Janey,"  "little 
girl,"  again,  and  feelin'  his  hand  on  my  head. 

So  things  went  on  and  though  father 
never  said  anything  more  and  ma  never  said 
much,  either,  still,  there  was  a  change  in 
our  home  and  life  began  to  be  better  for  us 
all.  We  had  good  luck — though  I  oughtn't 
to  call  it  luck,  either,  for  it  seems  like  when 
one  has  more  heart  for  their  work  things 
go  smoother — and  by  and  by  ma  didn't  have 
to  work  so  much  in  the  fields  and  it  was  easier 
for  all  of  us.  1  sometimes  had  time  to  go  to 
the  neighbors,  and  when  1  would  see  them 
living  as  we  had  lived,  1  couldn't  help  but 
tell  them  what  had  brought  such  comfort  to 
us.  1  never  found  anybody  who  wasn't 
glad  to  hear  about  it,  either;  and  best  of  all 
who  wasn't  changed  by  it. 
j  So  time  went  on  for  a  year  or  so  until  one 
summer  day  Elizabeth's  pastor  came  up 
to  see  if  we  didn't  want  to  start  a  little 
Sunday  school  and  have  preaching  services 
in  the  schoolhouse.  And  what  would  have 
seemed  next  to  impossible  a  short  time  be- 
fore came  about  as  easily  and  naturally  as 
could  be.  1  tell  you,  the  folks  seemed  just 
hungry  to  hear  about  this  new  Friend,  and 
as  though  they  couldn't  do  enough  to  show 
how  grateful  they  were  for  his  love  to  them. 

You  may  think  that  Elizabeth  didn't 
do  anything  so  much,  and  I  don't  know  as 
she  did  do  anything  but  what  any  little  girl 
could  do.  She  wasn't  rich,  as  you'd  say, 
and  she  didn't  have  no  money  to  spend,  and 
she  didn't  do  much  for  me  or  the  other 
neighbors  that  was  in  any  ways  wonderful, 
but  it  was  the  lovin'  way  she  had  and  her 
love  for  Jesus  so  deep  that  she  could  love 
us  under  all  the  dirt  and  crossness,  that  made 
us  feel  his  love,  too.  So  1  guess  you'll  say 
■with  me  that  it  was  the  comin'  of  Elizabeth 
that  made  the  change  here  and  got  us  all 
to  really  livin'. — Cora  Blakeslee  Beebe, 
in  Everyland. 


The  Ever-present. — The  constant  ten- 
dency to  put  God  at  a  distance  from  us  is 
one  to  be  guarded  against  with  great  care. 
We  do  not  see  God  in  the  immediate  things 
of  life  as  we  ought.  We  put  in  a  mechanism 
between  us  and  God,  and  the  mechanism 
hides  God.  We  see  nothing  but  law  and 
force  operating  with  unchanging  certainty. 
Thus  we  lose  faith  in  prayer  and  in  the 
value  of  religion.  Blind,  merciless  law  is 
all  the  God  we  see.  We  need  to  re-emphasize 
in  our  minds  constantly  what  Paul  told  the 
Athenians,  that  God  is  "not  far  from  each 
one  of  us,"  that  "  in  Him  we  move  and  live 
and  have  our  being,"  and  to  realize  that 
what  we  call  law  is  simply  the  fingers  of 
God  guiding,  shaping  and  manipulating 
things  for  us.  The  writers  of  the  Psalms 
re-established  the  faith  of  Israel  by  putting 
God  in  immediate  contact  with  every  move- 
ment in  their  national  life.  The  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  his  immediate  prox- 
imity to  us  must  be  maintained  if  we  are 
to  be  strong  in  faith  and  courage  and  happy 
in  our  experience. — N.  IV.  Advocate.  ' 


WAIT  ON  THE  LORD. 

Not  so  in  haste,  my  heart! 

Have  faith  in  God,  and  wait; 
Although  He  seems  to  linger  long 

He  never  comes  too  late. 

He  never  comes  too  late; 

He  knoweth  what  is  best. 
Vex  not  thyself,  it  is  in  vain 

Until  He  cometh — rest. 

Until  He  cometh,  rest. 

Nor  grudge  the  hours  that  roll, 
The  feet  that  wait  for  God,  'tis  they, 

Are  soonest  at  the  goal. 

Are  soonest  at  the  goal 

That  is  not  gained  by  speed; 

Then  hold  thee  still,  O  restless  heart, 
For  I  shall  wait  his  lead. 

— B.  T.,  in  Wheaton  College  Bulletin. 


For  "The  Friend. 


A  Year  Among  the  Un-Friendly. 


FRANCIS  R.  TAYLOR. 


The  casual  browser  among  moss-grown 
tombstones  is  rarely  rewarded  by  a  more 
curious  epitaph  than  the  following,  which 
adorns  a  grave  in  Trinity  Church  Yard, 
Oxford,  Philadelphia: — 

"Hereby  these  lines  is  testify'd 
No  quaker  was  she  when  she  dy'd. 
So  far  was  she  from  quakerism 
That  she  desired  to  have  baptism 
For  her  own  babes  and  children  dear, 
To  this  these  lines  true  witness  bear." 

What  incident  of  Quaker-Episcopal  rivalry 
these  lines  perpetuate  they  do  not  further 
disclose,  and  since  the  deceased  whose 
virtues  they  extol  passed  away  in  1708, 
they  cause  no  serious  dissension  between  me 
and  my  neighbor  in  the  other  half  of  the 
house,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  preaches 
at  Trinity  Church,  Oxford,  once  a  month. 
1  occasionally  chat  with  him  over  the 
garden  fence,  1  hoeing  and  he  beating  carpet; 
1  in  negligee  and  he  in  ecclesiastical  skirts, 
and  forsooth  I  don't  envy  him  his  hobbles. 

It  may  be  that  all  the  Friends  in  the 
village  became  Episcopalians,  for  there 
were  none  here  to  welcome  us  when  we  came, 
and  there  are  none  now,  except  the  good 
Friends  who  live  some  little  distance  out- 
side. But  there  are  good  friends,  among 
these  simple  folk,  of  all  denominations,  and 
of  none.  When  my  wife  and  I  were  setting 
up  our  new  home  among  them,  our  Catholic 
neighbor  insisted  upon  giving  us  a  hot 
cup  of  coffee.  My  neighbor  to  the  rear,  an 
Episcopalian  with  membership  in  a  Phila- 
delphia church,  who  warns  me  not  to  tell 
my  ministerial  neighbor  of  that  fact,  lest 
he  should  be  subjected  to  pastoral  visitation, 
has  preached  to  me  many  little  sermons  in 
the  rough,  while  leaning  ort  our  hoes  by  the 
back  fence.  Then,  too,  there  are  our 
Presbyterian  neighbors,  the  widowed  mother 
and  the  four  children  about  our  own  age. 
One  of  the  daughters  tramped  over  to  our 
little  Meeting  with  us  on  a  crisp  morning 
last  fall.  'Tis  over  two  miles  away,  but 
the  distance  is  nothing  in  such  weather,  and 
we  thought  she  understood  the  Meeting 
and  appreciated  it  as  much  as  we,  and  she 
asked  to  go  with  us  soon  again. 

But  neighborhood  chat  though  impersonal 
is  not  very  enlightening.  The  neighborhood 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  thrifty,  and  therein  lies 


its  charm.  The  hominess  of  modest  thre< 
story  houses  pervades  it.  There  are  fc 
of  the  two-story  hot  boxes,  intolerable  in 
summer  sun.  Though  a  third  story  ma 
not  be  essential  for  room,  it  is  certainly  a 
invaluable  air  space.  To  be  sure  the  yarc 
are  small,  but  where  every  man  is  his  ow 
husbandman  1 50  feet  in  depth  is  plenty  f 
intensive  care,  with  ample  room  for  t 
three  essentials,  grass,  flowers  and  veg 
tables.  'Tis  wonderful  how  much  "stuff 
can  be  raised  on  my  farm  of  twenty-fh 
feet  square,  and  how  interesting  the  "lane 
scape"  features  of  the  same  sized  gra 
plot  bordered  by  flower  beds  can  becom 
Even  the  unsightly,  but  inevitable  clotht 
poles,  become  a  problem,  prompting  an  arbc 
to  hide  their  gauntness,  when  not  on  dut 
How  much  more  appreciated  are  the: 
features  worked  out  with  one's  own  hanc 
than  the  professional  ready-made  effec 
produced  over-night  by  an  expert!  T 
joy  of  the  doing  is  lost,  where  one's  ow 
hands  are  not  in  the  soil. 

Then,  too,  while  your  neighbors  kee 
automobiles,  ours  keep  chickens,  on  t 
ancient,  though  always  controverted  theor 
that  the  chickens  keep  them.  How  d 
lightfully  rural  to  be  gently  awakened  on 
crisp  moonlit  midnight  by  a  persistei 
rooster  seeking  to  have  the  last  word  wit 
a  bellicose  neighbor.  Well  striven  Chant 
cleer!  Action  restrained  appears  the  mo 
valorous  for  the  noise,  be  it  by  words 
crowing. 

There  are  undoubtedly  disadvantag 
among  the  un-Friendly.  Moreover,  it  r 
quires  a  keen  delight  in  pioneering  ar 
novelty  to  overcome  them.  As  a  Societ 
we  have  lost  the  impulse  that  drove  01 
forbears  over  land  and  sea  to  the  Antipode 
We  are  so  comfortably  ensconced  in  01 
Quaker  suburbs  that  we  know  as  little 
the  many  villages  and  hamlets  around 
as  they  know  about  us.  "  See  how  the 
love  one  another"  was  said  of  us  of  yor 
and  we  ourselves  might  pertinently  ac 
to-day,  "and  how  we  love  no  one  else 
1  think  we  do  love  the  others,  but  are  afra 
o  show  it.  Our  congenial  ccmpanio 
are  those  of  our  own  household  of  fait 
and  our  visiting  lists  naturally  assume  t 
same  complexion,  by  force  of  circumstana 
Even  barring  the  distinctive  dress,  o 
peculiarities  are  not  a  few.  My  good  friei 
plays  cards,  and  can't  understand  why  1 
not.  His  wife  is  accustomed  to  his  pip 
but  mine  is  not,  and  he  scoffs  when  1  sugge 
a  higher  ideal  of  sport  than  that  of  ; 
athletic  scholarship.  Minor  details! 
be  sure  they  are,  but  life  is  made  up  of  sue 
and  most  particularly  that  phase  of  li 
designated  as  congeniality. 

But  for  all  that  'tis  good  to  be  thro\ 
with  those  whom  we  have  not  known  a 
gone  to  school  with  for  the  last  four  genei 
tions.    The  world  is  much  larger,  its  pre 
lems  far  vaster  than  even  we  wot  of  in  c 
philosophies.    'Tis  no  small  sacrifice, 
be  sure,  not  to  have  the  Friendly  neight 
to  drop  in  upon  now  and  then,  and 
more  so  for  the  little  wife  than  the  co 
muting  husband;  but  even  then  large  mel 
ings   are   within   reach,    and    unbound  I 
cordiality  welcomes  unto  all  of  them,  1 
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Tea  Meetings  and  Reading  Circles,  so  dear 
to  Friendly  hearts.  And  even  without  that 
element,  the  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  foreign  missionary,  or  even 
the  local  doctor  or  minister.  Their  "pro- 
fessions" call  these  public  servants  whither 
they  would  not,  and  their  wives  follow  them 
and  are  content.  If  then  the  established 
Quaker  suburbs  do  not  need  all  their  young 
life,  and  new  centers  exist,  mayhap  near  a 
dying  Meeting,  why  can  we  not  with  a 
moderate  return  to  the  pioneer  spirit,  go 
out  and  spread  our  influence  in  places  where 
it  has  lapsed  or  has  never  been  exerted. 

The  ideal  way  to  do  this  would  be  for 
two  or  three  young  couples  to  combine  in 
it.  They  could  then  supplement  each  the 
others'  efforts,  and  constitute  a  working 
nucleus  for  the  spread  of  our  methods  of 
life.  The  burden  is  perhaps  too  great  for 
one  couple  to  assume  unaided,  and  more 
than  three  would  give  too  great  provocation 
to  our  prevalent  clannishness.  Our  tenden- 
cy to  flock  together  in  convenient  centers 
is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  our  two 
youngest  Monthly  Meetings,  whose  person- 
nel is  composed  almost  entirely  of  those 
bringing  certificates  from  other  meetings. 
The  increase  of  the  one  is  the  decrease  of  the 
other,  and  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  net 
gain. 

A  Friend  once  told  me  he  felt  less  sorrow 
over  the  decline  of  a  weak  country  meeting, 
where  perhaps  there  was  small  opportunity 
for  the  Quaker  message,  than  for  the  neglect- 
ed possibilities  of  the  many  towns  and 
villages  along  the  railroad  lines  radiating 
from  all  our  cities.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  remark,  though  1  would  not  exclude 
the  country  districts  from  the  possibilities 
of  such  colonizing  work.  A  Friend  is 
essentially  a  lay  worker,  whether  merchant, 
doctor  or  farmer.  His  knowledge  of  affairs, 
and  his  contact  with  life  give  him  a  riper 
experience  than  the  trained  clergyman  can 
possibly  bring  into  the  work,  and  the 
Friend's  ministry,  when  he  ministers,  is 
the  more  apposite  in  consequence.  Our 
young  farmers  and  our  young  suburbanites 
alike  can  undertake  the  work,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  the  former  is  the  richer  be- 
cause of  the  greater  number  of  country 
meetings  in  which  their  message  of  work 
and  love  combined  is  needed.  The  newer 
fields  appeal  more  particularly  to  the 
commuter.  The  advantages  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  either  from  his  or  the  Society's 
standpoint,  and  from  any  standpoint  a 
year  among  the  un-Friendly  will  broaden 
his  horizon,  and  increase  his  love  and  respect 
for  the  other  sheep,  not  of  his  own  particular 
fold. 


The  truly  religious  man  does  everything 
as  if  everything  depended  upon  himself, 
and  then  leaves  everything  as  if  everything 
depended  on  God. — Joseph  Parker. 


Friendly  News. 

From  The  Friend  (London)  the  following  items 
are  gathered  about  their  late  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 
It  had  been  rumored  that  the  long-awaited  report 
Of  the  Special  Premises  Committee  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  meeting  last  week,  and  the  attendance 
was  considerably  above  the  average. 


The  War  Victims'  Fund— A  report  from  the  War 
Victims'  Relief  Fund  Committee  was  read.  This 
stated  that  £10,803  had  been  raised,  but  that 
"very  little  is  now  being  added  thereto."  E.  Wright 
Brooks  emphasized  the  great  need  for  further  con- 
tributions. Possibly  the  armistice  made  Friends 
feel  that  the  urgent  need  was  over,  but  that  was 
not  the  case;  and  now  that  war  has  been  resumed, 
the  need  was  greater  than  ever,  and  would  continue 
to  be  very  great  all  through  the  spring.  Even  after 
peace  had  been  restored  the  Balkan  peoples  would 
need  to  be  supplied  with  seed  corn. 

Permission  was  granted  to  the  Commit  tee  to  issue 
a  new  appeal  for  funds  when  it  deems  the  moment 
opportune. 

The  New  Devonshire  House. — The  Special  Premises 
Committee,  appointed  in  [Third  Month],  1911, 
presented  its  report. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  new  build- 
ing to  be  erected  shall  include  a  fair-sized  meeting- 
room  or  small  hall  and  a  series  of  committee  and 
other  rooms  of  different  sizes  suitable  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and 
other  committees  of  the  Society,  and  of  its  clerical 
staff,  and  for  the  allied  Associations  at  present 
housed  here,  fitted  with  electric  lifts  and  all  the 
latest  improvements.  The  remainder  of  the  site 
could  then  be  utilized  for  the  building  of  a  block 
of  first-class  modern  offices,  similarly  fitted.  In 
letting  these,  arrangements  should  be  made  which 
would  allow  for  the  gradual  absorption  by  the  Society 
of  such  rooms  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  re- 
quired for  its  work. 

The  Committee  does  not  advise  that  any  large 
meeting-house  such  as  would  be  needed  for  the 
holding  of  Yearly  Meeting  be  included  in  the  scheme. 
It  is  with  regret  that  this  recommendation  is  put 
forward,  but  it  is  clear  to  the  Committee  from 
figures  placed  before  it,  that  some  thousands  of 
pounds  can  be  saved  annually  by  the  adoption  of  the 
course  proposed,  and  they  believe  that  this  money 
will  be  of  far  greater  use  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  the  Society  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  than  if  it  is  invested  in  buildings 
which  would  be  unused  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

The  Committee  has  satisfied  itself  that  suitable 
and  adequate  accommodation  for  the  holding  of 
Yearly  Meeting  can  be  obtained  by  hire  in  London. 


A  letter  from  Fred'k.  C.  Blore  of  Canada  says: 
"I  recently  visited  our  aged  friend  Eliza  H.  Varney, 
and  believing  there  are  many  who  will  be  interested 
to  hear  of  her  condition  I  forward  this  short  notice 
in  The  Friend.  I  found  her  considerably  weaker 
in  mind  and  body  than  when  with  her  about  one 
year  ago.  She  is  practically  confined  to  her  bed — 
enjoys  ordinary  food  and  maintains  a  good  appetite. 
She  is  now  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age." 


The  Yearly  Meeting  Committee  on  Education 
held  a  conference  on  the  evening  of  Second  Month 
28th  with  the  principals  and  other  representatives 
of  the  four  large  schools.  The  subject  of  retiring 
allowances  for  teachers  was  presented  and  freely 
discussed.  The  Committee  on  Education  was 
encouraged  to  go  forward  in  their  effort  to  develop 
a  workable  plan.  It  seemed  clear  to  all  that  good 
teachers  are  an  essential  to  good  schools,  and  that 
Friends  cannot  rightly  expect  to  attract  and  hold 
good  teachers,  without  a  just  measure  of  the  pro- 
visions now  quite  general  in  educational  systems  for 
retiring  allowances. 


The  programme  announced  for  the  tea  meeting 
at  Arch  Street  on  the  eleventh  will  be  furnished  by 
the  teacher  and  four  members  of  the  Quakerism 
class  at  Westtown  School.  Apart  from  the  en- 
couragement to  the  students  of  having  their  essays 
put  to  immediate  use,  it  will  be  most  welcome  to 
older  Friends  to  have  such  an  opportunity  to  enter 
into  sympathy  with  them  in  their  work. 


Leanah  II.  IIohson,  from  North  Carolina, 
stopped  here,  by  invitation,  on  her  way  to  fulfil 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  England  anil  Ireland, 
with  a  minute  from  her  Yearly  Meeting.  She 
attended  Meeting  at  Twelfth  St'reet  Fourth-day, 
and  Germantown  Fifth-day,  Second  Month  26 
and  27. 

Seventh-day  morning,  shortly  before  she  was 
starting  to  New  York,  I  asked  her  if  she  knew  Amos 
M.  Kenworthy.    "Yes,"  she  said,  "that  question 


makes  me  think,  years  ago,  before  I  was  in  the 
ministry,  he  came  to  my  side  and  knelt  down  and 
prayed  for  me,  and  said  if  I  was  faithful  I  would 
cross  the  ocean  to  preach  the  Gospel."  She  con- 
tinued, "Does  thee  know  I  have  never  thought  of 
that  prophecy  since  this  burden  for  England  has 
been  upon  me  until  just  now."  It  is  no  small  trial 
for  a  preacher  to  the  mountaineers  of  North  Carolina 
to  go  to  educated  England  upon  a  mission  for  her 
Lord,  and  she  needs  our  prayers  and  sympathy. 

John  B.  Wood. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Third  Month  :i,  1913. 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  usual  lecture  was  omitted  last  week,  but  on 
Fifth-day  evening  the  Upper  Classes  bad  a  rare 
treat  in  listening  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  Charles 
H.  Jones,  of  Amesbury,  a  personal  friend  of  Whittier; 
his  topic  was  "Personal  Recollections  of  the  Poet," 
which  he  illustrated  by  readings  and  recital  ions. 
Among  other  things  in  I  he  course  of  his  talk  he 
alluded  to  the  charges  often  brought  against  the 
poet  of  being  at  one  time  a  Universalist  in  feeling 
and  at  a  later  date  of  being  a  Unitarian.  In  reply 
to  the  former  the  poet  used  to  say  that  if  any  one 
would  read  his  writings  entire  he  felt  confident  they 
would  find  plenty  of  references  that  would  satisfy 
the  most  skeptical  that  he  shared  with  others  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishment.  Very 
late  in  life,  possibly  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  C.  H.  J.,  being  on  a  visit  to  Whittier,  lie  re- 
ferred to  the  light  in  which  he  was  held  by  some 
people  and  the  request  was  made  that  he  would 
define  his  doctrinal  position.  On  that  occasion 
Whittier  made  the  following  positive  and  emphatic 
statement:  "The  Unitarians  have  no  claim  upon 
me  whatsoever.  No  man  believes  in  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  in  the  necessity  for,  nor  the 
efficacy  of  the  Atonement  more  thoroughly  than  1 
do.  The  Universalists  have  a  little  more  claim  on 
me  for  the  reason  that  somehow  I  have  always 
seen  the  love  of  God;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  poor  creatures  that  never  have  had  half  a  chance 
in  this  world  will  have  a  better  chance  in  the  other. 
How  this  will  be  done  is,  however,  God's  business, 
not  mine.  The  fact  is,  I  am  neither  a  Universalist 
nor  a  Unitarian,  I  am  a  Friend.  I  always  have  been 
and  I  expect  to  die  in  the  faith." 

Now  that  the  work  on  the  Declamation  Contest 
has  been  completed,  another  avenue  for  intellectual 
effort  is  open  to  the  students  in  the  Arbitration 
Essays.  Four  years  ago  Elliston  P.  Morris  pre- 
sented the  Westtown  Committee  with  $1000,  the 
income  to  be  given  annually  to  such  students  as 
may  win  out  in  competitive  essays,  said  essays  to 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  Arbitration  as  a  Mean-  for 
Settling  International  Disputes.  The  essays  vary 
in  length  from  2000  to  500  words;  at  the  end  of 
each  essay  there  is  to  be  given  a  full  list  of  books 
read  and  papers  consulted  in  its  preparation;  the 
actual  writing  is  to  be  entirely  the  student's  work, 
but  teachers  can  assist  in  the  selection  of  authorities, 
etc.  The  date  when  the  essays  are  to  be  completed, 
is  Fourth  Month  5th.  A  word  of  encouragement 
from  some  one  in  the  home  circle  might  be  the 
turning  inducement  needed  by  somf  boy  or  girl  to 
enter  the  contest.  Westtown  compared  with  many 
other  schools  offers  too  few  such  avenues  for  work 
outside  the  recitation  room  ami  here  is  one  that  we 
do  well  to  encourage. 

The  routine  life  of  the  School  has  had  very  little 
to  mark  the  week  as  one  of  special  interest.  Good 
health  is  still  the  order,  the  skating  has  again  given 
place  to  soccer  in  the  afternoon  period  before  supper, 
and  the  elocution  "preliminaries"  have  opened  up 
the  gymnasium  again  to  the  boys  for  the  hour  before 
bed-collection. 

On  Seventh-day  evening  there  was  a  good  basket 
ball  game  between  the  school  team  and  five  old 
scholars,  recent  graduates.  It  was  the  first  game 
of  the  season  that  our  fellows  have  won. 

Thk  evening  collections  on  First-day  were  ad- 
dressed, the  boys  by  Geo.  S.  Morris  and  the  girls 
by  Lydia  Ellicott  Morris.  George  Morris  took 
for  his  text,  "The  child  is  father  of  the  man,"  and 
advocated  the  necessity  of  taking  ourselves  out  of 
ourselves  in  our  interests  and  pursuits  even  in  child- 
hood, if  we  hoped  to  be  efficient  workers  in  the  fields 
of  service  in  later  life.  Lydia  Morris  spoke  on 
"Visions  and  Duties,"  drawn  from  a  sermon  by 
Phillips  Brooks. 
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A  very  pretty  and  commendable  act  was  done 
last  Seventh-day  on  the  part  of  the  girls  of  the 
First  Class,  who  under  the  direction  of  the  matron 
invited  the  waitresses  and  other  women  employed 
about  the  School  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  more, 
to  an  afternoon  entertainment  given  by  them  in 
the  new  Lake  House 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — A  recent  despatch  from  Wash- 
ington of  the  24th  says:  "Wireless  communication 
between  the  Arlington  station  near  here  and  the 
cruiser  Salem  was  carried  on  last  night  when  the 
vessel  was  more  than  2000  miles  out  on  the  At- 
lantic." 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  25th  says: 
"Local  option,  which  has  been  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  since  1897,  in  which  period  it 
has  made  steady  gains,  was  defeated  in  the  House 
to-day  on  second  reading,  by  a  vote  of  121  to  83. 
Even  with  this  defeat,  the  advocates  of  local  option 
will  not  cease  their  battle.  Before  the  season  ends, 
a  measure,  limiting  the  voting  unit  to  residential 
wards,  will  be  introduced  and  the  issue  will  be  re- 
newed along  similar  lines  with  the  battle  going  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  as  this  more  popular  bill 
will  be  offered  in  both  chambers." 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  26th  says: 
"Following  a  heated  debate  on  the  Lowers  bill  for 
the  compulsory  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools,  the  measure  was  passed  finally  by  the  House 
to-day  by  a  vote  of  149  to  29.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill  require  that  every  public  school  teacher 
read  at  least  ten  verses  of  the  Bible  daily  without 
comment.  Dismissal  from  service  is  the  penalty 
for  refusal  to  five  up  to  the  law.  The  same  bill  was 
killed  by  the  Senate  two  years  ago." 

It  was  stated  from  Trenton  on  the  26th:  "New 
Jersey  suffragists  won  their  greatest  victory  in 
this  state  late  this  afternoon  when  the  House  of 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  which  provides  for 
an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  giving 
women  the  ballot.  It  is  to  be  formally  passed  by 
the  next  Legislature  and  then  the  question  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  State  at  a  special 
election.  Forty-six  members  voted  in  favor  of  it 
and  five  against." 

It  has  recently  been  stated  that  Albert  Cook 
Myers,  who  has  been  in  England  and  Ireland  since 
last  summer  searching  for  material  concerning  Wil- 
liam Penn,  had  discovered  the  records  of  Penn's 
ship,  the  Welcome.  He  has  written  that  he  had 
not  only  discovered  the  actual  records  of  the  Wel- 
come, which  were  not  believed  by  local  historians 
to  be  in  existence,  but  that  he  had  also  unearthed 
in  Ireland  the  records  of  several  other  contemporary 
ships  in  which  the  first  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
crossed  the  ocean.  While  he  was  in  Ireland  he 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  copy  the  unpublished 
Irish  diary  of  William  Penn.  This  he  has  extensive- 
ly annotated  and  prepared  for  publication. 

According  to  statistics  recently  published  there 
are  more  than  three  and  a  half  million  more  men 
than  women  in  America.  It  is  also  stated  that 
figured  out  on  a  ratio  per  thousand  basis,  there 
are  990  females  for  every  1000  males  in  the  world. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  estimate  was  that  the  men  ex- 
ceeded the  women  in  numbers  in  every  part  of  the 
world  except  Europe.  But  the  most  recent  figures 
show  us  that  Europe  is  by  no  means  alone  in  having 
an  excess  of  females.  Africa  has  caught  up  in  this 
respect,  and  has  gone  even  further.  For  every 
1000  males  in  Africa  there  are  1045  females,  while 
in  Europe  the  ratio  is  1027  females.  For  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  women  are  still  in  the  minority; 
in  America  there  are  964,  in  Asia  961,  and  in  Aus- 
tralia 937  for  every  '1000  men. 
(  A  despatch  of  the  26th  from  Washington  says: 
"The  bill  to  create  a  department  of  labor  with  a 
Cabinet  officer  at  its  head  passed  the  Senate  after 
less  than  an  hour's  consideration.  The  measure, 
which  had  previously  passed  the  House  for  amend- 
ments in  the  Senate,  will  require  perfection  in 
conference  before  it  is  presented  to  President  Taft." 

The  McLean  bill  providing  for  national  protection 
of  migratory  birds  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate 
as  an  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bill.  Its  advocates  claim  that  the  House  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  accept  the  amendment — that  it 
will  be  enacted  into  law.  This  measure  delegates 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
regulate  the  killing  of  all  migratory  birds.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  bring  protection  to  many  species 


of  wild  fowl  and  shore  birds  that  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching extinction.  The  assertion  is  made  by 
friends  of  the  bill  that  it  will  make  it  possible  to 
cut  down  an  annual  loss  of  $800,000,000  suffered 
by  agricultural  interests  on  account  of  insect  pests 
by  giving  the  insect-eating  birds  a  chance  to  increase. 

A  despatch  of  the  28th  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  says: 
"One  thousand  Japanese  emigrants  will  leave  Kobe 
for  Brazil  to-morrow  on  the  steamship  Waukasa 
to  found  a  colony  on  50,000  acres  of  land  held  under 
lease  by  a  Japanese  company  whose  colonizing 
operations  are  under  the  patronage  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  Two  thousand  more  colonists  will 
sail  on  following  steamships." 

It  is  stated  that  arrangments  are  being  made  for 
the  establishment  of  regular  wireless  service  across 
the  Bering  Sea,  between  the  American  and  Russian 
governments,  which  will  insure  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  America  and  Asia  at  all  times, 
even  in  the  event  of  the  interruption  of  the  cable 
service.  The  projected  service,  in  connection  with 
the  existing  transatlantic  radio  service,  will  complete 
the  circuit  of  the  globe  by  this  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

President  Taft  on  constitutional  grounds  vetoed 
the  Webb-Kenyon  bill  prohibiting  the  interstate 
shipment  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  dry  territory. 
He  sent  his  objections  to  the  measure  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  body,  after  debating  it  for  half  an  hour, 
repassed  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  21 — exactly  three  to  one.  The  bill  was 
then  sent  to  the  House. 

Director  Neff  says  Philadelphia's  death  rate  last 
year  was  15.22  per  1000  of  population,  which  is  the 
lowest  in  the  history  of  the  city,  and  in  that  con- 
nection the  Director  says:  "Sixty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  lives  saved  were  those  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age."  The  Director  says  that  the  most 
notable  increase  in  mortality  was  in  the  case  of 
heart  disease;  the  mortality  rate  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  163.7  per  100,000  of 
population,  was  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the 
city. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of 
the  28th  sa3's:  "Demobilization  of  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  forces  has  been  decided  upon,  accord- 
ing to  information  from  a  most  reliable  source, 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  exchange  of  letters  between 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  and  the  Russian  Emperor, 
in  which  the  former  took  the  initiative.  This  action 
coincides  with  the  preparations  for  the  tercente- 
nary celebration  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty,  which  it 
is  desired  to  mark  by  peace  in  international  rela- 
tions and  good  will  in  internal  politics.  An  amnesty 
decree  on  a  large  scale  is  now  being  prepared. 

A  despatch  from  Naples  of  the  2nd  inst.  says: 
"The  rumbling  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  has 
been  persistent  for  some  time,  has  caused  consid- 
erable alarm,  lest  an  eruption  be  pending.  New 
cracks  and  fissures  are  to  be  seen  and  a  great  mass 
of  basalt  has  rolled  down,  its  dark  outline  contrast- 
ing against  the  white  bed  pfjsnow." 

A  despatch  from  China  of  the  24th  mentions 
that  hundreds  of  inhabitants  of  the  province  of 
Fukien  have  been  killed  during  the  past  week  while 
offering  armed  resistance  to  the  Government  troops 
engaged  in  destroying  poppy  plants,  according 
to  an  official  report  received  to-day.  In  many 
districts  of  China  the  people  have  recognized  the 
Government's  stern  purpose  and  have  themselves 
rooted  up  the  poppies. 

It  is  recently  announced  that  among  the  more 
important  reforms  that  have  followed  the  rise  of 
republican  government  in  China  is  the  creation  of 
a  new  alphabet.  With  an  alphabet  of  8000  charac- 
ters which  the  children  are  forced  to  memorize 
before  they  can  make  a  beginning  at  acquiring  the 
thousands  of  ideograms,  which,  in  their  tongue, 
stand  for  some  sound,  some  syllable,  or  some  ob- 
ject, the  Chinese  language  was  a  veritable  barrier, 
more  potent  than  the  Great  Wall,  to  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world.  The  greatest  reform  needed 
by  China  to-day  is  the  elevation  of  her  womanhood, 
declared  Frederick  A.  Murphy,  missionary  from 
the  Province  of  Hupeh,  Central  China,  who  is 
visiting  this  city.  He  also  said,  "In  China  we  are 
rescuing  thousands  of  little  girls  who  are  discarded 
every  year  by  their  parents.  In  northwest  Hupeh 
we  have  more  than  3000  little  girls  whom  we  sup- 
port and  educate.  When  they  marry  they  found 
Christian  families,  since  the  influence  of  a  Chris- 
tian mother  is  just  as  potent  in  China  as  it  is  else- 
where." I 


NOTICES. 

A  middle  aged  or  younger  Friend  is  wanted  in 
Friends'  family  of  two  adults,  as  assistant  hous 
keeper. 

Address  S, 

Office  of  The  Friend. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spriij 
Term  begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  2 
1913.  The  School  Year  1913-14  begins  on  Nin 
Month  9,  1913. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  to  enter  children  f 
either  of  these  terms  should  make  application  ear 
to 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Acting  Principal, 
Westtown,  Fi 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadd 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  i| 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fa! 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  eaii 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  We 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  StreeI 
Philadelphia,  Second  Month  15,  1913. — T! 
following  books  have  recently  been  added  to  t! 
Library : — 

Bruce — Woman  in  the  Making  of  America. 
Cantlie  and  Jones — Sun  Yat  Sen. 
Corbin — Romance  of  Submarine  Engineering.  | 
Fagan — Autobiography   of    an  Individualist. 
Stein — Little  Count  of  Normandy. 
Washington — Man  Farthest  Down. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Meetings  Next  Week  (Third  Month  10th  to  15tr.i 
Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Mon 
13th,  at  10  a.  m.  Train  leaves  Market  Stre 
Ferry  at  8.56;  trolley  from  Camden  every  t> 
minutes. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  her  grand-daught( 
Esther  Weldon,  Mariposa,  Ontario,  Canada,  <! 
the  third  day  of  First  Month,  1913,  Esther  CodI 
widow  of  Joseph  Cody,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  I 
her  age;  a  member  and  elder  of  Mariposa  Month! 
Meeting  of  Friends.  She  was  zealous  for  tl 
maintenance  of  our  Christian  discipline  and  col 
sequently  a  diligent  attender  of  our  mid-week  ail 
business  meetings,  when  capable  of  so  doing.  BJ 
last  attendance  at  meeting  was  when  our  depart  I 
Friend,  Andrew  Hinshaw,  of  Kansas,  visited  CanacI 
in  1911. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  near  Moorestown,  N.  1 

on  Twelfth  Month  20,  1912,  Anne  Walton  LeeiS 
widow  of  Benjamin  B.  Leeds,  in  the  ninety-thi| 
year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Westfield  Preparati 
and  Chester  (N.  J.)  Monthly  Meetings  of  Frienc 

 ,  on  Twelfth  Month  29,  1912,  at  the  residen 

of  his  son,  Joseph  W.  Frame,  near  Richmond,  In 
James  T.  Frame,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  aj : 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  for  t 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  held  firmly  to  its  func 
mental  principles. 

 ,  at  Pocono  Lake,  Pa.,  on  the  twenty-seven 

of  Seventh  Month,  1912,  Alice  Comfort  Bacc 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  and  the  late  Samuel  A.  Bacc 
of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.    A  beautiful  life  has  end 
here  with  the  going  on  ahead  of  this  dear  child  | 
sixteen  and  a  half  years,  but  it  has  been  so  full  | 
love  and  unselfishness  in  her  service  to  those  wi 
whom  she  came  in  touch,  that  we  feel  she  has  r 
lived  in  vain.    She  brought  to  many  a  sense 
the  things  truly  worth  while  in  life  and  taught 
to  put  a  new  and  higher  value  upon  our  attitu 
towards  children  and  those  less  favored  than  oi 
selves.    Her  mission  seemed  to  be  to  help  all  w 
might  be  in  trouble.    The  perfect  purity  of  1 
life,  together  with  her  continual  cheerfulness 
disposition,    even   under   adverse  circumstanc 
made  her  an  unusual  example  to  all.    She  was  t 
devoted  friend  of  many  little  children,  and  by  th«, 
was  universally  beloved.    Of  her  it  can  truly 
said,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  sb 
see  God;"  and  the  word  of  the  Master  seemed 
come  to  her,  as  it  came  to  the  daughter  of  Jain  \ 
"Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise!" 
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Conscience  a — Not  the  Guide. 

In  last  week's  editorial,  an  effort  was  made 
o  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
ight  exercise  of  the  human  will,  and  to  our 
>ersonal  responsibility  for  the  use  of  this 
acuity.  Perhaps  most  persons  would  be 
villing  at  times  to  be  relieved  of  this  re- 
ponsibility  and  have  it  placed  upon  another, 
ind  we  are  prone  mentally  so  to  transfer 
t  v/hen  we  see  that  the  choice  made  has 
)Cen  a  wrong  one.  If  we  do  not  blame 
mother  person  for  the  unwise  or  wrong  de- 
:ision,  we  often  attribute  it  to  an  inheritance 
-disposition  or  constitution,  or  to  our  en- 
/ironment — some  fortuitous  outward  cir- 
:umstances.  All  of  these  have  their  influ- 
:nce  in  causinglne  will  to  choose  or  reject, 
3Ut  they  do  not  decide  for  us.  In  view  of 
this  personal  responsibility,  we  should  not 
excuse  ourselves  from  carefully  weighing 
the  various  impulses  which  influence  the 
exercise  of  the  will,  in  order  that  we  may 
ascertain  "those  to  which  it  should  yield  or 
by  which  it  should  be  guided. 

However  early  in  life  evidences  of  the 
noral  sense  may  be  observed,  the  presence 
)f  appetite  or  passion  is  first.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  parental  authority  to  restrain 
ind  direct,  and  without  which  the  appetite 
.vould  influence  the  will  to  over-indulgence 
)r  to  the  use  of  that  which  was  pleasant  to 
he  taste  regardless  of  its  harmful  nature. 
\s  such  transgressions  of  nature's  laws 
ilways  incur  her  penalties,  experience  soon 
:eaches  regard  for  another  and  higher  im- 
pulse— that  of  interest  or  self-love.  This 
iteps  in  and  places  a  restraining  hand  upon 
ippetite.  But  this  higher  impulse  has  re- 
gard only  to  our  own  welfare  or  happiness, 
vithout  reference  to  others.    It  would  per- 

nit  one  to  inflict  suffering  upon  another 


in  order  to  secure  his  own  gratification.  It 
would  consent  that  another  should  be  hun- 
gry and  cold,  so  that  he  might  be  well  fed 
and  clothed.  Surely  tho  this  is  a  "higher 
impulse"  it  is  not  the  highest. 

"No  man  liveth  unto  himself".  Each 
one  is  related  to  others,  and  these  relation- 
ships involve  duties  and  obligations  for 
the  general  welfare.  Interest  or  self-love 
must  give  place  to  neighbor-love;  "thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself".  The 
will  should  yield  to  the  law  that  is  higher 
than  either  self-gratification  or  interest — 
the  law  of  right  and  wrong — the  rule  of 
conscience.  This  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
often  comes  early  in  life,  is  persistent,  in- 
sistent and  imperative.  No  decision  of  the 
will  which  violates  this  sense  can  be  right 
or  safe;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  how  often 
we  have  had  evidence  that  obedience  to 
conscience  is  not  a  guarantee  of  right  con- 
duct. The  experience  of  Paul  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  this.  He  could  truth- 
fully declare  before  the  council,  "  I  have 
lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until 
this  day",  because  he  could  later  say  before 
Agrippa,  "  I  verily  thought  with  myself, 
that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary 
to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ".  This 
entirely  comports  with  Christ's  warning 
to  his  disciples,  "Yea,  the  time  cometh, 
that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that 
he  doeth  God  service".  Conscience,  like 
every  other  faculty  of  man,  is  God-given; 
yet  it  is  but  a  natural  faculty  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  persecuting  Saul,  may  be 
far  from  being  a  safe  guide  for  the  human 
will. 

Where  then  shall  man  turn  for  safe  and 
certain  guidance?  The  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  is  the  Divine  will.  Not  that  a  par- 
ticular act  is  right  or  wrong  because  God 
has  arbitrarily  willed  it  so;  but  He  wills  that 
one  thing  shall  be  done  because  it  is  right, 
and  that  another  shall  not  be  done  because 
it  is  wrong,  according  to  his  character  of 
eternal  righteousness.  Here  we  are  brought 
to  the  necessity  for  Divine  revelation.  Saul 
on  his  way  to  Damascus,  while  "yet  breath 
ing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord",  has  a  revelation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  exclaims  "what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  and  directly 
he  becomes  Paul  the  preacher  of  that  faith 


which  once  he  destroyed*  While  the  con- 
science is  not  the  arbiter  between  right  and 
wrong,  the  Light  of  Christ  in  the  conscience 
Christ  is  "the  true  Light,  which  light- 
eth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world," 
and  "the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is 
given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal  ".  To  as 
many  as  receive  Him,  He  gives  power  to 
become  sons  of  God,  and  they  are  sons  of 
God  who  "are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God". 
The  spirit-possessed  conscience  is  the  only 
safe  guide  to  the  will.  Those,  having  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  be  a  law  unto 
themselves,  but  the  Divine  will  is  their 
law,  whether  made  known  by  a  direct  per- 
sonal revelation,  or  thru  an  inspired  mes- 
senger. 

The  Christian  world  has  always  been 
confronted  by  the  fact  of  a  great  divergence 
in  Christian  consciences.  What  one  accepts 
as  truth,  another  regards  as  error  —  one 
feels  required  to  do  what  the  other  feels 
required  to  abstain  from  doing.  Each  is 
equally  conscientious  and  each  as  well  sat- 
isfied that  he  has  "the  mind  of  the  Spirit". 
Who  shall  decide  these  disputed  points? 
By  what  outward  standard  shall  they  be 
judged? 

Friends  have  undoubtedly  been  right  in 
their  claim  that  "  the  Scriptures'  authority 
depend  upon  the  Spirit  by  whom  they  were 
dictated",  and  that  they  are  received  as 
truth  "because  they  proceeded  from  the 
Spirit";  therefore  the  Scriptures  could  not 
be  first — before  nor  above  the  Spirit.  Yet, 
as  there  may  be  diverse  claims  to  spiritual 
light  and  teaching,  there  seems  to  be  a 
need  for  some  other  test  or  judge  than  in- 
dividual conscience  or  consciousness.  It  is 
in  view  of  just  this  condition  therefore  that 
Robert  Barclay  in  his  Apologv  recognizes 
the  "Holy  Scriptures"  to  be  such  a  judge 
and  test.  Concerning  these  writings  he 
says:  "We  do  look  upon  them  as  the  only 
fit  outward  judge  of  controversies  among 
Christians,  and  that  whatsoever  doctrine 
is  contrary  unto  their  testimony,  may  there- 
fore justly  be  rejected  as  false.  And  for  our 
parts,  we  are  very  willing  that  all  our  doc- 
trines and  practices  be  tried  bv  them: 
which  we  never  refused,  nor  ever  shall,  in 
all  controversies  with  our  adversaries,  as 
the  judge  and  test.  We  shall  also  be  very  will- 
ing to  admit  it  as  a  positive  certain  maxim, 
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That  what  soeverany  do,  pretending  to  the 
Spirit,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
be  accounted  and  reckoned  a  delusion  of 
the  devil.  For  as  we  never  lay  claim  to  the 
Spirit's  leadings  that  we  may  cover  ourselves 
in  any  thing  that  is  evil,  so  we  know  that 
as  every  evil  contradicts  the  Scriptures, 
so  it  doth  also  the  Spirit  in  the  first  place, 
from  which  the  Scriptures  came  and  whose 
motions  can  never  contradict  one  another, 
though  they  may  appear  sometimes  to  be 
contradictory  to  the  blind  eye  of  the  natural 
man,  as  Paul  and  James  seem  to  contra- 
dict one  another."    (Apology,  pp.  89-90.) 

^  E.  P.  S. 

Inspiration — What  Is  It  ? 

In  the  diary  of  the  late  Count  Tolstoy,  which  his 
son  has  just  published  in  Paris,  is  a  remarkable 
passage  that  shows  the  great  Russian  in  a  new  light. 
It  was  written  in  1895.  Referring  to  his  literary 
work  he  wrote : 

"I  have  had  moments  when  I  felt  myself  to  be 
the  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  Divine  will. 
I  have  sometimes  been  so  impure  and  so  subject 
to  personal  passions  that  the  light  of  this  truth  has 
been  obscured  by  my  own  obscurity;  but,  despite 
all,  I  have  served  at  times  as  the  intermediary  for 
this  truth  and  those  have  been  the  happiest  mom- 
ents of  my  life.  May  God  will  that,  passing  through 
me,  these  truths  have  not  been  sullied,  and  may 
mankind  find  in  them  its  pasture.  It  is  only  in  that 
that  my  writings  have  importance." 

Inspiration  has  many  degrees.  In  its  highest 
sense,  it  is  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  who  have  been  chosen  as  channels 
for  the  interpretation  of  truth  to  human  minds.  It 
is  inspiration,  in  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  and 
intensity,  which  gives  the  preacher  his  message, 
the  prophet  his  vision.  The  inspiration  of  the  "holy 
men  of  old,"  who  were  chosen  instruments  through 
whom  God's  message  to  man  was  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  the  fullest  example  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple. They  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were  commis- 
sioned; they  were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom, 
and  the  Christian  world  unhesitatingly  accepts 
their  work  as  of  Divine  origin —  the  result  of  inspira- 
tion. Tolstoy  was  both  philosopher  and  visionary. 
There  were  times  when  he  seemed  to  reach  ideal 
heights,  to  revel  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  truth, 
justice,  humanity  and  brotherly  love.  In  such 
moments  he  was  free  from  all  grosser  limitations; 
but  they  were  transitory — like  shafts  of  sunshine 
piercing  through  shifting  clouds.  Still  by  his  own 
admission,  he  valued  these  intervals  of  spiritual 
illumination  more  than  all  of  his  brilliant  stories,  his 
emotional  work  and  his  philosophic  essays.  As  he 
neared  the  end  of  life  he  saw  that  the  only  imperisha- 
ble thing  is  Divine  truth,  and  prayed  that  only  those 
passages  in  his  writings  which  contained  that  truth 
should  be  remembered  by  the  world.  All  the  rest 
he  reckoned  as  worthless.  Such  a  confession  is  the 
finest  of  all  testimonies  to  Tolstoy's  greatness. 

The  foregoing  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Christian  Herald  seemed  to  the  writer 
worthy  of  being  shared  with  the  readers 
of  The  Friend.  It  appeared  to  me  a 
rather  striking  illustration  of  our  Friendly 
view  of  inspiration,  considering  the  wide 
divergence  of  public  opinion  along  this 
line.  The  editorial  declaration  that  "It 
is  inspiration,  in  varying  degrees  of  enthu- 
siasm and  intensity,  which  gives  the  preacher 
his  message,  the  prophet  his  vision,"  is 
so  manifestly  true  and  so  forcefully  put, 
that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to,  and  em- 
phasize it,  as  in  harmony  with  our  Quaker 
ideal,  investing,  as  it  does,  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  with  a  significance  beyond 
the  mere  circumstance  of  intellectual  ability 
or  great  erudition. 


Beside  it,  the  studied  effort  of  the  pre- 
pared sermon  or  learned  disquisition  seems 
insignificant.  The  spontaneous  outpouring 
of  the  inspired  Gospel  message  through  the 
chosen  "medium"  or  instrument,  pre- 
pared by  the  Head  of  the  Church  for  this 
particular  service,  is  so  refreshing,  so  sat- 
isfying, so  attended  by  the.  Divine  unction, 
that  one  instinctively  recalls  the  Saviour's 
words,  "  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the 
Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you." 

In  many  places,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there 
is  a  drifting  away  from  this  ministry  by 
revelation,  or  inspiration,  with  more  or 
less  turning  to  and  dependence  upon  pre- 
pared papers,  programs,  etc.,  often  adver- 
tising that  such  and  such  a  minister  will 
preach  upon  such  and  such  a  subject  at  a 
certain  time;  seemingly  forgetful  of  the 
words  of  Christ,  "The  Holy  Spirit  shall 
teach  you  in  that  very  hour  what  you  ought 
to  say." 

This  is  the  place  whereunto  we,  who  are 
supposed  to  stand  as  ambassadors  for 
Christ  before  the  world,  need  continually 
to  resort;  the  place  where  the  Holy  Spirit 
shall  teach  us  what  to  say. 

The  need  of  inspiration  in  our  religious 
service  is  as  imperative  as  ever  it  was!  The 
appreciation  of  the  inspirational  message 
is,  perhaps,  as  keen  to-day  among  thought- 
ful people  as  ever. 

This  fact  was  illustrated  some  time  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  a  Metho- 
dist, at  their  place  of  worship.  Owing  to  a 
family  relationship,  supplemented  by  warm 
friendship  between  the  deceased  and  a 
minister  of  the  Friends'  meeting,  the  officia- 
ting clergymen  was  asked  by  the  family 
to  give  opportunity  for  the  Friend,  if  he 
had  anything  to  communicate.  The  mes- 
sage was  received  and  delivered  after  the 
stated  service  was  completed.  It  was  not 
lengthy,  but  to  the  point,  and  touched  the 
hearts  and  reached  the  Divine  witness  in 
many  who  were  present,  and  brought  from 
some  of  these,  and  among  them  one  of  the 
officiating  ministers,  the  thankful  acknowl- 
edgment that  it  was  a  message  from  the 
Lord. 

May  all  our  ministers  come  to  realize, 
not  only  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  but 
experience  also  for  each  service  the  fresh 
qualification  and  anointing  of  Him  who 
alone  can  give  the  true  inspiration,  and 
make  way  for  the  message  in  the  hearts 
of  the  hearers,  and  bless  it  to  their  individual 
needs. 

As  we  are  concerned  to  be  found  obedient 
and  humbly  faithful  to  the  manifestations 
of  Truth,  in  the  service  to  which  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  calls  us,  I  believe  we 
shall  at  times  be  favored  with  the  feeling 
that,  notwithstanding  our  human  frailties 
and  manifest  limitations,  God  has  conde- 
scended to  use  us,  as  the  earthen  instruments 
through  which  his  message  was  conveyed; 
and  may  the  prayer  of  Tolstoy  be  also  ours, 
"That  passing  through  us,  the  Divine  truth 
may  not  be  sullied  or  obscured." 

Jesse  Edgerton. 


If  there  be  lying  before  you  any  bit  of 
work  from  which  you  shrink,  go  straight 
up  to  it  and  do  it  at  once. 


Extracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morr ; 

(Continued  from  page  276.) 

China,  Hongkong,  Eleventh  Month  21 
18Q3. — Victoria  Hotel  is  a  roomy,  rambliil 
building,  with  an  air  of  general  cleanline:! 
A  verandah  opens  upon  the  harbor,  back  I 
which  is  a  large  dining  hall,  whence  n  j 
corridors  with  glass  on  one  side  and  chambt| 
on  the  other.  Those  we  took  are  sorl 
fifteen  by  twenty  feet,  with  twelve  or  thl 
teen-foot  ceilings,  and  two  glass  docl 
opening  upon  a  thoroughly  Chinese  street } 
the  hotel  forming  one  side,  and  a  long  nH 
of  three-story  brick  tenement  houses  tl 
other.  Probably  five  and  twenty  feet  if 
the  distance  from  wall  to  wall,  the  lowM 
story  evidently  devoted  to  ware-houses  1 
shops.  From  the  former  are  brought  fori 
potatoes,  rice  and  what  not,  and  by  narrJ 
stairs  the  upper  rooms  are  reached.  Ht; 
resides  "Sun  Hing,  Red  Nose  Tailor,"  I 
his  sign  sets  forth  in  glowing  characters  I 
Chinese  and  English.  Overhead  there  seej 
a  tasteful  occupant,  where  quite  a  profusi  I 
of  pretty  plants  adorns  the  narrow  balcork 
and  several  cages  prove  him  a  lover  1 
birds;  while  along  the  outer  railing  <| 
strung  new-made  garments,  suggesting  tf 
thought  that  the  third  story  people  may  I 
working  for  Sun  Hing.  Just  opposite  1 
my  window  are,  to  all  appearances  at  lea  I 
four  more  families,  from  the  bamboo  railirjl 
of  whose  balconies  there  hang  more  gJI 
ments,  new-made  and  old.  Here,  too,  tl 
women  of  the  respective  households  are  } 
be  seen  at  all  hours,  plying  most  industrioil 
ly  their  needles,  stopping  occasionally  I 
dress  their  glossy  black  hair  and  lettii 
me  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  toil 
which  had  hitherto  been  a  mystery;  I 
the  no  less  nimble  tongues  have  a  lull  wr  I 
the  baby  v/ithin  is  looked  after,  or  the  rl 
stirred,  or  a  vociferous  vendor  of  vegetabi 
or  billets  of  wood  or  charcoal,  attracts  ijl 
housewife's  notice,  and  she  needs  to  driv  t 
bargain  over  the  railing  with  the  strl 
below.  There,  all  is  clamor,  not  of  whe|| 
but  of  voices  of  all  sorts,  intermingled  w| 
bells  and  rattles,  signifying  something  f 
be  sold,  or  the  approach  of  the  mendic;! 
priest,  calling  upon  the  faithful  for  1 
pittance.  When  these  find  a  temponf 
lull,  a  crowd  of  urchins  just  under  a 
quarters  of  "  Red  Nose  the  Tailor,"  w I 
play  some  kind  of  "pitch-penny,"  general 
supply  the  break  by  their  loud  shouts  <1 
laughter,  or  from  the  bird  fancier's  cam 
above  come  shrill  notes  that  I  cannot  recfc 
nize,  to  say  nothing  of  the  barking  of  dck 
and  the  caterwalling  of  one  or  more  feli  i 
that  belong  to  the  row.  Thus  our  b;| 
street  is  a  lively  place,  and  I  shall  havia 
very  favorable  opportunity  of  study  lg 
the  everyday  life  of  a  most  singular  rsi 
The  weather  is  growing  warmer,  and  1 
sought  the  front  verandah  of  our  hotel  |s 
the  evening  drew  on. 

2 1  st. — A  walk  through  Queen's  Road  n 
order  to  do  some  shopping  and  other  busir  !s 
led  us  among  handsome  public  offi  s 
and  shops  carried  on  in  European  st;j'„ 
which  although  scarcely  English,  were  of  n 
quite  imposing  in  their  display.  Towa  s 
the  outskirts  we  passed  the  barracks  ;  d 
handsome  residences  of  the  military  offio  >, 
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for  a  garrison  of  2000  British  troops  is 
uniformly  stationed  at  Hongkong,  while 
several  men-of-war  are  in  the  harbor. 
Upon  the  parade  ground,  the  soldiers  were 
going  through  their  drill  with  admirable 
precision,  though  we  could  but  exclaim  as 
we  marked  their  measured  step,  "what  a 
marvellous  piece  of  human  machinery  and 
no  less  marvellously  adapted  to  the  purpose 
that  lurks  behind  it  all!" 

23rd,  p.  m. — Writing  till  time  to  go  to  the 
chapel  and  call  for  a  few  minutes  on  Brother 
Bonfield.  A  brief  explanation  as  to  our 
standing  at  home,  and  general  purpose  in 
coming  to  these  parts,  was  enough  to  lead 
him  to  welcome  us,  and  open  our  way  to 
address  the  company  about  to  come  to- 
gether, or  to  regard  the  service  generally  as 
at  our  disposal.  Thanking  him  for  his 
kindness,  we  took  our  seats,  and  after  a 
hymn  had  been  sung,  the  reading  of  a 
Psalm  by  himself,  and  a  brief  prayer,  he 
stated  to  the  congregation  that  we  had  with 
us  two  accredited  ministers  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  from  Philadelphia,  whom  he 
trusted  would  have  a  word  of  exhortation 
for  us,  which  he  was  sure  would  be  to  our 
profit.  The  remaining  service  of  the  meet- 
ing would  therefore  be  devoted  to  these 
brethren  from  a  distant  land.  I  am  sure 
we  both  felt  the  weightiness  of  the  work 
thus  unexpectedly  put  before  us,  and  an 
earnest  desire  that  we  might  neither  do  nor 
say  anything  "against  the  Truth"  but  only 
"for  the  Truth,"  as  we  spoke.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Pastor,  two  brief  prayers 
were  offered  by  persons  near  us,  and  after 
another  sweet  hymn,  the  meeting  closed. 
Several  missionaries,  we  understood,  were 
present,  and  quite  a  number  of  soldiers 
from  the  garrison,  with  one  or  more  marines. 

25th. — We  were  much  interested  to  see 
several  fruits  with  which  we  were  quite 
unacquainted.  Among  these  the  "pumelo," 
a  large  yellow,  pear-shaped  fruit  that  is 
grown  in  China.  The  "carambolo,"  which 
grows  on  a  shrub,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
palatable.  It  is  about  four  inches  long  and 
divided  in  sections.  In  taste  and  quality 
it  is  said  to  resemble  the  gooseberry.  A 
variety  of  the  persimmon,  called  the  "water 
caki,"  differs  from  that  grown  in  Japan, 
and  is  esteemed  for  drying  and  preserving. 
Among  vegetables,  we  were  struck  with  a 
strong,  fleshy  top  of  a  turnip-like  root,  which 
is  much  used  with  rice,  and  is  somewhat 
medicinal  in  its  qualities.  The  "taro,"  a 
root,  and  the  "yam"  of  the  sweet  potato 
family,  are  popular.  Curious  beans,  not 
less  than  eighteen  inches  long,  and  cucum- 
bers covered  with  spines,  took  our  attention, 
while  in  the  fish-market,  the  octopus,  great 
prawns,  and  a  diminutive  devil-fish,  were 
not  at  all  attractive  to  us,  but  are  favorites 
in  China. 

We  next  stopped  at  a  large  Taoist  temple, 
which  was  anything  but  inviting,  without 
or  within.  Entering  the  fane,  several  gro- 
tesque idols  were  to  be  discerned  through 
the  dim,  mysterious  light,  and  as  we  ad- 
vanced under  the  leading  of  a  burly,  good- 
natured  priest,  who  seemed  to  have  no 
more  faith  in  the  gilded  gods  than  we  had, 
we  shortly  found  ourselves  before  a  sort  of 
altar.   On  this  was  burning  a  long  stick  of 


sandal-wood,  one  end  embedded  in  a  vessel 
of  ashes,  others  near  it  containing  half 
consumed  joss  sticks  that  had  been  left 
by  the  worshippers.  As  we  went  further 
into  the  smoky  recesses  of  the  place,  we 
could  see  by  the  light  of  the  candle  in  the 
priest's  hands,  the  "goddess  of  mercy," 
the  "god  of  strength,"  and  smaller  images 
of  lesser  importance.  Before  the  "goddess 
of  healing,"  a  poor  woman  with  a  sick  child 
was  kneeling,  and  rattling  in  one  hand  a 
box  containing  a  number  of  small  strips  of 
wood  from  which  she  withdrew  anxiouslv 
one  with  a  mark  favorable  or  otherwise,— 
then  shook  the  box  again,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  better  omen.  The  scene  was 
quite  touching,  but  probably  nothing  could 
persuade  her  to  take  the  little  one  to  the 
"Alice  Memorial  Hospital"  for  medical 
treatment.  On  the  head  of  one  little  idol 
were  laid  strips  of  bacon,  and  before  it 
some  kind  of  red  cake  or  sweetmeats,  left 
to  gain  special  favor.  In  one  corner  was 
the  god  of  death,  a  large  figure  of  an  old 
man,  clothed  in  sackcloth;  and  in  another 
apartment  were  shown  quite  a  pile  of  little, 
ugly  clay  figures,  the  size  of  small  children's 
dolls,  which  we  were  coolly  told  were  un- 
named but  represented  any  of  the  deities 
who  might  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
collection.  The  whole  place  was  extremely 
grimy  and  we  were  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
foulness  into  the  open  street,  but  this  was 
only  to  meet  a  procession  with  tom-toms, 
cymbals  and  pipes  on  the  way  to  a  cemetery. 
It  was  not  a  funeral  train,  but  simply 
preceding  a  wealthy  fat  man,  who  brought 
up  the  rear  in  a  sedan,  and  who  it  was  said 
was  about  to  visit  the  grave  of  some  relative. 
One  banyan  tree  in  the  garden  has  ranged 
about  its  central  trunk  no  less  than  eight 
connections  between  the  branches  and  the 
soil,  some  of  them  at  least  six  inches  across, 
sufficient  to  establish  the  close  relationship 
of  this  variety  with  the  "Ficus  Indica"  of 
Ceylon.  We  found  on  examining  the  berry- 
like fruit,  that  the  inside  of  the  sack  was 
filled  with  little  flowers,  and  even  small 
insects  within  were  doing  their  part  in 
fructifying  the  germs  after  the  manner  of 
our  common  fig. 

26th. — Preparing  to  retire  for  the  night, 
we  heard  a  strange,  monotonous  droning 
that  evidently  arose  from  a  voice  in  our 
back  street,  and  through  the  windows  we 
could  discern  a  woman  who  belonged  to  the 
house  opposite,  on  her  knees,  fanning  a  fire 
she  had  kindled  just  before  her  door.  As 
the  flames  rose,  she  grew  more  and  more 
earnest  in  her  incantations.  Then  with 
the  rag  in  her  hand,  and  certain  sticks,  she 
beat  the  dying  embers  and  the  ground  about 
them,  carefully  watching  them  out.  The 
droning  did  not  cease  till  all  was  dark,  and 
then  lighting  a  joss  stick,  she  set  this  out- 
side the  lowest  step  and  went  to  bed,  doubt- 
less the  more  comfortable  at  the  thought 
of  having  put  to  flight  the  evil  spirits,  at 
least  for  that  night.  This  was  the  second 
exorcism  we  had  witnessed  from  our  neigh- 
bors across  the  way,  the  former  being  by 
daylight  when  another  woman  and  young 
girl  took  part  in  the  process.  Unhappily 
it  had  been  on  the  same  stairway,  and  if  we 
mistook  not,  the  same  woman  whom  we 


had  watched  not  many  days  ago  in  a  violent 
rage,  pummeling  a  boy  with  a  stick,  and 
venting  her  wrath  in  ways  that  quite  shocked 
us.  Who  was  most  in  fault,  of  course,  we 
could  not  say,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  better 
spirit  than  then  had  possession  of  the  stair- 
way, may  have  entered  both  mother  and  boy . 

2jib. — Two  young  men  familiar  with 
Chinese  life  said  that  the  intense  selfishness 
of  this  people  is  but  one  of  the  results  of  the 
false  teachings  to  which  they  have  so  long 
been  subjected  and  the  hard  struggle  for 
life  which  comes  through  the  over-populated 
condition  of  their  country.  They  are  of 
the  judgment  that  the  old  beliefs  have  still 
so  strong  a  hold  with  the  masses  that  they 
are  unprepared  to  receive  the  simple  teach- 
ings of  the  Scriptures  as  presented  in  our 
approved  version,  but  that  more  good  would 
result  from  the  dissemination  of  Gospel 
tracts  or  leaflets,  setting  forth  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  in  familiar  style,  and  thereby 
opening  the  way  for  a  reception  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  thought  that  the  lack 
of  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  missionaries  in  China  has  been  largely 
due  to  their  unwillingness  to  mingle  freely 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  depending  too 
much  on  schools  and  formal  teaching,  and 
that  were  the  methods  of  the  Romish 
priests,  in  this  respect,  followed  by  Protest- 
ant missionaries,  there  would  be  larger  and 
better  results.  .  .  .  The  grossest  de- 
ception is  often  practiced  by  the  officials 
in  their  statements  to  the  people  concerning 
transactions  with  foreign  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  in  connection  with  the  food  and 
general  aid  sent  from  abroad  to  relieve  the 
distress  from  floods,  etc.,  they  were  told 
that  "this  was  only  a  tribute  which  the 
foreign  devils  were  paying  to  the  Emperor, 
and  that  in  his  goodness  he  was  distributing 
it." 

29th. — We  visited  the  shops  where  a 
number  of  specialties  in  Chinese  art  were 
being  carried  on.  The  silk-weaving,  where 
a  single  man,  with  a  simply  constructed 
loom,  threw  the  shuttles,  and  a  boy,  mounted 
above,  gathered  in  his  hands  with  wonderful 
dexterity,  but  apparent  carelessness,  the 
different  cords  needed  to  vary  the  colors 
of  the  pattern.  The  result,  however,  was  a 
beautiful  fabric,  doubtless  woven  as  it 
would  have  been  centuries  ago.  The  pair 
turned  out  two-and-a-half  yards  per  day, 
and  the  goods  sold  at  $20.00  per  piece  of 
nine  yards.  Of  this  the  weavers  probably 
receive  but  a  small  share.  Among  the 
workers  in  ivory,  we  saw  the  patient  toilers 
digging  with  small  and  curious  tools  at  the 
carved  work  which  has  often  astonished  us 
in  the  elaborate  handles  of  fans,  and  the 
still  more  wonderful  concentric  spheres. 
The  painters  on  rice-paper  were  doing  very 
soft  and  pretty  work,  but  1  fancied  they 
were  slow  to  let  us  into  their  secrets.  The 
feather  jewelry  was  a  curious  art,  which 
consists  in  inserting  minute  pieces  of  colored 
feathers  into  the  interstices  of  the  metal, 
producing  somewhat  the  effect  of  precious 
stones.  The  silk  embroidery  was  very 
rich,  and  of  course  done  by  hand.  The  work- 
ers in  hardwood  produce  carving  scarcely 
less  difficult.  Many  of  the  shops  for 
fabrics  of  various  kinds,  particularly  china- 
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ware  and  silks,  were  very  brilliant,  though 
none  are  large,  since  the  growth  of  the  city 
seems  to  be  only  by  building  more  closely 
within  the  walls,  and  the  Chinese  have  an 
amazing  faculty  for  crowding. 

We  were  now  taken  to  "  Examination 
Hall,"  so  called  because  here  is  carried  on 
the  testing  of  students  for  their  several 
degrees.  Upon  obtaining  three  of  these, 
our  guide  informed  us,  they  are  sent  to 
Pekin,  where  upon  further  success  they  may 
become  mandarins.  But  a  more  forbidding 
spot  for  such  a  purpose  than  the  great  bare 
court  yards  surrounded  by  high  walls,  to 
which  we  were  now  introduced,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  half-dead  trees,  nothing  green  was 
to  be  seen,  while  dirt  and  general  shabbiness 
everywhere  prevailed.  Within  one  of  the 
yards,  extending  over  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  space,  were  lines  of  brick  cells,  four-and- 
a-half  by  six  feet  and  about  seven  feet 
high,  the  only  furniture  of  which  during 
the  examination  periods  consisted  of  a 
bare  board  let  into  the  sides  of  the  cell, 
upon  which  the  student  seats  himself  for 
his  task.  Here  he  is  kept  three  days  and 
nights,  while  in  front  of  the  row  policemen 
continually  patrol  to  prevent  communica- 
tion with  neighboring  students,  and  upon 
violation  of  the  rule  they  are  summarily 
sent  to  the  gaol.  There  were  said  to  be 
more  than  10,000  of  these  cells,  and  from 
7,000  to  8,000  students  from  various  colleges 
in  the  Empire  annually  come  hither  to  pass 
such  an  ordeal. 

We  were  now  shown  the  Temple  of  the 
500  Genii.  The  usual  gilded  ornamentation 
marked  the  entrance,  and  within  a  large 
figure  of  Buddha  occupied  the  center. 
Around  this  were  solemnly  marching  four 
priests  in  gowns  of  drab,  the  leader  carrying 
a  piece  of  metal,  which  he  struck  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  another  that  sounded  like  a 
wooden  box,  all  chanting  a  monotonous 
strain.  This  continued  for  some  time, 
when  they  dropped  into  seats  on  four  sides 
of  the  image,  the  tinkling  and  the  droning 
going  on  while  we  remained.  More  com- 
plete murnmery,  as  shown  in  faces  of  priests 
and  their  performances,  we  had  scarcely 
seen  elsewhere.  The  figures  of  the  Genii 
are  of  plaster,  gilded,  about  three-quarter 
life  size  and  in  sitting  posture.  They  are 
ranged  on  platforms  and  in  rows,  and  are 
said  to  be  good  likenesses  of  Buddhist 
priests,  who  for  their  virtues  have  been 
deified  or  canonized. 

We  now  passed  to  the  common  gaol,  where 
in  a  room  some  twenty  feet  square  were 
ten  wretched  prisoners,  each  with  a  collar 
of  wood  perhaps  three  feet  square  and  three 
inches  thick  secured  about  his  neck.  This 
he  will  wear  from  one  month  to  six,  according 
to  the  offence,  the  most  common  being 
larceny  or  some  petty  crime.  For  others, 
beating  with  rods  or  flattened  sticks  is  a 
frequent  punishment.  A  visit  to  the  place 
of  execution  served  to  make  more  real  the 
cruelties  of  Chinese  punishments.  Passing 
through  a  pottery,  and  into  a  yard  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  we  were  told  that 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  criminals  were 
collected,  they  would  be  brought  hither, 
and  on  being  bound,  will  be  made  to  kneel ' 
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in  a  row,  when  they  are  decapitated  in 
succession  at  a  single  stroke  from  the  sword 
of  the  executioner.  The  heads  will  be 
exposed  for  a  certain  time  and  then  put  into 
jars,  to  which  our  guide  pointed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  yard.  Among  these  was  standing 
also  a  rude  cross  of  wood,  some  ten  feet 
high,  which  is  erected  here  when  needed, 
but  used  only  in  more  aggravated  crimes, 
as  that  of  a  woman  killing  her  husband,  an 
offence  for  which  cruelty  seems  to  know  no 
bounds.  To  such  demoralizing  spectacles 
as  these  the  public  are  freely  admitted. 
The  victim  is  tied  to  the  cross  till  death 
ends  misery. 

[Note: — S.  Morris  and  J.  E.  Rhoads  had  little 
religious  service  in  China  because  they  had  not  felt 
a  distinct  call  to  that  country.  Their  week's 
sojourn  was  compulsory  owing  to  steamer  con- 
nections. In  view  of  some  of  the  grievous  condi- 
tions they  witnessed  can  we  not  rejoice  that  a 
better  era  has  dawned  in  this  ancient  empire  and 
that  darkness  and  cruelty  are  rapidly  disappearing? 
— H.  P.  M.]   

For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  From  Florida. 

If  winter  forgot  to  consult  the  calendar 
in  the  North  until  the  first  of  Second  Month, 
the  South  took  advantage  of  that  serious 
neglect  by  growing  vegetables.  Indeed, 
the  roses  and  all  the  flowers,  so  abundant 
here,  have  rejoiced  in  mid-summer  tem- 
peratures until  the  present  time.  There 
scarcely  ever  was  a  finer  crop  of  oranges  and 
grape  fruit  and  we  found  the  orange  blossoms 
ready  to  peep  through  the  dark  green  of 
the  old  and  light  green  leaves  of  the  new 
growth, — a  month  earlier  than  usual.  The 
oranges  and  even  more  the  grape  fruit  on 
the  trees  present  a  most  attractive  picture 
at  this  time  of  year.  We  have  just  had  a 
three  days'  soaking  rain— penetrating  three 
feet  through  the  sand — to  the  great  re- 
freshment of  everything,  as  very  little  rain 
had  fallen  for  months.  Frost  sometimes 
follows  rain,  but  everyone  is  taking  a  deep 
breath  of  relief  that  we  have  just  escaped 
that  calamity.  So  far  nothing  has  been 
nipped  this  winter,  and  after  the  middle  of 
the  Second  Month  all  danger  from  this 
source  is  considered  over. 

This  perfect  winter  day  we  rode  to  a 
neighboring  colored  school  to  meet  with  the 
children.  In  the  religious  meeting  the 
thought  was  expressed  that  the  attitude  of 
our  minds  and  hearts  will  largely  determine 
our  service  and  happiness  in  this  life.  We 
cannot  be  with  these  colored  people  without 
thinking  of  their  great  leader. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's success  is  his  optimistic  and  cour- 
ageous attitude  towards  the  problems  of 
life.  Recently  a  Japanese  gentleman,  living 
in  San  Francisco,  wrote  to  him  saying  that 
the  reading  of  his  books:  "  Up  from  Slavery," 
"My  Larger  Education"  and  "The  Man 
Farthest  Down"  had  given  him  the  greatest 
inspiration  to  do  what  was  in  his  power  for 
his  own  race. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  understand 
another  race  even  when  living  in  the  same 
nation  with  it. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie  in  The  Outlook  of  the 
15th  inst.,  referring  to  the  Japanese,  says 
very  truly  what  might  be  said  of  the  Negro, 
viz.:  "The  great  service  of  friendship,  as1 
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of  love,  is  through  clear-sightedness  to  htl 
us  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  us.  .  .  I 
They  are  facing  problems  more  difficult  th  I 
those  which  confront  any  other  people  a  I 
are  entitled  to  fair,  intelligent  and  d II 
criminating  interpretation." 

Mary  White  Ovington  in  her  "  Half  I 
Man"  and  B.  F.  Riley,  the  son  of  a  southe I 
planter,  in  his  excellent  book  "The  Whi; 
Man's  Burden"  make  some  equally  perl 
nent  observations  concerning  the  NegM 
The  latter  says:  "Every  thoughtful  pers II 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  our  southe! 
civilization   (and   northern   too  for  thm 
matter)  is  largely  involved  in  the  treatme  t 
we  accord  a  weaker  race,  which  God  hi 
placed  within  our  hands  as  trustees,  it 
their  elevation  and  improvement  as  w| 
as  for  his  glory.    The  fact  of  the  sacrednqi 
of  this  charge  we  cannot  shun,  even  if  mi 
would.    To  its  proper  consideration  m| 
must  sooner  or  later  address  ourselves  I 
patriots,  out  of  a  concern  for  future  genei  I 
tions;  as  philanthropists,  in  the  name  of  } 
common  humanity,  and  as  Christians,  frcl 
a  bald  sense  of  duty.    A  duty  shunnl 
or  a  duty  delayed  is  a  duty  still."    As  bo  I 
of  these  writers  are  southern  born  nothiiB 
could  be  more  encouraging,  for  they  gill  : 
the  Negro  credit  for  what  he  has  been  ail  : 
done  and  what  he  is  doing  now. 

Lincoln's  birth-day  was  celebrated 
the  Robert  Hungerford  High  and  Industri 
School,  near  Maitland,  Fla.,  by  a  Farmei 
Conference,  at  which  a  colored  farm*  n 
named  McDuffy,  was  asked  to  tell  of  h 
business  experience.    He  began  in  povert 
twenty-five  years  ago,   by  raising  son  [ 
Irish  potatoes  on  a  rented  acre,  as  he  heai 
that  white  potatoes  were  selling  for  fiftet 
cents  a  quart.    He  now  owns  700  acres 
land,  under  cultivation,  200  hogs,  75  cow 
and  37  horses,  and  he  sent  170  carloads  i 
watermelons  and  cantaloupes  to  the  Bostc  t  : 
and  New  York  markets  last  summer.    Tl  [j 
"McDuffy  brand"  is  known  in  Chicag 
Pittsburgh,   Cincinnati,   Philadelphia  ar  J  ! 
Baltimore. 

It  was  at  this  conference  that  Dr.  Park 
Booker  T.  Washington's  right-hand  help  5 
for  several  years  past,  said  that  sever  |  1 
northern  philanthropists  have  come  to  tt  ik 
aid  of  the  South  in  the  effort  to  co-ordina  i 
the  philanthropic  colored  schools  with  tl 
public  schools  of  the  state.    This  is  a  gre; 
step  in  advance.    He  was  studying  tf 
conditions  of  this  school  among  others  1 »  > 
see  what  was  most  feasible.    Thus  the  worl 
moves  on  and  upwards,  in  the  face  of  evel  I 
prejudice  and  provincial  obstacle.    Nev<  f  ; 
before  in  the  history  of  our  race  have  s 
many  men'  and  women  borne  upon  the  & 
hearts  the  needs  of  their  fellows.    The  cla:  ■>  < 
of  people  who  resort  to  these  Florida  towr 
is   very   interesting,   representing  almow  ; 
every  state  in  the  union.    It  was  said  tluj 
at  a  popular  sale  of  lots,  near  our  bungakr  ' 
a  year  ago,  some  eighteen  persons  stood  upo 
a  log — hailing  from  fourteen  different  state  | 
Many  of  these  are  people  in  very  moderal 
circumstances,  who  come  down  for  thi  \ 
winter,  do  a  little  work  and  go  home  in  th 
spring.    Some,  however,  discover  that  the 
have  left  rheumatism  behind,  buy  a  twent  i 
acre  lot,  as  the  man  did  who  worked  for  u  I  • 
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last  year  and  began  this  week  to  gather  a 
very  tempting  crop  of  strawberries.  An- 
other capable  and  thrifty  man,  who  has 
assisted  me  in  putting  out  some  orange  and 
grape  fruit  trees  to-day,  says  he  comes 
from  Michigan  and  will  go  fifty  miles  further 
south  before  returning  to  Jacksonville, 
St.  Augustine  and  then  to  Indiana  to  see 
his  married  children. 

The  energy  of  the  western  and  northern 
man  contrasts  markedly  with  the  easy- 
going southerner.  The  enterprise  of  these 
same  northern  and  western  men  is  con- 
tinually improving  the  town.  Since  coming 
here,  four  years  ago,  as  pioneers  in  this 
section  of  Orlando,  such  changes  have  taken 
place  one  can  scarcely  recognize  the  same 
location.  Six  attractive  houses  have  been 
erected  within  500  feet  of  us  during  the 
■last  year. 

There  have  been  perfect  days  and  nights 
this  winter,  with  an  average  temperature 
of  70  to  80  degrees  F.  in  the  daytime  and 
50  to  60  degrees  F.  during  the  night.  Sudden 
changes,  however,  are  frequent,  and  one  has 
to  be  provided  with  winter  and  summer 
clothing. 

The  orange  blossoms  surround  us — and 
many  grape  fruit  trees  are  still  heavily 
laden  and  very  beautiful,  as  the  splendid 
crop  has  made  a  surplus  on  the  market. 
The  packing-houses  closed  down  several 
times  on  this  account  and  because  of  the 
warm  weather.  The  mocking  birds  have 
just  begun  to  sing  to  our  delight  as  they  sit 
in  pairs  on  our  gate-posts. 

J.  E. 

Orlando,  Second  Month  19,  1913. 


Greater  New  York. 
II. 

IN  EDUCATION. 

Some  years  ago,  before  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  had  been  made  president  of  Colum- 
bia University,  he  gave  an  address  to 
a  College  and  School  Association  in  which 
he  expounded  his  view  of  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  University.  In  a  decade 
this  view  has  been  so  far  realized  at  Colum- 
bia under  his  leadership  as  to  make  the 
words  of  that  address  seem  like  prophecy. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  historically  the 
word  universitas  had  a  double  meaning.  It 
was  used  to  signify  the  combination  of  the 
faculties  of  law  and  medicine  and  divinity, — 
the  whole  range  of  human  learning  in  one 
institution,  but  it  also  had  a  meaning  much 
lost  during  more  modern  times.  In  the 
second  sense  of  the  word  universitas,  the 
objects  of  learning  were  embraced  as  well 
as  the  subjects.  All  men  were  to  come  into 
the  circle  even  of  the  highest  education. 
It  was  not  to  be  the  privilege  of  a  favored 
class.  If  anywhere  in  the  world  the  princi- 
ple of  democracy  was  to  prevail  it  was  to 
be  in  the  precincts  of  the  university. 

When  one  surveys  the  great  concentra- 
tion of  educational  interests  on  Morning- 
side  Heights  he  needs  to  remember  this 
exposition  as  a  key  to  the  situation.  The 
ideal  is  not  merely  all  knowledge,  but  all 
men.  A  mere  recital  of  the  several  affiliated 
institutions  may  give  this  statement  con- 
crete form.    Little  children  of  five  and  six 


in  the  Teachers'  College  make  a  kindergar- 
ten paradise  of  national  reputation.  The 
Horace  Mann  School  through  all  grades 
of  primary  and  secondary  education,  in 
its  roll  of  children  and  staff  of  teachers, 
is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  schools  in  the 
world.  The  Teachers'  College  with  its 
departments  of  literary,  pedagogical  and 
manual  arts  gives  training  in  very  diverse 
lines.  Barnard  College  has  the  atmosphere 
of  an  ideal  women's  college.  The  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  with  its  noble  quad- 
rangle seems  complete  in  itself.  The  Speyer 
School,  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  centre, 
must  be  remembered  as  part  of  the  system. 
Finally,  the  buildings  of  the  University 
itself  are  imposing  in  character  and  almost 
bewildering  in  number. 

But  this  recital,  even  though  it  suggests 
a  great  number  of  students,  the  grand  total 
is  something  like  10,000,  fails  clearly  to 
reveal  the  extensive  character  of  the  uni- 
versity in  its  reach  to  all  men.  Constant 
courses  of  public  lectures,  exhibitions  of 
interests  that  appeal  to  educational  or 
social  workers,  conferences  on  school  and 
college  management,  round  tables  of  spe- 
cialists in  all  the  subjects  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum, museums  and  libraries, — all  these 
attractions,  and  many  more,  solicit  the 
attention  and  enlighten  the  understanding 
of  men  and  women  from  near  and  far. 
Probably  every  state  in  the  Union  as  well 
as  many  foreign  countries  are  represented, 
until  the  throngs  of  students  that  followed 
Abelard  or  Erasmus  are  entirely  eclipsed! 

How  easy  it  would  be  to  think  of  such  a 
centre  as  the  heart  of  the  educational  body, 
but  one  cannot  use  such  a  figure  of  speech 
as  applied  to  Columbia  and  to  New  York 
City  without  doing  an  injustice  to  several 
other  centres  quite  as  momentous  to  the 
life  of  the  whole,  and  in  some  aspects 
even  larger  than  the  Columbia  circle  itself. 
There,  for  instance,  is  the  public  school 
system,  with  its  several  hundred  thousand 
pupils.  It  is  crowned  by  the  great  buildings 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  if 
it  is  in  any  sense  fair  to  speak  of  buildings 
as  the  crown  of  an  educational  system. 
Like  Columbia  they  are  as  a  city  set  upon 
a  hill.  One  cannot  behold  them  without 
a  sense  of  being  in  an  environment  where 
education  is  not  regarded  as  a  cheap  sec- 
ond-rate interest.  But  the  atmosphere  that 
pulsates  through  their  spacious  halls  is 
one  of  earnest  aspiration  and  well-directed 
responsibility.  To  sit  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  college  with  over  two  thousand  eager 
students  is  to  feel  that  some  foundations 
of  the  future  in  New  York  are  being  laid 
upon  solid  rock.  But  at  the  same  time  one 
feels  something  else.  A  system,  with  such 
a  crown  as  its  fruit,  may  have  many  deficien- 
cies but  it  inspires  boundless  hope. 

A  great  high-grade  college  is  not  the  only 
unusual  feature  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  New  York.  Great  variety  of  condi- 
tions of  race,  of  worldly  substance,  of  mis- 
fortune, and  of  future  need  has  produced 
schools  of  nearly  every  type.  Here  is  a 
great  high  school  with  four  thousand  pupils, 
here  a  vocational  school  with  the  equipment 
of  a  composite  factory,  here  a  continuation 
school  of  a  German  pattern,  here  a  parental 


school  for  neglected  children,  here  a  pro- 
bation school  for  incorrigibles,  in  various 
directions  night  schools  with  special  adap- 
tations to  their  patronage.  Indeed,  one 
wonders  whether  any  special  theory  of 
education  can  be  cited  that  is  not  actually 
on  trial  in  New  York.  Best  of  all,  the  general 
public  has  a  very  marked  sensitiveness  to 
the  whole  system  as  being  a  part  of  their 
rightful  interest.  One  of  the  great  dailies 
has  an  educational  page  in  its  home  edition, 
and  public  hearings  on  school  subjects  are 
frequent  and  illuminating.  Quite  recently 
this  general  interest  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  investigations  made  by  ex- 
perts. The  course  of  study,  the  quality  of 
teaching,  the  requirements  of  discipline, 
the  need  of  vocational  training,  justice  to 
the  retarded  or  deficient  child  are  some  of 
the  subjects  that  have  been  "under  fire." 
From  a  distance  this  examination  may  have 
seemed  like  destructive  criticism,  but  it  has 
been  much  more  than  that.  The  wide- 
spread and  earnest  interest  that  New  York 
has  thus  manifested  means  a  tremendous 
investment  of  public  attention  in  educa- 
tion. It  is  one  step  more  in  the  realization 
of  universitas  as  applying  education  to  the 
whole  people.  Indeed,  a  general  public 
cannot  thus  follow  a  campaign  of  publicity 
in  education  without  being  itself  educated. 

But  at  least  one  other  great  centre  of 
educational  life  in  New  York  must  be  men- 
tioned, if  one  would  do  any  justice  at  alt 
to  the  general  situation.  The  great  metro- 
politan museums  are  made  alive  educa- 
tionally by  constant  courses  of  lectures 
and  specially  arranged  exhibits.  School 
children  and  adult  students  are  thus  able 
in  both  science  and  art  to  see  the  treasures 
of  the  past  through  the  eyes  of  experts,  and 
in  addition  to  having  the  pleasure  incident 
to  such  privileges,  they  must  feel  that  their 
education  is  going  forward. 

All  that  has  been  so  far  written,  however, 
has  to  do  with  secular  education.  Must 
we  accept  the  general  view  that  the  secular 
and  religious  are  actually  divorced  in  this 
great  centre  of  civilization?  This  is  a  large 
subject  and  is  reserved  for  the  next  article. 

______  J-  H-  B- 

REST  THOU  IN  THE  LORD. 

God  leads  to  joy  through  weeping, 

To  quietness  through  strife, 
Through  yielding  unto  conquest, 

Through  death  to  endless  Life. 

For  Resurrection  stillness, 

There  is  Resurrection  Potvrr,- 
And  the  prayer  and  praise  of  trusting, 

May  glorify  each  hour. 

Then  let  his  true  Love  fold  theo, 

Keep  silence  at  his  Word; 
Be  still,  and  He  shall  mould  thee, 

O  rest  thee  in  the  Lord. 

— Selected.. 

Longing  After  God. — The  spirit  longs 
after  nothing  as  it  does  after  God.  No  gold 
is  worth  so  much  as  a  sigh  of  holy  longing. 
The  more  of  this  longing  one  has,  the  more 
of  life  he  has.  The  want  of  this  longing  is 
death.  Have  this  longing  and  thou  shalt 
live.  He  is  not  poor  who  possesses  this;  un- 
happy the  man  who  lives  without  it. — 
Raymond  Lull. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


A  Righteous  Effort  is  being  put  forth 
in  Chester  County,  Penna.,  to  persuade 
the  Court  of  this  county  that  no  licenses 
should  be  granted  this  year.  The  extent 
and  unselfishness  of  this  endeavor  is  paral- 
leled or  exceeded  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try every  year,  if  not  every  month,  but 
special  interest  attaches  to  this  campaign 
because  it  is  somewhat  unique  in  that  no 
power  is  vested  in  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
to  command  the  Court  or  to  govern  in  the 
matter  of  liquor  licenses.  A  Philadelphia 
daily  describes  it  as  "the  most  formidable 
crusade  against  the  open  saloon  ever  waged 
in  Chester  County."  1 1  says  further,  "  Never 
have  so  many  influential  men  and  women 
■ — ironmasters,  educators,  lawyers  and 
church  workers — linked  hands  in  a  warfare 
upon  the  drink  evil  in  this  section."  Charles 
L.  Huston  of  Coatesville,  is  leading  the  anti- 
saloon  forces.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  electorate  have  signed  petitions  against, 
the  granting  of  any  licenses  in  the  county, 
while  a  larger  number  of  women  have  also 
signed  a  similar  petition.  The  Court  will 
grant  a  decision  about  Third  Month  17th. 


The  Kenyon -Sheppard-Webb  Bill, 
designed  to  protect  "dry"  territory  from 
the  influx  of  liquors  shipped  from  elsewhere 
under  interstate  transportation  laws  has 
become  a  law,  having  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress  by  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary  to  over-rule  the  veto  of  President 
Taft.    The  text  of  the  measure  is  as  follows: 

"A  bill  (S.  4043)  divesting  intoxicating 
liquors  of  their  interstate  character  in  certain 
cases. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  shipment  or 
transportation  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
means  whatsoever  of  any  spirituous,  vinous, 
malted,  fermented,  or  other  intoxicating 
liquor  of  any  kind  from  one  state,  territory, 
or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place 
noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction thereof,  into  any  other  state,  terri- 
tory, or  district  of  the  United  States,  or 
place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  or  from  any  foreign 
country  into  any  state,  territory,  or  district 
of  the  United  States,  or  place  noncontiguous 
to  but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
which  said  spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  fer- 
mented, or  other  intoxicating  liquor  is 
intended  by  any  person  interested  therein 
to  be  received,  possessed,  sold,  or  in  any 
manner  used  either  in  the  original  package 
or  otherwise  in  violation  of  any  law  of  such 
state,  territory  or  district  of  the  United 
States,  or  place  noncontiguous  to  but  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  is  hereby  pro- 
hibited." 

The  Triumph  of  the  People  in  the  passage 
of  this  law  is  referred  to  by  Wilbur  F.  Crafts 
in  the  following  words: 

"A  victory  has  been  won  for  which  reform 
organizations  and  churches  of  the  United 
States  have  fought  longer  and  more  unitedly 


than  for  any  other,  and  the  outcome  is  a 
clear  demonstration  that  the  united  churches 
are  mightier  than  the  liquor  dealers,  who 
massed  their  forces  as  never  before  in  defense 
of  'blind  tiger'  liquors,  the  only  kind  this 
bill  will  intercept. 

"The  victory  was  not  accomplished  by 
any  one  or  two  societies,  but  by  the  co- 
operation in  the  Nation's  Capital  of  three, 
the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  the  International  Reform  Bureau,  and 
in  the  country  at  large  of  the  co-operation 
of  practically  all  the  churches  and  tem- 
perance organizations,  including  especially 
the  National  Temperance  Society,  the 
temperance  committees  of  Presbyterian, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Disciple  churches; 
and  the  Prohibition  Party. 

"The  law  will  amount  to  little  or  nothing 
where  there  are  'wet'  officers  to  enforce 
'dry'  laws,  which  has  been  the  case  in  a 
majority  of  'dry'  cities  heretofore. 

"  Nor  will  this  law  diminish  the  importance 
of  a  great  campaign  of  education  to  promote 
the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  willing 
obedience  to  it,  and  voluntary  abstinence, 
which  last  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is 
the  most  neglected  of  all  forms  of  temperance 
work." 


Besides  the  sv/eeping  victory  for  State- 
wide prohibition  in  West  Virginia,  last  fall's 
election  brought  surprising  majorities  for 
no-license  under  the  new  Kentucky  law, 
the  re-election  of  Governor  Hooper,  friend 
of  prohibition  laws,  in  Tennessee,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  anti-prohibition  governor  in 
Maine. — Michigan  Christian  Advocate. 


In  the  thirty-one  cities  in  Massachusetts 
voting  in  December,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  total  of  ballots  cast  on  the  license 
question  of  9,334,  or  nearly  five  per  cent. 
The  gain  for  no  license,  in  the  aggregate, 
is  3,009,  which  changes  the  majority  for 
license  in  the  State  of  1,603  to  a  no-license 
majority  of  1,406 — a  fact  which  will  be 
duly  impressed  upon  the  Legislature  of  1913. 
Ten  cities  showed  a  gain  for  license,  and 
twenty  a  gain  for  no-license,  while  Maiden, 
with  a  majority  against  the  saloon  of  1 ,842, 
stands  exactly  as  it  did  last  year,  although 
the  total  vote  of  the  city  is  larger. — Zion's 
Herald. 


Governor  Sulzer  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  the  privilege  of  putting  his 
first  gubernatorial  signature  on  such  a  bill 
as  that  which  attaches  a  penalty  of  one 
year's  imprisonment  or  $500  fine  against 
intoxicated  chauffeurs.  A  court  has  held 
the  automobile  a  deadly  weapon,  and  it 
may  be  even  in  sober  hands.  But  with  a 
drunken  man  at  the  wheel  it  is  a  public 
peril  of  the  worst  kind.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  drive  a  car  if  he  has  taken  liquor. 
A  chauffeur  has  no  more  business  to  drink 
than  an  engineer,  and  should  be  heavily 
penalized  when  caught  under  the  influence. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


More  than  f  1, 500,000  is  spent  annually 
by  Harvard  students  for  necessaries  and 
luxuries  over  and  above  board,  room  and 
tuition,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 


Harvard  University  Register,  published  1 
the  student  council.  Clothing  costs  t 
students  something  over  $600,000.  T 
bill  for  smokes  is  estimated  at  $98,225,  ai 
drinks  cost  $73,500,  or  over  $2,000  mo 
than  is  paid  for  books.  Theatre  ticker 
suppers  after  the  show  and  taxi  fares  amou 
to  more  than  $200,000. — National  Advoca' 


Windle  on  Morality. — In  many  pail 
of  the  country,  where  local  fights  against  til 
saloon  are  in  progress,  there  appears  a  soldi! 
of  fortune  in  the  employ  of  the  liquor  i 
terests,  gifted  with  the  ability  to  put  H 
ideas  in  rather  attractive  fashion  and  armc 
ed  in  an  unscrupulousness  that  makes  hi 
always  an  exceedingly  effective  servar 
The  average  newspaper  where  he  appea 
is,  of  course,  subsidized  by  the  liquor  i 
terests,  and  gives  space  to  his  speechql 
In  one  of  them  which  comes  to  our  desk,  v ' 
find  three  propositions  against  Prohibitio 

"  1 .  We  hold  that  Prohibition  is  an  ir 
moral  proposition  for  the  reason  that  : 
confiscates  property  without  indemnitj 
If  you  can  confiscate  brewery  proper! 
without  indemnity,  you  can  confiscate  bar , 
property  without  indemnity. 

"2.  Prohibition  is  not  only  an  immor|j 
proposition,  but  it  strikes  a  blow  at  tl 
basis  of  all  morality  —  freedom  of  choic 
Prohibition   destroys   freedom   of  choic! 
and  therefore  undermines  the  basis  of  < 
morals.    God  could  not  credit  me  wit 
morality   for   leaving   undone  somethii 
you   prevented   me   from   doing.  Befo 
there  shall  be  any  morality  attached  to  tl 
act  of  any  man,  he  must  have  personal  r  I 
sponsibility,  and  he  cannot  have  person! 
responsibility  without  personal  liberty.  | 

"3.  Prohibition  is  based  upon  a  fall 
premise.    There  are  two  men  in  the  liqui | 
business,  one  behind  the  bar  and  the  other  1 
front.    Which  one  is  to  blame  for  its  e| 
istence.    Suppose  when  the  doors  are  open*, 
nobody  appears  in  front  of  the  bar.  Hoj: 
long  will  that  man  stay  in  business?  Chan; 
the  channel  through  which  he  gets  tl 
goods,  and  where  before  he  bought  five  ar ! 
ten  cent  drinks  you  force  him  to  buy  it  r 
the  pint  or  quart  or  by  the  case  or  barn  . 
If  a  man  buys  wholesale,  he  is  liable  to  drir  I 
wholesale." 

The  charge  that  Prohibition  is  immor 
is  founded  on  an  utter  misconception  1 
what  confiscation  means  from  a  legal  poii  > 
of  view.    It  is  sound  law,  confirmed  1 
unnumbered  decisions,  that  property  us<| 
against  the  public  welfare  ceases  to  be  pro j 
erty  in  the  sense  of  having  a  right  to  pr  j 
tection.    The  moment  any  man  makes  u 
of  his  property  for  the  injury  of  his  fellow 
or  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives  (excei 
as  "license"  is  granted  to  do  so),  he  puj 
that  property  in  jeopardy  and  loses  the  rigl 
to  appeal  to  the  law  for  its  protection. 

To  charge  Prohibition  with  striking  ' 
blow  at  the  basis  of  all  morality"  is  to  mal 
a  charge  that  any  law  which  proscribes  ai  l 
course  of  conduct,  no  matter  how  viciou 
by  interfering  with  "freedom  of  choice," 
an  immoral  attack  upon  the  basis  of  morcj 
ity;  that  a  man,  for  example,  must  be  | 
liberty  to  choose,  without  any  direction  fro1 
the  law,  whether  he  will  or  will  not  murdt 
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in  order  that  he  may  be  a  moral  man.  The 
nonsense  of  this  needs  no  comment. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  moral  life  is  good  for 
the  man  who  lives  it  and  good  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  even  if  the  man 
has  never  had  the  chance  to  be  immoral. 

Prohibition  addresses  itself  to  men  who 
are  engaged  in  a  business  which  is  pernicious 
and  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  other  men 
and  of  society.  It  commands  those  men  to 
stop  their  pernicious  course.  They  may  at 
heart  remain  immoral,  but  the  law  com- 
mands them  to  stop  doing  mischief. — The 
Vindicator. 

OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  little  boy  in  Ohio  has  carefully  copied 
the  following  lines,  evidently  with  a  desire 
that  they  be  printed  in  The  Friend: 
JESUS  LOVES  ME. 
Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know, 
For  the  Bible  tells  me  so. 
Little  ones  to  him  belong: 
They  are  weak,  but  He  is  strong. 

He  will  guide  me  day  by  day 
In  the  straight  and  narrow  way; 
He  will  help  to  conquer  sin, 
Give  me  grace  the  fight  to  win. 

[  .     Jesus  loves  me,  He  who  died 
Heaven's  gate  to  open  wide. 
He  will  wash  away  my  sin, 
Let  his  little  child  come  in. 

Jesus  loves  me,  He  will  stay 
Close  beside  me  all  the  way. 
If  I  love  him,  when  I  die 
He  will  take  me  home  on  high. 


Contrast. — Once  there  was  a  little 
»irl  named  Alice.  She  lived  on  a  farm  seven 
miles  from  the  nearest  village.  When  she 
was  three  years  old  she  taught  herself  to 
read,  and  though  books  were  few  she  read 
those  few  many  times  and  learned  the  poetry 
by  heart.  At  this  age,  too,  she  began  to 
know  what  work  was;  she  had  to  gather  the 
eggs,  call  her  father  from  the  field  and  help 
wash  the  dishes. 

No  kindergarten  and  parties  for  her! 
\t  five  years  old  she  had  three  little  brothers 
and  sisters  to  dress  and  take  care  of.  Her 
mother  worked  very  hard  and  Alice  was 
always  thinking  of  ways  to  help  her. 

A  little  girl  she  was  at  five  to  appear  in 
public!  But  she  was  taken  to  the  village 
to  an  evening  entertainment,  a  wonderful 
event  for  that  family,  and  after  sleeping 
peacefully  while  the  others  performed  she 
was  waked  up  and  stood  on  the  table  to 
speak  her  piece.  She  did  it  so  well  that  every 
one  clapped,  then  Alice  clapped  too, — 
and  everybody  laughed! 

When  Alice  was  seven  her  father  left 
home  for  two  years.  He  went  to  study  to 
be  a  doctor,  so  that  he  could  help  people  as 
he  had  often  longed  to  do.  Can  you  imagine 
how  hard  Alice's  mother,  and  Alice,  and 
all  the  children  had  to  work?  Of  course 
they  did  the  cooking,  and  washing,  and 
sweeping,  and  dusting,  and  making  their 
clothes  as  well  as  mending  them,  and  garden- 
ing, and  milking  the  cows — but  beside  all 
that  they  had  to  earn  some  money  some- 
how. For  some  money  was  necessary, — 
though  they  went  without  meat  and  many 
other  things  we  think  we  simply  must  have. 


We  like  to  know  what  other  girls  just  our 
age  are  doing  and  so  I  tell  you,  here  and 
there,  some  little  events  in  Alice's  girlhood. 

The  winter  she  was  sixteen  the  church 
she  belonged  to  needed  a  chandelier — it 
was  dingy  and  unattractive  with  only  a 
few  scattered  lamps.  Where  should  they 
get  one?  Alice  presented  it!  Though  she 
was  saving  to  go  to  college  she  earned  the 
money  and  went  without  a  coat! 

How  she  longed  to  go  to  college — but 
her  father  said  no,  he  had  money  to  send 
only  one  child  and  that  must  be  the  boy. 
Alice  said  if  she  could  go,  she  could  after- 
ward earn  the  money  to  send  not  only  her 
brother  but  to  give  her  two  sisters  all  the 
education  they  wanted  too,  and  she  would 
promise  to  do  so, — a  promise  which  she  kept. 
At  last  her  father  consented,  and  at  seventeen 
away  to  college  she  went,  to  work  as  well  as 
to  study. 

But  she  is  no  longer  a  child  and  we  must 
leave  her — she  grew  to  be  "  the  best  example 
thus  far  set  before  American  Womanhood," 
so,  at  least,  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
College  said.  She  was  never  too  busy  to 
help,  or  comfort  or  sympathize.  When 
she  died  two  thousand  people  wrote  to  her 
husband  saying  she  had  helped  them,  and 
they  would  miss  her, — and  how  many  she 
must  have  helped  who  did  not  write! 

These  are  true  bits  from  the  life  of  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer.  She  became  President 
of  Wellesley  College,  and  some  day  you  will 
read  for  yourselves  her  whole  inspiring  life, 
and  how  much  she  did  for  girls  and  women. 

Once  (not  so  very  long  ago)  there  was  a 
little  girl  who  lived  in  Philadelphia.  One 
Seventh-day  morning  with  an  ugly  frown 
on  her  face  she  said  to  her  mother,  "Well 
I  think  it  is  real  mean  I  have  to  sweep 
my  room  every  Seventh-day.  None  of  the 
girls  do,  and  I'm  sure  it's  bad  enough  to 
have  to  study  all  week  without  working  on 
Seventh-day." — E.  R.  P. 


Where  Love  Is. — A  little  girl  was  lost 
on  the  street,  and  was  brought  into  the 
police-station.  The  officers  tried  in  every 
way  to  learn  her  name.  Finally  one  of  the 
officers  said: 

"Tell  me,  little  girl,  what  name  does  your 
mother  call  your  father?" 

"Why,"  responded  the  child,  innocently, 
"she  don't  call  him  any  names;  she  likes 
him." — Youth's  Companion. 


Don't  be  Discouraged. — Beginning  a 
thing  is  easy;  it's  the  sticking  to  it  that  is 
difficult.  The  test  of  character  is  the  ability 
to  go  on  and  finish.  It  is  a  rare  virtue  and 
a  valuable  one. 

For  whatever  you  have  set  yourself  to 
do,  there  will  surely  come  a  time  of  discour- 
agement— when  you  doubt  if,  after  all,  it 
is  worth  while.  Look  out  for  that  time 
when  you  are  tempted  to  look  back.  It  is 
there  that  the  danger  lies. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  your  work  is — 
earning  a  living  or  making  a  home,  or  con- 
quering a  besetting  sin — the  discouragement 
is  bound  to  come.  Don't  give  way  to  it. 
Be  prepared  for  it,  and  make  up  your  mind 
to  keep  on  just  the  same. — Progressive  Thought.  I 


THE  WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  THE  LIFE. 

Though  dark  the  path  may  seem  to  thee, 
And  clouds  hang  lowering  gloomily, 
Fear  not  to  pierce  their  shadows  dim; 
Christ  is  the  Way.    Find  light  in  Him! 

Though  doubt  may  hang  upon  thy  track — 
At  fearful  cost  may  drag  thee  back, 
O'er-ride  this  foe,  sure  of  thy  claim; 
Christ  is  the  Truth.    Smite  in  his  name! 

Though  deathless  seems  no  human  joy, 
Earth's  living  gold  but  dead  alloy, 
Cling  fast  to  this  thro'  strain  and  strife. 
The  Lord's  best  word — I  am  the  Life! 
— Maud  M.  Cuninggim,  in  The  Presbyterian. 


"THERE  are  men  and  women  fane  to  face  with 
spiritual  difficulties,  to  meet  whose  need  we  want  a 
deep  view  rather  than  a  wide  view." — London 
Friend. 


Friendly  News. 

In  pursuance  of  a  religious  visit  in  New  Jersey, 
Zebedee  Haines  has  arranged  a  public  meeting  at 
Smithville,  near  Leeds  Point,  N.  J.,  for  Seventh-day 
evening,  the  fifteenth,  at  7.30  p.  m.  This  is  the  -i"- 
of  one  of  the  very  early  New  Jersey  meetings  and 
there  is  evidence  that  George  Fox  was  there  during 
his  memorable  journey  to  this  country. 

J.  Rendel  Harris  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  deliver  in  America  the  1913  course  of  lectures 
on  "The  History  of  Religions." 

The  death  of  Sarah  Satterthwaite  Clark  on  the 
loth  ult.  is  noted  in  the  London  Vrvuil.  She  was 
in  her  ninety-fourth  year  and  died  at  her  residence 
at  Allonby,  Cumberland.  Her  visit  and  service  in 
Philadelphia,  something  like  forty  years  since,  en- 
deared her  to  a  large  circle  of  American  Friends. 

Chester  Monthly  Meeting  (N.  J.),  held  at 
Moorestown,  has  decided  to  try  for  one  year  the 
experiment  of  transacting  in  joint  session  all  business 
that  the  clerks  feel  claims  the  attention  of  both  men 
and  women  Friends,  not  including  the  answering 
of  the  Queries. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Jacob  A.  Rns  made  us  a  visit  on  Second-day 
evening  the  3rd  inst.,  remaining  over  night.  His 
efforts  in  New  York  City  in  reforming  slum  dis- 
tricts, and  his  work  for  civic  righteousness  were 
very  well  shown  on  the  screen  from  his  peculiarly 
telling  pictures.  He  is  a  man  that  has  done  things 
worth  while,  and  his  portrayal  of  facts  held  his  large 
audience  in  close  attention  for  nearly  one  and  a  half 
hours. 

It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  all 
of  the  high-class  lectures  on  the  winter's  program 
(and  the  end  is  not  yet)  were  it  not  for  the  very 
liberal  contribution  of  the  Westtown  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation to  the  lecture  fund,  larger  this  season  than 
heretofore. 

Carroll  T.  Brown  talked  and  read  to  the  three 
upper  classes  in  the  library  on  last  Sixth-day  even- 
ing on  Wordsworth,  the  better  to  prepare  them 
for  Duncan  Spaeth's  lecture  concerning  that  part 
which  is  scheduled  for  the  14th  inst. 

It  was  with  not  a  little  reluctance  that  the  deci- 
sion was  reached  last  week  discouraging  home  visits 
for  our  pupils  for  the  balance  of  this  term,  or  at 
least  so  long  as  the  prevailing  communicable 
diseases  abound  in  many  neighborhoods;  it  seemed 
the  wise  course  for  all  concerned. 

A  successful  and  somewhat  informing  Sociable 
was  held  in  the  Gymnasium  on  Seventh-day  even- 
ing last;  the  whole  School  being  invited  to  attend. 

George  M.  Warner  was  acceptably  with  us  at 
the  mid-week  meeting  for  worship,  held  on  the  6th 
inst. 

The  second  First-day  afternoon  meeting  for  this 
term  was  held  on  the  0th;  the  attendance  not  quite 
as  large  as  sometimes,  on  account  of  fine  weather 
for  walking;  as  is  well  known  among  Friends  large 
numbers  are  not  the  essential  requisite  for  a  good 
meeting,  and  such  it  was  definitely  felt  to  be;  a 
number  of  our  pupils  have  exercised  vocally  in 
testimony  and  in  prayer. 

I    On  First-day  evening,  Charles  H.  Jones,  of 
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Amesbury,  Mass.,  spoke  to  the  boys  regarding 
Surrender  Through  Faith. 

George  L.  Jones  appealed  to  the  girls  for  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  a  personal  Saviour. 

Correspondence. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  Third  Month,  1913. 

When  I  read  in  The  Friend  "Recollections  of 
Horatio  G.  Cooper,"  by  C.  C.,  I  felt  impressed  to 
send  a  few  lines  for  publication  concerning  a  younger 
brother  of  H.,  whose  name  was  Calvin  C.  Cooper. 
Both  were  my  uncles — members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting. 

The  sickness  and  death  of  the  last  named  occurred 
in  1848,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  a  young  man  of  good  natural  ability, 
but,  like  many  others,  whilst  in  health,  he  put  off 
coming  to  the  Saviour  with  full  purpose  of  heart, 
as  he  acknowledged  after  a  quick  consumption  of 
the  lungs  came  upon  him.  He  then  was  greatly 
humbled,  desiring  forgiveness,  not  only  of  his 
Heavenly  Father,  but  also  of  persons  with  whom 
he  had  mingled,  if  in  any  way  he  had  wronged 
them.  He  passed  through  much  deep  exercise  of 
mind  for  a  few  months,  and  said  he  wanted  the 
world  to  be  to  him  as  a  sealed  book,  never  more  to 
be  opened. 

Having  made  some  coffins  in  the  shop  where  he 
carried  on  business,  while  yet  able  he  prepared 
boards  for  his  own  coffin,  and  left  directions  for 
it  to  be  made  without  staining,  varnishing  or 
hinges — a  testimony  he  was  called  to  bear.  This 
request  being  near  the  time  of  his  death  was  very 
soon  fulfilled. 

He  borrowed  a  plain  coat  to  wear  awhile  before 
his  death,  realizing  he  would  not  need  one  long,  but 
wishing  to  bear  testimony  to  plainness,  and  to 
faithfully  bear  his  cross  in  every  particular  duty, 
as  made  known  to  him  from  time  to  time.  One  even- 
ing his  father  Truman  Cooper  and  he  were  sitting 
together,  "when  he  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress; 
all  at  once  it  all  left  him  and  he  broke  into  praises 
to  his  God,  who  had  delivered  him  from  so  great 
suffering." 

It  was  when  his  bodily  strength  was  reduced,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  work  any  more,  but  still 
walking  about  some,  that  he  had  the  blessed  assur- 
ance that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  his  peace 
made  with  his  God,  and  he  was  enabled  to  feel  a 
spirit  of  forgiveness  and  love  to  all.  It  was  written 
of  him  soon  after  he  died,  "he  gave  us  much  advice 
and  counsel,"  and  truly  I  believe  his  labors  were 
blessed  to  some  older  than  he,  and  to  some  younger 
also. 

He  was  confined  to  house  and  bed  only  a  few  days 
before  he  quietly  and  peacefully  passed  away  from 
earth,  to  join,  I  reverently  believe,  the  spirits  of 
the  redeemed  of  all  ages  and  generations,  who  have 
been  sanctified  and  justified  in  the  sight  of  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  clothed  in  robes  of  right- 
eousness, and  thus  made  ready  to  be  partakers 
of  the  glory  revealed.  P.  A.  H. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Woodrow  Wilson  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
4th  instant.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska, 
has  been  selected  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  William 
G.  McAdoo,  of  New  York,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  the  address  made  upon  the  occasion,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  said:  "This  is  not  a  day  of  triumph;  it 
is  a  day  of  dedication.  Here  muster,  not  the  forces 
of  party,  but  the  forces  of  humanity.  Men's  hearts 
wait  upon  us;  men's  lives  hang  in  the  balance;  men's 
hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what  we  will  do.  Who  shall 
live  up  to  the  great  trust?  Who  shall  fail  to  try? 

"  I  summon  all  honest  men,  all  patriotic,  all  for- 
ward-looking men,  to  my  side.  God  helping  me,  I 
will  not  fail  them,  if  they  will  but  counsel  and  sus- 
tain me!"  It  is  stated  that  leading  business  men, 
financiers  and  others  identified  with  this  city's 
principal  lines  of  activity  generally  expressed  them- 
selves in  hearty  sympathy  with  President  Wilson's 
inaugural,  believing  his  ideas  to  be  those  of  a  man 
thoroughly  sincere.  They  declared  his  programme 
to  be  one  of  the  utmost  possible  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, equally  regarding  his  plans  toward  the  careful 
handling  of  the  tariff,  the  reconstruction  of  the 
currency  and  banking  system,  the  correction  of  the 
industrial  system,  and  the  campaign  for  social 
betterment.  President  Wilson  is  the  twenty-eighth 
President  of  the  United  States.   For  sixteen  years 


past  Republican  Presidents  have  been  in  office. 
The  government  is  now  in  Democratic  hands. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  President  Wilson  said: 
"There  has  been  a  change  of  government.  It  began 
two  years  ago,  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
became  Democratic  by  a  decisive  majority.  It  has 
now  been  completed.  The  Senate  about  to  assemble 
will  also  be  Democratic.  The  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President  have  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  Democrats.  What  does  the  change  mean?  That 
is  the  question  that  is  uppermost  in  our  minds 
to-day.  That  is  the  question  I  am  going  to  try  to 
answer,  in  order,  if  I  may,  to  interpret  the  occasion. 

"  It  means  much  more  than  the  mere  success  of  a 
party." 

Methods  whereby  Philadelphia  may  reduce  its 
annual  $3,000,000  fire  loss  were  pointed  out  by 
Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  in  an 
address  before  members  of  several  civic  and  trade 
associations  in  the  Mayor's  reception  room.  Fire 
loss  in  Philadelphia,  as  is  the  case  in  a  great  many 
American  cities,  he  declared,  was  due  to  individual 
carelessness.  The  careless  manner  of  handling 
matches,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  proper  precaution 
regarding  inflammable  materials,  he  said,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  large  fire  loss  yearly  in  this  city. 
As  an  architect  as  well  as  an  expert  of  fire  preven- 
tion, he  advocated  that  all  future  buildings  erected 
in  this  city  be  equipped  with  steel  or  iron  window 
casings  and  wired  glass,  as  well  as  with  roofs  of  an 
uninflammable  material.  Following  out  such  a 
suggestion,  he  said,  will  make  a  city  almost  fireproof, 
providing  a  reasonable  building  law  is  observed. 

The  growth  of  the  rural  delivery  postal  business  has 
thus  been  stated.  When  President  Cleveland  retired 
from  office  rural  free  delivery  was  only  an  experi- 
ment. To-day  there  are  upward  of  40,000  carriers 
traveling  more  than  a  billion  miles  a  year,  carrying 
mail  to  the  rural  population. 

Alonzo  Atkins,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  written 
to  the  State  game  and  fish  commissioner,  offering 
to  give  $500  and  10  per  cent,  of  his  earnings  during 
his  lifetime  to  a  fund  to  care  for  the  neglected  chil- 
dren of  the  mountains  of  the  South.  "  During  the  last 
five  years  I  have  traveled  over  200,000  miles  in  the 
South,"  said  he.  "As  I  traveled  through  the  moun- 
tains of  these  States  and  saw  the  uncared  for  children 
and  the  uneducated  children  and  partly  clothed  chil- 
dren, my  heart  would  pain  me  when  I  looked  upon 
them.  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  me.  I  think  a  fund 
should  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  educating  them 
and  caring  for  them,  and  if  there  is  a  fund  raised, 
I  will  give  $500  to  start  it  and  10  per  cent,  of  my 
earnings  every  year  as  long  as  I  live." 

A  forest  of  petrified  trees  has  lately  been  unearthed 
at  Bakersville,  N.  J.,  at  a  depth  of  30  feet.  It  has 
been  found  to  extend  over  more  than  100  acres. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  twelve  months  which 
ended  on  Sixth  Month  30,  1912,  the  United  States 
marketed  in  South  American  countries  manufactures, 
not  including  foodstuffs,  of  the  money  value  of 
almost  exactly  $115,500,000.  In  the  year  1902, 
the  money  value  of  our  exports  to  South  American 
countries  was  only  $39,000,000.  The  sudden  ex- 
pansion in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  followed 
the  invention  of  Whitney's  cotton  cleaning  appara- 
tus, greatly  increased  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
products.  The  development  of  the  wheat  and  corn 
belts  of  the  West  further  emphasized  our  position  as 
the  leading  exporter  of  food  products  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

On  the  7th  inst.  an  explosion  of  343  tons  of  dyna- 
mite on  the  British  steamship  Alum  Chine,  near 
Baltimore,  Md.,  wrought  death  to  several  persons 
and  caused  great  destruction  of  property.  The 
explosion  is  said  to  have  been  felt  for  100  miles 
around  Baltimore  and  rocked  the  city  and  surround- 
ing country  like  an  earthquake. 

Foreign. — A  recent  despatch  from  London  says: 
"An  estimate  was  recently  made  of  the  cost  of  a 
great  European  war  which  should  involve  the 
important  countries  of  Europe.  The  figures  in 
the  estimates  were  most  impressive.  There  would 
be  under  arms  something  like  22,000,000.  At  a 
conservative  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping  these 
men  would  be  between  two  and  three  dollars  a  day 
per  man.  All  this  would  be  quite  aside  from  the 
damage  which  would  be  done  by  such  tremendous 
forces  coming  into  conflict  and  the  work  which  would 
be  left  undone,  when  these  many  millions  of  men 
became  parasites  instead  of  workers." 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  9th  says: "  Bowling 


Club  at  Heaton  Park,  Newcastle,  was  bun  I 
early  to-day  by  suffragettes.  A  card  was  foul 
nearby  with  the  words,  'No  peace  until  votes  » 
women.'  The  wild  scenes  of  last  week  were  I 
peated  here  to-day  at  several  meetings  which  >l 
suffragettes  attempted  to  hold." 

A  despatch  from  Athens  of  the  6th  mentions  til 
Janina,  the  Turkish  stronghold  in  Epirus  with  I 
garrison  of  32,000  men  has  surrendered  to  the  Crol 
Prince  Constantine  of  Greece. 


NOTICES. 

The  appointed  time  for  holding  the  next  meetil 
at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  will  be  next  First-day,  Thl 
Month  16th,  at  3.45  p.  m. 

Married  Friend  wishes  position  on  farm  as  pot 
tryman  and  assistant  to  owner;  capable. 
Address  W.  E.  S., 

1010  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pal 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Asi 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Friends'  Select  Schc  II 
140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  on  Third  Month  22nd,  | 
2.30  P.  M.  All  interested  are  invited.    Program:  I 

"History — The  Greatest  and  the  Best,"  by  In 
E.  W.  Lyttle,  of  N.  Y.  State  Educ.  Dep't.  Soj 
lantern  slides  will  be  used  to  show  visual  methcB 
of  teaching  history. 

D.  L.  Burgess, 

Business  Manager  I 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spril 
Term  begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  :| 
1913.  The  School  Year  1913-14  begins  on  Nirl 
Month  9,  1913. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  to  enter  children  :| 
either  of  these  terms  should  make  application  eal 
to 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Acting  Principals 
Westtown,  1 1 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philad 
phia,  at  6.32  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.48  and  4.30  p.  l 
other  trains  will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fi 
fifteen  cents;  after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  ea 
way.  To  reach  the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  Wi! 
Chester,  Bell  'phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Friends'  Library,  141  N.  Sixteenth  Strej 
Philadelphia. — The   following   books  have 
cently  been  added  to  the  Library: 

Blakeslee  &  Jarvis — Trees  in  Winter. 

Braithwaite — Message  and  Mission  of  Quakeris 

Colquhoun — Whirlpool  of  Europe. 

Hillis — Battle  of  Principles. 

Lloyd — Lloyd  Manuscripts. 

Pierson — Arthur  T.  Pierson. 

Roberts — Dry  Dock  of  One  Thousand  Wrecks 
Linda  A.  Moore, 
Librarian 


Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Third  Moil 

17th  to  22nd): 
Philadelphia  for  Western  District,  Twelfth  Str  I 

below    Market,    Fourth-day,    Third  Moi 

19th,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Greenwood,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Th 

Month  19th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  20 

at  7.30  p.  m. 


Died. — At  his  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  on  1 
evening  of  Third  Month  2,  1913,  Samuel  S.  Co 
gill,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  a  bekrv 
Elder  and  member  of  Pasadena  Monthly  a 
Particular  Meeting  of  Friends.  This  dear  Frie 
passed  through  a  long  and  at  times  suffering  illn 
which  he  endured  with  Christian  patience  a 
resignation.  As  the  end  of  life  drew  near  he  coi 
feel  that  his  peace  was  made  and  that  he  v 
ready  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  was 
better.  His  peaceful  close  has  left  on  the  minds 
his  sorrowing  family  and  friends  the  comfofti 
assurance  that  he  has  entered  into  one  of  the  ma 
mansions  our  Saviour  went  before  to  prepare. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Coleraine,  Ohio,  Th 

Month   3rd,  1913,  Martha  B.  Janney,  in  1 
seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age;  a  beloved  member 
!  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

"  He  will  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation." 
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The  following  article  by  Augustus  T. 
Murray  is  reprinted  from  The  American 
<riend.  The  editor  of  that  paper  in  a  brief 
ditorial  referring  to  it  says:  "The  article 
ouches  so  much  that  is  vital  to  the  subject 
natter  considered,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
xpressing  the  hope  that  it  will  be  studied 
arnestly  and  prayerfully  by  all  of  our 
eaders.  We  are  unable  to  give  entire 
pproval  to  all  that  the  author  has  presented 
:S  the  Quaker  polity  of  the  meeting  for 
worship  and  the  pastoral  relationship  there- 
o". 

The  article  is  reproduced  here  because 
if  the  conviction  that  it  clearly  presents 
nuch  that  is  vital  to  our  Society,  but  not 
is  approving  of  all  the  author  says;  for  the 
ditor  of  The  Friend  does  not  think  it 
vould  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  one-man 
>astor,  a  programed  meeting  and  congrega- 
ional  hymn-singing  are  "  incompatible  with 
rue  Quakerism". 

It  is  understood  that  the  one  word  "  Wor- 
hip"  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  a  more 
atisfactory  title  than  the  one  under  which 
t  was  originally  printed. 

E.  P.  S. 


Worship. 


AUGUSTUS  T.  MURRAY. 


The  fundamental  truth  of  Quakerism,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  that  God  reveals  Himself 
directly  to  the  individual  soul;  that  the 
soul  is,  or  becomes,  conscious  of  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  the  Divine  Father; 
ind  that  religion  is  the  expression  in  life, 
and  thought,  and  conduct,  of  this  conscious- 
ness. We  Quakers  have  ever  held  to  the 
great  truth  that  God  is  Spirit,  and  must  be 
worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  not 
by  means  of  stated  rites  or  conventional 
observances.  Hence  we  have  no  formal 
creed,  no  prescribed  form  of  service,  no 
outward  sacraments.  We  believe  it  im- 
possible that  formal  rites  or  ceremonial 
observances  can  please  God. 

Our  Quaker  theory  of  worship  is  therefore 
a  natural  outgrowth  from  this  spiritual 
conception  of  religion.    In  our  view,  worship 


to  be  real  must  be  the  conscious  meeting 
of  the  individual  soul  with  God.  We  go 
apart  to  commune  with  Him,  to  realize  his 
presence,  to  listen  for  his  message,  and  we 
do  this  both  as  individuals  and  as  members 
of  the  whole  body  of  worshipers.  As  in- 
dividuals, it  is  at  once  our  duty  and  our 
privilege  thus  to  enter  into  communion  with 
God,  and  as  members  of  the  worshiping 
body  we  may  aid  in  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  worship,  which  makes  it  easier  for  others, 
too,  to  enter  into  this  blessed  experience. 

Quakerism  has  been  consistent  throughout 
its5  history  in  its  protest  against  sacerdotal- 
ism. We  recognize  no  class  possessing 
priestly  functions,  and  deny  that  God  speaks 
only  through  ordained  priests,  and  not 
directly  to  the  soul.  In  this  matter  the 
experience  of  George  Fox  was  fundamental 
and  typical.  We  do  firmly  believe  in  the 
Divine  call  to  the  ministry,  and  that  this 
call  may  be  extended  to  any  devout  believer; 
and  hence  this  devout  waiting  upon  God, 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  worship,  has  with 
us  been  accompanied  by  full  liberty  for 
any  exercise,  which  His  spirit  may  call  for 
on  the  part  of  any  individual.  For  merely 
to  meet  together  is  not  worship,  mere 
preaching,  mere  singing,  mere  silence — these 
things  are  not  of  themselves  worship.  They 
become  worship  only  as  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  the  religious  consciousness;  and 
who  are  we  that  we  should  limit  the  channels 
through  which  this  religious  consciousness 
may  find  expression,  or  to  say  that  only 
one  individual  has  the  right  to  give  expres- 
sion to  it?  Where  the  spirit  of  God  is, 
there  is  liberty. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  fundamental 
truths  that  the  problem  of  adjusting  Quaker 
worship  to  present-day  needs  is  to  be  ap- 
proached. The  spirituality  of  worship  must 
be  conserved;  the  fact  that  the  individual 
soul  must  approach  God  for  itself — that  one 
cannot  worship  for  another  or  perform  his 
service  for  him — must  ever  be  borne  in 
mind;  the  individual  worshiper  must  not 
be  allowed  to  forget  that  he  has  responsi- 
bilities in  the  matter  of  worship  which  he 
cannot  shift  to  another.  To  go  to  a  place 
of  worship  and  merely  sing  hymns  and 
listen  to  someone  else  preach  may  be  helpful 
and  uplifting,  but  it  comes  far  short  of 
being  Quaker  worship;  it  is  not  necessarily 
worship  at  all. 

Herein  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  the  greatest 
danger  in  the  system  which  so  many  Ameri 
can  meetings  have  adopted.  As  Quakers 
we  recognize  no  distinction  between  clerg\ 
and  laity;  but  in  many  meetings  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  a  given  individual  will 
perform  the  service  of  the  meeting,  and  no 
opportunity  whatever  is  offered  any  one 
else.  Yet  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  there 
may  be  one  or  more  upon  whom  the  spirit 


of  God  is  moving,  and  to  whom  a  message 
may  have  been  given  which  in  God's  wisdom 
would  reach  many  a  heart.  Is  it  for  us  to 
say  who  shall  speak,  and  who  not?  Have 
we  the  right  to  say  that  the  pastor,  and  he 
alone,  shall  preach  at  First-day  morning 
service?  May  there  not  be  in  the  gathering 
some  visiting  Friend,  whether  minister  or 
not,  who  has  come  in  the  Master's  name, 
and  who  has  a  message  for  the  meeting? 
If  he  makes  himself  known  in  advance,  he 
may  be  invited  by  the  pastor  to  preach  in 
his  place,  but  if  he  does  not  come  forward 
to  claim  the  privilege  in  advance,  it  is  likely 
that  no  opportunity  will  be  accorded  him— 
no  opportunity  for  a  Friend  with  a  message 
to  deliver  his  message  in  a  Friends'  meeting. 

Again,  the  current  system  tends  to  keep 
back  those  who  would  otherwise  be  led  to 
"come  forward"  in  the  ministry,  and  makes 
it  increasingly  unlikely  that  any  will  feel 
the  call  so  to  do.  This  does  not  mean  that 
anyone  will  seek  to  repress  those  conscious 
of  such  leading,  or  that  the  pastor  may  not 
feel  that  the  development  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  is 
an  important  part  of  his  or  her  work.  But 
if  Friends  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
an  appointed  pastor  for  the  services  of  the 
meeting,  the  idea  that  they  might  themselves 
be  called  upon  to  give  a  message  will  be 
unlikely  to  occur  to  them;  for  one  of  the 
obstacles  constantly  met  in  endeavoring  to 
foster  and  develop  spiritual  religion  is  the 
tendency  among  men  and  women  to  shift 
the  responsibility  to  someone  other  than 
themselves,  and  to  leave  to  him  the  duty  of 
religious  service  in  meeting,  while  they  feel 
that  attendance  at  a  place  of  worship  and, 
it  may  be,  contribution  to  the  support  of 
the  church  complete  their  duty. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  claiming 
that  because  certain  things  have  been  in  a 
sense  innovations  in  Quakerism  they  are 
therefore  to  be  deplored  and  condemned; 
nor  would  1  seem  to  demand  that  one  fixed 
type  of  meeting  should  be  regarded  as  the 
only  legitimate  one.  1  fully  realize  that 
varying  conditions  may  call  for  varying 
types;  but  the  underlying  principle  of 
worship  should  everywhere  be  the  same; 
and  that  underlying  principle  is  this:  the 
Quaker  meeting  is  the  gathering  together 
of  worshipers,  who  come  to  meet  and  com- 
mune with  God,  to  listen  to  his  voice,  and  to 
respond  to  his  call  to  service,  if  it  comes  to 
them.  They  do  not  come  to  listen  to  this 
man  or  that,  as  the  only  one  to  whom  God's 
message  may  be  given;  they  are  worshipers, 
not  merely  a  congregation  to  be  preached 
to;  and  as  worshipers  they  have  respon- 
sibilities which  they  may  not  shirk,  and 
privileges  which  may  not  be  denied  them. 
To  relieve  them  of  the  responsibilities,  or 
to  deny  them  the  privileges  by  putting  the 
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service  definitely  in  the  hands  of  some  one 
individual  may  result  in  a  good  sermon  or 
in  good  singing;  but  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  it  is  assuredly  not  Quaker  worship. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  American 
meetings  have,  and  are  likely  to  retain 
pastors.  It  is  not  for  me  to  protest  against 
this  as  incompatible  with  true  Quakerism, 
or  to  deny  the  loyal  devotion  of  many  who 
are  serving  in  this  capacity,  and  rendering 
helpful  service.  Any  given  meeting  may 
feel  that  for  its  pastoral  work  it  needs  some- 
one who  can  devote  his  or  her  time  wholly 
to  the  work  of  the  meeting;  and  it  may  feel 
ready  to  give,  and  the  pastor  feel  justified 
in  accepting,  support,  a  home,  a  salary. 
But  two  facts  should  not  be  forgotten: 
(i)  We  cannot  keep  real  Quakerism  alive, 
if  we  allow  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
religious  service  in  meeting  to  devolve  upon 
the  pastor  alone;  and  (2)  if  we  thoroughly 
"programme"  our  meetings,  we  leave  no 
room  for  Divine  guidance,  and  thus  reject 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Quakerism. 

A  word  should  here  be  said  regarding 
prepared  sermons.  It  is  perhaps  true  that 
such  are  delivered  regularly  on  First-days 
in  very  many  of  our  meetings;  just  as  one 
sometimes  finds  Friends'  ministers  who 
habitually  speak  from  notes.  Now  it  may 
be  admitted  that  one  may  as  legitimately 
look  for  Divine  guidance  in  one's  study  as 
in  the  meeting  itself;  but  to  prepare  a 
sermon,  arrange  one's  topics,  etc.,  as  if 
that  and  nothing  else  must  be  the  message 
to  be  given  in  an  approaching  meeting,  is 
surely  to  go  too  far.  In  a  sense  every 
sermon  is  prepared,  though  the  preparation 
be  in  truth  the  whole  spiritual  life  and  ex 
perience  of  the  speaker;  but  in  my  own  case 
I  have  often  met  with  an  experience  like 
the  following:  Often  in  looking  forward  to 
a  meeting  I  have  had  a  topic  impressed  upon 
my  mind  so  vividly  that  a  message  has 
shaped  itself  about  it,  and  I  have  felt  that 
I  should  be  called  upon  to  speak  upon  that 
topic;  and  then  in  the  silence  of  the  meeting 
a  new  message  has  come  to  me,  and  I  have 
spoken  in  a  wholly  different  way  upon  a 
wholly  different  theme  with  a  deep  sense 
of  spiritual  leading.  This  experience  has 
been  a  common  one,  I  have  been  assured, 
among  many  Friends,  and  it  is  possible 
only  if  the  opportunity  of  silent  waiting 
upon  God  is  allowed.  Yet  if  it  be  not  al- 
lowed, we  are  surely  taking  the  direction 
of  the  meeting  out  of  the  Lord's  hands, 
and  claiming  it  for  ourselves;  and  I  repeat 
with  deep  earnestness  that  this  dependence 
upon  immediate  Divine  guidance  is  absolute- 
ly fundamental  in  Quakerism;  it  is  the  very 
soul  of  our  worship.  I  have  heard  a  gifted 
minister  of  another  denomination  plead 
earnestly  with  Friends  that  they  allow  noth- 
ing to  lead  them  to  give  up  their  reliance 
upon  Divine  guidance  in  the  matter  of 
worship,  stating  that  the  hardest  thing  in 
his  own  experience  as  a  minister  was  that 
at  stated  times  in  the  service  he  was  ex 
pected  to  speak  or  even  to  offer  prayer. 
How,  he  asked  with  deep  feeling,  can  one 
pray,  to  order,  or  simply  because  one  is 
expected  to?  Prayer,  to  be  real  must  be 
spontaneous,  one  must  feel  the  impulse  to 
pray,  or  prayer  becomes  a  mere  form. 


This  leads  me  to  speak  of  silence,  and  of 
its  place  in  worship,  for  it  is  in  solemn 
silence,  unbroken  by  human  utterance  that 
the  soul  can  best  look  for  guidance  and 
find  it. 

We  Quakers  have  been  the  interpreters 
of  silent  worship  to  the  world.  It  seems  to 
outsiders  sometimes  a  strange  thing,  irksome 
and  meaningless;  and  it  is  a  sad  fact  that 
many  who  call  themselves  Friends  seem 
not  to  know  its  power  and  significance. 
Yet  when  men  and  women  meet  together 
for  worship,  cherishing  in  their  hearts  the 
Quaker  view  of  the  immediacy  of  God's 
dealings  with  the  individual  and  of  the 
spirituality  of  worship,  what  course  is  so 
natural  for  them  as  to  sit  down  in  silent 
waiting  upon  God?  Nay,  we  may  ask, 
what  other  course  is  possible  for  them? 
Note  that  the  silence  is  not  a  formal  thing, 
a  prescribed  thing.  It  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  mood  in  which  the  worshipers 
come  together.  They  are  not  merely  a 
congregation  to  be  preached  to;  they  are 
a  body  of  worshipers,  and  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  worshipers  are  theirs.  They 
have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  give  to  the 
assembled  company  the  message  that  may 
come  to  them;  they  have  the  right  to  wait 
only  upon  God,  and  to  listen  for  the  message 
He'may  send;  and  by  denying  them  silence 
we  may  deny  them  this  right. 

This  applies  primarily  to  the  opening  of 
meeting,  and  who  that  has  ever  experienced 
it  can  fail  to  give  testimony  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  hush  that  falls  upon  a  body  of  wor- 
shipers as  they  bow  in  silent  waiting  upon 
God,  and  upon  Him  alone?  Yet  there  will 
almost  always  be  another  period  or  periods 
in  the  service  at  which  silence  is  particularly 
rich  and  significant.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  period  following  immediately  upon 
a  discourse.  Surely  many  besides  myself 
have  often  craved  at  least  a  few  moments 
of  silence  after  a  message  has  been  delivered 
with  conspicuous  power,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  allowed  to  sink  into  the  heart  and 
have  its  full  effect,  and  have  found  the  im- 
mediate singing  of  a  hymn,  a  discordant, 
not  a  helpful  thing — the  intrusion  into  the 
mood  of  worship  of  an  element  not  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  that  mood,  but 
something  to  interrupt  it  and  prevent  one 
from  dwelling  upon  the  thoughts  called  up 
by  the  discourse,  or  from  entering  fully  into 
the  spiritual  meditation  suggested  by  it. 

To  say  that  singing  may  have  no  place  in 
a  Friends'  meeting,  is  again  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  meeting  into  our  own  hands, 
instead  of  leaving  it  with  God;  but  we  do 
this  just  as  truly,  if  we  say  that  all  the  time 
not  occupied  by  sermon  or  prayer  is  to  be 
filled  with  singing,  or  if  we  arrange  in  ad- 
vance for  the  singing  of  this  or  that  solo 
by  this  or  that  individual.  When  we 
wander  away  from  the  dependence  upon 
direct  spiritual  guidance  in  our  worship, 
we  give  up  Quakerism;  while,  if  we  depend 
upon  that  guidance,  we  shall  feel  a  fitness 
in  whatever  form  of  service  is  called  for 
at  the  hands  of  whatever  individual.  Doubt- 
less all  will  agree  that  singing  by  trained 
singers  is  more  acceptable  to  the  listeners 
than  attempts  to  sing  by  those  untrained; 
doubtless,  too,  a  scholarly  discourse  by  one 


carefully  trained  for  the  work  of  preacllg 
may  seem  more  in  keeping  with  the  digipy 
of  worship  than  the  crude  and  broln 
utterance  of  another;  but  while  the  offii-s 
of  the  church  may  rightly  endeavor  tot 
that  all  things  are  done  "decently  ancfc 
order,"  all  will  surely  agree  that  the  shrle 
and  devout  expression  of  the  spiritual  m- 
perience  of  a  Christian  brother  or  sister  lmy 
be  more  helpful  than  a  scholarly  discoufc. 

For  we  must  not  forget  that  while  \Ih 
the  consciousness  of  a  call  to  the  mini:|y 
there  comes  the  solemn  obligation  tolt 
oneself  for  the  work  of  a  minister,  yet  neiilr 
rhetoric  nor  scholarship  is  the  most  esserll 
thing  in  the  minister's  equipment.  E\m 
one,  surely,  would  deplore  the  supplan  jg 
of  simple  utterance  by  rhetoric  in  Frierl' 
meetings,  and  it  would  be  calamitouslf 
scholarship,  or  the  specific  training  cla 
divinity  school,  should  come  to  be  rw 
above  spirituality.    The  conscientious  n»- 
ister,  whatever  his  training,  will  by  reackg 
and  study  endeavor  to  keep  abreast  of  E 
best  thought  of  the  day,  will  ever  be  or.1- 
minded  and  quick  to  welcome  truth  fjfti 
whatever  source;  but  it  need  hardly  be  i|d 
that  the  first  pre-requisite  for  the  one  \Id 
seeks  to  deliver  a  spiritual  message  to  otfi 
is  a  real  and  vital  religious  experiences 
his  own;  and  if  to  this  be  added  a  const 
looking  for  Divine  guidance  and  an  hoi 
endeavor  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  un( 
standing,  we  need  not  fear  as  to  the  qua 
of  our  ministry.    Far,  far  better  a  lay  n 
istry  marked  by  spiritual  insight,  thai 
professional  ministry,  however  learned 
scholarly;  for  the  former  reflects  the  spirit 
life  of  the  society  at  large,  while  the  la 
would  tend  inevitably  to  restore  the  fictiti 
ecclesiastical  distinction  between  clergy  ; 
laity,  as  a  protest  against  which  Quaker 
arose. 

Leland  Stanford  University. 


Against  Talkativeness. — "That  is 
end  of  the  discourse,"  saith  Seneca  the  v 
— "  I  will  that  you  speak  seldom,  and  t 
but  little."  But  many  keep  in  their  wc 
to  let  more  out,  as  men  do  water  at  the  n 
dam;  and  so  did  Job's  friends  that  w 
come  to  comfort  him;  they  sat  still  full  se 
nights;  but,  when  they  had  all  begun 
speak,  they  never  knew  how  to  stop  tl 
importunate  tongues.  Thus  it  is  in  ma 
as  Gregory  saith,  "Silence  is  the  fos 
mother  of  words,  and  bringeth  forth  tal 
On  the  other  hand,  as  he  saith,  "  Long  sile 
and  well  kept  urgeth  the  thoughts  up 
ward  heaven,"  just  as  you  may  see 
water  when  men  dam  it  and  stop  it  befoi 
spring,  so  that  it  cannot  flow  downwai 
then  it  is  forced  to  climb  again  upwai 
In  this  manner  must  all  ye  check  your  woi 
and  restrain  your  thoughts,  as  you  wo 
wish  that  they  may  climb  and  mount  up 
ward  heaven,  and  not  fall  downward  and 
over  the  world,  as  doth  empty  talk.  1 
when  you  must  needs  speak  a  little,  raise 
floodgates  of  your  mouth  as  men  do  at 
mill,  and  set  them  down  quickly. — m 
Ancient  Rule." 


"God  fits  chosen  men — God  chooses  t 
men." 


■ 
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Greater  New  York. 
III. 

IN  MATTERS  RELIGIOUS. 

During  last  month  President  King  of 
3berlin  was  giving  a  course  of  lectures  with 
:he  significant  title  "Religion  as  Life"  to 
he  students  of  Teachers'  College  in  New 
fork  City.  Both  in  matter  and  manner 
hese  lectures  proved  most  impressive  and 
nought  the  large  audiences  into  marked 
olemnity  of  feeling.  Under  these  cir- 
;umstances  it  was  not  perhaps  surprising 
hat  a  student  should  send  a  written  request 

0  the  Dean  of  the  college  that  the  lectures 
hould  be  concluded  by  an  offering  of  prayer, 
["he  Dean's  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
lot  doing  so  was  significant.  The  manage- 
nent,  he  said,  was  gratified  that  the  lectures 
/ere  having  such  a  distinctly  religious  effect. 
rhat  was  the  intention  of  the  benefactor 
/ho  had  endowed  the  course.  The  ideal, 
lowever,  of  Teachers'  College  was  that  every 
lass-room  exercise  should  be  done  religious- 
y.  One  would  hardly  suggest  that  a  lesson 
a  mathematics  should  conclude  with  prayer, 
nd  yet  in  a  proper  sense  such  a  lesson  was 
elieved  to  have  a  religious  issue.  The 
ollege  therefore  was  unwilling  to  discrimi- 
ate  in  the  matter  of  an  offering  of  prayer 
ven  in  favor  of  a  course  with  a  distinct 
eligious  content. 

Quality  of  work  as  a  measure  of  religious 
ttainment,  rather  than  church  attendance, 
r  so-called  Sabbath  observance  produces 
lany  unfamiliar  situations  to  the  visitor  to 
Jew  York  City.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
nfair  to  presume  that  the  ideal  of  the 
'eachers'  College  is  the  ideal  of  the  city 
t  large.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
owever,  it  seems  to  affect  the  general 
opulace.  They  go  at  their  business  as 
lough  it  were  their  religion,  and  where 
ley  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  defence  of 
leasure  seeking  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
ley  quote  our  Lord's  word  that  "the 
abbath  was  made  for  man."  One  might 
e  very  unsuccessful  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
earing  in  argument  on  the  subject.  The 
ffect  upon  character  that  an  on-looker 
:ems  to  detect,  is  at  least  a  warning  and 
Dmmends  a  more  Puritanic,  as  well  as  more 
:riptural  practice,  as  having  the  advantage 

1  the  whole  round  of  qualities  that  enrich 
nd  ennoble  life.  Work  at  less  pressure, 
3  as  to  make  opportunity  for  suitable 
;creation  several  times  during  the  week, 
ublic  worship  on  First-day  at  least,  with 
he  quiet  and  repose  incident  to  a  day  of 
£st,  is  a  formula  seemingly  founded  in 
ood  science  as  well  as  in  good  ethics. 

General  considerations  aside,  however, 
Jew  York  is  a  place  of  much  concentrated 
eiigious  activity.  The  work  of  the  "founda- 
ions,"  such  as  that  under  which  President 
Cing's  course  was  delivered,  is  considerable 
nd  far  reaching  in  giving  religious  effect 
o  education.  Some  benefactor  of  a  college 
r  of  an  institute  wishes  to  advance  the  re- 
gious  interests  of  a  student  body  or  of  the 
ublic  at  large.  In  most  cases  the  interests 
f  both  classes  can  be  combined.  So  a 
beral  sum  of  money  is  set  aside  as  an 
ndowment,  and  annually  some  famous 
uthority  is  engaged  to  give  a  course  of 


lectures.  These  lectures  then  appear  in 
an  attractive  volume  to  be  sold  at  a  moderate 
figure.  One  might  acquire  a  small  li- 
brary of  books  of  this  kind  published  during 
the  last  decade.  An  evident  advantage 
of  such  instruction  is  that  it  appeals  to  the 
seekers  and  from  this  class  leaders  are 
mostly  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  single  re- 
ligious institution  of  the  city  is  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  The  fact  that  it  is 
a  union  seminary  is  most  significant.  One 
of  the  professors  explained  that  "absolute- 
ly" the  only  religious  ground  broad  enough 
to  make  a  union  of  denominations  possible 
is  the  Quaker  position.  The  word  absolute- 
ly is  the  professor's  own.  This  common 
ground  must  mean  an  elimination  of  creeds, 
of  sacerdotalism,  indeed  very  largely  of 
ecclesiasticism.  The  aim  upon  which  all 
can  agree  is  that  which  George  Fox  expressed 
by  saying  we  wish  "to  bring  men  to  Christ 
and  to  leave  them  there."  This  observation 
will  not  of  course  be  construed  into  favoring 
any  type  of  theological  training  for  Friends, 
but  collateral  testimony  to  Quaker  positions 
is  hardly  more  interesting  from  any  other 
source  than  from  this  of  a  theological  train- 
ing school.  The  Seminary  has  taken  over 
the  model  "Sunday  School,"  for  some  years 
conducted  by  the  Teachers'  College.  It 
is  a  growing  work  of  nation-wide  interest, 
as  the  most  expert  teaching  ability  is  em- 
ployed not  merely  to  teach  the  classes,  but 
to  study  the  subject  of  religious  education  in 
all  its  largest  bearings.  We  were  told  that  one 
point  at  least  in  this  work  has  been  well  es- 
tablished. Worship  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
congregational  act  has  been  found  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  most  successful  religious 
instruction.  At  the  Seminary  of  course 
worship  has  reference  to  a  ritual,  albeit  it 
is  a  simplified  ritual.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  the  effect  upon  the  director  of  the 
school  of  questions  as  to  the  availability 
of  that  simplest  form  of  worship  that 
magnifies  the  Divine  Immanence  as  a  voice 
speaking  in  the  silenced  soul. 

In  many  respects  the  American  Bible 
Society  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  con- 
centrated religious  efforts  of  New  York  City. 
It  is  no  ordinary  chapter  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  be  conducted  through  its  spacious 
building  on  Fourth  Avenue  opposite  Wana- 
maker's  by  the  genial  president,  James 
Wood.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  one  has  not  merely  seen  the  whole 
process  of  Bible  making,  but  the  ends  of 
the  earth  have  been  passed  in  review. 
Whether  to  marvel  most  at  the  difficulties 
of  translation  that  have  been  surmounted, 
or  at  the  perfect  organization  that  gives  a 
business  atmosphere  to  the  whole  concern, 
is  not  easy  at  once  to  decide.  Standing 
at  the  door  through  which  a  million  Bibles 
a  year  pass,  remembering  even  the  material 
resources  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year  required  to  sustain  this  great  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  mere  sordid  ambitions 
for  a  moment  at  least  take  a  secondary  place 
■  even  in  one's  thought  of  New  York. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  the  great 
metropolitan  city  makes  hardly  an  ap- 
preciable impression  statistically,  but  as 
elsewhere  its  influence  is  out  of  all  propor- 


tion to  its  numbers.  The  Twentieth  Street 
Meeting  has  very  much  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Philadelphia  meeting.  Just  why  the  Friends 
there  seem  to  know  Philadelphia  Friends 
so  little,  or  why  their  meeting  seems  so 
little  known  in  Philadelphia,  remains  an 
unsolved  mystery.  The  relationships  are 
evident  enough  to  make  more  fellowship 
easy.  We  should  think  it  would  be  mutual- 
ly profitable.  The  part  of  the  New  York 
Monthly  Meeting  held  in  Brooklyn  has 
adopted  the  pastoral  system,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  apparent  isolation  of  the 
whole  Monthly  Meeting  from  us.  It  may 
not  be  unfair  to  say  that  there  is  in  the 
Twentieth  Street  Meeting  a  sense  of  being 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  If  the  congrega- 
tion can  grow  in  militancy  and  spirituality 
without  an  employed  pastor  it  may  mean 
much  as  a  corrective  to  the  whole  pastoral 
movement  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  signs  that  the  meeting  is  doing  so. 

The  adult  school  conducted  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  meeting-house  has  grown  to 
impressive  proportions.  As  many  as  four 
hundred  men  assemble  there  on  First- 
day  mornings.  The  work  is  much  like 
that  of  the  "Sunday  Breakfast  Associa- 
tion" in  Philadelphia.  Coffee  and  rolls 
are  served  to  the  men  and  then  lessons 
are  given  along  lines  to  attract  their  in- 
terest, but  with  the  evident  intention  of 
getting  them  interested  in  best  things.  It 
is  a  most  appealing  uplift  work  and  a  meeting 
cannot  carry  it  without  itself  realizing  a 
great  expansion  of  faith  and  of  works. 
Of  the  other  activities  of  the  meeting  the 
Quakerism  class  is  especially  significant. 
It  combines  a  great  deal  of  the  militant 
energy  of  the  meeting  in  an  honest  effort 
to  get  at  the  vital  things  in  our  profession. 
This  winter  William  Braithwaite's  book, 
The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism,  has  been 
assigned  by  chapters  for  the  weekly  meet- 
ings. The  assigned  work,  however,  is  often 
secondary  to  special  subjects  presented  by 
members  of  the  class.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  formal  in  the  matter  or  manner  of 
conducting  the  class,  but  there  is  a  deep 
undertone  of  earnestness  that  is  full  of 
promise.  Such  a  class  is  sure  eventually 
to  make  the  discovery,  now  almost  general 
in  the  Young  Friends'  movement  in  Great 
Britain,  that  the  very  centre  of  a  religious 
system  is  the  meeting  for  worship.  If 
the  system  is  fully  to  fill  its  place  in  the 
world,  if  the  individual  members  of  the 
system  are  to  have  the  satisfactions  of  life 
and  of  progress  they  must  give  themselves 
to  the  meetings  for  worship.  They  must 
no  longer  be  found  saying,  "  I  don't  get 
any  thing  out  of  the  meeting  for  worship." 
"these  meetings  don't  appeal  to  me."  The 
point  of  view  must  be  changed.  In  all 
candor  the  "centre"  must  be  faced  in  a 
new  light.  Individuals  then  will  be  ques- 
tioning, "What  can  1  give  to  the  meeting?" 
"  How  much  of  myself,  in  sacrifice,  if  neces- 
sary can  1  contribute?"  A  revival  along 
this  line  is  quite  as  necessary  in  Philadelphia 
as  in  New  York,  quite  as  necessary  for 
other  denominations  as  for  Friends.  We 
must  write  our  success,  if  we  write  it  at  all, 
in  terms  of  surrendered  men  and  women. 

J.  H.  B. 
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IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Twelfth  Month  2,  1892. — A  rougher  day 
than  yesterday.  We,  wretched  and  good- 
for-nothing,  found  our  berths  the  best  place 
for  us.  Amid  the  lurching  of  the  vessel, 
the  occasional  smashing  of  the  crockery 
on  the  dining  table,  as  it  was  swept  from 
side  to  side,  and  the  general  clamor,  a 
wave  swept  through  one  of  the  skylights, 
and  in  a  moment  our  state-room  was  flooded, 
while  valises,  shoes  and  other  movables 
went  surging  around  the  floor.  Our  man 
"Sam"  soon  came  to  the  rescue,  and  upon 
baling  out  the  water,  comparative  order 
was  restored,  but  my  valise  and  its  contents 
especially,  suffered  from  the  drenching. 
This  little  episode  over,  we  fell  wearily 
into  our  berths  again. 

3rd. — We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  China 
Sea,  which  still  tosses  us  most  rudely;  kept 
quiet  as  we  could  and  got  some  poor  sleep, 
taking  a  little  porridge  in  the  morning,  and 
a  very  light  dinner,  my  first  meal  since 
leaving  Macao.  Our  experience  recalled 
those  of  Elizabeth  Bisland,  when  crossing 
the  same  waters  on  the  way  to  India.  I 
had  fancied  her  pictures  of  the  voyage  were 
somewhat  overdrawn,  that  the  wretchedness 
she  described  was  largely  that  of  a  nervous 
girl.  But  1  can  now  take  a  more  charitable 
view,  and  the  better  understand  the  four 
miserable  days  she  tells  of  so  piteously. 

4th,  First-day. — Passing  the  island  of 
Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  group, 
on  our  left,  the  sea  grew  much  calmer. 
The  town  of  Manila  had  been  passed  in  the 
early  morning.  The  air  exceedingly  mild 
and  soft.  At  10.30  the  Captain,  his  officers 
generally,  our  friends  Chapman,  the  Indian 
and  his  wife,  with  ourselves  gathered  in  the 
saloon  about  the  dining  tables.  Charlotte 
Elizabeth's  sweet  hymn,  "My  God,  my 
Father,  While  I  Stray,"  was  sung,  and  as  I 
thought,  with  no  little  feeling,  especially 
by  the  dear  young  missionary,  who  is  quite 
an  invalid.  Jonathan  read  parts  of  a 
Psalm,  and  from  the  1st  Epistle  of  John, 
then  he  spoke  with  much  unction  upon 
claims  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  on  us  for 
gratitude  and  service,  pressing  the  view 
that  He  makes  known  to  all  of  us  his  will 
concerning  us,  what  it  is  in  our  lives  and 
conduct  that  displeases  Him,  and  what  is  in 
harmony  with  his  Divine  law.  This  too 
will  always  be  in  accord  with  our  true 
happiness,  and  tend  to  fit  us  for  a  home  in 
Heaven.  I  then  knelt  in  prayer  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
earth,  and  especially  in  our  own  hearts,  so 
that  our  Father  in  Heaven,  his  Beloved 
Son  our  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
may  be  exalted  over  all.  Brother  Chapman 
followed  in  some  lively  remarks  concerning 
the  "peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, and  keeps  the  heart  and  mind 
through  Christ  Jesus,"  commending  it  to 
us  as  an  essential  element  in  all  true  happi- 
ness. 

7th. — Had  an  interesting  talk  with  the 
younger  sister  Chapman  concerning  the 
"China  Inland  Mission"  with  which  she  is 


connected.  It  is  strictly  undenominational 
in  its  character  and  work.  Having  been 
originally  organized  by  J.  Hudson  Taylor, 
a  devoted  and  single-hearted  man,  the 
general  oversight  has  by  common  consent 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  known  as 
"  Director."  At  Shanghai  there  is  a  "  Re- 
ceiving Home"  where  newly  arrived  workers 
receive  some  training  before  entering  upon 
their  labors.  Here  also  is  the  general  office 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Mission,  and  here 
resides  the  Secretary.  In  England,  the 
United  States  and  Australia  are  associations 
known  as  "  Councils, "  which  by  funds  and 
otherwise  aid  in  the  work,  but  have  no 
control  over  its  methods  or  its  internal 
affairs.  This  is  left  entirely  with  the 
"Council"  in  China,  which  meets  from 
time  to  time  in  Shanghai.  The  success  of 
the  "  Inland  Mission"  has  been  of  a  marked 
character.  They  have  laborers  engaged  in 
every  province  in  the  Empire,  but  two. 
They  teach  no  English,  hut  by  various 
means  seek  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  Gospel 
truths,  relying  largely,  however,  upon  the 
daily  life  of  the  missionaries  to  commend 
their  teachings.  Their  number  now  is 
more  than  500,  and  so  little  are  denomina- 
tional differences  brought  to  view,  that  my 
young  friend  said  she  "  really  did  not  know 
to  what  branch  of  the  professing  Church 
J.  Hudson  Taylor  belonged,  nor  those  of 
most  of  her  fellow-laborers.  'Twas  a  sub- 
ject that  never  came  up."  A  common 
cause,  a  common  Master,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  draw  the  benighted  souls  around 
them  to  Christ  as  the  "  Light  of  the  world," 
seems  to  animate  this  devoted  band,  and 
to  preserve  them  in  substantial  love  and 
unity.  An  attractive  picture  of  Christianity 
and  Christian  workers,  such  as  is  too  rarely 
found  in  our  highly  organized  associations 
nearer  home! 

Writing  comfortably.  P.  M.  about  four 
o'clock  crossed  "the  equator,"  but  saw 
nothing  of  it.  Read  a  most  interesting 
period  of  English  History  as  told  by  Green. 
The  night  was  clear,  and  bright  with  stars, 
almost  to  the  horizon,  but  our  home  con- 
stellations are  dropping  out  of  sight,  the 
"Great  Bear"  is  scarcely  visible,  and  we 
can  hardly  find  the  North  Star.  I  had  some 
interesting  talk  with  the  Indian  who  sits 
next  me  at  table,  as  we  leaned  over  the 
railing  of  the  upper  deck.  He  speaks 
English  fluently. 

8th. — As  the  bell  called  us  to  dinner,  we 
were  loath  to  leave  a  gorgeous  sunset  which 
was  no  doubt  in  the  height  of  its  glory 
while  we  were  sweltering  over  our  meal. 
A  beautiful  display  of  phosphorescence  at 
the  side  of  the  vessel  and  about  the  propeller, 
continued  through  the  evening.  This,  how- 
ever, consisted  of  scintillations  and  flashes 
of  light,  rather  than  the  delicate,  evanescent 
blue  and  green  which  1  have  described 
when  passing  from  Yokohama  to  Hongkong. 

13th. — Steady  sailing  over  the  Arafura 
Sea.  Several  gusts  swept  across  us  during 
the  day,  the  lightning  vivid  and  thunder 
crashing.  While  they  lasted  the  steamer's 
speed  was  slackened,  which  the  Captain 
thinks  prudential.  He  told  of  an  occasion 
in  which  he  had  charge  of  a  ship  bound 
for  Singapore,  heavily  loaded  with  gun-' 


powder.  The  mast  was  struck  by  lightn  \ 
but  happily  the  charge  passed  over  the  e 
of  the  vessel  instead  of  through  it. 

15th. — By  six  o'clock  we  were  mooreciff 
"Thursday  Island."  The  doctor  for  ie 
Port  had  inspected  us  before  breakl  t, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  group  of  islai  5, 
the  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  one  ap  e 
named  for  the  days  of  the  week  from  "S  1- 
day"  to  "Saturday."  "Thursday  Islai  " 
contains  a  smart  little  town  of  1000  inh  i- 
tants  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  ;t 
ten  years,  mainly  owing  to  the  pearl  fishe  :s 
in  the  bay,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  y 
to  the  long  reef  which  skirts  the  Easi  n 
coast  of  Australia.  The  divers  use  e 
armor  suits  recently  invented,  with  r 
pumped  to  them  for  breathing.  T  y 
readily  dive  in  water  from  six  to  fift  n 
fathoms  deep,  but  beyond  twenty  fatho  i, 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  is  apt  to  foil  r. 
Shells  to  the  value  of  £100,000  is  said  0 
be  the  annual  yield. 

1 6th. — Heavy  showers.  Passed  dui  g 
the  day  many  islands  and  reefs  on  our  1  , 
the  latter  evidently  coraline  in  their  stil- 
ture,  some  gathering  the  drifting  sand  ,m 
seaweed,  then  a  little  verdure,  and  fin;lr 
low  trees  rooting  themselves,  the  seeds* 
which  may  have  been  carried  by  the  vm 
or  birds.  'Twas  very  interesting  thusl) 
watch  in  the  various  stages  of  their  foni- 
tion,  the  future  islands  that  will  probatr 
grow  out  of  the  present  barrier  reef,  "m 
shores  are  often  intensely  white,  and  hm 
up  the  hills  this  whiteness  is  continul, 
so  glistening  as  to  suggest  heavy  bedsB 
snow,  as  the  cause. 

iyth. — Both  yesterday  and  this  mornlg 
I  was  favored  with  sweet  access  to  § 
Mercy  Seat.  Upon  the  former  occas* 
the  loved  wife  and  children  in  my  distM 
home  were  presented  one  by  one,  as  trl 
special  needs  came  vividly  before  me,  zm 
my  tenderest  sympathy  and  love  w| 
drawn  out  toward  them.  He  who  hear*! 
prayer,  graciously  gave  the  assurance  t.l 
the  breathings  of  my  heart  reached  his  e| 
With  Him  1  felt  my  burden  might  v| 
be  left,  and  my  soul  was  refreshed  al 
comforted.  How  fully  can  I  adopt  Chi 
lotte  Elliott's  sweet  words: 

"Lord,  till  I  reach  that  blissful  shore, 
No  privilege  so  dear  shall  be, 
As  thus  my  inmost  soul  to  pour 
In  prayer  to  Thee." 

18th,  First-day. — Warm,  but  with  | 
almost  unruffled  sea.  At  10.30  the  bell  rak 
for  our  little  service.  The  Captain  at 
most  of  his  officers,  with  our  friends  Chi | 
man  and  ourselves,  again  gathered  abcl 
the  dining-room  table.  A  hymn  was  sui  I 
then  I  read  xiv  John,  parts  of  Matthl 
and  a  Psalm.  Jonathan  now  spoke  upl 
the  importance  of  submitting  ourselves  1 
the  controlling  power  of  our  Father  1 
Heaven,  if  we  would  know  what  it  is  to  I 
kept  out  of  the  many  evils  that  abound  1 
the  world,  and  from  yielding  to  temptaticjf- 
which  present  themselves  to  us,  in  waf 
suited  to  our  peculiar  weaknesses  al 
inclinations.  He  also  referred  to  our  al 
proaching  departure;  our  sense  of  the  kir  r 
ness  we  had  received  from  our  shipmat 
and  our  desires  for  their  best  welfare,  'i 
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thought  he  was  much  favored  in  stating  some 
points.  Another  hymn  was  sung,  and  I 
said  there  had  presented  to  my  view  this 
morning  the  striking  resemblance  between 
a  voyage  such  as  we  had  been  taking  to- 
gether, and  the  course  of  our  lives.  We 
had  passed  through  storms  and  quiet  seas, 
dark  nights,  when  it  was  only  safe  to  cast 
an  anchor.  We  had  been  through  narrow 
and  critical  passes,  had  seen  many  reefs 
scarcely  rising  above  the  surface,  and  knew 
there  were  others  quite  out  of  sight,  but 
none  the  less  dangerous.  Through  all, 
under  the  Lord's  blessing,  and  the  watchful 
skill  and  care  of  our  Captain,  we  had  come 
thus  far  in  safety.  One  after  another  our 
fellow  passengers  had  been  dropping  off 
at  the  points  they  each  desired  to  reach; 
each  had  our  own  aims,  and  then  the  purpose 
of  our  voyage  would  be  gained.  Let  our 
aim  be  nothing  less  than  the  Heavenly 
Home. 

2isi,  Rockhampton. — Many  of  the  streets 
are  set  with  shade  trees,  and  a  handsome 
suspension  bridge  spans  the  river.  On 
landing,  since  our  friends  here  could  know 
little  or  nothing  of  our  coming,  we  had  our 
luggage  put  on  a  cart,  and  followed  it  to  the 
store  of  Francis  Hopkins.  He  is  in  the 
bookselling  and  stationery  business,  and 
received  us  very  kindly.  His  house  is 
small  and  his  family  large,  so  it  was  con- 
cluded that,  at  least  for  the  present,  we 
should  take  lodgings  at  the  "Criterion 
Hotel,"  not  far  from  his  shop  and  home. 
Felicia  Hopkins  is  a  bright,  genial,  earnest 
little  woman,  the  mother  of  four  children 
and  yet  full  of  good  works  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  Withal  she  has  written  well 
for  the  /Australian  Friend.  It  is  on  the  eve 
of  Christmas  holidays,  and  as  a  consequence, 
Francis  Hopkins  and  his  brother  William 
are  more  closely  occupied  than  usual;  but 
both  seem  heartily  desirous  of  helping  us 
in  every  way,  and  they  will  arrange  plans 
for  our  visiting  the  Friends  in  their  homes. 

24th. — Took  tea  with  William  Hopkins, 
and  had  a  sitting  with  his  family.  His  wife 
is  not  a  member,  but  very  generally  attends 
the  meeting  and  seems  a  thoughtful  person. 
They  have  five  children,  one  of  whom  is  at 
the  Hobart  School.  Wm.  J.,  probably  the 
eldest,  is  a  steady,  exemplary  young  man. 
After  the  visit  we  went  with  Wm.  Hopkins 
to  a  "Temperance  Meeting,"  which  brought 
together  quite  a  number  of  children  of  the 
poorer  class,  but  nicely  dressed,  also  several 
mothers  and  young  persons  interested  in 
the  work.  Wm.  Mason  and  his  daughter, 
and  some  others  who  are  considered  as 
attenders  of  the  meeting,  give  much  of  their 
time  to  this  organization,  which  numbers 
about  sixty.  The  little  ones  had  some 
exercises  which  they  were  going  through 
when  we  arrived,  and  we  both  had  something 
to  say  to  them  bearing  upon  the  danger 
and  miseries  resulting  from  the  use  of 
strong  drinks  even  in  their  milder  forms, 
and  the  safety  there  is  in  letting  all  of  them 
alone. 

25th,  First-day. — The  day  was  fair,  and 
not  oppressively  hot,  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
sea  gently  blowing.  The  church  bells  were 
ringing  through  the  early  morning.  Com- 
panies of  well-dressed  people  from  the  coun- 


try were  crossing  the  bridge  on  foot,  or 
driving  quietly  either  to  or  from  the  town, 
and  everything  wore  the  air  of  a  well-to- 
do  community  of  orderly  English  folk  in 
the  far-away  home-land. 

The  school  over,  the  older  members 
assembled  for  the  meeting  at  eleven.  Wm. 
Hopkins,  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour; 
read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  which  seems 
their  usual  practice.  The  company  gathered, 
about  twenty  in  all,  into  silence,  and  I 
spoke  at  some  length  from  the  Apostle's 
exhortation,  to  "lay  aside  every  weight," 
endeavoring  to  impress  upon  my  hearers 
the  importance  of  this.    .    .  . 

As  we  passed  from  lunch  to  our  rooms  in 
the  third  story,  a  company  of  the  "Salva- 
tion Army"  were  forming  at  the  corner  of 
our  hotel,  with  their  flag  of  "Fire  and 
Blood"  and  their  music.  We  watched 
them  for  awhile  over  the  upper  balcony. 
Each,  as  he  took  his  place,  knelt  a  moment 
on  the  earth.  As  the  number  increased, 
and  several  sisters  took  their  stand  on  the 
curbstone,  the  singing  and  the  music  grew 
stronger.  Then  the  leader  called  for  testi- 
monies, when  several  of  his  men  with  earnest- 
ness, declared  their  "gratitude  that  their 
sins  had  been  forgiven,  and  they  were  saved 
through  a  Redeemer's  Blood."  These 
would  be  followed  by  amens  and  hallelujahs 
from  the  rest  of  the  band.  The  sisters 
too  had  their  brief  but  assuring  declarations, 
especially  one  who  had  just  hobbled  into 
the  ring  upon  two  crutches,  and  who  had 
been  vigorously  striking  a  tambourine. 
Between  the  testimonies  a  hymn  was  mostly 
sung,  accompanied  by  ringing  music  from 
the  band.  These  being  concluded,  the 
Captain  proposed  "taking  up  a  collection." 
The  flag  was  carefully  spread  upon  the 
street,  and  a  few  coppers  from  the  crowd 
were  thrown  out  which  were  placed  on  one 
of  the  letters  of  the  motto,  then  a  shilling 
or  two,  but  as  they  came  rather  slowly, 
the  Captain  urged  "  that  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  them,  and  it  would  take  a  good  deal 
to  pay  their  way  back  by  the  boat.  Surely 
the  Rockhampton  people  were  too  hospitable 
and  liberal  to  send  them  away  empty- 
handed."  During  the  lull  that  followed, 
and  to  my  astonishment,  the  quiet  man  by 
my  side,  who  instinctively  shrinks  from 
obtruding  himself  anywhere,  shouted  with 
his  strong  voice,  "It  might  be  well  for  our 
friend  down  there,  sometimes  to  look  up. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  looking  up;  for  we 
are  told  that  'every  good  and  every  perfect 
gift  cometh  from  above!'"  Then  there 
fell  another  shilling  on  the  flag,  this  time 
from  the  third  story  balcony,  followed  by 
the  response  "that's  so,  praise  the  Lord!" 
still  the  Captain  would  like  to  have  a 
pound;  "'twould  be  none  too  much  to 
take  them  home."  But  to  my  mind,  the 
service  had  been  over  some  time  before,  and 
1  did  not  stay  to  see  the  closing  ceremonies. 


The  habit  of  looking  at  the  best  side  of 
an  event  is  worth  far  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

You  may  succeed  without  education, 
you  may  succeed  without  health,  but  you 
cannot  succeed  without  self-control. 


Begone,  unbelief, 

My  Saviour  is  near, 
And  for  my  relief 

Will  surely  appear; 
By  prayer  let  me  wrestle, 

And  He  will  perform; 
With  Christ  in  the  vessel, 

I  smile  at  the  storm. 

Tho  dark  be  my  way, 

Since  he  is  my  guide, 
'Tis  mine  to  obey, 

"Tib  his  to  provide; 
Though  cisterns  be  broken, 

And  creatures  all  fail, 
The  word  He  hath  spoken 

Shall  surely  prevail. 

His  love  in  time  past 

Forbids  me  to  think 
He'll  leave  me  at  last 

In  trouble  to  sink; 
Each  sweet  Ebenezer 

I  have  in  review, 
Confirms  his  good  pleasure 

To  help  me  quite  through. 

Why  should  I  complain 

Of  want  or  distress, 
Temptation  or  pain? 

He  told  me  no  less; 
The  heirs  of  salvation, 

I  know  from  his  Word, 
Through    much  tribulation 

Must  follow  their  Lord. 

How  bitter  that  cup, 

No  heart  can  conceive, 
Which  he  drank  quite  up, 

That  sinners  might  live! 
His  way  was  much  rougher 

And  darker  than  mine; 
Did  Jesus  thus  suffer, 

And  shall  I  repine? 

Since  all  that  I  meet 

Shall  work  for  my  good, 
The  bitter  is  sweet, 

The  medicine,  food; 
Though  painful  at  present, 

'Twill  cease  before  long, 
And  then,  oh,  how  pleasant 

The  conqueror's  song! 

— John  Newton. 


For  "The  Fbiend." 

Pensions  for  Our  Teachers. 

In  Europe  fully- matured  schemes  for 
pensions  for  old  age,  for  non-employment, 
for  disability  are  managed  by  the  state. 
Teachers  and  civil  officers  have  had  them 
for  years.  They  have  taken  a  long  step 
towards  the  idea  that  the  ills  of  the  un- 
fortunate must  be  borne  by  their  brethren 
in  better  circumstances. 

In  America  we  have  not  gone  so  far,  but 
the  tendency  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the 
same  direction ;  colleges,  banks  and  industrial 
establishments  are  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  old  age  or  disability  of  their 
employes.  The  sum  of  §15,000,000  is  held 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  income 
to  be  used  to  give  retiring  allowances  to 
professors  in  undenominational  colleges  of 
a  certain  grade.  Many  cities  have  pension 
arrangements  for  the  public  school  tecahers. 
and  it  would  not  require  great  foresight  to 
predict  the  universal  adoption  of  such 
methods  by  states  at  no  distant  future. 

The  establishment  of  a  plan  for  pensions 
by  one  institution  places  competitive  in- 
stitutions at  a  disadvantage  unless  they  do 
the  same.  Haverford  College  not  being 
willing  to  give  up  certain  denominational 
features  at  the  behest  of  the  Carnegie 
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Foundation,  was  threatened  with  the  pros- 
pect of  the  loss  of  its  best  professors,  and  to 
avert  the  evil,  had  to  form  a  pension  fund  of 
its  own,  in  order  to  offer  to  its  teachers  the 
same  opportunities  they  would  receive 
elsewhere. 

The  Friends'  Schools  of  Philadelphia  are 
approaching  these  conditions.  Retiring 
allowances,  which  are  simply  arrears  of 
salary,  form  a  strong  attraction  for  a  man 
with  a  family,  who  knows  the  decreased 
value  of  a  teacher  as  he  passes  middle  life, 
and  whose  income  will  not  enable  him  to 
provide  for  old  age  or  a  widowed  family. 
He  will  take  this  possibility  seriously  into 
account  in  determining  what  school  he  will 
ally  himself  with.  Other  things  being  nearly 
the  same,  he  will  prefer  to  work  for  the 
institution  which  holds  out  such  a  hope  for 
the  future  even  at  a  smaller  salary. 

But  it  must  come  to  him  as  a  part  of  the 
recompense  which  he  has  fairly  earned  and 
not  be  suggestive  of  charity  for  an  unfortu- 
nate pauper.  It  must  be  on  an  assured  basis, 
so  that  the  young  man  of  twenty-five  be- 
ginning to  teach  may  feel  that  thirty  or 
forty  years  later  there  will  be  no  change  for 
the  worse  in  the  arrangement.  It  must  be 
a  contract,  with  ample  assurance  of  its  per- 
manency and  security.  It  will  not  do  to 
point  to  cases  where  poverty-stricken  old 
teachers  have  had  their  wants  kindly  pro- 
vided by  sympathetic  friends,  frequent  and 
liberal  as  have  been  the  answers  to  such  ap- 
peals among  Friends.  Such  a  possibility 
would  rather  repel  than  attract  a  young  man 
or  woman  contemplating  the  choice  of  a 
profession. 

For  the  primary  object  of  such  a  scheme 
is  not  charity  towards  deserving  but  un- 
fortunate teachers,  but  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  profession,  and  resulting  from 
this,  the  improvement  of  Friends'  Schools, 
and  of  the  quality  of  the  boys  and  girls  which 
they  send  out.  The  first  object  will  be 
taken  care  of  incidentally,  but  the  other  will 
afford  the  real  ground  for  the  encouragement 
of  such  a  movement. 

If  all  schools  managed  by  committees 
appointed  by  any  meeting  of  Friends  could 
point  to  a  well-endowed,  well-considered 
plan  as  a  sure  reliance  for  old  age  or  illness, 
after  a  reasonable  time  of  service,  a  new  life, 
it  is  safe  to  assume,  would  be  injected  into 
our  educational  system.  It  is  questionable 
whether  $100,000,  as  a  start  for  such  a  plan, 
could  be  placed  where  it  could  do  more  good 
for  the  cause  of  education. 

Isaac  Sharpless. 


On  Assimilation. — What  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  bread,  the  meat,  the 
drink  that  we  receive  is  incorporated  in  us, 
and  becomes  part  of  the  substance  whereof 
we  consist,  so  that,  after  perfect  digestion, 
there  can  be  no  distinction  between  what 
we  are  and  what  we  took. 

O  Lord,  whensoever  I  feed  on  the  bread 
and  meat,  and  feel  nourished,  let  me  mind 
that  better  substance  which  my  soul  re- 
ceives from  Thee. — "Christ  Mystical." 


People  who  never  worry  do  a  good  deal 
of  missionary  work  that  they  never  get 
credit  for. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Notes  From  Florida. 
II. 

We  left  our  cozy  bungalow  at  Orlando 
on  the  28th  ult.  and  came  112  miles  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  Tampa  Bay.  The  voyage 
of  twenty-two  miles  across  the  latter  was 
very  pleasant.  The  temperature  was  seven- 
ty-five degrees  and  the  sun  was  setting  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

■  Tampa  has  little  to  attract  the  traveler 
except  the  beautiful  $3,000,000  Tampa  Bay 
Hotel.  The  climate  is  generally  so  humid 
that  tobacco  leaf  becomes  moist  enough  to 
roll  in  one  night,  and  thus  the  cigar  industry, 
very  unfortunately,  has  become  the  chief 
employment  for  thousands  at  this  place. 
It  is  said  that  cigars  are  shipped  by  the  train 
load,  and  19,000  persons  are  employed  in 
making  them. 

Within  twenty  years,  St.  Petersburg  has 
grown  from  a  fishing  village  to  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  winter  resorts  on  the  coast 
of  Florida.  The  boom  in  land  values  re- 
minds one  of  Atlantic  City,  thirty  years  ago. 
We  were  told  that  a  lot,  measuring  120  by 
100  feet,  which  was  bought  six  years  ago 
for  $15,000,  can  not  now  be  purchased  for 
$75,000.  The  streets  are  laid  out  100  feet 
wide  and  paved  with  brick.  The  northern 
capital  invested  is  illustrated  by  a  Phila- 
delphia electric  light  and  motor  company. 
The  trolley  cars  used  have  previously  done 
service  in  that  city. 

We  had  an  auto  ride  through  this  modern 
resort  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west,  with  a  sense  of  the  marvelous 
changes  which  well-directed  enterprise  can 
and  has  accomplished.  The  primeval  yellow 
pines  still  stand  in  its  suburbs,  and  the 
orange  and  grape-fruit  trees  of  more  recent 
years  are  being  replaced  by  artistic  cottages. 
Twenty-five  miles  of  trolley  tracks  are  laid, 
and  one  could  but  notice  the  granite  curbs 
and  Augusta  (Ga.)  paving  bricks  of  the 
highways,  contrasting  so  strikingly  with 
most  southern  towns,  where  sand  or  mud 
mostly  prevail. 

We  went  across  the  island,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  which  St.  Petersburg  stands,  to  Gulf- 
port,  and  then  by  a  motor  boat  to  Pass-a- 
grille,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  had  a 
very  refreshing  bath  in  its  warm  waters. 

The  islands,  which  are  legion  in  this 
section,  are  all  low  and  covered  with  palmet- 
toes  and  mangoes.  One  is  impressed  with 
the  great  stretches  of  water  and  the  white, 
fine  sand — much  whiter  and  finer  than  that 
we  find  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  Fish  of 
all  kinds  and  sizes  abound  in  these  waters, 
and  the  hundreds  of  pelicans,  with  their 
great  bills  and  huge  wings,  plunging  per- 
pendicularly into  the  water  on  every  side 
after  these  denizens  of  the  deep,  stimulate 
one's  desire  to  cast  a  line  overboard.  The 
tarpon  sometimes  weighs  1 50  pounds  and 
is  landed  by  a  skilful  angler.  Sharks  fre- 
quently get  tangled  up  in  the  fishermen's 
nets. 

The  most  remarkable  sea  monster  was 
captured  near  Key  West  last  summer.  A 
fisherman  who  had  a  harpoon  was  some 
distance  off  shore  when  he  saw  a  large  dorsal 
fin,  and,  supposing  it  was  that  of  a  large 


shark,  threw  his  harpoon  into  it,  when 
soon  realized  that  he  had  something  qi 
different  on  his  600  feet  of  line.  He  trave 
about  in  a  very  lively  manner  for  thir| 
nine  hours — sometimes  approaching  fi 
miles  an  hour — before  the  creature  \ 
exhausted.  He  signalled  for  help,  but 
fellow-fishermen  could  not  catch  up  w 
him.  Five  harpoons  and  150  bullets  wife 
imbedded  in  this  monster  before  it  dil 
Forty-five  feet  in  length  and  eight  ft 
through  its  greatest  diameter,  and  weigh!; 
30,000  pounds  were  statements  given  1 
by  one  who  had  seen  the  creature  after! 
was  mounted  by  the  Smithsonian  Institift 
at  Miami.  Its  liver  alone  weighed  I'm 
pounds,  and  one  of  the  most  interestit 
facts  connected  with  it  was  the  discovel, 
within  its  stomach,  of  an  undigested  ba< 
bone  that  might  belong  to  a  fish  weighii 
1500  pounds.  This  "catch"  has  not  3 1 
been  classified. 

As  we  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  throu 
grape-fruit  groves  which  line  the  trolllr 
route  from  Gulfport,  the  air  was  redole: 
with  the  perfume  of  their  blossoms,  and  'I 
felt  we  had  seen  and  smelt  much  that  w| 
pleasant,  and  could  always  think  of  tit 
part  of  Florida  as  possessing  some  attractil 
features,  and  yet  we  could  but  wonder  hqj 
those  who  have  bought  last  would  come  ol 
with  their  investments. 

Port  Tampa  lies  ten  miles  west  of  Tampl 
and  twelve  miles  northeast  from  St.  Peteil 
burg,  and  the  boat  which  carried  us  w  I 
small  to  face  a  stiff  northeast  gale,  but  | 
100  horse  power  engine  demonstrated  wh  ; 
could  be  done  in  one  hour  of  fruitful  worjl 
We  steamed  alongside  of  the  Olivette  befo  | 
the  sun  went  down  on  the  2nd  inst.  She  I 
a  well-equipped  coastwise  steamship,  pl| 
ing  between  this  port  and  Havana,  v| 
Key  West. 

As  I  stood  at  the  purser's  window,  j 
read  the  following  notice  which  certain 
conveys  a  favorable  impression  concernir 
the  courtesy  of  the  Peninsular  and  Occiden 
al  Steamship  Company  toward  its  patron 

"The  possession,  in  any  marked  degre 
of  any  worthy  faculty  should  always  be  a 
incentive  to  develop  that  faculty.  Th 
Company  considers  that  its  employes  po 
sess  the  faculty  of  being  courteous  to  th 
public  above  the  average.  To  those  wh 
cultivate  and  exercise  this  faculty,  th 
Company  extends  its  congratulations  an 
its  thanks;  to  those  who  may  not  have  full 
appreciated  its  importance,  thoughtful  coi 
sideration  of  the  following  is  suggested 

"First:  The  principle  that  underlu 
courteous  treatment  of  others  is  simpl 
that  of  doing  unto  others  as  you  would  hav 
them  do  to  you. 

"Third:  Words  are  only  one  means  c 
expression,  and  manner  is  quite  as  impoi 
tant;  therefore  remember  that  a  kindly  an 
gracious  manner  is  not  only  the  sign  an 
mark  of  a  self-respecting  man,  but  is  to  you 
words  what  oil  is  to  machinery,  in  makin 
them  more  effectively  adapted  to  thei 
purpose. 

"  Fourth:  True  courtesy  is  no  respecter  c 
persons.    It  remembers  that  "a  man's 
man  for  a'  that,'  and  gives  the  civil  word  ant 
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the  helping  hand  quite  as  readily  to  the  ill- 
clad  stranger  as  to  an  official  of  the  Company. 


"It  pays  in  the  personal  satisfaction 
resulting  from  having  done  the  right  and 
kindly  thing  by  your  neighbor." 

Surely  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  breathes  through  this  and  is  one 
more  evidence  that  the  Christian  standard 
is  increasingly  recognized  in  business. 

J.  E. 

Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  Third  Month  2,  1913. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


BOYS  WANTED. 
Boys  of  spirit,  boys  of  will, 

Boys  of  muscle,  brain  and  power, 
Fit  to  cope  with  anything — 

These  are  wanted  every  hour. 

Not  the  weak  and  whining  drones, 

Who  all  troubles  magnify; 
Not  the  watchword  ot  "I  can't;" 

But  the  nobler  one:  "I'll  try." 

Do  whate'er  you  have  to  do 

With  a  true  and  earnest  zeal; 
Bend  your  sinews  to  the  task, 
"Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 

Though  your  duty  may  be  hard, 

Look  not  on  it  as  an  ill; 
If  it  be  an  honest  task, 

Do  it  with  an  honest  will. 

In  the  workshop,  on  the  farm, 

Or  wherever  you  may  be, 
From  your  future  efforts,  boys, 

Comes  a  nation's  destiny. 

— Selected. 


Judging  by  the  Copy. — One  day  a 
London  newspaper  man,  seeking  refuge 
from  the  heat,  entered  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
He  noticed  a  little  group  of  people  gathered 
about  Holman  Hunt's  famous  painting, 
"The  Light  of  the  World,"  and  walked  up 
to  them.  He  found  that  they  were  looking 
not  at  the  painting,  but  at  a  young  woman 
who  was  copying  it. 

If  anyone  looked  at  the  original,  he  did  so 
only  to  compare  it  with  the  copy.  Other 
people  strolled  up,  paused,  and  after  a 
glance  at  the  original,  gazed  at  the  copy. 

"Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  British  public 
to  art!"  the  journalist  reflected,  bitterly. 
"Such  is  the  culture  of  the  American  tour- 
ist!" 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  looked, 
not  at  the  picture,  but  at  the  crowd.  He, 
like  them,  had  had  eyes  for  everything  ex- 
cept the  masterpiece.  The  painting  had 
been  to  him  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means 
by  which  he  judged  other  men.  If  they 
were  condemned,  so  was  he. 

The  incident  is  not  unusual.  In  any 
gallery  the  pictures  before  which  visitors 
stand  are  those  that  have  easels  in  front  of 
them.  Men  can  thus  watch  the  work  in 
the  doing,  and  can  judge  the  completed 
task  by  what  they  see  of  its  difficulties. 
Life  is  more  than  art;  it  is  the  man  who  is 
doing  something  that  others  like  to  watch. 

The  world  judges  religion  in  a  similar  way. 
It  does  not  see  the  historic  Christ;  it  judges 
Him  by  Christians,  who  are  very  imperfect 
copies  of  Him.  The  world  does  not  read  the 
Bible  much;  it  judges  the  Bible  by  those  who 
profess  to  copy  it  in  their  lives. 


That  method  does  not  always  lead  to  just 
conclusions,  but  it  is  not  wholly  wrong. 
Leonardo's  great  painting,  "The  Last  Sup- 
per," is  a  sad  ruin.  The  visitor  gazes  at  it 
with  eager  but  disappointed  interest.  In 
the  room  with  it,  however,  are  several 
excellent  copies,  made  while  the  painting 
was  in  its  glory.  To  these  the  visitor  turns; 
then  looking  again  at  the  faded  fresco,  he 
finds  that,  helped  by  the  rich  colors  of  the 
copies,  he  can  restore  in  imagination  some- 
what of  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  original. 
Even  so,  by  the  help  of  some  copies,  men 
have  attained  a  clearer  vision  of  their  Lord. 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


A  disciple  should  know  neither  grief  nor 
joy  which  he  could  not  reveal  to  his  Lord. — 
Spurgeon. 


Friendly  News. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
gathered  in  the  Haddonfield  Meeting-house  on 
Fifth-day,  the  13th  inst.  A  precious  covering  of 
silent  worship  very  soon  spread  over  that  large 
gathering  of  Friends,  recalling  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Habakuk:  "The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple: 
let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him."  The 
silence  of  the  meeting  was  broken  with  what  seemed 
to  be  living  messages  which  fell  upon  the  people 
like  refreshing  showers. 

"Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory"  were  words 
uttered  which  brought  us  very  near  to  Him — our 
Saviour.  We  were  told  of  his  leaving  the  ninety 
and  nine  and  going  after  the  lost  sheep,  and  we 
were  admonished  to  wait  and  expect  the  revelation 
of  Himself  to  us.  We  were  to  wait  patiently,  in  a 
prayerful,  expecting  attitude,  and  He  would  come — 
forgiving  us  and  making  us  new  creatures  in  Christ 
Jesus.  He  was  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  word  risen — risen  for  our  re- 
demption and  justification. 

"And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not 
with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto 
you  the  testimony  of  God.  For  I  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified,"  was  the  Scripture  passage  brought  to 
our  notice  by  our  visiting  Friend,  Esther  Fowler. 
Again  were  we  made  to  feel  that  "Christ  in  you, 
the  hope  of  glory"  was  the  first  and  best  thing  for 
us  to  know,  if  we  would  be  overcomers  here,  and 
be  able  in  the  last  conflict  to  overcome  through  our 
Saviour.  We  were  pointed  to  that  great  company 
whom  John  the  Revelator  saw,  when  the  question 
was  asked — "What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in 
white  robes?  and  whence  came  they?  And  he 
said  to  me,  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

The  Christian  virtues,  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
were  presented  to  us,  with  the  hope  expressed  that 
our  faith  fail  not — that  doubts  should  be  dispelled 
from  our  minds,  not  listened  to;  that  our  faith  should 
grow  stronger  and  stronger  unto  the  perfect  day; 
and  that  hope  was  like  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  keep- 
ing us  from  yielding  to  discouraging  things,  while 
love  was  what  bound  the  church  of  Christ  together. 
As  there  was  no  envying  nor  jealously  where  love 
was — they  could  not  live  in  that  atmosphere — so 
we  were  admonished  to  love  one  another. 

Another  encouraged  us  to  look  not  at  the  discour- 
aging things — the  things  that  are  seen — but  to 
believe  there  would  be  standard-bearers  for  the 
Truth  raised  up  from  among  the  young  people, 
who  would  be  pillars  in  the  house  of  our  God,  filling 
the  places  of  those  who  are  rapidly  passing  on  from 
works  to  rewards. 

The  all-sufficiency  of  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  was  emphasized — his  keeping, 
sustaining  power  lifting  above  the  temptations  and 
trials  of  life,  and  last  of  all  the  joy  that,  comes  with 
it — filling  our  hearts  with  gladness  and  love.  Such 
testimonies  from  the  younger  followers  of  our  Lord 
were  truly  inspiring  and  we  were  reminded  that 
"The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength."  A  petition 
was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
that  we  may  all  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  Him. 
We  have  been  impressed  at  times  with  the  tendering 


influence  upon  a  large  assembly  when  the  Gospel 
message  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ  has  been 
given  to  the  people  by  his  consecrated  servants. 
In  this  meeting  the  messages  were  much  united, 
and  we  left  Haddonfield  with  renewed  courage 
and  faith  in  Him  who  notes  the  fall  of  the  sparrow 
and  numbers  the  hairs  of  our  heads.  He  can  take 
care  of  his  church  and  people— let  us  all  rally  around 
the  old  standard  of  the  cross. 

C.  V.  s. 

The  Friends'  Messenger,  "a  monthly  periodical 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  throuRh  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Sociel  v  of  f  riends  of  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting,"  published  at  High"  Point,  \.  ('., 
of  which  Clara  I.  Cox  has  for  some  years  been  the? 
editor  and  manager,  has  announced  that,  "after 
prayerful  consideration,  the  editor  has  decided 
that  it  is  right,  for  The  Messenger  to  also  be  merged 
with  The  American  Friend."  After  Fifth  Month 
The  Messenger  is  to  be  discontinued. 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.  C.  L.,  "  scholar,  historian 
and  preacher,"  as  characterized  by  The  Friend 
(London),  deceased  suddenly  at  Treworgan,  near 
Falmouth,  England,  on  the  2d  inst.  This  informa- 
tion has  been  received  in  the  issue  of  The  Feiend 
for  the  seventh  of  Third  Month.  Many  American 
Friends  will  pleasantly  recollect  him  and  appreciate 
the  loss  the  Society  in  England  has  sustained. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  as  appears  by  notice  in  this  paper,  will 
occur  on  Fourth-day  next,  the  26th  inst.,  at  3.30 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  committee  room  of 
the  Meeting-house  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets. 
The  attendance  at  this  annual  meeting  has  usually 
been  small,  and  it  is  feared  that  many  Friends  do 
not  grasp  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  work  done  by 
this  Association,  and  hence  fail  to  appreciate  it.  In 
addition  to  the  publication  each  year  of  the  Friends' 
Religious  and  Moral  Almanac  and  Friends'  Calendar, 
many  thousands  of  tracts  and  juvenile  booklets  are 
distributed,  and  nearly  every  year  some  addition  to 
the  list  of  publications  is  made.  Friends  generally, 
in  and  about  Philadelphia,  are  cordially  invited  to 
come  to  this  annual  meeting  and  learn  what  the 
Association  is  doing. 

E.  P.  S. 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  School  family  enjoyed  the  company  of  the 
visiting  committee  the  early  part  of  the  week. 
Walter  T.  Moore,  Elizabeth  S.  Smedley,  Susanna 
S.  Kite,  Walter  L.  Moore,  Eleanor  Cope  Emlen, 
Eleanor  R.  Elkinton,  J.  Hervey  Dewees,  Mary  Emlen 
Stokes  and  Walter  Smedley  were  the  nine  in  at- 
tendance, the  other  three  being  detained  at  home  on 
account  of  a  death  in  their  family. 

At  the  meeting  on  First-day  morning  we  also  had 
the  company  of  Chas.  H.  and  Elizabeth  Jones,  of 
New  England,  both  of  whom  were  acceptably 
engaged  in  the  ministry. 

At  the  First-day  evening  collection  in  the  Boys' 
end  of  the  house  Walter  L.  Moore  spoke  on  the 
Voyage  of  the  Henry  Freeling  and  Eleanor  C.  Emlen 
in  the  Girls'  collection  on  Truthfulness  and  Sincerity 
in  Living. 

Our  lecture  course  for  the  year  has  been  almost 
completed,  there  is  but  one  more  regularly  scheduled 
on  the  program.  The  Westtown  Alumni  Associat  ion 
doubled  its  annual  lecture  appropriation  a  year 
ago,  and  this  has  enabled  the  School  to  avail  itself 
of  talent  that  otherwise  would  have  been  out  of 
its  reach,  and  has  marked  the  lecture  course  for 
the  season  just  closing  as  second  to  none  that  have 
preceded  it. 

There  are  a  few  lecturers,  however,  whom  the 
Westtown  bovs  and  girls  especially  count  on,  and 
one  of  these  is  Professor  J.  Duncan  Spaeth  of 
Princeton.  His  lectures  are  purely  scholarly  with- 
out any  of  the  stereoptieon  addenda,  and  none 
arc  more  enjoyed  by  the  older  children.  For  four 
successive  years  he  has  spoken  to  us  on  The  Odyssey, 
An  Interpretation  of  Tennyson,  Browning's  In- 
fluence as  a  Poet,  and  on  the  14th  inst.  he  spoke 
on  Wordsworth,  and  gave  an  appreciative  inter- 
pretation of  a  few  of  his  poems,  reading  also  selec- 
tions from  others. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  call  attention 
to  the  great  value  from  the  standpoint  of  education 
that  accrues  to  the  School  from  this  course  of 
fourteen  or  more  wcll-ehosen  lectures.    It  brings 
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into  our  life  each  week  of  the  winter  months  an 
element  quite  foreign  to  our  every-day  experience 
and  it  has  developed  in  not  a  few  Westonians  a 
genuine  taste  for  what  is  best  in  this  line  and  a 
rather  rare  ability  of  judging,  based  on  principles 
of  choice  that  we  do  well  to  foster. 

An  interesting  event  had  been  planned  for  the 
evening  of  the  eleventh,  but  because  it  had  been 
thought  unwise  for  the  children  to  go  home  for  the 
week-end  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  measles 
in  so  many  quarters  where  our  children  live,  this 
plan  too  was  given  up,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
mention  it.  Nineteen  or  twenty  of  the  students 
had  voluntarily,  during  the  past  month,  prepared 
essays  connected  with  Quaker  history,  and  four 
of  these  had  been  given  place  on  a  "tea  meeting" 
program  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  for  the  eleventh. 

The  four  selected  were  Pearl  M.  Jacobs — "Geo. 
Fox  as  I  See  Him;"  Margaret  H.  Bacon — "First 
Fifty  Years  of  Ackworth  School;"  W.  Wendell 
Wildman — "First  Friends  in  America;"  C.  Lyndon 
Outland — "Social  and  Philanthropic  Work  of 
Friends."  It  was  planned  that  the  twenty  pupils 
taking  part  in  this  exercise  should  attend  the  tea 
meeting  and  naturally  the  ruling  of  the  faculty  was 
a  disappointment. 

During  the  past  week  there  have  been  two  social 
events  of  especial  interest.  On  Fifth-day  evening 
the  teachers  who  had  had  the  oversight  of  the 
Contest  in  Elocution,  invited  the  contestants  and 
a  few  others,  in  all  about  eighty,  to  an  entertainment 
they  had  prepared  for  them,  using  the  gymnasium 
for  that  purpose,  and  on  Seventh-day  evening,  Wm. 
and  Frances  Harvey  entertained  the  Senior  Class, 
the  Committee  present  and  several  of  our  close-by 
neighbors,  a  company  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  This  has  become  an  annual  feature 
in  our  life  and  is  looked  forward  to  with  pleasant 
anticipations,  in  which  we  are  never  disappointed. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Wilson  has  issued 
this  formal  statement  of  his  policy  toward  the 
Central  and  South  American  Republics.  In  view 
of  questions  which  are  naturally  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind  just  now,  the  President  issued  the 
following  statement:  "One  of  the  chief  objects  of 
my  administration  will  be  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
and  deserve  the  confidence  of  our  sister  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America,  and  to  promote  in 
every  proper  and  honorable  way  the  interests  which 
are  common  to  the  peoples  of  the  two  continents. 
I  earnestly  desire  the  most  cordial  understanding 
and  co-operation  between  the  peoples  and  leaders 
of  America  and,  therefore,  deem  it  my  duty  to  make 
this  brief  statement.  Co-operation  is  possible  only 
when  supported  at  every  turn  by  the  orderly  pro- 
cesses of  just  government  based  upon  law,  not 
upon  arbitrary  or  irregular  force." 

An  anti-cigarette  bill  has  lately  been  enacted  in 
Delaware,  which  prohibits  a  minor  from  buying  or 
smoking  in  any  public  place  under  a  fine  of  $10. 
A  fine  of  $25  is  imposed  for  any  minor  misrepre- 
senting his  age  to  a  dealer  and  imposes  a  fine  of 
from  $25  to  $100  upon  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion allowing  a  minor  to  smoke  on  the  premises. 
The  bill  passed  by  22  to  11. 

On  the  13th  inst.  the  Democratic  forces  for  the 
first  time  in  18  years  took  charge  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  elected  new  officers  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  reorganization  of  committees,  and  new 
control  of  legislative  affairs. 

Two  score  persons  were  reported  killed  and  mill- 
ions of  dollars  of  damage  done  by  storms  which 
lately  swept  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

It  is  stated  that  President  Wilson  and  his  family, 
all  of  them,  are  averse  to  the  use  of  liquor  or  wine 
in  any  form.  Intoxicating  liquors  will  have  no 
place  in  the  White  House  during  the  next  four  years. 
Secretary  Bryan,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  a 
prohibition  advocate  for  many  years.  It  is  well 
known  that  Speaker  Clark  is  a  teetotaler,  and  has 
been  for  many  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  lately  given  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  an  order  for  144  engines, 
all  to  be  used  in  freight  service.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  contract  will  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
$2,880,000.  In  addition  to  the  industrial  phase  of 
so  large  an  order  at  this  time,  the  suggestion  is 
conveyed  that  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
expects  that  the  remarkable  traffic  which  it  enjoyed 


last  year,  the  best  in  its  history,  will  continue. 
The  employes  of  the  company,  to  the  number  of 
about  19,000,  are  virtually  assured  work  without 
cessation  until  well  into  the  summer. 

That  the  parcel  post  is  likely  to  bring  the  farmer 
in  closer  touch  with  the  consumers  in  Philadelphia, 
is  indicated  by  the  increasing  tendency  to  use  the 
mails  for  speedy  delivery  of  farm  produce.  Eggs 
and  poultry,  fresh  from  the  farm,  are  received 
regularly  by  a  number  of  families,  and  cheese  and 
prepared  meats  constitute  other  parcel  post  deliver- 
ies. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  14th  says: 
"Violent  earthquake  shocks,  apparently  originating 
within  1500  miles  of  Washington,  were  recorded 
early  to-day  on  the  seismograph  at  Georgetown 
University.  The  vibrations  began  at  4.04  o'clock 
and  continued  until  5.22.  The  record  was  from 
North  to  South.  The  most  pronounced  shocks 
occurred  a  few  minutes  after  the  vibrations  began. 
They  were  decidedly  violent  and  lasted  two  or 
three  minutes." 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  city  of  equal  size  is 
as  free  from  crime  as  Philadelphia,  according  to 
Director  Porter's  report  of  police  operations  lately 
made  public. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Louis  of  the  14th  says':  "Re- 
ports to-night  from  the  storm-swept  Middle  West 
and  South  place  the  total  of  estimated  deaths  at 
ninety,  hundreds  injured,  thousands  homeless,  and 
the  property  loss  high  in  the  millions  and  increasing. 
The  storms,  which  approached  cyclones  in  velocity 
and  intensity,  were  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide  in  places,  and  were  followed  in  two  towns  by 
earthquakes,  adding  to  the  general  havoc.  The 
country  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Eastern  Seaboard  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
was  swept  by  gales,  rain  and  snow,  which  did  heavy 
property  damage,  but  few  lives  were  lost." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  damage  done  by  the 
severe  wind  and  rain  storm  which  swept  Chicago 
and  Illinois  will  aggregate  $1,000,000.  In  Chicago 
the  wind  attained  a  velocity  of  50  miles  an  hour 
for  several  hours  and  scores  of  plate  glass  windows 
were  demolished.  Electric  light  wires  were  blown 
down,  and  as  a  result  many  miles  of  streets  were  in 
darkness. 

A  law  was  lately  passed  at  Washington  creating 
a  new  government  department,  the  department  of 
labor.  The  recently  created  department  of  com- 
merce and  labor  will  now  become  simply  the  de- 
partment of  commerce. 

It  is  stated  that  messages  transmitted  between 
two  wireless  telegraph  stations  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  were  heard  at  the  Newport,  R.  I.,  naval 
radio  station.  The  distance  is  approximately 
6,000  miles,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  a  new 
record  for  long-distance  wireless  communication. 

It  is  stated  that  the  parcel  post  business  last 
month  was  almost  40  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the 
previous  one,  as  shown  by  reports  to  Postmaster 
General  Burleson  made  public  to-day.  50,000,000 
parcel  post  packages  were  handled,  an  increase  of 
10,000,000  over  the  previous  month. 

Foreign. — The  town  of  Irvine  in  Ayrshire  was 
lately  wrecked  and  at  least  six  persons  killed  by  a 
terrific  dynamite  explosion  at  Nobel's  explosive 
works,  20  miles  from  Glasgow.  Hundreds  of  persons 
were  injured,  seven  of  whom  are  expected  to  die. 
The  explosion  was  felt  30  miles  away  and  for  a 
radius  of  several  miles  it  had  the  force  of  an  earth- 
quake. In  Irvine  many  houses,  schools  and  public 
institutions  were  destroyed.  Ceilings  fell,  parti- 
tions collapsed  and  scarcely  a  window  in  the  town 
was  left  intact.  People  walking  on  the  streets  were 
thrown  to  the  ground  and  many  seriously  injured. 
All  the  inhabitants  rushed  from  their  houses  in 
consternation.  The  water  front  and  the  harbor 
were  masses  of  wreckage. 

According  to  a  report  of  Consul  J.  B.  Osborne,  of 
Havre,  France,  the  press  of  that  city  has  just 
published  a  list  of  107  persons,  84  men  and  23  wo- 
men, employed  in  that  city  and  vicinity,  to  whom 
silver  medals  have  been  awarded  by  decree  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  France  for 
faithful  service  of  30  years  in  the  same  industrial 
establishment  or  business  house.  In  this  list  are 
included  superintendents,  managers,  dock  foremen, 
accountants,  clerks,  weavers,  spinners,  tailors, 
dressmakers,  tramway  conductors,  masons,  cabinet 
makers,  boiler  makers,  stokers,  laborers  and  others. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  11th  says: 
"Demobilization   by   both   Russia   and  Austro- 


Hungary  was  announced  officially  here  this  a*- 
noon.  The  statement  accompanying  the  annou  b- 
ment  says  that  the  recent  exchange  of  letters  |p- 
tween  Czar  Nicholas  and  Emperor  Francis  Jot 
has  established  the  fact  that  both  are  since 
desirous  of  maintaining  peace."  "The  two  Gov 
ments,  therefore,"  continues  the  communicat 
"have  arrived  at  the  agreement  that  certain  m 
ures  of  a  purely  defensive  character  in  the  frorfcr 
provinces  are  no  longer  required,  and  accordiily 
have  decided  to  reduce  the  Austro-Hungarian  fops 
in  Galicia  to  a  normal  footing,  while  Russia  111 
disband  the  reservists  which  should  have  been  b- 
banded  in  autumn." 

A  despatch  from  Vienna,  Austria,  of  the  llh 
says:  "The  severe  epidemic  of  influenza  on  re<|d 
is  prevalent  in  the  Austrian  capital.  Half  a  milln 
cases  have  been  reported  during  the  last  tile 
months,  and  the  epidemic  is  still  raging  so  sevely 
as  to  tax  the  capacity  of  hospitals,  nursing  iiKL- 
tutions  and  physicians.  The  disease  is  of  a  peculily 
virulent  type,  with  serious  after  effects.  Docfs 
hope  the  setting  in  of  milder  weather  will  dimilh 
the  outbreak." 

NOTICES. 

A  Friend  wishes  a  position  as  housekeepei 
companion. 

Address  Box  116, 
 Moylan,  P 

Wanted. — By  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  posi 
at  a  hotel  at  the  seashore  or  mountains  for  the  s 
mer  months.    Address,  "A," 

Care  of  "The  Frieni 


Wanted. — A  young  Friend  to  take  care  c 
Mission  Building  in  central  part  of  Philadelp 
Address  by  letter  only. 

C.  B.  Shoemaker, 

603  Harrison  Building,  C 

Married  Friend  wishes  position  on  farm  as  p>  - 
tryman  and  assistant  to  owner ;  capable. 
Address  W.  E.  S. 

1010  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pi 

Tract  Association  of  Friends. — The  am 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  C 
mittee  Room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house, 
Fourth-day,  the  26th  inst.,  at  3.30  p.  m.  Rep 
of  Auxiliary  Associations  and  an  interesting  re] 
of  the  Managers  will  be  read.  All  are  invitet 
attend. 

Joseph  Thomasson,  Cleri 
Phila.,  Third  Month  18,  1913. 

A  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  A 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Friends'  Select  Sch 
140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  on  Third  Month  22nd 
2.30  P.  M.  All  interested  are  invited.  Program 

"History — The  Greatest  and  the  Best,"  by 
E.  W.  Lyttle,  of  N.  Y.  State  Educ.  Dep't.  S< 
lantern  slides  will  be  used  to  show  visual  metr, 
of  teaching  history. 

D.  L.  Burgess, 

Business  Manage 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spi 
Term  begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month 
1913.  The  School  Year  1913-14  begins  on  Ni 
Month  9,  1913. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  to  enter  children 
either  of  these  terms  should  make  application  e; 
to 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Acting  Principa 
Westtown, 


Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Third  Mo 

24th  to  29th): 
Philadelphia  for  Northern  District,  Sixth 

Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Third  Month  2. 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Frankford,    Philadelphia,    Fourth-day,  Tl 

Month  26th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Ft 

day,  Third  Month  27th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Germantown,    Philadelphia,    Fifth-day,  Tl 

Month  27th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  2 

at  7.45  p.  m. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Justice  and  Peace. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  apologize 
ir  devoting  space  in  The  Friend  to  the 
>ntinued  advocacy  of  Peace.  The  anti- 
eace  factions  are  active  at  every  turn, 
few  weeks  since  we  printed  some  comment 
pon  the  pernicious  plea  of  the  president 
f  Harvard  University  for  military  training 
f  students  during  summer  vacations  on 
arships  and  in  camps.  Here  is  another 
lipping  to  show  what  a  determined  cam 
aign  of  the  war  department  was  behind 
lat  plea: — 

URGES  MILITARY  TRAINING. 
eneral  Wood  Calls  it  Nation's  Need  in  Addressing 

Biddle  Bible  Classes. 
"We  need  to  give  our  young  men  military  train- 
ig,"  said  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  urging 
he  nation's  need  of  an  adequate  military  reserve, 
,t  a  meeting  of  the  Drexel  Biddle  Classes  of  the 
fiddle  Atlantic  States  last  night  in  the  Fifth  Street 
lethodist  Episcopal  Church,  Fifth  and  Green  Sts. 

"I  am  no  advocate  of  militarism  such  as  now 
xists  in  European  countries,"  said  General  Wood, 
but  when  we  consider  that  the  criminal  rate  in 
his  country  is  over  five  times  as  high  as  it  is  in  any 
ontinental  nation,  where  all  are  given  military 
raining,  we  must  admit  that  they  have  something 
hat  we  have  not.  That  something  is  a  deep-rooted 
espect  for  authority." 
An  efficient  military  reserve,  he  argued,  would 
end  to  prevent  war.     "We  must  have  soldiers," 
e  declared.   "  In  order  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  ne- 
essity  of  having  them  we  must  first  revolutionize 
uman   nature."    General   Wood   described  his 
Ian  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  reserve 
y  means  of  short  enlistments,  during  which  men 
ould  receive  a  thorough  military  training  in  the 
sgular  army. 

Ill  a  different  direction  but  not  less  serious 
the  specious  line  of  argument  of  a  great 
?ader  of  public  opinion,  The  Outlook.  Of 
tte  years  it  seems  to  have  receded  from  its 
ler  position  of  reservation  on  matters 


ofAPeace  to  an  outspoken  advocacy  of  war. 
Thus  in  a  sympathetic  editorial  on  President 
Wilson  it  refers  to  Secretary  of  State  Bryan 
and  says  of  his  well-known  peace  position 
that  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  remember 
that  Justice  is  greater  than  Peace.  These 
words  seem  to  catch  the  ear  in  a  way  to 
blind  the  understanding.  But  would  The 
Outlook  claim  that  between  duelling  and 
the  settling  of  personal  quarrels  in  court 
some  sacrifice  of  justice  had  been  necessary? 
Indeed,  we  could  hardly  have  any  stronger 
argument  against  war  than  its  terrible 
injustice.  Almost  invariably  the  most  in- 
nocent people  suffer,  almost  invariably 
numerous  innocent  causes  suffer,  and  almost 
invariably  the  cause  at  issue  is  settled 
when  the  war  is  over!  It  would  seem  fair 
to  call  war  a  very  travesty  of  Justice! 
Justice  is  stronger  than  Peace  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  essential  part  of  Peace! 

The  following  letter  of  Walter  H.  Bentley, 
in  The  Friend  (London),  has  so  much  of  the 
essence  of  our  testimony  for  Peace  in  it  that 
Friends  will  be  rejoiced  to  read  it. 

J.  H.  B. 


Our  Testimony  for  Peace. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Friend: — 

Dear  Friend: — Those  of  us  who  regard  the  strug- 
gle of  Australasian  Friends  against  Militarism,  as 
but  anticipatory  of  a  like  struggle  in  our  own  land, 
will  be  glad  to  note  the  manner  in  which,  both  by 
able  articles  and  by  the  interchange  of  views  in 
the  correspondence  columns  of  The  Friend,  the 
topic  of  our  Testimony  for  Peace  is  being  kept  in 
the  forefront.  If  our  united  testimony  is  to  be  vital 
and  virile,  it  is  well  that,  before  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  compulsory  service,  we  should 
have  our  minds  cleared  and  our  convictions  deepened. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
growth  of  a  pacific  sentiment  throughout  this 
country;  we  recognize  with  joy  the  pacific  inten- 
tions of  the  present  administration,  but  it  is  the 
more  needful  that  we  should  realize  the  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  Tightness 
and  security  of  Peace.    There  are  many,  both  in 
and  outside  our  Society,  who  regard  Compulsory 
Service  for  Great  Britain  as  beyond  the  area  of 
practical  politics;  I  regret  I  cannot-  concur.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  not  far  distant,  and  that  there  is  in  this  country 
no  sufficiently  deep  and  wide-spread  conviction 
against  war  to  bar  its  way.  For  it  must  be  apparent 
that,  once  warfare  itself  is  admitted  to  Ik-  necessary 
or  justifiable,  the  question  of  voluntary  or  compul- 
sory service  is  but  a  detail  of  policy,  which  circum- 
stances, and  not  convictions,  must  decide. 

An  opinion  typical  of  the  attitude  of  pacifically 
I  minded  Christians  generally,  was  expressed  to  me 


a  few  days  since,  in  conversation  with  a  Free  Church 
minister,  when  we  touched  upon  the  question  of_ 
war.  He  agreed  fully  as  to  the  unspeakable  horror 
of  warfare,  but  qualified  his  sentiments  willi  the 
remark,  "I  can  conceive  of  circumstances  aiisinn 
in  which  war  would  be  justifiable  and  right."  The 
inevitable;  corollary  to  that — and  it  can  hardly  he 
questioned  that  it  expresses  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  Churches  in  this  country — is  preparation  for 
war  upon  such  a  scale  as  to  make  victory  certain. 
That  being  so,  the  question  of  compulsory  or 
voluntary  service— a  detail,  as  1  have  said,  of 
policy — will  be  decided  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
war-scare  which  the  military  party  are  one  day 
able  to  raise. 

But  our  Testimony  for  Peace  lias  to  do  with  this 
very  sentiment  over  which  we,  unfortunately  our- 
selves hardly  united,  are  at  variance  with  the  bulk 
of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  We  believe;  Peace  to  be 
the  way  of  the  Kingdom,  and  if  that  !>■■  bo,  no 
hypothetical  circumstances  can  make  it  otherwise. 
Intellectual  puzzles  as  to  the  precise  limits  of  i  lie  use 
of  force  are  easily  raised;  and  if  we  would  mentally 
detach  ourselves  from  environment  and  circumstance, 
and  were  endowed  with  an  infinite  capacity  for 
estimating,  throughout  generations,  the  ultimate 
value  of  present  actions,  they  would  be  as  easily 
answered. 

A  deep  consciousness  of  the  Father's  will — not 
the  balancing  of  intellectual  problems — led  Jesus 
to  Calvary.  If  warfare  is  justifiable,  if  Peace  and 
Love  are  not  after  all,  the  way  of  the  Kingdom, 
then  Calvary  was  but  a  ghastly  failure.  But  if  the 
vicarious  suffering  at  Golgotha  was  a  necessary 
incident  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  love  over  hatred 
and  war,  for  us  to  justify  war  would  be  to  deny  the 
very  fundamentals  of  our  Christian  faith.  Rather, 
let  us  maintain  our  testimony,  despite  reproach 
and  suffering,  even  to  a  Calvary  itself,  and  beyond; 
— to  the  eternal  triumph  of  right. 

Walter  H.  Bentley. 
Silecroft,  Wash  Common,  Newbury, 
9  ii,  1913.   


The  Soul's  Weaning.— The  restored 
image  grows  not  but  under  the  cross.  We 
must  follow  our  almighty  Saviour  in  deepest 
humility,  bearing  his  cross,  divesting  our- 
selves of  all' self-pleasing.  This  is  the  soul  s 
weaning  time,  when  as  heirs  of  Abraham  s 
faith  they  also  keep  a  great  feast  as  he  did 
at  the  weaning  of  Isaac. 

This  feast  is  a  real  feeding  on  the  heavenly 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  a  drinking  of  the 
living  water  that  becomes  in  us  a  spring 
of  water  to  eternal  life.  m 

It  is  a  life  "hid  with  Christ  in  God,  a 
walking  with  God;  a  putting  on  the  Lord 
lesus  Christ.  It  is  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  Lamb,  the  wedding  garment,  and  peace 
that  passeth  understanding— John  Pord- 

AGE.   ^  

He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.— Solomon. 
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For  "The  Fribnd." 

Notes  From  Florida. 
III. 

In  my  last  "Notes"  mention  was  made 
of  the  steamship  Olivette  sailing  from  Port 
Tampa  for  Key  West.  This  vessel  rode 
well  the  dancing,  dashing  waters  of  the 
Gulf,  as  there  had  been  a  strong  wind  for 
two  or  three  days.  The  weather  was 
perfect,  although  it  seemed  wise  not  to 
insist  upon  eating  anything.  The  gulls 
and  porpoises  accompanied  us  from  port 
to  port  and  seemed  to  enjoy  our  company 
greatly. 

We  came  into  Key  West  about  3.30  p.  m. 
and  found  a  city  of  25,000  to  40,000  in- 
habitants, a  much  larger  number  than  we 
had  suspected.  It  is  built  on  the  southern- 
most "key"  of  these  innumerable  low  coral 
islands  and  has  an  area  seven  miles  by  two. 
The  United  States  Post  Office  and  Customs 
House  is  the  largest,  and,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  artistic  building  of  brick  in  it.  Nearly 
all  of  the  houses  are  of  wood  and  built  very 
closely  together.  One  could  but  think  how 
a  fire  might  wipe  out  the  whole  town,  and 
in  some  respects  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  have  a  second  opportunity  to  build  more 
*  suitably  a  city  to  be  the  terminus  of  the 
East  Coast  R.  R.  I  am  writing  this  at  the 
extreme  end  of  this  new  and  rather  famous 
railroad  over  the  sea  for  more  than  100 
miles,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  $50,000,000. 

It  certainly  was  a  daring  project  and  a 
great  engineering  feat.  As  1  look  out  of  the 
port-hole  of  The  Evangeline  and  see  a  train 
of  parlor  cars,  which  left  New  York  two 
days  since,  discharging  its  passengers,  I 
can  but  have  a  respect  for  the  marvelous 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  and  intelligent 
direction  of  such  an  enterprise.  Piles  were 
driven  down  many  feet  into  the  soft  coral 
rock  of  the  ocean  bed  and  cement  arches 
made  upon  these.  The  sense  of  distance, 
as  these  keys  are  separated  by  several 
miles,  with  the  light  green  waters  between 
them,  grows  upon  one  and  I  found  myself 
saying  after  walking  along  this  railroad  for 
a  mile  or  so:  "The  more  I  see  of  'Uncle 
Sam '  the  better  I  think  of  him ;  he  sometimes 
is  pictured  with  an  extravagantly  long 
coat-tail  and  rather  antiquated  high  hat 
and  looking  a  trifle  seedy,  but  on  the  whole 
he  certainly  sizes  up  pretty  well  when 
something  has  to  be  done." 

The  level  above  the  sea  cannot  be  more 
than  five  feet  on  the  average  and  the  spring 
tides  sweep  over  a  portion  of  this  city 
annually.  The  dredging  machines  are  kept 
constantly  at  work  in  the  harbor,  and  the  soft 
coral  rock  is  used  to  fill  in  the  lowest  portions 
of  those  sites  being  built  over.  The  growth 
of  this  southernmost  city  in  the  United  States 
since  1871  was  remarked  upon  by  a  retired 
naval  officer  who  is  now  taking  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  Panama.  I  also  talked  with  a 
negro  who  was  born  here  and  another  who 
told  me  that  he  was  a  "British  subject" 
born  in  Nassau,  and  "if  that  beautiful  port 
would  only  waken  up  like  this  one  had,  or 
if  the  British  Government  would  only  give 
Nassau  to  the  Canadian  Government,  for  a 
coaling  station,  I  should  return  to  it." 

Seldom  have  I  enjoyed  a  walk  more  in 
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the  early  morning  of  a  perfectly  clear  day, 
with  the  temperature  such  as  we  have  at 
home  in  the  Sixth  Month,  discoursing  with 
white  and  black  about  this  very  interesting 
"jumping  off"  place. 

The  colored  youth  here  seem  to  disport 
themselves  principally  by  diving  for  coins 
and  they  are  exceedingly  expert  at  it.  The 
evening  and  morning  lights  and  tempera- 
tures at  this  season  are  all  one  could  wish 
for,  and  as  we  sit  upon  the  hurricane  deck 
of  this  new  steamship  overlooking  the  ex- 
tensive harbor  with  its  varied  craft  and  as 
varied  population,  a  sense  of  the  multiplied 
mercies  that  have  followed  this  Republic 
as  well  as  ourselves  presses  home  upon  our 
hearts. 

To-day  a  new  President  enters  upon  his 
official  duties  and  every  true  patriot  must 
desire  the  support  of  the  Most  High  for 
him  in  his  great  and  often  very  difficult 
responsibilities.  One  needs  to  get  away 
from  all  party  and  provincial  feelings  and 
preference  and  into  the  quiet  of  that  com- 
munion which  alone  can  give  any  of  us  the 
right  perspective  and  true  vision  of  our  own 
lives  or  of  those  who  make  up  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  in  order  rightly  to  comprehend 
the  real  significance  of  the  events  of  these  or 
of  any  times.  It  was  in  such  a  contempla- 
tive mood,  while  waiting  for  the  last  tourists 
from  the  north  to  board  The  Evangeline, 
my  mind  ran  over  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public— stimulated  no  doubt  by  reading 
James  Bryce's  recent  book  on  "  South  Ameri- 
ca (with  his),  Observations  and  Impres- 
sions"— when  it  seemed  to  me  unspeakable 
mercies  had  preserved  our  nation  from 
serious  disaster  while  attempting  the  most 
important  governmental  experiment  in  his- 
tory. 

One  paragraph  from  Ambassador  Bryce's 
book  is  so  excellent  and  expresses  what  I 
think  so  much  better  than  I  could  myself, 
I  shall  quote  it  entire,  viz:  "The  duty  of  a 
traveller,  or  a  historian,  or  a  philosopher  is, 
of  course,  to  reach  and  to  convey  the  exact 
truth  and  any  tendency  either  to  lighten  or 
to  darken  the  picture  is  equally  to  be  con- 
demned. But  where  there  is  room  for 
doubt,  and  wherever  that  which  may  be 
called  the  tempermental  equation  of  the 
observer  comes  in,  an  optimistic  attitude 
would  seem  to  be  the  safer,  that  is  to  say, 
likely  to  be  nearer  to  the  truth.  We  are  all 
prone  to  see  faults  rather  than  merits,  and 
in  making  this  remark  I  do  not  forget  the 
so-called  'log-rolling  critics,'  because  with 
them  the  question  is  of  what  the  critic 
says  not  of  what  he  sees,  which  may  be 
something  quite  different.  If  this  maxim 
holds  true,  it  is  especially  needed  when  a 
traveller  is  judging  a  foreign  country,  for 
the  bias  always  present  in  us,  which  favors 
our  own  national  ways,  makes  us  judge  the 
faults  of  other  nations  more  severely  than 
we  do  those  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
As  this  unconscious  factor  often  tends  to 
darken  the  picture  that  a  traveller  draws, 
it  is  safer  for  him,  if  in  doubt,  to  throw  in  a 
little  light  so  as  to  secure  a  just  result. 
Moreover,  we  are  disposed,  when  we  deal  with 
another  country,  to  be  unduly  impressed 
by  the  defects  we  actually  see  and  to 
forget  to  ask_what  is,  after  all,  the  really  I 
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important  question,  whether  things  je 
getting  better  or  worse.  Is  it  an  ebbing  m 
flowing  tide  that  we  see?  Even  in  reflectl 
on  the  past  of  our  own  country,  which  p 
know  better  than  we  do  that  of  other  col- 
tries,  we  are  apt,  in  noting  the  emergenalf 
new  dangers,  to  forget  how  many  old  danjp 
have  disappeared.  Much  more  is  this  kn 
of  error  likely  to  affect  us  in  the  case  cm 
country  whose  faults  are  more  repellant  t m 
our  own  national  faults,  and  whose  recupil- 
tive  forces  we  may  overlook  or  undervah  I' 
Joseph  Elkinto>§ 
Key  West,  Third  Month  4,  1913. 


The  Study  of  Friends'  Principles  and  Histoir 

MARY  WARD. 

I  have  read  that  at  the  first  parlianit 
summoned  by  William  Penn  after  cor» 
into  his  new  province,  "there  was  line 
talk  and  much  work."  One  is  ready  to  It 
whether  there  has  not  been  with  us  sol- 
times  a  change  of  ratio;  yet  the  say  I, 
"There  are  more  talkers  of  the  truth  tli 
walkers  in  it,"  comes  to  mind  as  an  eft) 
from  the  past.  Obviously,  it  is  qle 
possible  for  the  opinions  to  be  sound  andle 
life  not  conformed  to  them,  as  it  is  likeifc 
possible  for  the  heart  to  be  rightly  affe<m 
whilst  the  judgment  is  imperfect,  'le 
superiority  of  the  living  truth  over  np 
doctrine  lies  in  its  power  to  seize  theft 
fections,  to  exalt  the  character,  and  Id 
transform  the  life.  It  can  hardly  be  witrlt 
consciousness  of  this  immense  differcle 
that  one  pursues  the  work  of  endeavolg 
to  guide  young  Friends  in  their  religiBt; 
study,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  princils 
of  that  society  in  which,  under  Provider, 
they  have  an  allotment.  Still,  notwi- 
standing  such  considerations,  and  the  feelg 
of  unworthiness  and  imperfection  that  i|y 
attend,  it  seems  incumbent  upon  us  tcBs 
diligent  in  sowing  seed,  and  to  make  usm 
those  external  agencies  which  help  to  pre  le 
the  way  Of  the  Lord.  Moreover,  Ir 
Society  being  constituted  as  it  is,  thew 
the  more  reason  that  its  members  shoulile 
informed  on  the  ground  of  its  practices,  \m 
conversant  in  some  degree  with  its  un  l 
history.  How  to  make  this  initial  v  It 
most  fruitful  and  satisfying  is  part  of 
subject  before  us. 

The  reasonable  and  oft-recurring  m 
must  be  answered;  but  my  own  feeling, 
that  in  addition  to  rather  simple  explB- 
tions,  re-enforced  by  Scripture  texts,  tie 
should  be  a  considerable  amount  of  histo  pi 
study: — an  acquaintance  with  princils 
through  an  acquaintance  with  charalr 
and  with  history.  Certainly  the  teachir  If 
doctrine  should  not  fail  of  illustration  fp 
life.  Hitherto  (for  reasons  easily  unP- 
stood),  this  phase  of  the  work  has  not  jpd 
so  large  a  place  in  the  classes  at  Westt m 
as  would  be  best  perhaps,  and  as  it  m 
have  in  time  to  come;  but  Westonians  k  w 
that  it  has  not  been  left  out  of  accourin 
our  system  of  instruction.  I  do  not  kw 
that  just  the  book  for  this  purpose — suit  >le 
in  size  and  content— has  yet  been  wriun 
Perhaps  The  Rise  of  the  Quakers,  byT 

♦Paper  read  Third  Month  11,  1913,  at  aW 
Meeting  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadel]  m. 
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Edmund  Harvey,  is  as  effective  as  any  we 
may  find  for  presenting  in  small  space  a 
view  of  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  Society's 
history;  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  written 
in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  and  with  clear 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  that 
early  movement.  True,  there  is  much 
antecedent  history  that  has  a  bearing  on  the 
events  of  that  period,  and  that  should  have 
a  place  in  the  study  we  are  considering;  but 
we  cannot  crowd  the  work  of  years  into  a  few 
weeks,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  result  in 
our  primary  efforts  would  be  to  awaken 
an  enquiring  interest. 

For  individual  reading  of  Friendly  litera- 
ture, I  don't  know  that  it  matters  greatly 
what  book  forms  the  beginning,  so  it  be  of 
sufficient  interest,  and  not  marked  by  any 
morbid  vein.  Indeed,  this  will  not  be  found 
much  in  the  earliest  writings.  I  fancy, 
however,  there  is  little  danger  now  that  our 
young  readers  will  be  given  to  over-intro- 
spection: athletics  and  automobiles  have 
sufficiently  offset  that  tendency,  we  may 
suppose.  Probably  the  influences  of  this 
very  unquiet  age  make  it  difficult  for  some 
persons  to  get  all  the  beauty  and  the  help 
that  could  be  gained  from  certain  books  of 
subjective  or  introversive  character;  while  to 
get  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  them  at  any 
time  requires  a  degree  of  spiritual  sympathy 
md  some  maturity  of  understanding. 

Biography  (including  correspondence)  is 
i  rich  source  of  historical  information — 
besides  affording  a  study  of  Christian  ex- 
perience— and  in  this  department  our  litera- 
ture is  remarkably  strong.  What  reader, 
iither  old  or  young,  could  fail  to  find  enter- 
tainment in  that  raciest  of  Quaker  books, 
the  autobiography  of  Thomas  Ellwood? 
Dr  who  is  so  dull  as  to  find  nothing  of  in- 
terest in  George  Fox  and  William  Penn  and 
Thomas  Chalkley — not  to  speak  of  many 
Dther  worthies  of  that  time  and  later? 

This  brings  us  somewhat  further  to  the 
question  of  purpose  in  our  reading.  Pre- 
sumably, we  read  such  books  as  those  re- 
ferred to  often  and  largely  for  information 
i)f  some  sort,  but  it  may  come  to  pass  that 
we  find  more  than  we  had  set  out  to  find. 
i\s  lights  upon  contemporaneous  history, 
these  records  are  valuable,  though  care  may 
be  needed  sometimes  that  we  do  not  make 
an  estimate  of  men  and  things  upon  too  short 
aji  acquaintance.  Some  additions  to  our 
historical  literature  have  come  from  the 
press,  both  English  and  American,  within 
two  or  three  years  past,  and  more  are  in 
preparation.  Materials  from  original  sources 
have  been  very  interestingly  brought  to- 
gether, and  are  presented  in  a  fresh  and 
modern  treatment. 

It  is  a  good  practice,  I  think,  to  have  a 
"commonplace  book"  at  hand,  and  to  note 
discoveries  on  particular  topics  as  our  in- 
vestigation proceeds.  This  will  be  likely  to 
result  in  some  rectifying  of  the  judgment, 
and  perhaps  in  some  growth  of  sympathy 
and  appreciation.  For  example,  have  our 
ideas  been  somewhat  vague  regarding  the 
provision  for  education  in  the  early  years  of 
this  Society?  George  Fox,  we  know,  recom- 
mended schools  for  civil  and  useful  learning; 
but  upon  searching  a  little  we  find  that, 
besides  Waltham  and  Shacklewell,  there 


were  in  1671  not  fewer  than  fifteen  boarding 
schools  (small,  no  doubt)  in  England  under 
care  of  Friends.  Inadequate  as  this  provi- 
sion was,  it  appears  considerable  when  we 
remember  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by 
reason  of  imprisonments,  distraints  and  the 
like. 

Again,  we  have  a  general  impression  that 
there  was  much  itinerant  preaching  in  those 
days:  but  a  minute  of  the  General  Meeting 
at  Skipton  in  1660  gives  us  ("with  fine 
confusion  of  geography,"  Wm.  Braithwaite 
says)  a  quick  view  of  the  extent  of  this 
work  abroad,  "in  several  parts  and  regions, 
as  Germany,  America,  and  many  other  is- 
lands and  places,  as  Florence,  Mantua, 
Palatine,  Tuscany,  Italy,  Rome,  Turkey, 
Jerusalem,  France,  Geneva,  Norway,  Bar- 
bados, Antigua,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  New- 
foundland, through  all  which  Friends  have 
passed  in  the  service  of  the  Lord." 

So  frequent  reference  to  Barbadoes  occurs 
in  the  accounts  of  travels,  that  curiosity 
is  awakened  as  to  the  number  of  Friends  on 
the  island.  George  Fox's  Epistles  (which 
are  illuminating  on  many  subjects)  inform 
us  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  there,  with  six 
men's  meetings,  to  which  he  advised  the 
addition  of  as  many  women's  meetings,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  six  weeks'  meeting. 
This  advice  was  apparently  followed.  From 
Fox's  Epistles  we  learn,  too,  of  the  com- 
panies of  Friends  in  Jamaica  and  the  Carib- 
bees,  in  Dantzic  and  the  Palatinate;  and  he 
sends  letters  to  the  meeting  of  captive 
Friends  in  Algiers, — a  company  of  about 
twenty  persons,  1  think. 

George  Fox's  letters  give  us  very  positive 
and  definite  ideas  of  the  moral  standards 
he  would  set  before  Friends  and  others  on 
matters  of  trade,  mutual  service,  justice, 
purity  and  charity, — that  their  "lives  and 
conversation"  might  "preach,"  as  he  said; 
and  his  pen  gave  abundant  evidence  of  that 
world-wide  interest  and  concern  which  was 
shown  also  by  Wm.  Penn,  when  he  exhorted 
Friends  to  be  "universal  in  their  spirits." 

We  must  not  expect,  however,  to  find  all 
things  on  one  plan,  nor  all  professors  of 
Truth  coming  up  to  the  highest  degree  of 
light  and  understanding  and  faithfulness. 
Imperfections  and  inequalities  there  were,  of 
course;  backslidings  sometimes;  erratic  be- 
havior here  and  there,  through  human 
failure  to  keep  the  "even  balance  of  truth:" 
but,  all  in  all,  I  do  believe  there  was  at  that 
time  the  best  demonstration  of  corporate 
Christian  life  that  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
while  the  examples  of  constancy  and  self- 
sacrificing  love  added  thousands  to  the  shin- 
ing roll  of  those  who,  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
counted  not  their  own  lives  dear  unto  them. 

In  short,  the  earnest,  patient  reader  can 
hardly  fail  to  find  in  early  Quakerism  (as 
it  is  termed)  a  movement  that  had  to  be 
reckoned  with, — a  force  that  could  not  spend 
itself  in  one  generation  and  leave  no  perman- 
ent mark  on  the  world:  and  if,  upon  candid 
examination,  it  prove  to  be — as  its  advocates 
claimed — "primitive  Christianity,"  then  the 
essence  of  it,  the  truth  which  they  preached 
and  lived,  and  suffered  for,  is  fundamental, 
and  is  not  to  be  relegated  to  those  "little 
systems"  that  have  their  day — that  "have 
their  day  and  cease  to  be." 


But  Truth  was  not,  to  those  early  wit- 
nesses, a  dogmatic  or  sectarian  thing: — it 
was  experimental;  it  was  faith  working  by 
love  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  This  was 
the  root  of  their  zeal  and  of  their  most 
precious  fellowship.  When  Thomas  Story 
was  coming  among  Friends,  he  was  not  so 
much  interested  to  hear  what  they  had  to 
declare  as  to  feel  whether  they  were  a  people 
owned  of  the  Lord;  and  in  the  vision  of  that 
"great  people"  whom  George  Fox  beheld 
"coming  to  the  Lord,"  those  that  composed 
it,  let  us  remember,  were  in  while  raiment. 

Among  our  various  findings  in  this  in- 
teresting study,  will  be  some  treasures  of 
literary  beauty.  Here  1  felt  a  hesitancy, 
and  was  reminded  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  not  in  word  but  in  power.  Rhetoric  was 
not  the  particular  aim  of  those  earnest  men 
and  women;  but  (make  what  reservations 
we  will)  they  undoubtedly  had  some  spiritual 
experiences  of  extraordinary  fulness,  and  it 
would  seem  that  inspiration  did  sometimes 
give  to  those  experiences  a  clothing  of 
peculiar  beauty. 

The  chastened  soul  of  James  Nayler, 
rising  from  suffering  and  humiliation,  feels 
a  spirit  "that  delights  to  do  no  evil,  nor  to 
revenge  any  wrong;"  .  .  .  that  "takes 
its  kingdom  with  entreaty  and  not  with 
contention,  and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of 
mind." 

William  Leddra,  from  his  prison  cell  in 
Boston,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  execution, 
writes  to  his  brethren  of  "the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  morning  star  distilling  into 
his  innocent  habitation,"  and  flooding  his 
whole  being  with  joy.  "O  my  Beloved!" 
he  exclaims:  "I  waited  long  as  a  dove  at 
the  window  of  the  ark,  and  I  stood  still  in 
that  watch  which  the  Master  did  at  his 
coming  reward  with  fulness  of  joy." 

Isaac  Penington,  having  come  through 
long  and  painful  travail  "unto  Jerusalem  the 
quiet  habitation,"  is  able  to  write  out  of 
that  experience  to  one  who  is  still  toiling 
in  the  way:  "Look  down  no  more,  look  out 
no  more;  but  dwell  with  thy  Beloved  in 
the  tent  that  he  hath  pitched  for  thee. 
Oh,  feel  his  arm  stretched  out  for  thee!  and 
be  not  so  much  discouraged  in  the  sight  of 
what  is  yet  to  be  done,  as  comforted  in  his 
goodwill  toward  thee."  Mary  Penington, 
too — sensible,  capable  woman  of  affairs- 
can  tell  us  of  "a  sweet  state,  though  low;" 
not  above  slips  and  occasional  woundings. 
but  one  in  which  she  could  constantly-  recur 
to  her  Guide,  and  find  pardon  and  healing. 

Thomas^Story,  in  the  day  of  his  convince- 
ment,  feels  his  heart  comforted  in  "a  sweet 
abounding  shower  of  celestial  rain;"  and 
afterward  finds  his  mind  gathered  into  a 
silence  "  out  of  the  reach  of  words,"  which 
silence  he  reverently-  observes  because  it  is 
"commanded"  in  him. 

And  nearer  our  own  time  and  place,  the 
saintly  John  Woolman  breaks  forth  many 
times  in  language  that  may  truly  be  called 
classic.  "The  place  of  prayer,"  he  writes 
as  one  well  knowing  it,  "is  a  precious  habita- 
tion, .  .  .  where  the  prayers  of  the 
saints,  as  sweet  incense,  arise  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  .  .  .  The 
trumpet  is  sounded;  the  call  goes  forth  to  the 
church  that  she  gather  to  the  place  of  pure 
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inward  prayer;  and  her  habitation  is  safe." 
What  wonder  that  Charles  Lamb  should 
have  exclaimed,  in  those  words  now  so 
familiar  to  us, — "Get  the  writings  of  John 
Woolman  by  heart,  and  love  the  early 
Quakers!"  Or  that  our  beloved  Whittier 
should  have  fitted  his  gift  of  song  to  such  a 
theme : — 

"O  Spirit  of  that  early  day, 

So  pure  and  strong  and  true, 
Be  with  us  in  the  narrow  way 

Our  faithful  fathers  knew. 
Give  strength  the  evil  to  forsake, 

The  cross  of  Truth  to  bear, 
And  love  and  reverent  fear  to  make 

Our  daily  lives  a  prayer!" 

It  is  not  unusual  in  these  days  to  speak  of 
our  heritage;  but  this,  we  agree,  is  a  heritage 
of  favorable  conditions  and  of  blessed 
example,  not  a  patrimonial  estate  on  which 
we  may  think  to  live  in  idleness.  There  is 
work  to  be  done;  in  our  own  vineyards  first, 
and  then  in  the  vineyard  or  field  of  the 
world.  Our  service  may  be  humble,  or 
along  hidden  paths;  and  here  no  man  may 
wholly  determine  for  us  either  our  work 
or  our  wages.  To  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate as  we  have  opportunity  is  indeed 
our  common  duty  and  our  privilege;  but 
we  cannot  availingly  offer  our  own  works  as 
a  substitute  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  humble 
spirit,  or  for  obedience  to  the  call  of  the 
Master, — to  the  direction  of  "  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest."  George  Fox's  counsel  "to 
all  Friends"  in  that  day  is  counsel  to  us: — 
"So  mind  your  present  guide,  and  your 
present  condition,  and  your  call,  what  ye 
are  called  from,  and  what  ye  are  called  to; 
for  whom  the  Lord  hath  called  and  chosen 
are  the  Lord's  free  men.  And  so  abide 
every  one  in  your  calling  with  God." 


Greater  New  York. 
IV. 


IN  PHILANTHROPY. 


LOOK  TO  THE  HILLS. 

We  see  some  soul,  more  dear  than  life, 

Sinking  in  waves  of  sin  and  strife, 
Blown  by  the  winds  from  our  control, 
Farther  and  farther  from  the  goal; 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone? 

Look  to  the  hills!    Pray  on!    Pray  on! 

When  in  the  hour  of  pain  and  grief 

Our  hearts,  while  longing  for  relief, 
Are  filled  with  dread  lest  on  the  morrow 
Will  come  a  deeper,  keener  sorrow. 

What  shall  we  do  when  strength  is  gone? 

Look  to  the  hills!    Pray  on!    Pray  on! 

Though  oft  the  waiting  time  seems  long, 

Be  patient.    Sing  a  sweeter  song. 
God's  time,  his  way,  is  always  best, 
Trust,  fully  trust,  and  leave  the  rest. 

His  promise  stands.    Bid  doubt  begone! 

Look  to  the  hills!    Pray  on!    Pray  on! 

We  well  can  claim  his  promise  rare, 
And  wait  the  answer  to  our  prayer. 

With  thankful  hearts  we  still  can  say, 
"God's  answer  may  be  on  the  way." 
We  shall  win  if  faith  is  strong. 
Look  to  the  hills!    Pray  on!    Pray  on! 

God  answers  prayer.    When  in  our  need 

His  promises  our  lips  can  plead. 

Our  hands  reach  out  to  clasp  his  hand, 
Our  hearts  respond  to  his  command. 

Assurance  comes.    The  burden's  gone, 

Look  to  the  hills!    Pray  on!    Pray  on! 

— Unidentified. 

Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. — S.  Matt, 
vii:  12. 


Not  in  our  own  country  only  but  in  parts 
of  Europe  New  York  City  is  looked  upon 
as  the  El  Dorado  of  philanthropy.  This 
is  due  in  good  part  to  the  fact  that  three  or 
four  great  funds  of  money  have  been  estab- 
lished as  foundations  for  the  administration 
of  charity.  These  funds  reach  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  three  hundred  millions  at 
least,  and  it  is  easy  for  those  with  pressing 
personal  needs  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
earnestly  interested  to  advance  some  worthy 
cause,  to  multiply  the  three  by  four  (four 
per  cent,  being  a  modest  rate  of  interest) 
and  to  believe  that  the  twelve  millions  of 
yearly  income  thus  resulting  is  certainly 
enough  to  reach  their  case  just  as  soon  as  its 
merits  are  made  known.  The  amount  of 
this  kind  of  reasoning  is  disclosed  by  the 
information  recently  published  that  in  two 
years  the  Harriman  Estate  had  requests  from 
6ooo  sources  for  sums  amounting  to  $213,- 
000,000!  One  hardly  knows  whether  to 
marvel  most  at  the  effrontery  of  solicitors, 
or  at  the  magnitude  of  need  thus  expressed 
by  them! 

In  seeking  a  key  to  the  real  New  York 
situation  in  philanthropy,  one  may  be  helped 
by  reviving  in  memory  the  Spanish  fable 
referred  to  in  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
article.  El  Dorado  was  a  reputed  king  of 
Manoa,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 
supposed  to  exist  somewhere  in  South 
America.  The  lust  of  gold  of  that  age,  not 
wholly  outgrown  in  this,  was  inflamed  by 
the  report  that  the  king  anointed  himself 
with  oil  and  then  rolled  in  gold  dust,  so 
making  the  appearance  of  a  golden  king 
and  typifying  the  abundance  of  the  precious 
metal  in  the  fabulous  city.  No  end  of 
adventurers  were  at  hand  in  Europe  to 
pursue  such  wealth  in  the  new  world.  They 
never  found  the  fabled  king,  but  they  did 
find  rich  territory  and  untold  resources  of 
wealth.  At  a  distance  New  York  gold 
glitters,  close  at  hand  it  is  found  to  be  de 
voted  in  a  well-ordered  way  to  the  develop- 
ment of  great  interests.  Indeed,  so  great 
is  the  program  of  this  development  that  the 
multiplied  resources  at  hand  seem  inade 
quate  to  the  task. 

A  full-fledged  university  like  Harvard 
(there  are  several  such  in  our  country) 
absorbs  in  running  expenses  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  The  most  expensive 
line  of  work  in  the  university  is  that  of 
research.  All  of  the  four  great  New  York 
foundations  for  philanthropy  are  now  de- 
voting an  increasing  proportion  of  their 
income  to  research  work.  Carnegie  has 
lately  added  to  his  endowment  for  that  dis- 
tinct purpose;  the  Rockefeller  Institute  is 
definitely  in  lines  of  medical  research,  and  the 
recently  incorporated  trust  it  is  understood 
will  further  that  end;  the  Sage  Foundation 
has  been  investigating  causes  of  poverty 
for  some  time,  while  a  publication  a  short 
time  since  from  the  pen  of  William  H.  Allen, 
"  Modern  Philanthropy,  a  Study  of  Efficient 
Appealing  and  Giving,"  indicates  that  the 
Harriman  millions  are  to  be  similarly  used. 


The  term  "Scientific  Philanthropy"  th< 
fore  has  come  in  New  York  City  to  have 
force  of  a  specialty  in  University  resea 
work,  and  the  great  sums  of  money  wr 
are  so  easily  assumed  to  be  waiting  for  < 
tribution  have  such  paramount  claims  uj 
them  that  it  is  difficult  for  outside  inten 
even  to  get  a  hearing  from  the  Boards 
Trustees.  This  is  more  definitely  uik 
stood  if  one  will  take  a  few  steps  from 
Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Gramercy  P 
to  the  new  office  building  of  the  Sage  Foun 
tion  now  in  course  of  erection.  Sometr 
much  more  than  the  wise  distribution 
funds  must  be  going  on  to  require  s 
physical  equipment. 

It  may  be  interesting  therefore  to  inq 
what  "Scientific  Philanthropy"  inclu 
and  what  its  methods  are.  Here  at*  hand 
printed  report  of  "The  Carnegie  Four 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching."  It 
happens  to  be  bulletin  No.  5  with  the  lie 
"Academic  and  Industrial  Efficiency."  'm 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  con  m 
matter  of  very  great  value  to  School  Boils 
everywhere.  Indeed,  it  is  question;le 
whether  the  practical  class-room  teader 
could  find  in  print  any  better  manual  m 
professional  inspiration  and  improvenjit 
than  is  afforded  by  such  a  bulletin.  Tele 
ignorant  of  the  work  thus  in  process  is  t(ie 
behind  the  times  in  both  educational  thA 
and  practice.  Similarly  in  various  linepf 
social  and  economic  interest  as  much  if  It 
more  is  true.  The  theory  upon  which  all  Is 
research  work  proceeds  is  that  causes  nit 
be  understood  if  effects  are  to  be  dealt  \m 
successfully.  As  to  the  method  of  the  wii, 
it  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said  lit 
the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  x- 
perts  is  the  necessary  means  to  secure  sli 
useful  reports.  The  last  decade  has  prodi  :d 
not  a  few  such  specialists  under  the  sti;«- 
lation  of  some  special  need,  but  at  pre:ft 
the  training  of  experts  is  a  part  of  the  ]i- 
gram  of  the  several  Foundations. 

And  now  it  may  be  in  order  to  say  It 
scientific  philanthropy  as  disclosed  in  tl  jse 
efforts  does  not  seem  like  charity  any  nie 
than  school  and  collegiate  work  seems  m 
charity.  This  was  in  part  the  objection  in 
held  up  the  Rockefeller  incorporation,  la  ly 
accomplished  in  Washington.  Commen  jig 
upon  this  "hold  up"  a  prominent  million  Ire 
philanthropist  was  saying  that  he  felt  ;ft 
such  systematized  charity  "had  the  hit 
very  much  taken  out  of  it."  The  real  si  p- 
tion  of  effective  giving  is  that  pictured  In 


famous  poet  when  he  says  of  the  qualit 
mercy  that  "it  blesses  him  that  gives 
him  that  takes."  In  many  cases  the  la 
blessing  is  upon  him  that  gives,  if  he  givt 
a  way  that  brings  him  into  sympathy  \ 
the  cause  or  with  the  person  who  recces 
the  gift.  So  soon  as  estates  become  so  l;|e 
that  they  require  an  institution  such  is 
scientific  philanthropy  is  to  distribute  tl  Jan 
they  have  lost  much  of  their  power  to  enl;  »e 
a  donor's  heart.  So  while  we  rejoice  in  ie 
achievements  of  these  great  foundations /e 
may  have  a  word  of  pity  for  their  de-hun  > 
izing  effect.  J.  H.  I 

"  It  is  our  little  sins,  which  draw  the  h  ft 
from  Heaven." 
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The  Monthly  Meeting  and  Its  Community.* 

BENJAMIN  S.  DE  COU. 

The  figure  in  which  the  Monthly  Meeting 
is  compared  to  a  power-house  is  familiar 
to  us  all,  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  intended  to  express.  But  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  more  exact  to  liken  our 
meeting  to  a  sub-station,  through  which 
the  power  received  from  the  true  source  of 
all  power — our  Almighty  God  and  Father — 
is  distributed  to  a  community  as  it  may 
have  need,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
enlightenment  that  we  may  have  received. 
The  serviceableness  of  a  sub-station  to  its 
community  depends  entirely  on  its  con- 
nection with  the  source  of  power;  without 
this  it  is  dead.  And  its  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion depends  on  the  relation  between  the 
power  distributed  as  light,  heat  and  work — 
and  the  power  received.  If  it  receives  a 
large  amount  and  distributes  only  a  small 
amount  it  is  not  efficient,  and  does  not 
properly  or  completely  perform  the  functions 
for  which  it  was  erected. 

So  if  the  Society  of  Friends  considered 
as  a  whole,  or  in  separate  units  such  as  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  is  to  really  perform  its 
highest  functions  and  be  a  clear,  clean 
channel,  or  sub-station  through  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  work  effectively  for 
its  community,  the  first  essential  would 
seem  to  be  real  and  vital  contact  with  our 
God,  and,  secondly,  that  we  should  efficiently 
transmit  the  power  intrusted  to  us.  As 
the  group  is  made  up  of  individuals,  this 
ideal  means  that  each  one  must  be  in  close 
communication  with  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  carry  out  his  will.  Thus  each  one  of 
us  must  perform  the  double  role  of  receiving 
power  from  on  high,  and  distributing  it 
in  our  own  field  of  influence. 

The  relation  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  to 
its  community,  therefore,  seems  to  depend 
largely  on  the  condition  of  its  individual 
members,  and  the  meeting,  in  my  estima- 
tion, has  a  large  and  most  important  func- 
tion to  fulfil  in  so  ministering  to  them  that 
they  may  come  into  as  full  an  experience 
of  the  Christian  life  as  possible.  To  some 
it  may  seem  that  this  is  the  most  important 
or  perhaps  the  sole  function  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  But  if  it  is  the  true  instrument 
of  its  members,  and  if  they  are  alive  to  the 
possibilities,  the  privileges  and  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  life,  it  seems  that  the  meet- 
ing must  at  least  consider  what  relationship 
it  bears  as  an  organization  to  its  community. 
And  when  we  speak  or  think  of  a  community 
should  it  not  be  with  a  world-embracing 
view,  and  not  restricted  to  the  town  or 
county  in  which  the  meeting  is  actually 
located?  Is  not  the  community  made  up 
of  our  neighbors,  and  are  not  they  simply 
those  to  whom  we  may  be  helpful,  whether 
they  are  next  door  or  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth? 

To  my  mind,  the  keynote  of  this  relation- 
ship is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  profess  to 
have  something  very  good,  which  has  come 
to  us  partly  as  a  legacy  and  partly  from 
•personal  experience.    We  claim  that  we 

*Read  at  Moorestown  Friends'  Reading  Circle, 
First  Month  13th,  1913. 


have  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
this  real  Christian  religion  is  the  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  of  this  world,  and  that  it  is 
so  not  in  theory  only  but  that  it  really  works 
under  the  conditions  in  which  we  live  here 
and  now.  In  fact,  we  know  that  such  is 
the  case  in  our  own  lives,  and  we  have  seen 
it  work  in  others.  Now  if  this  is  the  case 
can  it  be  that  we  will  be  satisfied  for  our 
meeting  to  simply  attend  to  its  own  internal 
affairs,  when  a  suffering  and  despairing 
world  is  at  its  doors?  Will  we  not  rather 
wish  to  share  the  good  that  we  know  with 
others.  The  Bible  begins  with  the  words: 
"In  the  beginning  God,"  and  from  that 
time  on  we  see  how  his  great  purpose  has 
been  and  is  to  do  men  good.  And  if  we 
are  filled  with  his  Spirit  we  cannot  help 
having  the  same  purpose,  and  the  natural 
tendency  would  be  for  the  meeting  as  a 
body  to  develop  many  different  lines  that 
will  enable  it  by  God's  grace  to  do  good  to 
all  men  everywhere.  And  as  we  catch  the 
vision  in  increasing  fullness  of  the  power 
of  our  God,  and  his  all-sufficiency  for  every 
human  need,  and  see  with  clearer  perception 
what  He  calls  for  at  our  hands,  will  we  not 
be  filled  with  a  true,  well-regulated  enthusi- 
asm? An  enthusiasm  born  of  experience, 
that  will  not  let  us  stand  idly  by  when  the 
battle  cry  is,  "Make  known  the  Gospel, 
the  goodness  of  Jesus  Christ!"  Under 
such  conditions  our  Monthly  Meeting  will 
have  not  a  vague  indefinite  relation  to  its 
community,  but  rather  a  very  definite  one. 

In  what  I  have  just  said  there  is  no 
thought  intended  of  being  holier  than 
another,  simply  that  what  we  have  is  the 
best  we  know,  and  we  want  to  pass  it  on. 
If  we  can  learn  something  better  let  us  do 
so.  Neither  is  there  any  thought  of  over- 
looking individual  effort;  but  rather  that 
there  is  great  strength  in  union,  and  if  the 
organization  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  will 
add  force  and  effectiveness,  let  us  put  its 
strength  behind  the  individual  efforts. 

If  the  meeting  should  feel  it  right  to  make 
an  investigation  of  actual  conditions  affecting 
the  lives  of  men  and  women  and  children 
in  the  home  community,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  but  that  there  would  be  some 
surprising  revelations  which  would  draw  us 
into  a  more  consecrated  activity.  How 
many  of  us  know  whether  in  our  own  town 
there  is  one  family  or  ten  which  is  deprived 
of  the  father's  support  through  the  effects 
of  alcohol?  Do  we  have  any  definite  idea 
of  the  poverty,  sickness  or  sorrow  that  is 
having  a  wasting  and  retarding  effect  on  the 
rising  generation,  as  well  as  the  present, 
which  might  be  ameliorated?  Do  we  know 
very  much  of  what  our  sister  denominations 
are  doing  in  our  midst  for  the  uplift  of 
mankind?  And  so  the  queries  might  be 
multiplied.  If  we  know  the  cure  for  the 
ills  in  our  community  is  it  not  our  duty  to 
locate  them  and  consecrate  our  talents  to 
bringing  them  under  the  healing  influence 
of  the  Son  of  Righteousness,  as  He  may 
direct? 

In  an  effort  of  this  kind  the  Monthly' 
Meeting  organization  could  help  greatly. 
There  would  be  more  or  less  expense,  which 
could  be  met  better  by  the  meeting  than 
by  an  individual.    Then,  too,  with  the  sup- 


port of  the  meeting  the  undertaking  would 
command  greater  respect,  and  be  shorn  of 
any  thought  of  individual  curiosity. 

In  the  same  way  would  it  not  be  helpful 
for  us  to  know  more  definitely  of  the  needs 
and  work  being  done  in  the  broader  fields 
of  home  and  foreign  missions? 

With  information  along  these  lines  as  to 
present  conditions  and  with  the  necessary 
provision  for  keeping  in  touch  with  changes 
and  developments,  it  seems  to  me  the  meet- 
ing would  have  made  valuable  addition^ 
to  its  effective  equipment  for  service.  And 
a  survey  of  this  kind  would  appear  to  be 
the  reasonable  starting-point  for  a  careful 
development  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  and 
its  usefulness. 

It  does  not  take  a  very  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  the  Monthly 
Meeting  in  mutually  helpful  co-operation 
with  other  religious  denominations  along 
certain  lines.  For  example,  it  may  be  in 
some  parts  of  our  home  town  the  housing 
conditions  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Would  not  the  strength  of  a  united  Church 
have  a  powerful  influence  for  the  betterment 
of  such  conditions?  Also  in  the  care  of  the 
poor,  would  not  united  effort  of  this  kind 
tend  to  eliminate  duplication  of  labor  and 
consequent  inefficiency? 

In  proposing  such  co-operation,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  I  make  no  suggestion 
that  any  vital  principle  be  compromised 
to  the  slightest  degree.  Our  greatest  in- 
fluence would  be  in  carefully  cherishing 
such  principles  while  we  at  the  same  time 
labor  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  brothers. 
If  our  distinctive  principles  are  really  vital, 
and  of  use  for  all  men,  can  we  hope  to  best 
give  the  benefit  of  them  by  holding  aloof, 
or  by  entering  into  loving  co-operation? 

Monthly  Meetings  generally  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  their  communities 
through  their  schools.  This  is  certainly  a 
very  admirable  thing,  and  we  will  do  well 
to  see  to  it  that  our  schools  are  maintained 
at  the  highest  possible  point  in  regard  to 
education  in  temporal  things  and  the  build- 
ing of  character. 

Also  in  the  cause  of  temperance  in  all 
things,  and  total  abstinence  in  some  things, 
through  the  medium  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers a  Monthly  Meeting  can  surely  exercise 
a  valuable  influence. 

Finally,  should  not  a  Monthly  Meeting 
have  very  close  to  its  heart  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  message  in  parts  of  the 
world  both  far  and  near,  where  it  is  seldom 
if  ever  heard?  I  like  to  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  whole  Monthly  Meeting,  meet- 
ing together  for  the  strength  and  refresh- 
ment there  is  in  Christian  fellowship,  and 
then  dividing  into  smaller  groups  perhaps, 
to  meet  in  neighboring  communities,  thereby 
bringing  to  many  that  are  hungry  and 
thirsty  the  real  Bread  and  Water  of  Life. 
This  1  think  is  the  supreme  service  to  its 
community  that  a  Monthly  Meeting  may 
perform. 

It  is  easy  to  find  excuses  for  the  sins  we 
cherish. 


The  truest  self-respect  is  not  to  think  of 
self. — Beecher. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Walnut  Woman's  Labor  Bill. 


AGNES  L.  TIERNEY. 

There  is  now  pending  in  the  Legislature 
at  Harrisburg  a  bill  intended  to  regulate  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  women's  labor. 

To  Pennsylvania's  shame  be  it  said,  that 
she  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which 
specifically  allows  upon  its  statutes  a  twelve- 
hour  work  day  for  women.  As  the  great 
industries  of  Pennsylvania  employ  upwards 
of  250,000  girls  and  women,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  why  this  is  such  a  vital  and  far- 
reaching  reform. 

Nearly  half  the  women  employed  in 
manufacture  in  Pennsylvania  are  employed 
in  textile  factories  alone.  The  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  in  these  trades  as  shown 
by  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor, 
is  appalling.  Among  cotton-spinners  the 
percentage  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
four  is  fifty  per  cent. ;  among  cotton  weavers, 
fifty-three  per  cent.;  among  woolen  and 
worsted  workers,  forty-four  per  cent.;  among 
silk  workers,  fifty-two  per  cent.;  among 
knitting  mill  workers,  sixty-eight  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  long  hours,  and  the 
dust  and  fumes  connected  with  such  in- 
dustries, the  continuous  standing  often  en- 
tails not  only  acute  immediate  suffering  but 
permanent  injury  to  the  female  functions. 

Then,  too,  as  is  well  known,  the  employ- 
ment of  women  does  not  usually  stop  at  the 
factory.  In  most  cases  unavoidable  home- 
work— washing,  mending,  or  cooking,  falls 
upon  her  in  addition  to  wage-earning. 

Massachusetts  forbids  work  of  women  in 
textile  factories  after  six  p.  m.,  and  work 
in  other  factories  after  ten  p.  m.  In  Phila- 
delphia there  are  factories  which  require 
girls  of  eighteen  to  work  all  night  from  six 
p.  m.  to  six  a.  m.  with  an  intermission  of  a 
half  hour  at  midnight. 

The  Walnut  Bill  provides  for: 

1.  Shorter  hours.  Beginning  Ninth  Mo., 
1913,  ten  hours  a  day  and  fifty-five  hours  a 
week.  Beginning  Ninth  Month,  1914,  nine 
hours  a  day  and  fifty  hours  a  week. 

2.  Prohibition  of  all  night  work  in 
factories.  Women  of  twenty-one  years  old 
and  older  to  be  prohibited  in  factories  after 
ten  p.  m.  Girls  under  twenty-one  to  be 
prohibited  in  any  establishment  after  nine 
p.  M. 

3.  Meal  and  rest  intervals  after  six 
hours  of  work,  must  not  be  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

4.  Separate  rooms  for  meals. 

5.  Sanitation.  Water  closets  must  be 
supplied  in  the  ratio  of  one  for  every  twenty- 
five  women  with  strict  regulations  as  to 
privacy,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  etc.  Pure 
drinking  water,  and  exhaust  fans  to  clear 
the  air  of  dust  and  fumes  are  also  required. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  there 
could  be  any  question  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  yet  it  is  greatly  feared  that  strong  in- 
fluence will  be  brought  to  bear  against  it  by 
manufacturers  who  believe  it  to  be  against 
their  interests.  A  number  of  enlightened 
manufacturers  have  declared  in  favor  of 
it,  for  humane  reasons  and  because  they 


believe  it  will  improve  the  quality  of  work 
done. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  if  all  who  read 
this  would  write  to  their  Senators  at  the 
Senate  Chamber,  Harrisburg,  urging  them 
to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Further  information  may  be  sought  at 
the  office  of  the  Consumers'  League,  329 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


TEN  LITTLE  DUTIES. 

Ten  little  duties!    Does  no  good  to  whine; 
Skip  about  and  do  one,  then  there  are  nine! 

Nine  little  duties;  it  never  pays  to  wait; 

Do  one  quick,  and — presto! — there  are  only  eight. 

Eight  little  duties;  might  have  been  eleven; 
One  done  in  no  time,  now  there're  only  seven. 

Seven  little  duties;  'tisn't  such  a  fix; 

Do  one  more,  and— bless  me! — there  are  only  six. 

Six  little  duties;  sure  as  I'm  alive! 

Never  mind,  one's  over;  now  there  are  only  five. 

Five  little  duties  knocking  at  your  door! 

Lead  one  off  to  Doneland,  that  leaves  only  four. 

Four  little  duties,  plain  as  plain  can  be! 

Can't  be  shirked — one's  over — leaving  only  three. 

Three  little  duties;  like  a  soldier  true 
Meet  them  and  vanquish  one;  then  there'll  be  but 
two. 

Two  little  duties  between  you  and  fun; 

In  just  a  minute  longer  there'll  be  only  one! 

One  little  duty;  now  what  will  you  do? 
Do  it!  why,  surely;  now  you  are  through! 

— Selected. 


Charles  Kingsley  and  His  Pets. — 
To  write  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  not  men- 
tion his  pets  would  be  to  deprive  young 
folks  of  someting  very  delightful,  writes 
Harriet  Malone  Hobson  in  Baptist  Boys 
and  Girls. 

Kingsley  loved  every  living  thing  with 
all  the  big,  generous  heart  of  him,  and  as  a 
natural  result  every  living  thing  loved  him 
— his  cats,  dogs  and  horses  giving  him  a 
devotion  that  was  almost  human. 

His  riding  horse  followed  him  about  like 
a  tame  tabby  cat,  and  the  far-famed  dogs 
of  Eversley  Rectory — Dandy,  Sweep  and 
Victor — moped  and  grieved  during  his 
absences  until  it  was  frequently  feared  that 
they  would  die. 

Dandy  was  a  terrier,  "long,  low,  with 
short,  crooked  legs,  big  paws,  a  broad  head 
with  plenty  of  room  for  his  brain,  and  soft 
brown  eyes  that  expressed  every  thought 
in  his  heart  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  the  gift 
of  speech,  the  only  human  attribute  denied 
him,"  writes  Rose  Kingsley,  in  an  article 
about  her  father's  dogs.  Dandy  was  his 
learned  master's  shadow,  and  made  it  his 
special  duty  to  accompany  him  on  his  visits 
among  the  people  of  the  Parish.  Some- 
times Dandy  attended  church,  and  when 
he  did,  "he  behaved  with  his  wonted  dis- 
cretion," says  his  mistress,  "calmly  lying 
down  on  the  top  of  the  high,  old-fashioned 
pulpit  steps,  looking  around  on  the  amused 
congregation  as  much  as  to  say,  '  If  you 
attempt  to  annoy  my  master,  I  am  here  to 


defend  him.'"  Dandy  lived  to  be  thirted! 
years  old,  and  when  he.  died  Kingsley  hin[ 
self  dug  his  grave  and  placed  a  stone  at  ill 
head,  engraved,  "  Fideli  Fideles.  The  faitl  : 
ful  to  the  faithful." 

Sweep  was  another  of  the  Eversley  dogs- 
a  great  black  retriever  noted  in  sever) 
ways.   One  thing  was  his  ability  to  bear  ! 
pet  cat  all  over  the  place  by  grasping  hj 
head  in  his  mouth.   Miss  Puss  and  he  we 
devoted  friends,  and  for  years  she  wou 
very  complacently  allow  him  to  bear  hi 
about  in  this  fashion  to  amuse  guests  ; 
the  rectory. 

Sweep  did  not  like  the  church  bells,  ar 
whenever  they  began  to  chime  he  beg;) 
to  howl,  and  as  he  did  this  while  racing  oySj 
the  lawn  full  speed,  the  musical  announc 
ment  of  service  time  became  also  a  time 
much  unholy  glee  to  the  small  folks  at  til 
rectory. 

Victor  was  another  dearly  loved  pet 
the  great  author.  He  was  a  dachshund  I 
the  royal  breed,  for  he  was  given  to  King 
ley  by  Queen  Victoria  herself  from  her  ow 
kennel.  He  was  "five  inches  high  and  | 
yard  long  when  he  was  grown,"  says  hi 
mistress.  "And  he  acted  like  a  spoiled  chi 
and  ruled  the  house.  He  insisted  on  sleepii 
in  my  bed-room,  and  if  he  was  put  out,  h 
shrieks  roused  the  house.  He  had  veij 
aristocratic  tastes.  No  power  on  earl 
could  make  him  go  down  by  the  back  staiil 
and  if  the  maids  invited  him  to  the  kitche 
he  would  leave  them  to  go  down  their  ow 
way,  and  running  round  by  the  front  stai 
would  meet  them  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Victor  had  not  the  least  objection  to  til 
bells,  but  he  felt  it  right  to  show  his  syr 
pathy  for  his  dear  friend  Sweep,  upon  tl 
principle  that  imitation  is  the  sincere 
flattery.  So  as  soon  as  the  bells  began,  ol 
of  the  house  shot  Victor.    Over  the  lawj 
along  the  garden  paths  and  through  til 
yard  he  followed  Sweep  in  his  agonized  racj 
turning  when  his  friend  turned,  stoppii 
when  he  stopped,  and  adding  shrill  yell 
and  howls  to  the  big  dog's  lamentations."  J 

When  this  little  dog  fell  ill,  the  man  who  I 
even  royalty  loved  to  honor  laid  aside  \\ 
busy  pen,  and  for  two  nights  and  dai 
nursed  the  suffering  little  animal.  Ajj 
when  Victor's  big,  wistful  eyes  closed  fc 
ever,  their  last  glance  was  for  the  kind 
man  whom  he  had  loved  all  his  life  with  i| 
the  devotion  of  his  doggish  heart. 

It  is  good  to  know  these  "little  thing:! 
about  the  great  ones  who  have  given  1 
our  literature.  It  is  even  better  to  read  ai] 
then  make  our  own,  something  that  Chad 
Kingsley  wrote  for  one  of  his  own  childn 
not  so  very  long  before  his  busy  life  endej 
"You  can  find  a  work  to  do,  and  a  not 
work  to  do,  chivalrous  work  to  do — just  I 
chivalrous  work  to  do  now  as  if  you  lived 
any  old  fairyland,  such  as  Spenser  talk 
of  in  his  'Fairy  Queen.'    Now  you  can  I 
as  true  a  knight  errant,  or  lady  errant,  jj 
the  present  century  as  if  you  had  lived  f 
away  in  the  dark  ages  of  violence  and  rapir 
So,  for  your  own  sakes,  if  not  for  Goc 
sake,  keep  alive  in  you  the  sense  of  what 
and  you  know  to  be,  good,  noble  and  bea 
tiful,  and  I  don't  mean  beautiful  in  a: 
but  beautiful  in  morals." — Selected  by  S.S., 
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BE  STILL. 

To-night,  my  soul,  be  still  and  sleep; 
The  storms  are  raging  on  God's  deep — 
God's  deep,  not  thine;  be  still  and  sleep. 

To-night,  my  soul,  be  still  and  sleep; 

God's  hands  shall  still  the  tempest's  sweep — 

God's  hands,  not  thine;  be  still  and  sleep. 

To-night,  my  soul,  be  still  and  sleep; 

God's  love  is  strong  while  night  hours  creep — 

God's  love,  not  thine;  be  still  and  sleep. 

To-night,  my  soul,  be  still  and  sleep; 

God's  heaven  will  comfort  those  who  weep — 

God's  heaven,  not  thine;  be  still  and  sleep. 

W.  R.  N.,  in  Wheaton  College  Bulletin. 


Friendly  News. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for  1913  occurs 
as  late  in  the  month  as  is  possible  under  the  rule 
which  governs  its  gathering — the  third  Second-day 
in  Fourth  Month.  The  date  this  year  will  be  the 
21st.  The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  is  held 
on  Seventh-day,  the  19th,  both  meetings  convening 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Representative  Meeting  on  Sixth-day 
of  last  week,  had  before  it  several  interesting  sub- 
jects. A  memorial  for  John  H.  Dillingham,  late 
editor  of  The  Friend,  prepared  by  Western  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting,  and  approved  by  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting,  having  been  examined 
by  a  Committee  was  approved  without  change,  and 
directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  which  had  prepared  and  circu- 
lated the  appeal  to  publishers  and  editors,  recently 
printed  in  our  columns,  presented  a  written  report, 
quoting  from  a  few  notices  of  the  document  which 
had  appeared  in  different  periodicals  and  from  the 
private  letter  of  an  editor. 

An  appropriation  of  $200  to  aid  in  repairing  the 
Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Sugar  Grove,  near 
Plainficld,  Ind.,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Charleston  Fund,  was  granted. 

The  Committee  on  the  subject  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment made  an  interesting  report.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  had  recently  visited  Harris- 
burg,  our  State  Capitol,  when  a  satisfactory  hear- 
ing was  had  before  a  legislative  committee  in  support 
of  a  proposed  bill  on  that  subject.  T.  Raeburn 
White,  attorney,  of  this  city,  kindly  accompanied 
the  delegation  and  rendered  valuable  assistance 
in  presenting  the  legal  aspects  of  the  subject. 

An  address  to  President  Wilson  and  his  cabinet 
was  adopted,  and  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  George  M. 
Warner  and  Wm.  B.  Harvey  were  appointed  to  go 
to  Washington  and  present  it. 

Proposed  Improvements  to  Arch  Street  Meet- 
ing-house Property. 

Friends  will  recall  that  about  a  year  ago  a  plan 
was  submitted  proposing  to  furnish  enlarged  accom- 
modations for  the  Book  Store,  as  well  as  to  provide 
greater  boarding  facilities  for  Friends  attending 
the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  and 
for  transient  guests  through  the  year. 

It  has  now  been  decided  to  erect  a  building  at 
302-4  Arch  Street,  instead  of  on  the  Fourth  Street 
site.  Many  of  our  members  deem  this  a  more  availa- 
ble location  than  the  one  previously  proposed,  and 
this  plan  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  three  City 
Monthly  meetings  who  have  authorized  us  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work. 

The  new  building  will  have  a  frontage  of  about 
thirty-eight  feet  on  Arch  Street,  running  back 
possibly  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  and  four 
stories  high,  containing  lodging  rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Friends  coming  to  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  at  other  times,  increased  accommodations  for 
the  Friends'  Book  Store,  "The  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America,"  and  the  office  of  The  Friend, 
also  Committee  Rooms.  A  reading  and  writing- 
room  will  be  provided  for  the  use  of  visiting  Friends, 
large  fire-proof  vault,  also  quarters  for  caretaker 
and  family. 

A  meeting  to  explain  the  plan  outlined  above 
will  be  held  at  the  Meeting-house,  Fourth  and  Arch 


Streets,  on  Fourth-day,  Fourth  Month  2nd,  1913, 
at  3.30  o'clock,  to  which  a  cordial  invitation  to 
Friends  generally  is  hereby  extended. 

This  improvement  will  benefit  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  large,  and  we  believe  our  members  have  a 
warm  attachment  and  veneration  for  the  Meeting- 
house property  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  which 
has  been  the  home  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  over 
one  hundred  years,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
be  for  as  many  years  to  come.  This  property 
should  be  preserved  intact,  and  both  our  younger 
and  older  members  should  more  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  responsibility  of  such  a  substantial  legacy 
left  to  the  Society  by  William  Pcnn.  Let  each  mem- 
ber do  what  he  or  she  can  to  increase  and  improve 
the  facilities  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  this  point. 

C.  Virginia  Sellew,       William  T.  Elkinton, 
Anna  P.  Sharpless,        Albert  H.  Votaw, 
Eleanor  R.  Elkinton,    Howard  E.  Yarnall, 
Ann  W.  Fry,  George  S.  Hutton, 

Frances  B.  McCollin,  George  Vaux, 
Mary  M.  Vaux,  Joel  Cadbury, 

Anna  Shinn  Maier, 

Committee. 


Westtown  Notes. 

With  the  advent  of  Spring  weather,  the  impulse 
to  be  out-of-doors  more  and  more  prevails;  tennis 
courts  have  been  rolled,  and  there  has  been  some 
practise  in  baseball;  the  last  game  of  soccer  foot- 
ball for  the  season  has  been  played,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  basket-ball,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
engagements  with  outside  teams. 

The  season  for  another  sort  of  activity  has  also 
closed;  the  last  lecture  for  the  term  was  given  sec- 
ond-day evening  the  17th,  by  Dr.  Ernest  Holmes, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 
His  theme  was  "Temperance,"  and  the  subject 
was  treated  from  a  psychological  standpoint ;  though 
a  very  scholarly  discourse,  yet  it  was  so  rendered 
that  our  young  pupils  could  readily  understand  his 
remarkably  clear  presentation  of  the  subject. 

Seventh-day  22nd  inst.  was  planned  by  the 
pupils  as  a  general  home-going  for  a  week  end  visit ; 
that  course  being  deemed  unwise  for  reasons  pre- 
viously given,  First-day,  23rd  inst.  had  a  special 
programme  made  for  it  with  the  thought  of  making 
possible  a  thorough  relaxation. 

Breakfast  was  half  an  hour  later  than  usual, 
both  study  and  Scripture  recitation  periods  were 
omitted;  no  "Quiet  hour"  was  required  in  the  after- 
noon, though  a  good  many  pupils  indulged  in  naps. 
The  day  was  fine  and  a  number  of  walking  excur- 
sions were  planned  and  executed.  Naturally  there 
was  a  happy  group  which  assembled  at  the  supper 
table,  some  of  them  a  little  late  because  distances 
had  not  been  definitely  measured. 

Invitations  for  Visitors'  Day  are  being  sent  out 
— that  event  will  occur  this  year  Fourth  Month  4th, 
when  we  shall  hope  for  many  friends  of  the  School, 
when  they  may  inspect  the  regular  routine  work. 

On  First-day  evening,  23rd  inst.,  two  of  our 
former  teachers  favored  us  by  speaking  in  the  even- 
ing collections.  Ruby  Davis  spoke  to  the  girls  on 
"Opportunity,  Get  the  Best."  Egbert  S.  Cary  gave 
the  boys  an  impressive  talk  on  the  development  of 
the  brain  and  its  influence  on  habits. 


Correspondence. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Second  Month  22,  1913. 
Dear  Edwin  P.  Sellew: — 

Enclosed  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
was  sent  out  to  the  families  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting  with  the  books  of  Discipline. 

I  have  copied  also  the  introductory  paragraphs 
of  our  Discipline  which  (to  my  mind)  will  bear 
repetition  to  our  members. 

Eighth  Month,  1910. 
To  the  Members  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting, 
New  Jersey: — 

Dear  Friends: — Our  Monthly  Meeting  has  re- 
ferred to  the  Overseers  the  duty  of  distributing 
among  the  families  of  its  members  copies  of  the  new 
Discipline,  adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the 
Fourth  Month,  last. 

It  is  our  affectionate  desire  that  every  one  of  us, 
on  the  receipt  of  this  important  declaration  of  our 


religious  principles,  may  not  receive  it  lightly,  nor. 
put  it  aside  upon  our  shelves  until  it  has  had  our 
close  attention. 

Let  every  one  of  us  who  has  arrived  at  years  of 
understanding  feel  it  to  be  our  religious  duty  to 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  compare  our  own  present  thoughts,  opinions 
and  our  daily  actions  with  the  loving  advices  it 
contains,  and  feel  for  ourselves  that  they  are  truly 
consonant  with  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 

And  that  those  of  us  who  have  children  may  be 
concerned  to  call  to  their  attention  the  truth  and 
importance  of  such  of  the  matters  as  are  suited  to 
their  age. 

We  are,  with  love, 

Your  friends, 

The  Ovkrseehk. 

The  Love,  Power  and  Peaceable  Spirit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  being  the  alone  true  authority  of 
all  our  meetings,  it  is  the  fervent  concern  of  this 
meeting  that  they  may  be  held  under  the  sense  and 
influence  of  that  holy  unction. — 1795. 

By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  without 
us,  He  has  reconciled  us  to  God,  even  while  we  wen- 
yet  sinners;  that  is,  He  offers  reconciliation  to  us, 
and  puts  us  into  a  capacity  to  be  reconciled:  and 
we,  truly  repenting  and  believing,  are,  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  justified  from  the  imputation  of 
sins  and  transgressions  that  are  past,  as  though  they 
had  never  been  committed;  and  by  the  mighty  work 
of  Christ  within  us,  the  power,  nature  and  habits 
of  sin  are  overcome;  that  as  sin  once  reigned  unto 
death,  even  so  now  grace  rcigneth  through  righteous- 
ness unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — 
1834. 

No  book  of  Discipline  or  rules  of  living  can  take 
the  place  of  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  authority 
as  also  of  all  goodness.  We  reaffirm  our  belief  in 
his  immediate  guidance  and  in  the  truth  that  all 
obedient  hearts  have  access  to  Him  through  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son,  wdio  is  the  revelation  of  the  undying 
love  of  the  Father  and  whose  sacrifice  of  Himself 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins;  who  lived,  died  and 
rose  again  for  our  salvation.  Through  Him  only 
can  we  have  eternal  life,  "for  neither  is  there  any 
other  name  under  Heaven  that  is  given  among  men, 
wherein  we  must  be  saved."  We  believe  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  for  our  instruction,  reproof 
and  comfort,  and  for  our  guidance  in  the  will  of 
our  Heavenly  Father;  and  that  only  in  doing  his 
will  shall  our  faith  in  Christ  be  counted  to  us  for 
righteousness. — 1910. 


Gathered  Notes. 

"The  world  to-day  cares  not  for  the  teachings 
of  the  Gospel  and  scorns  self-denial  as  something 
ridiculous,  almost  insane.  Men  must  be  amused, 
but  still  not  be  instructed;  they  have  much  learning 
but  little  wisdom;  much  pleasure  but  no  joy  or  peace. 
For  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  one  of  unbridled  curi- 
osity that  must  see  everything  and  must  hear 
everything. 

"Every  cup  of  pleasure  must  be  drained  to  its 
dregs;  every  comfort,  every  luxury  must  be  procured 
at  any  cost.  Woe  to  the  Catholic  who  follows  such 
maxims,  for  if  Christian  means  anything,  it  means  a 
follower  of  Christ,  and  Christ  is  a  crucified  God,  and 
we  can  follow  Him  only  by  taking  up  our  cross  daily. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  compromise  between 
Christ  and  the  world.  We  are  free  to  choose  one 
or  the  other,  but  on  our  choice  an  eternity  depends. 
Be  spiritually  earnest.  Make  sure  of  your  own 
election.  There  are  many  things  that  we  are  better 
for  not  having  seen,  for  not  having  heard.  Then- 
arc  many  things  that  we  can,  without  detriment  to 
our  health  or  our  work,  deny  ourselves.  Then- 
are  many  pleasures  that  we  need  not  experience. 
There  are  many  prayers  and  devotions  not  com- 
manded under  the  rigor  of  the  law  that  yet  are  very 
dear  to  Jesus.  To  enter  in  by  the  narrow  gate  we 
will  give  up  many  things  that  are  lawful  and  do 
many  good  works  that  are  not  commanded." — 
Joseph  M.  O'Haka,  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  of  the 
Cathedral,  as  quoted  in  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  vital  and  central 
to  the  work  of  the  church.  Nothing  else  avails. 
Apart  from  Him  wisdom  becomes  folly,  and  strength 
weakness.  The  church  is  called  to  be  a  "spiritual 
house"  and  a  holy  priesthood.  Only  spiritual  people 
can  be  its  living  stones,  and  only  the  Spirit-filled  its 
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priests.  Scholarship  is  blind  to  spiritual  truth  till 
He  reveals.  Worship  is  idolatry  till  He  inspires. 
Preaching  is  powerless  if  it  be  not  a  demonstration 
of  his  power.  Prayer  is  vain  unless  He  energizes. 
Human  resources  of  learning  and  organization, 
wealth  and  enthusiasm,  reform  and  philosophy,  are 
worse  than  useless  if  there  be  no  Holy  Ghost  in 
them.  The  church  always  fails  at  the  point  of 
self-confidence.  When  the  church  is  run  on  the 
same  lines  as  a  circus,  there  may  be  crowds  but  there 
is  no  Shekinah.  That  is  why  prayer  is  the  test  of 
faith  and  the  secret  of  power.  The  Spirit  of  God 
travails  in  the  prayer-life  of  the  soul,  Miracles 
are  the  direct  work  of  his  power,  and  without 
miracle  the  church  cannot  live.  The  carnal  can 
argue,  but  it  is  the  Spirit  that  convicts.  Education 
can  civilize,  but  it  is  being  born  of  the  Spirit  that 
saves.  The  energy  of  the  flesh  can  run  bazaars, 
organize  amusements,  and  raise  millions;  but  it  is 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  makes  a  temple 
of  the  Living  God.  The  root  trouble  of  the  present 
distress  is  that  the  church  has  more  faith  in  the  world 
and  the  flesh  than  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  things 
will  get  no  better  till  we  get  back  to  his  realized 
presence  and  power.  The  "breath  of  the  four 
winds"  would  turn  death  into  life  and  dry  bones 
into  mighty  armies,  but  it  only  comes  by  prayer. — 
S.  Chadwick,  in  Joyful  News. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — President  Wilson  has  called 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  assemble  Fourth 
Month  7th,  to  take  into  consideration  a  revision 
of  the  tariff. 

It  is  stated  that  Wisconsin  will  soon  find  its 
areas  of  peat  marshes  an  important  source  of  fuel. 
Estimates  indicate  that  these  marshes  may  in  the 
next  half  century  yield  a  cash  return  from  $600  to 
$4,800  au  acre.  About  seven  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State,  comprising  nearly  3,000,000  acres, 
is  marshy.  The  investigation  shows  that  this  land 
may  be  used  for  three  purposes.  It  can  be  drained 
and  used  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  it  can 
be  held  until  such  time  as  economic  conditions  will 
permit  the  marketing  of  2,250,000,000  tons  of  fin- 
ished peat,  or  the  land  may  be  submerged  and  used 
as  reservoirs  for  the  regulation  of  stream  flow.  If 
the  peat  in  the  marshes  is  to  be  used  for  fuel,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  an  acre  of  peat  one  foot  thick 
will  produce  200  tons  of  peat  fuel. 

The  Wilson  cold  storage  bill  has  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg.  Limits  on  the 
storage  of  food  are  placed  as  follows:  Beef,  four 
months;  pork,  six  months;  sheep,  six  months;  lamb, 
six  months;  veal,  three  months;  dressed  fowl, 
drawn,  five  months;  dressed  fowl,  undrawn,  six 
months;  eggs,  eight  months;  butter,  eight  months; 
fish,  nine  months.  The  bill  requires  every  storage 
warehouse  to  have  a  certificate  from  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  after  inspection.  Unsani- 
tary buildings  are  to  be  closed.  Reports  of  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  food  in  storage  must  be 
made  twice  a  year.  All  food  placed  in  storage  must 
be  marked  with  the  date  and  also  the  date  when 
withdrawn.  No  food  shall  be  sold  without  bearing 
notice  that  it  is  "wholesome  cold  storage  food." 

After  a  long  debate  in  the  New  Jersey  House  of 
Representatives,  a  bill  permitting  the  playing  of 
baseball  on  the  First-day  of  the  week  was  defeated 
on  the  18th  inst. 

A  late  despatch  from  Boston  says,  "Posters  de- 
picting robberies,  murder,  suicide  and  other  scenes 
of  crime,  or  violence,  must  be  removed  from  the 
entrance  to  motion  picture  houses  in  this  city,  by 
an  edict  just  issued  by  Mayor  Fitzgerald.  The 
Mayor  declares  that  the  minds  of  the  passersby, 
particularly  children,  are  unduly  excited  by  the 
pictures." 

There  are  15,154,158  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  proper,  according  to  the  1913  edi- 
tion of  the  official  Catholic  directory,  and  a  total 
of  23,329,047  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  flag;  there  are  7,131,989  in  the  Philippines, 
999,350  in  Porto  Rico,  11,510  in  Alaska,  42,108  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  900  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

A  despatch  of  the  19th  from  Juneau,  Alaska, 
says:  "The  Senate  yesterday  passed  the  House 
Bill  granting  votes  to  women.  This  is  the  first  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  There  was  not  a  dissent- 
ing vote  in  either  House.  The  bill  exempts  women 
from  jury  duty." 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  7th  inst.,  a  strong  effort 
will  be  made  at  Harrisburg  by  women  suffragists 
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to  obtain  the  favorable  action  of  the  Legislature 
towards  getting  the  ballot  for  women. 

A  despatch  of  the  20th  says:  "Warning  farmers 
in  Central  New  Jersey,  the  greatest  potato-growing 
section  of  the  Middle  States,  that  they  must  use 
every  precaution  if  they  hope  to  keep  the  potato 
blight,  or  'black  wart,'  out  of  their  fields  in  the 
next  few  years,  Prof.  Alva  Agee,  of  the  State  Ex- 
perimental Station,  has  advised  them  to  treat  all 
seed  potatoes  with  formalin  this  year  before  plant- 
ing. New  Jersey  farmers,  he  says,  are  not  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  the  menace  of  the  plague.  They 
read  of  its  ravages  abroad  and  in  some  sections  of 
this  country  and  fail  to  see  in  the  situation  the 
grave  danger  of  a  spread  of  the  disease  into  their 
own  districts.  So  important  to  the  farming  industry 
does  he  consider  the  fight  against  the  blight  that 
he  believes  a  State  law  should  be  passed  requiring 
that  all  seed  potatoes  used  in  this  State  be  first 
treated  with  the  formalin  solution  in  order  to  kill 
any  bacteria  of  the  blight  likely  to  be  lurking  in 
the  seed." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  21st  says: 
"Sixty  persons,  probably  more,  were  killed,  scores 
injured  and  property  damaged  to  the  extent  of 
millions  in  the  second  devastating  wind  and  rain 
storm  which  has  swept  the  Central,  Southern  and 
Middle  Western  States  in  a  week,  according  to 
scattered  reports  received  here  to-night.  The  wind, 
which  attained  a  velocity  of  seventy-five  miles 
an  hour  in  some  of  the  storm  districts,  wiped  out 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  isolating  whole 
communities,  and  from  these  accurate  reports  are 
lacking.  Officials  here  fear  that  the  number  of  dead 
will  be  increased,  and  as  accumulating  reports 
increase  the  property  damage,  it  is  believed  that 
this  will  reach  $10,000,000.  The  storm  centered 
in  northern  Mississippi,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  west- 
ern Tennessee,  southeastern  Kentucky,  eastern 
Arkansas  and  southern  Missouri,  where  the  heaviest 
damage  was  done.  The  storm  also  was  felt  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  where  property  suffered  heavy  dam- 
age." 

It  is  stated  that  the  third  National  Drainage 
Congress  is  to  meet  in  St.  Louis  on  the  10th,  11th 
and  12th  of  the  Fourth  Month.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  to  have  Congress  take  immediate 
action  to  create  a  National  Drainage  Commission, 
with  ample  powers  and  funds  immediately  available 
to  evolve  and  put  into  effect  a  comprehensive 
national  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  public  wel- 
fare by  the  drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  75,000,- 
000  acres  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  and  their 
utilization  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  protec- 
tion, by  drainage  and  reclamation,  of  the  public 
health,  which  is  constantly  menaced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  these  swamps.  The  protection,  by  levee 
construction  and  other  means,  of  the  people  and 
their  lives,  homes  and  lands  from  floods,  storms 
and  tides. 

The  demand  for  farm  machinery  and  implements 
is  said  to  be  beyond  all  precedent.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  use  of  machines  is  practicable  on  even  the 
smaller  areas  of  land.  Minneapolis  is  a  vantage 
point  for  the  shipment  of  all  these  things..  Great 
concerns  like  the  International  Harvester  Company 
are  having  all  they  can  do. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  from  London  that  since 
the  oil  engine  for  propelling  large  vessels  was  de- 
vised, great  progress  has  been  made,  and  at  the 
present  time  more  than  fifty  motor  ships  of  over 
1000  tons  carrying  capacity  are  afloat  or  in  course 
of  construction.  Of  these  vessels  at  least  one-half 
have  a  tonnage  exceeding  3000  tons,  while  oil  en- 
gines range  in  size  up  to  3500  horsepower. 

A  method  of  trapping  mosquitoes  is  reported 
from  India  and  said  to  be  quite  effectual.  A  box 
about  18  by  9  by  12  inches,  lined  with  dark-green 
paper,  is  placed  on  the  veranda  of  the  house  at 
night  with  the  cover  off.  When  daylight  breaks 
the  mosquitoes  seek  some  shady,  secluded  place. 
This  box  with  its  dark-green  lining,  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  shaded  place  among  foliage,  and  the 
mosquitoes  fly  into  it.  About  8.30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  cover  of  the  box  is  carefully  put  on, 
and  then  a  couple  ounces  of  benzine  is  put  in  the 
box.  The  benzine  kills  every  mosquito  inside 
within  half  an  hour. 

On  the  18th  inst.  King  George  of  Greece,  was 
assassinated  by  a  Greek,  who  was  immediately 
arrested.  This  event  occurred  in  the  streets  of 
Salonika.  His  death  is  regarded  as  a  great  calamity 
for  the  Balkan  League  and  for  Europe.  The  Crown 
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Prince  Constantine  has  been  acclaimed  King  I 
Greece  in  succession  to  his  father.  Premier  Vefl 
zelos,  of  Greece,  has  sent  the  following  cablegram  tt 
the  New  York  Times:  "Our  well-beloved  King  \» 
been  assassinated  by  an  unbalanced  person  who» 
able  to  give  no  reason  for  his  horrible  crime.  TH 
sorrow  of  the  people  over  the  loss  of  a  soverei  u 
as  great  in  wisdom  as  in  patriotism  is  indescribab  j 
but  the  entire  nation  has  absolute  confidence  I 
King  Constantine,  worthy  son  of  King  George,  a  t 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  countnfl 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  young  Friend  as  general  helper 
small  Friend's  family  in  Germantown. 

Address  "C.  L." 

Office  of  The  Feiend 


Wanted. — By  a  Philadelphia  Friend,  a  youH 
woman  Friend  as  confidential  secretary.  Stfl 
ographer  preferred.    Address,  "G," 

Care  The  Friend. If 

A  Friend  wishes  a  position  as  housekeeper  II 
companion. 

Address  Box  116, 

Moylan,  Pal 

Wanted. — By  a  young  woman  Friend,  a  positiffl 
at  a  hotel  at  the  seashore  or  mountains  for  the  sun 
mer  months.    Address,  "A," 

Care  of  "The  Friend  ! 


Wanted. — A  young  Friend  to  take  care  oft 
Mission  Building  in  central  part  of  Philadelph  j| 
Address  by  letter  only. 

C.  B.  Shoemaker, 

603  Harrison  Building,  Ci  l 

Married  Friend  wishes  position  on  farm  as  po  II 
tryman  and  assistant  to  owner ;  capable. 
Address  W.  E.  S., 

1010  W.  Main  St.,  Norristown,  Pa.  J 

Meeting  at  Llanerch. — Under  authority  oil 
committee  appointed  by  Concord  Quarterly  Me  I 
ing,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will  be  held  I 
Paiste  Hall,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  on  First-day  af terno< I 
Fourth  Month  6th,  at  3  o'clock.  All  interested  :I 
invited. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spri ; 
Term  begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  j 
1913.  The  School  Year  1913-14  begins  on  Nii|| 
Month  9,  1913. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  to  enter  children  1 
either  of  these  terms  should  make  application  ea '} 
to 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Acting  Principal  s 
Westtown,  3 1 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Stre  I 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recenl 
been  added  to  the  Library: — 

Baldwin — Sampo. 

Batten — Social  Task  of  Christianity. 
Brigham — William  Tyler  Genealogy. 
Edwards — Markenand,  Its  People. 
Longfellow — Children's  Own  Longfellow. 
Matthews — Gateways  to  Literature. 
Williams — Guardians  of  the  Columbia. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 
Librarian 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Third  Moi 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 


30th  to  Fourth  Month  5th)  :— 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Th 

Month  30th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Th 

Month  31st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Foui 

Month  1st,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Fourth  Month  1 
at  8  p.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Fourth  Month  2i 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fou 

Month  2nd,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-d. 

Fourth  Month  2nd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Goshen,   at  Malvern,   Pa.,   Fifth-day,  Fou 

Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 
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Thomas  Hodgkin. 

The  death  of  Thomas  Hodgkin  was  noted 
riefly  in  our  news  items  two  weeks  ago. 
ome  summary  of  the  appreciations  of  his 
fe  and  services,  since  at  hand,  will  be  of 
iterest  to  the  readers  of  The  Friend. 
iter  the  death  of  Prof.  Freeman  it  was  cus- 
Dmary  in  well-informed  circles  to  put  Thos. 
lodgkin's  name  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  the 
reat  living  historians  of  the  nineteenth 
entury.  Writing  of  his  achievements  in 
his  line,  the  editor  of  the  London  Friend 
ays:  "And  first,  he  was  scholar  and  histo- 
ian.  .  .  No  one  can  read  his  great 
took  on  '  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,'  or  the 
mailer  volumes  which  accompanied  it,  or 
ollowed  it,  and  certainly  no  one  can  read 
lis  various  lectures  and  addresses  without 
inding  the  historian  who  was  also  the  seer, 
vithout  feeling  that  the  craftsman  was 
argely  lost  in  the  prophet.  Dr.  Hodgkin 
vas  not  a  curious  student  of  dead  empires, 
io  much  as  a  reader  of  character,  a  student 
)f  tendency,  an  observer  who  from  his  high 
ower  traced  out  the  far-off  and  dim  out- 
ines  of  kingdoms  past  and  kingdoms  yet  to 
:ome." 

The  same  writer,  after  referring  to  Thomas 
^odgkin's  devotion  to  human  freedom  in 
ts  largest  bearings,  proceeds  as  follows: 
Lastly  and  above  all  and  in  all,  Dr. 
•lodgkin  believed  in  the  mighty  and  ener- 
;izing  power  of  the  Christian  faith.  His 
Quakerism,  although  at  first  an  accident  of 
>irth,  became  a  matter  of  profound  con- 
iction.  He  stands  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
nd  enduring  examples  of  nineteenth  cen- 
ury  Quakerism,   emancipated,  adaptive, 


in  one  of  his  essays,  the  three  fundamentals 
of  his  own  belief.  The  first  was  that  man,  as 
far  as  we  know,  is  a  being  unique  in  the 
universe;  the  second  proposition  was  that 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  is  unique  among 
the  sons  of  men;  and  the  third  was  that  the 
spirit  of  the  risen  Christ  still  dwells  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men.  'It  is  not,' 
he  added,  'merely  certain  historical  facts 
which  occurred  under  the  sway  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  Caesar  that  we  as  Christians 
believe;  it  is  a  living  and  abiding  Spiritual 
presence  in  the  world  to  which  we  bear  wit- 
ness.' "  Living  as  Thomas  Hodgkin  did 
upon  this  high  plane  he  became  not  only 
an  eminent  "citizen  of  the  world"  but  a 
most  valuable  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Further  testimony  to  this  fact 
is  borne  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
contribution  by  a  London  Friend: 

More  than  anywhere  else  shall  we  miss  his  wise 
counsel  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.  Apart  from  the  inexpressible  charm  of 
manner  and  voice,  he  had  the  gift,  as  had  also  the 
late  John  Stephenson  Rowntree,  of  coloring  the 
consideration  of  a  subject  with  historical  and  anti- 
quarian touches,  whenever  opportunity  allowed. 
And,  above  all,  in  a  way  that  often  recalled  James 
Hack  Tuke,  he  possessed  what  can  only  be  described 
by  the  good  old  Quaker  word  "weight."  Often, 
without  appearing  in  any  degree  to  interfere  or 
dictate,  by  a  few  wise  sentences,  he  could  turn  the 
course  of  discussion  to  the  manifest  benefit  of  a 
Meeting  and  the  relief  of  its  Clerk. 

Two  Friendly  interests  have  especially  appealed 
to  him  during  the  last  few  years.  The  circumstances 
of  Friends  in  isolated  positions  in  Australasia  long 
rested  with  him,  and  he  would  have  visited  these 
Colonies  earlier  than  he  did  had  a  favorable  oppor 
tunity  arisen.  The  visit  itself,  shared  with  other 
members  of  his  family,  has  had  an  influence  that 
will  remain  through  the  lifetime  of  many  and  far 
beyond;  whilst,  since  his  return,  he  has  untiringly 
devoted  himself  to  Australasian  interests,  and  given 
generous  financial  aid. 

From  the  moment  when,  on  his  arrival  at  Man- 
chester in  Fifth  Month  last  ,  the  information  reached 
him  that  Swarthmoor  Hall  was  at  last  likely  to  come 
into  the  market,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  a  pur- 
chase must  be  effected,  and  putting  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  looked  not  back  until  it  was  accomplished 
Not  only  as  Friend  but  as  historian  he  desirec 
to  preserve  this  fine  old  manorial  building  from  fur- 
ther decay  and  final  destruction.  At  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  last  week,  our  thoughts  were  first 
directed  to  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  and  later  on 
the  completion  of  the  Swarthmoor  purchase  wa: 
reported. 

The  "weight"  of  our  Friend  in  Society 


atholic.    .    .    In  his  book  entitled,  'The 

rial  of  Our  Faith,'  Dr.  Hodgkin  sets  out,  I  matters  was  evidently  most  manifest  in 


is  service  in  the  vocal  ministry.    On  this 
ubject  we  are  glad  to  quote  the  following: 

As  a  preacher,  he  combined  such  qualifications 
is  made  him  without  an  equal  in  the  Society  of  his 
own  time.  With  all  his  breadth  of  view  and  critical 
faculty,  he  held  firmly  to  old  foundation  truths. 
His  reverent  handling  of  Scripture,  aided  by  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Creek,  made  his 

xpositions  extremely  valuable  and  lucid.  His  lan- 
guage was  simple  and  effective,  flowing  without 

ffort  in  easy  yet  well-balanced  sentences,  with  the 
scholarly  touch  here  and  there  evidenced  by  the 
ready  use  of  a  classical  or  medieval  Latin  phrase, 
or  a  reference  to  the  Greek  words  of  a  Pauline  pas- 
sage. 

Simplicity  of  faith,  profound  scholarship 
and  evident  strength  of  characler  were 
combined  to  realize  the  ideal  Friend  to  a 
degree  that  carries  us  back  in  memory  to 
William  Penn's  tribute  to  George  Fox.  The 
Gospel  experience  that  made  them  both 
'no  man's  copy"  was  expressed  at  the  fun- 
eral by  his  brother  Jonathan  B.  Hodgkin. 
It  is  reported  as  follows  in  the  paper  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken : 

Jonathan  B.  Hodgkin  spoke  of  the  sense  of  thank- 
fulness, which  he  longed  that  all  might  share,  "not 
only  for  what  our  loved  one  has  been  to  us,  but  for 
what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  to  him.  Perhaps 
there  is  hardly  any  thought  which  comes  more 
closely  home  to  one  than  that  of  thankfulness  for 
the  wonderful  simplicity  of  his  own  personal  faith. 
Many  a  one,  gifted  in  various  ways,  has  sought  after 
that  simplicity  and  not  known  where  to  find  it. 
With  all  the  breadth  of  his  outlook  and  the  large- 
heartedness  of  his  sympathy,  all  his  readiness  to 
welcome  light,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  there 
was  always,  at  the  bottom,  the  reality  of  a  wonder- 
fully childlike  faith  which  is  far  from  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  truest  and  deepest  reason.  And  so 
to  him  our  Father  in  Heaven  was  a  real  Father- 
no  shadowy  figment  of  the  imagination.    All  the 
more  real  because  he  knew,  more  than  most  men, 
what  true  fatherhood  means,  in  his  relation  to  his 
own  father,  and  in  relation  to  his  own  children,  and 
therefore  tho  infinite  blessing  of  the  fatherhood  of 
our  God  in  Heaven  meant  much  to  him  and  much 
to  us  through  him.    He  accepted  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour,  as  a  personal  friend 
in  a  way  which  many  with  lesser  gifts  than  he  had 
might  well  have  desired,  and  that  friendship  with 
his  Saviour  was  one  cause  of  the  brightness  of  his 
face  and  the  youth  of  his  heart  to  the  very  end. 
\nd  the  guidance  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  was  no  in^re 
fancy  of  the  imagination  to  him.   In  his  daily  life, 
his  home  life,  his  business  life,  his  literary  life,  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  meant  much  to  him.  and 
I  am  sure  the  longing  of  his  heart  to-day  would  be. 
if  he  could  speak  to  us.  that  others  might  come  into 
this  same  simplicity  of  faith,  this  true  trust  in  God's 
fatherly  love,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  redeeming 
grace,  and  in  the  all-sufficient  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  everyone,  whatever  the  difficulties  and 
perplexities  of  life."  H-  B- 
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THE  GIVER  OP  ALL  GOOD. 

0  give  thanks  to  Him  who  made 
Morning  light  and  evening  shade; 
Source  and  giver  of  all  good, 
Nightly  sleep  and  daily  food; 
Quickener  of  our  wearied  powers, 
Guard  of  our  unconscious  hours. 

O  give  thanks  to  nature's  King, 
Who  made  every  breathing  thing ; 
His,  our  warm  and  sentient  frame, 
His,  the  mind's  immortal  flame. 
O  how  close  the  ties  that  bind 
Spirits  to  the  eternal  mind! 

O  give  thanks  with  heart  and  lip, 
For  we  are  his  workmanship; 
And  all  creatures  are  his  care: 
Not  a  bird  that  cleaves  the  air 
Falls  unnoticed.    But  who  can 
Speak  the  Father's  love  to  man! 

O  give  thanks  to  Him  who  came 
In  a  mortal,  suffering  frame — 
Temple  of  the  Deity- 
Came,  for  rebel  man  to  die; 
In  the  path  Himself  hath  trod, 
Leading  back  his  saints  to  God. 

— Exchange. 


Notes  From  Panama. 

I. 

Three  days  and  a  half  upon  a  restless, 
indigo  blue  sea,  with  three  hundred  fellow- 
passengers  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  brought  us  to  Colon — 1080  miles 
from  Key  West.  The  weather  was  perfect, 
and  our  companions  very  agreeable. 

We  passed  Cape  Antonio,  Cuba,  about 
2.30  p.  m.  on  the  fifth  inst.,  close  enough  to 
distinguish  residences  and  then  bore  south, 
southeast  over  the  trackless  waters  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  Colon.  Our  steamer  is 
365  feet  long  and  so  rides  quite  steadily  the 
long,  low  swells  that  come  in  from  the 
Atlantic.  We  can  but  contrast  our  lot 
with  those  intrepid  navigators  who  sailed 
these  waters  four  hundred  years  ago.  A 
beautiful  nautilus  has  just  sailed  past  our 
port  bow  with  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
future  as  those  mariners,  whose  caravels 
then  plowed  these  seas.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  how  Columbus  "When,  upon  his 
last  disastrous  voyage,  beat  down  the  coast 
from  Honduras  to  Darien,  seeking  a  strait 
through  the  massive  barrier  that  stayed  his 
farther  progress  to  the  west,  little  dreamed 
that  at  a  point  which  he  passed  in  his  dis- 
heartening search  a  canal  cut  would  one 
day  separate  two  great  continents  and  unite 
two  vast  oceans."  And  how  Vasco  Nunez 
de  Balboa,  a  few  years  later — on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Ninth  Month,  15 13 — stood  upon  a 
summit  of  that  same  barrier,  overlooking 
the  Pacific,  not  far  from  where  the  Culebra 
Cut  now  makes  possible  a  trans-isthmian 
passage. 

Thirteen  years  before,  Balboa,  as  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  had  been  practically 
shipwrecked  upon  Hispanola,  on  the  coast 
of  South  America,  and,  not  taking  very 
kindly  to  agriculture,  he  concealed  himself 
in  a  cask  in  order  to  escape  his  creditors 
and  caused  it  to  be  carried  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  Tierra  Firma,  as  the  sparsely 
settled  province  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien 
was  then  called.  He  presently  appealed 
to  his  Spanish  comrades  in  Hispanola  to 
join  him,  and  they  established  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Antigua  del  Darien — "which  had  the 


distinction  of  being  the  first  Episcopal  See 
upon  the  mainland  and  of  containing  the 
oldest  church  in  the  American  continent." 

Balboa  had  heard  of  a  great  sea  beyond 
the  range  of  mountains  from  the  Indians 
and,  accompanied  by  Pizarro,  he  lost  no 
time  in  investigating  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  penetrating  the 
dense  jungle  and  the  malarial  swamps  for 
forty  miles  tested  severely  the  prowess  of 
even  those  doughty  explorers.  The  next 
year  after  this  important  discovery,  Balboa 
had  the  timbers  for  four  brigantines  carried 
piecemeal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  although  it  cost  the  lives  of  nearly 
2000  Indians.  These  ships  were  put  to- 
gether and  he  was  about  to  sail  down  the 
South  American  coast  when  he  was  arrested 
and  executed,  because  of  the  jealousy  of 
Pedrarias,  the  Governor.  In  1521  a  road 
was  constructed  over  the  route  Balboa  took, 
with  Nombre  de  Dios  for  the  Atlantic  port 
and  Old  Panama  for  that  on  the  Pacific. 
Charles  the  Fifth  in  1 520,  took  great  interest 
in  making  a  possible  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  but  was  discouraged  from  the 
attempt  because  of  the  difficulties  reported 
by  those  entrusted  with  the  survey. 

Peter  Martyr  records  that  the  road  just 
mentioned  was  paved  and  wide  enough  to 
admit  of  two  carts  passing.  Great  difficul- 
ties were  overcome  in  making  this  highway, 
as  swamps  had  to  be  filled  in  and  bridges 
built  over  several  streams  and  great  masses 
of  rock  removed  along  its  mountainous 
section. 

The  Conquest  of  Peru  made  this  route 
of  utmost  value  to  the  Spanish  Crown  as 
the  treasures  from  the  South  were  carried 
across  it.  Yet  the  Spaniards  had  so  em- 
bittered the  natives,  without  subjugating 
them,  the  Darien  region  became  increasingly 
precarious  to  the  traveler,  for  the  Indians 
would  raid  the  Spanish  posts  and  retire  by 
secret  passes  and  trails  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest. 

William  Patterson  and  twelve  hundred 
Scottish  settlers  attempted  to  colonize  this 
inhospitable  region  in  1698,  landing  at 
Caledonia  Bay.  But  the  climate  was  so 
fatal  very  few  survived  to  get  home.  The 
Indians,  however,  welcomed  the  Englishmen 
as  enemies  of  the  Spaniards. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Cortez 
established  a  transcontinental  route  along 
the  course  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  River,  over 
the  divide,  and  down  the  Pacific  slope  to 
Tehuantepec,  and  the  Ead's  ship-railway 
of  modern  days  was  planned  to  follow 
practically  the  same  route. 

Four  centuries  have  thus  passed  since 
the  first  suggestion  was  made  to  connect 
the  two  oceans  by  water  and  it  remained 
for  the  United  States  Government  to  com- 
plete this  work  for  which  the  Spanish  and 
the  French  had  prepared  the  way. 

James  Bryce  says:  "It  is  the  greatest 
liberty  man  has  ever  taken  with  nature. 
.  .  .  In  no  previous  age  could  an  enter- 
prise so  vast  as  this  have  been  carried 
through;  that  is  to  say,  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  time  so  long  and  an  expenditure 
so  prodigious  that  no  rational  government 
would  have  attempted  it.  Pharoah  Necho 
may  have,  as  Herodotus  relates,  dug  a 


canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  by 
labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  : 
jects,   accustomed  to  implicit  obedie 
but  his  ditch  was  probably  a  small 
shallow  one,  and   it  was  through  a  1 
level  of  sand  and  clay  that  it  was  ( 
Here  there  was  a  mountain  to  pierce  ar 
torrent  to  bridle,  and  the  locks  had  to 
vide  for  vessels  a  thousand  feet  long.  N< 
ing  but  the  few  forces  which  scien 
discovery  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
modern   engineer — steam,  electricity, 
plosives  of  high  power,  machinery  cap, 
of  raising  and  setting  in  their  place 
above  another  huge  masses  of  cemei 
would  have  made  the  work  possible." 

With  all  these,  it  might  have  bee 
failure,  as  it  was  under  the  managemen 
the  French  company,  had  not  sanitary 
ditions  been  assured  and  the  right 
found  to  direct  the  whole  colossal  un 
taking.  Everything  had  to  be  learned  f fir. 
experience  and  the  best  provided  forjal 
engaged  in  the  work.  Whether  we  loo  al 
it  from  a  business  or  humanitarian  pin 
of  view,  this  colony  or  army  of  65,000  w»k- 
men — including  the  families  of  the  emplo  lie; 
— and  the  conditions  for  living,  worB 
and  recreation  reflect  high  credit  ilr 
Colonel  Goethals  and  his  staff  of  assisd* 
as  also  upon  Dr.  Gorgas  and  his  mecBl 
staff.  The  houses,  both  for  living  Id 
entertainment,  with  fuel,  light  and  ww, 
have  been  supplied  free.  Wages  are  twe»- 
five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  higher  In 
in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  lip 
decidedly  less.  A  central  Commissary  B 
twenty  branch  stores  with  as  many  xm. 
mess-houses  and  kitchens  along  the  rm 
of  the  Canal  afford  an  ample  food  surly 
A  refrigerator  train  leaves  Cristobal  m 
morning  to  replenish  these  stores.  A  rW- 
ern  hotel  for  500  guests — the  Hotel  TW 
at  Panama — with  twenty  line  hotels  we 
done  a  business  amounting  to  $7,ooc  cc 
annually,  and  been  self-sustaining.  Se'ira 
secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  m 
stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  librae 
provided  for  those  who  will  read.  ItVt 
$35,000  each  to  equip  these  club  houses 
$7,000  a  year  for  maintenance.  Won 
clubs    are   encouraged    and  thirty-s 


church  buildings  stand  on  sites  ownec 
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the  U.  S.  Thus  there  is  contentn 
enthusiasm  and  a  harmonious  social 
munity  spirit,  although  half  of  the  worl< 
leave  the  Canal  Zone  each  year.  A  moi 
vacation  and  six  weeks'  sick  leave, 
full  pay,  and  free  transportation,  witl 
duced  rates  for  the  family  of  the  work: 
contributed  to  their  satisfaction  and 
efficiency  of  their  labor.  As  evidenc}*ol 
the  consideration  shown  the  emplo  as 
"it  has  been  estimated  officially,  wherftt 
Canal  force  was  at  its  maximum,  thai  the 
cost  to  the  commission  of  the  vail 
privileges  and  perquisites  to  emplo  Ms 
not  granted  in  similar  employments  irp 
United  States,  aggregated  over  $2,50<!|fc 
a  year;  and  that  the  average  value  of  the|?(j 
a  married  'gold,'  or  American,  empire 
was  about  $750  a  year;  to  a  bachelor  AiB- 
can  employee  about  $425  a  year;  to  a  ma  ed 
'silver,'  or  alien,  employee  about  %  j-  a 
year,  and  to  a  bachelor  alien  about  |p 
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'ear."  (Jos.  B.  Bishop,  Secretary  of  the 
sthmian  Canal  Commission.)  And  he  add- 
d:  "Surely  if  any  form  of  government  or 
ontrol  was  ever  justified  by  results,  that 
I.  force  in  the  Canal  Zone  for  the  past 
tve  years  has  been.  The  great  end  sought 
/as  the  construction  of  the  Canal  in  the 
hortest  time  at  the  lowest  price,  and  in  the 
est  manner  possible.  Precisely  this  ac- 
omplishment  is  assured.  As  the  work  has 
dvanced,  hostile  criticism,  which  during  the 
arlier  years  was  abundant,  often  reckless 
nd  not  infrequently  mendacious  and  malici- 
us,  has  fallen  gradually  into  total  silence, 
nd  in  its  stead  there  is  a  world-wide  chorus 
f  praise.  Not  a  shadow  of  scandal  hovers 
ver  the  task  as  the  end  approaches,  nor  is 
here  audible  the  faintest  whisper  of  'graft' 
l  connection  with  it." 

J.  E. 

Colon,  Panama  Zone,  Third  Month  8,  1913. 

For  "The  Friend." 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

JOEL  BEAN. 

In  a  recent  article  in  The  Friend  my 
opefulness  with  regard  to  the  Young 
riends'  Movement,  and  the  fresh  life  in 
ur  Society  at  the  present  time  is  expressed. 

At  the  same  time,  in  looking  back  to  the 
Dndition  of  the  Society  a  century  ago,  it 
;ems  to  me  that  its  declension  and  inertness 
ave  been  over-emphasized.  My  memory 
:aches  over  three-fourths  of  that  period, 
id  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  as  I 
member  it  in  my  youth  was  a  strong  and 
eighty  body.  There  were  many  large 
leetings  where  now  the  meeting-houses  are 
osed.  The  Yearly  Meeting  when  1  first 
ttended  it  crowded  the  large  house  at  New- 
art.  Eminent  ministers  and  honored  elders 
lied  the  long  gallery  seats.  Vivid  in  my 
lemory  is  the  reverent  attitude  of  these 
;nerable  men  and  women,  the  worshipful 
aiting,  the  powerful  ministry,  and  the 
)ntriting  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  into 
hich  the  great  assembly  was  baptized, 
lore  beautiful  characters,  more  saintly 
ves,  more  blessed  homes,  have  never  since 
een  found,  than  I  knew  among  the  fathers 
nd  mothers  of  that  day.  Whittier's  poem 
n  "The  Friend's  Burial"  is  a  word  picture 
f  one  among  many  of  whom  it  might  be 
Titten : 

"How  reverent  in  our  midst  she  stood, 
Or  knelt  in  grateful  praise; 
What  grace  of  Christian  womanhood 
Was  in  her  household  ways." 

Our  meetings  and  our  families  were  often 
piritually  refreshed  and  strengthened  by 
iospel  messengers  from  far  and  near. 
Jot  less  could  be  said  of  other  Yearly  Meet- 
igs — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
nd  North  Carolina  in  our  own  country,  and 
f  the  Society  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  was  in  those  years  that  are  often  spoken 
f  as  a  period  when  the  Society  was  at  a 
ery  low  ebb  and  as  contrasting  with  its 
resent  revived  state,  that  pioneer  work  in 
otable  reforms  and  achievements  was 
'rought  by  Friends.  It  was  in  those  years 
hat  John  Woolman's  soul  was  stirred  with 
ympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  with  others 


of  a  like  tender  spirit  was  instrumental  in 
awakening  the  conscience  of  his  generation 
to  the  sin  of  slavery.  The  Tukes  under  a 
deep  sense  of  the  sufferings  of  the  insane, 
initiated  a  more  rational  treatment  of  them, 
by  founding  the  Retreat  at  York,  England,— 
a  beacon  and  an  example  to  be  followed  in 
all  civilized  countries.  Elizabeth  Fry  was 
drawn  to  visit  souls  in  prison  in  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  to  labor  for  prison  reform. 
James  Backhouse  was  led  out  to  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies.  Stephen  Grellet  to  the  courts 
and  kings  of  Europe.  Anointed  ministers 
were  traversing  America  and  the  British 
Isles  in  Gospel  service.  The  Society  in  our 
country  was  extending  its  borders  westward 
from  the  Atlantic  States  to  Ohio  and  Indiana 
and  later  spreading  abroad  over  the  prairies 
of  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  establishing  meet- 
ings wherever  they  settled,  which  continue 
to-day.  Surely  there  was  life  in  the  body 
whose  members  were  so  touched  and  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

It  was  in  those  days  the  Friends'  schools 
were  founded  at  Ackworth,  Westtown, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  New  Garden,  N.  C, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  and  Haverford  and  Bryn 
Mawr  Colleges,  and  other  Friends'  schools 
in  England  and  America.  Our  greatest 
statesman,  John  Bright, — our  greatest  poet, 
John  G.  Whittier,  not  to  mention  many 
other  notable  men  and  women,  were  born 
and  bred  in  that  period.  I  refer  to  these 
activities  and  actors  of  a  past  generation, 
not  to  prove  that  "  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these."  I  do  not  believe  they 
were.  They  were  different.  The  Lord  had 
a  people  sensitive  to  the  moving  of  his 
Spirit,  as  He  raised  up  followers  to  serve 
in  the  uplift  and  advancement  of  their 
race,  and  messengers  to  go  forth  to  distant 
lands, — to  Australia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
India,  Madagascar,  Greenland,  Ireland, 
Norway  and  elsewhere.  -  As  compared  with 
the  present  work  of  the  Society,  and  its 
impress  upon  our  fellowmen, 

"While  knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more." 

does  it  not  become  us  to 

"Let  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well 
May  make  one  music  as  before — but  Vaster." 

The  bewildering  number  of  calls  upon 
our  attention  by  so  many  religious  and 
philanthropic  movements,  the  committees, 
the  flood  of  periodicals,  and  the  untranquil 
atmosphere  of  town  life  are  tending,  we 
fear,  to  rob  us  of  quiet  and  leisure  wherein 
might  be  grown  the  stability  which  char- 
acterized Friends  in  the  past.  To  such  in- 
fluences among  others  we  may  perhaps  at- 
tribute a  feature  in  the  present  tone  of 
our  Society  which  seems  to  us  to  be  note- 
worthy, namely,  some  degree  of  hesitation 
and  indecisiveness.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  another  type  among  us  who  seem  to 
be  too  much  given  up  to  leisure,  comfort, 
and  recreation,  who  seem  disinclined  to 
bestir  themselves  for  the  good  of  others,  or 
who  even  give  pleasure-seeking  the  first 
place. — From  a  Triennial  Report  to  London 
Y.  M.,  igio. 

Habit  is  a  cable;  we  spin  a  thread  of  it 
every  day,  and  at  last  we  cannot  break  it. 


Greater  New  York. 

V. 

IN  SEVERAL  NOTABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 

School  No.  i2o  in  New  York  City  has 
been  rather  widely  heralded  as  an  education- 
al experiment  of  far-reaching  significance 
to  the  general  welfare  of  society.  It  is  a 
boys'  school — has  an  enrollment  of  about 
150,  and  every  pupil  on  the  roll  is  a  failure 
of  some  other  sch(x>l  in  the  New  York  Sys- 
tem. After  parents  and  teachers  and 
principals  "can  do  nothing  with  a  boy,"  he 
is  turned  over  to  Olive  Jones  at  P.  S.  No. 
120.  Olive  Jones  is  the  principal  of  No.  120 
and  her  success  with  the  "failures"  com- 
mitted to  her  has  been  phenomenal.  She 
and  her  ten  able  assistants  are  conducting 
a  pathological  laboratory  with  relations  to 
education  at  large  quite  like  those  of  general 
pathology  to  the  science  of  medicine.  Medi- 
cal students  study  diseases  in  order  to  know 
how  to  prevent  them  or  at  least  how  to  cure 
them.  At  school  No.  120  the  causes  of 
failure  are  disclosed  and  constant  contribu- 
tions are  made  to  preventive  as  well  as  to 
curative  methods  of  teaching. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  famous  Fast- 
end  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  Jewish  Quar- 
ters. At  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion it  was  explained  that  it  would  be  found 
rather  difficult  of  access  without  a  long 
walk.  The  long  walk  from  the  subway 
station  is  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
the  visit.  One  traverses  the  Italian  Quarter 
before  entering  the  Hebrew  Section,  and 
so  has  some  better  appreciation  than  other- 
wise of  the  fact  that  New  York  Gity  is  a 
multiplex  of  a  great  number  of  foreign  cities 
set  down  side  by  side.  The  largest  Jewish 
city  in  the  world,  the  second  largest  Italian, 
the  third  largest  Russian,  and  similar  char- 
acterizations, come  to  have  a  concrete 
meaning  as  blocks  upon  blocks  of  business 
and  residence  buildings  are  seen  by  signs  in 
foreign  languages  or  by  swarms  of  foreigners 
themselves,  to  be  wholly  un-American.  At 
last  a  waving  American  flag  proclaims  a  fc 
school  house.  Externally  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  neglected  bygone.  It  is  an 
old  building,  good  enough  doubtless  in  the 
view  of  some  for  boys  who  have  resisted 
better  opportunities.  Before  our  two  hours' 
visit  had  ended  it  was  plain  that  the  old 
building  was  "good  enough"  for  other  and 
better  reasons.  The  150  children  inside  had 
lost,  or  had  never  acquired  respect  for  lavish 
expenditure  in  equipment.  In  No.  120  the 
emphasis  is'immediatelv  upon  personality — 
the  personality  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and  not 
upon  fine  clothes  or  fine  architecture.  One 
sees  a  motley  array,  with  every  variety  of 
misfit  and  makeshift  in  clothing  and  in 
shoes.  Directly  one  does  not  see  these 
things  at  all.  Clean,  bright,  interesting  faces 
—  many  of  them  enigmas.it  is  true — but 
all  of  them, — practically  all  of  them,  showing 
a  response  to  the  school  life  of  which  they 
dav  bv  dav  find  themselves  more  a  part, 
these  make  a  profound  appeal  to  the  onlooker. 
Is  it  then  true  that  the  multitudes  that  year 
by  year  fill  our  reformatories  and  other  penal 
institutions  are  after  all  our  failures,  failures 
of  parents  and  teachers,  of  society  and  school 
systems?     Can  schools  like  No.  120,  and 
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school  principals  and  teachers  such  as  these 
here,  quietly  pursuing  their  interesting  tasks, 
prevent  this  great  sacrifice?  What  is  the 
secret  of  No.  120?  Is  it  applicable  to  educa- 
tion everywhere?  Can  its  methods  prevent 
the  bulk  of  these  failures?  Whatever  answers 
our  sober  judgment  may  frame  for  such  ques- 
tions one  cannot  hesitate  to  say  "yes"  to  the 
last  of  them  while  under  the  spell  of  Olive 
Jones  and  her  wonderful  school.  The  secret 
of  the  matter  is  of  course  a  secret  of  person- 
ality and  no  single  word  can  disclose  this.  But 
there  are  other  open  secrets  of  which  school 
boards  must  more  and  more  take  notice. 
Think  of  a  teacher  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pupils 
instead  of  to  forty-five  or  sixty  or  one  hundred ! 
Think  of  a  great  variety  of  work  to  suit  every 
varying  gift!  Think  of  such  flexibility  in 
system  that  individual  needs  are  never 
sacrificed!  Think  of  such  an  intimate 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  individual 
child  that  the  teacher's  relationships  become 
parental  and  brotherly!  These  are  all  lines 
along  which  the  future  of  education  must  be 
worked  out. 

Between  School  No.  120  and  the  N.  Y. 
House  of  Refuge  on  Randall's  Island  there 
is  quite  a  gulf  fixed — an  actual  gulf  of  water 
of  course,  but  a  deeper  gulf  of  experience 
with  police  officers  and  juvenile  courts  and 
probation  and  re-arrest  and  conviction!  In 
the  receiving  ward  of  the  House  one  has  a 
chance  to  see  the  blurred  faces  of  young 
manhood  resulting  from  this  gamut  of  crimi- 
nal experience!  Do  we  make  enough  with 
the  wayward  of  the  fact  that  wrong  doing 
leaves  many  unmistakable  marks  even  in 
the  countenance?  The  training  of  an  in- 
stitution like  that  on  Randall's  Island  is  more 
than  justified  by  the  change  of  appearance 
between  the  boys  in  the  receiving  ward  and 
those  regularly  in  the  ranks.  The  sinister 
countenance  has  given  way  to  a  measure 
of  earnestness  and  hope. 

In  location  and  material  equipment  the 
Randall  Island  School  is  greatly  behind  the 
times.  A  farm  site  in  the  country  and  small 
family  groups  are  demanded  for  the  best 
results  with  such  delinquent  boys.  In  spirit, 
however,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  A  Quaker  visitor 
is  pleased  to  see  the  benignant  face  of  Isaac 
Collins  look  down  from  its  frame  in  the 
Manager's  room.  He  and  his  associates  in 
establishing  this  work  were  fifty  or  more 
years  in  advance  of  their  time.  This  in  meas- 
ure accounts  for  the  fact  that  now  the  man- 
agement is  so  much  in  advance  of  the  equip- 
ment. Perhaps  the  delay  in  securing  a  new 
site  and  new  equipment  will  be  turned  to  an 
advantage  after  all.  The  advancing  senti- 
ment on  all  questions  of  treating  delinquency 
may  demand  several  small  schools,  rather 
than  one  large  community.  This  would  more 
nearly  realize  the  dominant  practice  of  deal- 
ing with  the  individual  so  manifest  in  School 
No.  120. 

In  the  country  at  large  there  is  much 
agitation  in  favor  of  using  school  buildings 
more  than  the  five  or  six  hours  of  the  five 
school  days  each  week.  Amongst  the  various 
purposes  to  which  they  can  be  devoted 
possibly  no  one  is  more  valuable  than  that 
of  making  them  evening  recreation  centres. 
During  this  winter  fifty-four  of  the  New  York 


school  buildings  have  been  put  to  this  use. 
The  centres  offer  free  gymnasia,  reading- 
rooms,  basket  ball,  club-rooms,  quiet  games, 
study-rooms,  singing  classes,  shower  baths, 
etc.  A  district  superintendent  of  schools 
has  general  control,  there  is  a  principal  at 
each  centre  and  teachers  as  required. 
Doubtless  each  centre  would  have  special 
features  worthy  of  note.  The  school  at 
Lenox  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Negro 
population.  It  is  said  there  are  50,000 
colored  people  in  a  very  narrow  radius. 
In  the  phrase  of  the  school  principal  this 
centre  is  "in  the  very  heart  of  the  cancer." 
One  finds  a  lively,  noisy  time  throughout 
the  lower  story  of  the  school  buildings. 
Free  play,  with  some  simple  gymnastic 
apparatus  and  without  it  seems  the  general 
order.  It  at  least  accomplishes  three  things 
— the  children  are  attracted  from  the  street, 
are  given  a  happy,  wholesome  time  and  are 
sent  to  their  homes  (alas,  that  they  know 
so  little  of  the  meaning  of  the  word)  tired 
enough  for  a  sound  sleep.  The  preventive 
scope  of  the  work  at  all  these  centres  is 
beyond  computation. 

One  other  institution  out  of  a  great  number 
claims  a  few  words  of  special  notice.  It 
is  the  "General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen."  A  large  seven-story  building 
on  W.  Forty-fourth  Street  accommodates 
the  2200  evening  pupils.  In  a  three  years' 
course  they  get  a  practical  training  in 
architectural,  machine  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, in  applied  physics  and  in  applied 
mathematics.  In  the  main  the  students 
are  young  American-born  mechanics  with 
definite  aspirations  to  advance  in  their 
callings.  One  will  travel  far  to  find  a  more 
earnest,  or  a  more  definite  spirit  of  applica 
tion  to  educational  work.  It  is  no  wonder 
Carnegie  said  he  wished  his  great  Institute 
in  Pittsburgh  to  be  like  this.  It  is  no  wonder 
the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  is  bent  on 
cultivating  the  same  spirit  in  its  work.  Not 
the  least  satisfaction  to  a  Friend  in  inspect 
ing  the  classes  of  this  unique  school  is  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  the  Board  for  the 
year  is  an  active  and  important  member  of 
the  Twentieth  Street  Meeting. 

J.  H.  B. 


Japanese  on  the  Coast. 


WM.  C.  ALLEN. 


Two  days  ago,  when  in  San  Francisco, 
1  happened  to  recollect  that  a  meeting  of 
ministers  was  being  held  in  the  building  I 
was  in  at  that  very  hour  and,  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  them,  felt  like 
attending  it. 

The  order  of  the  day  proved  to  be  several 
short  addresses  by  Japanese,  residing  in 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco,  who 
represent  different  denominations  and  Jap- 
anese missions. 

The  short  talks  were  very  informing.  One 
speaker  told  us  that  there  are  58,000  Japa- 
nese people  on  the  coast  and  of  these  four 
and  one-tenth  per  cent,  are  Christians.  We 
were  also  informed  that  there  are  numerous 
Buddhist  temples  over  California,  where 
most  of  the  religiously  inclined  Japanese 
worship,  and  that  recently  not  a  few  white 


men  were  also  paying  their  devotion 
the  same  shrines.    One  man  told  us  1 
unless  the  Christians  were  active  am 
the  Japanese  on  the  coast,  it  would  be  fo 
that  Buddhism  would  rapidly  extend, 
he  explained,  "we  must  Christianize 
Japanese,  or  they  will  Buddhaize  us." 

Another  speaker  referred  to  the  CI 
tian  Japanese  as  the  middle-men  betv 
the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  They  are 
men  who  are  to  bring  together  the  two  r 
in  the  spirit  of  love,  which  love  will  be 
only  fundamental  force  that  can  break  d 
the  prejudices  of  the  two  races.  In  r< 
ence  to  this  subject  the  following  beau 
expression  was  used,  "The  love  of  CI 
will  be  the  fire  to  melt  all  nations  into  o 

There  is  a  total  of  forty-three  Chris 
churches  and  missions  devoted  to  the  spr 
ing  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Japanes 
the  State  of  California.  They  are  doii 
splendid  work  both  as  to  the  spiritual 
temporal  needs  of  this  people.  These 
eigners  live  a  very  irregular  life  and  | 
very  hard.  Their  homes  are  often  in  rer 
places  and  they  pay  very  little  atten 
to  religious  matters,  but  not  a  few  of  t 
are  thirsty  for  the  satisfaction  of  1 
spiritual  needs  and  the  religious  labor  oi 
several  denominations  is  very  helpfu 
them  in  these  respects. 

One  speaker  referred  to  the  ever-exisi 
shame  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
practice  and  preaching  of  Christian  pe 
are  at  such  excessive  variance.  It 
felt  that  there  is  as  much  need  for  { 
honest  Christian  work  in  the  "Chinatov 
of  the  California  cities,  at  our  very  dtj 
as  there  is  in  the  foreign  fields. 

Possibly  the  most  telling  address  was 
of  about  three  minutes'  duration,  w 
was  made  by  a  prominent  Japanese  of 
Francisco.   He  is  a  little  bit  of  a  man, 
deliberately  and  in  a  low  voice  and 
simple  gestures  he  offered  the  folic 
narrative.  It  was  about  as  follows:  "  I  1 
a  little  baby  thirteen  months  old,  an 
love  him  very  much.    My  wife  gene! 
gives  him  his  daily  bath,  but  the  other 
I  thought  I  would  give  it  to  him,  so  I 
pared  some  nice  warm  water,  got  the  I 
and  towels,  and  put  the  little  fellow 
the  water,  and  then  I  rubbed  him  all 
with  the  soap  and  water,  and  then  whe 
had  been  thoroughly  cleansed  I  took 
out  and  gave  him  to  his  mother.  He 
nice  and  clean,  and  I  noticed,  when  1  ( 
to  look  at  my  own  hands,  they  also 
been  made  clean."  This  suggestive  ad( 
was  most  telling,  and  one  of  the  bret 
present,  who  no  doubt  was  thinking  a 
Christ's   people  at   home,  earnestly 
claimed,   "  Yes,   but  our  hands  are 
clean." 
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Gospel  Ministry. — There  is  such  a  t  jng 
as  a  very  small  gift  in  a  great  many  w<  is; 
and  such  a  thing  as  a  large  gift  in  a  m 
few  words.  We  do  not  want  eloq  nt 
ministry,  we  want  a  living  ministry,  we 
a  baptizing  ministry;  a  ministry  that  111 
break  a  hard  heart,  and  heal  a  woufed 
one; — a  ministry  that  will  lead  us  to  he 
fountain  of  Truth  and  leave  us  there. 


■ 


Fourth  Month  3,  1913. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Extracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  301.) 
IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Twelfth  Month  2Q,  i8q2,  Rockhampton. — 
We  called  on  Wm.  Iverson.  He  is  by  trade 
a  shoemaker — by  birth  a  Norwegian,  and 
his  wife  a  Dane.  They  have  a  family  of 
little  ones,  and  among  them  a  boy  of  twelve 
who  seems  steadily  going  to  the  grave  with 
consumption.  The  father  is  evidently  a 
deeply  religious  character,  who  has  been 
strikingly  led  to  accept  our  views  regarding 
worship  and  the  ministry,  though  he  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  see  the  authority  for 
a  non-observance  of  the  "  Eucharist."  We 
promised  to  send  him  Phipp's  little  treatise 
on  "True  Christian  Baptism  and  Commu- 
nion." We  made  arrangements  for  visiting 
the  gaol  this  afternoon,  in  company  with 
the  wife  of  the  Free  Methodist  minister. 

P.  M. — Following  our  appointment,  we 
were  at  the  prison  door  about  3.30.  Here 
we  found  forty-nine  inmates,  some  awaiting 
trial.  Nearly  three-fourths  are  Irish  Cath- 
olics. The  warden  and  all  his  officials  are 
of  the  same  faith,  and,  as  a  consequence,  our 
labors  were  confined  to  the  Protestants, 
who  met  us  in  the  hospital  ward,  a  clean 
and  comparatively  comfortable  apartment. 

Our  lady  companion  opened  with  a 
hymn  in  which  the  men  joined  heartily.  1 
read  Psalm  li,  and  Jonathan  offered  prayer 
for  the  thorough  cleansing  of  our  hearts, 
which  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
submission  to  the  purifying  processes  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Another  hymn,  and  1  spoke 
to  the  poor  fellows  of  the  redeeming  love 
and  mercy  that  are  offered  to  us  all  through 
the  coming  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  the 
shedding  of  his  blood,  "  not  for  our  sins 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  The  heavy  doors  closed  behind 
us  and  we  went  out  into  the  free  air  and  sun- 
shine, but  my  thoughts  had  been  running 
in  the  direction  of  good  John  Newton,  as 
bending  over  a  poor  drunkard  in  the  gutter, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Behold  John  Newton,  but 
for  the  grace  of  God!" 

Notice  had  been  given  on  First-day  last, 
through  the  ministers  of  the  different 
churches,  of  our  wish  to  see  together  the 
Christian  professors  of  the  town  this  even- 
ing at  "Protestant  Hall."  Here  perhaps 
forty  persons  met  us,  and  after  Jonathan 
had  briefly  explained  our  views  regarding 
Divine  worship  and  the  value  we  attach  to 
silent  waiting  before  the  Lord,  1  spoke  with 
not  a  little  liberty  on  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Gospel  Dispensation  and  its  wonder- 
ful adaptation  to  the  conditions  and  needs 
of  mankind. 

First  Month  6,  i8gj. — IVoombye. — We 
passed  through  wonderful  and  often  very 
beautiful  combinations  of  great  trees  and 
climbing  vines  and  graceful  palms,  such 
as  we  had  met  nowhere  else.  We  were  es- 
pecially interested  in  the  habit  and  methods 
of  a  variety  of  the  fig  family,  which,  at  one 
stage  of  its  life,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
climbing  banyan.  In  a  cleft  or  rotten  limb 
of  some  tall  gum  tree,  a  passing  bird  may 
drop  a  seed,  which  taking  root,  soon  throws 
out  one  of  its  slender  but  powerful  growths, 
that  will  not  rest  till  it  reaches  the  soil — it 


may  be  one  hundred  feet  below.  I  lere  it 
soon  establishes  itself,  and  now  growing 
upward,  clasps  the  tree  round  and  round 
with  its  great  arms,  until,  having  crushed 
the  life  out  of  it,  the  vine  takes  its  place 
with  branches  and  foliage  of  its  own  that 
out-top  the  tree  upon  which  it  has  been 
feeding.  It  was  very  striking  thus  to  ob- 
serve the  decayed  trunk  of  a  great  euca- 
lyptus tree  destroyed  in  a  comparatively 
few  years  by  the  ruthless  parasite.  Another 
beautiful  and  curious  feature  of  the  dense 
vegetation  through  which  we  were  now 
passing  was  the  orchid  tribe  in  great  va- 
riety and  most  picturesque  arrangement. 
The  "Hind's  Tongue,"  the  "Stag,"  and 
"Elk  Horn"  were  especially  abundant  and 
vigorous.  The  latter,  with  perhaps  a 
group  of  ferns,  would  find  a  resting  place 
to  their  liking  in  a  broken  tree-top,  where 
they  will  flourish  till  they  cover  as  much 
space  as  the  nest  of  a  fish-hawk  on  our 
Jersey  coast.  There  were  great  "tree 
ferns"  and  a  singular  "tree  grass,"  as  it  is 
here  called,  which  out  of  a  tuft  of  what  looks 
like  a  coarse  grass,  pushes  upward  a  growth 
six  inches  across  and  six  feet  high,  resemb- 
ling the  stalk  of  the  tree-fern,  but  bearing 
upon  the  top  the  original  grassy  tuft. 

First  Month  8th,  First-day. — A  pleasant 
air  was  blowing,  and  we  walked  about  a 
mile  to  the  "School  of  Arts."  This  seems 
an  Australian  Institution,  which  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  is  put  up  at  the  Government 
expense  and  designed  for  public  lectures 
or  other  gatherings,  may  contain  a  public 
library  and  a  collection  of  natural  history, 
etc.,  as  sufficient  interest  in  these  subjects 
is  developed  in  the  community.  The  build- 
ing is  mostly  located  near  a  school-house, 
and  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
School  Board. 

P.  M. — We  walked  to  Adolph  Reibe's  to 
tea;  returning,  had  a  meeting  with  some 
fifteen  of  the  Kanakas  (these  laborers  come 
from  neighboring  islands),  with  whom  were 
the  wives  of  two  of  them,  who  are  Austra- 
lian blacks.  All  were  well  dressed,  and 
many  had  good,  intelligent  faces.  Portions 
of  Scripture  were  read  by  Joseph  Dixon, 
and  two  hymns  were  sung  in  which  the 
Kanakas  generally  took  part.  We  both  had 
exhortations,  tending  to  show  them  that 
they  and  their  people,  indeed  all  men  every- 
where, are  invited  freely  to  share  in  the 
good  things  of  the  Gospel;  that,  seeing  their 
lot  had  been  cast  among  Christian  friends, 
who  are  so  much  interested  in  their  highest 
welfare,  we  would  have  them  value  the 
lessons  they  are  learning  through  them  and 
follow  these  good  teachings.  They  seemed 
very  attentive  to  what  was  said,  and  we 
were  glad  to  find  that  Joseph  Dixon  is  in 
the  way  of  collecting  them  for  religious  in- 
struction on  First-day,  and  they  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  etc.,  at  other  times,  sev- 
eral making  rapid  improvement. 

First  Month  ifth,  Brisbane— After  taking 
tea  with  Hannah  Elcock  and  her  two  sons, 
she  walked  with  us  to  a  gathering  at  the 
Meeting-house,  which  was  designed  for 
our  seeing  together  the  members  more 
especially. 

Some  twenty  of  the  brethren  thus  joined 
us,  and  our  line  of  service  seemed  to  bear 


chiefly  on  the  relations  of  the  Church  to 
its  members,  and  theirs  towards  one  another. 
If  the  Church  is  to  prosper,  there  must  needs 
be  strong  convictions  as  to  the  truth  and 
importance  of  its  underlying  principles, 
together  with  a  close  spiritual  union  with 
its  Holy  Head.  This  will  bring  about  that 
"unity  of  the  spirit"  among  the  members 
which  is  "the  bond  of  peace,"  and  they  will 
be  earnestly  seeking  to  "build  one  another 
up  in  the  most  holy  faith."  As  we  are  loyal 
to  those  views  of  Gospel  truth,  which  have 
been  committed  to  our  own  religious  societv, 
the  Lord  will  give  us  an  important  service 
in  carrying  on  his  work  of  righteousness 
in  the  world  at  large,  and  many  blessed 
results  will  follow  from  our  faithfulness. 

With  such  exhortations  we  sought  to  stir 
up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance, 
in  the  brethren  and  sisters  amongst  whom 
we  are  laboring,  while  they  on  their  part 
seemed  to  accept  our  words  in  the  loving 
spirit  in  which  they  were  offered. 

First  Month  27th. — We  took  our  way 
shortly  to  the  hamlet  beyond  the  scrub,  and 
the  coach  not  being  quite  ready  to  start, 
gave  us  the  opportunity  for  seeing  something 

more  of      of  which  she  too 

seemed  glad.  She  had  married  very  young 
and  is  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  Her 
parents  were  goodly  people,  and  she  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  countenance  she  is  giving 
to  worldliness  and  frivolity  in  her  children 
and  those  about  her  Evidently  struggling 
with  her  best  convictions,  she  deplores  her 
present  weakness  and  shortcomings,  wish- 
ing we  could  stay  longer  among  them,  for 
she  thinks  it  would  strengthen  her  to  do  her 
duty.  We  felt  much  for  the  poor  woman, 
but  could  only  commend  her  to  Him  who 
has  never  yet  said  "  seek  ye  My  face  in 
vain,"  and  I  could  but  express  the  belief 
that  if,  by  the  Lord's  helping  grace,  she 
will  yield  promptly  and  fully  to  the  present 
visitation,  a  spring  of  soul-satisfying  joy 
to  which  she  is  now  a  stranger,  would  break 
forth  in  her  own  heart,  a  blessing  would 
thereby  come  to  her  husband  and  children, 
and  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  better 
state  of  things  in  their  town.  1  left  a  few 
thoughts  for  one  of  her  tall  boys  to  ponder, 
but  he  seemed  cold  and  indifferent.  The 
father  appeared  more  impressible,  and  we 
bade  them  all  farewell,  not  without  hope 
that  light  will  yet  break  forth  in  the  spirit- 
ual darkness,  which  now,  alas,  is  prevalent 
throughout  this  region.  As  1  took  my  scat 
by  the  driver,  his  breath  smelt  heavily,  and 
rubbing  Iris  eyes,  he  explained  that  he  "had 
been  dancing  all  night,  and  he  felt  awfully 
sleepy."  He  wanted  to  know  what  I  thought 
of  dancing,  and  1  told  him  briefly  my  mind 
on  the  subject,  but  it  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  to  pursue  it  much  further.  Indeed.  I 
could  but  feel  some  uneasiness  as  to  his 
ability  to  handle  his  horses,  or  keep  his  seat, 
but  happily  we  got  through  with  a  lighter 
load  and  the  roads  much  drier  than  two  days 
ago,  reaching  Pittsworth  again  by  four 
o'clock. 

A  touching  sight  we  had  to  witness  at  our 
hotel.  A  man  seemingly  respectable,  and 
probably  of  some  means,  so  overcome  by 
drink  that  he  could  barely  stand,  while  his 
little  boy  of  perhaps  ten  years  old,  scarcely 
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knew  what  to  do  with  himself,  or  how  to 
take  care  of  his  miserable  father.  Poor  lad, 
1  pitied  him  with  all  my  heart,  and  craved 
that  his  father  might  yet  be  rescued  from 
the  pit  toward  which  he  seemed  hastening. 

Second  Month  yth,  Sidney. — We  called  on 
our  friend,  Wm.  Cooper,  at  his  office.  He 
is  the  manager  for  a  branch  of  Cadbury's 
Cocoa  Manufactory,  England.  He  is  pre- 
paring for  us  a  classified  list  of  members  of 
Sidney  Meeting,  with  a  view  to  our  syste- 
matic visiting  of  their  families.    In  the 

evening  called  on  and  saw  herself 

and  her  husband  together;  the  latter  has 
resigned  his  right  in  our  Society  and  seems 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  frame.  They  have 
had  various  trials  and  disappointments, 
the  history  of  which  awakened  our  sympa- 
thy and  made  us  long  to  help  them,  but 
we  felt  that  in  the  case  of  the  husband,  there 
is  needed  a  deeper  work  of  grace  before  he 
can  know  the  healing  virtue  of  that  power 
which  "works  by  love  to  the  purifying  of 
the  heart."  E.  Fawcett  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  has  long  been  a  guard  on  one  of  the 
railways  here,  and  is  married  to  a  clever 
woman  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic  of  the 
more  liberal  type.  His  early  teachings  and 
convictions  seem  to  be  bringing  him  more 
closely  into  harmony  with  his  own  people, 
and  he  is  evidently  desirous  to  live  the  life 
of  a  pronounced  Christian.  He  has  a  pretty 
garden  in  which  he  takes  delight.  Tea  over, 
one  after  another  dropped  in  till  our  com- 
pany numbered  thirteen,  and  our  host  ex- 
plained that  he  had  invited  these  neighbors 
to  meet  us  because  they  were  desirous  of 
seeing  Friends  and  knowing  more  of  their 
principles.  They  seemed  like  sensible, 
thoughtful  people,  from  the  middle  walks 
of  life,  and  I  trust  we  were  enabled  in  a 
plain  way  to  set  forth  some  of  our  underly- 
ing doctrines  and  the  testimonies  growing 
out  of  them.  I  closed  with  prayer  for  a 
blessing  upon  our  coming  together,  and  we 
parted  in  much  Christian  love. 

Second  Month  12th,  Sidney. — A  rainy 
morning,  at  the  meeting  about  thirty  gath- 
ered. Both  of  us  were  engaged  in  testimony 
and  Wm.  Cooper  offered  prayer.  Dined  at 
dear  old  H.  Fowler's  with  Helena  Creeth, 
a  very  pleasant  young  woman  who  is  en- 
gaged in  a  store,  also  several  of  the  young 
men  we  had  met  before.  We  walked  through 
the  Botanic  Gardens  on  our  way  to  our 
lodgings.  This  we  found  to  be  a  very  choice 
collection  of  native  and  foreign  plants,  care- 
fully labeled,  the  whole  beautifully  laid  out 
and  kept  in  admirable  order.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  from  the  higher  points 
there  are  fine  views  of  the  bay  and  shipping. 
Pretty  fountains  and  grottoes  with  statuary 
of  the  higher  order  are  tastefully  introduced 
here  and  there. 

Second  Month  15th. — We  called  on  Henry 
Thomas,  a  man  of  twenty-seven,  evidently 
nearing  his  end.  He  has  been  a  lover  of  the 
Lord  who  does  not  fail  him  in  his  extremity. 

"Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  His  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

It  was  touching,  too,  to  see  his  young 
wife  and  little  ones,  who  must  early  be 
left  widowed  and  fatherless,  but  it  is  just 
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for  such  as  these  that  so  many  precious 
promises  of  Divine  Love  and  care  are  to  be 
found  in  Holy  Writ. 

Sad  tidings  come  from  Brisbane,  where 
floods  have  created  havoc  and  distress,  the 
water  several  feet  deep  in  the  streets;  a 
second  down-pour  renders  the  condition 
of  the  people  deplorable — thus  sixty-one 
inches  fell  in  four  consecutive  days,  and  help 
is  sent  liberally  from  various  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Selected  by  E.  F.  B. 
When  you  have  a  thought  that's  cheery, 

Pass  it  on. 
It  will  surely  aid  the  weary, 

Pass  it  on. 
Give  it  freely.    Do  not  keep  it; 
Fill  your  measure  full,  then  heap  it; 
Later  you  will  surely  reap  it; 

Pass  it  on. 

M.  G.  Kains. 


Experiences  of  Mary  Penington. — 
In  Devonshire  House,  London,  where  so 
many  old  books  and  papers  have  been  col- 
lected, is  a  volume  of  manuscript  (that  is 
written  by  hand),  with  the  date  1780  on 
the  cover,  and  inside  is  the  story  of  the 
"  Experiences  of  Mary  Penington,  left 
with  my  dear  daughter,  G.  Pen."  From 
this  old  volume  a  little  book  has  lately  been 
printed  which  gives  us  a  wonderfully  clear 
picture  of  the  little  English  girl,  who  lived 
so  long  ago,  and  of  the  woman  she  grew  to 
be. 

Both  her  parents  died  when  she  was 
about  three  years  old,  and  she  was  left 
to  the  care  of  some  people  they  had  known. 
She  had  plenty  of  money,  and  had  she  been 
willing  to  do  as  they  did,  she  might  perhaps 
have  been  happier  at  the  time,  but  she 
could  never  have  been  such  a  help  and 
strength  to  others  as  she  became.  For  her 
Heavenly  Father  was  showing  her,  by  his 
Spirit  in  her  heart,  what  was  wrong  in  the 
ways  of  the  people  around  her,  and  when 
He  showed  her,  she  was  very  brave,  in 
giving  up  these  things,  and  refusing  to  do 
them  any  more. 

For  example,  while  she  was  still  a  very 
little  girl,  she  began  to  think  much  about 
prayer.  It  seems  strange  to  us,  but  she  had 
no  idea  of  a  prayer,  that  is  a  simple  telling 
of  our  needs,  asking  for  help,  or  giving  thanks 
to  God.  All  the  prayers  she  had  known 
were  formal  prayers,  read  from  a  book. 

Like  nearly  all  children,  little  Mary  had 
fears  "of  spirits,  thieves,  etc,"  and  she 
tells  us,  "when  alone  in  the  fields  and  pos- 
sessed with  fears,  I  accounted  prayers 
my  help  and  safety,  so  would  often  say  (as 
I  had  been  taught),  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
hoping  thereby  to  be  delivered  from  the 
things  1  feared." 

But  soon  she  began  to  feel  that  prayers 
written  by  some  one  else  would  not  answer 
her  need,  for  she  says,  "what  I  used  for 
prayer  an  ungodly  person  could  use  as  well 
as  1,  which  was  to  read  one  out  of  a  book." 
So  she  goes  on,  "  I  remember  one  morning, 
it  came  into  my  mind  that  1  would  write 
a  prayer  of  my  own  composing,  and  use 
it  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  1  was  out  of 
bed,  which  1  did,  though  1  could  then  scarce 
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join  my  letters,  I  had  learnt  so  little  a  tile 
to  write.  The  prayer  I  wrote  was  somethjg 
after  this  manner,  '  Lord,  thou  commanclt 
the  Israelites  to  offer  a  morning  sacrifl, 
so  I  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  j- 
sire  to  be  preserved  this  day.'  The  uself 
this  prayer  for  a  little  while  gave  me  sofc 
ease.  I  soon  quite  left  my  prayer-books  m 
used  to  write  prayers  according  to  my  sl- 
eral  occasions"  (needs). 

Having  learned  this  much  about  tie 
prayer,  she  soon  began  to  feel  it  wrong!) 
attend  her  "own  parish  church,"  where  |e 
priest  read  from  his  prayer-book,  lit 
would  rather  hear  the  Puritan  preachl 
even  though  she  was  scolded  or  laughed  It 
for  doing  so,  and  "forced  to  go  on  foot,  j- 
tween  two  and  three  miles,  and  no  one  p|- 
mitted  to  go  with  me  except  sometime* 
servant  out  of  compassion,  would  run  aflr 
me,  lest  I  should  be  frightened,  going  alon| 
The  roads  and  streets  of  England  in  tilt 
day  were  often  unsafe  for  travelers.  |l 
the  "thieves"  were  not  in  little  Marl 
fancy,  by  any  means! 

And  these  things  "wrought  much  tria- 
ble in  the  family,"  she  tells  us.  They  <1 
not  like  her  strange  ways  at  all.  And  as  :e 
grew  older,  and  "refused  to  play  at  cardl 
and  "zealously  kept  the  Sabbath,"  tl| 
tried  another  kind  of  talk,  to  frighten  heil 

She  was  never  likely,  they  told  her,  I 
marry  as  a  lady  should.  No  gentlerrp 
would  marry  her,  but  only  "some  mm 
person  or  other."  How  cruel  this  souni 
when  we  remember  that  she  had  never  hi 
a  home  of  her  own,  or  the  love  of  any  nil- 
relative.  But  still,  she  kept  her  bn| 
spirit,  "having  desired  of  the  Lord,"  :| 
says,  "that,  if  I  married  at  all,  it  might I 
a  man  that  feared  Him."  And  she  foul 
this  man  in  Sir  William  Springett  who  vjg 
only  about  twenty  when  they  were  marriS 
"  refusing  the  use  of  a  ring,"  and  other  pa| 
of  the  marriage  service  which  seemed  wrcg 
to  them,  though  they  had  never  heard  ! 
any  one  else  who  felt  as  they  did;  for  I 
this  was  years  before  Mary  knew  anythsl 
about  Friends.  So  little  Mary  Proud  beca  } 
Lady  Mary  Springett,  the  brave  girl  ill 
came  the  noble  and  unselfish  wife  and  mo  § 
er.  When  her  baby  John  was  born,  she  al 
her  husband  stood  together  against  11 
kind  of  baptism  which  was  common  thj 
and  the  young  father  held  the  tiny  hi 
himself,  while  their  own  minister  preach! 
and  prayed. 

This  dear  little  son  was  only  theirs  fo:| 
few  years  on  earth,  and  their  daught  I 
Gulielma,  who  was  afterward  the  wife  I 
William  Penn,  was  not  born  until  a  few  wee  I 
after  her  father's  death. 

The  story  of  Sir  William  Springell 
last  illness  is  a  true  and  beautiful  roman  | 

England  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  war  ll 
tween  King  and  Parliament,  and  he  til 
already  been  through  several  battles,  a 
the  siege  of  Arundel,  "in  his  own  nat: 
county  of  Sussex,"  he  was  taken  with 
disease  which  they  called  the  Calentui 
which  had  already  stricken  many  of  1, 
soldiers,  and  sent  to  London  for  his  wife  ; 
come  to  him. 

She  was  not  well  at  the  time,  and  it  v 
a  hard  journey  in  the  depth  of  winter.  1 
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waters  were  out  "at  Newington,  and  in 
some  places  the  horses  had  to  be  led  by 
strings  tied  to  their  bridles,  after  all  the 
passengers  and  luggage  had  been  taken  from 
the  coach."  At  another  time  they  "were 
benighted,  and  overturned  in  the  dark, 
into  a  hedge  trough."  It  was  so  dark  that 
all  the  driver  could  do  was  to  follow  the 
white  horse  which  the  messenger  from  Sir 
William  Springett  was  riding.  At  last  they 
came  to  ,a  garrison  of  soldiers,  and  were 
offered  a  lodging.  The  men  of  the  party 
were  for  stopping,  but  the  brave  young  wife 
declared  she  would  not  leave  the  coach 
unless  for  some  accident,  until  she  came  so 
near  her  husband  that  she  could  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

So  she  pressed  on,  and  found  him,  with 
his  soldiers  gathered  around  him.  "Let  me 
embrace  thee,  ere  I  die!"  he  cried  when  he 
saw  her,  "  I  go  to  thy  God,  and  my  God!" 
And  so  he  did;  but  she  was  with  him 
through  all  the  last  days.  When  his  lips 
burned  with  fever,  she  laid  her  own  cool 
mouth  against  them,  and  quieted  him. 
Just  before  he  died  she  thought  his  face 
looked  like  an  infant's,  smiling  in  its  sleep, 
"so  pleasant  and  amiable."  Then  the 
young  widow  went  back  to  London,  and 
soon  the  precious  baby  daughter  came,  to 
cheer  her  lonely  days. 

After  a  time  she  came  to  know  about 
Friends,  and  she,  and  good  Isaac  Pening- 
ton,  who  was  her  second  husband,  worked 
together  in  their  meeting  at  Chalfont,  and 
enjoyed  their  country  home  at  Woodside. 
And  when  she  was  an  old  woman,  she  could 
say,  looking  back  upon  her  life,  in  its  early 
years,  "  Many  trials  have  I  been  exercised 
with  since,  but  they  were  all  from  the 
Lord,  who  strengthened  my  life  in  them." 

F.  T.  R. 


For  "The  Friend." 

A  Visit  to  Peking. 

TO.  W.  CADBURY. 

Never  before  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  been  so  centered  upon  the 
ancient  capital  of  China  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  It  was,  therefore,  with  pecu- 
liar interest  that  I  visited  Peking  during 
the  first  month  of  191 3.  The  occasion  of 
my  visit  was  a  conference  of  medical  mis- 
sionaries in  which  men  and  women  were 
gathered  together  from  the  far  west  at 
Chengtu,  the  far  north  at  Mukden,  the  far 
east  at  Korea,  and  the  far  south  at  Canton, 
as  well  as  many  from  Central  China.  We 
were  cordially  received  by  President  Yuan 
Shi  K'ai  who  addressed  us,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive 
so  many  members  of  the  China  Medical 
Missionary  Conference,  who  have  gathered 
in  the  capital  from  the  provinces.  We  are 
very  grateful  for  your  charitable  services, 
especially  for  your  work  in  the  interior, 
where  the  importance  of  sanitary  princi- 
ples is  comparatively  unknown.  For  the 
country  to  be  strong  and  prosperous,  it 
is  essential  for  its  citizens  to  be  healthy.  It 
is  due  to  you  that  sanitary  principles  are 
now  spreading  throughout  the  land,  and 
it  is  also  due  to  you  that  poor  and  destitute 


women  and  children  have  been  succored 
and  have  received  the  elements  of  enlight- 
ened education.  Many  of  you  assisted 
during  the  plague,  materially  aiding  in 
restricting  the  ravages  of  "the  disease, 
which  alarmed  the  whole  world,  while 
during  the  revolution  many  of  you  faced 
danger  and  difficulties  in  order  to  relieve 
sufferers.  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  tender  my  personal  thanks,  and  1  hope 
that  you  will  continue  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  thus  adding  to  the  glory  of  your 
reputation  and  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  friendship  between  your  countries  and 
ours,  which  1  earnestly  hope  will  be  strength- 
ened every  year." 

Our  hosts  in  Peking  gave  us  every  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  wonderful  palaces 
and  temples  that  have  long  made  this 
most  ancient  of  capitals  renowned.  The 
baby  ex-emperor  still  lives  in  the  Forbidden 
City,  and  the  gates  of  this  city  are  still 
closed  to  all  save  a  chosen  few.  But  the 
Imperial  City,  whose  walls  surround  these 
sacred  inner  precincts,  was  opened  to  us  by 
special  permission.  Here  the  Emperor 
Kwang  Hsui  was  imprisoned  among  the 
magnificent  grottoes  and  gaily  decorated 
pavilions.  We  visited  the  palace  where  he 
lived.  The  grounds  are  beautifully  laid 
out  with  three  lakes  which  add  to  the  beau- 
ty. On  these  the  imprisoned  emperor  plied 
his  little  steam  launch  and  nearby  are  the 
tracks  of  the  little  railway  which  was  built 
for  him.  In  one  corner  of  the  gardens  is  a 
tower  spoken  of  as  a  dagoba.  Beneath  it  is 
concealed  a  sacred  tooth  of  the  True  Buddha. 

The  city  of  Peking  consists  of  four  di- 
visions. To  the  south  lies  the  "Chinese 
City."  From  the  northern  gates  of  this 
one  enters  the  Tartar  City,  and  this  latter 
completely  surrounds  the  Imperial  City, 
within  which  again  lies  the  Forbidden  City. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  the  Temple 
and  Altar  of  Heaven.  On  three  occasions 
during  the  year,  the  emperor  acting  as  high 
priest  for  all  the  people,  rendered  homage 
in  this  sacred  hall  to  the  Power  of  Heaven 
that  is  beyond  all  images  and  all  devices  of 
man.  At  the  winter  solstice  the  emperor 
repairs  to  the  temple  to  render  an  account 
for  the  past  year,  a  month  later  he  prays 
for  instruction  for  the  New  Year,  and  in  the 
Spring  he  asks  for  the  blessings  of  a  bountiful 
harvest. 

The  altar  of  heaven  is  ascended  by  great 
marble  stairways,  and  at  the  summit  is  a 
large  square  upon  which  the  marble  altar 
stands,  and  upon  this  the  sacrificial  oxen 
are  burned.  From  here  the  emperor  passes 
to  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  a  circular  build- 
ing, and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  a  round 
stone  upon  which  the  emperor  stands.  This 
spot  typifies  the  centre  of  the  Universe, 
the  emperor  acting  as  the  one  mediator 
between  Shang  Ti  (the  Supreme  God)  and 
all  mankind. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  first  of  the  New  Year 
(old  style  Second  Month  the  6th,  19 13)  the 
official  representative  of  the  baby  emperor 
will  perform  the  sacred  rites  of  worship  at  the 
altar  and  temple  of  heaven,  for  the  last  time, 
and  thus  will  terminate  an  observance  which 
has  lasted  for  milleniums.  The  crux  of 
Confucianism  will  then  be  gone,  and  this 


ancient  religion  will  lose  the  central  fact 
of  its  existence.  Such  must  ever  be  the  case 
with  any  religion  based  on  any  particular 
form  rather  than  on  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  heart  of  man. 

On  another  occasion  we  visited  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  the  late  renowned  Empress 
Dowager.  With  its  lofty  towers  and  gor- 
geous pavilions  it  may  well  rank  as  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  works  of  art  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Even  greater  than  this  was 
the  adjoining  palace  of  the  great  emperor. 
Chien  Lung.  To  adorn  this  the  greatest 
talent  of  Europe  was  requisitioned  through 
Jesuit  priests.  But,  alas,  after  the  French 
and  British  troops  had  entered  Peking  in 
i860,  imbued  only  with  the  savage  passion 
for  revenge,  this  beautiful  work  of  art  was 
utterly  ruined  by  them,  barely  one  stone 
being  left  upon  another. 

Nearby  to  these  summer  palaces  is  the 
Tsing  Wa  College,  a  preparatory  school 
for  students  sent  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  American  Colleges.  The  institu- 
tion is  supported  entirely  with  the  proceeds 
from  the  indemnity  returned  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  staff  of  twenty- 
five  (25)  foreign  teachers  were  selected, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  They 
are  fine  Christian  men  and  women,  and  have 
a  most  wholesome  influence  over  the  young 
Chinese  lads  under  their  care.  One  of  these 
young  teachers  is  the  son  of  our  friend,  Wal- 
ter E.  Malone. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
my  trip  to  Peking  was  the  visit  to  the  li- 
brary of  Dr.  Morrison,  official  foreign  ad- 
visor to  Yuan  Shi  K'ai.  Every  book  that 
relates  to  China  is  here  stored  in  a  fire-proof 
room.  Among  other  treasures  is  the  first 
edition  of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  and  the 
second  half  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  its  first 
edition.  The  entire  collection  of  books  is 
valued  at  more  than  $200,000.  Dr.  Morrison 
himself  is  a  most  interesting  personality 
and  talked  freely  on  the  present  situation 
in  China.  As  he  stated  it  the  foreign  powers 
are  pressing  China  to  pay  up  her  indemni- 
ties and  at  the  same  time  are  rendering  it 
practically  impossible  for  her  to  borrow  a 
dollar.  Both  Yuan  Shi  K'ai  and  Tang  Shao 
Yi  he  considers  men  of  unusual  ability  and 
quite  capable  of  coping  with  the  present 
situation.  He  greatly  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  so 
slow  in  recognizing  the  Republic. 

On  my  return  trip  to  Canton  I  stopped 
for  a  day  in  Nanking  where  the  missionaries 
have  united  to  form  a  good  university.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  dining  with  Esther 
Butler  and  other  members  of  the  Friends' 
Mission.  Every  one  speaks  most  enthusi- 
astically of  the  "  Kwai  Kaak"  ladies.  They 
are  conducting  an  excellent  hospital  for 
women.  Formerly  Dr.  Lucy  Gaynor  was 
in  charge,  but  it  is  now  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Tsau,  a  Chinese  graduate  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Women's  Medical  College.  Mary 
Wood  was  a  student  at  Westtown  many 
years  ago.  It  was  most  homelike  to  hear 
the  "thee"  of  the  Quaker  once  more. 

This  city  of  Nanking  was  the  scene  of 
the  most  decisive  battle  of  the  Revolution. 
From  "  Purple  Mountain"  the  entire  section 
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of  the  city  occupied  by  Manchus  was  shelled, 
and  later,  utterly  destroyed.  L  have  never 
seen  such  utter  desolation  as  reigns  there 
now.  Such  is  the  havoc  which  is  wrought 
by  man  when  his  animal  passions  gain  the 
mastery  of  his  spiritual  self. 

On  the  whole  my  impression  is  that  China 
is  coming  to  a  new  realization  of  herself, 
and  though  there  are  many  pitfalls  before 
her,  she  has  yet  a  good  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping into  a  great  and  strong  nation. 
Would  that  the  civilized  people  of  the  world 
would  help  and  not  hinder  her  in  this  great 
undertaking. 

Canton,  China,  Second  Month  3,  1913. 


To  an  extent  unrealized,  or  even  forgotten, 
all  the  things  of  which  we  are  proudest  are 
the  direct  fruit  of  Christianity. — W.  H. 
Fetchett. 


Friendly  News. 

Harrisburg,  Third  Month  23,  1913. 

Harrisburg  Friends  have  been  favored  recently 
with  the  visits  of  several  Philadelphia  Friends, 
among  them  two  ministers,  whose  very  acceptable 
messages  have  left  their  power  for  good  among  us. 

Hannah  P.  Morris  was  with  us  on  the  23rd  inst., 
and  while  but  nine  persons  attended  the  meeting, 
we  felt  the  occasion  was  one  of  deep  spiritual  favor, 
especially  so  as  the  day  was  being  observed  by  so 
many  professing  Christians  in  a  far  different  man- 
ner. On  the  sixteenth  of  Second  Month,  Arthur 
Pennell,  Dr.  McCollin  and  Chas.  Gauze  were  with 
us,  seventeen  persons  being  present.  Arthur  Pen- 
nell's  message  seemed  to  carry  us  back  to  the  minis- 
try of  our  early  Friends,  and  we  felt  that  such  as  he 
had  proven  faithful,  and  were  giving  to  others  in 
fulness  of  grace  that  which  was  acceptable  to  the 
Lord.  Dr.  Mason  McCollin  exhorted  us  to  con- 
tinued faithfulness,  not  to  be  discouraged  even 
though  we  were  but  few,  we  could  perform  some 
work  for  the  Master  in  our  little  way.  On  the  even- 
ing before,  Chas.  Gauze,  at  an  informal  gathering 
of  Friends  and  others  to  the  number  of  twenty-two, 
gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of  Friends  in 
Europe  which  was  much  appreciated. 

A  very  interesting  Bible  class  has  been  held  each 
First-day  after  the  hour  for  worship,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Alfred  Satterthwaite,  the  subject  being 
"The  Life  of  Christ,"  the  chapters  in  Eidersham's 
book  of  the  same  name  being  followed  as  a  guide. 

Our  little  library  has  been  enriched  by  a  donation 
of  some  thirty-six  books,  together  with  a  number 
of  pamphlets,  the  gift  of  a  Philadelphian  who 
noticed  an  account  of  the  work  here,  which  appeared 
in  The  Friend  some  time  ago. 

W.  G.  Heacock. 


Correspondence. 

A  letter  from  A.  Edward  Kelsey,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends'  Mission,  Ramallah,  Jerusalem,  Pales- 
tine, says:  "The  Friend  is  a  weekly  visitor  at  the 
mission,  and  we  do  enjoy  it.  The  recent  communi- 
cations from  Edith  Sharpless  have  given  us  a  pleas- 
ing insight  into  conditions  in  Japan,  and  I  have 
wondered  if  an  occasional  communication' from  one 
of  our  workers  here  might  not  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  Our  work  is  moving  along  with  its  cus- 
tomary smoothness,  and  the  most  that  we  hear 
about  the  war  that  is  devastating  one  part  of  the 
Empire  comes  to  us  from  our  American  papers." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— Tornadoes  have  recently  de- 
stroyed much  property  in  portions  of  the  Western 
States.  A  despatch  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  of  the 
24th  says:  "With  the  death  list  fluctuating  around 
between  125  and  150  and  injured  apparently  400, 
Omaha  and  the  surrounding  territory  in  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  to-night  faced  the  problem  of  housing  the 
thousands  rendered  homeless  by  last  night's  tor- 
nado. The  number  of  buildings  destroyed  was  said 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1200,  and  the  property 


damage  loss  is  expected  to  reach  several  million 
dollars." 

A  despatch  of  the  24th  from  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
says:  "Eighteen  persons  known  to  have  been  killed, 
250  more  or  less  seriously  injured,  275  homes 
destroyed  and  other  property  damage,  estimated 
at  nearly  a  million  dollars,  was  the  toll  of  the  tor- 
nado that  devastated  Terre  Haute  and  vicinity 
last  night." 

It  was  stated  from  Chicago  on  the  25th,  that, 
"Swept  by  wind  and  rain  storms  of  terrific  violence 
for  three  days,  vast  areas  of  the  Middle  West,  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Allegheny  Mountains, 
to-night  are  inundated,  many  persons  have  been 
drowned  and  enormous  property  losses  have  been 
caused.  Ohio,  Indiana  and  parts  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri  suffered  most  severely." 

A  despatch  from  San  Francisco  of  the  25th  says: 
"Direct  communication  between  San  Francisco 
and  London,  England,  by  cable  and  telegraph  was 
established  yesterday  by  test  messages.  The  cable 
is  routed  via  Boston  and  Halifax,  and  the  operator 
in  London  and  the  man  in  San  Francisco  'talked' 
to  each  other  without  the  assistance  of  relay  offices." 

Great  damage  has  been  done  by  the  rise  of  water 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  at  various  points  along 
its  course.  A  despatch  of  the  28th  from  Harris- 
burg, says  the  Susquehanna  has  reached  the  18-foot 
stage  here  and  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a-half 
inches  an  hour,  with  possibilities  of  a  20-foot  flood. 
The  danger  mark  is  17  feet  and  the  lowlands  are 
already  flooded.  President  Wilson  has  made  an 
appeal  to  the  nation  for  aid  to  the  sufferers  by  floods. 
A  public  appeal  sent  out  by  the  Commercial  Club 
says  that  642  homes  were  totally  wrecked  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  1669  were  damaged  and  3179  persons 
made  homeless. 

It  was  stated  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  25th  ult.: 
"With  a  continued  heavy  rain  falling  over  a  wide 
territory  of  northern  and  western  Pennsylvania, 
the  flood  situation  at  many  points  is  growing  serious. 
No  fatalities  have  been  reported,  but  a  number  of 
persons  have  been  injured  and  heavy  property  dam- 
age has  already  resulted.  A  number  of  buildings 
and  dwellings  weakened  by  high  water,  collapsed 
at  various  places  to-day.  Many  points  are  without 
electric  light,  water,  transportation  lines  and  gas. 
A  score  of  bridges  throughout  the  State  were  swept 
away  by  swollen  streams." 

It  was  stated  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  26th:  "The 
flood  situation  in  this  city  became  serious  to-night 
and  is  rapidly  growing  worse.  The  gauge  at  Point 
Bridge  showed  26  feet  at  8  o'clock,  four  feet  above 
the  danger  point,  and  the  rivers  are  rising  steadily. 
Rain  is  falling  throughout  the  western  watershed, 
and  every  stream  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  a  rag- 
ing torrent.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  100,000  are 
idle,  the  workmen  having  been  driven  from  the 
manufacturing  plants  by  high  waters.  Ten  miles 
of  streets  have  been  converted  into  canals.  In  parts 
of  the  North  side  the  streets  are  under  12  feet  of 
water." 

In  an  address  to  High  School  students  in  this  city 
on  the  subject  of  tornadoes,  Doctor  Carter  laid  down 
several  rules  by  which  safety  might  be  obtained 
in  case  a  tornado  should  occur.  "I  find  from  per- 
sonal observation,"  said  Doctor  Carter,  "that  all 
tornadoes  travel  from  the  southwest  to  the  north- 
east. There  is  always  time  to  warn  the  nearest 
towns  at  the  approach  of  a  tornado."  Doctor 
Carter  gave  the  following  rules  for  safety:  Always 
run  to  the  right,  because  the  whirls  of  the  funnel 
move  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  you  will  escape 
the  full  force  of  these  whirls.  If  you  are  in  the  open 
lie  flat  on  the  ground.  If  you  are  caught  by  a  tornado 
while  in  the  house  go  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
cellar.  Doctor  Carter  said  that  although  the  Appal- 
achian Mountains  break  the  violence  of  tornadoes 
we  are  as  much  susceptible  to  them  as  the  Western 
States. 

At  Dayton,  Ohio,  fires  have  occurred,  destroying 
what  remains  of  big  buildings,  the  refuge  of  thou- 
sands of  survivors. 

On  the  30th  it  was  stated  that  forty  thousand 
persons  must  be  fed,  clothed  and  housed  for  a  week 
more.  Twenty  thousand  persons  must  be  cared  for 
indefinitely.  These  are  persons  who  lost  all  when  their 
household  goods  were  swept  away. 

A  despatch  of  the  30th  says:  "The  Mississippi 
Valley  is  facing  one  of  the  worst  floods  in  its  history 
and  the  steady  advance  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  threatens  a  large  section  of  country.  The 
opening  of  gaps  in  the  levees  in  southwestern  Mis- 


souri has  flooded  a  large  area  and  many  refu  >s 
are  flocking  to  the  high  lands." 

It  was  also  stated  on  the  30th  that  all  pi 
affected  by  the  Ohio  flood  in  such  a  way  as  to  i 
help  are  receiving  it  and  it  is  not  believed  that  t 
is  any  suffering  anywhere  now  from  want  of  : 
or  shelter,  was  the  report  to-day  to  Adjutant  Ger 
Andrews  from  Major  General  Wood,  chief  of  s 
who,  with  Secretary  of  War  Garrison,  is  in  the  h 
of  the  flooded  district  directing  relief  operati 
He  added,  while  loss  of  life  had  been  heavy,  it 
not  anything  like  the  previous  reports  indica 
Funds  raised  by  the  Red  Cross  are  nearing  the 
million  mark. 

Foreign. — It  was  stated  on  the  28th  ult., 
the  Balkan  allies  have  practically  rejected  the  p|e 
terms  proposed  by  the  Powers.  Bulgaria,  to  wl 
as  the  principal  member  of  the  Alliance,  the  Po' 
addressed  their  note,  to-day  accepted  their  tei 
of  mediation,  but  with  the  provisos  that  nega 
the  Powers'  proposals  for  a  basis  of  negotiation 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  young  Friend  as  general  help? 
small  Friend's  family  in  Germantown. 

Address  "C.  L." 

Office  of  The  Frien 


If 


it 


•s 
T 


Wanted. — By  a  Philadelphia  Friend,  a  yclg 
woman  Friend  as  confidential  secretary.  Sfc- 
ographer  preferred.    Address,  "G," 

Care  The  Frien  I 


Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting  will  be  helcln 
the  17th  inst.,  one  week  earlier  than  usual,  Is 
month,  owing  to  Yearly  Meeting. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  by  a  Irl 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Friends'  family  m- 
f erred.    Address  "E," 

Care  of  The  FrienI 


Meeting  at  Llanerch. — Under  authority  la 
committee  appointed  by  Concord  Quarterly  mm- 
ing,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will  be  helin 
Paiste  Hall,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  on  First-day  aftern*, 
Fourth  Month  6th,  at  3  o'clock.  All  interestecle 
invited.  

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Sr|g 
Term  begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  m, 
1913.  The  School  Year  1913-14  begins  on  N  th 
Month  9,  1913. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  to  enter  childrei  |>r 
either  of  these  terms  should  make  application  <Iy 
to 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Acting  PrincipM 
Westtown  p, 


Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Fourth  M  th 

7th  to  12th)  :— 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-ir, 

Fourth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Third- m, 

Fourth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-w, 

Fourth  Month  8th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  FoBi 

Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth- jf, 

Fourth  Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Foi^- 

day,  Fourth  Month  9th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Fourth  Mjth 

9th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth  Month  ~M, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,    at    Downingtown,    Pa.,  Fifth- 
Fourth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 

London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth  M 
10th,  at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth  Month 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,   Fifth-day,  Fc 

Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Fc 

Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh 

Fourth  Month  12th,  at  10  a.  m. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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A  Quaker  Advantage. 

An  aged  Friend  who  through  youth  and 
iddle-life  had  stood  fast  by  all  the  tenets 

his  Society  said,  when  he  was  quite  past 
s  three-score  years  and  ten,  as  he  sat  in 
rious  conversation  with  a  comrade,  not  a 
riend  and  a  few  years  his  junior, — "  I  seem 
<  feel  a  wider  charity  than  I  once  did  to- 
ard  those  who  honestly  differ  with  me  in 
hat,  years  ago,  seemed  to  me  very  es- 
ntial."    And  the  reply  was  made,  at  least 

substance,  "  I  too  have  come  to  regard 
me  things  in  a  different  light  from  what  1 
ice  did;  1  trust  I  am  as  steadfast  to  prin- 
ple  as  1  ever  was,  but  I  can  tolerate  and 
/en  commend  at  seventy  in  some  of  my 
iends  what  at  thirty-five  I  could  only 
'ieve  over." 

This  is  an  attitude  of  mind  that  can  be 
isily  matched  in  the  personal  experience  of 
ery  many.     The  years  that  lay  between 
lirty-five  and  seventy  had  been  years  full  of 
<perience  with  both  these  Godly  men;  there 
ad  come  to  both  of  them,  however,  more 
lan  knowledge  and  experience.    They  had 
en  lifted  up  by  successive  stages  to  higher 
lanes  of  action  and  of  thought,  and  like 
ordsworth's  bird  of  sweet  song,  they  had 
icome,  each  in  his  own  way  and  in  his  own 
easure,  a  "Type  of  the  wise  who  soar, 
Jt  never  roam." 
Things  that  had  once  looked  great  and 
reatening  now  adjusted   themselves  to 
aces  of  comparative  obscurity;  from  the 
intage  ground  which  they  had  attained  a 
der  horizon  enabled  them  to  see  in  a  truer 
rspective,  and  what  once  pressed  upon 
em  with  startling  closeness  and  relative 
'geness  and  importance,  when  measured  in 
mparison  with  all  else  of  life  that  they 
uld  now  see,  became  quite  insignificant. 


These  two  oldJT riend s  hadjknown  by 
actual  experience  an  entrance  into  that 
church,  whose  membership  may  have  the 
mark  of  every  Christian  organization  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived,  but 
whose  one  essential  was  that  it  bore  the 
Apostolic  mark,  that  its  members  possessed 
the  Apostolic  faith  and  lived  the  Apostolic 
life.  They  had  come  to  that  experience 
alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
being  justified  by  faith  they  had  peace 
through  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  they 
had,  as  Paul  advised  the  Galatians,  proved 
each  his  own  work  and  were  thereby  able 
to  rejoice  therein  and  not  in  another. 

These  two  aged  men  as  they  neared  the 
border-land  where  forms  make  little  dif- 
ference, in  the  light  of  what  they  had  seen 
and  been,  each  with  no  abatement  of  loyalty 
to  the  church  of  his  adoption,  and  with  their 
convictions  of  duty  not  the  least  weakened, 
but  strengthening  with  every  fresh  obstacle 
that  loomed  up  in  their  onward  progress, 
realized  that  a  new  earth  spread  before  them 
and  a  new  heaven  over-arched  them.  It 
was  one  of  the  richest  experiences  of  lives 
already  full  of  rich  experiences.  They  knew 
themselves  to  be  members  in  full  standing 
of  their  chosen  churches,  but  they  realized 
in  a  way  that  in  former  years  they  had  not 
realized  that  they  were  members  alike  of  the 
one  true  and  universal  church,  although 
their  footsteps  tended  to  different  houses  of 
worship  as  the  days  set  for  public  worship 
came  in  course  and  each  felt  a  measure  of 
responsibility  in  maintaining  his  own  forms 
of  religious  practice. 

They  were  enjoying  in  the  fullest  measure 
that  man  is  given  to  experience  the  blessings 
that  belong  peculiarly  to  the  disciples  of  the 
one  true  church.  They  had  advanced 
beyond  the  lines  that  separate  and  divide 
and  distinguish  between  this  and  that;  they 
had  gotten  past  depending  on  a  ministry  of 
words,  because  they  knew  a  ministry  that 
was  richer  and  more  vital;  the  rites  of 
baptism  and  ceremonies  of  every  sort  little 
mattered  with  them;  injustice,  even  in  the 
name  of  religion,  might  be  heaped  upon 
them,  but  like  the  martyrs,  their  prototypes, 
they  counted  it  but  a  gain  if  thereby  they 
suffered  with  and  for  Him,  who  had  suffered 
for  them;  shadows  and  symbols,  which  years 
before  had  been  as  guide-posts  to  mark  the 


way,  or  as  danger  signs  to  caution  them, 
seemed  to  have  been  left  behind,  and  they 
were  enjoying  the  reality  for  which  the 
shadows  and  the  symbols  had  been  suppose! 
to  stand.  They  were  veritably  members 
of  the  one  true  church  which  gathers  its 
votaries  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  and 
from  among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people. 

We  all  know  the  essential  elements  of 
this  true  church.  The  Scriptures  from  cover 
to  cover  repeat  and  repeat  again  the  titles 
by  which  it  is  to  be  known  among  men. 
Its  members  dwell  in  a  unity  of  spirit  that 
would  put  any  congregation  to  shame  by 
comparison.  All  that  are  within  this  fold 
need  neither  mark  of  dress  nor  of  manner 
to  distinguish  them,  their  very  presence 
and  their  every  action  and  spoken  word 
attest  that  their  lives  are  hid  in  that  Life 
of  which  they  feel  themselves  to  be  already 
a  part .  It  has  been  assailed  by  every  variety 
of  opposition,  it  may  at  times  have  seemed 
to  loosen  from  its  moorings,  and  to  drift 
and  flounder,  but  it  has  ever  righted  itself, 
and  always  will  do  so;  it  is  the  one  and  only 
thing  that  can  be  counted  on  never  to  com- 
mit itself  as  defeated. 

It  is  a  church  that  is  irresistible,  and  this 
power  comes  because  its  members  are  fully 
committed  to  the  cause  of  righteousness. 
They  have  made  a  full  surrender  of  all  that 
they  are  and  of  all  that  they  possess,  and 
singly  or  collectively  they  are  the  agents 
that  in  due  time  will,  under  God,  work  out 
the  noblest  destinies  of  mankind.  Their 
plans  may  be  often  frustrated,  but  the 
battle  is  never  closed  without  some  vantage 
gained  by  them. 

Unless  one  belong  to  this  church,  and 
commit  himself  to  its  marching  orders,  be 
his  name  and  title  whatever  he  wishes  it 
to  be,  it  were  little  matter  what  show  he 
makes  of  piety;  he  may  have  unnumbered 
outward  blessings,  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
wise  may  be  his,  but  unless  he  belongs  to 
this  chosen  and  select  circle,  be  of  the  flock 
of  Christ,  the  "Church  of  the  first-born, 
whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,"  hi* 
title  to  the  promised  reward  rests  upon  a 
sandy  foundation. 

And  so  as  these  aged  pilgrims  reviewed 
the  journey  that  stretched  behind  them 
across  the  space  of  so  many  years,  the 
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younger  said  to  the  elder,  "the  simplicity 
of  the  worship  that  you  have  practiced, 
and  the  simplicity  of  life  that  you  have  tried 
to  live  as  a  testimony  to  the  spirituality 
of  that  worship  appeal  to  me  as  the  best 
preparation  I  know  of  or  can  conceive  of 
for  a  graduation  from  the  church  of  your 
choice  to  the  church  of  God's  appointment," 
and  the  Friend  with  bowed  head,  said — 
"  It  may  be  so.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
as  1  have  listened  for  it,  1  have  heard  all 
along  through  life,  with  all  the  distinctness 
that  was  needed,  the  voice  of  my  Master, 
and  as  I  have  heeded  his  admonitions  and 
have  been  instructed  by  the  words  his 
inspired  writers  have  penned  for  my  guid- 
ance and  instruction,  I  have  known  his  will. 
There  have  been  helps  that  I  have  needed, 
but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  these  seeming  helps  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  that  close  communion 
and  intercourse  of  spirit  that  I  have  known 
and  which  I  can  testify  to  as  the  most  pre- 
cious of  life's  experiences." 

And  so  as  they  parted,  the  one  who  had 
been  trained  in  all  the  richest  ceremonials 
of  the  most  elaborate  order  said  to  the  other 
who  had  known  only  the  plain,  simple 
practices  of  his  father's  people — "The  very 
simplicity  of  what  you  believe  and  practice 
is  what  most  recommends  it  all  to  me.  I 
can  see  in  the  retrospect  that  often  that 
which  I  did  thinking  that  thereby  1  would 
be  advanced  has  really  hindered.  I  can 
not  at  this  stage  throw  aside  the  customs 
that  have  been  engrafted  upon  me,  but  I 
rejoice  to  know  that  they  are  non-essentials 
for  membership  in  the  one  true  church." 

_______  D-  H-  F- 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  Plea  for  Right  Thinking. 

Sow  a  thought,  reap  an  action; 
Sow  an  action,  reap  a  habit; 
Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character; 
Sow  a  character,  reap  a  destiny. 

We  seldom  look  upon  thoughts  as  things, 
though,  if  we  pause  to  consider  a  little, 
they  are  shown  to  be  mainly  responsible 
for  the  character  of  those  phenomena  which 
are  comprehended  by  the  physical  senses. 

The  trend  of  our  thought  determines  the 
goal  at  which  we  must  ultimately  arrive. 
A  man's  thoughts  are  a  true  measure  of 
his  character.  The  wise  man  said,  "As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  (Pro- 
verbs xxii:  6.)  Great  and  wise  men  of  every 
age  have  handed  down  to  us  warnings  and 
advice  to  guard  well  our  thoughts.  These 
are  a  few  of  them: 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest, 
just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report — if  there 
be  any  virtue  and  any  praise— think  on 
these  things."— Apostle  Paul. 

"The  happiness  of  your  life  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  your  thoughts,  so  guard 
accordingly." — Marcus  Aurelius. 

"As  nothing  reveals  character  like  the 


company  we  like  and  keep,  so  nothing  fore- 
tells futurity  like  the  thoughts  over  which 
we  brood. " — Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 

"Thought  in  the  mind  hath  made  us.   What  we  are 
By  thought  was  wrought  and  built.  If  a  man's  mind 
Hath  evil  thoughts,  pain  comes  on  him  as  comes 
The  wheel  the  ox  behind.    .    .  . 
.    .    .    If  one  endure 
In  purity  of  thought,  joy  follows  him 
As  his  own  shadow — sure." 

They  are  little  things,  these  thoughts, 
and  are  almost  unnoticed  as  they  flash  by; 
yet  take  a  yearful  of  them  and  the  sum  total 
represents  a  block  of  solid  granite  hewn  and 
placed  in  the  foundation  of  that  edifice 
which  we  are  erecting.  They  are  as  grains 
of  sand — insignificant,  considered  singly, 
but  collectively  forming  a  coast  or  a  hidden 
bar  upon  which  a  mighty  ship  can  be  dashed 
to  pieces  or  which  may  turn  a  powerful 
current  this  way  or  that. 

We,  then,  as  beings  endowed  with  voli- 
tion, responsible  for  our  conduct,  for  our 
lives,  for  our  destinies,  must  take  care  of 
the  little  thoughts  which  go  to  make  up  the 
great  whole. 

One  of  the  main  drawbacks  in  our  present 
manner  of  living  (speaking  nationally)  is 
the  fact  that  most  people  rarely  fix  their 
minds  upon  the  state  of  their  immortal 
souls.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
shun  such  thought  or  such  subjects.  The 
modern  tendency  is  to  so  fully  occupy  every 
waking  moment,  to  so  engross  the  outward 
faculties,  that  the  still  small  voice  has  no 
chance  of  being  heard.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  manifest  interests  of  most  are 
light  and  chaffy;  their  lives  bear  no  fruit. 
There  is  nothing  to  satisfy  the  hunger. 
Life  becomes  a  desert.  True,  the  sun  shines 
but  the  water  of  life  is  wanting.  George 
Fox  said,  "It  is  the  great  love  of  God  to 
make  a  wilderness  of  that  which  is  pleasant 
to  the  outward  eye  and  fleshly  mind  and 
to  make  a  fruitful  field  of  a  barren  wilder- 
ness." 

Small  wonder  that  they  who  breathe  con- 
tinuously a  worldly  atmosphere  suffer  from 
ennui,  become  bored  and  constantly  are 
seeking  some  new  sensation,  which  when 
experienced  satisfies  not! 

To  him  that  has  the- light  of  life  focused 
upon  material  things  does  the  way  appear 
dull  and  monotonous,  but  he  who  concen- 
trates his  thoughts  upon  things  spiritual, 
who  has  attained  the  inner  sanctuary, — 
he  can  run  and  not  be  weary,  can  even  walk 
and  not  faint.— M.  H.  S. 


Weakness  and  Strength. — When  you 
and  1  are  weak,  Christ  in  a  true  sense  owns 
the  claim  of  our  weakness,  and  comes  to 
serve  us  with  his  love.  Behold,  how  this 
transfigures  life!  The  times  that  make  us 
weakest,  and  that  force  our  weakness  most 
upon  us,  and  make  us  most  know  how 
weak  we  are,  those  are  our  coronation  times. 
The  days  of  sickness,  days  of  temptation, 
days  of  doubt,  days  of  discouragement, 
days  of  bereavement  and  of  the  aching 
loneliness  which  comes  when  the  strong 
voice  is  silent  and  the  dear  face  is  gone, 
these  are  the  days  when  Christ  sees  most 
clearly  the  crown  of  our  need  upon  our 
foreheads,  and  comes  to  serve  us  with  his 
love. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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The  presence  in  New  York  City  the 
winter  of  two  of  the  most  famous  teac 
of  philosophy  of  our  day,  one  from  Fra 
the  other  from  Germany,  might  easily  1  /< 
been  of  slight  significance  to  the  city  it 
and  to  visitors  sojourning  there.  As  a  i 
ter  of  fact  their  presence  actually  serve 
an  intellectual  barometer,  and  the  "  read 
of  the  glass,"  to  use  the  phrase  so  com 
in  England  where  barometers  are  house 
instruments,  give  so  much  promise  < 
renaissance  of  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
some  note  of  them  may  suitably  cone 
this  series  of  articles.    One  would  ex 
university  and  college  circles  to  be  sti 
by  the  announcement  of  lectures  by 
such  savants  as  these.    The  stir,  how< 
was  not  confined  to  the  learned  circles, 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  dev 
much  space  to  notices  of  the  two  men, 
especially  to  expositions  of  their  philoso 
Even  Labor  circles  hailed  their  coming, 
attempted  to  connect  the  new  doct 
of  Syndicalism  with  Bergson's  philoso 
If  one  turned  to  the  booksellers  to  lay 
stock  of  the  books  of  either  of  them, 
common  answer  was,  "Very  sorry,  bufil 
sold  out;  shall  have  a  new  supply 
week."     In  cultured  circles,  as  migh^x 
imagined  under  such  circumstances,  n 
of  the  best  talk  was  about  these  two 
and  their  books,  and  it  was  credibl) 
ported   that  even  the  ultra  fashion;  e 
were  reading  Bergson's  "L'fivolution 
atrice"  (Creative  Evolution).  Doubls 
not  a  few  of  the  readers  of  this  somela 
difficult  book  were  ready  to  confess  (oilo 
them  did)  that  they  did  not  follow  Ith 
writer's  argument.    That  in  the  mairith 
conclusions  of  the  new  philosophy  (if  li 
new)  were  in  some  measure  undersftc 
seems  a  necessary  assumption  to  ex|i 
the  manifest  interest  and  sustained 
Were  it  possible  therefore  to  find  some 
and  explicit  statement  of  these  co||u 
sions  we  should  have  such  a  definite  " 
ing  of  the  glass,"  as  might  enable  us  to  ; 
an  intelligent  prediction  of  future  tencB 
in  the  life  of  one  of  the  great  centres  c|h 
world's  thought. 

During  his  sojourn  in  New  York 
fessor  Bergson  was  induced  on  one  occ 
to  give  some  reminiscence  of  his  lit|r 
labors.  He  told  how  he  found  the  ne 
writing  his  "Creative  Evolution"  f 
more  detailed  knowledge  of  biology.  (§1 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  t< 
task,  and  after  ten  years  of  such  stud 
book,  he  said,  "wrote  itself."  In  theic 
of  such  a  fact  an  attempt  to  defin  mi 
philosophy  in  a  single  paragraph  -'As 
appear  little  short  of  arrogant.  Such  cpi 
tion,  however,  merely  points  the  way  ■ 
understanding,  and  may  enable  those  |u 
who  have  no  inclination  or  taste  for  ph  psc 
phy  to  see  some  distinctions,  partici  irl 
in  religious  tendencies,  of  every-day 
During  191 1,  a  Cambridge  (England'  pfe 
low,  J.  N.  Figgis,  delivered  a  remariibi 
course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  Univ  si 
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with  the  title  "Civilization  at  the  Cross 
Roads."  It  is  from  the  first  of  these  lectures 
now  printed  in  book  form  that  the  following 
paragraph  is  taken: — 

"Whatever  [Bergson's]  ultimate  place  in 
the  history  of  thought,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  counts  and  will  count  more  and 
more  as  time  goes  on.  As  one  puts  it,  'in 
future  we  may  not  be  pro-Bergsonians  or 
anti-Bergsonians,  but  we  shall  all  be  post- 
Bergsonians.'  Things  cannot  be  as  though 
he  had  not  written.  Yet  the  whole  argument 
of  "  Involution  Creatrice"  and  his  other 
works  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  maxim 
of  Hegel,  that  the  hidden  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse must  be  penetrable  to  thought.  Like 
the  man  or  woman  in  the  street,  the  lover, 
the  soldier,  the  school-boy,  Bergson  would 
place  instinct  or  intuition  on  a  higher  level 
in  regard  to  our  insight  into  reality  than 
pure  intelligence.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  pronounce  the  intellect  incapable  of 
comprehending  life,  since  it  has  been  formed 
in  the  interests  of  practical  activity  and 
never  penetrates  beyond  the  outward  aspect 
of  things,  and  even  that  [outward  aspect] 
it  exaggerates." 

This  placing  of  instinct  or  intuition  on  a 
higher  level  than  pure  intelligence,  is  sure  to 
have  a  familiar  sound  to  Friends,  if  they  are 
in  any  degree  familiar  with  Robert  Barclay's 
way  of  writing,  or  with  the  form  of  theology 
that  Luther  made  familiar  in  Europe.  It 
may  then  even  appear  that  this  new  philos- 
ophy has  in  it  a  word  for  Friends. 

Turning  for  a  moment  from  Prof.  Bergson 
ffl  Prof.  Eucken,  it  may  be  in  order  to 
ibserve  that  the  great  German  (for  many 
pears  professor  at  Jena)  is  more  distinctly 
i  teacher  of  religion  than  his  French  co- 
temporary.  Bergson  has  developed  a  philo- 
sophical system  and  left  its  applications  to 
:hose  who  embrace  the  system.  Eucken 
n  such  a  lecture  as  "Religion  and  Life," 
ielivered  in  London  and  Oxford  in  191 1, 
nakes  distinct  applications  himself.  Two 
quotations  from  this  lecture  may  in  some 
iegree  reveal  the  man  and  his  system. 

"As  soon  as  Religion  means  the  sounding 
rf  new  depths  and  the  production  of  a  new 
reality,  we  have  passed  beyond  the  sphere 
)f  Intellectualism,  which  would  fain  make 
religion  a  cosmology.  But  we  are  just  as 
jnwilling  to  make  religion  a  purely  emotional 
(natter,  rejecting  the  undeniable  realities 
if  human  existence  and  giving  full  sway  to 
subjectivism.  True  religion,  with  its  new 
reality,  must  form  a  characteristic  sphere 
if  life  for  itself  and  produce  a  characteristic 
community  of  men,  seeking  its  most  active 
realization  in  the  very  establishment  of 
this  community.  And  here  again  we  meet 
with  new  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  relations 
between  Divine  and  human  elements.  Cer- 
tainly the  new  life  is  altogether  a  gift  of 
God.  The  Divine  does  not  conform  and 
adapt  itself  to  human  standards.  All  human 
'littleness'  is  broken  up  in  the  process  of 
regeneration;  man  is  received  into  the  fulness 
of  Divine  life  and  partakes  of  its  infinitude. 
But  all  the  same,  the  formation  of  the  new 
life  cannot  take  place  without  human 
endeavor,  and  this  power  is  roused  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  1  admit  that  man  can 
never  express   the    Divine  adequately." 


And  again,  "We  do  not  want  less,  but  more 
of  religion.  New  social  problems  are  await- 
ing their  solution.  Serious  inroads  are 
made  on  Christianity  and  what  is  of  still 
graver  importance,  the  whole  of  our  people 
are  making  them.  And  1  assure  you  that 
Christianity  can  only  grapple  with  these 
difficulties  by  absorbing  and  employing 
all  the  results  and  fruits  of  the  'world- 
historical' work  of  humanity  at  large.  .  . 
.  It  must  become  altogether  a  religion  of 
the  moving  and  flowing  present.  Nothing 
obsolete  and  antique  can  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  it  and  it  must  unite  and  focus  all 
our  modern  intellectual  and  spiritual  aspira- 
tions. It  must  excise  all  the  pusillanimous 
and  petty  elements  of  man's  nature." 

So  far  as  these  quotations  disclose  any- 
thing of  the  philosophical  positions  of  these 
two  great  teachers  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  they  are  open  to  such  criticism  as  we 
find  applied  of  late  in  some  quarters  to  the 
early  Friends.  Thus  from  "  Friends'  Fellow- 
ship Papers,"  First  Month,  1913,  pages  13 
and  14,  we  quote,  "  Barclay  [in  writing  of  the 
conscience]  uses  the  figure  of  the  lantern  and 
the  candle.  But  here,  as  in  all  the  teachings 
of  the  early  Friends  on  the  subject,  we  have 
the  old  dualism  of  scholastic  philosophy, 
which  is  impossible  in  modern  thought.  In 
accordance  with  the  absolute  division  between 
God  and  the  world  current  in  their  day,  the 
early  Friends  inevitably  spoke  in  the  terms  of 
dualistic  philosophy."  Whether  "  impossible 
in  modern  thought "  or  not,  these  great  teach- 
ers seem  to  speak  in  similar  terms  and  even  a 
great  stirring  modern  city  stops  to  listen. 
Evidently  there  is  some  correspondence 
between  such  terms  and  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  religion.  Indeed,  a  master  spirit 
in  "modern  thought,"  the  late  William 
James,  confesses  this  correspondence  in 
terms  that  give  the  "prudential  man,"  that 
is  the  modern  scientific  psychologist,  little 
quarter.  If  his  sentences  are  a  little  ab- 
struse they  are  worth  pondering. 

"  I  think  it  may  be  asserted,"  he  says,  "  that 
there  are  religious  experiences  of  a  specific 
nature,  not  deducible  by  analogy  or  psy- 
chological reasoning  from  our  other  sorts 
of  experience,  which  point  with  reasonable 
probability  to  the  continuity  of  ourconscious- 
ness  with  a  wider  spiritual  environment 
from  which  the  ordinary  prudential  man 
(who  is  the  only  man  that  scientific  psycholo- 
gy, so  called,  takes  cognizance  of)  is  shut 
off."  (Hibbert  Journal,  1907-8,  page  721.) 
And  again,  "  Religious  experience  of  the 
Lutheran  type  brings  all  our  naturalistic 
standards  to  bankruptcy."  (Idem,  page  722.) 
And  finally,  "The  only  way  to  escape  from 
the  paradoxes  and  perplexities  that  a  con- 
sistently thought-out  monistic  universe  suf- 
fers from  .  .  .  is  to  be  frankly  plural- 
istic." (Idem.)  So  "paradoxes  and  per- 
plexities" seem  to  abound  whichever  school 
we  tie  ourselves  to.  Evidently  Greater 
New  York,  in  reacting  as  it  did  to 
Bergson  and  Eucken  was  not  expressing 
its  hospitality  to  any  form  of  philosophical 
thought,  but  rather  welcoming  that  view  of 
regeneration  to  which  the  average  man  seems 
most  ready  to  respond,  as  representing  real 
religious  experience.  It  is  the  view  expressed 
so  well  by  Eucken  himself  in  the  quotation 


above.  "Certainly  the  new  life  is  altogether 
a  gift  of  God.  The  Divine  does  not  conform 
and  adapt  itself  to  human  standards.  All 
human  littleness  is  broken  up  in  the  process 
of  regeneration;  man  is  received  into  the 
fulness  of  Divine  life  and  partakes  of  its 
infinitude."  J.  H.  B. 

For  "Thi  FaiBND." 

The  Best  Trait? 

L.  C.  WOOD. 

It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  attend 
a  class  to  which  the  leader,  Margaret 
Slattery,  put  this  question:  "What  quality 
of  character  would  you  most  desire  for  a 
friend  just  entering  adult  life?"  Many 
answers  were  given  and  approved,  when  a 
slim  young  girl  sitting  far  back  rose  and 
said  clearly,  "  Liveableness  with."  The 
leader's  face  shone:  "That  covers  all,"  she 
said.  Our  first  thought  is  that  this  quality 
is  no  very  high  ideal;  but  is  it  not?  Take 
most  of  the  persons  who  are  our  ideals  and 
liveableness  with,  or  the  concern  for  the 
individual  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
forms  in  them  a  large  characteristic.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  enthroned  in  the  hearts 
of  all  with  whom  he  lived  and  worked,  and 
now,  long  after  his  death,  his  tenderness 
and  consideration  are  more  often  spoken 
of  than  his  wonderful  judgment  and  states- 
manship. General  Armstrong,  of  Hampton 
Institute,  was  another  who  won  the  absolute 
obedience,  trust  and  love  of  his  followers. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Southern  fame,  was  greatly 
loved  as  a  true-hearted  gentleman,  and 
that  means  much.  Florence  Nightingale 
was  followed  with  almost  adoration  by 
nurse  and  patient  alike,  and  Jane  Addams, 
of  Hull  House,  could  never  have  accomplish- 
ed a  tenth  of  what  she  has  done  save  for 
the  admiring  devotion  of  her  staff.  This  is 
practically  "liveableness  with."  No  one  can 
afford  to  despise  it,  for  there  is  no  more 
important  contribution  to  success  in  all 
walks  of  life;  in  the  home  or  in  the  institu- 
tion, among  young  or  old.  We  all  desire  to 
do  great  things,  and  the  question  is  just 
what  is  great.  Character?  Achievement? 
They  do  not  always  go  together.  One 
may  achieve  by  mere  force  of  genius;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  include  character. 
It  has  been  wisely  said,  "True  greatness 
is  to  take  the  common  things  of  life  and 
walk  bravely  among  them."  James  Russell 
Lowell  adds  another  word  to  this  when  he 
says:  "Great  character  is  as  rare  a  thing 
as  genius,, if  not  a  nobler  form  of  it."  Does 
not  character  show  in  small  things  as  truly  as 
in  large?  James  Freeman  Clark  tells  us: 
"If  we  cannot  do  great  things,  we  can  do 
little  things  greatlv."  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  are  anv  little  things.  As  a  whisper 
breathed  at  some  points  of  the  Alps  may 
cause  a  descent  of  the  fatal  avalanche,  so 
a  word  of  censure  or  criticism  may  send  a 
soul  overburdened  and  desperate  to  destruc- 
tion, while  a  cheer  at  the  right  instant  has 
won  manv  a  battle.  It  takes  no  little  in- 
dependent thinking  to  sustain  within  our- 
selves the  conviction  that  our  work,  in 
every  iota,  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  those 
moving  in  larger  fields;  but  little  stones 
are  quite  as  needful  in  building  great  roads 
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as  big  ones,  and  in  roads  it  is  the  little  stones 
that  get  the  commendation  of  the  public 
and  make  traveling  possible.  In  homes 
and  institutions  this  is  not  always  the  way, 
at  least  regarding  commendation!  In  all 
cases,  however,  material  must  fit  together 
smoothly  or  breaks  come. 

Liveableness  looks  out  that  those  around 
you  are  comfortable  and,  if  possible,  have 
what  they  like.  A  New  Year  card  inscribed 
by  James  Kendrick  Bangs  is  suggestive. 
"A  Happy  New  Year  to  you;  that  is,  if 
you  want  it.  If  you  prefer  a  yellow  out- 
look to  a  pink  and  rosy  one,  don't  let  my 
wish  stand  in  your  way.  The  main  point 
with  me  at  this  season  of  general  joyousness, 
is,  that  you  get  what  you  want."  If  people 
do  prefer  persistently  the  yellow  outlook, 
perhaps  the  late  poet  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, Joaquin  Miller's,  scheme  of  living 
might  be  appropriate.  It  is  said  that  he 
believed  that  no  two  people  should  occupy 
the  same  house,  and  covered  his  estate  with 
as  many  small  houses  as  he  had  members 
in  his  family. 

Perhaps  Liveableness-with  may  be  best 
described  by  what  it  is  not.  One  great 
shadow  upon  it  seems  to  be  obvious  enough 
to  have  won  notice  by  several  well-known 
people,  and  in  the  hope  that  this  troublesome 
habit  may  be  an  unconscious  one,  unpleasant 
though  it  is  to  speak  of,  instances  may  be 
given.  J.  H.  Jowett  says:  "Probably  all 
consider  ourselves  honest,  but  if  we  never 
defraud  our  neighbors  of  money  are  we  quite 
sure  we  never  deprive  them  of  the  comfort  or 
peace  of  mind  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled?  Every  one  is  dependent  in  large 
measure  for  their  sunshine  upon  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact.  Let  us  there- 
fore extend  our  honesty  a  little  further  and 
render  to  all  the  courtesy,  consideration  and 
brightness  that  are  their  due."  J.  R.  Miller 
carried  this  idea  still  further.  He  says: 
"The  worst  kind  of  robbers  are  the  people 
who  make  a  habit  of  stealing  from  those 
they  meet  the  cheerful  satisfaction  that 
makes  for  contentment.  To  illustrate,  a 
lady  was  speaking  of  her  great  enjoyment 
in  listening  to  a  well-known  singer  at  a 
concert.  'Oh,'  said  a  younger  lady  sitting 
by,  'no  one  cares  to  hear  him  any  more!' 
This  discourteous  comment,  implying  ig- 
norance on  the  older  lady's  part  of  both 
knowledge  of  music  and  what  was  going  on 
in  the  world,  effectually  dissipated  her 
sunshine  for  many  hours."  Another  il- 
lustration comes  to  mind.  When  lunching 
with  some  people  I  knew,  a  tot  eight  years 
old  ran  in  from  school,  crying,  "Oh,  I've 
gotten  a  io  for  number  work!"  This 
branch  of  learning  had  always  been  her 
stumbling  block  and  now  joy  danced  all 
over  her.  A  lady  sitting  at  the  table,  asked, 
"What  are  you  working  at?"  The  child 
showed  her.    "Oh,  that  is  easy;  you  should 

see  little  S  ,"  mentioning  the  name 

of  a  cousin  of  equal  age,  "she's  brilliant." 
The  little  face  clouded;  rightful  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  departed  and  the  discouraged 
look  made  one  sorry;  she  had  done  her 
best  and  could  not  know  that  the  older 
speaker  had  not  only  stolen  her  well  de- 
served sunshine,  but  was  all  tangled  up  in 
her  values  of  things.   To  solve  a  problem 


was  of  little  value;  the  honest  effort  counted 
and,  in  reality,  this  child  had  done  more 
than  the  brilliant  cousin's  easy  achieve- 
ments. Of  this,  we  hope,  unconscious 
robbery  one  other  illustration  may  be  given. 
An  elderly  lady  was  speaking  of  the  lovely 
manners  of  a  young  cousin  visiting  some 
other  children  at  the  house  where  she  was 
staying.  Another  lady  carelessly  said  of 
him,  "  He  used  to  get  perfectly  disgusted 
with  them  last  summer,  they  tagged  after 
him  so  much."  Never  was  a  pleasant  mental 
picture  more  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  a  very 
disagreeable  one  substituted.  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  older  lady  often  struggled  against 
much  depression,  which  made  the  robbery 
of  her  lovely  pictures  the  more  cruel. 

To  live  at  ease  with  others  at  home  or 
abroad  one  must  be  comfortable  within 
himself.  This  does  not  imply  conceit, 
but  simply,  as  an  ancient  sage  has  said, 
"  You  have  no  more  right  to  be  unjust  with 
your  own  soul  than  with  others."  Do  not 
fall  into  the  fog  of  false  estimates  of  values; 
avoid  comparisons.  There  is  no  particular 
credit  in  the  possession  of  great  talent. 
St.  Paul  says:  "What  have  you  that  ye  did 
not  receive?"  Neither  discourage  your- 
selves nor  others  by  pointing  to  what  height 
someone  has  climbed;  their  gift  may  not 
be  yours.  John  R.  Mott  says:  "  Keep  still 
when  your  words  may  discourage.  It  is 
infinitely  better  to  be  dumb  forever  than 
to  make  life  harder  for  any  human  being 
to  cope  with."  It  does  not  always  discour- 
age to  point  to  mountain  tops,  but  a  warning 
is  not  inapt.  One  little  point  on  Liveableness 
comes  from  a  French  translation:  "Beware 
of  much  interference.  We  all  love  freedom, 
and  cling  tenaciously  to  our  small  fancies. 
We  like  our  household  gods,  our  peculiar 
ways,  nor  care  to  explain  the  why  or  where- 
fore." J.  H.  McNair  in  the  Spectator 
touches  the  same  thought  in  this  little  poem: 

HOUSEHOLD  GODS. 

"The  baby  takes  to  her  bed  at  night 
A  one-eyed  rabbit  that  once  was  white, 
A  watch  that  came  from  a  cracker,  I  think, 
And  a  lidless  inkpot  that  never  held  ink, 
And  the  secret  is  locked  in  her  tiny  breast 
Of  why  she  loves  these  and  leaves  the  rest. 

"And  I  give  a  loving  glance  as  I  go 
To  three  brass  pots  on  a  shelf  in  a  row, 
To  my  Grandfather's  Grandfather's  loving  cup, 
And  a  bandy-legged  chair  I  once  picked  up, 
And  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  make  you  see 
Why  just  these  things  are  a  part  of  me." 

Let  us  try  to  "see;"  and  know  to  which 
place  we  are  apportioned;  then,  be  it  great 
or  small,  Liveableness-with  will  have  a  large 
share  in  life.  No  gift  well  lived  up  to  is 
small  in  our  Father's  estimation.  It  was 
not  a  very  prominent  person  to  whom  Christ 
gave  the  full  measure  of  his  loving  approba- 
tion, "She  hath  done  what  she  could." 


For  Family  Worship. 

Family  worship  may  become  a  mere  habit 
with  us,  and  although  it  should  be  a  real 
habit,  it  should  not  be  a  mere  habit.  The 
moment  our  children  realize  that  it  is  a 
necessity  with  us,  instead  of  enjoyment  and 
strength,  we  have  lost  the  real  power  of 
this  blessed  privilege.    It  must  be  unhurried 


if  it  is  to  be  effective,  not  that  it  may  It 
be  expeditious  and  perhaps  brief,  but  thle 
should  be  no  thought  or  atmosphere  if 
hurry  or  even  haste.  If  a  thought  worm 
of  comment  is  suggested,  it  should  have  te 
free  opportunity  of  expression.  There  shop 
be  time  for  a  question  if  it  suggests  it  If 
naturally.  Children  should  not  be  lookp 
at  the  clock  with  one  eye  and  at  the  Bit 
with  another,  figuring  that  they  only  h;re 
five  or  six  minutes  before  they  must  stlt 
for  school. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  a  im 
things  are  very  definitely  necessary:  Firstlf 
all,  a  fixed  time  and  a  prompt  response! 
rising.  If  one  is  hurried  in  order  to  get!) 
the  breakfast-table  or  to  prayers  in  time,e 
is  seldom  in  the  right  state  to  enjoy  eitil 
A  few  more  moments  at  the  beginning  xk 
make  a  great  deal  of  difference  as  the  cm 
advances,  and  this  manifests  itself  very  cl 
tinctly  at  family  worship.  If  we  are  to  mil 
the  most  of  this  service  we  will  think  sor| 
thing  upon  it  before  we  appear  before  <1 
children.  We  may  have  a  few  momel 
alone  before  we  meet  our  children  a| 
family,  and  if  we  have  thought  upon  1 
subject,  and  it  has  become  a  part  of  our  M 
vout  purpose  for  the  day,  we  are  sure  I 
show  that  spirit  when  we  read  the  ScriptuI 
or  lead  others  in  prayer. 

I  have  recently  reviewed  the  persoiB 
prayers  of  a  loved  parishioner  who  was  sil 
denly  called  from  his  earthly  work.  M 
though  he  had  always  been  helpful  in  puhl 
prayer,  the  secret  of  his  real  life  was  gainl 
as  I  re-read  and  reviewed  those  persoil 
private  prayers.  His  life  was  reveal<| 
He  lived  with  God  himself;  talked  with  G| 
in  prayer.  The  simple  expressions  of  il 
own  heart-life  as  he  prayed  to  his  Father  ! 
heaven  gave  us  a  vision  into  his  inner  scH 
which  showed  rare  growth  and  grace  in  1 1 
knowledge  of  Christ.  We  may  well  aj 
God  to  teach  us  to  pray.  The  regular,  1 1 
hurried  worship  with  which  we  begin  t  l 
day  is  a  wonderful  place  to  learn. — Joil 
Timothy  Stone,  in  S.  S.  Times. 


Salvation  First.— There  is  one  thil 
which  is  all  important  though  it  is  apt  I 
be  forgotten  in  such  material  prosperils 
as  this  country  possesses.  It  is  thn 
Whether  there  be  individualism  or  socialisi I 
whether  there  be  imperialism  or  democrac h 
whether'  there  be  centralization  or  d 
centralization;  there  must  be  a  growth  9 
religion  or  such  a  civilization  as  we  posse  1 
will  soon  decay  and  fall.  We  are  spendin , 
and  rightly  so,  vast  sums  of  money  | 
education.  But  education  will  not  sail 
guard  the  future  unless  it  be  joined  wi  j 
morality  that  is  based  upon  religious  pri  il 
ciples.  It  is  time  that  our  industrial  leade 
who  are  doing  so  much  to  promote  educ  i 
tion  and  charity  should  devote  even  mo' 
attention  to  this  all  important  matter.-! 
IV all  Street  Journal. 


Everybody  knows  that  other  people  mal 

mistakes. 


If  we  had  more  good  hearers,  we  wou 
have  more  good  sermons. 


Fourth  Month  16,  1013. 
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Notes  From  Panama. 
II. 

Few  experiences  are  more  educating  than 
travel  in  a  foreign  country — if  rightly  ap- 
preciated and  interpreted.  True,  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone  is  a  possession  and,  in  an 
important  sense,  the  creation  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
from  external  appearances,  it  is  very  for- 
eign. If  our  home  friends  could  share  with 
us  the  present  situation  they  would  find 
us  on  the  fourth  story  of  a  large  Spanish 
hotel,  in  the  old  city  of  Panama — as  near 
heaven  as  we  can  get  under  the  circum- 
stances— looking  down  from  a  narrow  wood- 
en balcony  into  an  inner  covered  court, 
fifty  feet  below,  seventy-five  by  forty-five 
feet,  where  two  hundred  can  be  comfortably 
seated  at  small  cafe*  tables.  The  inner  bed- 
rooms all  open  toward  this  inner  court.  Im- 
mediately above  us  on  this  top  floor  are 
ventilating  sashes,  six  feet  square  around 
the  entire  court,  permitting  the  trade  winds 
to  keep  us  delightfully  cool.  So,  barring  the 
rather  formidable  ascent  of  six  flights  of 
steps,  we  feel  thankful  for  our  top  perch. 
Then  the  meals  are  good,  and  this  hotel — 
the  Hotel  Central  —  faces  the  old  Plaza, 
with  its  ancient  cathedral  and  the  very  im- 
posing Administration  Building  which  De 
Lesseps  built  when  the  French  Canal  Com- 
pany held  sway  here. 

Yesterday,  upon  arrival  at  Colon,  the 
sea  was  running  pretty  merrily  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  passengers  were  quite  relieved 
to  come  to  the  dock  at  Christobal — where 
the  train  was  waiting  to  take  us  across  the 
Isthmus.  The  first  impression  of  any  coun- 
try is  often  the  most  lasting,  and  I  confess 
t  was  pleasant  to  see  that  the  well-screened 
\dministration  and  Commissary  buildings 
lestled  among  the  date  palms  looked  clean, 
ind  the  railroad  cars  seemed  to  be  as  well 
jquipped  as  our  trains  at  home. 

There  is  a  three-mile  breakwater  in  course 
)f  construction  to  shelter  the  harbor,  and 
lills  rise  in  the  distance.  The  entrance  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Canal  also  begins  at  this 
point,  and  will  be  a  pleasing  approach  to  this 
international  water-way. 

After  our  three  hundred  sightseers  were 
:omfortably  seated  in  the  train,  the  con- 
ductor gave  us  full  particulars  concerning 
points  of  interest  along  the  route  of  forty- 
seven  miles  to  Panama. 

The  cold-storage  plant  at  Christobal,  where 
a  statue  in  bronze  of  Columbus  marks  the 
former  French  hotel,  is  the  central  depot  for 
the  Canal  Zone  food  supply. 

One  can  but  be  impressed  with  the  number 
of  colored  (Negro  and  Indian)  workmen 
from  the  start,  and  their  improvised  quar- 
ters, though  sanitary,  have  a  very  temporary 
appearance,  and  we  were  informed  these 
would  all  be  removed  within  six  months,  as 
the  Zone  is  to  be  kept  clear  of  private  habi- 
tations as  soon  as  traffic  through  the  Canal 
opens.  The  railroad  is  under  Government 
management  and  follows  the  canal  on  its 
eastern  side.  We  spent  an  hour  at  the 
Gatun  Locks,  and  had  our  first  sight  of  the 
beautiful  lake,  which  the  great  dam  at  that 
place  is  creating.  The  immense  steel  gates — 
four  to  each  lock — were  in  place,  and  the 


emergency  gates,  which  may  be  swung  into 
position  and  dropped  into  the  locks  bv  the 
huge  iron  trusses,  were  nearly  complete. 
As  we  looked  down  into  these  concrete 
basins,  fifty  feet  deep  and  one  thousand  feet 
long  by  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  wide,  one 
could  but  realize  what  intelligence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  whole  undertak- 
ing. The  sixty  foot  concrete  wall  between 
the  duplicate  locks  has  large  chambers  in 
it  on  three  levels — the  lowest  for  the  sluice- 
ways, the  middle  as  conduits  for  the  regu- 
lating apparatus  and  the  upper  for  the  men 
who  direct  this  machinery.  Four  electric 
engines  run  on  top  of  this  separating  wall 
to  draw  the  shipping  through  the  locks.  A 
thick  chain  at  the  entrance  of  the  lock  will 
prevent  any  ship  attempting  to  enter  it  by 
its  own  power.  This  chain  and  every  other 
movable  part  of  the  locks  will  be  controlled 
by  electricity  and  almost  automatically. 
The  Gatun  Dam,  about  a  mile  and  a-half 
long,  has  a  great  spillway  on  the  west  side 
of  these  locks,  the  gates  of  which  will  also 
be  operated  by  electric  power.  The  water 
in  the  lake  will  rise  thirty-seven  feet  higher 
than  it  is  at  present,  making  a  very  attrac- 
tive lake,  twenty-six  miles  long,  studded 
with  islands.  As  the  channel  is  one  thousand 
feet  wide,  steamships  can  propel  themselves 
throughout  this  lake  and  even  into  and 
through  the  nine  miles  of  narrower  channels 
in  and  approaching  the  Culebra  Cut.  As  we 
stood  some  four  hundred  feet  above  the  work- 
men who  are  now  working  in  that  cut,  remov- 
ing the  last  fourteen  feet  through  a  section  of 
three  miles,  the  vastness  of  the  work  dawned 
even  more  fully  upon  us.  A  train  of  twenty 
cars,  either  loaded  or  empty,  is  moved  every 
minute  and  a-half  during  working  hours. 
We  saw  thirty-seven  steam  shovels  at  work, 
and  they  each  discharged  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  tons  of  dirt  and  rock  about  every 
minute. 

The  "slides"  which  have  proved  rather 
troublesome  of  latter  time,  were  right  be- 
fore us  and  have  added  considerably  to  the 
necessary  work,  yet  they  will  not  seriously 
delay  the  opening  of  the  Canal,  as  it  is 
three  times  wider  than  actually  necessary 
for  the  largest  vessels  to  float  in,  and  dredg- 
ing will  probably  remove  all  the  bank  that 
slides  into  the  channel.  Besides,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  balance,  the  tops  of  the  adjacent 
high  banks  are  being  removed  now  so  as  to 
diminish  the  height  of  the  hills.  We  were 
told  the  whole  problem  has  now  been  re- 
duced to  one  of  transportation  of  the  dirt 
in  order  to  open  this  water-way  by  the  first 
of  next  year. 

The  Chagres  River,  at  one  time  the  great- 
est problem,  has  been  completely  harnessed, 
and  appeared  to  be  a  rather  innocent 
stream  now — between  the  Schuylkill  and 
Brandywine  .in  size.  The  picturesqueness 
of  the  landscape  is  much  increased  by  the 
many  hills,  which  rise  on  every  side,  and 
the  tropical  jungle,  with  palms  and  festoons 
of  flowering  vines.  The  banana  is  every- 
where in  evidence,  while  the  date,  cocoa- 
nut  and  royal  palm  are  frequently  seen. 

If  the  reader  will  picture  a  bright,  warm 
summer  day,  with  a  most  refreshing  air 
blowing,  and  three  hundred  tourists,  mostly 
in  white  attire,  standing  upon  the  edge  of 


this  greatest  of  human  excavations — five 
hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  at  its  deepest — 
with  "Gold  Hill"  on  one  side  and  "Con- 
tractors' Hill"  on  the  other,  beside  the  sani- 
tary settlement  of  Culebra  near  by,  and  the 
piles  of  junk  machinery  which  the  French 
Company  left  behind  them,  somewhat  in 
the  background — his  cogitations  will  proba- 
bly depend  upon  his  character.  Comfort- 
able cars  and  intelligent  companions  made 
the  trip  both  ways  across  the  Isthmus  very 
enjoyable.  I  talked  with  employees  who 
had  been  in  the  service  six  years.  One  of 
these,  a  section  master  originally  from 
Ohio,  said,  "One  would  need  to  walk  the 
entire  Canal  from  Colon  to  Panama  to  » 
appreciate  it  rightly,"  and  further  remarked, 
as  we  were  passing  Colonel  Goethals'  pri- 
vate residence  at  Culebra,  "  The  Colonel  is  a 
great  man,  but  he  is  just  as  common  as  any 
of  us." 

Another  large  and  very  healthy  looking 
man  from  Montana,  who  said  that  he  had 
never  been  in  the  hospital,  gave  full  particu- 
lars of  the  way  in  which  the  swamps  were 
filled  and  the  new  breakwater  at  Colon  was 
being  constructed.  The  silt  from  the  dredges 
is  carried  thousands  of  feet  by  pipes,  and 
the  rock  for  the  breaker  quarried  at  Porto 
Bello,  several  miles  distant.  The  earnest 
interest  which  the  workmen  show  in  com- 
pleting their  great  task  gives  an  irresistible 
sense  of  assurance.  This,  coupled  with  an 
entire  absence  of  officialism,  makes  even  the 
civilian  feel  that  he  may  have  a  part  in  the 
enterprise.  There  is  a  complete  system  of 
range  lighthouses  —  concrete  towers  from 
twenty-five  feet  to  fifty  feet  in  height — 
which  have  been  erected  along  the  entire 
route  of  the  Canal.  Vessels  getting  two  or 
three  of  these  in  range  can  navigate  safely 
through  most  of  the  channel  without  as- 
sistance. As  we  stood  on  top  of  one  of  these 
at  the  Gatun  Locks,  the  course  of  the  ship 
from  the  Atlantic  was  plainly  visible.  The 
tide  from  the  north  in  Limon  Bay  is  only 
sixteen  inches,  and  will  bring  the  traffic  to 
the  foot  of  the  lowest  of  the  three  flight 
locks  at  Gatun,  where  it  will  be  lifted 
eighty-five  feet  into  the  lake  and  floated 
on  that  level  for  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
Pedro  Miguel  Lock,  by  which  there  will  be 
a  drop  of  thirty-five  feet  into  a  small  lake 
of  a  mile  in  width,  when  another  drop  by 
the  Miraflores  Locks  to  the  Pacific  sea  level 
will  complete  the  passage  of  fifty  miles. 
The  tide  on  the  Pacific  is  twenty-six  feet, 
and  there  is  a  breakwater  of  two  miles  or 
more  front  the  shore  to  the  island  of  Navos. 
As  the  locks  at  Gatun  so  also  thdse  at 
Miraflores  are  placed  six  or  seven  miles 
back  from  the  ocean,  to  prevent  possible 
injury  by  attack  from  that  quarter. 

Upon  arrival  at  Panama,  our  kind  friend. 
Admiral  Marshall,  a  native  of  Penna.,  tried 
to  get  accommodations  for  us  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  at  the  Tivoli  Hotel,  to  which 
he  had  sent  a  wireless  message  the  day 
before.  As  there  were  only  fifty  rooms  for 
six  times  that  many  travelers,  we  took  the 
next  best,  Hotel  Central,  in  the  older  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  and  thereby  had  a  very 
much  more  novel  experience. 

Time  was  when  the  word  Panama  sug- 
gested untold  wealth  and  voluptuous  luxury. 
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That  was  in  the  halcyon  days  when  the 
old  city,  designated  the  Key  to  the  Pacific 
and  the  Gate  of  the  Universe,  was  the  re- 
ceiving point  for  the  gold  of  Darien,  the 
pearls  of  the  Gulf  islands,  and  the  silver 
from  the  mines  of  South  America.  Fabulous 
treasure  was  often  stored  in  "  Panama,  the 
Golden,"  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  carriage  by  the  king's  horses  over  that 
splendid  engineering  achievement,  the  paved 
way  that  crossed  the  Isthmus  to  Porto 
Bello  (Forbes  Lindsay).  We  found  the 
modern  city  represented  a  yet  more  "splen- 
did (sanitary)  achievement,"  as  the  United 
States  has  cleaned  it  up,  by  installing  a  pure 
water  supply  and  sewage  system  and  paving 
the  streets,  and  introducing  some  higher 
moral  ideals. 

Both  Colon  and  Panama  are  within  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  subject  to  sanitary  in- 
spection by  the  U.  S.,  although  governed 
by  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  older  part 
of  the  present  city  of  Panama  was  built 
by  the  Spanish  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
after  Henry  Morgan  had  sacked  and  burned 
the  old  city  in  1670. 

As  we  stood  upon  the  outer  sea  wall  of 
the  old  fort,  with  the  boundless  Pacific 
before  us,  the  tragedies  and  mercies  of  four 
centuries  were  borne  in  upon  the  mind. 
Four  miles  to  the  east  lie  the  ruins  of  the 
first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards,  Panama 
Viejo,  the  rocky  islands  in  front  and  the 
harbor,  with  Ancon  Hill,  to  the  west.  This 
hill,  standing  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  best 
equipped  hospitals,  with  beds  for  more  than 
twelve  hundred.  We  had  a  Jamaica  colored 
man  for  our  driver,  who  could  speak  English, 
and  as  he  had  lived  in  Panama  twenty  years 
we  got  a  good  deal  of  information  from  him 
as  he  drove  us  through  the  city.  But  we 
shall  always  remember  the  views  from 
Ancon  Hill  and  the  up-to-date  condition 
of  all  the  houses  (wards),  of  which  there 
seemed  to  be  fifty,  scattered  over  the  sides 
of  the  hill.  The  roads  were  bordered  with 
royal  palms,  rubber  and  mangoe  trees,  and 
many  ornamental  plants  and  trees,  as  well 
as  thoroughly  oiled,  and  one  felt  as  though 
they  might  be  in  the  healthiest  place  in  the 
world. 

After  looking  at  some  of  the  historic 
buildings  and  being  greatly  entertained  by 
some  of  the  street  scenes  and  the  life  of  the 
occupants  of  the  overhanging  balconies — 
such  as  one  might  expect  to  see  in  any  old 
Spanish  city — we  felt  sure  that  this  city 
of  40,000  people  would  again  become  an 
important  world-port.  We  could  wish  the 
First-day  of  the  week  was  better  observed, 
and  all  the  grog  shops  were  permanently 
closed,  although  no  signs  of  drunkenness 
were  in  evidence,  and,  perhaps,  in  our  wis- 
dom, we  might  make  another  suggestion 
or  two,  but  on  the  whole  we  are  quite  con- 
tent to  leave  this  city  to  the  supervision  of 
"Uncle  Sam."  If,  as  James  Bryce  says, 
the  operations  of  the  Canal  Zone  represent 
"the  greatest  liberty  man  has  ever  taken 
with  nature,"  never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  that  "liberty"  been  used  for 
such  humane  purposes.  This  Zone  is  a 
military  reservation,  and  yet  I  cannot 
recall  a  gun  or  sword  or  spur,  except  those 


carried  by  the  Panamanian  soldier  at  the 
old  fort,  who  was  guarding  the  prisoners 
in  the  prison  below  him.  From  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  Zone  a  wholesome,  intelli- 
gent and  non-military  attitude  prevailed. 
At  a  dozen  elevated  sites  along  the  route 
of  the  Canal  are  hundreds  of  the  two-storied 
bungalows,  all  screened  from  top  to  bottom 
— their  iron  roofs  painted  with  tar.  These 
relieve  any  sense  of  loneliness,  and  with  their 
grey  and  white  trimmings  add  decidedly 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scenery.  An 
occasional  native -thatched,  one -roomed 
hut  is  hid  among  the  banana  leaves.  An 
oil  pipe  line  follows  the  railroad  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  its  contents  are  applied  every- 
where the  oil  is  needed,  so  the  deadly  mos- 
quito has  little  chance  to  spread  any  dis- 
ease. Boa-constrictors,  anacondas  and 
alligators  and  pumas  may  abound  in  the 
jungle,  but  none  appeared  in  the  open 
where  we  were  looking.  We  enjoyed  the 
ride  back  to  Colon  from  Panama  very  much 
and  felt  the  whole  trip  was  well  worth  while. 
We  shall  always  think  of  those  who  pass 
through  this  international  water-way  as 
enjoying  the  change  from  the  ocean  voyage 
somewhat  as  those  do  who  spend  a  day  or 
more  at  Honolulu,  en  route  to  or  from  the 
Orient,  and  feeling  sincere  gratitude  to 
those  whose  intelligence,  energy  and  sacri- 
fice made  such  a  passage  possible. 

J.E. 

Panama,  iii  9,  1913. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

From  that  high  Isthmian  mountain 

Whence  this  view  is  made, 

And  where  the  eagles  watch — 

With  eyes  astride  this  world-dividing  continent — 

The  wash  on  either  ocean  shore, 

Did  old  Balboa  get  that  first  fraught  sight 

Of  sunset  and  Pacific. 

Merged  enchantment,  sky  and  sea  and  mystery; 

And  he  forefelt  the  pregnant  wonderdom 

Of  Time's  unraveling; 

And  silence  held  him  and  his  crew, 

Facing  the  centuries, 

Till,  breaking  the  first  palsy  of  surprise, 

Did  triumph  find  its  voice  in  one  wild  cry. 

Now,  once  again,  may  dare  and  wanderlust 

Possess  the  soul  of  brave  Balboa — 

Clothe  him  again  with  flesh  and  blood  and  brawn, 

And  armor  him  in  old  heroic  mold; 

Warm  him  on  life  and  bring  him  for  the  once 

In  touch  of  earth  to  feel  mortality — 

To  see  and  sense  from  that  same  height 

The  most  colossal  wonder  of  all  human  work — ■ 

An  ocean-way  that  cuts  in  twain  a  continent, 

Hewn  through  the  mountain's  primal  rock 

And  through  the  shifting  shale,  the  mire  and  mud 

And  fickle  sand  of  marsh  and  swamp  and  plain; 

That  Occident  with  Orient  ocean  joins; 

That  lifts  and  bears  the  burdens 

That  the  oceans  bear  in  giant  ships — ■ 

A  half  the  freighted  commerce  of  the  world. 

— By  Hudson  Maxim. 


Emerson's  definition  of  a  great  man  is 
one  "who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  can 
maintain,  with  perfect  sweetness,  the  inde- 
pendence of  solitude."  It  is* easy  to  think 
our  own  thoughts  and  preserve  our  integ- 
rity in  solitude.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
anywhere  to  do  right  in  a  harsh,  domineer- 
ing spirit  which  wil  make  righteousness 
hateful  to  all  who  come  in  close  contact 
with  us.  But  to  do  always  the  right  thing 
"with  perfect  sweetness" — that  is,  indeed, 
greatness  more  than  royal. — Great  Thoughts. 


Our  Testimony  Against  War. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Christian  Churctb 
and  Thoughtful  People  of  Austra  I 
by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

1 .  At  the  present  time  it  seems  that  I 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  acting  on 
belief  that  the  only  sure  foundation 
national  safety  is  the  maintenance  of  e 
cient  armies  and  navies.    In  spite  of 
fact  that  most  people  agree  that  to  per; 
in  piling  up  these  engines  of  destruction 
a  disgrace  and  risk  to  our  civilization, 
see  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  incre 
ing  their  armaments.    While  each  nat 
professes  peace  and  goodwill,  its  actu 
show  that  its  ultimate  dependence  is  on  \ 
and  destruction. 

2.  Our  own  country  is  no  exception 
this  rule;  and  there  is  being  established 
large  cost  a  navy,  and  a  system  of  consci 
tion  with  all  its  dangers  to  civil  and  re 
ious  freedom. 

3.  We,  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Austra 
think  it  right,  at  this  time,  to  protest  agai 
these  preparations  for  war,  whether 
defensive  or  offensive  purposes,  and 
advocate  their  total  abolition. 

4.  Our  Society  has  always  believed  tl 
in  every  man  there  is  the  presence  of 
Spirit  of  God.  In  the  clear  light  of  the  Sp 
and  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus, 
are  impressed  with  the  sacred  worth  of 
persons  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  this  0 
stitutes  the  basis'  of  all  our  belief  and  5 
vice.    There  is  sufficient  evidence  in 
experience  of  the  early  American  settl 
— that  while  others  went  with  the  swi 
and  suffered  terribly  at  the  hand  of 
Indians,  the  Quaker  settlers  of  Pennsyl  l- 
nia,  who  refused  to  have  any  army,  suffe  !d 
no  material  harm,  but  found  that  hor  ;t 
and  friendly  dealings  with   the  Indip 
called  forth  honesty  and  love  in  response! 

5.  Our  testimony  against  war  is  a  vi 
positive  one;  a  nation's  safety  depends  uj.n 
the  exercise  of  truth  and  justice  and  I 
friendliness  of  its  relations  with  other  f. 
tions,  while  war  and  preparation  for  m 
encourage  fear  and  distrust. 

6.  It  will  from  this  be  understood  t  § 
we  are  bound  to  record  our  condemnat  n 
of  the  present  attempt  to  train  all  bk 
and  young  men  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  til 
we  cannot  acknowledge  in  any  partici  r 
the  claims  of  military  authority. 

7.  The  time  has  come  when  the  Broth  - 
hood  of  all  men  must  be  recognized  as  e 
basis  of  society.  With  the  advance  f 
knowledge,  the  improvement  of  travel  I 
facilities,  and  the  development  of  the  i<  a 
of  social  responsibility  has  come  the  ni  4 
for  a  re-adjustment  of  our  religious  «M 
social  ideas.  The  command,  "Thou  sr  t 
not  kill"  has  become  part  of  our  natiom 
life;  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  Jew 
it  becomes  part  of  our  international  1  k 
War,  therefore,  is  the  breaking  of  a  Div  e 
command,  and  is  sin;  and  preparing  r 
war  is  preparing  to  commit  sin. 

8.  When   the  Christian  Church  unci- 
stands  this  it  will  no  longer  defend 
preparations.  A  conception  of  the  Inten- 
tional Christ,  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  v  p 
will  draw  together  in  one  family  all  ie 
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nations  of  the  earth,  will  provide  the  spirit- 
ual impulse  which  will  make  war  impossible. 
At  this  time  as  never  before  the  world  needs 
this  faith  to  save  it  from  the  hopeless  ma- 
terialism of  dependence  on  military  force. 

9.  And  in  this  wider  conception  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  come  the  call  for  renewed  daily 
service  for  our  fellow-men.  It  is  not  enough 
to  object  to  war,  and  yet  allow  the  causes 
of  war  to  remain.  With  the  larger  conception 
comes  the  greater  duty  of  so  living  that  all 
hate,  distrust  and  fear  may  be  overcome 
by  the  brotherhood  of  human  love. 

William  Cooper, 
Clerk  of  the  Australian  General  Meeting  of  the 

Society  of  Friends. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Selected  by  A.  G.  W. 

NEW  LIFE. 
Only  a  little  shrivelled  seed — ■ 
It  might  be  a  flower  or  grass  or  weed; 
Only  a  box  of  dirt  on  the  edge 
Of  a  narrow,  dusty  window-ledge; 
Only  a  few  scant  summer  showers; 
Only  a  few  clear,  shining  hours — 
That  was  all.    Yet  God  could  make 
Out  of  these,  for  a  sick  child's  sake, 
A  blossom-wonder  as  fair  and  sweet 
As  ever  broke  at  an  angel's  feet. 

Only  a  life  of  barren  pain, 
Wet  with  sorrowful  tears  for  rain; 
Warmed  sometimes  by  a  wandering  gleam 
Of  joy  that  seemed  but  a  happy  dream. 
A  life  as  common  and  brown  and  bare 
As  the  box  of  earth  in  the  window  there; 
Yet  it  bore  at  last  the  precious  bloom 
Of  a  perfect  soul  in  a  narrow  room — 
Pure  as  the  snowy  leaves  that  fold 
Over  the  flower's  heart  of  gold. 

Henry  Van  Dyke. 


How  Eddie  Preached. — "When  I  get 
big  enough,  I'm  going  to  be  a  preacher," 
said  Eddie  one  day. 

"What  is  a  preacher?"  said  grandma. 

Eddie  looked  surprised.  "  Don't  you  know 
what  a  preacher  is?  A  preacher  is  a  man 
that  tells  people  what  the  Bible  means. 
And  he  says,  'Firstly,  my  brethren,'  and 
everybody  iistens  to  him.  It's  nice  to  have 
people  listen  to  you." 

Grandma  smiled.  "  I  think  you  are  big 
enough  to  preach  now,"  she  said. 

"Really  and  truly,  grandma?"  asked  the 
little  boy. 

"  Yes;  really  and  truly." 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Eddie,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  thought,  "or  I'd  know  how,  and 
I  don't." 

"What  does  the  preacher  do  first?"  asked 
grandma. 

"He  takes  a  text,  and  then  'splains  it. 
I  can't  do  that." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can!"  said  grandma.  "  Here 
is  a  good  text  for  you  to  explain :  '  Be  kind 
one  to  another.'" 

"There's  nothing  to  'splain  'bout  that," 
said  Eddie.  "  You  just  be  kind  to  every- 
body, and  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"A  good  text,  though,  for  my  little  preach- 
er's first  sermon.  I  should  like  to  hear 
him  preach  from  it  for  a  week." 

"Preach  a  week?  Why,  grandma,  I 
can't." 

"Can't  you  be  kind  to  everybody  you 
meet  for  a  week?" 


Eddie  looked  thoughtful.  "Would  that 
be  preaching?"  he  asked. 

"  It  would— the  very  best  kind.  A  good 
preacher  has  to  preach  in  that  way,  or  people 
will  not  listen  to  what  he  says  in  the  pulpit." 

"Well,"  said  Eddie,  with  a  sigh,  "I  sup- 
pose I  can  try;  but  I  wasn't  thinking  'bout 
that  kind  of  preaching." 

"You'll  be  showing  everybody  what  that 
verse  in  the  Bible  means,  you  know,"  said 
grandma. 

"It's  not  kind  to  the  teacher  to  whisper 
in  school,"  said  Eddie  the  next  day;  and  he 
did  not  whisper  once. 

"  It's  not  kind  to  Bridget  to  play  along  the 
road  and  keep  my  dinner  waiting,  either;" 
and  he  hurried  home  from  school. 

"It's  not  being  kind  to  mamma  when  I 
don't  do  errands  promptly,"  he  said;  and 
he  did  quickly  and  well  whatever  he  was 
bidden. 

Every  day  he  thought  about  what  was 
kind,  and  tried  to  do  it. 

The  end  of  the  week  came. 

"How  do  you  like  preaching?"  asked 
grandma. 

"Why,  I  like  it;  but,  grandma,  I  guess 
everybody  must  have  been  preaching  'bout 
that  text,  for  everybody  has  been  so  kind 
to  me." — The  Mayflower. 


The  things  which  are  impossible  with 
men  are  possible  with  God. — S.  Luke,  xviii- 
27. 


Friendly  News. 

The  meeting  on  Fourth-day  afternoon  of  last 
week,  called  to  discuss  the  new  building  to  be  lo- 
cated at  302  and  304  Arch  Street  in  this  city,  was 
attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  Friends, 
representing  several  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings. 
Joel  Cadbury  presided  and  read  the  statement 
issued  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  city  Monthly 
Meetings  containing  the  call  for  the  present  gather- 
ing. 

Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  clerk  of  the  committee,  made 
a  report  of  its  work  up  to  that  time.  Joshua  L. 
Baily  spoke  of  the  impressions  he  had  received  from 
his  visits  to  Devonshire  House,  London,  of  the  value 
to  the  Society  of  a  central  building  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  committees  and 
other  activities.  He  expressed  his  warm  interest 
in  the  movement  they  had  met  to  consider,  and  his 
conviction  that  the  plan  could  and  should  be  car- 
ried to  a  successful  completion.  Similar  views  and 
feelings  were  expressed  by  other  Friends,  among 
whom  were  George  Abbott,  Mary  Vaux,  George 
S.  Hutton,  Norris  J.  Scott,  George  Vaux  and  J. 
Passmore  Elkinton.  Several  valuable  suggestions 
were  made,  of  which  the  committee  will  no  doubt 
avail  itself,  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue  in  an 
effort  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  project  and  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  Friends  generally  through- 
out the  Yearly  Meeting.  During  the  discussion  of 
the  various  points  brought  to  notice  in  the  remarks 
made  and  the  questions  asked,  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  the  building  to  be  erected  was 
not  for  the  accommodation  of  the  city  meetings, 
but  for  the  general  uses  of  the  whole  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. •  When  the  subject  was  first  taken  up,  it  was 
with  the  special  object  in  view  of  providing  a  place 
of  entertainment  during  Yearly  Meeting  for  deli- 
cate and  aged  Friends,  and  also  for  visiting  Friends, 
near  to  the  place  of  meeting.  In  considering  this 
need,  it  became  very  evident  that  a  pressing  need 
also  existed  for  better  and  more  numerous  rooms 
for  the  use  of  the  clerks  and  committees  of  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  and  also  for  a  better  and  more  modern 
book  store  and  fire-proof  vaults. 

The  building  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  the 
site  named  is  expected  to  meet  all  of  these  needs 
and  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  requirement^ 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  interests  in  these  direc- 


tions. For  these  reasons  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  our  members  generally  will  take  a  lively  inter- 
est in  it. 


Philadelphia  Yeahly  Meeting  hist  year  con- 
cluded to  change  the  time  of  holding  its  Third-day 
sitting  in  1913.  Heretofore  the  sittings  have  com- 
menced each  day  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
This  year  the  meeting  on  Third-day  is  to  be  in  the 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  The  Minutes  of  the  Wom- 
en's Meeting  indicate  that  they  understood  that 
the  question  of  changing  the  time  of  the  adjourned 
sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  was  to  be  considered  by  the  committee  which 
proposed  the  above-named  change,  but  the  com- 
mittee's report  does  not  appear  to  have  covered 
the  last-named  subject ;  so  that  no  action  on  it 
seems  to  have  been  taken.  The  impression  generally 
prevailed  that  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  was  to  be  changed  as  suggested. 


Educational  Temperance  Meeting,  held  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J. — The  Temperance  Committee 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  feeling  there  might 
be  a  wider  service  for  the  membership  than  the  some- 
what perfunctory  annual  inquiry  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  intoxicants,  conducted  on  Seventh-day , 
Third  Month  29th,  afternoon  and  evening,  a  con- 
ference whereat  the  following  program  was  carried 
out. 

In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  w  as  held  with  special 
reference  to  the  children  belonging  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting.  These  were  gathered  by  special  automo- 
bile conveyance  run  by  interested  Friends.  After 
some  preliminary  exercises  conducted  by  pupils 
of  the  Moorestown  Academy,  in  which  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures  with  regard  to  temperance  was 
the  chief  feature,  the  general  subject  was  presented 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  child  mind  by  Clara  P.  H. 
Stilwell,  school  lecturer  employed  by  the  Friends' 
Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia.  By  the 
use  of  a  number  of  lantern  slides  the  teaching  of 
modern  science  and  industrial  development  with 
regard  to  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  animal 
organism,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  impairs  or 
destroys  efficiency  were  strikingly  portrayed. 

Following  the  meeting  a  tea  was  served  to  the 
children  and  their  caretakers,  followed  by  one  for 
the  adult  membership  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting, 
after  which  the  following  program  was  carried  out 
in  the  meeting-house,  under  the  general  heading, 
"Vital  Factors  in  the  Liquor  Problem,"  the  subject 
was  treated  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  Drink  Habit  and  Industrial  Efficiency. — 

Charles  D.  Barton. 

2.  The  Economic  Side  of  the  Problem. — J.  Har- 

vey Borton. 

3.  The  Psychological  Approach  to  Intemperance. 

— J.  Henry  Cadbury. 

4.  Substitutes    for  the  Drink  Habit  .—Francis 

R.  Bacon. 

5.  Closing  Remarks. — William  F.  Overman. 
The  close  attention  with  which  the  large  company 

assembled  listened  to  these  various  presentations, 
left  the  impression  with  the  Committee  in  charge 
that  the  opportunity  had  not  been  without  evidence 
of  the  desired  effect,  by  strengthening  the  convic- 
tion of  many  that  alcoholism  is  not  only  an  impend- 
ing evil  but  one  of  continually  increasing  magnitude 
which  calls  for  the  putting  forth  the  best  efforts 
of  well  disposed  minds  towards  its  suppression  di- 
rected through  our  legislative  halls,  our  courts,  and 
our  municipalities,  and  above  all  by  personal  in- 
fluence and  example. 

The  afternoon  session  was  presided  over  by  C. 
Walter  Borton,  and  that  of  the  evening  by  Henry 
T.  Brown,  who  opened  the  meetings  with  well- 
chosen  remarks. 


Westtown  Notes.. 

The  past  fortnight  has  not  been  a  very  eventful 
one  at  Westtown.  The  lecture  course  has  been 
completed,  there  has  been  no  special  occasion  except 
visitors'  day;  the  winter  sports  are  done,  and  the 
spring  games  scarcely  organized,  so  that  the  days 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  term  mark  a  period  of 
transition,  always-,  however,  very  full  of  regular 
school  duties  and  quite  as  important  as  any  that 
have  gone  before  them  or  that  are  to  follow. 

At  the  present  writing  we  can  report  a  continu- 
ance of  good  health;  excepting  a  few  cases  of  chick- 
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enpox  the  School  has  escaped  all  contagion.  The 
usual  week-end  visits  home  were  denied  the  students 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  measles  in  so  many- 
quarters  from  which  our  pupils  come;  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  parents  and  the  gracious  surrender 
of  a  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  students  were  ap- 
preciated by  the  heads  of  the  family  at  the  School. 

We  had  the  welcome  company  of  William  Bishop 
for  two  or  three  days.  He  was  unable  to  be  present 
at  the  time  the  Committee  visited  the  School  last 
month,  and  so  came  a  week  later,  attending  meeting 
First-day  the  30th  ult.,  and  visiting  schools  the 
two  days  following. 

Our  First-day  evening  collection  on  Third  Month 
30th  was  in  the  hands  of  four  of  the  Seniors  who 
read  papers  prepared  by  themselves  in  connection 
with  the  Quakerism  class.  These  were  on  "George 
Fox  as  I  See  Him,"  by  Pearl  M.  Jacob;  "Edward 
Burrough,"  by  Majorie  P.  Buffum;  "The  First 
Friends  in  America,"  by'  Wendell  Wildman,  and 
"James  Parnell,"  by  John  M.  Roberts.  While 
these  papers  naturally  bore  the  stamp  of  youth, 
this  very  fact  made  them  of  greater  interest  to  the 
student  audience,  the  program  doing  credit  to  those 
who  were  responsible  for  it. 

On  First-day  evening  of  this  week,  the  sixth, 
Henry  Tatnall  Brown  addressed  the  whole  School 
in  the  Library.  His  talk  was  an  earnest  and  impres- 
sive appeal  to  make  life  so  full  of  that  which  is 
best  and  most  Godlike  that  it  will  win  for  the  one 
who  has  lived  it  a  successful  issue  in  the  only  true 
sense  of  that  word. 

During  the  past  few  days  we  have  had  visits 
from  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Binford,  now  on  a 
vacation  from  their  work  in  Japan,  and  from  Joseph 
and  Sarah  W.  Elkinton,  who  have  recently  returned 
from  an  extensive  tour  in  the  south.  The  Binfords 
attended  our  mid-week  meeting  on  the  third,  and 
the  Elkintons  First-day  meetihg  on  the  sixth. 

"Visitors'  Day  "  was  observed  on  the  fourth. 
About  225  guests  were  entertained,  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  usual  of  young  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren than  has  been  the  case  of  late.  The  program 
did  not  differ  materially  from  programs  on  like 
occasions  in  former  years.  The  display  of  finished 
work  from  the  shop  was  unusually  full  and  good; 
the  exhibits  from  the  drawing-room,  from  the 
cooking  class,  the  photograph  club  and  from  "No. 
5"  were  quite  up  to  standard. 

Among  items  to  note  may  be  mentioned  the  an- 
nual party  given  by  the  little  boys  to  the  Senior 
girls.  This  has  become  an  annual  feature,  and  fur- 
nishes innocent  pleasure  to  all  concerned. 

School  vacates  for  the  Spring  recess  on  Sixth- 
day  of  this  week,  the  11th,  to  resume  again  on 
Second-day  the  28th.  Pupils  are  expected  to  return 
by  the  4.30  train  from  Broad  Street  that  afternoon. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Resolutions  have  been  adopted 
requesting  Congress  to  consider  tWe  propriety  of 
treating  the  problem  of  flood  prevention  in  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Missouri  valleys  as  a  national 
problem,  under  the  direction  of  some  appropriate 
commission  or  bureau,  in  order  that  the  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  country  might  be  dealt  with  according 
to  commercial  necessity  without  delay. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  a  special  train  of  ten  cars,  loaded 
with  115,000  rations,  were  shipped  from  Chicago 
to  the  flood  district.  Other  necessary  supplies 
have  been  shipped  from  Chicago  to  relieve  the 
flood  sufferers.  It  was  recently  stated  that  the 
fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  has  amounted  to 
$400,000.  On  the  2nd  inst.  it  was  stated  that  the 
inundation  of  the  drainage  district  north  of  Cairo 
is  complete.  The  flood  waters  are  on  a  level  with 
those  in  the  Ohio  River,  and  are  prevented  from 
flooding  into  the  Mississippi  only  by  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  levee.  There  are  from  7000  to  9000  acres 
from  seven  to  twenty  feet  under  water.  The  greater 
number  of  industrial  plants  in  the  section  are  sub- 
merged up  to  the  second-story  windows,  and  many 
houses  are  completely  under  water.  For  more 
than  a  mile  beyond  the  Illinois  Central  tracks  and 
for  several  miles  to  the  north  from  the  big  levee  sur- 
rounding the  district  from  Cairo  there  is  nothing 
which  is  not  touched  by  the  vast  field  of  water. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  needed  to 
relieve  suffering  among  the  flood  refugees  in  In- 
dianapolis.   President  Wilson  has  been  requested 


by  Governor  Cox,  of  Ohio,  to  send  Government 
engineers  to  the  flood  districts  to  provide  means 
to  prevent  recurring  disasters.  The  telegram  asked 
that  the  engineers  be  sent  at  once  before  the  debris 
is  cleared  away,  so  that  a  better  idea  can  be  had  of 
the  situation.  Several  hundred  persons  have,  it  is 
said,  lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  this  flood. 

A  despatch  of  the  2nd  inst.  from  Harrisburg,  says: 
"Pennsylvania  to-day  ratified  the  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  which  provides  for  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  Senators.  With  this 
action,  35  of  the  36  States  necessary  for  its  adoption 
have  accepted  the  amendment.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  but  that  the  system  of  electing  United 
States  Senators  will  be  by  direct  vote.  There  are 
48  States  and  the  amendment  must  receive  the 
approval  of  36  of  them  to  make  it  effective." 

A  delegation  of  531  women  have  been  granted 
permission  to  present  to  Congress  a  petition  which 
has  been  prepared  to  provide  for  granting  nation- 
wide equal  suffrage. 

The  business  of  the  parcel  post  in  this  city  is 
reported  to  have  been  increasing.  The  number  of 
parcels  delivered  during  Third  Month  was  457,765. 
During  the  same  month  837,189  parcels  were 
dispatched.  The  number  handled  was  an  increase 
of  247,773  over  the  preceding  month  and  167,756 
over  the  first  month. 

A  despatch  of  the  27th  from  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  says:  "With  the  flooded  Ohio  River  at 
fifty  feet  at  nine  o'clock,  and  rising  at  the  rate  of 
three  inches  an  hour  with  between  fifty-two  and 
fifty-five  feet  expected,  thus  exceeding  all  records, 
Wheeling  presents  a  picture  of  misery.  Wheeling 
Island  and  the  lower  lying  sections  of  the  city  are 
submerged  to  depths  varying  from  a  few  feet  to 
twenty  and  thirty  feet.  Some  houses  on  the  island 
are  entirely  submerged  and  have  floated  down  the 
river." 

The  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  River  have  risen 
to  a  dangerous  height.  On  the  27th  it  was  stated 
that  the  flood  conditions  which  exist  in  the  upper 
Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  to-night  are  the  worst 
in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  g'ave 
fears  are  expressed.  Similar  conditions  have  been 
reported. from  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  several  of  the 
larger  streams. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  of  the  3rd  says : 
"This  city's  first  annual  'safety  day'  will  be  ob- 
served by  850,000  pupils  to-morrow  in  the  public, 
parochial  and  Children's  Aid  Society  schools.  The 
American  Museum  of  Safety,  which  is  conducting 
a  campaign  of  caution  against  avoidable  accidents, 
has  set  apart  the  day,  and  the  educational  authorities 
have  given  co-operation  by  directing  the  teachers 
to  read  a  '  safety  lecture'  in  all  class-rooms.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  city's  school  children  are  enrolled 
in  the  'safety  army.'  Children  are  taught  how  best 
to  conduct  themselves  to  avoid  getting  hurt." 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  voted  $50,- 
000  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  Ohio. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  that  China  will  soon  have 
a  representative  form  of  government,  consisting 
of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the 
former  with  234  members  and  the  latter  with  nearly 
500. 

A  despatch  of  the  1st  from  Constantinople  says: 
"The  Turkish  Government  to-day  declared  that 
it  unreservedly  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  pro- 
posed by  the  European  Powers.  The  Foreign 
Office  handed  the  Ottoman  acceptance  to  the  dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  this  morning,  accompanied 
by  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Powers  for  their 
mediation." 

A  despatch  from  Hamburg  of  the  3rd  says:  "The 
largest  steamship  in  the  world  was  launched  here 
to-day  and  christened  the  Vaterland.  The  ship, 
which  belongs  to  the  Hamburg-American  Line, 
is  5000  tons  larger  than  the  Irnperator,  of  the  same 
line,  which  is  scheduled  to  sail  for  New  York  on  her 
maiden  voyage  next  month.  The  Valerland,  which 
will  enter  the  regular  transatlantic  passenger  ser- 
vice next  year,  is  950  feet  long  and  100  feet  in 
breadth.  She  will  carry  83  life  boats,  70  of  which 
can  be  launched  from  either  side.  The  rudder 
weighs  90  tons,  and  the  stock  on  which  it  swings 
weighs  110  tons,  but  it  is  so  delicately  balanced 
and  controlled  that  it  may  be  swung  from  side  to 
side  with  a  touch  of  the  wheel  on  the  bridge  nearly 
one-fifth  of  a  mile  away." 

A  republic  has  lately  been  established  in  China 
which  has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government. 


NOTICES. 

Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting  will  be  heldl 
the  17th  inst.,  one  week  earlier  than  usual,  m 
month,  owing  to  Yearly  Meeting. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  by  a  I 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Friends'  family  iK 
ferred.    Address  "E," 

Care  of  The  Frieneb 

Wanted. — By  a  woman  Friend  of  thirty-1 
years,  a  responsible  position  in  an  institution 
hotel  at  mountains  or  seashore. 

Address  C.  B.  H., 

Office  of  The  Friend. 


Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson  will  lecture  at  Frien 
Select  School  on  Fifth-day  morning,  Fourth  Moi 
17,  1913,  at  9  a.  m.  Her  subject  will  be  "Dr.  Da 
Livingstone  and  His  Work  in  Africa."  Friei 
generally  are  invited. 

Westtown    Boarding    School. — The  Spr 
Term  begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month 
1913.    The  School  Year  1913-14  begins  on  Nil 
Month  9,  1913. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  to  enter  children  1 
either  of  these  terms  should  make  application  ea|i 
to 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Acting  Principals 
Westtown,  ]l 

A  Meeting  for  Fellowship  of  Women  Frierl 
will  be  held  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  Meetiil 

house,  Coulter  Street,  Germantown,  at  3  o'cloil 
Second-day,   Fourth   Month   14,   1913.  Subjel 
How  can  individual  members  best  be  a  strengl 
to  the  coming  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting? 
All  present  are  invited  to  take  part. 

Lydia  E.  Morris, 
Elizabeth  E.  Goodhue,!! 
Caroline  C.  Warren. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  StreiJ 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  Month  5,  1913.— The  ft 
lowing  books  have  recently  been  added  to  the  1 
brary : 

Clopper — Child  Labor  in  the  City  Streets. 
Gross — Lincoln's  Own  Stories. 
Jenks — Significance  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus. 
Maurel — Little  Cities  of  Italy. 
Schauffler — Flag  Day. 
Sweetser — Ten  Girls  from  History. 
Van  Antwerp — Stock  Exchange  from  Within.  I 
Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Fourth  Mon 

14th  to  19th):— 
Philadelphia  Western  District,  Twelfth  Street  b 

low  Market,  Fourth-day,  Fourth  Month  16t 

at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Four: 

Month  16th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth  Month  17t 

at  7.30  p.  m. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fourth  Month  17tl 

at  7.45  p.  m. 
Representative  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  Year) 

Meeting,  Sixth-day,  Fourth  Month  18th,  i 

10  A.  M. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  an 
Elders,  Seventh-day,  Fourth  Month  19th,  i 
10  A.  M. 


Died,  at  her  home  in  Germantown,  on  twenty 
fourth  of  Tenth  Month,  1912,  Deborah  T.  Jones j 
wife  of  Josiah  F.  Jones,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  c 
her  age;  a  member  and  faithful  attender  of  German 
town  Meeting  of  Friends.  After  a  few  days  of  sui 
fering  she  passed,  we  reverently  believe,  from  work 
to  rewards.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  fo 
they  shall  see  God." 

 ,  First  Month  17,  1913,  at  the  residence  o 

his  son-in-law,  in  Whittier,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa,  Zaccheu 
Test,  aged  eighty-six  years  and  eight  months;  ai 
esteemed  member  of  Springville  Monthly  Meetinj 
of  Friends. 

 ,  First  Month  27,  1913,  at  his  residence  h 

Whittier,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa,  Obed  Pierpoint,  agec 
sixty-seven  years;  a  member  of  Springville  Monthb, 
Meeting  of  Friends. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Be  Ye  Also  Ready! 


le  waters  saw  thee,  O  God; 
lie  waters  saw  thee,  they  were  afraid: 
lie  depths  also  trembled, 
"he  clouds  poured  out  water; 
lie  skies  sent  out  a  sound : 
iline  arrows  also  went  abroad; 
?hc  voice  of  thy  thunder  was  in  the  whirlwind." 

(Psalms,  Ixxvii:  16-18,  R.  V .) 
)  Jehovah,  my  God,  thou  art  very  great; 
Wk)  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot; 
Vho  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
Vho  maketh  winds  his  messengers.; 
Hames  of  fire  his  ministers." 

(Psahns  civ:  1-4,  R.  V .) 
<or  He  coinmandeth  and  raiseth  the  stormy-wind." 
itormy  wind,  fulfilling  his  word." 

(Psalms  cvii:  25;  cxlviii:  8.) 

Sections  of  our  country  have  recently 
:en  visited  by  destructive  storms.  Upon 
te  very  heels  of  a  wind  of  cyclonic  char- 
ter and  vast  extent,  which  left  death  and 
sstruction  in  its  track,  came  a  torrential 
tin,  causing  floods  whose  toll  in  life  and 
roperty  was  far  in  excess  of  that  which 
ad  been  exacted  by  the  tornado.  These 
uastrophes  have  recalled  to  many  minds 
le  sad  events  connected  with  the  sinking 
the  Titanic  only  about  a  year  previous 
which  frequent  reference  has  recently 
jpeared  in  print.    Persons  of  three-score 
;ars,  and  even  less,  can  readily  recall  sev- 
al  similarly  destructive  occurrences  in 
living  the  sudden  sacrifice  of  many  human 
ves,  yet  the  news  of  each  fresh  disaster 
-ings  to  most  a  shock  of  feeling  and  leaves 
l  impression   not   immediately  effaced, 
hat  which  different  individuals  will  see 
these  events — the  lessons  which  they  will 
•aw  from  them — will  be  as  varied  as  are 
le  different  mental  and  religious  points 
view  from  which  they  are  seen. 
Many  people  appear  to  have  ruled  God 


out  of  his  Universe,  as  well  as  Christ  out 
of  his  kingdom.  These  will  see  in  volcanic 
eruption,  earthquake,  cyclone  and  flood 
only  the  sequences  of  the  inflexible  laws  of 
nature,  altho  they  themselves  may  have 
to  acknowledge  their  ignorance  of  many  of 
lose  laws.  Things  which  can  neither  be 
scientifically  explained  nor  intelligently  sur- 
mised, can  be  flippantly  called  "freaks  of 
nature"  and  be  lightly  passed  by.  Such 
people  we  may  leave  to  get  what  comfort 
they  can  out  of  their  agnosticism. 

A  large  number  of  Christian  professors 
hold  a  strong  belief  in  .the  "second  advent" 
doctrine,  and  perhaps  in  the  imminence  of 
that  event.  It  would  not  be  strange  if 
many  such  should  see  in  these  striking  up- 
heavals in  nature,  particularly  when  ac- 
companied by  wars  and  rumors  of  war- 
by  social,  economic  and  political  unrest — 
portents  of  that  event  which  they  regard 
as  clearly  predicted  in  the  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles, and  of  the  nearness  of  which  they  under 
stand  these  things  were  to  be  the  signs.  To 
persons  who  thus  interpret  the  Scriptures, 
the  language  of  the  Master  might  well 
seem  emphatic,  when  He  says:  "Be  ye  also 
eady,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not 
the  Son  of  man  cometh". 

But  one  need  not  be  looking  for  the  per- 
sonal return  to  earth  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
order  to  find  food  for  serious  thought  and 
instructive  lessons  in  these  disturbances  in 
the  natural  world.    Probably  few,  if  any, 
who  read  these  lines  can  convince  themselves 
that  this  world,  or  any  part  of  the  universe, 
s  the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
nor  that  all  of  the  things  which  transpire 
in  it  come  by  chance  or  exist  without  in- 
telligent direction.    Rather,  with  David, 
we  shall  say:  "O  Jehovah,  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth,  who 
hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens!" 
We  shall  consider  the  heavens  "the  work 
of  Thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  Thou  hast  ordained".    In  the  pres 
ence  of  the  death  and  destruction  resulting 
from  the  convulsions  of  nature,  man  ma\ 
well  say:  "1  was  dumb,  1  opened  not  my 
mouth;  because  thou  didst  it".'  Perhaps 
the  inability  of  the  finite  to  comprehend  the 
Infinite  is  the  first  and  most  important 
lesson  for  us  to  learn.    Then  may  readily 
follow  the  thought  of  man's  helplessness 


in  the  face  of  these  mighty  forces,  and  the 
ncertainty  of  all  human  life,  even  in  times 
f  apparent   quiet   and   safety.    "  Be  ye 
also  ready"  applies  to  us  in  every  hour  of 
our  lives:  for  tho  we  are  not  looking  for  the 
iodily  appearance  of  Christ,  we  ought  to 
realize  our  liability  to  be  summoned  before 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  at  any  moment. 
To  be  prepared  to  die  well,  we  must  live 
well:  and  no  life  is  well  lived  that  is  not 
ived  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Not  only  are  we  taught  our  dependence 
upon  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  by  these 
events,  but  we  receive  a  fresh  lesson  con- 
cerning our  dependence  upon  our  fellow- 
men.  When  in  health,  surrounded  by  our 
friends,  possessed  of  homes  and  material 
treasures,  we  are  apt  to  feel  a  considerable 
measure  of  independence.  Then  the  vol- 
cano, the  earthquake,  the  tornado  or  the 
flood,  sweeps  all  away  in  a  few  moments 
or  hours,  and  we  find  ourselves  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  those  who  are  strangers 
to  us.  And  how  we  realize  the  common 
bond  of  humanity  as  we  hear  and  respond 
to  the  cry  of  the  needy  and  destitute  who 
liave  been  made  so  by  one  of  these  calamities! 
If  we  are  thus  made  to  feel  that  every  one 
n  need  of  help  is  our  brother,  these  things 
certainly  are  not  wholly  evil. 

Punishment  or  correction  must  be  a  part 
of  intelligent  government.    With   this  in 
mind,  many  are  ready  to  attribute  such 
catastrophies  as  have  been  named  to  the 
wickedness  of  the  persons  or  communities 
who  suffer  by  them.    The  connection  be- 
tween open  defiance  of  God's  law  and  certain 
calamitous  events  has  been  so  apparent 
that  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  be- 
iever  in  Djvine  government  to  doubt  or 
deny  it.    Yet  this  fact  is  far  from  being  a 
warrant  for  concluding  that   those  who 
perished  were  more  deserving  of  their  fate 
.han  many  who  escaped.    The  lesson  taught 
by  our  Lord  when  certain  ones  "told  him 
of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had 
mingled  with  their  sacrifices",  was  one  that 
is  of  continual  application,  generation  after 
generation:  "Think  ye  that  these  Galilaeans 
were  sinners  above  all  the  Galik-eans  be- 
cause they  have  suffered  these  things?  I 
tell  you,  Nay:  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  in  like  manner  perish".    Then,  lest 
the  Jew  should  say  that  all  GaUlaans  de- 
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served  such  an  end,  He  brings  the  subject 
home  to  the  Jew  in  Jerusalem,  in  connection 
with  the  tower  in  Siloam,  and  repeats — 
"  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish". 

We  are  all  pensioners  on  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  need  to  recall 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist — "  If  thou, 
Jehovah,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord, 
who  could  stand?  But  there  is  forgiveness 
with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared". 
Let  us  not,  then,  offer  the  prayer  of  the 
Pharisee,  "  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men",  but  may  we  rather  put  up  the 
humble  petition  of  the  Publican,  "Lord,  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner". 

E.  P.  S. 


Notes  From  Jamaica. 


The  sight  of  mountains  standing  right 
out  of  the  sea  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the 
sea-sick  voyager — after  two  days  of  being 
cradled  upon  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep. 

The  weather  and  the  billows  were  fine 
from  Colon  to  Kingston,  and  if  Neptune 
had  not  been  quite  so  exacting  there  would 
have  been  less  complaint  about  his  dues. 

This  old  Caribbean  Sea  has  had  advice 
enough  to  behave  better,  however,  when 
mountains,  thousands  of  feet  high,  loom 
up  right  in  front  of  us,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
special  providence  had  been  dispensed.  A 
little  group  of  four  were  standing  near  the 
bow  of  our  craft,  admiring  the  scenery, 
when  a  sheet  of  spray  rose  suddenly  thirty 
feet  and  gave  us  the  best  ducking  we've 
had  on  the  whole  voyage. 

Nothing  daunted,  after  a  change  of  rai- 
ment, we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  approach 
to  this  beautiful  harbor,  so  full  of  historical 
associations. 

Discoverers,  buccaneers,  merchantmen 
and  "publishers  of  truth"  have  all  in  turn 
navigated  these  waters.  One  can  imagine 
George  Fox  speaking  to  the  blacks,  who  were 
originally  brought  from  Africa  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Spanish,  and 
walking  over  these  exceedingly  picturesque 
mountains,  proclaiming  his  universal  Gospel 
of  life  and  peace  and  love. 

Port  Royal,  at  the  entrance  of  Kingston 
harbor,  has  had  an  unusual  history — twice 
nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  the  ren- 
dezvous of  pirates,  the  headquarters  of 
Horatio  Nelson  and  a  modern  hospital. 

The  channel  is  narrow  and  very  winding. 
We  could  but  notice  the  pelicans  fishing 
as  at  Saint  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  the  grace- 
ful boatswain  bird  (a  huge  gull)  balancing 
itself  against  the  gale  with  marvellous 
poise.  These  trade  winds  make  life  livable 
in  this  latitude  and  have  been  the  depend- 
ence of  the  old-time  mariner,  although 
disquieting  to  the  modern  tourist,  who 
must  travel  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  in  order 
to  make  port  on  schedule  time.  We  docked 
about  seven  p.  m.,  and  decided  to  spend 
the  evening  on  the  upper  deck.  The  crescent 
moon  and  Venus  were  framed  by  the  spars 
of  a  two-masted  schooner,  and  as  they  were 
so  close  together  the  picture  was  very  pretty. 


We  took  an  auto  ride  through  Kingston 
and  its  suburbs,  including  the  Hope  Gardens, 
and  if  one  could  tell  of  the  street  scenes  and 
the  exquisite  palms,  the  Governor's  home, 
the  mountain  water  supply,  with  precipi- 
tous ravines,  full  of  every  tropical  plant, 
it  might  be  quite  a  story.  The  blacks,  in 
all  stages  of  dress  and  undress,  are  always 
in  evidence.  They  had  thirty  years'  start 
of  our  Negro  on  the  road  of  civilization  and 
emancipation  and  so  they  generally  speak 
better  English,  and  have  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  British  Crown.  The  soldiers 
were  mostly  black,  and  also  the  motormen 
and  drivers.  Women  of  the  same  race  were 
on  the  road  breaking  stone,  and  thousands 
carrying  huge  bundles  on  their  heads.  The 
rather  distressful  condition  of  their  homes 
made  us  wonder  why,  after  so  many  years 
of  opportunity,  more  had  not  gotten  beyond 
the  poverty  line.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
were  shown  fine  residences  owned  by  col- 
ored men,  and  here  there  is  no  caste  or  race 
prejudice,  as  in  the  U.  S.  The  thatched  roof 
can  be  seen  among  the  banana  leaves  by 
the  wayside,  but  in  Kingston  the  houses 
are  generally  built  of  cement  and  have  a 
very  substantial  appearance. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  coffee 
plant  and  bread-fruit  tree  and  cocoa  tree, 
and  the  most  graceful  varieties  of  palms  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  coffee  tree  or  bush  is 
attractive,  and  I  picked  some  of  the  berries 
from  it.  The  cocoa  bean,  with  the  pod,  is 
some  five  inches  long  by  three  inches  thick. 
The  bread-fruit  looked  like  a  large  osage 
orange.  It  is  better  roasted  than  boiled. 
We  sampled  the  mangoe,  about  the  size 
of  an  apple,  and  found,  as  our  friend,  the 
Admiral,  said,  one  would  wish  to  be  in  a  foot- 
tub  to  eat  it,  as  it  slips  and  slides  all  over 
the  face.  Surely  of  all  mussy  edibles  this 
was  the  mussiest.  At  Panama  I  had  investi- 
gated the  cocoanut  to  drink  the  milk,  and 
found  it  rather  sweet,  while  our  Jamaica 
guide  said  a  little  rum  would  improve  it, 
but  he  drank  half  of  it  without  that  relish. 
It  is  interesting  thus  to  test  the  comparative 
excellence  of  tropical  fruits.  The  knees- 
berry,  as  large  as  an  orange,  but  without  its 
attractive  skin,  was  too  sweet.  The  paw- 
paw is  quite  like  our  musk  melon,  and  next 
to  the  orange  and  grape-fruit  in  the  satis- 
faction one  has  in  eating  it.  We  brought  two 
of  these  on  shipboard,  as  they  are  said  to 
contain  juice  quite  akin  to  pepsin  and  to 
prevent  sickness  at  sea.  The  lignum  vitae 
and  mangoe  and  cotton  tree,  the  latter 
grows  to  immense  size,  were  among  the 
most  shapely,  apart  from  the  palms  of 
every  variety.  Sugar  cane  thrives  in  this 
climate,  and  comes  up  from  the  root  an- 
nually, so  that,  if  once  planted,  it  will  grow 
for  thirty  or  fifty  years.  The  Negro  who 
can  get  a  stalk  or  two  of  this  to  carry  over 
his  or  her  shoulders  to  chew  betimes  seems 
quite  content.  The  nutmeg  tree  is  pretty. 
Of  all  the  flowering  vines  the  bogun  villia 
is  the  most  attractive.  As  we  came  back  to 
Kingston,  over  the  winding  mountain 
roads,  giving  marvellous  glimpses  of  the 
distant  hills,  every  condition  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  Negro  population — six  times 
greater  than  the  white — was  on  exhibit. 
The  personal  acquaintances  one  makes  in  a 


foreign  land  are  often  quite  as  interest 
as  any  feature  of  the  landscape. 

Releasing  our  English  chauffeur,  wele 
took  ourselves  to  the  stores  and  found 
or  two  with  a  great  variety  of  goods,  i 
a  century  old  mahogany  sideboard  to  » 
most  delicately  painted  Japanese  tea  ;t 
The  same  store — Gardiner's— had  a  J 
class  restaurant,  which  we  can  recommei 
especially  their  English  tea.  As  the  sun 
bestowing  the  full  strength  of  his  n 
day  beams  in  a  very  perpendicular  fas|}i 
(Panama,  although  only  nine  degrees  1 
the  equator,  did  not  seem  so  hot),  we  a 
the  privilege  of  resting  on  the  second 
and  found  the  wind  blowing  throug 
most  refreshingly.     It  was  this  have 
rest,  like  "a  great  rock  in  a  weary  la 
that  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  talk 
the  proprietor  and  employees,  who 
very  kind  and  attentive.    The  former 
traveled   round   the  world   and  bro 
many  valuable  articles  from  Japan.  He 
apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age 
wished  us  to  see  his  fruit  store-house,  i 
was  introducing  several  fruits  from 
Pacific  Islands,  and  among  them  the 
paw — both  pistillate  and  staminate — w 
he  had  growing  in  his  yard.    Two  of 
young  men  and  one  young  woman  irl 
employ  had  recently  come  from  Englld 
Devonshire  and  Surrey,  and  they  Ie\ 
some  English  Friends  with  whom  we  ir 
acquainted.     A  colored   saleswoman  in 
treated  Sarah  to  take  her  to  the  Statelsi 
by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  go  to  theffi] 
we  felt  we  had  had  some  interesting  tie 
riences. 

About  thirty  of  our  fellow  passeilr 
thought  they  would  not  remain  on  mh 
Evangeline  from  Kingston  to  Havana.lu 
take  another  boat  to  Santiago,  Cuba,|i< 
so  by  rail  to  Havana,  but  they  missecith 
best  part  of  our  voyage  thereby,  for  we|)v 
have  the  wind  behind  us  and  the  sJi 
much  more  quiet. 

As  we  sat  looking  over  this  wind-s 
harbor,  with  the  purple  afterglow  ex 
itely  illuminating  heaven  and  earth  lit 
the  dancing  waters,  we  could  but  be  tr.lk 
ful  for  such  a  fitting  crown  to  our  <§' 
experience  in  Jamaica.  While  thus  melt 
ting,  a  fellow-voyager  from  Spring*! 
111.,  sat  down  beside  us  and  gave  the  Is 
interesting  personal  account  of  Abrcjp 
Lincoln  to  which  we  ever  listened.  He 
known  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Springfield 
as  a  lad  of  seventeen,  went  to  Washin: 
D.  C,  shortly  before  the  latter  was  lit 
and,  he  added,  "  I  shall  never  forget  m 
Mr.  Lincoln  put  his  hand  on  my  show 
and  in  the  most  tender  way  sent  mes:le: 
to  the  home  folks,  as  I  was  saying  did 
bye."  "He  was  the  gentlest,  firmest  ic 
kindest  man  I  ever  knew,"  and  so  he  w 
tinued  for  an  hour  to  give  many  d(B: 
about  his  personal  habits  and  chara  Ir 
both  in  private  and  public  life.  As  ovin- 
formant  was  under  seventy,  it  almost  se<  iiec 


uncanny  to  be  talking  with  one  whop 
known  Lincoln  so  well 

One  of  Admiral  Marshall's  most  inte 
ing  experiences  was  connected  with 
deep-sea  soundings  between  Gibraltar, 
deira  and  Bermuda,  and  he  remarked,  > 
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speaking  on  this  subject,  that  there  were 
about  three  miles  and  a-half  of  water  below 
lis,  between  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  They  have 
discovered,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Wm. 
Thompson,  that  the  best  sounding  line  is 
nade  of  fine  piano  wire.  At  the  end  of  the 
ine  is  a  hollow  brass  cylinder  with  a  valve 
n  the  bottom.  This  is  inserted  in  a  sixty- 
our  pound  shot  which  drops  automatically 
vhen  it  strikes  the  bottom.  The  contents 
)f  the  cylinder  are  brought  to  the  surface. 
\t  one  point,  not  far  from  Gibraltar,  it  re- 
quired two  hours  to  make  one  sounding  of 
hree  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
athoms  (nearly  four  miles)  deep.  He  also 
aid  that  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  at 
he  depth  of  a  mile  or  two,  never  varied 
rom  34°F.  An  interesting  incident,  con- 
lected  with  this  sounding,  was  the  unex- 
>ected  presence  of  a  brother  and  nephew 
ifSirWm.  Thompson  (Lord  Kelvin),  who 
:ommented  upon  the  part  their  relative  had 
aken  in  navigation  and  especially  of  deep- 
ea  soundings. 

J.  E. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  iii  12,  1913. 


ixtracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  318.) 
IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Second  Month  18,  i8gj.  —  The  Friends 
lere  are  fond  of  picnics;  forty  of  us  went  by 
teamer  down  the  bay  and  gathered  flowers 
n  the  rocks.  Here  a  kettle  was  slung  and 
ea  made.  After  which  we  returned  for 
he  "picnic"  on  the  boat,  the  good  things 
fere  passed  around,  and  despite  the  rain 
fhich  was  now  falling  fast  and  through  the 
anvas  covering,  driving  us  into  pretty 
lose  quarters  under  the  galvanized  iron 
Dof,  we  made  merry  over  it  all,  and,  as  the 
torm  abated,  pushed  off  on  the  homeward 
oyage.      Soon  the  clouds  broke  away, 

bit  of  rainbow  spanned  the  offing,  and 
ur  happy  company  reached  the  city  quay 
gain,  after  a  very  enjoyable  outing  as  it 
'as  admitted  by  all.  Besides  the  pleasure 
:  gave  us  to  see  somewhat  the  extent  of 
ydney's  grand  harbor,  and  take  a  more 
omprehensive  view  of  the  really  beautiful 
ity,  we  were  glad  to  meet  socially  so  many 
f  our  friends  whom  we  had  already  vis- 
:ed  at  their  homes,  or  met  at  the  meetings. 

It  seemed,  too,  as  though  the  pleasure 
/as  reciprocated,  and  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  us  all. 

Second.  Month  igth. — p.  m.  —  Looked  in 
or  a  little  while  at  the  First-day  School, 
/here  Helena  Creeth,  Hannah  Gent,  and 
everal  other  young  people  collect  about 
ixty  children  at  the  Meeting-house  and 
he  small  building  adjoining.  Upon  their 
•eing  all  gotten  together,  we  both  spoke  to 
hem  briefly,  and  they  were  soon  after  dis- 
nissed.  The  evening  meeting  was  well 
ittended,  notwithstanding  the  rain. 

Second  Month  23. — p.  m. —  Drove  with 
iliza  Pottie  to  see  a  settlement  of  Abor- 
gines  on  the  bay  side,  near  the  landing 
A  one  of  the  ocean  cables,  and  the  monu- 
nent  to  La  Perouse.  Here  we  found  sev- 
eral small  houses,  covered  roof  and  sides 
vith  galvanized  iron,  and  located  on  a  plot 
if  land  set  apart  for  their  use.   The  people 


number  in  all  about  thirty — men,  women 
and  children — most  of  whom  are  evidently 
half-breeds,  and  some  nearly  white,  with 
blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  They  were  all 
fairly  clothed,  several  of  the  families  look- 
ing cleanly  and  tolerably  comfortable,  but 
as  many  more  houses  than  they  now  have 
are  needed,  or  additional  rooms  should  be 
put  up,  and  some  profitable  occupation 
found  for  the  children  and  young  people. 
It  is  said  the  men  find  employment  in  fish- 
ing with  hooks,  but  are  not  allowed  nets. 
An  elderly  woman  of  good  countenance, 
but  paralyzed  in  her  lower  limbs,  was  in- 
dustriously making  small  baskets  of  paste- 
board covered  with  shells  and  others  were 
helping  her.  For  these  they  occasionally 
receive  a  trifling  price.  She  seems  to  keep 
open  house,  and  makes  a  temporary  heme 
for  the  women  and  children  who  come  from 
camps  in  the  "Bush,"  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
tering their  condition,  forlorn  as  it  is  at 
best.  Eliza  Pottie  had  brought  a  basket 
well-filled  with  parcels  of  sugar  and  other 
eatables,  which  she  distributed  among  the 
families,  and  chocolate  candies  from  Wm. 
Cooper  for  the  children.  They  seemed  to 
be  pleased  but  not  very  demonstrative. 
They  speak  English  readily;  the  children 
go  to  the  neighboring  school,  and  it  is  said 
show  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence. 

Second  Month  25th. — After  an  early  lunch 
with  W.  John  Baker,  we  took  a  harbor 
steamer  for  Manby,  one  of  the  pretty 
suburbs  which  lies  at  the  further  shore  of 
a  bay.  Here  at  the  top  of  a  long  hill  we 
found  the  humble  home  of  Agnes  Beattie 
and  her  husband.  She  is  a  member  with 
Friends,  originally  from  Ireland,  and  the 
husband  a  worthy  Baptist.  They  are 
feeling  the  general  depression  in  the  lack 
of  employment,  and  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
course  to  take,  but  seem  disposed  to  avail 
of  any  opening  for  an  honest  livelihood. 
They  have  recently  lost  two  of  their  three 
children,  which  they  are  feeling  keenly. 
Our  visit  seemed  a  comfort  to  them  both. 
On  returning  to  Sydney  we  had  a  sitting 
with  our  hosts  and  most  of  their  family, 
also  a  tender-spirited  woman  who  sits 
near  us  at  table,  and  wished  to  join  us. 
The  occasion  was  a  quiet  and  comfortable 
one,  and  seems  a  fitting  close  to  our  stay 
under  their  roof.  We  had  received  here 
a  great  deal  of  thoughtful  kindness  and  not 
a  little  home-like  comfort,  which  were 
quite  refreshing — while  our  hostess,  though 
not  a  Friend,  usually  attended  our  meet- 
ings during  our  stay,  and  evinced  in  va- 
rious ways  her  regard  for  us.  After  tea, 
Jonathan  and  I  took  a  short  stroll  upon 
the  hill  overlooking  the  harbor,  where  the 
growing  moon,  the  flitting  lights  of  the 
boats,  and  the  lamps  of  the  streets  made  a 
scene  of  quiet  beauty  in  harmony  with  our 
own   peaceful  feelings. 

Third  Month  1. — Hobart. — With  the  morn- 
ing light  we  were  abreast  of  the  Tasmanian 
coast,  which  presents  a  bold,  bare,  craggy 
front.  The  rocks  are  evidently  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  we  passed  long  lines  of  almost 
perpendicular  basaltic  columns,  quite  re- 
minding one  of  the  "Giant's  Causeway." 
Against  many  of  these  the  sea  broke  wildly, 
and  the  whole  scenery  was  highly  pictur- 


esque. I  finished  the  biography  of  James 
Backhouse,  having  found  it  a  delightful 
and  edifying  narrative  of  a  single-hearted, 
devoted  servant  of  the  Lord,  whose  faith- 
ful labors  are  doubtless  still  bringing  forth 
precious  fruit  in  these  as  well  as  other  dis- 
tant lands.  He  spent  nine  years  of  the  prime 
of  his  life  in  the  Australian  Colonies  and 
South  Africa,  making  at  later  periods  three 
visits  to  Norway,  where  he  labored  exten- 
sively among  the  people  at  large.  The 
latter  years  he  suffered  much  from  "angina 
pectoris,"  which  confined  him  in  great 
measure  to  his  home,  and  a  limited  circle 
of  duties.  But  the  more  active  services 
of  his  life  had  been  faithfully  rendered,  and 
the  end  was  peace,  with  an  entrance  for- 
ever into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

Passing  Cape  Pillar,  we  soon  entered 
"Storm  Bay,"  into  which  empties  the 
Derwent  River,  and  about  twelve  miles 
beyond  the  lighthouse.  Hobart  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  a  fine  sweeping  harbor,  with 
deep  soundings  throughout.  The  river,  as 
it  approaches  it,  is  nearly  three  miles  wide 
at  the  narrowest  point,  and  has  a  deep 
channel  almost  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
streets  are  broad,  mostly  macadamized, 
with  asphalt,  stone  or  wooden  gutters,  and 
asphalt  sidewalks.  The  houses  generally 
stone  or  brick,  the  latter  frequently  painted, 
many  of  them  but  one-story  with  an  attic, 
set  back  from  the  street,  with  a  little  plot 
of  grass  or  flowers  and  embowered  with 
vines,  all  giving  an  exceedingly  cozy  and 
home -like  air.  The  principal  business 
streets  have  a  number  of  well-built  stores, 
while  the  public  buildings  are  solid  but 
seldom  of  ornate  style,  with  little  attempt 
at  architectural  display.  As  we  landed, 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Mather  had  been 
waiting  for  us  with  a  light  carriage,  and  we 
were  soon  deposited  at  their  pretty  home 
on  one  of  the  hillsides.  This  overlooks 
the  town  and  harbor,  with  Mt.  Wellington 
to  the  right,  and  Mt.  Nelson  more  nearly 
in  the  foreground.  Robert  Mather's  house 
is  in  the  same  enclosure.  No  fence  divides 
the  premises  of  the  brothers,  and  the  grounds, 
filled  with  beds  of  blooming  roses,  pinks  and 
geraniums,  climbing  vines  or  choice  shrub- 
bery, beautify  the  whole. 

Third  Month  3. — We  called  on  James 
M.  Cann,  whose  wife  is  not  a  member.  He 
is  a  carpenter,  and  we  found  him  with  his 
boys  at  work  on  a  new  house  in  the  out- 
skirts. We  had  some  interesting  conver- 
sation on  several  subjects,  but  were  sorry 
to  learn  the  discouraging  view  he  takes  of 
the  labor  question  in  the  colonies,  saying 
he  believed  "there  would  be  better  chance 
for  his  boys  about  London  than  there  is 
here."  We  then  called  on  Alice  Pierce,  a 
widow,  whose  daughter  is  a  teacher  in  the 
school.  She  has  come  recently  from  Bal- 
larat.  Her  good  sense,  excellent  spirit, 
and  lively  Christian  experience,  led  us  to 
regard  her  as  quite  an  acquisition  to  the 
church  at  Hobart. 

Third  Month  5//.'. — Tasmania. — Friends' 
Boarding  School.  First-day.  A  beauti- 
ful clear  sky  and  soft  air,  with  the  "church- 
going  bells"  and  the  quiet,  well-dressed 
people,  as  they  bent  their  steps  to  the  nu- 
merous places  of  worship,  were  all  in  har- 
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mony  with  my  own  peaceful  feelings.  At 
our  simple  gathering-place  came  together 
perhaps  seventy-five,  older  and  younger. 
After  a  time  of  solemn  silence,  Samuel 
Clemes  had  a  few  words  of  exhortation. 
Alice  Pierce  followed,  in  a  fervent,  rever- 
ent manner.  Then  I  rose  with  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes 
unto  the  hills  from  whence  Cometh  my 
help  —  my  help  cometh,"  etc.  My  dear 
fellow-laborer  had  a  brief  testimony  and 
then  Henry  Propsting,  the  meeting  clos- 
ing as  it  had  begun,  in  a  refreshing  solem- 
nity. 

We  dined  and  took  tea  with  our  neigh- 
bors, Robert  and  Anne  Mather.  The 
bright,  buxom  children  seemed  truly  like 
"olive  plants,  about  their  table,"  while 
the  happy  mother  and  her  babe  of  six 
months'  old  gave  a  finish  to  the  attractive 
picture  of  domestic  peace  and  joy. 

At  the  evening  meeting,  which  is  held  at 
the  early  hour  of  six-thirty,  nearly  one 
hundred  must  have  been  present.  Again 
we  were  favored  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence  and  1  was  led  to  set  forth  the  truth 
that  the  promised  day  had  come,  when  the 
Lord  was  to  teach  his  people  himself.  That 
this  direct  teaching  from  the  Most  High 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  we  may  well 
rejoice  and  give  thanks  that  our  lot  has 
fallen  upon  these  days  of  spiritual  light  and 
blessing.  The  need,  however,  was  enforced 
for  opening  our  hearts  to  receive  these  good 
things,  if  we  are  to  have  our  portion  in 
them;  and  that  this  implies  such  a  subjec- 
tion of  our  wills  and  affections,  as  will 
bring  us  into  harmony  with  the  Divine 
will  concerning  us.  "  He  who  is  at  once 
the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life,"  will  then 
be  exalted  into  his  rightful  place  in  our 
hearts.  In  Him  we  shall  find  the  deepest 
longings  satisfied  and  that  legacy  of  heav- 
enly peace  which  our  Lord  left  to  his  faith- 
ful followers  will  be  ours. 

My  own  was  the  only  vocal  service,  but 
I  trust  there  were  secret  breathings  from 
other  hearts  which  proved  acceptable  offer- 
ings at  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

Third  Month  yth. — Alice  Pierce  referred 
to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  naval  vessels 
that  frequently  come  to  Hobart,  and  de- 
sired Friends  might  not  be  tempted  to  visit 
the  ships  where  the  marines  are  drilling, 
and  so  seem  to  countenance  the  war  system 
in  any  way.  I  followed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, expressing  the  view  that  it  is  the  dis- 
play, or  what  has  been  called  "the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war,"  that  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  powerful  agencies 
in  carrying  it  on.  If  this  shall  lose  its  at- 
tractiveness for  the  community,  the  inter- 
est which  is  felt  in  military  glory  would  in 
large  measure  cease,  and  horror  would  take 
the  place  of  admiration  for  those  who  are 
training  for  deeds  of  blood,  or  the  fearful 
machinery  by  which  warfare  is  carried  on. 

Third  Month  8th. — This  period  in  the 
'Annual  Meeting"  has  long  been  devoted 
to  a  social  entertainment  in  the  shape  of  a 
"picnic."  The  school  is  suspended  and  the 
older  pupils  with  their  teachers  and  the 
friends  of  the  meeting  generally  are  invited 
to  participate  in  it.    It  is,  therefore,  an 


occasion  looked  forward  to  with  much  pleas- 
ure, and  as  the  day  was  bright  and  the  air 
unusually  balmy,  the  company  that  gath- 
ered at  the  quay  this  morning  were  full  of 
cheerful  anticipations.  The  trip  was  to  be 
up  the  Derwent  to  a  quiet  farm,  and  af- 
forded charming  views  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys  and  pretty  hamlets  on  either 
side.  The  river  is  very  winding  and  the  water 
a  deep  blue,  with  just  motion  enough  to 
give  it  life,  while  the  cloud  shadows,  as 
they  played  upon  the  mountain  sides,  pro- 
duced striking  and  beautiful  effects.  Older 
and  younger  numbered,  as  it  was  said,  just 
one  hundred,  and  on  reaching  the  landing- 
place  we  wound  our  way  through  the  fields 
to  a  broad  piece  of  meadow  land.  Here 
a  fire  was  started  in  a  portable  stove  that 
had  been  brought  with  us,  the  contents  of 
the  baskets  were  spread  on  the  tablecloths 
which  the  careful  housewives  had  provided, 
and,  Japanese  fashion,  the  company  be- 
stowed themselves  around  the  centre  of 
attraction.  The  pleasant  meal  was  an  op- 
portunity for  familiar  chat,  and  that  over, 
the  younger  ones  started  games  of  cricket 
or  ball,  and  some  of  the  older  strolled  to- 
ward "the  scrub"  or  climbed  the  hills 
nearby.  I  found  a  delightful  and  intelligent 
companion  in  Sarah  Walker,  the  daughter 
of  George  Washington  Walker,  who  was 
so  closely  associated  with  James  Backhouse 
in  his  Gospel  labors  in  these  colonies  and 
South  Africa.  We  seemed  to  see  many 
things  alike,  and  to  have  congenial  tastes, 
while  underlying  all  was  a  depth  of  serious 
thoughtfulness  which  added  another  charm 
to  her  conversation.  Before  embarking 
on  our  homeward  voyage,  the  rustic  table 
was  again  spread,  for  neither  an  English 
nor  Tasmanian  entertainment  would  be 
complete  without  "afternoon  tea"  being 
served  in  some  shape,  and  again  an  ample 
repast  had  been  provided.  The  air  was 
now  growing  cooler  and  the  sky  overcast. 

Third  Month  ioth. — At  the  "Annual 
Meeting"  this  evening  an  excellent  circular 
Epistle  to  the  three  meetings  in  New  Zealand 
was  adopted,  and  the  Epistle  from  Sydney 
considered.  This  dwelt  mainly  on  the  grow- 
ing importance,  if  not  necessity,  for  some 
closer  union  than  now  exists  between  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends  throughout  Australia.  The 
subject  received  a  very  careful  discussion, 
conducted  in  a  kindly  and  calm  spirit,  but 
it  was  evident  the  meeting  at  Hobart  is  not 
prepared  to  take  active  measures  at  present 
for  carrying  out  the  proposition,  which  looks 
toward  the  foundation,  at  an  early  day,  of 
a  "Yearly  Meeting"  for  these  colonies, 
to  be  held  at  two  or  more  points  in  rotation. 

The  Sydney  Epistle,  after  referring  to 
Jonathan  and  myself  as  favorable  to  the 
movement,  urged  our  presence  at  the 
Hobart  meeting  as  another  reason  for  in- 
augurating it  at  this  time.  While  quite 
ready  to  express  our  views  as  to  the  advan- 
tages growing  out  of  a  closer  union  among 
the  Australian  meetings,  we  could  not  but 
agree  with  the  Hobart  Friends  that  the 
present  conditions  are  not  ripe  for  action 
in  the  matter.  We  encouraged  them,  how- 
ever, to  keep  the  subject  steadily  in  view, 
and  that  through  The  Australian  Friend 
and  otherwise  it  may  continue  to  be  dis- 


cussed in  its  various  aspects.  Jonatln 
offered  the  suggestion  that  a  confen  pe 
of  delegates  be  called  shortly,  who  sh( 
select  from  their  number  a  small  but  j 
cious  Committee,  which  should  visit 
different  meetings,  and  report  to  an 
journed  meeting  of  the  Conference 
results  of  their  observations  and  inqi 
A  small  fund  might  first  be  raised  to  r  et 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  visitors. 

Tearing  Down  the  Walls. 

One  marked  way  in  which  the  moclti 
world  differs  in  appearance  from  the  ancmt 
world  is  the  absence  of  walls. 

Every  city  in  antique  days  was  Ir 
rounded  by  a  huge  pile  of  stone  wheli 
were  thick  gates.  No  city  in  mocln 
civilization  has  a  wall  which  it  uses  pr 
defence;  some  of  them  have  remainsjpf 
walls  preserved  as  curiosities. 

The  Chinese  built  a  vast  wall  to  deljid 
their  whole  frontier. 

The  walls  about  the  city  of  Rome  II 
stand,  but  are  of  no  military  use.  'IB 
are  preserved  merely  for  their  pictures(ji- 
ness. 

The  castles,  towers  and  strongholdjlfcf 
a  former  age  in  Europe  are  practicly 
now  in  the  same  category  as  grandfathis 
sword  that  hangs  over  the  fireplace. 

In  Paris  the  old  wall  lines  are  replaii 
by  boulevards. 

Formerly  a  city  of  ten  thousand  Is 
not  considered  safe  without  a  protect 
wall  to  keep  out  the  enemy;  now  cip 
of  millions  are  wide  open. 

At  the  same  time  armor  has  disappea  I. 
It  can  be  found  only  in  museums  n 
among  the  relics  in  family  halls. 

The  plain  reason  seems  to  be  that  l» 
vention  has  rendered  walls  and  armor  .1- 
most  useless.  No  barrier  of  stone  m 
be  built  that  cannot  be  pulverized  \y 
modern  guns;  no  armor  made  that  camt 
be  pierced  by  the  modern  rifle. 

Put  yourself  now  in  the  place  of  a  pei  n 
living  in  the  age  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Ln 
or  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  suppose  m 
were  told  that  the  time  would  come  wm 
walls  and  armor  would  no  more  be  u;« 
would  it  not  seem  to  you  unthinkalB 
You  would  be  prone  to  say,  "  If  you  tl 
away  walls  from  the  city  and  armor  ftp 
the  duke,  how  can  society  exist?  Wed 
not  the  barbarians  speedily  invade  ;d 
extinguish  civilization?" 

Logically,  they  would.  Really,  they  jjd 
not. 

One  of  the  slowest  lessons  men  le 
is  that  when  they  cease  to  defend  tl 
cease  to  be  attacked. 

Isn't  it  queer  how  many  thousand  ye  s 
it  takes  a  stupid  world  to  learn  the  pi 
common-sense  of  Jesus,  who  said  t 
the  best  way  to  conquer  a  man  who  smi 
you  on  one  cheek  is  to  turn  the  other  W 
Frank  Crane,  in  the  Evening  Butte  H 
(Phila.).   

"Broken  confidence  is  a  natural  ci 
from  the  seeds  of  broken  promises." 

Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
well  as  want  of  feeling! 
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TEMPERANCE. 
A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  first  step  in  the  elimination  of  sin 
[in  a  community]  is  to  get  after  the  man  who 
makes  money  out  of  it. — Collier's  Weekly. 


There  are  a  good  many  sad  things  about 
our  civilization,  but  few  more  discouraging 
than  the  fact  that  in  Baltimore  and  Louis- 
ville, men  who  make  whiskey  and  use  all 
the  arts  of  trade  to  stimulate  its  consump- 
tion are  able,  by  virtue  of  their  money,  to 
escape  the  odium  which  attaches  to  all 
others,  like  gamblers  and  panders,  who 
stimulate  crime  and  profit  by  exploiting 
human  weakness. — Collier  s  Weekly. 


During  twenty  years'  experience  on  the 
sea  and  on  the  snow  in  winter,  an  experience 
coming  after  an  upbringing  in  soft  places,  I 
have  found  that  alcohol  has  been  entirely 
unnecessary. 

I  have  been  doctoring  sick  men  and  women 
of  every  kind,  and  1  have  found  that  1  can 
use  other  drugs  of  which  we  know  the  exact 
action  and  which  we  can  control  absolutely 
with  greater  accuracy  in  cases  of  necessity 
for  stimulating  the  heart.  I  contend  that 
we  can  get  just  as  good  results  without  it, 
and  I  always  fear  its  power  to  create  a  desire 
for  itself.  It  is  not  necessary  for  happiness, 
for  I  have  known  no  set  of  men  happier  and 
enjoying  their  lives  more  than  the  crews  of 
my  own  vessel,  and  the  many,  many  fisher- 
men who,  like  ourselves,  neither  touch,  taste 
nor  handle  it.  —  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell, 
M.  D. 


The  No-License  League  of  Chester  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  has  won  the  reputation  locally  of 
having  waged  a  very  successful  campaign. 
Of  the  sixty-three  saloons  heretofore  licensed 
in  the  county,  twenty-seven  have  been 
eliminated  for  the  present.  Sixteen  ap- 
plications were  refused  or  revoked,  and 
eleven  were  withdrawn.  The  remaining 
thirty-six  were  granted.  Coatesville,  Ox- 
ford, Kennett,  Toughkenamon  and  Landen- 
burg  will  have  the  almost  unprecedented 
experience  of  having  no  licensed  bar.  These 
encouraging  results  of  a  strenuous  campaign, 
conducted  and  financed  by  voluntary  sup- 
porters, are  evidence  of  the  public  spirit 
of  the  citizens  and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Court.  Beside  employing  detectives  the 
workers  themselves  acted  in  that  capacity 
and  took  the  stand  before  their  opponents. 
Under  a  local  option  law,  however,  such  a 
campaign  might  have  accomplished  greater 
and  more  lasting  results. 


Local  Option  and  Prohibition  present- 
ed separately  to  the  present  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  both  have  met  defeat,  but 
by  smaller  majorities  than  heretofore. 


Chester  County's  "Local  Option." — 
The  opponents  of  real  local  option  point 
to  the  triumph  of  public  sentiment  in  Chester 
County.   The  result  is  hailed  as  "  convincing 


testimony  of  the  adequacy  of  the  existing 
machinery  for  the  control  of  the  problem." 

The  evidence  does  not  seem  to  us  con- 
clusive. The  events  requisite  to  produce 
the  result  are  not  easy  of  accomplishment 
by  a  normal  community. 

Petitions  alone  would  never  have  ac- 
complished the  drastic  change.  It  was 
necessary,  first,  that  a  human  being  should 
be  burned  alive,  with  accompaniments  of 
dreadful  barbarity;  then,  that  men  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  horror  should  be  ac- 
quitted, to  the  scandal  of  the  prosecutor 
and  the  courts. 

We  admit  that  with  these  conditions 
existing,  with  citizens  so  aroused  as  to  pre- 
sent them  and  with  judges  capable  of  recog- 
nizing their  meaning,  the  effect  may  be  a 
victory  for  public  opinion. 

But  we  think  the  price  Chester  County 
has  paid  for  exercising  local  option  through 
the  courts  instead  of  at  the  polls  is  rather 
high. 

A  few  years  ago  in  Philadelphia  two  judges 
granted  forty-five  new  licenses  in  one  batch, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  parceled  out  to 
political  attorneys  and  leaders,  and  many 
of  which  were  granted  in  defiance  of  over- 
whelming protests  from  propertyholders. — 
North  American. 


How  Long  Can  Liquor  Escape? — The 
rapid  approach  of  a  final  struggle  over  the 
liquor  issue  is  foreshadowed  by  many  signs. 
We  mentioned  the  action  of  a  neighboring 
state,  which  has  decreed  prohibition  to 
become  effective  beginning  [Seventh  Month] 
i,  19 14.  The  action,  which  attracted  little 
outside  attention,  was  based  not  on  moral 
sentiment,  but  upon  economic  conviction. 
The  rugged,  virile  folk  of  West  Virginia 
have  condemned  the  liquor  traffic  simply 
because  they  find  it  costs  too  much  in 
individual  and  social  efficiency. 

Coatesville  we  cited  as  another  sign. 
There  was  no  deep-rooted  anti-liquor  con- 
viction there,  but  the  result  showed  how 
completely  the  traffic  lacks  character  to 
enable  it  to  resist  an  aroused  sentiment. 

We  pointed  to  the  Webb  Bill,  which 
provides  means  of  checking  the  law-defying 
shipments  of  liquor  into  "dry"  states.  This 
demand,  kicked  around  in  Congress  for 
fifty  years,  won  overwhelmingly.  The  bill 
went  through  both  houses,  and  was  passed 
again  over  the  veto  of  a  president. 

There  are  signs  in  industry  as  well  as  in 
politics. 

More  significant  still  is  the  exclusion  of 
liquor  advertisements  by  leading  magazines, 
weeklies  and  newspapers,  on  the  ground 
that  a  publication  cannot  editorially  support 
good  causes  while  selling  space  to  a  business 
which  promotes  public  harm.  When  feeling 
exceptionally  hopeful  we  even  look  for  a 
time  when  all  churches  will  unite  in  a 
campaign  against  the  debasing  trade. 

For  many  years  we  have  held  that  eventu- 
ally the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  in 
this  country  would  be  prohibited.  We 
used  to  say  that  it  might  take  a  century 
for  civilization  to  advance  so  far  that  the 
people  would  free  themselves  from  the 
burden  of  the  traffic.  But  the  signs  we  see 
multiplying  about  us  suggest  that  it  would 


be  safer  to  leave  the  element  of  time  out  of 
any  prediction.  The  world  is  on  the  move; 
and  nowadays  it  takes  little  time  for  fact 
to  overtake  prophecy. 

Swift  changes  of  this  kind  have  been  the 
result  of  an  economic  revolution,  which  is 
remaking  public  opinion  and  the  very 
structure  of  society.  There  has  been  created 
a  habit  of  mind  which  is  demanding  not 
only  popular  government,  but  concrete  re- 
sults therefrom — the  protection  of  human 
life,  the  promotion  of  efficiency  and  the 
elimination  of  waste. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  see  how  these 
principles  touch  the  liquor  question.  They 
hold  that  it  is  a  problem  of  morals.  And 
it  is.  But  basically,  it  is  an  economic 
question,  for  all  moral  issues  rest  upon  the 
principles  of  sound  economics. 

We  do  not  discount  the  value  of  the  con- 
stant efforts  to  arouse  those  who  can  be 
reached  by  ethical  arguments;  we  have  not 
forgotten  the  magnificent  work  of  Father 
Mathew,  John  B.  Gough  and  Francis 
Murphy  among  anti-liquor  champions.  But 
it  has  been  shown  here  and  elsewhere  that 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  people 
respond  effectively  to  purely  ethical  appeal, 
while  the  power  of  ethical,  plus  economic, 
conviction  is  irresistible. 

It  is  because  the  present  movement  is 
economic  that  it  will  result  in  a  great  moral 
advance,  by  providing  the  one  thing  needful 
to  augment  the  power  of  spiritual  forces. 

And  yet  there  are  other  things  which 
even  more  eloquently  testify  that  a  decisive 
struggle  over  the  liquor  traffic  is  approach- 
ing. We  mean  the  manifestations  of  the 
wide-spread  movement  for  humanity,  the 
steadily  growing  purpose  to  end  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people  of  this  and  coming 
generations  for  the  profit  of  the  few. 

That  being  so,  how  can  the  liquor  traffic 
long  escape  utter  condemnation?  The  legis- 
lative committees  investigating  vice  have 
not  yet  had  the  courage  to  attack  this,  the 
evil  which  leads  to  the  ruin  of  more  girls 
than  does  anything  else.  But  it  will  not 
be  long  before  commissions  will  begin  to 
inquire  how  many  victims  made  their  first 
misstep  through  drink. 

Admitting  the  effect  of  industrial  pressure, 
low  wages  and  all  other  causes  suggested, 
no  one  with  worldly  wisdom  can  doubt  that 
when  such  investigations  are  scientifically 
made,  the  records  will  show  more  lives  ruined 
and  souls  blasted  because  of  a  moral  sense 
benumbed  through  drink  than  from  any 
other  one-  thing. 

And  this  is  the  knowledge  that  will  sound 
the  final  doom  of  the  liquor  traffic.  For,  if 
to  the  other  evils  for  which  it  must  answer — 
wrecked  homes,  widows,  fatherless  children 
and  crowded  asylums  and  jails— there  is 
added  the  responsibility  for  the  degradation 
and  enslavement  to  vice  of  uncounted 
women,  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  will 
be  able  to  save  it  from  annihilation. — North 
American  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Socialist  Party  at  its  national  con- 
vention last  year  adopted  the  following 
resolution  on  "Temperance: The  manu- 
facture and  sale  for  profit  of  intoxicating 
and  adulterated  liquors  leads  directly  to 
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many  serious  social  evils.  Intemperance 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  weakens  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  powers.  We 
hold,  therefore,  that  any  excessive  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  liquors  by  members  of 
the  working  class  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  triumph  of  our  class  since  it  impairs 
the  vigor  of  the  fighters  in  the  political  and 
economic  struggle.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  evils  of  alcoholism  can  be  eradicated  by 
repressive  measures  or  any  extension  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  capitalist  state — alcohol- 
ism is  a  disease  of  which  capitalism  is  the 
chief  cause.  Poverty,  overwork  and  over- 
worry  necessarily  result  in  intemperance 
on  the  part  of  the  victims.  To  abolish  the 
wage  system  with  all  its  evils  is  the  surest 
way  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  alcoholism  and 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors." 

Interesting  as  this  declaration  is,  we  see 
nothing  therein  to  alarm  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  intoxicants  more  than  those 
engaged  in  useful,  creditable  business.  The 
Society  of  Friends  long  ago  passed  the  stage 
of  appealing  for  "Temperance"  in  the  use 
of  intoxicants  and  now  stands  for  total 
abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
and  total  suppression  of  the  traffic  on  the 
part  of  organized  society.  As  pertaining 
to  this  one  issue  alone  there  is  but  one 
political  party  that  stands  for  the  Quaker 
idea.  We  do  not  believe  that  "poverty, 
overwork,  etc.,  necessarily  result  in  intem- 
perance on  the  part  of  the  victims."  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  "elimina- 
tion of  the  wage  system"  will  solve  the 
problem  of  intemperance.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  strife  of  class  against  class, 
or  even  the  triumph  of  a  class  (as  here 
implied)  will  eliminate  sin  from  human 
society.  The  only  conflict  that  counts 
eternally  is  the  age  old  conflict  of  Right  with 
Wrong,  and  in  this  conflict  with  the  wrong 
and  evil  of  the  liquor  traffic  we  do  believe 
that  "police  powers  and  repressive  meas- 
ures" have  a  place  and  service. 


Coal  Miners  Number  Nearly  Three- 
quarters  of  a  Million. — The  total  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  coal  mines  of  the 
United  States  in  191 1,  according  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  was  722,- 
335,  of  whom  172,585  were  employed  in  the 
anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  549,- 
750  in  the  bituminous  and  lignite  mines. 
The  anthracite  miners  averaged  more  work- 
ing time  than  the  bituminous  miners,  work- 
ing 246  days,  against  211  days  for  the 
bituminous  miners. 

The  average  production  for  each  man 
employed  was  524  tons  in  the  anthracite 
mines — an  exceptionally  large  tonnage — 
and  738  tons  in  the  bituminous  mines. 
The  average  daily  production  for  each  man 
employed  was  2.13  short  tons  in  the  anthra- 
cite and  3.50  tons  in  the  bituminous  mines. 

In  most  of  the  bituminous  mines  of  the 
United  States  the  eight-hour  working  day 
prevails.  In  191 1,  out  of  a  total  of  549,750 
employes  in  the  bituminous  coal  mines, 
330,045  worked  in  mines  that  were  operated 
eight  hours  a  day;  57,351  worked  in  mines 
that  were  operated  nine  hours  a  day,  and 
137,576  worked  in  mines  operated  ten  hours 
a  day. 


THE  FRIEND. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


TAKE  THE  SAFE  PATH. 

"Take  the  safe  path,  dear  father, 

I'm  coming  after  you," 
Rang  out  in  silvery  accents 

From  a  dear  boy  hid  from  view. 
His  father  climbed  a  mountain 

Precipitous  and  wild. 
Nor  dreamed  that  in  his  footsteps 

Pressed  close  his  only  child. 

His  heart  stood  still  one  moment, 

Then  rose  in  prayer  to  God 
To  keep  his  boy  from  slipping 

In  the  path  his  feet  had  trod; 
And  soon  upon  the  summit 

His  darling  child  he  pressed, 
With  rapture  all  unspoken, 

Upon  his  throbbing  breast. 

"Take  the  safe  path,  dear  father," 
Rings  clearly  out  to-day 
From  many  a  little  pilgrim 
Upon  life's  rugged  way. 
They  are  pressing  close  behind  you, 

0,  fathers!  take  good  heed; 
Their  lives  will  closely  copy 
Your  own  in  word  and  deed. 

— Selected. 


Selected  by  J.  E.  R. 

"Not  Friends."  —  {A  Story  for  the  Lit- 
tle Folks  at  Any  School.) — "So  you  have 
really  won  the  scholarship!  How  glad  I  am 
to  congratulate  you,  dear."  Aunt  Mildred's 
voice  was  very  cheerful,  but  there  was  no 
answering  gleam  in  her  niece's  face.  In- 
stead, Alice  looked  distinctly  sulky. 

Aunt  Mildred  felt  puzzled.  She  knew 
how  hard  Alice  had  worked  for  the  scholar- 
ship; the  long  hours  of  home  work;  the 
valiant  wrestling  with  figures  and  facts. 
She  had  heard  ecstatic  descriptions  of  the 
badged  hats  and  "gym"  costumes  of  the 
High  School  girls,  and  had  been  sympathetic 
to  anticipations  of  victories  in  the  playing 
fields.  She  had  expected  jubilation  when  the 
scholarship  was  won.  But  being  a  wise 
Aunt,  she  asked  no  questions. 

"You'll  be  joining  a  hockey  team?"  she 
suggested.    Alice  nodded. 

"That  will  be  jolly.  I  should  like  the 
pleasure  of  buying  your  first  stick.  And  your 
friend  Hilda  has  also  been  successful  I  hear!'' 
Alice's  brow  darkened. 

"That  must  be  the  most  pleasurable 
part  of  it,"  pursued  Aunt  Mildred;  "since 
the  High  School  is  so  much  further  from 
your  home,  it  will  be  nice  to  have  a  daily 
companion  to  walk  with." 

"No!  it's  the  annoying  part,"  burst  out 
Alice  angrily,  "for  we're  not  friends!" 

"Not  Friends!  why,  how  can  two  little 
Quakeresses  be  other  than  '  Friends?'  " 

Alice  shrugged  her  shoulders.  Really 
Aunt  Mildred  should  be  able  to  understand. 
"  I  mean  we've  quarreled,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  and  I  almost  wish  one  of  us  had  failed,  for 
now  the  first  thing  everyone  says  is,  'Oh, 
how  nice  it  will  be  for  you  both  to  walk 
to  school  together!'  and  it  isn't  nice  at  all, 
it's  horrid!" 

To  this,  Aunt  Mildred  made  no  reply, 
and  next  day  she  saw  the  strange  sight  of 
two  little  girls  coming  out  of  two  neighbor- 
ing houses,  both  dressed  in  neat  blue  serge, 
both  anxious  to  be  at  school  in  time,  but 
with  elaborate  care  and  averted  faces,  choos- 
ing opposite  sides  of  the  road.    And  the 
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same,  day  by  day,  until  Seventh-day,  By 
which  time  both  little  girls  looked  vly 
miserable. 

It  might  have  been  by  chance  thatli 
First-day  morning,  Aunt  Mildred  chose  le 
letter  of  John  for  morning  reading  and  - 
gered  a  little  over  the  question:  "He  t  t 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  st  , 
how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
seen?"     Alice  could  not.  feel  sure.  "A 
how,"  she  thought  to  herself,  "John  wr 
that  for  men  and  not  for  girls!"  Of  cou 
she  knew  much  better,  but  the  knowle< 
only  added  to  her  discomfort,  and  the  v 
that  text  sang  itself  over  and  over  in 
silence  of  meeting  made  her  very  glad  wl 
the  close  of  meeting  came.  "  If  Hilda  won 
only  come  and  say,  'Alice,  I  am  sorry  1 
she  thought.    But  Hilda  did  not;  for,! 
course,  as  in  most  quarrels,  one  had  been* 
much  to  blame  as  the  -other,  and  neitljr 
would  give  in. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  when  both  set  I 
to  school  on  Second-day,  but  Alice  carrl 
a  waterproof  and  umbrella.  In  such  an  i| 
certain  season  one  never  knows  when  m 
rain  will  fall,  and  it  is  always  more  easy  to! 
provident  when  one  has  a  bright  new  m;B 
intosh.  Hilda,  whose  waterproof  was! 
rather  ancient  affair,  did  not  carry  oil 
When  afternoon  school  was  ended,  sii 
enough  it  was  raining  hard.  Alice,  huril 
ing  through  the  wet  streets,  comfortatl 
shielded  from  the  downpour,  could  <| 
Hilda  getting  soaked  on  the  opposite  si  I 
of  the  road.  She  made  a  half  movemel 
with  the  umbrella,  but  Hilda's  head  vJ 
very  high  and  she  hurried  round  the  corrffl 
out  of  sight.  At  that  moment  Alice  felt  h<  I 
much  easier  it  is  to  quarrel  than  to  be  all 
to  make  it  up  again. 

After  breakfast  next  morning  Aunt  Mi 
dred  handed  a  note  to  Alice.  Her  face  w  I 
grave  as  she  said,  "Hilda  has  been  awal 
all  night  with  toothache.  Her  mother  wishlj 
you  to  take  this  note  to  school  to  explsi 
her  absence.  She  got  wet  yesterday! 
Alice  took  it  silently,  and  ran  off  as  thouj 
to  escape  from  Aunt  Mildred's  inquiriJ 
eyes. 

It  was  on  Sixth-day  night,  after  tea,  whl 
Alice  was  observing  her  usual  weekly  cei  j 
mony  of  dropping  a  penny  into  her  M.  H.  l| 
box,  that  Aunt  Mildred  quoted  softly,  1 
though  to  herself:  "If  thou  bringest  til 
gift    .    .    .    and  rememberest  thy  brot 
er  hath  ought  against  thee    .    .    .  fir 
be  reconciled    .    .    ."  Alice  stood  sti 
thinking  hard,  and  her  cheeks  grew  rath 
red.   She  knew  the  whole  of  that  text  ar 
Who  spoke  it,  but  she  would  not  preterj 
this  time  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  wil 
girls,  for  that  plan  had  not  made  her  happl 
before.  All  at  once  she  made  up  her  mini 

"Auntie!  may  I  spend  all  the  money  lei 
in  my  purse  without  explaining  why?"  Aurj 
Mildred  asked  how  much  money  there  was 
"Four  shillings  and  sixpence,"  said  Alio 
her  eyes  alight  with  eagerness  and  her  fa( 
brighter  than  it  had  been  since  the  winnin1 
of  the  scholarships. 

Being  a  wise  Aunt,  Mildred  reflected 
She  remembered  that  Hilda's  mother  was 
widow  and  poor;  also  that  Alice's  hocke 
stick  had  cost  just  4s.  6d.  Then  she  smile 
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and  gently  said:  "  Yes;  for  once  spend  it  just 
as  you  please." 

At  two  o'clock  on  Seventh-day  afternoon, 
Aunt  Mildred  knew  the  quarrel  was  ended, 
for  two  little  girls,  each  clad  in  neat  blue 
serge,  swung  out  of  the  street,  side  by  side 
the  same  side  of  the  road;  and  each  one 
carried  a  brand  new  hockey  stick. — M.  H.  T., 
in  The  (London)  Friend. 


The  Books  of  the  Bible. — How  many 
books  are  there  in  the  Bible?  Here  is  one 
a;ood  way  to  remember.  First,  write  down 
the  words,  "Old  Testament."  Now,  how 
nany  letters  are  in  the  word  "  Old?"  Three. 
How  many  in  the  word  "Testament?" 
Mine.  Put  three  and  nine  together  and  have 
:hirty-nine — the  number  of  books  in  the 
Did  Testament. 

Next  write  down  the  words,  "New  Testa- 
nent."  There  are  also  in  "New"  and 
Testament"  three  and  nine  letters.  Mul- 
tiply three  by  nine  and  you  have  twenty- 
;even — the  number  of  books  in  the  New 
restament.  By  adding  thirty -nine  and 
:wenty-seven,  you  have  sixty-six — the  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  Bible. 


A  Word  to  the  Toilers  and  Spinners. 
We  who  toil  and  spin  and  grow  weary 
vith  labor,  and  meet  disappointment  and 
mdure  sorrow,  should  stop  in  these  spring 
lays  to  let  the  voice  of  Jesus  say:  "Come 
into  me  and  rest."  Every  flower  that 
)looms,  every  breeze  that  wafts  fragrance 
hrough  our  open  windows,  every  morning 
iright  with  sunshine,  and  every  crystal 
hower,  testify  to  us  that  there  is  One  above 
vhose  care  is  unceasing,  whose  love  never 
ails,  and  whose  goodness  has  no  limit. 
,et  us  consider  the  lilies.  Not  only  do  they 
;row  without  effort  or  fatigue  of  theirs, 
ait  they  grow  tall  and  straight,  and  year 
fter  year  at  the  appointed  hour  they  are 
tere  again,  reminding  us  of  the  infinite 
lower  and  infinite  resource  of  the  Father  in 
leaven.    .    .  . 

A  mother  among  my  friends  had  lost  her 
oungest  child.  The  little  coffin  had  been 
arried  to  the  cemetery,  and  the  spring 
lowers  were  growing  over  the  grave.  The 
riother  was  not  easily  comforted.  She 
ielded  to  dumb  despair,  was  deaf  to  the 
oices  in  her  home,  and  spent  hours  in 
/alking  to  the  place  where  her  darling  lay. 
)ne  evening  in  the  twilight  a  neighbor  came 
n,  and,  putting  both  arms  around  the  droop- 
ng  figure,  said,  simply:  "I  know  what  you 
re  undergoing.  My  dear,  I  have  lost  six 
hildren."  It  is  in  the  school  of  suffering 
hat  we  learn  sympathy,  just  as  in  the 
chool  of  joy  we  learn  the  secret  of  being 
;lad  with  those  who  rejoice. 

Let  us  consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow. 
:et  us  be  strengthened  to  overcome  difficul- 
ies  by  the  thought  that  our  Lord  never 
orgets  us,  and  that,  though  our  prayers  may 
eem  unheard  while  the  answers  tarry,  they 
re  in  reality  messages  to  the  throne,  and 
o  every  one  of  them  the  right  answer  will 
»e  sent  at  the  right  time. — Margaret  E. 
'ANgster,  in  Christian  Intelligencer. 

In  speaking  of  persons,  if  you  cannot  say 
pleasant  word,  say  nothing. 


The  Second  World's  Christian  Citizenship  Con- 
ference. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Sixth  Month  2!)  to  Seventh 
Month  6,  1913. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
while  in  session  in  Chicago: — 

"The  Council  notes  the  near  approach  of  the 
Second  World's  Christian  Citizenship  Conference, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  June  2!) 
to  July  6,  1913,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nat  ional 
Reform  Association  for  the  consideration  of  many 
of  the  questions  and  problems  that  arc  pressing 
for  solution  in  all  countries  and  which  arc  to  be 
discussed  by  representative  Christian  thinkers  and 
workers  from  many  lands,  upon  a  platform  dis- 
tinctively Christian.  In  the  belief  that  all  these 
questions  are  fundamentally  moral  questions,  and 
that  no  permanent  adjustment  of  them  can  be 
reached  except  as  they  arc  approached  in  the  spirit 
and  light  of  Christianity  and  solved  according  to 
the  laws  and  teachings  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the 
Council  expresses  its  profound  interest  in  the 
purposes  and  the  success  of  the  said  Conference." 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  highest  courts  of 
many  of  the  largest  churches  in  America — the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Disciple  or  Christian, 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  United  Presbyterian,  Free 
Methodist — have  set  their  seal  of  approval  upon  the 
Second  World's  Christian  Citizenship  Conference 
and  appointed  or  authorized  the  appointment  of 
representatives  to  attend  the  same.  In  all,  over 
ten  thousand  delegates  or  representatives  have  been 
thus  appointed  by  various  Christian,  missionary, 
ecclesiastical  and  moral  reform  associations  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  The  Call  for  the  Confer- 
ence announces  that  all  Churches,  either  local  or 
general,  all  Missionary  Societies  and  Boards,  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
Temperance  Societies  and  other  organizations 
having  both  a  Christian  and  patriotic  purpose  arc 
entitled  to  representation  in  this  Conference. 

By  writing  James  S.  Martin,  603  Publication 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  General  Director  of  the 
Conference,  those  appointed  or  others  desiring  to 
attend  may  obtain  full  information  regarding  the 
Conference,  the  very  low  railroad  rate,  the  guarantee 
of  desirable  seats  and  other  privileges  at  and  en  route 
to  and  from  the  Conference. 


An  anonymous  communication  for  The  Friend 
has  been  received,  mailed  at  Barnesville,  Ohio, 
which  the  editor  cannot  print  because  he  does  not 
know  who  wrote  it,  although  fully  in  sympathy  with 
the  view  of  the  writer. 

The  paper  is  an  appeal  for  great  care  in  the  books 
wc  read,  not  only  on  account  of  the  influence  a  bad 
book  will  have  upon  ourselves,  but  also  because  of 
the  influence  upon  others  who  may  see  us  reading 
such  literature.  This  is  particularly  important  for 
parents  and  teachers,  whose  example  is  so  powerful 
in  influencing  the  young  under  their  care — much 
more  powerful  than  any  precept  they  may  utter. 
The  writer  well  says  that  books  are  companions, 
and  that  we  become  like  those  with  whom  we 
associate. 

Much  that  issues  from  the  press  and  is  placed 
before  the  reading  public  is  not  only  worthless,  but 
positively  harmful.  With  the  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  books  of  travel,  history  and  biography, 
not  to  mention  popular  scientific  works,  no  excuse 
can  possibly  be  found  for  wasting  time  upon  any 
reading  matter  which  is  not  instructive,  much  more 
on  any  that  is  positively  injurious  to  both  mind  and 
morals. 


Friendly  News. 

Llanerch  Meeting  for  Worship. — The  name 
Llanerch,  interesting  in  its  suggestiveness  of  Welsh 
origin,  has  more  than  once  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns during  the  past  year  in  the  connection  w  hich 
now  claims  our  notice.  The  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting  under  which 
some  appointed  meetings  had  been  held  in  this  com- 
paratively new  community,  was  attended  with  so 
much  apparent  success  that  it  was  decided  at  the 
last  meeting  of  that  body  to  hold  a  meeting  for 
worship  at  Llanerch  upon  the  first  First-day  of 
each  month,  beginning  fourth  Month  6th.  Upon 
that  date  about  one  hundred  persons  assembled  i.i 


the  hall,  which  seems  well  adapted  to  the  purj>ose. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  Friends  froin  adjoining 
neighborhoods,  who  coining  together  as  they  did 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  lending  earnest  help  to 
the  cause,  rendered  valuable  service  in  quite  the 
way  they  desired.  The  company  gathered  into  a 
living  silence  out  of  which,  in  time,  ascended  a  vocal 
petition  that  the  Divine  blessing  might  rest  upon 
the  occasion,  that  "the  words  of  the  mouth  and 
the  meditation  of  the  heart  might  be  acceptable"  to 
Him  in  whose?  name  we  had  assembled.  The  spirit 
of  this  prayer  seemed  to  distil  upon  the  meeting,  so 
that  in  the  offerings  that  followed — six  in  all  then' 
was  evidenced  a  tendering,  uniting  influence  which 
seemed  to  bind  the  company  together  in  the  feeling 
that  all  were  parts  of  one  great  whole,  and,  having 
the  same  Lord  over  all,  would  find  in  personal  ex- 
perience his  love  abounding  unto  them  according 
to  the  measure  of  their  faith  and  faithfulness. 

It  appears  that  the  meeting  has  already  an  ac- 
knowledged place  in  the  community,  and  has  in  no 
sense  been  the  outcome  of  spasmodic  effort,  but 
rather  of  a  religious  concern  that  has  normally  de- 
veloped in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  most  deeply 
feeling  after  the  situal  ion. 

W.  L.  M. 


Correspondence. 

The  following  note  was  received  a  few  weeks  ago 
from  Herbert  Welsh,  Baynton  Street,  Germain  own : 

Perhaps  The  Friend  may  be  willing  to  give- 
space  to  the  enclosed  letter  of  Alison  M.  Couper,  who 
is  acting  as  house-mother  of  The  Jesse  Taylor 
Memorial  School  for  Moslem  and  Druse  Girls 
at  Beyrout,  Syria.  Herbert  Welsh  visited  this 
school  first  in  1907  and  a  second  time  in  1911.  He 
says:  "I  can  certify  emphatically  to  the  admirable 
work  which  this  school  is  doing  for  the  Moslem  ami 
Druse  girls."  On  former  occasions  H.  W.  has 
received  and  forwarded  help  for  this  work,  and  as 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  such  at  this  time,  he  is 
more  than  willing  to  be  used  as  such  a  channel  again. 

The  Jesse  Taylor  Memorial  School,  etc. 

Beyrout,  Syria,  ii:  25,  1913. 
Dear  Herbert  Welsh: 

Daniel  Oliver  suggests  that  you  might  appreciate 
.a  line  from  time  to  time  from  this  school.  .  .  . 
Our  girls  are  astonishingly  good  girls  considering 
from  what  homes  they  come,  and  how  little  training 
there  is  behind — they  have  a  genuine  desire  to 
please,  and  they  drop  very  quickly  into  what  1 
consider  a  somewhat  strict  discipline  for  them. 
They  have  lovely  natures  and  even  at  their  worst 
can  almost  always  be  wheedled  into  doing  what 
is  wanted  of  them.  I  have  never  had  a  moment's 
real  difficulty  with  any  one — a  good  deal  of  reasoning 
and  coaxing  often,  but  never  difficulty.  What  an 
interest  a  school  is!  and  we  have  about  sixty  nature 
and  character  studies  around  us  daily.  Who  could 
be  dull  or  uninterested? 

There  is  a  particularly  interesting  case  just  now 
in  the  school,  a  Druse  girl,  Jemeelie  by  name.  She 
is  quite  grown  up,  and  only  came  to  the  school  since 
we  reopened  after  the  week's  holiday.  A  little 
day  scholar,  her  neighbor,  brought  her.  W  hen 
she  came  before  me  I  at  first  regretfully  shook  my 
head,  fearing  she  was  too  old  to  begin  to  learn  and 
to  yield  to  discipline  from  the  native  teachers  who 
might  be  younger  than  herself.  The  poor  girl  burst 
into  tears  and  said  she  was  very  anxious  to  learn 
to  read,  and  began  to  plead  so  hard  that  I  began 
to  relent.  I  explained  to  her  well  what  it  would 
mean,  and  that  she  would  have  to  sit  in  a  class 
with  tiny  children  and  might  be  asked  to  do  many 
things  she  would  not  like.  She  promised  to  obey 
in  every  way,  and  so  she  was  admitted  on  the  un- 
derstanding' that  if  she  gave  the  least  trouble  to 
any  one  she  must  go.  She  there  and  then  produced 
two  bickliks  (equals  a  franc)  which  is  the  sum  we 
ask  for  (and  don't  always  gett  per  month  from  the 
day  scholars  who  learn  with  the  boarders.  To 
my  surprise  yesterday  she  proffered  the  same  sum 
again  telling  me  she  had  been  four  weeks  in  the 
school — she  does  not  reckon  apparently  by  calendar 
months — and  saying  she  had  never  before  been 
so  happy.  She  has  learned  well  in  her  four  weeks, 
and  fortunately  the  young  teachers  have  .11  taken 
to  her,  and  arc  giving  her  many  little  extra  helping 
hands  so  that  she  will  not  need  to  sit  in  class  vith 
the  babies  much  longer.  I  was  present  at  the 
arithmetic  class  this  morning,  and  discovered  that 
she  had  not  only  learned  to  count  but  could  also 
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write  any  number  very  neatly  on  her  slate,  and  was 
busy  mastering  addition.  This  is  good,  is  it  not, 
for  one  who  has  only  had  four  weeks'  tuition  in  her 
life  and  no  culture  nor  education  behind  her  from 
previous  generations  ? 

I  notice  a  great  difference  in  the  interest  taken  by 
some  of  the  parents  in  their  girls'  education.  Of 
course  the  majority  do  not  pay  much  heed  to  what 
girls  are  taught,  but  many  more  do  than  formerly, 
and  we  have  had  two  cases  quite  recently  in  which 
the  father  has  produced  a  note-book  and  jotted 
down  the  items  of  his  daughter's  class-work  and 
the  daily  routine  of  her  school-life.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs,  I  consider.  It  makes  me 
keener  now  to  get  hold  of  those  who  have  a  slight 
social  standing  and  not  just  the  poorest  of  the  poor, 
for  I  think  they  will  give  their  children  a  hearing 
and  be  interested  in  what  they  learn,  and  so  there 
will  be  much  less  chance  of  their  reverting  to  the  old 
conditions  when  their  school  days  are  ended.  The 
school  is  so  poor  too,  that  I  think  it  might  be  a 
possible  way  of  helping  it  on,  for  those  people  would 
surely  all  pay  at  least  a  little  whereas  but  very  few 
do  now,  and  most  of  them  think  they  are  doing  us  a 
favor  in  letting  us  have  their  children.  That  was 
all  very  well  in  the  old  days,  but  times  are  changing 
here  like  everywhere  else,  though  they  move  less 
quickly. 

Provisions  are  very  dear — most  of  the  men  are 
taken  as  soldiers  and  the  poor  women  are  left  in 
loneliness  and  poverty  to  do  their  best  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  It  is  certainly  a  fine  chance 
for  all  mission  work,  and  if  we  could  only  enlarge 
our  borders  we  might  easily  fill  the  school  three 
times  over.  The  daily  supplicants  are  very  pitiful, 
this  I  must  own  though  they  do  not  come  from 
any  high  motive;  and  I  have  constantly  to  be  saying, 
"this  is  a  school,  not  a  creche." 

If  we  do  not  make  good  use  of  our  opportunities 
now  I  am  sure  we  shall  never  have  better  ones.  It 
is  a  great  responsibility  but  also  surely  a  great 
privilege  to  be  in  the  Turkish  Empire  at  present — 
every  door  is  open  to  the  English-speaking  people, 
and  certainly  "Now  is  the  time." 

A.  M.  C. 

Tokyo,  Japan,  Third  Month  3,  1913. 

Extracts  From  a  Letter  of  Alice  E.  Lewis. — 
The  life  of  Daniel  Wheeler  is  now  on  sale,  an  edition 
of  one  thousand  having  been  issued.  The  cost  of 
translating  and  printing  has  been  about  75  yen 
or  $37.50.  The  retail  price  we  have  decided  on 
is  twelve  sen  or  six  cents  per  copy.  The  life  of 
George  Fox  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  translator 
and  nearing  completion.  The  Journal  of  John 
W oolman  has  been  translated  once  and  is  now  being 
-  looked  over  by  other  Japanese  that  everything 
may  be  accurate  and  easily  understood.  Both  of 
the  above  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  ready  and  will 
form  part  of  a  series  of  which  Daniel  Wheeler  is 
first,  with  size  and  appearance  uniform.  The 
Christian  Literature  Committee  of  the  united 
missions  in  Japan  is  now  beginning  its  work  and  we 
have  approached  them  proposing  to  present  them 
with  manuscript  for  the  Life  of  Stephen  Grellet,  if 
they  will  publish  it  as  one  of  a  series  of  biographies 
that  they  will  likely  plan  for  soon.  It  will  be  much 
more  of  a  book  than  any  of  the  above  and  certainly 
worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  series  of  biography. 

The  Temperance  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Joseph  Stokes 
has  been  translated  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  National  Temperance  League  of 
Japan,  and  will  be  put  into  circulation  by  the  League. 
Other  biographies  and  material  will  be  translated 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  George  Braithwaite  will 
return  to  Japan  in  two  months,  we  have  decided 
as  yet  on  no  plans  for  issuing  the  life  of  J.  Bevan 
Braithwaite  but  prefer  to  consult  his  son  after  his 
return.  We  have  agreed  on  the  advisability  of 
starting  a  small  circulating  library  for  the  use  of 
our  Japanese  workers,  evangelists  and  Bible  women. 
The  most  of  our  workers  are  isolated  little  islands 
in  a  sea  of  non-Christian  influence,  and  must  be 
giving  out  of  their  spiritual  stores  all  of  the  time. 
We  feel  they  need  something  to  help  them  to  in- 
crease their  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  inspire  them  to  increased  effort — in  short, 
we  want  to  increase  their  efficiency.  A  small 
library  of  well-chosen  books  will  be  one  way  of 
doing  this. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — Congress  has  been  called  to 
meet  in  special  session.     The  purpose  for  which 


the  extra  session  is  called  is  to  reduce  the  tariff 
on  imports.  It  is  thought  that  the  President  will 
try  to  confine  the  session  to  that  work. 

President  Wilson  has  issued  the  following  appeal 
for  help  for  the  flood  sufferers  in  Ohio  and  Indiana: 
"The  terrible  floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  have  as- 
sumed the  proportions  of  a  national  calamity.  The 
loss  of  life  and  the  infinite  suffering  involved  prompt 
me  to  issue  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  who  are  able,  in 
however  small  a  way,  to  assist  the  labors  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  send  contributions  at  once 
to  the  Red  Cross  at  Washington  or  to  the  local 
treasurers  of  the  society.  We  should  make  this  a 
common  cause.  The  needs  of  those  upon  whom  this 
sudden  and  overwhelming  disaster  has  come  should 
quicken  everyone  capable  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion to  give  immediate  aid  to  those  who  are  la- 
boring to  rescue  and  relieve." 

By  unanimous  vote,  both  houses  of  the  Alaska 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  giving  the  ballot  to  women. 
No  constitutional  amendment  is  needed  in  Alaska. 
The  bill  excuses  women  from  jury  duty. 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
has  lately  voted  in  favor  of  submitting  to  the  people 
a  woman  suffrage  amendment  to  the  State  consti- 
tution. 

A  despatch  of  the  7th  from  Washington  says: 
"Five  hundred  women  suffragists,  representing 
every  congressional  district,  with  petitions  demand- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  for  votes  for  women, 
went  to  the  Capitol  to-day  and  delivered  their  de- 
mands in  person  to  their  Congressmen.  Formal  reso- 
lutions proposing  constitutional  amendments  giv- 
ing women  the  right  to  vote  were  introduced  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  together  with  petitions 
and  memorials  from  various  societies  and  individ- 
uals. 

It  is  stated  that  Secretary  Houston  has  created 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  rural  organi- 
zation service,  and  selected  Dr.  T.  N.  Carver,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Harvard,  as  director  of  the 
work.  This  will  be  an  extension  of  the  division  of 
markets,  for  which  Congress  provided  last  year, 
and  which  was  to  study  the  "marketing  and  dis- 
tributing of  farm  products."  "It  is  evident,"  said 
the  Secretary,  "that  marketing  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  great  problem  of  rural  organization  confront- 
ing the  nation.  In  the  interest  of  economy  other 
phases  should  be  considered  at  the  same  time." 

Governor  Fielder  of  New  Jersey  has  signed  the 
Leonard  bill,  limiting  the  number  of  saloons  to  one 
for  every  500  inhabitants. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  says:  "Imme- 
diate and  direct  losses  occasioned  by  the  flood  and 
tornadoes  of  the  West  and  South  will  be  found  to 
be  far  less  than  were  estimated  immediately  after 
these  disasters.  This,  at  least,  is  information  com- 
municated to  bankers  of  New  York  from  then- 
correspondents  in  what  is  now  called  the  central 
district  instead  of  the  mid-west.  The  loss  will,  of 
course,  aggregate  millions. " 

It  was  stated  lately  that  for  the  first  time  tele- 
graphic messages  have  been  sent  direct  from  Lon- 
don to  San  Francisco  without  relay.  The  cables 
were  attached  to  the  land  wires.  It  has  been  proved 
to  be  possible  only  after  many  experiments. 

It  is  stated  that  more  immigrants  are  coming  to 
this  country  than  at  any  time  since  the  panic  of 
1907.  The  health  officers  of  New  York  quarantine 
examined  159,087  incoming  steerage  passengers  be- 
tween First  Month  1  and  Third  Month  31.  That  is 
an  increase  of  41,559  over  the  number  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1912. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Boston  says:  "First  aid 
to  thirty-three  distressed  coasters  carrying  several 
hundred  human  beings,  and  valued  at  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars,  was  rendered  last  winter  by  the  reve- 
nue cutters  Woodbury,  Androscoggin,  Itasca  and 
Acushnet,  in  their  almost  ceaseless  patrol  along  the 
exposed  portion  of  the  New  England  coast.  In  the 
four  months  ending  Fourth  Month  1,  these  cutters 
covered  more  than  17,000  miles  of  active  cruising 
between  Point  Judith,  R.  I.,  and  Calais,  Me.  The 
Androscoggin  also  made  a  1500-miles  fruitless  ex- 
cursion into  southern  waters  in  a  search  for  the 
schooner  Future,  abandoned  off  Charleston." 

It  was  stated  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  on  the  8th 
inst.  that  fear  of  a  widespread  epidemic  of  smallpox 
among  the  flood  refugees  along  the  lower  Ohio 
River  caused  the  Government  representatives  doing 
relief  work  here  to  refuse  rations  to-day  to  all  per- 
sons who  refused  to  be  vaccinated.  Many  cases  of 
smallpox  have  been  reported. 


Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  10th  from  Bru  s 
says:  "Troops  to-day  occupied  most  of  the  g  ,t 
industrial  centres  of  Belgium  in  preparation  ir 
the  general  strike  ordered  when  300,000  or  400|o 
men  will  quit  work.  The  strike  is  an  attacl 
the  present  system  of  plural  voting  in  Belg; 
whereby  citizens  have  one,  two  or  three  votes.i:- 
cording  to  their  station  in  life.  The  strikers  derr  d 
that  all  male  citizens  shall  have  one — and  only  oil- 
vote.  In  1911  the  number  of  voters  was  1,700,B, 
of  whom  995,000  had  one  vote,  395,000  two  vis 
and  310,000  three  votes." 

The  Vaterland,  the  largest  vessel  now  afloat,  is 
lately  been  launched  at  Hamburg.  She  is  5  ft) 
tons  larger  than  the  Imperator.  Both  belong  toie 
Hamburg-American  line.  It  is  said  the  Fateriloi 
will  carry  4,050  passengers  and  1,200  crew.  Tile 
will  be  lifeboats  for  all,  83  in  number.  Some  ofle 
boats  are  fitted  with  motors.  One  year  willftj 
needed  in  which  to  make  the  Vaterland  ready  for 

A  despatch  of  the  8th  from  Pekin  mentions  lit 
the  members  of  the  new  parliament  lately  appoiill 
met  for  the  first  time  on  that  day  and  that  m 
hundred  Representatives  out  of  a  total  of  596  m 
177  Senators  out  of  274,  all  of  them  earnest-loolkg 
men  of  mature  years  and  nearly  all  dressecp 
European  fashion  with  frock  coats,  silently  awal 
the  appointed  hour  of  opening.  The  parlianfc 
has  issued  an  address  to  the  world,  which  s;l: 
"The  will  of  Heaven  is  manifested  through  the  H 
of  the  people.  That  the  hundreds  of  millions 
the  people  possess  the  authority  of  the  Stat* 
proclaimed  now  for  the  first  time.  The  monanft 
so  long  corrupt,  proved  unworthy  of  the  grj-e 
responsibilities  intrusted  to  it  by  the  will  of  ft 
people,  but  with  the  introduction  of  popular  govift 
ment  the  representatives  of  the  people  must  si  IE 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  people.  They  anft 
give  expression  to  the  desires  and  voice  the  ft 
of  the  people;  they  hold  the  reins  in  behalf  of  ft 
nation  to  govern  with  severity  or  leniency,  vft 
parsimony  or  extravagance;  they  become  the  pill 
upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  State  is  madeft 
turn."  State  Department  officials  declared* 
Washington  that  it  reflected  the  influence  of  I 
young  Chinese  members  who  have  been  educaB 
in  American  colleges.  The  President  and  1 
Cabinet  praised  it  enthusiastically  and  fori 
recognition  of  the  republic  by  the  United  Staft 
it  is  said,  awaits  only  the  actual  organization  of  ft 
constituent  Assembly,  which  meets  again  in  Pell 

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — By  a  woman  Friend  of  thirty- ft 
years,  a  responsible  position  in  an  institution  ft 
hotel  at  mountains  or  seashore. 

Address  C.  B.  H., 

Office  of  The  Fkienf 


The  appointed  time  for  holding  the  next  meet 
at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  will  be  next  First-day,  For. 
Month  20th,  at  3.45  p.  M. 

Westtown    Boarding    School. — The  Spi 
Term  begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month 
1913.    The  School  Year  1913-14  begins  on  Ni 
Month  9,  1913. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  to  enter  children 
either  of  these  terms  should  make  application  e£ 
to 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Acting  Principal, 
Westtown, 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Stre 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recer 
been  added  to  the  Library: 

Barton — Heart  of  the  Christian  Message. 

Benson — Along  the  Road. 

Home — David  Livingstone. 

Jaekel — Lands  of  the  Tamed  Turk. 

Raymond— Suggestions  for  the  Spiritual  Life. 

Sears — My  Friends  at  Brook  Farm. 

Torrey — Field  Days  in  California. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 
Librarain 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Malvern,  Chester  C 
Pa.,  Third  Month  29th,  1913,  Josiah  A.  Rober; 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  a 
Elder  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

SELECT  MEETING. 


Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  week  opens 
the  case  of  a  few  Friends  with  the  Repre- 
itative  Meeting  held  on  the  Sixth-day 
)rning  preceding  Yearly  Meeting  proper. 
:  this  meeting  most  of  the  standing  com- 
ttees  submit  their  annual  reports  and  the 
ar's  work  is  rounded  up  to  be  presented 
the  Yearly  Meeting  at  its  opening  session 
e  first  of  the  week. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  met 
usual  at  ten  o'clock  on  Seventh-day; 
lout  one  hundred  and  forty  Friends  were 
attendance,  among  them  the  following 
Dm  other  Yearly  Meetings:  Thomas  Craw- 
rd,  Esther  Fowler  and  Anna  Livezey  Hall 
Ohio,  Jesse  and   Rebecca  Mekeel  of 
icksonville,  N.  Y.,  and  Gurney  Binford,  a 
ember  of  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting,  and  for 
ie  past  fourteen  years  or  more  identified 
th  the  work  of  Friends'  Schools  in  Japan. 
To  those  who  have  not  been  privileged 
attend  a  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
few  words  in  the  nature  of  history  may  be 
some  interest.    It  is  said  of  Samue 
)thergill,  who  traveled    so  extensively 
aong  the  Friends'  settlements  in  America 
iout  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
at  he  left  a  triple  impress  upon  the  Penn- 
ivania  and  New  Jersey  Friends  which  still 
irks  them  as  a  Yearly  Meeting  distinct 
>m  many  others. 

These  three  in  brief  were  the  retirement  of 
iends  from  active  participation  in  govern- 
intal  affairs,  in  which  members  of  our 
:arly  Meeting  had  up  to  that  time  been 
nspicuously  prominent,  the  institution  ot 
eries  of  queries  which  it  became  incumbent 


upon  the  meetings  to  honestly  answer  at 
stated  times,  and  the  establishment  of  what 
we  know  as  our  Select  Meetings.  Under 
date  1755  in  our  revised  Book  of  Discipline 
will  be  found,  I  think,  the  germ  of  the  plan 
of  meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders  as  we 
know  them  to-day.  Could  the  worthies  who 
instituted  this  plan  have  looked  so  far  into 
the  future  as  to  have  seen  in  vision  the  fruits 
growing  from  their  righteous  concern  in  this 
matter  they  would  have  seen  one  of  the 
strongest  safeguards  that  the  Society  has 
placed  about  itself. 

In  a  body  constituted  as  the  Society  of 
Friends  is,  on  principles  of  the  very  broadest 
democracy,  each  looking  to  his  Divine 
Master  alone  for  the  message  he  is  to  hand 
forth,  and  each  the  mouth-piece  in  one  way 
or  another  of  that  Divine  Spirit,  our  brothers 
of  other  Christian  churches  tell  us  that  in 
this  lies  our  greatest  weakness  as  an  organi- 
zation; this  is  no  idle  surmise,  there  is  more 
than  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  thought,  and  we 
do  well'  to  read  and  ponder  those  words  of 
tender  caution  and  wise  counsel  with  which 
our  Discipline  concerning  Ministers  and 
Elders  opens,  and  which  carries  with  it  the 
date  1755,  a  minute  adopted  almost  ver 
batim  when  Samuel  Fothergill  attended 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  We  tenderly  recommend  faithful  Friends, 
and  especially  ministers  and  elders,  to  watch 
over  the  flock  of  Christ  in  their  respective 
places  and  stations,  always  approving  them- 
selves by  their  pious  examples,  in  conversa 
tion  and  conduct,  to  be  such  as  faithfull} 
and  diligently  walk  agreeably  to  the  testi 
mony  of  the  blessed  Truth,  whereunto  the 
Lord  hath  gathered  us  in  this  his  gospel  day." 

In  the  Second  Query  addressed  to  the 
Select  Meetings,  the  language  of  which  is,— 
'Are  ministers  sound  in  word  and  doctrine 
and  careful  to  minister  in  the  ability  which 
God  gives?"  will  be  found  the  message  that 
cannot  come  home  to  us  too  often,  and  it 
is  not  in  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  bod\ 
of  Friends  as  gathered  in  Philadelphia  last 
week  and  deliberately  considered  this  weigh 
ty  matter  could  separate  without  listen 
ing  to  words  bearing  upon  it  and  carrying 
the  seal  of  right  authority. 

We  were  feelingly  reminded  that  the  very 
simplicity  of  our  method  of  worship  is 
what  should  most  commend  it;  we  are  ex- 


horted to  be  diligent  in  attending  our  meet- 
ngs,  and  when  there  gathered  to  exercise 
our  gifts  of  ministry,  if  gifts  have  been 
conferred,  so  that  we  shall  be  sound  in  word 
and  doctrine,  and  shall  minister  neither 
out  of  the  abundance  of  knowledge  which 
we  may  have  acquired,  nor  out  of  the  feel- 
ngs  which  a  full  heart  may  prompt,  but 
always  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  fresh 
anointing  of  that  Spirit  of  Grace  which  we 
believe  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  all  rightly 
exercised  ministry. 

Our  attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  con- 
dition of  not  a  few  of  our  meetings  where 
vocal  ministry  is  but  occasionally  exercised, 
and  these  meetings  contrasted  with  others 
within  our  limits  where  several  recorded 
ministers  are  members  of  the  one  meeting, 
and  we  were  exhorted  to  bear  these  first- 
named  meetings  upon  our  hearts  and  to  look 
for  and  expect  opportunities  for  meeting 
with  them. 

Another  Friend  was  exercised  that  we  do 
not  lose  sight  of  that  influence  which  we 
consciously  or  unconsciously  exert  on  those 
about  us,  growing  out  of  our  expressions  of 
belief,  that  we  are  alike  responsible  for  our 
belief  and  our  unbelief,  and  that  to  wound 
a  tender  conscience  by  an  unauthorized 
presentation,  though  it  may  be  altogether 
unintentional,  may  be  as  sad  in  its  results 
as  an  elaborate  argument  intended  to  over- 
throw one's  faith.    In  the  same  line  the 
statement  was  strongly  urged  that  we  cherish 
a  renewed  jealousy  lest  we  like  others  all 
about  us  be  found  drifting  away  from  what 
we  have  always  held  as  established  authority. 
In  our  freedom  from  the  galling  yoke  of 
oppression  which  our  forefathers  wore  and 
for  which  they  suffered,  we  run  the  risk  in 
this  day  of  going  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
giving  free  reins  to  the  liberty  they  pur- 
chased for  us.    There  is  but  a  step  between 
this  kind  of  liberty  and  license. 

In  connection  with  the  First  Query  much 
sympathy  was  felt  for  the  younger  Friends 
of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  more  than  one 
expressed  the  thought  that  we  are  oftener 
neglectful  of  opportunities  to  notice  and 
commend  that  which  has  cost  an  effort  on 
their  part,  than  we  are  to  caution  them 
against  that  which  we  have  to  condemn ;  that 
even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  child,  so  as 
nursing  fathers  and  mothers  should  we  be 
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toward  those  who  are  young  in  years  and 
in  experience. 

After  the  meeting  had  continued  a  little 
over  two  hours,  the  clerk  read  his  concluding 
minute  adjourning  the  meeting  until  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second  instant,  in 
the  brief  pause  that  followed  we  were  the 
third  time  brought  very  close  together  in 
feeling  as  one  of  our  company  prayed  for  a 
fuller  measure  of  that  spirit  of  out-reaching 
love  which  in  such  large  degree  we  had 
already  realized. 

D.  H.  F. 


Two  Views  of  the  World's  Progress. 


WALTER  L.  MOORE. 


Under  the  heading  of  "Grand  Old  Man 
at  Ninety  Denies  Human  Progress,"  one 
of  our  most  widely  read  dailies  thus  quotes 
the  words  of  an  eminent  English  scientist 
in  an  interview  in  the  Daily  News,  wherein 
he  says: 

"  Recently  1  have  been  meditating  upon 
the  condition  of  human  progress  and  have 
taken  a  general  survey  of  all  history  from 
the  era  illustrated  by  those  wonderful  new 
discoveries  in  Egypt,  going  back  7,000 
years,  up  to  the  present  day. 

"  I  have  come  to  the  general  conclusion 
that  there  has  been  no  advance  in  either 
intellect  or  morals  from  the  days  of  the 
earliest  Egyptians  and  Syrians  down  to 
the  keel  laying  of  the  latest  dreadnought. 
Through  all  those  thousands  of  years  morals 
and  intellect  have  been  stationary. 

"There  has  been,  of  course,  a  great 
accumulation  of  human  knowledge,  but 
for  all  that  we  are  no  more  clever  than  the 
ancients.  If  Newton  and^Darwin  had  been 
born  in  the  times  of  the  Egyptians  they 
would  have  not  done  more  than  the  Egyp- 
tians did.  The  builders  of  the  Pyramids 
were  every  whit  as  good  mathematicians 
as  Newton,  and  the  average  of  mankind 
will  remain  the  same  until  natural  selection 
steps  in  to  raise  it. 

"  I  have  lived  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
During  that  time  what  can  be  said  of  our 
social  environment?  What  progress  has 
been  made?  In  every  detail  of  that  progress 
throughout  all  the  great  mercantile,  the 
manufacturing  operations,  there  has  been 
nothing  but  the  most  abominable  vice 
going  on,  every  kind  of  cruelty  on  the  poor 
and  children,  adulteration  everywhere  in 
every  commodity  and  lies  everywhere. 

"  Everything  is  as  bad  as  it  can  possibly 
be.  There  is-  not  a  single  industry  that 
has  not  been  inspected  rigorously  in  order 
to  see  that  the  producer  does  not  cheat  his 
customer  or  poison  his  employes  or  work 
them  to  death  in  unwholesome  factories." 

While  it  must  be  granted  that  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  results  of  modern  archaeol- 
ogical research  has  been  the  pushing  back 
by  many  thousand  years  the  earliest  dawn 
of  a  comparatively  high  civilization  among 
the  ancients,  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
there  is  little  in  what  remains  of  this  by 
which  to  declare  the  morality  of  the  period 
as  being  of  the  highest  type.    On  the 


contrary,  the  sculptured  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria  abundantly 
testify  that  slavery,  at  least,  and  that  of  the 
most  abominable  character,  everywhere  ex- 
isted, and  that  the  very  lives  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  were  exploited  at  the  whim  of 
their  rulers,  and  that  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  to  quote  our  modern 
phrase,  were  comparatively  unknown  to  the 
subject  as  constituting  a  natural  right. 

In  the  above  quotation,  we  have  italicized 
the  words  natural  selection.  A  careful 
reading  will  reveal  the  curious  fact,  that 
while  our  aged  scientist  apparently  is  de- 
pending alone  upon  this  phrase  of  modern 
biologists  to  effect  the  work  of  regeneration 
for  the  race,  he  at  the  same  time  admits 
that  a  granted  period  of  7,000  years  has 
utterly  failed  to  accomplish  one  iota  of 
change  in  this  respect.  It  is  therefore  with 
wholesome  satisfaction  we  turn  from  this 
lugubrious  and  unchristian  view  of  an  aged 
man,  who  evidently  with  all  his  attainments 
in  the  field  of  science  has  not  reached  that 
inspiring  point  of  view  attained  by  one  in 
ancient  days,  when  he  said,  "Say  not  in 
thy  heart  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these;  for  thou  dost  not  judge  wisely  con- 
cerning this  matter."  Just  at  this  time 
there  also  comes  to  our  notice  the  following 
words  of  The  Friend  {London)  under  the 
caption, — "The  Desert's  Rejoicing." 

"  But  for  those  of  us  who  with  Whittier's 
'Mystic,'  feel  that  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
(by  which  is  evidently  meant  the  spirit  of 
joy  in  the  Saviour's  birth  and  coming  for 
the  redemption  of  the  world)  is  never  out 
of  place,  the  query  emphasizes  the  great 
fact  that  the  love  and  light  and  life  which 
burst  upon  the  world  with  the  coming  of 
Christ  made  possible  the  .  revolution  of 
Christianity.  It  was  a  sad  world  in  which 
the  angels  sang  the  song  of  Bethlehem. 
The  worship  of  'gods  many  and  lords 
many'  had  kept  the  nations  in  darkness. 
With  all  its  intellect  and  art,  Greece  had 
not  discovered  the  way  of  true  happiness. 
With  all  its  power  of  rule,  Rome  had  not 
learned  the  secret  of  self-rule.  In  India 
the  great  Buddha,  with  all  his  beautiful 
teaching,  had  not  conveyed  to  his  people 
the  power  to  live  the  life  he  had  exemplified. 
The  one  monotheistic  people  in  the  world 
of  that  day  had  not  greatly  commended 
their  religion  to  the  nations  around.  Narrow, 
bigoted,  proud,  they  regarded  themselves 
as  sole  recipients  of  Jehovah's  favor;  and 
even  among  their  own  people  the  ignorant 
were  accounted  outside  the  convenant. 
Into  such  a  world  was  born  a  Saviour,  saving 
men  from  sin,  from  despair,  from  ignorance, 
from  slavery,  from  oppression,  from  selfish- 
ness. He  came  to  liberate,  and  wherever 
his  life  and  spirit  have  entered,  doors  have 
been  opened,  burdens  have  been  lifted, 
broken  hearts  have  been  healed.  '  Fruits 
of  peace,  love  and  joy  and  righteousness,' 
are  produced  wherever  his  spirit  has  free 
course.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  all  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  world,  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  sin  and  unjust  social  con- 
ditions, there  is  more  effort  to  bring  joy 
into  other  lives,  there  are  more  vigorous 
attempts  to  usher  in  the  reign  of  righteous- 
ness in  lands  which  profess  the  Christian 


religion  than  there  have  ever  been  hitht 
The  spirit  of  Christ  is  permeating  legisla 
in  our  own  and  other  lands.  The  ligh 
Christ  is  dissipating  the  darkness  of  heat 
ism  in  Africa,  China,  India.  The  lov 
Christ  is  changing  the  hearts  of  men 
drawing  them  together  in  bond  of  brot 
hood." 

"  He  comes,  the  broken  heart  to  bind, 
The  bleeding  soul  to  cure; 
And  with  the  treasures  of  his  grace 
Enrich  the  humble  poor." 

The  disposition,  which  unhaply  is 
too  easily  cultivated,  of  finding  fault 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  is  a  trav 
upon  the  justice  of  God,  and  too  often  a 
from  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  { 
truth  so  frequently  and  so  thorou 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  that  his  et< 
purpose  in  the  sending  forth  of  his  Son 
the  world  for  its  redemption  presupf 
that  sin  and  confusion  abound,  but 
nevertheless  this  purpose  cannot  in 
end  be  thwarted  and  will  be  gradi 
fulfilled. 


John  Woolman  on   Business  M 
ings. — "  Each  of  these  Quarterly  Mee 
was  large  and  sat  near  eight  .hours, 
occasion  to  consider  that  it  is  a  weighty  I 
to  speak  much  in  large  meetings  for 
ness,  for  except  our  minds  are  rightly 
pared,  and  we  clearly  understand  the 
we  speak  to,  instead  of  forwarding,  we|r 
der  business,  and  make  more  labor 
those  on  whom  the  burden  of  the  wo 
laid.    If  selfish  views  or  a  partial 
have  any  room  in  our  minds,  we  are 
for  the  Lord's  work,  if  we  have  a  clear 
pect  of  the  business,  and  proper  weigl 
our  minds  to  speak,  we  should  avoid  u: 
apologies  and  repetitions.    Where  p|)] 
are  gathered  from  far,  and  adjourni 
meeting  of  business  is  attended  with 
difficulty,  it  behooves  all  to  be  cautiou< 
they  detain  a  meeting,  especially  when 
have  sat  six  or  seven  hours,  and  have  a 
distance  to  ride  home." — Journal  of 
W oolman,  Chapter  vi,  page  12 3. 
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Unscriptural  Union. — As  a  matt 
fact,  believers  in  Christ's  atonemenpi 
now  in  declared  religious  union  with 
who  make  light  of  it,  believers  in 
Scripture  are  in  confederacy  with  thos< 
deny  plenary  inspiration;  those  whojHj 
evangelical  doctrine  are  in  open  all  lie 
with  those  who  call  the  fall  a  fable, Ih 
deny  the  personality  of  the  Holy  C  os 
who  call  justification  by  faith  immoral  in 
hold  that  there  is  another  probation  ■< 
death,  and  a  future  restitution  for  the  Is 
Yes,  we  have  before  us  the  wretched  j»e< 
tacle  of  professedly  orthodox  Chri:|lr 
publicly  avowing  their  union  with  m 
who  deny  the  faith,  and  scarcely  conol 
their  contempt  for  those  who  canwj&b 
guilty  of  such  gross  disloyalty  to  Cis 
To  be  very  plain,  we  are  unable  to  call  Bs 
things  Christian  unions,  they  begin  tciio 
likd  Confederacies  in  Evil.  Before  th<» 
of  God  we  fear  that  they  wear  no  1 
aspect.  To  our  inmost  heart  this  is  \ 
truth  from  which  we  cannot  break  aw 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
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xtracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  332.) 
IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Third  Month  13,  iSg). — We  drove  to 
;alph  Watson's  place,  just  on  the  edge  of 
ie  bush.  A  rough  spot  we  found  it,  where 
;alph  and  his  wife,  two  worthy  Yorkshire 
Jk,  endeavor  to  make  an  honest  living 
om  the  milk  of  six  cows.  These  they 
;nd  unaided,  R.  W.  delivering  the  milk 
aily  to  his  customers  in  Hobart.  Took 
;a  at  Henry  Propsting's,  Sr.,  where  we  also 
iet  William,  May  and  Samuel  Clemes,  and 
len  went  to  the  last  sitting  of  the  "Annual 
leeting."  This  was  not  so  well  attended 
j  usual.  Replies  to  certain  epistles  were 
:ad  and  approved,  with  slight  alterations, 
so  a  further  report  to  the  "Continental 
ommittee"  and  an  epistle  from  London 
early  Meeting  of  Women  Friends. 
14th. — Attended  the  "Annual  Meeting 
d  Ministry  and  Oversight."  Fourteen 
ere  present,  ourselves  included.  The  four 
ueries  were  read  and  considered.  1  spoke 
n  shepherding  the  flock,  the  blessedness  of 
ie  calling,  the  claims  that  our  fellow-mem- 
ers  have  upon  us  for  counsel  and  especially 
>r  example.  The  many  precious  young 
eople  amongst  them  were  referred  to,  some 
f  whom  we  may  believe  are  under  the 
reparing  Hand,  and  need  the  sympathy 
rid  wise  care  of  their  elder  friends.  They 
ere  reminded  too  of  the  reward  which  is 
aiting  at  the  end  of  our  faithful  service, 
hen  the  "chief  Shepherd"  shall  Himself 
Dpear  in  his  glory.  Jonathan  referred  to 
ie  honest  desires  of  those  who  might  feel 
ley  were  doing  very  little  for  the  Lord's 
mse,  but  whose  integrity  He  will  own, 
id  as  they  look  singly  to  Him,  they  will 
row  in  their  gifts,  and  be  fitted  for  their 
lloted  place  in  his  church. 
16th. — Much  of  the  scenery  through  which 
e  were  now  passing  was  picturesque  and 
ften  grand;  the  mountains  upon  the  coast 
eing  generally  bare  in  the  extreme  and 
irgely  composed  of  perpendicular  basaltic 
alumns.  At  one  point,  where  was  a  break 
1  the  continuous  wall  of  rock,  we  caught 
limpses  of  a  fine  series  of  lofty  peaks,  which 
elong  to  the  La  Perouse  Range,  that  runs 
ack  of  the  sea  front  and  at  an  angle  with 
:s  general  trend.  Some  of  the  peaks  were 
aid  to  be  more  than  four  thousand  feet 
igh.  Many  gulls  followed  us,  and  in  a 
uiet  cove  large  flocks  of  black  swans  were 
ailing  or  flying.  Here  the  white  variety  is 
are.  An  intelligent  young  man  told  me 
hat  the  emu  is  occasionally  found  in  Tas- 
lania.  Passing  through  "  the  Gates,"  two 
old  masses  of  rock  perhaps  five  hundred 
ards  apart,  we  landed  at  Strahan  toward 
0.30.  The  Devon,  which  had  left  Hobart 
bout  twenty  minutes  before  us,  was  now 
bout  ten  minutes  behind,  though  we  had 
assed  her  and  been  passed  on  the  voyage, 
he  harbor  here  is  a  good  one,  and  almost 
ie  only  port  on  the  West  Coast.  There  is 
ere  the  beginning  of  a  town,  which  will 
robably  grow,  since  it  is  the  natural  ship- 
ing  point  for  the  mines  at  Zeehan  and 
It.  Lyell. 

Zeehan. — Cross-streets  have  been  laid  out, 
ut  the  general  air  of  the  place  is  that  of  a 


straggling  collection  of  small,  cheaply  built 
habitations,  many  of  them  half-tent  and 
half-hut,  where  the  new-comers  content 
themselves  till  they  can  do  better.  Four 
years  ago,  however,  Zeehan  numbered  very 
few  houses,  and  to-day  the  population  is 
about  3000.  It  is  being  seriously  affected 
by  general  depression,  several  of  the  mines 
being  closed  and  others  running  in  a  slack 
way.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  very 
valuable  beds  of  silver  and  lead,  with  copper 
and  more  or  less  gold,  exist  in  this  region, 
and  the  people  are  hopeful  as  to  the  future. 
The  first  wild  rush  and  wilder  speculation 
are  manifestly  yielding  to  more  settled  habits 
and  more  legitimate  methods  of  carrying 
on  the  mining  business.  At  the  "  Sylvester" 
mine,  we  were  told  there  are  found  fifty 
per  cent,  of  lead  and  eighty  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton,  this  being  considered  a  good  yield. 
About  2s  6d  to  3s  per  ounce  of  crushed 
ore  is  a  fair  price  for  silver  at  the  mine. 
Miners  here  get  10s  per  day  of  eight  hours, 
with  shifts  of  time.  At  Mt.  Lyell,  some 
twenty  miles  off,  there  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  gold,  silver  and  copper 
combined,  which  only  need  better  railroad 
facilities  to  rightly  develop  them.    .    .  . 

At  Frederick  Cooper's  home  we  found  his 
father  and  mother.  Joseph  and  Helen 
Cooper  had  recently  come  from  Huddersfield, 
England;  they  hoping  to  make  their  son 
more  comfortable  in  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  he  anticipating  the  continued 
success  of  the  mining  interests  which  would 
give  the  father  and  son  profitable  employ- 
ment. They  are  all  disappointed  and  em- 
barrassed through  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  affairs  at  Zeehan  and  elsewhere. 

i8tb. — We  called  on  Mary  Hardman  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  she  occupies 
with  her  daughter  a  very  small  but  neatly 
kept  cottage.  She  is  a  member  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Hobart,  and  at  once  impressed  us 
with  the  simplicity  yet  devotedness  of  her 
Christian  life.  We  had  not  a  little  edifying 
conversation  together,  and  invited  her  to 
meet  us  to-morrow  morning  at  Joseph 
Cooper's.  I  had  sat  too  long  by  a  partially 
opened  door  in  the  evening,  that  resulted 
in  a  night  of  much  painfulness  in  one  of 
my  legs,  and  put  sleep  out  of  the  question. 
Tis  probably  neuralgia. 

22nd. — F.  Mather  and  Jonathan  went  to 
visit  William  May  and  his  family  at  "  Forest 
Hill."  After  another  sleepless  night,  I 
found  it  best  to  remain  resting  and  putting 
in  shape  some  notes  for  my  talk  on  "Japan 
and  the  Japanese"  to-morrow  evening. 
Jonathan  and  F.  M.  returned  to  the  week- 
day meeting  this  evening,  which  l  did  not 
attend. 

23rd. — Evening  brought  out  a  fair  but 
not  large  attendance  at  the  Meeting  House. 
I  felt  much  at  ease  in  my  subject,  and  was 
able  to  hold  my  hearers  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half  with  apparent  interest,  several 
saying  they  would  gladly  have  listened 
another  half  hour — but  this  I  doubt. 

24th—  This  morning  we  took  the  train 
for  a  visit  to  "  Hawthorne  Lodge,"  the  home 
of  William  and  Anne  Shoobridge,  the  latter, 
who  had  been  visiting  in  Hobart,  joining  us 
at  a  way  station.  She  is  a  sister  of  Thomas 
and  Robert  Mather.    The  husband  is  a 


Wesleyan,  but  inclines  to  Friends,  and  is  a 
worthy  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  much 
native  energy  and  practical  good  sense. 
I  heir  family  of  nine  children  seem  growing 
up  in  good  habits  and  under  wholesome 
influences.  Some  of  them  have  been  to  ihe 
Friends'  School,  where  they  have  left  an 
excellent  record.  The  home  is  upon  an 
estate  of  two  thousand  acres  near  the 
Derwent,  and  is  devoted  largely  to  fruit  and 
hop  growing,  while  on  the  untilled  portions 
sheep  are  fed.  Their  crop  of  apples  and 
pears  for  1891  was  10,000  bushels,  but  the 
crop,  both  of  hops  and  fruit  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  far  short  of  the  average, 
owing  to  frosts  and  draught  early  in  the 
season.  After  dinner  we  walked  with  Wil- 
liam Shoobridge  through  some  of  the  or- 
chards. The  trees  are  all  kept  low  by 
systematic  pruning,  mainly  within.  'Ihe 
culture  is  thorough,  as  in  California,  and 
spraying  with  soap  is  much  practiced.  The 
result  is  a  fine  growth  of  wood  and,  as  a 
rule,  abundant  crops.  The  hops  have  been 
gathered,  and  we  saw  some  of  the  packing 
processes.  We  also  looked  into  the  building 
where  the  workmen  on  this  and  neighboring 
estates  meet  as  the  " Workingmen's  In- 
stitute," for  discussing  subjects  of  general 
interest.  Connected  with  it  is  a  small 
library  and  reading-room.  In  this  William 
Shoobridge  takes  an  active  but  not  control- 
ling part,  and  as  he  told  us  "with  perfect 
freedom."  The  men  on  his  plantation 
receive,  as  a  rule,  12s  per  week;  a  house  rent 
free;  firewood  and  rations.  We  called, 
entirely  unlooked  for,  at  the  home  of  one 
of  them.  The  bright  and  pretty  wife 
greeted  us  most  kindly,  and  though  she 
was  just  beginning  her  ironing,  showed  us 
most  freely  through  the  rooms,  where  every- 
thing was  more  than  tidy  and  comfortable, 
then  the  garden  filled  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  aglow  with  blooming  flowers; 
the  whole  impressing  us  as  a  scene  of  quiet 
happiness,  which  more  pretentious  homes 
might  often  envy.  The  husband,  who  is 
a  sort  of  factotum  on  the  place,  we  found 
wrapping  pears  in  soft  paper  for  shipping 
to  England — a  fine,  intelligent  fellow. 

26th,  First-day. — The  meeting  this  morn- 
ing was  large,  for  the  day  was  fine,  and  the 

public  had  been  invited.    We  met  ;  

who  is  extremely  plain  and  strict  in  his 
views,  but  is,  of  course,  much  troubled  over 
the  declensions  which  he  finds  so  generally 
among  our  people.  It  seems  difficult  for  him 
to  get  below  the  surface  of  things,  or  to 
discern  that  large  degree  of  spiritual  life 
which  has  often  surprised  and  cheered  our 
hearts,  when  we  too.  could  but  mourn  over 
manifest  departures. 

28th,  F.arlbam— The  sea  lay  a  short 
distance  from  the  homestead,  and  Maria 
Island  stretched  with  a  bold  shore  some  two 
miles  bevond.  There  are  said  to  be  valuable 
deposits  of  tin  and  a  limestone  rock  from 
which  an  excellent  hydraulic  cement  has 
been  obtained.  The  house  was  comparative- 
ly new,  but  the  other  buildings  and  the 
whole  air  of  the  place  were  shabby  and 
desolate.  Another  case  of  land  poverty — 
|ohn  Cotton  possessing  about  2000  acres, 
some  of  which  is  said  to  be  very  productive, 
and  has  yielded  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to 
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the  acre.  From  lack  of  capital,  however, 
little  has  been  done  to  improve  any  of  it. 

30th. — Taking  the  coach  for  Swansea, 
reached  Kelvidon  toward  7  p.  m.,  where 
reside  Edward  Cotton  and  his  family.  This 
is  the  old  homestead  of  the  Cottons;  Francis 
C.  and  his  wife  Anna  Maria  having  settled 
here  in  1829.  They  came  from  London, 
and  he  took  up  a  tract  of  2600  acres,  which 
has  since  been  increased  to  3800,  renting 
700  acres  more  for  certain  purposes.  Four- 
teen children  were  born  to  the  young  col- 
onists, nearly  all  of  whom  are  still  living, 
but  the  parents  are  recently  deceased,  leav- 
ing an  excellent  savor  among  their  neighbors 
and  within  the  Church.  A  meeting  at 
one  time  was  held  at  Earlham,  and  E.  Cotton 
endeavors  to  keep  this  up,  if  only  for  his 
own  family.  He  feeds  200  sheep,  and 
cuts  up  and  packs  in  bags  large  quantities 
of  eucalyptus  bark  for  tanning,  yet  we  could 
but  be  struck  with  the  large  amount  of  land 
which  must  be  unproductive. 

Fourth  Month  1st. — With  Edward  and 
Helen  Cotton  drove  to  Swansea,  which  is 
an  old  settlement,  and  contains  two  places 
of  worship,  a  school,  etc.  Here  we  called 
on  Alford  Smith  and  his  wife,  who  with 
one  of  their  daughters  teach  the  school, 
which  has  sixty  pupils.  They  have  been 
engaged  in  their  present  work  most  usefully 
for  twenty-six  years,  and  are  evidently  filling 
a  very  important  place  in  the  community. 
We  were  much  gratified  to  make  their 
acquaintance,  and  witness  their  hearty  de- 
votion to  what  they  regard  as  their  calling. 

3rd. — It  now  seems  best  for  me  to  have 
some  further  medical  advice,  and  therefore 
go,  directly  as  may  be,  to  Melbourne. 
Joseph  Cotton  gladly  proposes  to  accompany 
Jonathan  on  the  rest  of  the  visits  along  the 
Tasmanian  coast,  so  we  shall  expect  to 
part  to-morrow. 

8th,  Melbourne. — 1  was  at  Dr.  Turner's 
office  betimes.  He  considered  my  trouble 
a  neuralgic  affection,  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  my  abstemious  habits,  would  probably 
have  been  gout.  He  approved  of  the 
quinine  already  taken,  and  prescribed  more, 
with  certain  other  pills  to  be  taken  for  the 
liver.  These,  with  rest  of  body  and  mind, 
he  thinks  will  relieve  my  sciatica  and  allow 
me  to  go  on  with  our  engagements.  The 
day  was  bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  cheer- 
ful, busy  people,  and  the  bustling  streets, 
gave  little  token,  as  I  thought,  of  the  general 
depression  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  It 
has  been  said  that  10,000  houses  are  to-day 
vacant  in  Melbourne,  and  not  less  than 
30,000  of  its  inhabitants  have  left  for  other 
parts  during  the  last  two  years. 

gth,  First-day. — A  comfortable  sleep  had 
refreshed  me,  and  I  awoke  in  the  early 
morning  almost  free  from  discomfort.  My 
heart  might  well  be  filled  with  thankfulness 
for  the  relief  from  racking  pain,  and  I  would 
gladly  have  joined  William  Benson  in  going 
to  the  meetings,  morning  and  evening.  This, 
however,  the  doctor  had  advised  against, 
so  the  day  was  passed  quietly  with  Emma 
Benson  and  her  little  ones. 

13th. — William  Benson  read  all  of  our 
certificates,  which  seemed  to  give  much 
satisfaction,  some  speaking  of  them  as  in- 
dicative not  only  of  the  unity  of  the  brethren 


with  our  prospects  but  their  brotherly 
sympathy  for  those  to  whom  we  had  been 
sent. 


HEAR,  O  YE  NATIONS. 

Hear,  hear,  O  ye  Nations,  and  hearing  obey 
The  cry  from  the  past  and  the  call  of  to-day! 
Earth  wearies  and  wastes  with  her  fresh  life  out- 
poured, 

With  glut  of  the  cannon  and  spoil  of  the  sword. 

A  new  era  opens,  transcending  the  old, 
It  calls  for  new  leaders,  for  new  ranks  unrolled; 
For  war's  grim  tradition  it  maketh  appeal, 
To  service  of  man  in  the  world's  commonweal. 

The  workers  afield,  in  the  mill  and  the  mart, 
In  commerce,  in  council,  in  science  and  art, 
Shall  bring  of  their  gifts  and  together  create, 
The  manifold  life  of  the  firm-builded  State. 

And  more  shall  the  triumph  of  right  over  wrong, 
Be  shield  to  the  weak  and  curb  to  the  strong  . 
When  counsel  prevails  and  the  battle  flags  furled, 
The  High  Court  of  Nations  gives  law  to  the  world. 

And  Thou,  O  my  country,  from  many  made  one, 
Last  born  of  the  nations,  at  morning  Thy  sun, 
Arise  to  the  place  Thou  art  given  to  fill, 
And  lead  the  world-triumph  of  peace  and  good- 
will. 

— Frederick  L.  Hosmer. 


For  "The  Fbiend." 

Notes  From  Cuba. 


JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

The  flashing  of  the  lighthouse  at  Cape 
Antonio,  on  the  western  extremity  of  Cuba, 
was  a  delightful  sight,  after  two  days  of 
beautiful  seafaring.  The  ocean  is  so  mighty 
and  its  grandeur  so  disconcerting  some- 
times, any  escape  from  its  perils  is  welcomed 
with  a  disposition  to  dedicate  it  and  all 
its  treasures  to  those  who  enjoy  it.  I  con- 
fess it  has  always  had  a  charm  for  me,  but 
at  times  a  little  solid  ground  would  willingly 
be  exchanged  for  the  whole  of  it.  Yet,  as 
we  see  how  grandly  beautiful  it  is  when  its 
waves  mount  up,  I  feel  restrained  from  any 
malediction,  considering  it  must  be  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  world  and  has  proved 
humbling  to  the  pride  of  man  on  many  an 
occasion.  The  western  end  of  Cuba  is  low, 
and  yet  it  sheltered  us  effectually  from  the 
strong  wind  from  the  southeast. 

Havana  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  east  from  Cape  Antonio  and  we  entered 
its  harbor  nine  a.  m.  Such  a  harbor  one 
seldom  sees.  Morro  Castle,  standing  high 
on  a  point  of  land  on  its  north  side,  has  a 
most  commanding  position  and  could  easily 
control  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
The  cruelty  associated  with  this  castle  is 
so  repellant  it  almost  discounts  the  attractive 
appearance  of  the  city — stretching  as  it 
does  for  two  miles  along  the  water  front. 
The  high  plaster  houses,  with  doors  and 
windows  all  grated  with  iron  bars,  make  a 
very  imposing  prison-like  effect  We  were 
met  by  E.  Richmond,  who  is  much  interested 
in  establishing  a  Chautauqua  under  Christian 
auspices,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Havana  on  the  north  shore.  His  kindness 
in  piloting  us  about  this  very  interesting 
city  was  much  appreciated.  The  steam- 
ships all  anchor  in  the  inner  harbor,  and  it 
was  after  night  when  we  watched  the  Lauren- 
tic,  illuminated  from  stem  to  stern  by 
electricity,  come  to  anchor.  A  scene  of 
this  sort,  with  the  lighthouse  on  Morro 


Castle  just  behind,  leaves  a  very  viv  t 
impression  and  irresistibly  brought  to  mil 
the  Titanic  as  well  as  the  Maine,  whii 
sank  almost  exactly  where  the  Laurenl 
dropped  anchor.    Such  memories,  add) 
to  those  of  Spanish  oppression  for  foj' 
hundred  years,  made  one  observe  keer> 
the  contrast  between  the  past  and  presei| 
The  signs  of  American  influence  are  to  s 
seen  on  every  hand  in  the  well-paved  stret 
and  sanitary  conditions  now  establish! 
throughout   Havana — which   has  30o,oji 
residents. 

We  went  to  the  city  cemetery  soon  afil 
arriving,  as  the  trolley  ride  thither  gave  » 
a  very  fine  view  of  this  metropolis  and  a!» 
an  insight  into  some  Cuban  customs.  Eal 
body  is  taken  from  the  hearse  and  public!' 
examined  by  an  official,  before  intermei, 
so  as  to  identify  the  individual  and  to  certi \ 
the  death.  No  women  are  allowed  1 
follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave — lest  tin 
should  make  "a  demonstration."  The  | 
mains  are  placed  in  a  brick-lined  grave  av 
covered  with  quicklime.  When  the  nt: 
occupant  is  to  be  buried  the  bones  of  tl 
previous  one  are  thrown  into  a  smalt 
receptacle  nearby.  The  average  family  I 
had  four  of  these  larger  graves  or  vaulL 
ten  feet  deep,  and  a  fifth  for  the  bones— I 
covered  with  marble — within  a  space  1| 
feet  by  fifteen  feet.  Some  widows  hi 
built  chapels,  costing  several  thousands 
dollars  and  illuminated  by  electricity  — 
memory  of  their  husbands.  One  v 
artistic  monument,  costing  179,000,  v| 
built  to  commemorate  the  courage  of  thii  I 
firemen  who  lost  their  lives  in  a  fire  r 
Havana  a  few  years  since.  One  could  It 
wish  their  children  might  have  had  an  eda)* 
tion  instead,  and  that  the  value  of  most 
these  monuments  could  be  more  effect 
in  behalf  of  the  living.  However,  a  v 
to  the  city  of  the  dead  is  not  without 
lessons,  and  this  particular  cemetery  v 
the  most  imposing  we  have  ever  seen.  1 
royal  palm  trees  growing  in  its  midst  g 
a  pleasing  effect  by  their  grace,  and  nea 
every  tomb  was  more  or  less  decorated  w 
artificial  flowers,  which  are  quite  the  vog 
Much  time  and  apparent  affection  is 
stowed  upon  the  departed. 

As  we  sat  beside  the  well-kept  aven 
lined  by  these  elaborate  tokens  of  devoti 
and  with  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun 
compassing  all,  our  minds  and  hearts  w 
moved  by  the  common  fate  of  men. 
watched  the  faces  of  the  living  and  11 
we  could  not  fathom   their  motives 
services.    We  were  strangers  in  a  strai 
land,  among  a  people  of  another  tong 
and  yet  we  could  but  realize  how  much  m 
we  had  in  common  with  their  human 
than  there  was  difference  between  us.  A 
this,  I  may  frankly  confess,  is  exactly  wl 
I  went  to  Cuba  to  discover,  for  my  previ< 
estimate  of  the  Cubans  had  not  been  eq 
to  their  deserts. 

The  suburbs  of  Havana  are  very  attracti 
and  the  best  houses  along  the  Prado  (1 
finest  street  in  the  center  of  the  city)  w 
beautifully  furnished.  Although  the  arc 
tecture  is  severely  Spanish,  and  eviden 
each  house  was  designed  for  a  castle,  w 
a  strong  iron  grating,  inside  as  well  as  0 
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side  of  the  front  door,  and  yet  another 
further  back,  so  as  to  fence  off  the  kitchen, 
the  interior  of  these  houses  was  most  in- 
viting. Formerly  the  horses  were  stabled 
where  the  kitchen  now  is,  as  the  family 
mostly  resided  upstairs.  The  overhanging 
second-story  bed-rooms  and  balcony  afford 
protection  to  the  pedestrian  on  the  street. 
These  residences,  so  entirely  different  from 
those  with  which  we  are  more  familiar, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate,  and 
the  flat-roofed,  one-story  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  built  to  allow  the  family  to  spend 
the  evening  or  night  on  the  roof,  were  not 
more  cool  than  these  three  or  four-story 
houses  built  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  market  house  in  Havana  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  interesting  place  visited. 
More  than  an  acre  was  thus  occupied  by  a 
two-story  building.  The  lower  story  was 
dedicated  to  fruits  and  fowls  of  every  possible 
description — for  each  vendor  had  such  a 
mass  of  fruits  and  vegetables  one  felt  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  his  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  them  all.  Half  of  the  fruits 
were  new  to  me,  and  as  tasting  these  was 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  my  curiosity 
had  to  be  satisfied  by  enquiring  the  name. 
The  pineapple  is  grown  to  perfection,  and  no 
drink  is  quite  equal  to  that  which  we  re- 
peatedly enjoyed  by  having  one  of  these 
prepared  somewhat  as  lemonade  is  made. 

One  fact  that  particularly  interested  me 
was  that  Chinese  farmers  and  Cubans  and 
Negroes  stood  side  by  side  and  my  com- 
panion told  me  that  the  Chinese  were  the 
only  one-priced  merchants  in  Havana  and 
that  their  group  of  25,000  was  highly 
esteemed.  We  spoke  to  several  of  these 
Orientals  and  made  some  purchases  of 
them  to  satisfaction. 

The  second-story  of  the  market  place, 
occupied  by  the  butchers,  was  not  screened, 
and  yet  we  did  not  see  one  fly  on  the  tons 
of  exposed  meat.  The  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  clean  up  Havana  has  resulted 
ifr  exterminating  the  common  house  fly 
certainly  makes  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  that 
pest  in  the  States.  The  only  creature  that 
seemed  uncomfortable  was  a  great  brown 
hear,  confined  in  a  cage  near  the  market 
house,  in  Colon  Park.  The  little  ponies 
used  here,  as  in  Panama,  scamper  around 
the  city  making  a  great  noise  on  the  brick 
pavements  as  they  draw  carriages.  A  herd 
of  cows  is  distributed  through  the  city  so 
that  any  one  can  get  their  milk  fresh  at 
certain  stands.  The  combination  of  modern 
and  ancient  customs  is  more  than  interesting 
to  the  traveler. 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  this  visit  to  Cuba 
was  the  desire  to  see  the  interior  of  the  island, 
especially  the  little  mission  Martha  J. 
Woody  is  conducting  at  Madruga,  we  spent 
First-day,  the  sixteenth  of  Third  Month, 
with  her.  It  would  be  difficult  to  picture 
this  quaint,  old  Cuban  town  of  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses,  all  after 
the  Spanish  prison  type,  with  barred  win- 
dows and  tile  floors  and  overhanging  bal- 
conies, save  where  they  were  one-storied, 
gave  one  the  sensation  of  being  in  a  very 
foreign  country.  The  sidewalks,  about 
three  feet  wide,  were  often  three  feet  above 
the  road  and  outside  of  the  pavement  next 


to  the  houses,  which  appears  to  be  reserved 
for  the  convenience  of  horses.  There  they 
stood  with  saddles  on  and  heads  down,  in 
the  shade  of  the  overhanging  balconies, 
while  the  men  and  women  walked  beyond 
them  in  the  sun  on  the  narrow  walk.  E. 
Richmond  said:  "The  men  treat  their  horses 
with  much  more  consideration  than  their 
wives,"  when  1  asked  why  the  horses  should 
possess  the  sidewalk. 

Martha  Woody  lives  in  an  old  Spanish 
house,  all  the  apartments  of  which  are 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  this  floor  is  paved 
with  stone.  The  front  room,  which  you 
enter  from  the  street,  is  used  as  a  meeting- 
room,  while  in  the  rear  of  it  is  the  sitting 
and  dining-room,  then  an  open  court  leads 
to  the  kitchen  some  distance  behind.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  court  are  three 
bed-rooms. 

A  grandmother  of  fifty  called  on  us.  Her 
face  showed  many  struggles  and  yet  a 
strong  character.  She  had  associated  her- 
self with  Friends,  although  saying  she  was 
unworthy  to  be  one.  It  was  a  real  comfort 
to  have  a  message  of  encouragement  for 
her.  The  children  of  the  neighborhood 
are  taught  Bible  and  other  verses  and  an 
impression  must  be  made  upon  those  with 
whom  M.  J.  W.  visits.  This  self-sacrificing 
individual  labor  in  the  out-of-way  places 
of  the  earth,  where  souls  are  precious  and  the 
light  is  dim,  will  bear  its  fruit  in  due  season. 

We  traveled  through  the  sugar-cane 
producing  section  of  Cuba  and  saw  thou- 
sands of  acres  being  cut  and  the  cane  carried 
by  ox  carts  to  the  railroad  and  sugar  mills. 

It  was  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten  as 
nearly  a  hundred  oxen  were  to  be  seen  in 
one  immense  field  turned  loose  to  feed  on 
the  tops  of  the  sugar  cane  which  had  been 
left  on  the  ground.  They  looked  so  con- 
tented, and  the  carts,  full  of  the  cane,  stood 
about  ready  to  be  hauled  on  the  morrow. 
The  yoke,  in  Cuba,  rests  immediately  back 
of  the  horns  of  the  oxen  and  is  permanently 
attached  to  the  pole  of  the  cart.  There  were 
also  hundreds  of  acres  of  white  potatoes 
growing  finely.  The  owner  of  these  acres 
and  of  many  cane  fields  was  in  our  car  and 
did  the  best  he  could  to  explain,  by  signs, 
his  interest  in  them  and  in  us.  This  added 
much  to  our  journey.  Much  of  the  island 
is  fertile,  but  has  been  somewhat  exhausted 
by  continuous  farming  or  cane  growing — 
without  proper  care.  If  the  best  agricultur- 
al methods  were  applied  there  is  scarcely 
a  land  that  would  produce  more.  The 
royal  palm  forests  are  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  landscape. 

The  political  situation  is  critical,  and  while 
one  would  wish  they  could  take  care  of 
their  own  affairs,  as  graft  is  the  chief  in- 
fluence in  the  present  administration,  it  is 
a  grave  question  whether  the  United  States 
should  not  control  the  Cuban  Republic 
more  than  it  does — for  the  good  of  all 
concerned. 

A  first-class  trolley  brought  us  back  to 
Havana  through  a  beautiful  section  of 
country,  so  we  came  away  from  Cuba 
impressed  with  the  natural  advantages  it 
possesses,  but  profoundly  thankful  our  lot 
has  been  cast  where  true  religion  has  had 
more  freedom  to  enlighten  and  elevate. 


The  surf  beat  magnificently  against  the 
sea-wall  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Prado 
as  we  rounded  Morro  Castle.  General  Wood 
built  this  sea-wall  during  the  American 
occupation,  and  made  many  other  improve- 
ments throughout  Havana  and  Cuba  that 
are  permanent  monuments  to  his  efficient 
labors.  The  road  he  built  over  the  moun- 
tains near  San  Antonio,  on  the  southeastern 
end  of  the  island,  though  called  "Wood's 
Folly,"  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
public  benefits  to  the  Republic.  If  a  canal 
could  now  be  cut  across  the  island  near  the 
middle  at  sea  level,  some  fifty  miles  in  length, 
another  great  improvement  would  be 
wrought.  There  is  a  movement  to  secure 
some  of  the  machinery  now  in  use  on  the 
Panama  Canal  to  accomplish  this,  so  as  to 
give  a  direct  route  from  Panama  to  New 
York  without  going  round  Cuba.  But  after 
all  these  great  material  improvements  have 
been  made  there  remains  the  greater  moral 
and  spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  There  is 
no  color  line  to  complicate  mission  effort. 
The  Spaniards  appreciate  what  the  United 
States  has  done  quite  as  much  as  the  Cubans 
in  removing  yellow  fever  and  unsanitary 
conditions.  The  bane  of  the  Cubans  is 
moral  degeneracy — the  legacy  of  centuries 
of  misrule  and  priestcraft  —  and  yet  there 
is  much  in  their  character  that  may  prove 
a  substantial  foundation  for  a  higher  life. 
They  are  very  fond  of  their  children  and 
enjoy  their  homes  and  some  are  truly  patriot- 
ic— as  the  late  President  Palma.  The  people 
are  clamoring  to  enter  the  best  schools  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  these  are  generally  those 
of  American  missionary  societies. 

The  whole  effect  of  our  visit  was  very 
helpful  to  us  in  securing  a  better  under- 
standing and  larger  appreciation  of  the 
Cuban  character.  They  need  wise  guidance 
by  their  northern  neighbors,  but  are  capa- 
ble of  political  and  spiritual  improvement. 

Their  beautiful  island  lies  only  ninetv 
miles  south  of  Key  West— through  which 
gateway  the  Gulf  Stream  pours  more  water 
than  flows  from  the  mouths  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon — 
and  we  felt  its  power. 

Havana,  Cuba,  iii  17,  1913. 

What  You  Can  Do. — "  1  think  a  Chris- 
tian can  go  anywhere,"  said  a  young  woman 
who  was  defending  her  continued  attendance 
at  some  very  doubtful  places  of  amusement. 

"Certainly  she  can,"  rejoined  her  friend; 
"but  1  am  reminded  of  a  little  incident  that 
happened' last  summer  when  I  went  with  a 
party  of  friends  to  explore  a  coal  mine.  One 
of  the  young  women  appeared  dressed  in  a 
dainty  white  gown.  When  her  friends  re- 
monstrated with  her  she  appealed  to  the  old 
miner  who  was  to  act  as  guide  to  the  party. 

"Can't  I  wear  a  white  dress  down  into 
the  mine?"  she  asked,  petulantly. 

"  Yes'm,"  returned  the  old  man.  "There's 
nothing  to  keep  you  from  wearin'  a  white 
frock  down  there,  but  there'll  be  considerable 
to  keep  vou  from  wearin'  one  back." 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Christian 
wearing  his  white  garments  when  he  seeks 
the  fellowship  of  that  which  is  unclean,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  prevent  him  from  wear- 
I  ing  white  garments  afterward. — The  London. 
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Recollections,  No.  6. 

JEREMIAH  LAPP. 
BY  C.  C. 


"The  righteous  also  shall  hold  on  his 
way,  and  he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall 
be  stronger  and  stronger." 

Jeremiah  Lapp  was  a  member  of  Mariposa 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Canada.  At 
the  time  of  his  settlement  within  the  limits 
of  this  meeting,  he  selected  a  farm  not  far 
from  the  meeting  which  he  felt  it  might 
be  right  to  purchase  for  a  home;  but  there 
seemed  some  obstacle  to  getting  a  clear 
title,  and  hearing  of  another  farm  ten  or 
twelve  miles  distant,  he  purchased  it  and 
removed  there.  He  afterwards  learned  the 
title  of  the  other  place  would  have  been 
clear,  but  too  late,  the  step  had  been  taken. 

He  was  a  man  that  seemed  like  a  father 
to  his  fellow  members,  and  whose  influence 
and  example  were  needed  among  them. 
The  distance  from  meeting,  however,  proved 
an  obstacle  in  the  way:  yet  no  doubt  if  it 
had  been  in  the  Truth,  he  would  have  been 
helped  to  persevere;  for  were  there  not 
instances  of  those  who  regularly  drove 
twenty-five  miles  or  more  to  attend  meeting? 
There  being  attractions  of  a  religious  char- 
acter nearer  home,  he  failed  always  to  attend 
his  meeting,  which  his  friends  felt  to  be  a 
loss,  and  being  one  who  was  no  idler  in  such 
things,  he  associated  with  the  Methodists, 
in  a  Union  Bible  School.  This  as  he  stated 
in  public  at  the  time  of  Canada  Yearly 
Meeting,  he  had  been  engaged  in  for  over 
forty  years.  Feeling  the  loss  he  had  sus- 
tained, he  said  in  opportunities  for  visiting 
during  Yearly  Meeting,  that  he  was  resolved 
to  give  it  all  up.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  re- 
markable and  surprising  statement  for  one 
who  had  been  engaged  so  long  in  such  work, 
and  it  was  wondered  by  those  who  did  not 
really  know  him,  if  the  resolution  would 
be  kept:  but  it  was  a  mature  conclusion, 
reached  after  a  night  spent  in  great  wrestling 
in  spirit  before  the  Lord. 

At  this  time  Jeremiah  Lapp  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  Friend.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  countenance  and  good  bearing,  with  a 
well-kept,  lengthy,  natural-shaped  beard,  and 
clothed  in  the  ordinary  though  simple  dress 
of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  per- 
haps, our  beloved  friend  was  reported  to  be 
traveling  in  New  York  State  with  a  minute 
of  approval,  a  plain  Friend. 

In  the  course  of  a  religious  visit  of  cer- 
tain Friends  to  Canada,  they  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  him  in  his  own  home, 
driving  a  dozen  miles  from  his  meeting  to 
where  he  lived.  He  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent in  returning  from  meeting,  where  he 
had  become  a  regular  attender,  though 
sometimes  he  sat  alone,  which  did  not  deter 
or  discourage  him.  We  found  him  lying 
on  his  back  on  account  of  what  was  thought 
to  be  a  broken  hip.  We  learned  he  had 
laid  a  concern  before  his  meetings  to  visit 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.  It  looked  doubtful 
about  his  going,  but  he  seemed  to  live  in 
faith.  Much  of  his  time  while  lying  there, 
propped  up,  had  been  occupied  in  writing 
to  his  friends,  seeking  to  stir  them  up  to 
faithfulness.  He  seemed  like  one  who  had 
been  measurably  lost  to  society,  and  was 


rejoiced  in  returning,  and  was  partaking  of 
the  fatted  calf  slain  by  his  Heavenly  Father 
for  him. 

In  due  time,  partly  upon  crutches,  with 
the  help  of  an  able  younger  Friend  as 
companion,  he  accomplished  his  visit  to 
Ohio,  and,  as  testified  by  one  at  his  home, 
never  appeared  too  weary  of  telling  of  the 
wonderful  meeting  he  had  attended.  In 
quiring  of  him  concerning  his  views  of 
Bible  school  work,  which  included  teaching 
and  explaining  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he 
had  had  such  a  long  and  large  experience, 
his  reply  was  nearly  this:  "There  were 
apparent  fruits,  and.it  was  an  interesting 
service,  but  there  was  nothing  accomplished 
but  what  a  consistent  Friend  could  do 
without  entering  into  that  practice."  While 
no  doubt  he  had  been  one  of  the  best,  most 
spiritually-minded  and  capable  of  expound- 
ers, he  felt  it  right  to  come  out  entirely, 
and  the  concern  which  his  Heavenly  Father 
laid  upon  him  instead  thereof,  for  the  cause 
of  righteousness  among  his  own  neglected 
people,  was  very  remarkable,  the  blessed 
fruits  whereof  remain  to  this  present  day 
as  a  monument  to  his  faithfulness.  He 
was  actively  engaged  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  traveling  and  seeking  to  incite 
his  brethren  and  sisters  to  faithfulness. 

The  time  was  to  be  short  in  which  to 
finish  the  service  required  of  him,  and  some 
of  his  friends,  not  knowing  this,  sometimes 
questioned  his  activity.  About  this  time 
he  wrote, — "Of  late  I  have  been  passing 
through  a  time  of  severe  trial,  'Fightings 
within,  and  fears  without.'  I  can  truly 
say,  with  one  of  old — '  yea,  mine  own  familiar 
friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  .  .  .  hath 
lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.'  Oh,  this  has 
been  one  of  my  chief  concerns,  to  watch  the 
pointings  of  the  finger  of  Truth,  as  the 
leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  all  things,  and 
whatsoever  I  may  fail  in  other  things, — 
in  this  I  feel  no  condemnation." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Keep  clear  of  personalities  in  conversa- 
tion. Talk  of  things,  objects,  thoughts. 
The  smallest  minds  occupy  themselves  with 
persons.  Do  not  needlessly  report  ill  of 
others.  As  far  as  possible,  dwell  on  the 
good  side  of  human  beings.  There  are 
family  boards  where  a  constant  process  of 
depreciating,  assigning  motives  and  cutting 
up  character  goes  forward.  They  are  not 
pleasant  places.  One  who  is  healthy  does 
not  wish  to  dine  at  a  dissecting-table. 
There  is  evil  enough  in  man,  God  knows. 
But  it  is  not  the  mission  of  every  young 
man  and  woman  to  detail  and  report  it  all. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  as  pure  as  possible 
and  fragrant  with  gentleness  and  charity. — 
John  Hall. 

There  is  no  time  with  God.  ...  He 
does  not  promise  that  any  given  date  or 
moment  shall  see  the  fulfilling  of  our  hopes. 
The  long  years  when  we  receive  no  visible 
answer  are  to  Him  the  same  short  day  as 
when  our  hope  began.  It  is  laid  up  for  us 
in  heaven,  like  Aaron's  rod  within  the  ark: 
and  there,  in  like  manner,  it  shall  bud,  and 
blossom,  and  bring  forth  fruit  simultaneously 
when  He  shall  choose. — M.  Byron. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


IN  THE  STORM. 
Wild  and  stormy  is  the  evening, 

Hark!  the  wind  is  raging  high; 
Hear  the  woodland's  plaintive  murmur 

Throb  against  the  sobbing  sky. 
Once  or  twice,  I  lay  my  pen  down, 

When  the  lightning's  gleaming  glare 
And  the  rolling  deep-toned  thunder 

Rent  the  heated,  blackened  air. 

Then  my  little  daughter  nestled 

Closely  down  beside  my  chair, 
Whispering,  "Mama,  see  it  lighten, 

There's  an  awful  storm  out  there." 
Then  I  told  her  God  would  keep  her, 

Every  day,  and  every  hour, 
In  the  calm  and  in  the  tempest,  i 

If  she  would  but  trust  his  power. 

Told  her  He  was  watching  o'er  us, 

That  He  loved  both  her  and  me — 
Loved  us  all — she  then  confiding, 

Lay  her  head  upon  my  knee; 
Saying,  "Mama,  if  God  loves  us, 

Would  He  let  the  hard  winds  blow; 
Would  He,  let  it  storm  and  thunder, 

When  He  knows  it  scares  us  so?" 

I  had  told  her  of  God's  wisdom, 

Of  his  pity,  love  and  might, 
Had  impressed  it  on  her  memory, 

That  his  ways  are  always  right; 
So  I  said,  that  we  might  wander 

Far  away  from  heaven  and  God; 
Never  find  the  lowly  pathway, 

That  the  blessed  Jesus  trod — 

Did  not  something  oft  remind  us 

Of  his  over-ruling  power; 
For  we  turn  to  Him  for  refuge, 

When  the  wild  and  dark  clouds  lower; 
When  we  see  the  lightning  flashing — 

When  we  hear  the  thunder's  tone, 
Then,  in  awe,  we  bow  before  Him, 

And  his  wondrous  wisdom  own. 

And  in  want,  and  fear,  and  weakness, 

We  sit  humbly  at  his  feet, 
Till  we  feel  his  loving  presence, 
Hear  Him  whisper  low  and  sweet : 
"Thru  the  darkness  I  am  with  thee, 
I  will  bid  life's  tempest  cease, 
Only  trust  Me  and  believe  Me, 
I  will  give  thee  lasting  peace." 

Mahy  Huestis  Patterson. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 


The  Magic  Power  of  Pencil  and  Pad. 
It  was  in  a  railway  coach  between  Salt  Lakt 
City  and  Pocatello  from  2.45  to  9  p.  m 
Across  the  aisle  and  a  little  back  of  me  wen 
a  mother,  an  eight-year-old  boy,  and  hi; 
two  sisters,  about  ten  and  twelve  years  old. 
Their  dress  indicated  comfortable  circum- 
stances, while  the  fact  that  they  were  tc 
travel  forty  hours  without  a  sleeper  indi- 
cated either  that  their  circumstances  hac 
changed  or  that  they  felt  the  necessity  ol 
being  careful  of  their  expenses. 

It  was  two  hours  before  they  attracted 
attention.  By  that  time  the  girls  began 
to  "scrap;"  later  they  began  to  nag  the 
little  brother;  later  he  retaliated. 

The  mother  was  calm  and  firm.  She 
made  them  change  their  seats,  and  dc 
various  other  things  to  quiet  them,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  By  six  o'clock  some  of  the 
fellow  travelers  were  amused  and  the  others 
disgusted.  The  mother  could  but  have 
seen  how  the  people  looked  and  have  heard 
what  they  said. 

I  began  to  study  the  situation.  By  seven 
o'clock  the  small  boy  had  the  centre  of  the 
ring;  and  the  mother,  still  calm  through 
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it  all,  told  him  to  go  down  toward  the  front 
of  the  car  and  sit.  Crying,  he  went  and 
returned.  There  was  no  wholly  empty 
seat,  and  he  would  not  sit  with  any  one. 

I  asked  him  to  sit  with  me,  which  called 
forth  a  fresh  outburst  of  tears,  and  he  flew 
to  his  mother;  but  she  was  firm  and  he  had 
to  come  and  sit  with  me.  1  tried  to  engage 
him  in  conversation  by  a  series  of  questions, 
but  all  to  no  avail.    He  was  still  weeping. 

"Do  you  like  to  make  pictures?" 

"  1  have  no  pencil." 

He  was  handed  an  attractive,  new,  well- 
sharpened  pencil. 

"Isn't  that  a  fine  pencil?"  he  said;  and 
he  picked  up  some  pieces  of  discarded  paper 
with  one  side  blank  and  a  discarded  uni- 
versity report,  and  dipped  into  the  draw- 
ing with  comments  upon  his  achievement, 
asking  questions  as  to  where  I  was  from  and 
where  I  was  going,  and  how  long  1  was  to 
stay  on  that  train. 

As  the  waste  paper  came  to  an  end,  I  gave 
him  a  block  of  paper  with  nearly  one  hundred 
sheets.    How  his  eyes  did  open! 

"  How  much  longer  will  it  be  before  you 
leave  me  at  Pocatello?"  he  asked.  He  was 
getting  anxious  about  the  time  when  he 
would  have  to  part  with  the  pencil. 

"  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  pencil." 

How  his  eyes  did  open!  and  he  looked 
up  with  keenest  appreciation. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  this  lovely  pencil  is  to 
be  all  my  own  after  you  leave  us  at  Poca- 
tello?" 

"  Yes,  and  the  block  of  paper  too." 

"All  of  this  paper?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  but  1  do  thank  you.  I  am  so  sorry 
you  will  get  off  at  Pocatello." 

When  he  thought  1  should  not  see  him, 
he  would  hold  up  the  pencil  for  his  sisters 
to  see,  and  motion  that  it  was  his,  and  then 
the  paper. 

The  sisters  were  so  interested  in  what  was 
going  on  over  there  that  not  one  scrapping 
word  was  heard  for  the  two  hours. 

As  1  prepared  to  leave  the  train,  and  the 
little  fellow  was  expressing  his  keen  ap- 
preciation of  my  kindness,  and  deep  regret 
that  it  was  so  soon  over,  I  said:  "  You  are  a 
very  manly  fellow.  You'll  be  as  manly 
to  your  mother  and  sisters  as  you  have  been 
to  me,  won't  you?" 

"  I  bet  I  will,"  he  said  with  emphasis. 
My  judgment  is,  that  it  was  about  the  best 
two  hours  for  God  and  humanity  1  ever 
spent,  and  the  best  investment  of  a  few 
pennies'  worth  of  pencil  and  paper.  1  can 
but  wonder  whether  the  mother  saw  how 
much  better  it  was  to  provide  the  boy  some- 
thing to  do  than  to  spend  time  and  breath 
in  telling  him  what  not  to  do. — A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  Editor,  in  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


The  Earlier  Life  of  Jane  Addams. — 
It  seems  quite  superfluous,  in  this  day,  to 
attempt  to  tell  anything  to  anybody  about 
Jane  Addams.  There  may  possibly  be,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  younger  readers  of  The 
Friend  who  know  a  great  deal  about  her 
later  life  and  the  doings  of  Hull  House,  who 
are  not  familiar  with  some  of  the  events 
connected  with  her  earlier  years. 

One  of  the  biographers  of  Jane  Addams 


says  that  she  is  thought  by  most  people  to 
have  started  her  settlement  work  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  whereas,  in  his  opinion, 
her  awakening,  at  least,  to  the  needs  of 
the  unfortunate  and  oppressed  came  when 
she  was  about  six  years  old. 

She  was  born  in  a  very  comfortable  home 
in  Cedarville,  Illinois,  when  the  great  Civil 
War  was  raging  in  this  country,  and  al- 
though she  did  not  have  to  suffer  from  cold 
and  hunger  and  other  like  hardships,  she 
had  a  spine  that  was  weak  and  bent,  and 
this  infirmity,  no  doubt,  gave  her  a  larger 
sympathy  for  everyone  in  suffering  or  trou- 
ble. When  she  was  about  six  years  old 
she  caught  her  first  glimpse  of  the  poor  sec- 
tion of  a  small  city,  and  the  fact  that  the 
people  there  were  willing  to  live  in  such  for- 
lorn houses,  amid  such  wretched  condi- 
tions, puzzled  the  little  child,  and  she  asked 
many  questions  which  finally  led  to  a  de- 
termination that,  when  she  grew  up,  she 
would  live  in  a  comfortable  big  house,  but 
that  she  would  have  it  right  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  horrid  little  houses.  This  seed- 
thought  fell  upon  good  ground,  and  little 
Jane  had  a  father  whose  wise  words  and 
gentle  influence  helped  to  make  it  grow. 

She  has  often  spoken  of  his  advice  to 
her  when  she  was  eight  years  old.  She  had 
been  given  a  pretty  new  cloak  and  stood 
before  her  father  expecting  him  to  admire 
it.  He  told  her  it  was  pretty  but  that  it  was 
so  much  prettier  than  any  other  which  the 
rest  of  the  children  in  school  could  wear,  it 
might  make  them  feel  bad  in  consequence. 
The  thoughful  child  at  once  took  off  the 
cloak,  and  with  the  renunciation  came  a 
wondering  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
part  of  the  world  around  her  was  much  less 
fortunate  than  the  rest. 

After  the  little  girl  had  learned  all  she 
could  in  the  village  school,  she  left  home 
to  study  in  a  seminary,  and  here  she  learned 
some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  her 
life.  With  all  her  keen  appreciation  of 
books  and  what  they  could  teach,  she  was 
brought  to  feel  that,  in  the  average  college 
education  there  was  much  misdirected 
energy,  and  that  the  pursuit  of  mere  cul- 
tivation could  never  alone  bring  one  to  the 
fullest  joy  of  living.  She  felt  there  was  a 
danger  of  two  rapidly  receiving  impres- 
sions, and  that  somewhere  in  the  process 
of  being  educated,  there  was  often  lost  a 
simple  and  sympathetic  response  to  the 
appeal  of  humanity. 

After  Jane  had  finished  her  studies,  she 
made  several  trips  to  Europe,  and  while 
she  saw  much  that  was  beautiful,  she 
looked  upon  many  sad  sights  and  much 
suffering,  for  she  made  it  her  business  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
the  unfortunate  wherever  she  could,  and 
each  experience  only  deepened  her  convic- 
tion that  she,  too,  had  a  responsibility 
toward  humanity. 

She  talked  the  matter  over  very  often 
with  a  dear  friend  while  on  a  trip  to  Spain 
especially,  and  before  they  returned  home 
they  had  made  many  plans  for  a  settle- 
ment-house, which  they  hoped  to  start 
in  Chicago.  How  this  was  done  and  what 
wonderful  results  have  crowned  the  efforts 
of  this  noble  woman  and  those  associated 


with  her  is  "another  story."  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Hull  House,  with  its  many 
branches  of  usefulness,  has  for  fifteen  years 
been  a  beacon-light  to  Chicago,  and  the 
influence  of  its  example  has  been  felt  far 
and  wide.  Jane  Addams  because  of  her 
love  for  the  poor  and  her  efforts  to  change 
for  the  better  the  conditions  of  the  unfor- 
tunate everywhere,  has  often  been  called 
"the  First  Lady  in  the  Land,"  but  perhaps 
the  reader  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is 
a  fuller  meaning  in  the  name  one  old  blind 
man  has  given  her  when  he  calls  her  "kind 
heart."      A.  R.  F. 

Freemasonry. 

Dear  Friend, — The  reference  in  your 
current  issue  to  the  Eriends  Quarterly  Ex- 
aminer article  which  "recalls  a  good  story 
illustrating  the  possible  advantages  of  Free- 
masonry," suggests  the  desirability  of  elicit- 
ing the  views  of  Friends  upon  this  subject. 
We  all  know  something  of  the  bitter  feud 
between  Freemasons  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  upon  the  Continent  in  times 
past:  we  also  know  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  same  opposition  to  religion  on  the 
part  of  English  Freemasons.  But,  whilst 
fully  recognizing  this,  the  writer  has  in- 
clined to  come  to  the  following  tentative 
conclusions: — 

(i)  That  the  undoubted  good  works  of 
Freemasons  are  accompanied  by  much 
luxurious  expenditure:  and  luxury  in  itself 
is  wicked.  (2)  That  there  can  be  no  very 
great  secrets  in  Freemasonry,  or  they  would 
have  been  discovered  long  ago.  (3)  But 
that  in  so  far  as  Freemasonry  is  secret,  it 
is  selfish,  and  therefore  essentially  anti- 
social. If  we  have  any  good  thing,  any 
message  from  God,  it  is  a  positive  sin  to 
hide  it  under  a  bushel.  As  Christ's  mis- 
sionaries we  are  to  help  all  men,  and  our 
love  is  not  to  be  limited  to  an  artificial 
clique.  (4)  That  Freemasonry  is  reaction- 
ary in  that  it  has  no  place  for  women. 

If  the  above  conclusions  are  true,  surely 
the  Christian  can  have  no  use  for  Free- 
masonry. At  the  same  time  the  writer 
(whose  only  excuse  for  writing  is  that 
probably  others  are  in  the  same  position  as 
himself)  would  welcome  the  views  of  others 
with  more  acquaintance  of  the  subject,  who 
might  assist  towards  a  balanced  judgment. 
— Your  friend  sincerely, 

Roderic  K.  Clark,  in  The  Friend  (Lon- 
don). 

Asgarth,  Purley,  9  ii.,  1013. 

I  am  just  like  a  man  who  hath  nothing 
to  pay  his  thousands  of  debt;  all  that  can 
be  gotten  of  him  is  to  seize  upon  his  person. 
Except  Christ  would  seize  upon  myself, 
and  make  the  readiest  payment  that  can 
be  of  my  heart  and  love  to  Himself,  1  have 
no  other  thing  to  give  Him— Rutherford. 

Correspondence. 

Readers  of  The  Friend  who  have  boon  instru- 
mental in  Beading  Friends'  literature  or  money  for 
translation  to  Japan  may  he  interested  in  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Alice  G.  Lewis,  which  recently 
appeared  in  print.  After  describing  the  pleasure 
of  the  children  in  a  simple  entertainment  provided 
for  them,  she  continues: 

You  would  be  (dad,  too,  of  a  glimpse  of  a  smaller 
group  of  faithful  Christians,  who  gathered  together 
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after  the  evening  meeting  at  the  meeting-house 
and  held  a  "thanks  meeting"  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  blessings  and  joys  of  the  day. 

Most  impressive  were  two  parts  of  this  evening 
meeting  for  adults.  As  the  meeting  opened,  M. 
Kato  asked  all  to  join  in  a  time  of  silent  worship. 
When  I  entered  the  room,  at  two  minutes  past  the 
appointed  time,  a  hush  was  over  all.  There  was  a 
most  precious  sense  of  God's  presence.  The  second 
thing  of  note  was  the  remarks  of  a  young  man  of 
the  Greek  Catholic  Church  in  Mito.  Invitations 
had  been  sent  to  the  leaders  of  all  the  churches  to 
be  present  at  our  meeting,  and  he  had  come  in 
response  to  this  invitation.  Among  other  things, 
he  said,  "In  my  church  and  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  there  is  always  a  cross  to  be  seen,  erected  in 
the  front,  and  other  symbols  that  we  may  remember 
Christ.  I  came  in  here  a  little  while  ago.  I  can  see 
nothing  of  the  kind — no  cross,  no  picture,  no  sym- 
bol; but  I  like  it.  You  worship  God  in  your  heart, 
and  therefore  have  no  need  for  the  outward  sign." 

The  following  evening,  at  the  midweek  meeting, 
one  of  our  Christian  young  men  said,  "I  wish  that 
we  might  have  our  meetings  more  in  the  real  Friends' 
way.  I  believe  that  we  could  worship  better  if  we 
had  more  silence."  And  this  young  man  in  years 
past  has  more  than  once  threatened  the  lives  of 
Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Binford,  and  thrown  stones 
at  their  helpers.  Another  young  man  followed  on 
and  said,  "Last  evening  my  brother  came  to  our 
meeting-house  for  the  first  time.  When  we  returned 
home  after  the  meeting,  I  asked  him  what  part  he 
liked  best.  I  expected  he  would  mention  some  one 
speech  or  song,  but  he  said,  'The  silent  time  at  the 
first.'" 

I  believe  that  the  group  of  Christians  here  has 
a  rapidly  growing  consciousness  not  only  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  Christian,  but  also  of  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Friend. 

Last  First-day,  some  Japanese  young  women, 
who  have  been  in  Friends'  Girls'  School,  were  with 
us,  and  they  were  talking  freely  together  of  how  glad 
they  were  that  they  are  Friends.  The  Friendly 
spirit,  the  way  of  worship,  the  organization,  all 
appealed  to  them.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  work 
of  translating  Friends'  biographies  is  now  being 
pushed  both  here  and  by  the  committees  at  home, 
for  these  accounts  will  have  great  influence  in  ex- 
tending this  love  for  our  society  and  its  principles. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  has  recently  been  stated  that 
more  than  5,000,000  parcel  post  stamps,  the  face 
value  of  which  exceeds  $25,000,000,  have  been 
supplied  to  post  offices  of  the  country  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  system.  Parcel  post  business 
is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  double  the  daily  output  of  stamps. 

Philadelphia  has  now  two  regularly  appointed 
women  police  officers.  It  is  stated  they  will  have 
full  power  to  make  arrests. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  century  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  recently  ap- 
peared before  Congress  and  made  an  address  in 
place  of  sending  a  written  message. 

It  is  stated  that  the  direct  losses  occasioned  by  the 
great  storm  which  lately  occurred  in  Ohio  and  other 
States,  will  amount  to  about  $350,000,000.  The 
State  of  Ohio  purposes  to  lend  some  seven  or  eight 
millions  to  building  associations  and  to  other  or- 
ganizations at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  four 
per  cent. 

A  Woman's  Suffrage  Society  has  been  organized 
among  the  colored  women  of  the  20th  ward,  in 
Philadelphia.  Mary  Winsor  said  policewomen  could 
do  an  inestimable  service  for  young  Philadelphia 
women  in  guarding  them  from  dangerous  caf6s 
and  the  motion  picture  theatres,  which,  she  said, 
in  many  instances  led  girls  astray.  She  declared 
that  if  women  had  the  vote  the  establishment  of 
such  an  adjunct  to  the  regular  police  force  would 
be  one  of  their  first  duties. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Gentle  Voice  Society  has  been 
organized  by  girls  and  boys  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging  harsh  language  and 
helping  one  another. 

It  has  recently  been  mentioned  that  vaccine 
treatment  for  colds  is  beginning  to  be  given  by  some 
physicians  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  cities, 
the  preparation  requisite  for  the  purpose  being 
put  up  and  sold  in  tiny  glass  vials.  Each  vial  holds 
a  single  dose,  to  be  administered  by  hypodermic 


injection.  The  treatment  in  question  is  given  in 
cases  where  the  patient  shows  a  tendency  to  re- 
current attacks.  In  vaccinating  for  colds,  the  phy- 
sician employs  a  preparation  of  the  germs  by  which 
the  trouble  is  caused,  the  principle  involved  being 
the  same  as  that  which  renders  vaccination  for 
typhoid  fever  a  preventive  of  that  complaint. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  largest  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  wonderful  water  works  system 
in  the  world  will  soon  be  completed  and  placed  in 
operation  by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The 
aqueduct,  with  its  system  of  five  storage  reservoirs, 
is  235  miles  in  length,  and  is  designed  to  carry  a 
daily  supply  of  258,000,000  gallons  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  southward  across  the  great 
Mojave  Desert,  under  the  Sierra  Madre  Range  and 
into  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  25  miles  northwest 
of  the  city.  From  here  the  water  needed  for  domes- 
tic consumption  will  be  carried  in  a  six-foot  steel 
pipe  into  the  city's  present  distribution  mains.  The 
system  comprises  the  longest  aqueduct  in  the  world. 

The  national  drainage  congress  at  its  meeting  in 
St.  Louis  took  action  to  have  the  government  es- 
tablish a  department  of  public  works,  with  its  head 
a  cabinet  officer.  "The  tribute  levied  by  the  floods 
mounts  up  into  thousands  of  human  lives  and  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  of  property  destroyed," 
it  was  declared.  The  Mississippi  River  Levee  As- 
sociation, with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  is  strong- 
ly advocating  the  completion  of  the  levee  system, 
as  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  taking  care  of 
flood  waters.  The  Mississippi  has  to  take  care  of 
the  run-off  from  31  States  and  Canada  through  44,- 
000  miles  of  tributary  rivers,  and  conditions  have 
become  so  acute  as  to  demand  radical  treatment. 
It  is  estimated  that  160  million  dollars  would  raise 
the  levees  to  a  height  where  they  would  give  ample 
protection  against  overflow. 

It  is  stated  that  New  Jersey  is  about  to  begin 
operations  on  its  new  prison  farm  of  a  thousand 
acres,  and  the  labor  will  be  done  by  convicts.  Thus 
from  the  very  start  the  new  system  will  produce 
benefits.  The  men  with  regular  employment  in 
the  open  air  will  have  better  health,  and  they  will 
learn  useful  work. 

A  despatch  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  says,  "According 
to  the  Agnew  law,  which  was  recently  signed  by 
Governor  Fielder,  any  board  of  education  or  school 
boards  of  any  two  contiguous  school  districts  work- 
ing jointly,  may  form  a  vocational  school.  Any 
county  may  establish  such  an  institution  and  the 
authority  will  be  vested  in  a  county  board  of  edu- 
cation of  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Judge  and  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  ex  officio.  The  schools  are  to  be  approved 
by  the  State  School  Commissioner  and  the  curricu- 
lum is  to  consist  of  either  agricultural  or  industrial 
subjects  or  of  domestic  science." 

It  is  stated  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  that  nearly 
500  song  birds  imported  from  England  by  Henry 
Ford,  a  local  automobile  manufacturer,  arrived  in 
Detroit  on  the  15th.  Included  among  the  birds 
were  larks,  linnets,  brilliant  yellow  hammers,  green 
finches,  thrushes,  bullfinches,  jays,  chaffinches  and 
redpolls.  It  is  expected  that  these  birds  will  increase 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  eventually  spread  over  the 
State. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  16th 
says:  "Recent  disturbances  in  Hyde  Park,  Wim- 
bledon Common  and  other  public  places  in  Lon- 
don have  led  Home  Secretary  McKenna  to  issue 
a  prohibition  of  further  suffragette  meetings  in 
these  spots.  The  notice  from  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Police  delivered  to  the  suffragette  lead- 
ers refers  to  the  grave  disorder  resulting  from  these 
meetings,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  large 
police  force  and  the  impracticability  of  making  any 
arrangements  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  their 
recurrence.  The  notice  adds  that,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  and  the  avowed  policy  of  the  suffra- 
gettes to  advocate  the  commission  of  crimes,  the 
Home  Secretary  has  instructed  the  police  to  take 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  any  more  meetings  from 
being  held." 

The  first  regularly-elected  Parliament  of  the 
Chinese  Republic  met  at  Peking  lately.  The  Parlia- 
ment has  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
like  our  own  Congress.  There  are  596  Representa- 
tives and  274  Senators.  They  are  almost  all  middle- 
aged  or  elderly  men,  and  most  of  them  were  dressed 
in  such  clothes  as  are  worn  in  this  country. 

It  is  stated  that  the  largest  steamship  ever  con- 
structed on  the  River  Clyde,  the  Cunarder  Aqua- 


tania,  is  ready  to  be  launched.  The  vessel  will  b 
the  largest  under  the  Cunard  flag,  and  will  be  equj 
to  any  vessel  afloat  for  the  luxury  of  her  accommoda' 
tions  and  her  equipment.  The  safety  of  the  vesstj 
is  greatly  augmented  by  the  construction  of  a  shi 
within  a  ship  throughout  the  most  vulnerable  parts! 
The  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  skins  aver 
ages  fifteen  feet  and  at  intervals  there  are  water 
tight  bulkheads  dividing  the  intervening  spac 
into  small  compartments.  She  is  901  feet  in  lengt" 
97  feet  breadth,  92  feet  in  depth  from  keel  to  bo; 
deck,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  47,000.  Her  speed  wifi 
be  23  knots  an  hour.  Accommodations  will  b>| 
provided  for  3250  passengers  and  a  crew  of  1000. 

It  was  stated  from  Brussels  on  the  14th  inst.  tha 
the  national  strike  called  by  the  Belgian  Socialis 
trade  unions  to  force  the  Government  to  introduce! 
a  bill  for  manhood  suffrage  began  to-day.  At  leastf 
250,000  men  have  already  laid  down  their  tools.  Oil 
the  15th  it  was  stated  that  the  nation-wide  strikflj 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  Socialists  as  a  projl 
test  against  the  system  of  plural  voting  is  spreading! 
hourly,  and  business  is  almost  completely  paralyzed 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  idle  vary 
the  Socialists  claiming  that  350,000  are  out.  Fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  press  associations  put  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  strikers  at  270,000. 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  17th  says:  "An 
official  appeal  was  made  to-day  by  the  Chinese  Gov 
ernment  to  all  the  Christian  churches  in  China  to 
set  aside  the  27th  inst.  as  a  day  for  prayer  that 
China  may  be  guided  to  a  wise  solution  of  the  criti 
cal  problems  besetting  her.  This  act  of  the  Govern 
ment  is  regarded  here  as  striking  evidence  of  th< 
extraordinary  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
that  nation  since  the  revolution." 

A  despatch  of  the  18th  from  Brussels  says  that1 
in  consequence  of  the  strike  among  the  printers, 
most  of  the  fifteen  daily  papers  will  be  unable  to 
publish  their  regular  issues. 


NOTICES. 

A  Friends'  Select  School  boy  of  fourteen  years, 
a  member,  desires  work  on  farm  during  summer 
vacation.    Address  C.  S.  E., 

Care  The  Friend. 


Edward  Avis,  the  Connecticut  bird  naturalist,  is 
expected  to  lecture  on  Bird  Life,  at  Friends'  Select 
School,  140  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia, 
on  Third-day,  Fourth  Month  29th,  at  12.45  p.  m 
Interested  Friends  are  cordially  invited. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring 
Term  begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  28, 
1913.  The  School  Year  1913-14  begins  on  Ninth 
Month  9,  1913. 

Parents  and  others  wishing  to  enter  children  for 
either  of  these  terms  should  make  application  early 
to 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  Acting  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 

Monthly  Meetings  Next  Week  (Fourth  Month 

27th  to  Fifth  Month  3rd)  :— 
Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Fourth 

Month  27th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Fourth 

Month  28th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Northern  District,  Sixth  and  Noble 

Streets,  Third-day,  Fourth  Month  29th,  at 

10.30  a.  m. 

Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Fourth 

Month  29th,  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Fourth  Month  29th, 

at  8  p.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Fourth  Month  30th, 

at  10.30  a.  m. 
Frankford,    Philadelphia,    Fourth-day,  Fourth 

Month  30th,  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fourth 

Month  30th,  at  10.15  a.  m. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Fourth  Month  30th,  at  10  A.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth- 
day,  Fifth  Month  1st,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Germantown,    Philadelphia,    Fifth -day,  Fifth 

Month  1st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month 

1st,  at  10  a.  m. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Pbila. 
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Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 

[  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  is  a 
long  stretch  of  time  in  a  country  that  claims 
lo  be  as  young  as  America.    The  date  of 
the  origin  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  founding 
m  our  commonwealth,  and  of  all  the  ven- 
erable institutions  in  the  "City  of  Brother- 
ly Love,"  to  which  our  visitors  from  all 
Sections  point  as  the  city  of  tradition  and 
history,  nothing  is  more  venerable  than  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  which  assembled 
lor  its  two  hundred  and  thirty-second  ses- 
sion the  beginning  of  last  week, 
f  The  week  was  one  of  unexcelled  condi- 
tions as  far  as  weather  was  concerned,  and 
the  great  yard  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets, 
during  the  recesses  of  the  Meetings,  was 
well  filled  with  an  interested  concourse  of 
Friends,  gathered  from  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing has  a  membership.    Never  more  than 
during  the  past  week  have  some  of  the 
members  of  our  meeting  been  impressed 
wvith  the  noble  planning  dating  back  more 
§han  a  century  which  gives  us  the  spacious 
and  airy  quarters  we  enjoy.    The  proposi- 
tion confronting  London  Yearly  Meeting 
at  the  present  time,  which  promises  in  the 
near  future  to  result  in  giving  up  the  pres 
ent  quarters  which   have  rich  historical 
associations,  but  which  are  conspicuously 
inadequate   and    inconvenient,    does  not 
pnd  its  counterpart  with  us,  and  it  is  well 
for  us  as  a  body  to  remember  with  feelings 
»>f  gratitude  this  as  one  of  the  outward 
blessings  that  have  descended  to  us  from 
our  forefathers. 

It  is  probable  that  when  we  assemble  at 
iour  meeting  a  year  hence,  if  favored  to  do 
(So,  very   substantial    improvements  will 
{have  been  made  to  the  property  by  the 
erection  of  a  large  and  modern-appointed 
house  at  302-304  Arch  Street,  giving  all 
■he  store  room  accommodations  that  we 
need,  offices,  committee-rooms,  fire-proof 
vaults  for  records,  and   all  the  features 
that  belong  to  a  house  for  the  entertainment 


of  transient  guests  without  the  worry  and 
expense  that  is  associated  with  the  idea  of 
managing  a  boarding-house. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  visitors 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  in  attend- 
ance. Most  of  these  were  noted  in  our  re- 
port of  last  week;  others  whose  names  come 
to  mind  were  William  and  Dorothy  Ashton, 
of  Ohio;  Elizabeth  Binford,  wife  of  Gurney 
Binford,  alluded  to  a  week  ago;  Ellwood 
Conrad,  of  Ohio;  Benjamin  P.  Brown,  of 
North  Carolina;  Thomas  E.  Mott  and  wife, 
of  Iowa,  Amasa  Jenkins  and  wife,  of  In- 
diana; George  Megrail  and  Lindley  Bailey, 
of  Ohio. 

The  meeting  was  especially  grateful  for 
the  presence  of  not  a  few  of  our  own  aged 
members,  whose  span  of  years  has  already 
outnumbered  four-score,  and  who  during 
the  recollection  of  most  of  our  active  mem- 
bers have  held  an  influential  part  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  whose 
very  company  and  silent  exercises  of  spirit 
were  felt  as  a  strength  by  the  meeting.  The 
vacant  places  on  the  upper  galleries  were 
mute  reminders  of  those  loved  ones  who  have 
passed  on  to  their  rewards  or  who  were  kept 
from  meeting  with  us  on  account  of  bodily 
nfirmity  and  whose  absence  was  felt  to  be 
our  loss. 

Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  no  cut- 
and-dried  program  or  schedule  of  business, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  lacks  in 
business-like  methods.  One,  not  of  the 
meeting,  but  a  regular  attender,  during 
the  week  remarked  that  he  had  rarely  seen 
business  of  the  character  that  claimed  our 
attention  more  expeditiously  or  more  thor- 
oughly handled. 

The  meeting  as  usual  opened  with  the 
call  of  representatives  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings.    The  only  duty  that  devolves 
upon  them  under  ordinary  circumstances 
is  to  nominate  clerks;  this  was  done  after 
the  adjournment  of  Second-day's  session 
and  resulted  in  the  continuance  of  last 
year's  clerks.    There  have  been  times,  how 
ever,  once  within  the  recollection  of  the 
writer,  when  other  matters  of  a  very  im 
portant   nature   have   been   delegated  to 
the  representatives,  and  it  is  rightly  re- 
garded by  the  body  as  an  appointment  of 
weight   and  importance. 

To  any  one  who  questions  the  volume  and 
variety  of  work  presented  to  Friends  for 
consideration  during  Yearly  Meeting  week 
we  would  ask  that  he  attend  the  five  ses- 
sions and  that  he  gather  facts  also  either 
from  actual  attendance  or  from  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  seven  or  more 
meetings  held  in  the  afternoons  and  even- 
ings at  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house 
we  are  satisfied  that  if  he  is  entirely  fair 
with  himself  he  will  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  catalogue. 


The  Representative  Meeting  alone  has 
eleven  standing  committees,  and  some 
special  under  appointment,  all  of  these 
have  been  active  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  work  of  some  of  them  is  exacting.  There 
comes  to  mind  at  the  present  writing,  one 
Friend,  a  man  whose  business  engagements 
are  important,  who  at  his  meeting's  behest, 
under  appointment  on  one  or  another  of 
these  committees,  made  two  visits  to  the 
capital  at  Harrisburg  and  one  to  Washing- 
ton city  within  the  past  few  weeks  on 
important  business  for  the  meeting. 

The  willingness  and  readiness  of  Friends 
to  enter  into  service  for  the  body  and  for 
the  community  is  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  our  membership,  and  while  it  is  no  greater 
than  it  should  be,  it  represents  an  attitude 
of  feeling  that  is  to  be  commended. 

As  just  hinted,  the  program  of  procedure 
Yearly  Meeting  week  is  fairly  definite  and 
in  what  is  given  here  we  will  follow  the 
business  sessions  of  the  Men's  Meeting.  A 
paper  of  similar  scope  to  this  outlining  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Meeting  will  also  be 
published  in  The  Friend;  it  is  natural  that 
the  two  will  a  little  overlap,  as  no  care  has 
been  taken  by  the  writers  to  compare  the 
reports  with  each  other. 

One  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  our  So- 
ciety is  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  three 
years  ago  by  a  decision  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  serious  revision  of  our 
Discipline,  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
Representative  Meeting.  It  seems  to  meet 
the  approval  of  the  modernist  among  us, 
but  we  are  glad  that  London  Yearly  Meet- 
ing still  holds  to  the  old  expression  and  ac- 
knowledges that  she  does  not  find  herself 
burdened  with  the  task  of  explaining  its 
origin. 

Our  Representative  Meeting  is  composed 
of  forty  members.  The  appointment  is  a 
life  appointment,  and  naturally  there  are  on 
the  committee  several  men  of  advanced 
age;  that  as  many  as  thirty  are  usually  in 
attendance  at  the  sessions  of  the  Committee 
argues  well  under  the  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing this  year  there  was  no  vacancy  reported, 
but  at  the  session  on  Second-day  the  resig- 
nation of  John  W.  Biddle,  who  for  many 
years  has  very  acceptably  served  in  this 
capacity,  was  accepted,  on  account  of  ill- 
health  preventing  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings;  J.  Henry  Bartlett  was  appointed 
in  his  place. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing claimed  most  of  the  time  of  Second-day's 
session;  our  limited  space  forbids  any  con- 
siderable review  of  them.  The  Minutes 
were  longer  than  usual,  and  while  they  in- 
creased in  interest  as  the  reports  of  special 
committees  were  taken  up  near  the  end,  it 
was  evident  that  the  reading  was  so  long 
continued  as  to  become  burdensome,  and 
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the  lively  interest  manifested  when  it  began, 
flagged.  The  suggestion  was  made,  though 
not  in  open  meeting,  that  as  other  commit- 
tees do  not  spread  all  their  proceedings  before 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  why  should  not  the 
Representative  Meeting  be  allowed  also 
to  submit  a  synopsis,  omitting  certain 
routine  matters,  and  grouping  items  that 
logically  belong  together,  but  which  appear 
on  the  Minutes  under  quite  different  head- 
ings. 

The  Book  Committee  reported  the  num- 
ber of  books  sold  and  given  away,  the 
record  being  quite  similar  to  those  of  other 
years.  The  translation  of  John  Woolman's 
Journal  into  the  Japanese  language  is  to  be 
financed  by  this  Committee,  and  the  John 
G.  Whittier  edition  of  the  Journal  has  been 
adopted  as  the  one  for  our  Committee  to 
handle  in  the  future,  arrangements  having 
been  made  with  the  Boston  publishing 
house.  Of  our  other  books  the  recent  pub- 
lication entitled  "Quaker  Biographies"  is 
proving  quite  attractive,  three  of  the  four 
volumes  being  now  in  the  second  edition. 
The  essay  on  "Worship  and  Ministry," 
prepared  by  Alfred  C.  Garrett,  and  consti- 
tuting a  chapter  in  "  Principles  of  Quaker- 
ism," has  been  widely  circulated  during 
the  past  year.  The  Book  Committee  pre- 
sented last  year's  graduating  class  at  West- 
town  with  one  hundred  and  ten  volumes 
from  the  collection  at  the  Book  Store,  the 
students  making  the  choice.  This  plan 
was  highly  approved  by  members  of  the 
meeting  and  the  Committee  encouraged  to 
go  still  further  and  not  confine  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  graduating  class  alone. 

The  Doukhobor  Committee  find  that 
the  call  for  pioneer  educational  work  among 
this  people  is  no  longer  felt,  the  Canadian 
government  offering  all  the  advantages 
these  people  need.  Two  members  of  the 
Committee  visited  Petrofka,  Canada,  last 
autumn  and  made  a  sale  of  the  real  estate 
the  Meeting  owned  there,  the  proceeds 
together  with  a  small  balance  of  unexpended 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  will  be 
held  to  meet  some  special  needs  of  individual 
Doukhobors.  The  work  for  these  oppressed 
people  so  generously  and  efficiently  inau- 
gurated by  Joseph  S.  Elkinton  years  ago, 
has  yielded  good  results,  the  labors  of  our 
Committee  have  at  times  been  exacting, 
but  it  seems  now  that  their  task  is  largely 
over. 

The  Committees  on  legislative  matters 
have  had  three  important  items  before  them 
during  the  year.  A  bill  before  the  U.  S. 
Congress  to  encourage  rifle  practice  in  the 
public  schools,  the  prevalence  of  gambling 
at  a  recently  established  race  track  in  a 
neighboring  Maryland  town,  and  the  in- 
troduction into  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of  a  bill  substituting  life  imprison- 
ment for  capital  punishment  at  the  option 
of  the  jury.  These  have  demanded  consid- 
erable time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  Com- 
mittees, and  two  of  them  at  least  are  still 
unfinished. 

Another  effort  of  excellent  intention  and 
of  practical  effect  for  good  was  the  issuance 
and  wide  circulation  of  a  paper  that  ap- 
peared in  The  Friend  some  weeks  ago, 
addressed  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 


and  pleading  for  higher  ideals  and  a  loftier 
standard  of  morals  than  find  place  in  many 
newspapers  to-day.  Report  was  made  that 
copies  of  this  circular  had  been  sent  to 
3475  papers,  one-third  of  them  weekly  and 
chiefly  religious  papers,  the  others  dailies. 
The  fact  that  the  entire  essay  was  repro- 
duced in  such  a  publication  as  the  Literary 
Digest  was  cause  for  encouragement  to  the 
Committee. 

A  great  part  of  the  sessions  on  Third  and 
Fourth-days  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and 
answering  the  Queries.  This  is  a  method 
of  gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
prevalent  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
body  which  many  Yearly  Meetings  have 
discarded.  Were  the  life  of  the  meeting  de- 
pendent in  large  measure  on  the  routine 
work,  it  would  soon  become  a  lifeless  form, 
but  the  religious  exercise  that  overspreads 
our  meetings,  while  the  Queries  are  under 
consideration,  finding  expression  in  messages 
of  lively  and  tender  counsel,  satisfies  the 
Yearly  Meeting  as  each  year  comes  round 
that  we  can  offer  nothing  better  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  practice  which  dates  back 
to  those  days  when  Samuel  Fothergill, 
finding  the  American  meetings  "in  a  con- 
dition of  much  more  of  death  than  of  life," 
was  instrumental  in  adopting  a  form  of 
Queries  for  the  meetings. 

A  minute  reciting  some  of  the  religious 
exercises  that  were  before  the  meeting  was 
prepared  and  read  at  the  closing  session. 
It  was  recommended  by  an  aged  Friend  that 
the  Particular  Meetings  might  find  it  help- 
ful to  read  this  at  the  close  of  some  First- 
day  meeting  for  worship.  The  minute  in 
full  will  doubtless  appear  in  The  Friend 
shortly. 

Of  the  three  annual  reports  from  the 
Educational,  Indian  and  Westtown  Com- 
mittees it  would  be  difficult  in  small  compass 
to  give  the  prominent  points.  Each  com- 
mittee is  wrestling  with  serious  and  perplex- 
ing problems,  and  they  all  need  the  hearty 
support  of  the  whole  membership  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  establishment  of  our 
primary  schools  (thirteen  in  number)  on 
a  uniform  basis,  leading  up  to  our  four  high 
schools,  the  creation  of  a  teachers'  retiring 
fund,  the  reorganization  of  the  Indian  School 
on  our  five-hundred  acre  farm  in  Western 
New  York  on  lines  where  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  shall  assume  the 
importance  that  modern  times  demand,  the 
final  step  in  the  advancement  of  Westtown 
from  the  position  she  now  holds  among  the 
best  schools  of  our  country  to  the  still  more 
enviable  one  where  she  will  rank  on  equal 
terms  with  the  few  very  best,  and  this 
with  the  maintenance  of  her  ancient  charter 
that  "a  guarded  and  religious  education" 
stands  first  and  chief  in  all  her  efforts, 
these  were  some  of  the  matters  that  called 
for  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  all  of  us, 
if  we  are  to  be  worthy  successors  of  those 
who  so  nobly  planned  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  goodly  heritage. 

Early  in  the  meeting  a  Friend  under  deep 
conviction  brought  very  forcibly  before  the 
meeting  the  situation  of  those  about  us, 
who  though  not  members  of  meeting,  were 
in  many  ways  closely  affiliated  with  Friends, 
and  raised  the  question  whether  we  as  a 


body  of  professing  Christians  were  doir| 
our  full  duty  toward  them.  The  meetirj 
gave  the  matter  careful  consideration  and 
appointed  a  joint  committee  of  twenty-twl 
Friends  to  consider  it  in  its  wide  and  varie 
bearings,  to  report  next  year. 

Other  matters  out  of  the  usual  line  wei 
the  reading  of  two  communications  froi 
distant  Yearly  Meetings.  Probably  vei 
few  desire  that  the  ancient  practice  of  co 
respondence  among  Yearly  Meetings  1 
revived;  the  practice  we  are  often  told  h; 
become  something  of  a  burden  and  a  lifele 
form  where  it  is  in  vogue,  but  our  hear 
were  cheered  by  the  willingness  of  the  mee 
ing  to  receive  the  messages  from  Londc 
Yearly  Meeting  and  from  the  Gener 
Meeting  of  Friends  in  Australia.  Answe 
to  both  of  these  were  drafted  and  signe 
by  the  Clerks  of  both  Men's  and  Women 
meetings. 

The  meeting  closed  at  the  usual  hour,  ne. 
one  o'clock,  on  Sixth-day,  with  the  readir 
of  a  Memorial  of  our  beloved  Friend  ar 
elder  brother  John  H.  Dillingham.  Seldo 
has  a  memorial  to  a  deceased  member  issut 
by  this  Yearly  Meeting  seemed  to  give  su( 
a  vivid  picture  of  one's  life  and  service  ; 
did  this.  All  our  readers  should  possess  ther 
selves  of  it  when  it  has  been  issued  in  par 
phlet  form. 

The  Clerk  in  his  concluding  minute,  a 
knowledged  the  felt  presence  of  Him  wl  \ 
should  preside  in  all  our  meetings,  and  wii 
feelings  of  thankfulness  for  this  great  favi  f 
and  for  many  lesser  ones,  the  meeting,  aft 
a  period  of  reverent  silence,  closed. 

D.  H.  F.  : 


"And  your  sons  and  your  daughters  sfu  [ 
prophesy,  your  old  men  dream  dreams,  yoi 
young  men  shall  see  visions." 

Samuel  A.  Purdie,  while  paying  us  1 
visit,   Eighth   Month,    1895,   related  tl  ' 
following,  which  occurred  just  after  1  1 
landed  at  Matamoros,  Mexico,  in   187  1 
on   his  first   missionary   tour.    He  sail 
"An  elderly  lady  who  had  embraced  Prote  ! 
tantism  whilst  in  the  United  States  was  livir 
in  that  city  with  a  son  and  two  daughter  - 
Two  weeks  before  myself  and  wife  lande 
she  had  a  dream  in  which  she  was  leadir  I 
her  son  along  the  street  and  was  shown 
room,  which  some  one  said  was  a  churc  ■ 
but  which  she  said  was  a  carpenter's  sho  < 
In  the  building  she  saw  the  young  minist  1 
who  was  to  preach  there.    The  effect  c 
her  mind  was  to  convince  her  that  her  so  t 
who  was  then  a  bartender,  would  be  coi  1 
verted  and  become  a  preacher.    As  we  le 
High  Point,  N.  C,  Eleventh  Month  1  J 
1871,  and  landed  at  Matamoros  Elevenl 
Month  28,  her  dream  was  almost  or  qui  1 
the  time  of  our  starting.    She  recognize 
me  as  the  person  whom  she  saw  in  her  drear} 
Her  son  was  converted  about  a  year  late 
and  became  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  m 
a  very  successful  and  devoted  worker 

The  Holy  Spirit  certainly  encourages  h 
children. — Jno.  B.  Wood,  Camden,  N.  J 
Third  Month  8,  1913. 


Be  humbled,  walk  softly;  down  wit 
your  topsail,  stoop,  stoop!  It  is  a  low  entr 
to  go  in  at  Heaven's  gates. — Rutherfori 
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Recollections,  No.  7. 

(Continued.) 

JEREMIAH  LAPP. 
BY  C.  C. 

"Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that  it  shall  be 
well  with  him,  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit 
of  their  doings." 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  of  Third  Month 
8,  1909. 

"  I  have  been  traveling  quite  extensively 
since  Ninth  Month,  having  visited  all  the 
meetings  belonging  to  Canada  Yearly  Meet- 
ing and  a  large  number  of  the  families.  I 
am  not  through  yet  with  the  latter  service. 
As  I  go  from  place  to  place,  1  hear  the 
language,  'Go  slow,'  so  1  frequently  have 
to  tarry  some  days  in  a  place  before  I  feel 
liberty  to  move  on. 

"All  I  can  say  is  the  life  is  low,  very  low 
indeed.  There  seems,  and  there  is,  a  great 
departure  from  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Ancient  Quakerism.  My  heart  is  often 
made  to  mourn  on  this  account.  1  some- 
times get  discouraged  and  feel  as  though 
me  (as  a  people)  were  forsaken, — yet  at 
other  times  I  see  evidences  of  the  Lord's 
goodness  and  tender  mercy,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  little  life.  Many  times  I 
jhave  to  stand  and  weep  as  it  were  'between 
the  porch  and  the  altar.'  Being  baptized 
for  the  dead  brings  one  into  low  places. 

"  I  have  asked  the  question  again  and 
again,  are  we  forsaken?  Or  is  the  Almighty 
proving  his  people,  to  know  who  will  stand 
Jand  endure  to  the  end?  I  hope  it  is  the 
latter,  for  truly  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if 
the  Lord  should  cast  off  his  people  'whom  he 
did  foreknow.'  1  cannot  comprehend  how 
some,  who  we  believe  have  been  anointed 
lor  service,  can  sit  as  it  were  with  folded 
hands,  when  there  are  children  crying  for 
.the  bread  of  life,  and  none  to  feed  them. 
And  there  are  not  only  Friends,  but  others, 
who  are  asking  for  the  'old  paths'  to  walk 
in.  I  have  found  it  so  in  many  places 
whither  my  feet  have  been  turned.  The 
fields  are  truly  white  unto  harvest  and  the 
laborers  are  few,  too  few  indeed. 

"  1  meet  with  many  whose  hearts  are 
tender,  but  who  feel  they  cannot  come  out 
prom  the  world  and  be  a  spectacle  to  men, 
be  a  separate  people — the  cross  is  more, 
they  think,  than  they  can  bear.  Oh,  how 
these  need  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  to 
[care  for  them.  1  feel  at  times,  I  would  1 
[were  young  again,  that  I  might  devote  my 
whole  life  to  the  service  of  the  Master. 

"  I  will  relate  to  thee  one  incident  that 
came  under  my  notice.    I  was  at  the  house 
[of  a  Friend,  and  there  was  a  young  woman, 
t.a  Catholic,  residing  in  the  family.    I  with 
another  Friend  went  there  to  dinner,  and 
[this  young  woman  was  at  the  table.    I  felt 
a  deep  exercise  come  over  my  spirit,  but 
uiot,  as  I  thought,  sufficient  to  give  expression 
to  it.    As  I  waited  she  made  an  excuse  and 
left  the  room,  when  the  exercise  passed 
away,  and  I  was  troubled,  but  I  soon  found 
:  I  should  have  to  go  back  to  that  house  again, 
which  1  did  the  next  day,  and  remained 
over  night. 

"In  the  evening  as  we  sat  in  the  parlor, 
this  same  young  woman  came  in  and  sat 


down  with  us.  As  I  was  speaking  concern- 
ing revelation,  she  queried,  'How  can  any- 
thing be  revealed  to  another?'  1  replied, 
'When  thou  hast  done  a  wicked  action,  or 
committed  some  sin  that  no  person  knew  of 
but  thyself,  the  world  knew  nothing  of  it, 
yet  thou  felt  guilty,  felt  condemnation  to 
rest  upon  thee,  did  thee  not?'  She  replied, 
'  I  did  feel  guilty.'  Then  1  said,  '  When  thee 
has  done  some  person  a  real  kindness,  one 
perhaps  no  one  knew  of  but  thyself,  and 
one  that  was  a  cross  to  thy  natural  will  to 
do,  did  thee  not  feel  in  thy  heart,  a  sweet 
peace,  a  peace  that  the  world  could  not  give, 
neither  could  it  take  away  from  thee?'  She 
said,  'Yes,  I  did  feel  peace.'  1  told  her, 
just  a  little  before  our  Saviour  was  crucified 
he  told  his  disciples,  'It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  go  not  away  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  I 
depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you;  and  when 
he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of 
sin,'  etc.  I  told  her  that  when  she  had  done 
evil,  the  Comforter,  which  was  the  Holy 
Spirit,  had  come  into  her  heart  as  a  Judge 
and  convinced  her  of  sin,  and  she  had  felt 
guilty,  while  when  she  had  done  that  which 
was  right  and  good,  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
had  come  into  her  heart  as  a  Comforter, 
and  had  filled  her  heart  with  peace  and  joy, 
a  joy  the  world  could  not  give  her,  neither 
could  it  take  it  away.  She  said  with  much 
feeling,  '  I  never  knew  before  what  did  it,' 
or  words  to  this  effect.  1  told  her  it  was  this 
Holy  Spirit  that  revealed  the  things  of 
God  to  men,  for  he  alone  could  take  of  the 
things  of  the  Lord  and  reveal  secrets  to 
man.  The  next  morning  she  sat  under  deep 
exercise  while  a  portion  of  Scripture  was 
read  and  appeared  visibly  affected. 

"Thus  I  find  many  in  my  travels  who  are 
seeking  and  longing  for  something,  more 
than  they  have  ever  yet  found. 

"  I  met  with  a  Methodist  girl  who  said, 
'  I  go  to  church,  but  I  know  1  am  not  saved, 
the  preaching  does  me  no  good.'  I  en- 
deavored to  point  her  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

"When  1  remember  that  we  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  how  softly,  how 
carefully  we  have  to  walk,  lest  we  should 
mar  the  work.  We  are  but  poor,  weak  crea- 
tures, and  of  ourselves  we  can  do  nothing, 
but  1  believe  as  we  are  faithful  to  the 
little  that  is  committed  to  our  care  more 
will  be  entrusted  to  us.  Yet  there  is  a 
time  of  proving — a  testing  time — when  the 
very  elect  are  tried  as  Abraham  was  when 
he  was  commanded  to  offer  up  Isaac,  his 
only  begotten  son  of  promise,  after  which  it 
was  said  of  him,  '  For  now  I  know  thou 
lovest  me,  etc.'" 

It  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  again  to 
lay  him  by  in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  by  an 
affliction  unlooked  for,  causing  him  to 
wonder,  where  so  much  was  apparently 
needed  to  be  done,  that  he  was  imprisoned 
by  sickness.  But  He  in  whom  is  no  vari- 
ableness, neither  shadow  of  turning,  no  doubt 
saw,  in  the  full  dedication  and  obedience 
of  his  child,  that  the  work  had  been  accomp- 
lished in  which  he  was  being  prepared  for 
a  better  country,  that  is  an  heavenly. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Home  Stretch. 

JOSEPH  ELKINTON. 

No  matter  how  long  or  how  short  a  dis- 
tance one  may  be  from  home  there  is 
always  a  special  glow  of  interest  in  anticipat- 
ing the  home  journey. 

We  had  traveled  2500  miles  by  sea  since 
leaving  Key  West  on  the  fourth  of  Third 
Month  and  were  truly  thankful  to  make  a 
safe  landing  there  again  on  the  evening  of 
the  seventeenth  of  the  same — for  the  waves 
ran  high  and  much  like  a  churn  between 
Havana  and  that  port.  The  rain,  which 
has  done  so  much  damage  by  its  excessive 
fall  during  the  past  ten  days,  was  just  be- 
ginning, and  so  we  did  not  see  much  of  the 
new  railroad  over  the  sea  between  Key  West 
and  Miami,  although  the  moon  was  full  or 
fast  approaching  that  quarter. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  pineapples  lined  the 
railroad  north  of  Palm  Beach,  on  either  side 
of  the  track,  and  one  could  see  what  might 
draw  truckers  to  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 

It  took  just  twenty-four  hours  to  reach 
Orlando — and  we  had  seen  no  place  so 
charming  and  home-like  since  we  left  it. 
The  orange  and  grape-fruit  trees  are  decided- 
ly more  vigorous  and  attractive  than  those 
which  grow  in  the  West  Indies,  and  vegeta- 
tion in  general,  including  the  live  and  water 
oaks  with  their  new  leaves,  were  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

After  giving  a  report  of  our  travels  to  the 
congenial  group  of  Friends  and  others, 
settled  about  us,  we  started  for  Kentucky — 
to  visit  Lincoln  Institute  near  Louisville. 
That  run  of  nine  hundred  miles,  via  Jackson- 
ville, Atlanta  and  Knoxville,  through  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee,  was  comfortably 
accomplished  in  a  day  and  a  half.  Whirling 
through  the  mountain  tunnels  and  deep 
cuts,  along  the  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  over  a  good  road,  could  but 
remind  one  of  the  great  improvements  in 
travel,  contrasting  with  those  in  the  days  of 
Daniel  Boone  or  even  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

And  yet  all  these  marvellous  railroads 
sometimes  can  be  and  actually  are,  as  1 
write  this,  practically  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. For  we  have  been  standing  for  six 
hours  beside  the  Greenbrier  River  in  West 
Virginia,  watching  it  rise  far  over  its  banks, 
and  sweep  down  large  trees  as  if  they  were 
so  many  straws.  The  families  of  farmers 
are  waving  handkerchiefs  out  of  the  second- 
story  windows  and  we  are  waiting  to  see  the 
houses  surrounded  by  water  collapse  before 
the  impact  of  the  angry  torrent.  It  is 
snowing  as  in  mid-winter  and  the  biting 
wind  adds  to  the  misery  of  the  victims  of 
this  record-breaking  flood — which,  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  has  drowned  hundreds  and 
almost  destroyed  whole  cities.  No  trains 
ran  north,  east  or  west  from  Cincinnati 
yesterday,  and  our  only  chance  to  get  home 
was  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  that  chance  would  not  hold  for  long, 
as  the  Ohio  River  had  risen  fifty-three  feet 
and  was  still  rising  a  foot  an  hour,  so  the 
water  was  already  entering  the  Central  Union 
Station. 

It  is  more  than  interesting  or  even  exciting 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  a  flooded  district  like 
this  with  all  means  of  communication  with 
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the  outside  world  cut  off,  for  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  as  well  as  railroad  lines  have 
been  put  out  of  commission  by  the  winds 
and  floods  of  the  last  forty-eight  hours. 
The  innumerable  streams  of  water  dashing 
down  every  hillside — and  these  West  Vir- 
ginia hills  are  very  steep — had  made  roaring, 
death-dealing  rivers  of  erstwhile  innocent 
creeks.  We  have  come  350  miles  on  our 
way,  but  have  as  many  more  to  travel  be- 
fore reaching  Philadelphia,  and  washouts, 
landslides  and  tunnels  full  of  water  are  re- 
ported ahead.  However,  all  these  experi- 
ences afford  rare  opportunity  to  adapt  one's 
mind  to  uncontrollable  circumstances  and 
to  assist  those  in  greater  need;  also  to  study 
the  character  of  our  fellow  travelers.  There 
is  something  quite  intelligent  and  cheerful 
in  the  manner  of  these  West  Virginia  people, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  they  are  proud  of 
having  supplied  a  literary  and  capable 
President. 

Returning  to  Kentucky,  we  found  the 
Lincoln  Institute  had  gained  in  every  way 
during  the  past  six  months,  under  the 
efficient  management  of  Dr.  A.  Eugene 
Thomson.  The  students  and  faculty  were 
working  very  harmoniously.  The  staff  of 
teachers  has  been  well  selected,  and  the 
substantial  character  of  all  the  buildings — 
modern  in  all  their  appointments — gives  one 
an  inspiring  sense  of  the  future  of  such  an 
institution.  Kentucky  has  not  provided 
adequate  or  any  schools  for  her  colored 
population  of  260,000,  and  this  off-shoot  of 
Berea  College  stands  on  a  beautiful  blue 
grass  farm  of  450  acres,  twenty-two  miles 
east  of  Louisville,  to  guide  to  a  useful  life 
those  who  appreciate  its  advantages.  We 
were  again  impressed  with  the  benefit  of 
having  a  white  superintendent. 

The  negro  with  all  his  merits  and  abilities 
needs  something  which  the  white  man  can 
impart — a  certain  strength  that  comes  with 
generations  of  culture — and  while  Booker 
T.  Washington  and  some  other  colored 
leaders  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
lifting  their  race,  we  can  but  notice  the  de- 
sirable effect  of  having  the  best  white  in- 
fluence daily  brought  to  bear  upon  their 
young  people,  as  in  Lincoln  Institute. 

Our  visit  fell  upon  the  day  called  Easter, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  much  the 
associations  of  that  day  meant  to  this 
community.  The  afternoon  was  spent  most 
profitably  in  considering  the  work  that  was 
done  in  Japan  by  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  native 
secretary  and  also  the  needs  of  the  negro 
in  Africa. 

After  observing  the  condition  of  the  negro 
race  in  Panama  and  the  West  Indies  we 
unhesitatingly  say  that  the  colored  man  and 
woman  in  the  Southern  States  has  many 
advantages  over  the  former  or  even  those 
of  his  race  in  the  northern  States,  and  if  he 
will  but  apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  here  he  can  develop  in  character 
and  accumulate  property  as  he  can  nowhere 
else. 

Later. — The  remainder  of  our  journey 
home  was  unusually  eventful.  The  down- 
pour had  blocked  two  tunnels  on  the  summit 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  We  had  to 
wait  for  this  water  to  run  out.  The  ap- 
proaches to  these  tunnels  were  like  canals. 


The  surprise  is  how  much  water  could 
fall  on  such  a  summit  in  so  short  a  time. 
We  came  cautiously  to  Covington,  Va.,  and 
remained  there  all  night,  as  a  wash-out  was 
reported  ahead.  The  west-bound  train  had 
passed  over  an  embankment,  five  hundred 
feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high,  just  twenty 
minutes  before  it  gave  way,  so  as  to  throw 
both  tracks  down  into  the  Jackson  River. 

Had  our  train  come  directly  on  from  the 
tunnels  we  should  have  been  due  at  this  point 
about  the  time  the  wash-out  occurred.  A 
train  stood  on  the  far  side  of  this  break  in  the 
railroad,  some  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
nearest  approach  our  train  could  make  to  it. 
The  passengers  had  to  walk  this  distance 
on  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  earth  which  the 
workmen  had  thrown  up,  or  leveled  off. 
The  sight  of  the  rushing,  roaring  river, 
some  thirty  feet  directly  below  us,  and 
three  hundred  passengers  walking  single 
file  with  cons'derable  anx'ety,  cannot  easily 
be  forgotten,  especially  with  the  setting  of 
those  beautiful  mountains  on  either  side. 

The  soil  in  Virginia  s  qu'te  red  in  this 
sect'on  of  that  State  and  blends  w'th  the 
brown  and  green  of  the  hills  in  a  soft  effect 
that  is  very  pleasing.  Yet  one  is  impressed 
by  the  vast  farms  that  seem  to  be  lacking 
in  fertility  as  well  as  by  the  bareness  of  the 
mountains.  Such  floods  as  we  have  just 
experienced  doubtless  result,  in  measure  at 
least,  from  the  removal  of  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  forests  which  originally  adorned  these 
mountains. 

The  approach  to  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
through  that  district  in  Virginia  in  which  the 
North  and  the  South  met  in  mortal  conflict 
fifty  years  ago.  As  we  passed  Culpepper 
Station  on  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R.,  we  could  but 
think  of  a  Friend,  Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle, 
of  Vermont,  and  a  member  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  who  was  conscripted  in 
Seventh  Month,  1863,  and  was  brought  here 
in  course  of  military  movements.  His 
record,  as  published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  Second  Month,  19 13,  shows  what  it  cost 
to  be  loyal  to  an  enlightened  conscience  in 
those  days,  and  the  fact  that  such  a  diary 
has  appeared  in  such  a  periodical  must  be 
encouraging  to  the  friends  of  peace.  C.  G. 
P.  died  recently  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
was  released,  with  four  others  of  his 
faith,  "by  the  urgent  wish"  of  President 
Lincoln,  after  suffering  many  hardships  and 
just  in  time  to  save  his  life.* 

Delivered  from  floods  and  the  suffering 
which  so  many  have  endured  at  this  time  as 
well  as  in  the  past,  our  hearts  were  filled 
as  we  reached  home,  via  Washington,  D.  C, 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  Third 
Month.  The  experiences  of  the  past  three 
months,  covering  over  6000  miles  of  travel, 
have  been  varied  and  instructive. 

The  deeper  one  can  see  into  the  needs  of 
humanity  the  more  one  is  assured  of  the 
eternal  wisdom  and  patience  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Local  conditions  often  seem  over- 
whelming, but  as  the  mind  reviews  the 
improvements  in  human  conditions  in  the 
world  at  large  and  recalls  the  many  kind- 
nesses so  generously  extended  to  "the 
stranger"  from  honest  hearts,  met  by  the 

*The  article  mentioned  above  is  to  appear  in  full 
in  The  Friend. — Editoh. 


way,  the  soul  gets  a  perspective  which  re 
suits  in  spiritual  momentum.  The  visio 
becomes  more  clear  as  we  see  and  feel  th 
universal  love  and  forbearance  of  Jesus  Chris 
reaching  to  the  very  utmost.  A  qualit 
enters  into  our  hope  and  faith  and  sympath 
which  is  strengthened  by  contact  with  me 
and  women  of  every  land  and  conditio" 
The  greater  the  variety  the  more  one  i 
impressed  with  the  common  privileges  an 
fate  of  mankind  as  well  also  by  the  goo 
that  is  to  be  found  in  men  everywher 
This  was  illustrated  by  the  fellow-travele 
already  mentioned,  who  grew  up  as  a  bo 
under  the  influence  of  Abraham  Lincol 
in  Springfield,  111.,  and  was  personall 
acquainted  with  him.  He  had  been  i 
business  fifty  years  and  had  a  large  experi 
ence  as  an  employer  of  whites  and  blacks 
and  his  testimony  was  strong  to  the  effec 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  good  tha 
evil  in  his  fellow-men. 

Mencius,  the  Chinese  sage,  in  a  discours 
on  the  character  of  man's  nature,  said 
"What  we  see  of  unrighteousness  is  no 
proper  to  the  nature  of  man,  it  is  a  perversio 
of  it  to  improper  ends,"  and  his  belief  wa. 
illustrated  in  a  way  that  seemed  most  im 
pressive  as  we  looked  at  the  mountains  an 
hills  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia — s 
generally  robbed  of  their  trees — "The  tree 
of  the  mountain  side  were  once  beautiful 
but  they  were  cut  down  by  the  axes  of  th 
villagers;   how   could   they   retain  theii 
beauty?  Still,  there  was,  through  the  noup 
ishing  influence  of  rain  and  dew,  a  growth  o 
buds  and  sprouts.    But  these  were  destroye 
by  the  cattle  that  browsed  upon  them 
Hence  their  stripped  appearance,  but  thi 
was  not  the  real  nature  of  the  hill.    So  i 
is  with  what  we  see  in  man.    Shall  it  b 
said  that  any  man  is  without  love  and  right 
eousness?   The  way  he  lets  go  this  principl 
of  goodness  is  like  the  way  the  trees  of  the; 
mountain  were  denuded  of  their  beauty 
But  there  is  some  growth,  day  and  night 
notwithstanding;  for  in  the  calm  air  of  thel 
morning  just  between  night  and  day,  ther 
come  back  to  man's  spirit  desires  after  lov 
and  righteousness,  and  dislikes  of  what  i 
unrighteous  and  unlovely,  but  the  feelin 
is  not  strong,  and  it  is  fettered  and  destroyed 
by  what  he  does  during  the  day.  . 
Therefore  if  (the  soul)  receive  its  proper 
nourishment  there  is  nothing  (good)  that 
will  not  grow." 

Moylan,  Penna.,  iv  1,  '13. 


THE  WINGS  OP  A  DOVE. 

At  sunset,  when  the  rosy  light  was  dying 

Far  down  the  pathway  of  the  west, 
I  saw  a  lonely  dove  in  silence  flying 
To  be  at  rest. 

"Pilgrim  of  air,"  I  cried,  "could  I  but  borrow 
Thy  wandering  wings,  thy  freedom  blest, 
I'd  fly  away  from  every  careful  sorrow, 
And  find  my  rest!" 

But  when  the  dusk  a  filmy  veil  was  weaving, 

Back  came  the  dove  to  seek  her  nest, 
Deep  in  the  forest,  where  her  mate  was  grieving: 
There  was  true  rest. 

Peace,  heart  of  mine!    No  longer  sigh  to  wander; 

Lose  not  thy  life  in  fruitless  quest: 
There  are  no  happy  islands  over  yonder — 
Come  home  and  rest. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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A  SUGGESTION. 

I  cannot  tell  why  there  should  come  to  me, 
A  thought  of  some  one  miles  and  miles  away, 

In  swift  insistence  on  the  memory, 

Unless  there  be  a  need  that  I  should  pray. 

He  goes  his  way,  I  mine,  we  seldom  meet 
To  talk  of  plans  or  changes  day  by  day, 

Of  pain  or  pleasure,  triumph  or  defeat, 
Of  special  reasons  why  'tis  time  to  pray. 

We  are  too  busy  oft  to  spare  a  thought, 
For  days  together  of  some  friends  away, 

Perhaps  God  does  it  for  us  and  we  ought 
To  read  his  Signal  as  a  call  to  pray. 

Perhaps  just  then  my  friend  has  fiercer  fight, 
A  more  appalling  weakness,  a  decay 

Of  courage,  darkness,  loss  of  sense  of  right, 
And  so  in  case  he  needs  my  prayer,  I  pray. 

Please  do  the  same  for  me  if  I  intrude 

Unasked  upon  you  on  some  crowded  day, 

Give  me  a  moment's  prayer  as  interlude; 
Be  very  sure  I  need  it.    Therefore  pray. 

— Author  Unknown. 


Deeper  Life  in  Our  Educational  Institutions.1 


L.  HOLLINGSWORTH  WOOD. 

"Do  you,  who  have  children  or  others 
under  your  care,  endeavor  to  train  them  for 
upright  and  useful  lives,  and  do  you  prayer- 
fully seek  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the 

I  Lord  on  your  efforts  for  their  conversion  and 

I  growth  in  grace?  Do  you  encourage  them  to 
read  and  study  the  Holy  Scriptures?" 

It  is  in  these  words  that  our  Discipline, 
called  uniform,  and  adopted  by  the  Yearly 
Meetings  in  America,  making  up  the  Five 

■Years  Meeting,  seeks  to  bring  before  our 
members  the  responsibility  which  is  laid 
upon  those  to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the 
oversight  and  training  of  beings  whom  Christ 
bade  to  be  perfect.  As  these  words  come 
breaking  the  stillness  of  one  of  our  Friendly 

[  business  gatherings,  it  is  always  with  a 
startling  sense  of  the  need  of  better  and  more 
careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  of 

I  our  schools  and  colleges  on  my  part,  that  I 
consider  their  meaning  as  applied  to  my 
obligations. 

It  is  with  no  sense  of  criticism  or  fault 
finding  that  we  have  gathered  here  to-day, 

I  but  as  honest  questioners  of  ourselves  and 
of  our  work,  intent  only  upon  the  attainment 
of  the  best  possible  results  in  the  work  we 

I  have  in  hand.  Certainly,  there  is  no  harm 
in  considering  for  awhile  the  ideals  which 
we  hold  before  us,  and  perhaps  as  we  discuss 
them  to  some  may  be  made  clear  a  practical 
way  to  take  a  step  nearer  to  our  goal.  I 

f  love  Friends'  institutions  of  all  kinds,  just 
because  they  are  Friends'  institutions  per- 
haps, and  in  particular  I  love  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Friends  with  which 
I  have  been  in  some  way  identified.  For 
me  it  is  easy  to  feel  that  these  schools  and 
colleges  are  needed,  that  the  effort  and  love 
expended  upon  them  have  not  been  wasted. 
Are  there  any  here  who  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  or  New  England 
in  giving  of  their  means  and  of  themselves 
to  their  schools,  or  who  do  not  join  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  struggles  of  our  Friends 
farther  west  to  give  to  their  children  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained? 

*Read  in  Philadelphia  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Friends'  Educational  Association. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  argu- 
ments for  schools  under  the  care  of  Friends 
in  such  a  gathering.  The  need  that  Friends' 
children  should  know  what  was  "useful  in 
creation"  which  was  apparent  to  our  early 
fathers  can  hardly  be  less  insistent  to-day, 
when  with  a  return  to  a  vital  experience  of 
the  meaning  of  a  life  lived  in  the  fullest 
measure  of  an  experience  of  God,  we  are 
impatient  of  our  inability  to  express  in  more 
beautiful  detail  and  in  greater  volume  the 
life  which  we  feel  clamoring  for  expression. 
The  term  "Guarded  Religious  Education," 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  many  times, 
and  under  which,  perhaps  to  some  minds, 
we  have  seemed  to  place  so  much  accent 
on  the  "guarded"  as  to  rob  the  word  "re- 
ligious" of  much  of  its  importance,  is  taking 
on  to-day  a  more  extended  meaning. 

On  a  visit  to  a  Friends'  School  in  one  of 
the  smaller  places  of  Indiana,  I  was  told 
by  the  principal  that  I  would  not  find  in 
any  text-book  used  in  the  School  any  state- 
ment at  variance  with  the  letter  of  the 
Bible,  and  my  question  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  the  faith  of  the  children  who  on 
leaving  the  school  met  with  such  statements 
in  the  life  all  about  them  was  answered  with 
a  wonderful  confidence,  that  they  would 
be  "prepared."  I  have  been  oppressed 
with  a  feeling  of  concern  for  that  school 
and  its  principal,  but  what  is  to  be  done  for 
its  scholars?  Are  they  being  prepared  for 
life?  Is  that  a  guarded  religious  education? 
They  will  go  out,  not  into  a  selected  group 
where  there  will  be  few  who  doubt,  and  none 
who  are  unruly,  but  into  what  Whittier 
calls  "the  roaring  tide  of  life,"  with  all  the 
strivings  and  testings  of  our  restless  age, 
which  will  test  them,  and  by  them  their 
God,  by  rules  and  measures  they  never  could 
learn  to  meet  in  such  a  school.  To  grapple 
with  the  problems  of  to-day,  to  be  able  to 
give  something  to  the  bettering  of  the  whole, 
to  have  strength  to  hold  out  a  helpful, 
inspiring  hand  need  a  training  which  will 
give  a  firm  footing  for  all  the  conditions  to  be 
met.  '  It  must  be  a  full,  rounded  develop- 
ment. 

President  Kelly,  of  Earlham  College,  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  American  Friend,  speak- 
ing for  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Five 
Years  Meeting,  says:  "The  aggregate  of  the 
needs  of  our  educational  institutions  is 
tremendous."  "In  response  to  demand 
they  have  attempted  the  impossible."  He 
continues:  "Friends'  Schools  ought  to  be 
first-class  schools  of  whatever  rank.  They 
should  not  pretend  to  be  something  they  are 
not.  If  there  is  a  real  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  secondary  school  the  Friends  of 
the  community  concerned  must  demonstrate 
that  reason,  and  must  do  so  by  placing  the 
school  upon  a  respectable  basis.  It  is 
better  to  have  a  good  academy  than  a  poor 
college.  It  is  better  to  have  a  junior  college 
than  a  weak  institution  with  higher  pre- 
tentions. The  managers  of  our  educational 
institutions  should  be  guided  by  the  Quaker 
ideals  of  simplicity  and  honesty.  They 
must  not  be  satisfied,  however,  with  any- 
thing less  than  the  highest  possible  grade  of 
efficiency." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  need  many  things  material 
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and  otherwise,  but  one  hardly  needs  to 
remind  Friends  that  the  life  of  a  school 
consisteth  not  in  the  multitude  of  things 
which  it  possesseth.  As  President  Kelly 
also  says:  "Those  who  manage  our  institu- 
tions must  be  consecrated  to  their  tasks 
.  .  .  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God  .  .  . 
and  demonstrate  by  the  students  sent  forth 
into  active  life  .  .  .  the  expansive  pow- 
er of  Quakerism."  We  need  class-rooms 
and  laboratories,  libraries,  gymnasia,  athletic 
fields,  and  perhaps  dormitories  and  din- 
ing halls,  but  we  must  have  young,  de- 
termined, vital  men  and  women  with 
"strength  to  comfort  man's  distress,"  who 
will  be  responsive  to  the  influence  of  the 
nobleness  of  the  whole  creation. 

In  Friends'  institutions  surely  we  ought 
to  carry  out  our  great  theory  of  the  Divine 
life  in  every  one,  to  its  most  logical  result, 
and  never  doubt  that  the  young  life  will 
respond  to  the  high  standards  of  our  con- 
ception of  the  "  Inner  Light."  Friends 
have  been  pioneers  in  every  kind  of  sane 
treatment  of  undeveloped  people,  and  have 
been  daring  experimenters  in  whose  track 
others  have  followed,  and  our  ideals  on 
education  should  occupy  no  less  advanced 
ground.  The  standards  of  athletic  fairness 
and  achievement  ought  not  to  require 
argument.  We  want  the  best,  and  that 
unsullied  by  any  unworthy  compromises. 
Willingness  to  deny  themselves  much  that 
is  harmless,  and  all  that  is  harmful  in  the 
pursuit  of  athletic  ability,  are  only  incidents 
in  the  development  of  the  athletic  character, 
which  commands  not  only  the  admiration 
of  our  rivals,  but  what  should  be  and  rightly 
is  more  difficult,  our  own  self-respect. 

Intellectual  honesty  would  seem  to  be 
the  necessary  result  of  our  Friendly  theory 
of  the  intimate  nature  of  God  and  the  Divine 
attributes  of  truth.  Men  and  women  who 
have  been  able  to  limit  themselves  from 
much  that  makes  up  the  drags  and  baggage 
trains  of  the  world's  army  of  advance,  ought 
to  be  able  to  devote  to  clear  thinking  and 
honest  investigation  a  great  deal  of  energy 
which  others  waste. 

But  it  is  not  the  physical  or  intellectual 
equipment  that  Friends  have  been  most 
concerned  about,  although  we  hear  a  great 
deal  on  these  subjects.  It  is  something 
more  subtle,  more  difficult  to  define  or 
achieve,  more  elusive,  evasive,  yet  more 
powerful  and  far-reaching  than  any  physical 
or  intellectual  activity  which  wili  make  or 
mar  the  contribution  of  our  quota  to  the 
helpful  forces  of  the  world.  It  is  the  in- 
describable spiritual  influence  which  at- 
taches to  certain  people  and  seems  also  to 
attach  to  certain  places,  and  which  produces 
greatness  of  heart,  breadth  of  vision,  stead- 
fastness of  purpose,  tenderness  of  sympathy 
and,  in  a  word,  character.  It  forever  places 
those  who  are  under  the  spell  of  its  influence 
in  that  great  group  who  believe  they  owe 
the  world  a  life  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  think  the  world  owes  them  a  living. 

Will  it  not  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
foundation  of  sacrifice  as  a  background 
before  which  all  our  work  shall  be  outlined 
in  letters  of  fire  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
tested  by  a  like  experience?  "  Entbehren 
solst  du,  solst  entbehren!"  says  Goethe,  and 
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do  we  not  hear  also — "  Let  him  deny  himself 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me." 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  this  story.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  a  large  family.  His 
father  was  dead,  and  his  mother  in  poverty 
had  educated  the  older  brothers,  and  he  had 
seen  her  pinch  and  save  and  sacrifice  every 
one  of  the  comforts  and  little  luxuries  of 
life,  and  as  he  watched  had  realized  how  she 
had  denied  herself  everything  but  love,  and 
now  in  her  old  age  when  it  was  no  longer 
easy  to  look  cheerful  in  the  face  of  want  she 
was  willing  to  deny  herself  the  love  of  his 
companionship  also,  and  it  was  to  his 
education  that  she  devoted  herself  that  he 
too  should  have  a  training  to  enable  him  to 
pay  in  a  glorious  measure  the  debt  of  a  life 
to  the  oft-cheated  world.  As  he  described 
to  me  his  last  glimpse  of  that  heroic  figure 
of  motherhood  standing  in  her  simple  door- 
way, gray  and  worn  with  self-denial,  but 
radiant  in  his  vision  and  in  ours  with  im- 
mortal love,  it  seemed  that  her  mantle  had 
fallen  upon  his  shoulders,  and  1  felt  then  as 
I  feel  now  that  it  is  in  some  manifestation 
of  that  spirit  that  he  will  do  his  work,  and 
more  than  that,  I  felt  that  without  such  a 
spirit  we  cannot  do  our  part  to  deepen  the 
lives  of  our  young  Friends  and  old. 

A  manager  of  a  Friends'  school  once  told 
me  that  in  looking  for  their  teachers  they 
tried  to  get  first  of  all  people  of  the  most 
splendid  character,  and  then  as  he  expressed 
it  "turned  them  loose  on  the  children." 
In  talking  to  the  principal  of  a  girls'  school 
of  high  reputation,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
her  say,  that  the  girls  came  to  her  asking 
her  to  tell  the  new  girls  the  "big  things," 
agreeing  that  they  would  take  care  of  the 
small  ones,  and  when  asked  what  they  meant 
by  the  big  things,  their  answers  were,  in 
different  forms,  "thou  shalt  not  tell  a  lie." 

One  would  have  thought  honesty  a  thing 
the  student  body  should  explain  in  an  in- 
timate and  powerful  way  not  permitted  or 
possible  for  the  faculty,  but  it  is  encouraging 
to  think  that  the  formation  of  this  spirit 
is  a  co-operative  enterprise.  Those  girls 
wanted  it  shown  to  the  new  girls  that  the 
"head  was  one  of  them  in  their  school 
standard  building."  Have  any  of  our 
educational  institutions  been  guilty  of 
warping  the  fearless  idealism  of  youth? 
Must  we  not  be  willing  to  take  chances  to 
produce  our  result?  Without  the  possibility 
of  mistake  the  stamina  to  choose  the  right, 
to  struggle  for  the  highest  will  hardly  be 
developed.  Do  we  really  believe  in  our 
Young  People?  Are  we  examples  of  the 
faith  we  want  them  to  have?  A  mother 
told  me  of  her  boy's  account  of  their  school- 
boy treatment  of  the  son  of  a  rich  broker, 
who  was  aiming  at  popularity  in  the  school 
by  "spreads,"  which  included  peaches  in 
January.  "  You  will  have  to  stop  that  kind 
of  thing  if  you  want  to  be  our  friend,"  said 
her  son,  who  was  a  leading  spirit  of  the 
school.  She  was  a  happy  mother  who  told 
me  that.  How  shall  we  harness  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  mothers  to  the  load 
of  those  who  had  or  have  not?  None  of  us 
want  a  set  of  prigs,  but  we  do  want  an  en- 
thusiasm for  big  characters  without  talk 
about  it. 

It  is  not  a  cap  that  can  be  adjusted  to  a 


child's  head  by  the  faculty,  but  it  is  a  seed 
which  God  has  planted  in  his  or  her  heart, 
and  we  expect  all  the  best  knowledge  gained 
from  imagination,  observation  and  experi- 
ment to  bring  this  seed  to  flower  and  fruit 

We  want  teachers  who  will  impart  in- 
formation on  their  particular  subjects,  and 
make  it  attractive,  but  more  than  this, 
who  can  fasten  their  children's  hands  in 
the  hand  of  the  most  alluring  personality 
the  world  has  ever  known,  Jesus  Christ. 

As  our  physical  and  intellectual  equipment 
must  be  always  improving  or  fall  back, 
so  must  our  spiritual  life  be  in  the  ascendant. 
Into  the  teaching  spirit  must  be  infused  the 
zeal  of  the  missionary  and  the  humility 
of  the  co-operator.  If  we  introduce  voca 
tional  guidance  with  all  its  necessary  study 
of  the  individual  can  we  limit  such  work  to 
any  field  of  endeavor?  Do  we  study  the 
possible  effect  of  luxurious  quarters  on  the 
ideals  of  a  youth  who  is  being  subjected  to 
the  magnetic  influence  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  solution  of  social  problems?  Is  the 
call  to  great  and  perilous  service  in  the 
cause  of  truth  made  clear  as  we  condemn  the 
war  spirit?  Do  we  ask  our  children  to 
volunteer  in  some  social  service  task  of 
consuming  danger  and  difficulty? 

Surely  this  educational  work  is  a  mighty 
undertaking,  and  to  it  we  must  bring  the 
best  that  we  have  to  offer,  and  that  tested 
in  all  humility  by  all  that  we  can  learn  from 
others.  In  the  sense  of  our  noble  Friendly 
theory  have  Friends  always  avoided  the 
besetting  sin  of  complacency?  In  the 
assurance  of  descent  from  a  religious  genius 
like  George  Fox  have  we  always  avoided 
the  prayer  of  gratitude  for  not  being  as 
other  men  are? 

To  deepen  life  we  must  know  it.  The 
religious  life  in  Hampton  and  at  Wisconsin 
State  University,  at  the  Springfield  Training 
School,  and  at  Woodbrooke,  are  all  part  of 
our  opportunity  for  suggestive  experiment. 
The  spirit  of  Hampton  is  not  all  inherited 
from  General  Armstrong;  it  grows  with 
every  devoted  soul,  whether  the  body  it 
inhabits  be  white  or  black,  who  gives  him- 
self to  that  institution.  The  place  is  full 
of  inspiration;  have  we  all  been  to  see  it? 
The  spirit  of  the  West  with  its  democracy 
is  in  their  State  Institutions  of  learning,  and 
if  we  of  the  Eastern  slope  realize  our  op- 
portunities we  will  study  to  put  our  young 
people  in  touch  with  the  religious  motive  of 
this  democracy,  though  it  may  seem  to  us 
a  harsh  voice  for  God  to  use. 

These  problems  are  those  of  every  day  to 
our  devoted  educators,  and  they  are  com- 
plicated in  a  hundred  ways  of  which  we 
who  are  amateurs  know  nothing,  systems 
of  proctors,  of  faculty  advisors,  of  tutors, 
of  committees  of  special  inquiry  and  over- 
sight, of  various  degrees  of  student  self- 
government,  and  other  means  to  turn  the 
young  eyes  to  the  light  they  have  considered, 
but  what  concerns  us  is  our  contribution  to 
their  solution.  An  appeal  sent  out  from  a 
colored  school  ended  with  this  significant 
sentence:  "Consider  this  thought:  If  be- 
cause I  do  not  contribute  to  this  work  it 
shall  fail  what  is  my  responsibility?"  The 
deeper  life  of  our  educational  institutions 
has  a  right  to  demand  of  us  just  that  thought. 


The  words  of  the  Discipline  which  I  quoted! 
make  that  demand.  The  development  of! 
the  deeper  life  in  our  schools  and  colleges! 
demands  self-sacrifice  from  our  teachers! 
and  it  is  paid.  It  demands  self-sacrifice I 
and  a  willingness  to  pay  not  less  but  more,! 
even  perhaps  the  bright  jewel  of  culture! 
itself,  for  the  priceless  gift  of  an  education! 
for  a  helpful  life  from  our  scholars. 

From  the  parents,  self-sacrifice  and  a 
giving  not  only  of  money  but  of  self,  and 
not  only  of  themselves  but  of  their  children 
for  the  tasks  of  helping  those  children  who 
have  no  parents  to  give  for  them.  And 
what  demand  is  there  upon  us  who  are  in 
none  of  these  classes?  Can  we  plead 
bankruptcy  in  this  great  enterprise?  Will 
the  relentless  clairvoyance  of  the  mind  of 
youth  fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  any  show 
of  indifference  on  our  part?  Can  we  ex- 
pect his  or  her  deep  devotion  without  our 
companionship  and  sympathy? 

Deeper  life  in  our  educational  institutions 
means  deeper  life  for  us.  Into  them  we 
must  pour  ourselves  and  those  great  solvents 
of  life's  many  problems,  faith,  hope  and  love, 
that  with  the  supreme  vision  of  the  love  of 
God  each  one  of  us  must  say,  "for  their 
sakes  therefore  1  sanctify  myself." 


TELL  SOMEBODY. 

Let  me  tell  you  something,  comrade, 

That  I've  learned  along  the  way; 
If  the  blessings  that  life  brings  you 

With  each  swiftly  passing  day 
Seem  as  hardly  worth  the  counting, 

Since  so  small  are  they — so  few — 
You  can  double  them  by  sharing 

With  the  comrade  next  to  you- 

Have  you  heard  a  kind  word  spoken 

To  another  in  his  need? 
Tell  your  neighbor  all  about  it, 

And  the  little,  simple  deed 
Will  make  warm  your  heart  in  telling, 

And  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear 
Will  be  gladdened  by  the  knowledge, 

And  their  lives  will  share  its  cheer. 

0,  the  little  wayside  blessings 

That  we  squander  every  day! 
If  we  shared  them  with  each  other 

They  would  glorify  the  way. 
They  would  grow,  as  'neath  the  sunshine 

Flowers  in  summer  days  unfold, 
Till  each  one  of  them  had  blossomed 

Into  blessings  manifold. 
-Eben  E.  Rexford,  in  the  Presbyterian. 


vas 


Sometimes  the  patriarch  Isaac  is  spoken 
of  in  a  slighting  manner,  as  if  he  did  not 
amount  to  much.  Critics  of  his  character 
say  that  he  does  not  stand  for  anything 
positive;  there  is  no  chance  to  say  much 
about  his  life.  But  is  it  of  little  consequence 
that  he  was  a  man  of  peace?  He  was  pro- 
voked many  times,  but  he  would  not  break 
out  with  abusive  language  or  revengeful 
deeds.  This  was  remarkable  in  an  age 
when  the  exertion  of  brute  force  in  time  of 
disagreement  was  a  matter  of  course.  He 
felt  that  it  was  beneath  him  as  a  child  of 
God  to  stir  up  strife.  The  theft  of  a  well 
in  that  dry  land,  where  much  water  was 
needed  for  his  flocks,  was  a  serious  matter, 
but  he  felt  it  was  better  to  dig  a  new  well 
than  to  belie  his  character  as  a  man  of 
God.  Let  us  learn  from  Isaac.  The  thought 
of  him  will  help  us  in  our  life  at  home  and 
in  our  life  abroad. — Selected. 


,d 
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Fifth  Month  1,  1913. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  B  oer's  Dog. — A  True  Story  oj  a 
ffrl  on-combatant,  told  to  the  Young  People. — 
EUac  stood  in  front  of  a  crackling  fire  of  pine- 
logs  in  the  Swiss  Chalet  with  his  hand 
resting  on  the  head  of  a  noble  St.  Bernard, 
'listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  other 
guests.  There  was  only  one  other  child 
in  the  party,  and  she,  with  her  mother, 
came  from  South  Africa. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  two  visitors 
Prom  South  Africa,  and  because  the  tall 
dark  lady  had  seen  so  much  of  it,  that  the 
talk  had  turned  upon  the  Boer  War.  Out- 
side, as  it  often  happens  among  the  snow 
mountains,  the  rain  was  torrential,  so  that 
the  three  playmates,  Mac  and  the  little  girl 
and  the  big  St.  Bernard,  were  glad  for  once 
Ro  be  inside  and  watch  the  pictures  in  the 
fire.  As  the  young  men  of  the  party  talked 
about  the  war,  Mac  could  see  in  the  heart 
of  the  glowing  logs  regiments  of  soldiers 
marching  by,  looking  so  gay  and  brave,  as 
he  had  often  seen  them  marching  in  reality 
at  home.  To  his  excited  imagination  it 
seemed  as  though  he  could  hear  the  long 
roll  of  the  drums  and  the  rhythmical  sound 
Jbf  the  horses'  feet  as  they  moved  to  the 
inspiriting  music  of  the  fifes.  "Ah!"  he 
gave  a  long  sigh  as  he  thought  what  a  fine 
thing  it  was  to  be  ready  to  die  for  one's 
country. 

"  1  used  to  feel  that  way  about  war  my- 
self until  " 

It  was  the  talljady  from  South  Africa  who 
pvas  speaking,  and  she  paused  as  her  voice 
trembled  a  little. 

"Yes?"  prompted  one  of  the  young  men, 
"until  ?" 

"  Until  I  saw  for  myself  what  war  meant. 
I  will  tell  you.  We  were  driving  across 
country  one  day  when  we  came  across  the 
smoking  ruins  of  a  burnt-out  farm.  We 
got  down  and  looked  about — perhaps  there 
would  be  something  left — something  we 
could  restore.  But  no,  there  was  nothing. 
Only  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  where  a 
happy,  prosperous  homestead  stood  before. 
But  there  was  just  one  living  thing  which 
had  fled  before  the  noise  of  the  firing  and 
escaped.  As  we  turned  to  go  away,  a 
famished  dog  came  furtively  out  and  threw 
up  his  head  and  howled.  It  was  just  that 
howl  that  brought  home  to  me  the  real 
meaning  of  war.  In  it  seemed  gathered 
all  the  misery  and  woe  of  the  helpless  things 
who  do  not  understand  and  have  no  part 
In  making  war.  We  could  not  bring  his 
people  back,  but  we  took  the  old  dog  home 
to  live  with  us." 

"He  didn't  owe  you  a  grudge  for  being 
English,  then?"  asked  one  of  the  young  men 
flippantly. 

"You  don't  know  dogs!"  struck  in  the 
little  girl  indignantly,  "why  he  saved  my 
life!" 

"That  is  true,"  smiled  her  mother;  "if 
we  had  not  taken  the  old  Boer  dog  home 
with  us,  I  doubt  if  Lucy  would  have  been 
,in  Switzerland  with  us  to-day.  She  was  a 
,tiny  child  then,  and  the  dog  attached  him- 
self to  her — we  always  think  there  must 
have  been  a  child  in  that  other  home — and 
one  day  he  accompanied  nurse  and  Lucy 


for  a  walk.  Nurse  stopped  to  speak  to 
someone,  and  Lucy  seized  the  opportunity 
to  toddle  away.  The  dog  barked  frantically, 
and  nurse  looked  around  to  see  the  baby  on 
the  level  crossing  with  a  train  in  sight.  She 
screamed  and  ran,  but  fell  before  she  reached 
the  child.  Then  the  train  thundered  by. 
Of  course,  she  was  sure  the  baby  was  killed  - 
but  when  she  looked  up,  there  was  the  baby 
safe,  and  the  old  dog  wagging  his  tail  with 
pleasure  because  he  had  been  able  to  drag 
her  off  the  metals." 

"Bravo!  the  old  Boer  dog!"  cried  one  of 
the  listeners. 

"  Bravo!"  Mac  tried  to  echo,  but  the  word 
somehow  stuck  in  his  throat,  so  he  walked 
away  with  Bruno  to  one  of  the  windows, 
to  see  if  the  rain  had  stopped.  He  allowed 
two  tears  to  fall  unheeded  on  the  dog's 
head.  Presently  he  whispered:  "Bruno,  it 
seems  to  be  a  finer  thing,  and  quite  as  brave, 
to  save  life  as  to  take  it,  does  it  not?" 

And  the  St.  Bernard  lifted  his  beautiful 
brown  eyes  and  waved  a  large  tail  in  quick 
assent. — M.  H.  T.,  in  The  London  Friend. 


The  Maker  of  a  Happy  Home. — Rosa- 
lie's sunny  face  was  clouded  for  once. 
"  There's  no  use  expecting  me  to  be  anything, 
Aunt  Mollie,"  she  declared  dismally.  "  I 
can't  go  to  school  more  than  half  the  time, 
since  mother  isn't  well,  and  I'm  not  bright 
and  smart  like  the  other  girls  anyway. 
They  can  all  paint  or  embroider  or  play  the 
piano,  but  I've  never  had  a  chance  to  learn 
anything  but  to  keep  house." 

"  But  you  do  that  beautifully,  dear," 
comforted  Aunt  Mollie.  "  You  are  making  a 
happy  home  for  father  and  mother  and 
the  boys.  You  make  me  think  of  a  story 
I  read  yesterday. 

"A  passer-by  said  to  a  workman,  'You 
are  building  a  good  wall  there.  Some  of 
your  materials  look  rather  poor  too,'  glanc- 
ing at  a  pile  of  rough  stones. 

'"cl  ain't  pickin'  my  material,'  the  man 
answered  simply.  'What  I'm  here  for  is  to 
build  as  good  a  wall  as  I  can  with  the  stuff 
that's  brought  to  me.' 

"That  is  what  you  are  doing,  Rosalie;  and 
I  am  sure  the  Master  who  brings  you  the 
material  is  pleased  with  your  building." 

The  sunshine  was  back  in  Rosalie's  face. 

"Thank  you,  auntie,"  she  said  happily. 
"Now  I'll  go  to  the  kitchen  and  build  my 
dinner  for  the  boys." — Selected. 


The  Divining  Rod. — The  United  States 
Geological  Survey  states  in  Water-Supply 
Paper  255,  entitled  "Underground  Waters 
for  Farm  Use,"  that  no  appliance,  either 
mechanical  or  electric,  has  yet  been  devised 
that  will  detect  water  in  places  where  plain 
common  sense  and  close  observation  will 
not  show  its  presence  just  as  well.  Numer- 
ous mechanical  devices  have  been  proposed 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  underground 
water,  ranging  in  complexity  from  the 
simple  forked  branch  of  witch  hazel,  peach, 
or  other  tree  to  more  or  less  elaborate 
mechanical  or  electric  contrivances.  Many 
of  the  operators  of  these  devices,  especially 
those  who  use  the  home-cut  forked  branch, 
are  entirely  honest  in  the  belief  that  the 
working  of  the  rod  is  influenced  by  agencies 


— usually  regarded  as  electric  currents 
following  underground  streams  of  water — 
that  are  entirely  independent  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  many  people  have  implicit 
faith  in  their  own  and  others'  ability  to 
locate  underground  water  in  this  way. 
In  experiments  with  a  rod  made  from  a 
forked  branch  it  seemed  to  turn  downward  § 
at  certain  points  independent  of  the  oper- 
ator's will,  but  more  complete  tests  showed 
that  this  downturning  resulted  from  slight 
and,  until  watched  for,  unconscious  muscu- 
lar action,  the  effects  of  which  were  com- 
municated through  the  arms  and  wrists 
to  the  rod.  No  movement  of  the  rod  from 
causes  outside  of  the  body  could  be  detected, 
and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  view 
held  by  other  men  of  science  is  correct — 
that  the  operation  of  the  "divining  rod" 
is  generally  due  to  unconscious  movements 
of  the  body  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand. 
The  experiments  made  show  that  these 
movements  occur  most  frequently  at  places 
where  the  operator's  experience  has  led 
him  to  believe  that  water  may  be  found. 

The  uselessness  of  the  divining  rod  is 
indicated  by  the  facts  that  it  may  be  worked 
at  will  by  the  operator,  that  he  fails  to 
detect  strong  water  currents  in  tunnels 
and  other  channels  that  afford  no  surface 
indications  of  water,  and  that  his  locations 
in  limestone  regions  where  water  flows  in 
well-defined  channels  are  no  more  successful 
than  those  dependent  on  mere  guess.  In 
fact,  its  operators  are  successful  only  in 
regions  in  which  ground  water  occurs  in 
a  definite  sheet  of  porous  material  or  in  more 
or  less  clayey  deposits,  such  as  pebbly  clay 
or  till.  In  such  regions  few  failures  can  oc- 
cur, for  wells  can  get  water  almost  anywhere. 

The  only  advantage  of  employing  a  "wa- 
ter witch,"  as  the  operator  of  the  divining 
rod  is  sometimes  called,  is  that  crudely 
skilled  services  are  thus  occasionally  ob- 
tained, for  the  men  so  employed,  if  endowed 
with  any  natural  aptitude,  become  through 
their  experience  in  locating  wells  shrewd,  if 
sometimes  unconscious  observers  of  the  oc- 
currence and  movements  of  ground  water. 

A  copy  of  the  report  may  be  obtained  free 
on  application  to  the  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Temptations  will  come,  but  if  they  be 
not  made  welcome  by  you,  ye  have  the  best 
of  it,  be  jealous  over  yourself,  and  your 
own  heart,  and  keep  touches  with  God ; 
let  Him  not  have  a  faint  and  feeble  soldier 
of  you.  ...  He  and  his  cross  are  two 
good  guests,  and  worthy  the  lodging. — 
Rutherford. 


Friendly  News. 

Philadelphia  Ykahly  Meeting,  in  the  meetings 
both  for  men  and  for  women,  fully  maintained  the 
record  of  recent  years  in  the  matter  of  the  attendance 
at  the  recent  sittings  of  that  body.  The  report  of 
the  Men's  Meeting,  which  appears  on  the  editorial 
page  of  this  issue  of  The  Fkiend,  indicates  the 
variety  of  matters  claiming  attention,  and  I  lie 
sustained  interest  evidenced  in  their  consideration. 

James  Tan  t:  ye.  the  eldest  of  the  brothers  who 
founded  the  world-renowned  engineering  firm  of 
Tangycs  Limited,  died  on  the  fourth  of  last  month 
at  LUogan,  near  Redruth,  Cornwall,  England,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Friend  {London),  in  an  interesting  and  ap- 
preciative review  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
inventive  genius,  has  this  to  say  regarding  his  latter 
years,  after  having  retired  from  active  business: 

"For  James,  retirement  did  not  mean  rest.  He 
took  up  new  interests  and  pursuits,  with  all  the  old 
eagerness  of  his  youth.  He  built  a  model  workshop, 
and  equipped  it  with  tools  and  appliances  of  the 
most  complete  character,  driven  by  one  of  his  own 
little  steam  engines.  Sketches,  drawings  and  an 
accumulation  of  beautifully-executed  casting  pat- 
terns, attested  the  activity  of  the  deft  hands  and 
busy  brain  of  the  master.  And  just  as  in  bis  boy 
days,  he  was  a  providence  to  the  old  women  who 
came  to  him  with  their  vacillating  clocks  or  broken 
tea-kettles,  he  probably  devoted  most  of  the  work 
done  in  his  little  workshop  to  the  helping  of  a  vast 
circle  of  folk  in  the  surrounding  country:  repairing, 
renewing,  altering  and  improving,  for  no  return 
save  the  love  of  his  fellows,  and  his  passion  for 
doing." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
of  the  24th  says:  "Coal  mine  accidents  took  a 
death  toll  last  year  of  2360  men,  according  to  a 
statement  made  public  to-day  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines.  The  statement  adds,  however, 
that  these  figures  represent  a  death  rate  of  only 
3.15  in  every  thousand  men  employed,  the  smallest 
rate  of  mortality  since  1899.  The  number  of  tons 
of  coal  mined  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lives 
sacrificed  was  the  greatest  on  record.  There  are 
at  present,  according  to  the  statement,  a  total  of 
750,000  men  employed  in  the  industry.  Figures 
are  given  to  show  that,  although  70,000  more  miners 
were  employed  in  1912  than  in  1907,  there  were 
837  fewer  fatalities  last  year." 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  data  on  the  cost  of  milk  production  ob- 
tained at  New  Jersey  experiment  stations  in  ex- 
periments with  31  head  of  milch  cows,  mostly  grade 
Holsteins,  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires,  fed 
both  home-grown  and  purchased  feeds.  Based  on 
actual  cost  of  growing  and  harvesting  products 
consumed  and  of  labor,  the  total  cost  for  feed, 
labor,  etc.,  for  the  year  was  $165.95  per  cow;  based 
on  market  valuation  of  feed  consumed,  $191.82. 
The  yield  of  31  cows  averaging  8661  pounds  of  3.96 
per  cent,  milk  will  be  in  the  first  case  4.16  cents,  in 
the  second  case  4.8  cents. 

The  motor  boat  Detroit  has  lately  crossed  the 
ocean  in  21  days  and  16  hours  after  leaving  New 
York  City.  It  was  propelled  by  a  gasoline  engine. 
It  is  35  feet  in  length.  It  is  stated  that  this  was 
the  longest  continuous  trip  ever  made  by  a  motor- 
boat,  and  until  then  regarded  as  an  impossibility, 
if  for  nothing  else  than  the  inability  to  carry  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fuel. 

A  recent  writer  on  cigarette  smoking  says:  "The 
injurious  effects  of  smoking  upon  the  boy's  mental 
activities  are  very  marked.  Of  the  many  hundreds 
of  tabulated  cases  in  my  possession,  several  of  the 
very  youthful  ones  have  been  reduced  almost  to 
the  condition  of  imbeciles.  Out  of  2,336  who  were 
attending  public  school,  only  six  were  reported 
'bright  students.'" 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  22nd  says: 
"The  Jones  bill,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  aigrettes 
and  the  shipment  of  such  feathers  into  or  out  of 
the  State  after  Seventh  Month  1,  1914,  was  ap- 
proved by  Governor  Tener  to-day.  The  blue  jay, 
English  sparrow,  starling,  kingfisher,  buzzard, 
various  hawks,  certain  owls  and  the  crow  are  not 
to  be  protected  by  the  law,  and  any  person  who 
finds  the  blue,  night  or  green  heron  destroying  fish 
in  public  or  private  plants  shall  have  the  right  to 
kill  the  birds." 

On  the  22nd  the  woman  suffrage  resolution  passed 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate  by  a  vote  of  26  to  22.  The 
resolution  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  131  to  70. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  must  pass 
two  sessions  of  the  Legislature  before  the  proposed 
amendment  can  be  voted  upon  by.  the  people. 

Recent  despatches  from  Finleyvillc,  Pa.,  say: 
"One  hundred  and  fifteen  men  lost  their  lives  in 
an  explosion  which  occurred  in  the  Cincinnati  mine 
of  the  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  near  here,  shortly  after  noon  of 
the  23rd.  The  cause  of  the  explosion  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  but  it  is  believed  that  either  gas 
or  fire  damp  was  the  cause.". 

In  a  verbal  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Boyle,  in 


the  Camden  Court  of  Common  Pleas  lately,  the 
Court  holds  that  New  Jersey  employers  are  liable 
for  accidents  occurring  to  their  employees  while  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  another  State. 

The  recent  floods  in  the  middle  West  have  caused 
damage  to  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  other  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  which  are  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  $3,610,000. 

It  is  stated  that  operators  at  the  wireless  telegraph 
stations  are  struggling  to  determine  the  exact  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  transmit  it,  so 
that  every  station  may  know  exactly  the  hour, 
minute  and  even  down  to  the  second  when  any 
event  occurs.  At  present  the  Arlington  station 
near  Washington,  and  the  Eiffel  Tower  are  the 
most  powerful  stations  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  by  wireless.  The  Eiffel  Tower  has  be- 
come of  commercial  value  and  is  used  constantly 
for  distances  less  than  1000  miles.  There  is  great 
accuracy  in  its  work  within  a  few  hundred  miles. 
The  Arlington  tower  is  becoming  perfected  and  in 
the  near  future  will  transmit  messages  at  least  2000 
miles  with  comparative  certainty. 

A  despatch  from  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  of  the  21st  says: 
"The  first  serious  break  in  the  main  dikes  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  occurred  to-day  when  the 
Woodlawn  levee,  just  north  of  Mayersville,  Miss., 
went  out.  Parts  of  four  Mississippi  counties  will 
be  flooded,  and  the  property  damage  which  will 
result  is  estimated  at  more  than  $1,000,000.  Be- 
tween 11,000  and  12,000  persons  will  be  made 
homeless.  It  was  stated  on  the  28th  ult.  that  a 
break  in  the  Mississippi  River  levee  at  Lansas,  La. 
inundated  900  square  miles  of  land  and  drove  20,- 
000  persons  from  their  homes." 

The  American  Museum  of  Safety,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  is  conducting  a  campaign 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  especially  the  children, 
how  to  avoid  accidents  not  only  in  the  street  but  at 
home  and  everywhere  else.  The  first  annual 
"safety  day"  has  just  been  observed  in  some  cities, 
lectures  being  given  in  the  schools  to  get  the  pupils 
to  be  more  careful.  These  efforts  are  being  made  to 
locate  responsibility  for  accidents  and  to  diminish 
the  risks  of  modern  life. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  that  in  England,  following 
the  example  of  France,  Germany  and  Russia, 
subsidies  are  being  arranged  to  aid  planters  who  are 
willing  to  engage  in  the  beet  sugar  industry.  Over 
300  farmers  in  the  south  of  England  did  so  last  year. 
The  beets  raised  contained  a  higher  percentage  of 
sugar  than  those  of  continental  Europe.  The 
English  papers  are  now  predicting  that  before  many 
years  England  will  be  raising  her  own  sugar  right 
at  home. 

Artificial  milk,  made  mostly  from  the  soy  bean, 
is  now  being  produced  on  quite  a  large  scale  in 
several  European  countries.  The  soy  milk  has  a 
pleasant  taste,  though  it  is  not  strictly  like  cows' 
milk.  It  digests  easily  and  like  cows'  milk  it  is 
a  complete  food  in  itself.  By  a  process  invented  by 
Dr.  Partos,  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  it  takes  only 
two  hours  to  make  milk  from  the  beans.  This  milk 
partakes  so  much  of  the  character  of  real  milk  that 
the  cream  will  rise  on  it  when  it  stands,  the  same  as 
on  animal  milk.  Chemists  are  hard  at  work  trying 
to  perfect  processes  still  further  so  that  the  vegetable 
milk  may  take  a  large  place  in  the  world's  dietary. 

The  steamship  Aquatania  of  the  Cunard  line  has 
lately  been  launched  at  Glasgow.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  steamship  ever  built  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  double-shelled  and  carries  boats  sufficient  to 
accommodate  4250  persons,  the  entire  complement  of 
passengers  and  crew,  and  is  a  vessel  of  about  47,- 
000  tons  gross. 

A  despatch  of  the  21st  from  Brussels  says:  "While 
upward  of  500,000  men  are  on  strike  throughout  the 
country,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Socialists, 
both  sides  seem  to  be  in  anticipation  of  a  compromise 
on  the  suffrage  question.  It  is  said  that  at  the  last 
election  there  were  993,070  citizens  who  had  but  one 
vote,  395,866  who  had  two  votes,  and  309,683  who 
had  three  votes,  on  the  specified  grounds  of  patern- 
ity, property  and  education.  The  government  has 
in  view  a  change  in  the  laws  on  this  subject  in 
order  to  abolish  the  system  of  plural  voting." 

A  despatch  from  Florae  in  France  of  the  22nd, 
says:  "The  crest  of  Mount  Rochefort,  which  domi- 
nates this  town,  fell  off  to-day.  An  enormous  mass 
of  rock  rolled  for  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the  valley, 
destroying  fields,  gardens  and  orchards.  Its  passage 
was  marked  by  a  grinding  noise.  It  stopped  at  the 
outskirts  of  a  village." 


NOTICES. 

A  Friends'  Select  School  boy  of  fourteen  yearsl 
a  member,  desires  work  on  farm  during  summeil 
vacation.    Address  C.  S.  E., 

Care  The  Friend.  I 


Meeting  at  Llanerch. — Under  authority  of  M 
committee  appointed  by  Concord  Quarterly  Meet-B 
ing,  a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will  be  held  in  I 
Paiste  Hall,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  on  First-day  afternoonJl 
Fifth  Month  4th,  at  3  o'clock.  All  interested  arel 
invited. 


By  authority  of  and  under  the  care  of  a  Committee! 
appointed  by  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly! 
Meeting,  a  public  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will! 
be  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Green-I 
wich,  N.  J.,  on  First-day  afternoon  the  twenty-fifth! 
day  of  Fifth  Month,  1913,  at  3.30  p.  m.  The  public! 
in  the  vicinity  of  Greenwich  and  Friends  generally! 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


Two  Friends'  Select  School  boys  desire  situations 
with  Friends  during  vacation.    Country  preferred. 

Address  A.  C.  B., 

Care  of  The  Friend. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia— Fourth  Month  26,  1913.— The 
following  books  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Library : — 

Benson— Thy  Rod  and  Thy  Staff. 

Copley — Impeachment  of  President  Israels. 

Holmes — School  Organization  and  the  Individual  I 
Child. 

Horner — American  Flag. 
Lindsay — Panama  and  the  Canal  To-day. 
Meriwether — Seeing  Europe  by  Automobile. 
Thwing— The  Family. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Meetings  Next  Week  (Fifth  Month  5th  to  10th) : 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  Fourth  and  Arch 

Streets,  Third-day,  Fifth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Abington,  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Germantown, 

Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: — 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day, 

Fifth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chesterfield,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Fifth 

Month  6th,  at  10  A.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Fifth  Month  6th,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth 

Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Fifth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Fifth  Month  7th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth  Month  7th, 

at  7.30  p.  m. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  8th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth 

Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  8th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  8th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month 

8th,  at  10  a.  M. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth 

Month  8th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Seventh-day, 

Fifth  Month  10th,  at  10  a.  m. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Elma  Hayes, 
in  Salem,  Columbianna  Co.,  Ohio,  on  Fourth 
Month  8,  1913,  Mary  J.  Koll,  widow  of  Daniel 
Koll,  aged  one  hundred  and  three  years,  three 
months  and  twenty-eight  days.  She  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  was  concerned  to  uphold  them  through  her  long 
life.  As  the  end  drew  near  she  at  different  times, 
remarked  that  she  saw  nothing  in  her  way,  and 
desired  an  early  release,  but  wished  to  await  the 
Master's  time. 
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For  "The  Friend  " 

The  Women's  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  following  report  of  the  recent  session 
of  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia is  written  not  only  for  general  in- 
formation, but  more  particularly  for  the 
many  women  Friends  who  were  unable  to 
be  present  this  year.  These  were  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  attended,  and  were 
remembered  in  vocal  and  silent  prayer. 

The  printed  extracts  will  give  an  inter- 
esting and  accurate  account  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
these  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  members, 
and  The  Friend  kindly  offers  an  opportu- 
nity to  reach  more  promptly  those  who  are 
wishing  to  hear  something  about  both  parts 
■){  the  Meeting. 

As  the  usual  report  of  the  men's  meeting 
gives  the  important  and  interesting  points 
Df  the  reports  and  other  business  that  came 
before  both  meetings,  these  will  be  men- 
tioned here  only  as  they  received  comment 
Dn  our  side  of  the  house. 

We  had  again  the  efficient  and  acceptable 
>ervices  of  Rebecca  S.  Conard  as  Clerk, 
kisanna  S.  Kite  as  Assistant  Clerk  and 
ane  W.  Bartlett  as  reader. 
The  first  two  sessions  of  the  meeting  were 
-Jhiefly  occupied  with  the  Queries  and  their 
\nswers.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need 
ind  reward  of  sacrifice  in  attending  our 
neetings,  and  the  duty  of  every  member, 
)ld  and  young,  to  feel  she  has  a  part  and  lot 
n  this  duty.  Each  one  has  an  influence  by 
ittendance  or  non-attendance.  An  instance 
vas  cited  of  a  young  man  who  was  drawn 
nto  membership  with  us  in  part  by  observ- 
ng  his  wife's  faithful  efforts  to  go  to  meeting 
•egularly.     Elizabeth  Cooper  encouraged 
js  to  attend  on  week-days,  and  questioned 
vhether  the  smaller  attendance  then  was 
jecause  it  was  less  necessary  than  on  First- 
iays.  The  value  of  seeking  a  consciousness 
)f  fellowship  with  each  other  in  worship 
vas  suggested.  Caroline  C.  Warren  advised 
as  not  to  wait  till  we  get  to  meeting  to  enter 
nto  exercise  for  it,  but  to  look  forward 


to  each  meeting  in  a  spirit  of  prayer,  to  ask  a 
blessing  on  the  meeting  as  a  whole  and  on  the 
individuals,  and  to  attend  the  meeting  with 
a  feeling  of  our  own  responsibility.  An  un- 
speakable blessing  will  rest  on  our  meetings 
when  we  feel  we  are  a  group  all  completely 
devoted  to  our  Master,  and  all  looking 
to  Him  for  the  call  for  service  in  silence,  or 
by  the  spoken  word. 

We  were  warned  to  prevent  larger  dif- 
ferences by  guarding  against  small  ones.  If 
our  feelings  have  been  hurt,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  forgive  and  forget  at  once,  and 
to  do  something  kind  to  the  offender.  The 
spirit  of  Christ  in  our  hearts  will  be  evidenced 
by  love,  and  will  lead  us  to  make  the  same 
allowance  for  others  that  we  want  made  for 
ourselves. 

Mary  J.  Warner  encouraged  parents  not 
to  hold  the  way  of  life  before  their  children 
as  hard  because  it  is  narrow,  but  to  lead 
them  to  see  the  sweetness,  joy  and  peace  of 
complete  surrender  to  their  Saviour.  There 
is  much  of  struggle  in  this  life,  but  victory 
is  sure  through  Jesus  Christ.  Further  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  joy  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  There  is  no  joy  like  the  joy  of 
God's  salvation  and  of  service  for  the  Mas- 
ter. Let  us  see  that  we  have  this  joy  in  its 
fulness. 

The  expression  of  concern  for  simplicity 
of  dress  was  especially  strong  later  in  the 
week  in  connection  with  an  appeal  for  co- 
operation by  parents  and  other  Friends  with 
the  teachers  and  committee  at  Westtown 
in  upholding  the  testimonies  of  the  Society. 
Caroline    Cowperthwaite   felt    there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  when  simplicity  of  dress  was  more 
necessary  than  now.,  and  that  if  our  hearts 
are  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Master 
speaking  in  them  He  will  lead  us,  and  as  we 
wait  for  his  light  and  guidance  and  make  the 
sacrifices  called  for  by  Him,  our  light  will 
increase,  and  as  individuals  and  as  a  So- 
ciety we  shall  be  blameless  and  harmless, 
sons  of  God  without  rebuke,  and  shine  as 
lights  in  the  world.    Eleanor  C.  Emlen  re- 
ferred to  the  appeal  being  made  in  Philadel- 
phia for  help  for  the  work  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  which  had 
already  claimed  our  sympathy  and  interest, 
and  suggested  a  contribution  we  could  all 
give  to  help  the  working-girls  would  be 
an  example  of  appropriateness,  simplicity 
and  modesty  in  all  parts  of  our  apparel. 
Mary  R.  Williams  told  of  the  earnest  appeal 
of  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  worker  to  women  of  abund- 
ant means  to  feel  their  responsibility  in 
setting  an  example  of  moderation  to  their 
poorer  sisters  rather  than  of  fashions  that 
some  of  them  cannot  follow  without  resort 
to  evil.    Lydia  E.  Morris  urged  us  to  be 
free  women  for  the  sake  of  others,  to  think 
for  ourselves  on  dress  as  we  do  in  most 


other  matters,  and  not  weaken  our  charac- 
ter by  following  the  fashion.  A  good  rule 
is  not  to  wear  anything  merely  by  way  of 
ornament.  Several  others  made  earnest 
appeals  for  faithfulness  in  this  matter, 
emphasizing  that  the  inward  grace  is  of 
first  importance,  that  the  outward  sign  will 
come  in  various  ways,  and  that  we  must 
not  judge  for  others.  C.  Virginia  Sellew 
encouraged  parents  not  only  to  restrain 
their  children  from  playing  cards  and  games 
of  chance,  but  also  to  explain  their  restraint. 

A  concern  was  expressed  that  we  might 
be  entirely  clear  of  the  use  of  intoxicants, 
and  so  do  our  part  in  blotting  out  this  great 
curse  in  the  world.  We  are  not  clear  if  we 
use  any  form  of  liquor  in  our  cooking,  and 
it  would  seem  a  very  small  sacrifice  to  give 
up  this  practice. 

We  were  warned  of  the  danger  of  certain 
forms  of  gambling  and  lotteries  coming 
into  our  own  homes,  and  of  the  allurements 
of  bargain  tables  for  working  girls.  That 
we  may  have  sympathy  with  our  poorer 
sisters  and  that  we  may  contribute  to  their 
uplift,  we  should  keep  well  within  the  bounds 
of  our  circumstances.  As  women  we  have% 
a  responsibility  to  know  the  means  of  the 
family  and  not  by  our  desires  or  demands 
to  tempt  the  head  of  the  house  to  go  beyond 
his  circumstances,  nor  beyond  due  modera- 
tion in  his  business. 

Ellen  B.  Leeds  felt  that  in  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  ninth  Query  we  need  to 
exercise  the  tenderest  care.  The  shepherd 
left  his  ninety  and  nine  sheep  that  he  might 
bring  back  the  lost  one,  that  there  might 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd. 

The  report  of  our  Treasurer  showed  that 
a  new  warming  closet  has  been  added  to  the 
equipment  of  the  lunch-room.  The  excess 
of  expenses  over  the  receipts  for  lunches 
at  Yearly  Meeting  a  year  ago  was  nearly 
|3oo. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Representative  Meet- 
ing were  felt  to  be  unusually  interesting. 
Sarah  W.  Elkinton  believed  this  was  because 
they  dealt'  with  social  and  other  questions 
outside  of  our  duties  to  ourselves  as  a 
Society.  This  broader  service  means  de- 
velopment. She  wished  as  women  we  were 
in  closer  touch  with  the  activities  of  the 
Representative  Meeting.  A  young  Friend 
expressed  the  hope  that  listening  to  these 
Minutes  would  inspire  us  to  work  for  the 
improvement  of  the  world. 

We  were  especially  interested  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Book  Committee,  and  in  the 
letters  from  our  member,  Edith  F.  Sharpless. 
telling  of  the  interest  of  the  Japanese  in 
Friends'  books,  especially  the  Journal  of 
John  Woolman,  which  is  now  being  published 
for  them  in  their  own  language  by  the  Rep- 
resentative Meeting.  Margaret  W.  Haines 
desired  that  the  lives  of  some  eminent  women 
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Friends  might  be  sent  to  Japan,  as  she  felt 
they  would  be  of  particular  interest  and 
value  in  this  land  where  women  have  been 
so  looked  down  upon  until  lately.  In  con- 
nection with  the  account  of  the  protest 
against  gambling  at  the  Havre-de-Grace 
race-course  and  at  county  fairs,  a  concern 
was  expressed  by  Catharine  M.  Shipley 
and  others  in  regard  to  the  great  amount 
of  gambling  on  vessels  crossing  the  ocean, 
and  the  great  harm  it  does.  It  was  suggested 
that  we  ask  men  Friends  to  remonstrate 
against  this  to  the  steamship  companies. 
The  clerk  was  directed  to  send  them  a 
written  message  telling  of  our  interest  in 
their  work,  and  calling  their  attention  to 
this  concern,  and  also  to  our  desire  that 
accounts  of  eminent  women  Friends  be  sent 
to  Japan.  Of  particular  importance  to 
Women's  Monthly  Meetings  is  the  inter- 
pretation by  a  committee  of  the  Repre- 
sentative  Meeting  of  the  paragraph  at  the 
top  of  page  74  of  the  1910  Book  of  Disci- 
pline. They  explain  that  certificates  of  re- 
moval for  women  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Monthly  Meeting,  as  a  whole,  and  not 
merely  to  the  Women's  Meeting. 

The  reports  of  the  various  standing  com 
mittees  on  Education  were  full  of  interest. 
Hannah  P.  Morris  suggested  that  in  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  the  school  at 
Tunesassa  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the 
Indians,  help  might  be  had  from  the  asso- 
ciation that  has  been  formed  by  educated 
Indians  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  their 
race. 

Appreciation  was  felt  for  the  efficient 
efforts  of  the  Educational  Committee  to 
fulfil  their  trust,  not  only  in  their  usual  care 
for  the  schools  under  their  charge,  but  also 
in  their  endeavor  to  formulate  a  basis  for 
a  better  distribution  of  their  funds,  to  im 
press  on  meetings  and  communities  of  Friends 
where  schools  are  established  their  duty  to 
their  schools,  to  unify  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  different  schools,  and  to  consider  the 
improvement  of  the  standard  of  teachers 
by  providing  retiring  allowances  and  by 
other  means. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  West 
town  Committee,  a  mother  expressed  her 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  meetings 
for  worship,  and  said  she  found  much  life 
in  them.  Satisfaction  was  felt  that  there 
is  in  Westtown  a  place  where  true  Quaker- 
ism is  learned,  and  thankfulness  for  the 
help  to  parents  as  well  as  children  in  the 
example  of  a  refined  simplicity  of  living. 

The  meeting  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
presentation  by  Thomas  K.  Brown  of  the 
concern  for  those  just  outside  our  borders. 
Much  approval  was  expressed,  and  testi- 
mony was  borne  by  some  who  had  been 
received  into  membership  after  marrying 
Friends,  of  the  blessing  this  step  had  been 
to  them.  Earnest  caution  was  also  given 
that  we  should  not  open  too  wide  a  door 
for  those  not  really  convinced  of  our  prin- 
ciples. We  were  encouraged  to  pray  for  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  it  might  be  our  desire  not  to 
hold  back  if  the  Lord  is  calling  us  into 
larger  service,  nor  to  go  forward  into  any- 
thing of  which  we  shall  later  have  to  repent. 

The  women  on  this  committee  are:  C. 


Virginia  Sellew,  Rachel  C.  Evans,  Elizabeth 
S.  Smedley,  Annie  Zook,  Anna  P.  Haines, 
Anne  Balderston,  Elizabeth  P.  Tatum, 
Mary  M.  Cowperthwaite,  Mary  Roberts 
Williams,  Anna  Rhoads  Ladd  and  Caroline 
C.  Warren. 

The  letters  from  London  Yearly  Meeting 
to  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Friends  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  from  the  General  Meeting  of  Friends 
for  Australia  to  our  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
latter  in  reply  to  a  letter  to  them  a  year 
ago,  were  both  received  with  much  thank- 
fulness. It  was  felt  to  be  good  for  us  to 
remember  our  Friends  at  a  distance  and 
individually  to  have  them  on  our  hearts. 
We  rejoiced  that  the  Lord  had  stirred  these 
Friends  to  send  this  message  to  us,  and  that 
the  Australian  Friends  are  willing  to  uphold 
faithfully  their  testimony  for  peace.  We 
gladly  authorized  our  Clerk  to  sign  the  re- 
plies to  these  letters  prepared  by  the  men's 
meeting. 

The  Memorial  of  John  H.  Dillingham  call- 
ed forth  much  expression  of  appreciation 
of  his  life  and  service  among  us;  and  in 
connection  with  the  answer  to  the  first 
annual  Query  we  were  reminded  of  the 
messages  of  encouragement  and  the  simple 
ministry  of  Mary  Bettle. 

On  Third-day  afternoon  we  received  a 
visit  from  Charles  Kirscht.  He  spoke  of  the 
request  by  Achsah,  which  was  granted  by 
her  father  Caleb,  for  a  larger  inheritance 
than  had  been  given  her,  and  lovingly  en- 
couraged those  among  us  who  are  earnestly 
desiring  greater  blessings  and  larger  use- 
fulness to  believe  that  our  Lord  will  grant 
our  request. 

Esther  Fowler  from  Ohio  sat  with  us  and 
reminded  us  of  the  true  adorning  of  Chris 
tian  women,  the  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  can  be  received  only  by  the  operation 
of  Divine  grace  in  our  hearts.  She  urged 
us  to  be  faithful  to  our  tender  scruples  in 
all  things,  and  to  bring  all  the  tithes  into 
the  storehouse. 

Anna  Livezey  Hall  was  another  visitor 
from  Ohio.  Her  message  to  us  was  that 
we  should  submit  ourselves  to  the  Heavenly 
Refiner,  and  allow  Him  not  only  to  take 
away  the  dross  and  the  tin,  from  which  we 
are  many  of  us  quite  willing  to  be  purged 
but  also  the  reprobate  silver,  which  seems 
so  much  like  the  true  silver.  This  means 
dwelling  under  the  fire  and  coming  under 
it  many  times,  for  the  vessel  is  soon  tarnished. 

Gratitude  was  several  times  expressed 
for  the  presence  of  these  and  other  visitors 
to  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  throughout 
the  Yearly  Meeting  and  a  sense  that  many 
of  the  younger  as  well  as  older  Friends 
shared  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility  for  it. 
The  pause  after  the  closing  minute  was, 
as  usual,  a  time  of  much  solemnity,  in  which 
we  were  united  in  thankfulness  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father  and  in  loving  interest  for  each 
other. 

Emma  Cadbury,  Jr. 

Truth  remains  to  be  Truth,  although 
many  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  were 
valiants  for  its  promotion  have  forsaken  it. 
Thomas  Scattergood. 
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For  "The  Friend.' 

"  The  Memory  of  the  Just  is  Blessed." 

This  language  sweetly  passed  through  m 
mind  as  I  read  with  much  interest  the  a< 
count  of  Horatio  Cooper,  by  C.  C,  in  a  recer 
number  of  The  Friend.  It  opened  in  m 
memory  a  beautiful  scene  in  the  parlor 
the  Barnesville  Boarding  School,  during  tl 
sessions  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  perhap 
in  the  eighties  of  last  century.  In  the  ii 
terval  between  supper  and  evening  readin 
Horatio  was  seated  amid  a  group  of  Frien< 
in  social  converse,  when  his  mind  seeme 
dipped  into  an  exercise.  One  by  one  Frienc 
observing  him  dropped  into  silence  and 
sweet  calm  hovered  over  the  room,  whic 
was  broken  by  a  solemn  and  lively  testimon 
as  nearly  as  can  be  remembered,  as  follow 
"We  are  not  our  own,  we  are  bought  wit 
a  price,  even  the  price  of  blood;  being  then 
fore  not  our  own,  we  should  be  loyal  se 
vants  of  Him  who  hath  purchased  us.  Oi 
time  is  therefore  not  our  own  to  use  as  w 
will,  our  tongues  are  not  our  own  to  ta 
as  we  choose,  our  talents  are  not  our  ow 
to  occupy  as  we  may;  but  our  time,  tongu< 
and  talents  should  be  enlisted  in  the  servic 
of  Him  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  ha\ 
our  being,  and  who  calls  on  us  to  bear  aboi 
in  our  bodies  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesu 
that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  should  be  manife: 
in  us." 

The  baptizing  power  of  truth  accompam 
ing  this  testimony  so  wrought  on  the  con 
pany  that  a  number  were  tendered  and 
sweet,  living  silence  reigned  over  the  rooi 
long  after  vocal  service  ceased.    This  j 
structive  and  tendering  occasion  seems 
revival  of  what  Thomas  Clarkson  mentior 
as  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
Friends  of  his  time.      Sometimes  whe 
gathered  together  in  social  companies,  the 
would  be  over-awed  with  a  reverenti; 
silence,  and  under  this  holy  covering,  on 
or  more  would  not  infrequently  appear 
testimony,  prayer  or  praise  to  the  comfoi 
and  strength  of  those  gathered. 

These  must  often  have  been  seasor 
radiant  with  the  sweet  presence  of  the  Hoi 
Spirit,  and-  times  of  loving  fellowship  an 
communion,  comparable  to  sitting  togethe 
in  Heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Would  that  there  was  more  of  this  watch 

ing,  waiting  and  praying  spirit,  which  woul 

often  open  the  door  that  quenches  the  spirii  LTO 

and  would  pour  us  out  rich  blessings. 

— T.  E.  M. 


James  A.  Garfield,  while  a  teacher,  waj 
accustomed  to  lecture  to  his  pupils  on  va  mix 
rious  topics  pertaining  to  their  welfare 
once  on  "The  Turning  Point  of  Life,"  fron 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken : — 

"The  comb  of  the  roof  at  the  court-houS'  he 
of  Ravenna  (Ohio)  divides  the  drops  0  ast 
rain,  sending  those  that  fall  on  the  soutl  ndi 
side  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  tha 
a  mere  breath  of  air,  or  the  fluttering  of 
bird's  wing,  may  determine  their  destiny 
It  is  so  with  your  lives,  my  young  friends 

"A  passing  event,  perhaps  of  trilling  im 
portance  in  your  view,  the  choice  of  a  bool 
or  companion,  a  stirring  thought,  a  righ 
resolve,  the  associations  of  an  hour,  maj 
prove  the  turning  point  of  your  lives." 
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For  "Thb  Friend." 

Religion  and  Godliness. 

"  Pure  religion  and  undenled  before  our  God  and 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in 
their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world." — (R.  V.  James  i,  27.) 

p  Is  there  not  often  the  blending  of  two 
things  totally  different-  in  the  professing 
Christian  World  in  practice  and  in  senti- 
ment, Religion  and  Godliness?  The  Apostle 
James  had  the  perception  of  it  in  his  day 
and  emphasizes  by  the  word  pure.  Religion 
may  touch  the  life  at  many  points  and  yet 
be  wholly  superficial.  Godliness  has  a  root 
principle  that  changes  man's  whole  nature, 
because  its  first  work  is  to  purify  the  heart, 
hence  it  is  a  change  not  of  sentiment  but 
of  spirit,  a  being  born  again  from  above. 
Education  and  association  can  produce  the 
one;  God  through  Christ  alone  can  make,  by 
his  grace,  a  new  creature,  or  new  creation, 
which  will  bring  glory  to  God.  The  work 
of  God  regulates  the  internal  work  in  man's 
nature  by  his  own  Spirit  as  also  moulds 
and  fashions  his  life  among  his  fellows,  so 
that  he  ceases  to  be  his  own,  and,  in  so  far 
as  obedience  keeps  pace  with  knowledge,  he 
is  fitted  and  made  meet  for  the  Master's  use 
and  service  here  and  hereafter.  Man  is 
developed  here  for  present  and  future 
service.  His  attention  to  the  witness  in 
himself  does  not  hinder  his  careful  reading 
and  dwelling  upon  the  records  of  Divine 
truth  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  help  received 
through  other  lives  left  on  record  for  our 
instruction. 

The  awakening  in  man  of  the  sense  of  the 
Divine,  ever  present  One,  is  man  coming 
to  consciousness  of  his  rightful  attitude 
toward  God,  and  is  the  work  of  God  by 
his  Spirit  for  man's  salvation.  Various 
ways  and  means  are  made  use  of  in  the  good 
providence  of  God  to  arouse  man  from  the 
slumber  and  indifference  his  own  nature  and 
his  surroundings  may  and  often  do  tend 
to  bring  him  into.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
and  neither  would  I  succeed  if  I  attempted 
to  do  it,  to  trace  on  the  one  hand  the  evils 
that  beset  man,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
manifold  mercies  extended  toward  him  for 
his  salvation  and  deliverance;  but  rather 
to  emphasize  the  need  there  is  for  us  all  to 
heed  to  the  full  the  work  of  God  in  us,  so 
that  we  may,  by  the  power  thus  in  mercy 
given  us,  look  beyond  the  precious  gift  to 
the  great  and  good  Giver,  who  will  not  fail 
us  if  we  thus  honor  Him.  It  is  not  our 
anxiety  to  do  or  to  leave  undone  that  will 
avail,  but  the  abiding  in  Him  and  so  being 
found  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  well  pleasing 
to  Him  in  its  due  season. 

There  is  much  that  is  instructive  in  the 
visible  creation  that  should  lead  us  to  ponder 
the  wonderful  works  of  God;  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  bringing  forth  of  fruit 
in  due  season.  He  who  orders  all  in  out- 
ward creation  in  like  manner  has  ordered 
the  spiritual  seasons  in  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  his  children,  and  He  will  not 
leave  us  in  doubt  of  his  intention  and  pur- 
pose if  we  are  willing  to  abide  the  day  of  his 
coming,  and  to  do  the  little  He  gives  us  to  do. 

There  is  much  in  the  world  that  needs 
righting,  but  we  cannot  right  it;  still  it  is 
well  to  do  what  is  given  us  to  do,  however 


small  the  contribution.  We  cannot  even 
right  ourselves,  but  by  the  power  of  Divine 
Grace  we  may  be  shaped  according  to  God's 
holy  will.  And  as  we  are  willing  thus  to 
be  or  to  do,  his  grace  will  get  the  ascendancy 
in  us  and  over  us,  causing  us  to  know  the 
joyful  sound  of  grace  triumphant,  from 
which  a  note  of  praise  will  ascend  to  the 
throne  of  grace. 

In  a  letter  from  a  Friend  written  to  me 
after  I  was  quite  disabled  in  body,  some 
considerable  time  ago,  there  occurred  an 
expression  like  this:  "I  doubt  not  thou 
still  enjoys  life  with  its  limitations."  This 
set  me  thinking  and  I  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  months,  feel  to  write  something  in  re- 
lation thereto.  Enjoyment  was  a  word  I 
did  not  like,  for  it  is  not  enjoyment  we  seek 
but  harmony.  True  harmony  is  the  es- 
sential to  our  being  rightly  used  in  subjec- 
tion to  Him  who  has  given  us  a  being  in 
his  wide  universe,  recognizing  our  account- 
ability to  the  Lord  of  all.  Our  first  duty  is 
to  seek  acquaintance  with  his  Spirit,  a 
manifestation  of  which  we  believe  is  given 
unto  all,  in  order  that  our  steps  may  be 
directed  aright  in  his  holy  sight.  Our 
great  Teacher  and  Redeemer  has  promised 
to  be  with  us  always,  to  guide  into  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  his  Divine  Will,  even  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
outwardly  and  in  spirit  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  Father's  will  in  man's  redemption. 
But  there  are  many  stages  of  experience, 
diverse  the  one  from  the  other,  by  which 
man  is  led  to  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
God  by  the  indwelling  spirit  of  Christ,  in 
order  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
The  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  will  abide; 
the  chaff  the  wind  driveth  away.  This 
driving  away  often  means  a  painful  process, 
a  hard  fight  with  flesh  and  blood,  in  order 
to  conquer  the  evil  in  our  nature.  The 
"when  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  us"  is  no  uncommon  experience,  but 
we  are  encouraged  by  the  Blessed  Master 
to  persevere  and  to  pray  on,  assured  if  we 
are  faithful  and  true,  victory  will  be  ours 
in  the  end,  only  let  us  learn  to  distinguish 
between  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  those  of 
the  spirit.  The  fleshly  mind  seeks  its  own. 
Those  that  are  of  God  bring  us  to  a  lowly 
confession  of  our  own  weakness  and  un- 
worthiness  at  his  footstool,  for  God  looketh 
at  the  heart  and  knoweth  the  secret  of  all 
our  ways.  Our  very  imperfections  are 
often  made  the  means  of  our  amendment  by 
our  being  humbled  thereby  before  God  the 
Father. 

To  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might  is  the  very  reverse  of  being 
strong  in  ourselves.  For  it  is  when  we 
are  truly  consciously  weak  that  we  are 
made  strong  in  the  strength  which  is  of 
God,  and  it  is,  too,  when  our  true  pleasure  is 
in  God  and  in  the  ordering  that  is  of  Him 
that  peace  and  happiness  abound  with  us 
as  we  tabernacle  or  move  onward  in  the 
pathway  of  life.  It  is  when  all  our  well- 
springs  are  in  and  with  Him  that  all  is 
well  with  us. 

We  read  Christ  was  made  perfect  through 
suffering,  and  there  is  that  in  various  ways 
that  is  left  behind  for  our  perfection  through 
suffering.    The  same  purifying  spirit  is 


needed  for  our  perfect  regeneration.  I 
much  fear  our  over-instruction  from  with- 
out in  this  our  day,  but  do  not  let  us  make 
the  mistake  of  despising  instruction,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  comes,  if  it  is  brought 
home  to  us  as  the  Word  of  the  Lord  for  us. 
"The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  Him  and  He  will  show  them  his  salva- 
tion," is  a  word  we  do  well  to  take  heed 
unto,  that  the  secret  of  our  life  may  be  in 
this  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  True  religion  is 
vital  godliness,  but  there  are  religions  many 
that  are  not  God-like,  but  quite  otherwise. 
And  there  are  religious  professors  too  that 
are  far  from  Godly.  This  is  nothing  new; 
if  there  were  no  counterfeits  there  would 
be  no  need  of  a  sifting,  purifying  process. 
It  exists  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  the  world 
without,  and  happy  are  they  who  being 
made  willing  to  be  taught  of  God  are  there- 
by, through  Christ  Jesus,  made  meet  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  There  are  dangers 
from  within  and  from  without,  but  there 
is  a  keeping  power  to  guard  and  keep  those 
who  seek  to  be  kept  thereby.  The  violent 
who  seek  to  take  the  kingdom  by  force  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  it,  for  the  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth,  and  it  is  his  gentleness 
that  still  makes  truly  great.  May  we  be 
such. 

It  is  written  of-  our  Divine  Master  that 
He  learned  obedience  through  the  things 
He  suffered.  May  we  not  also  have  some 
thing  yet  to  learn  through  suffering  to  fit 
us  more  perfectly  for  his  Heavenly  kingdom? 
It  may  be  in  the  secret  exercise  of  living 
prayer  when  that  alone  is  left  to  us,  by  the 
God  of  all  grace. 

Charles  Watt  Thomson. 

22A  Charles  Street, 

Edinburgh,  Scotland, 

Third  Month  5,  1913. 

SACRIFICIAL  LOVE. 

Gethsemane's  sorrow!  Who  knoweth 
The  depth  of  Christ's  love  as  he  goeth 

Sin's  sacrifice  wholly  to  be? 
What  blackness  and  horror  enfold  him, 
And  woe  that  no  mortal  hath  told  him! 
Bowed  prone  on  his  face — there  behold  him 
In  anguish,  O  mortal,  for  thee! 

Oh,  bitter  the  cup  he  is  drinking 
To-night  in  that  garden,  unshrinking! 

My  sins  are  a  part  of  his  pain! 
I  know  not  how  much  he  is  bearing,— 
I  know  not  the  strength  of  Love's  daring, — 
But  oh,  'tis  for  me  he  is  caring, 
My  life  everlasting  to  gain! 

Humanity's  guilt!    How  it  grieves  him! 
His  vision  of  God — ah,  it  leaves  him — 

So  black  is  the  mountain  of  sin! 
•Iniquity's  woe  he  hath  taken, 
The  depths  of  his  being  are  shaken; 
"My  Father,  why  hast  thou  forsaken?" 
Is  wrung  by  his  anguish  within. 

Breathe  softly,  O  heart  of  creation; 
Stoop,  heaven,  to  behold  this  salvation, 

That  only  God's  love  could  have  dreamed! 
Shout,  hills!  if  ye  never  have  spoken; 
Sing,  stars  of  the  morning!  give  token 
That  now  is  the  pow'r  of  sin  broken, 
And  Christ  hath  the  sinner  redeemed! 
(Mrs.)  Frank  A.  Breck,  in  S.  S.  Times. 

When  I  can  believe  that  I  am  doing  or 
suffering  the  Lord's  will,  it  balances  my 
soul  and  is  enough  for  the  moment. — 
Thomas  Scattergood. 
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Reprinted  from  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  Second  Month, 
by  special  permission. 

United  States  Versus  Pringle. 

THE  RECORD  OF  A  QUAKER  CONSCIENCE. 


Cyrus  Guernsey  Pringle,  in  company  with  two 
fellow  Quakers  of  Charlotte,  Vermont,  was  drafted 
for  service  in  the  Union  Army.  Through  religious 
scruples,  the  conscripts  refused  under  any  considera- 
tions to  bear  arms,  and  although,  in  the  case  of 
Pringle,  a  well-to-do  uncle  offered  to  pay  the  price 
of  a  substitute,  the  Quaker's  ardent  conscience  would 
not  permit  him  to  tempt  another  to  commit  in  his 
place  the  sin  which  he  believed  to  be  against  the 
Word  of  God.  Mr.  Pringle  died  not  long  ago,  and 
his  diary,  interesting  alike  as  a  study  of  character 
and  as  the  record  of  an  extraordinary  experience, 
may  now  be  given  to  the  public. — The  Editors  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

At  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
the  Seventh  Month,  1863,  I  was  drafted. 
Pleasant  are  my  recollections  of  the  four- 
teenth. Much  of  that  rainy  day  I  spent  in 
my  chamber,  as  yet  unaware  of  my  fate; 
in  writing  and  reading  and  in  reflecting  to 
compose  my  mind  for  any  event.  The  day 
and  the  exercise,  by  the  blessing  of  the 
Father,  brought  me  precious  reconciliation 
to  the  will  of  Providence. 

With  ardent  zeal  for  our  Faith  and  the 
cause  of  our  peaceable  principles;  and  almost 
disgusted  at  the  lukewarmness  and  un- 
faithfulness of  very  many  who  profess  these; 
and  considering  how  heavily  slight  crosses 
bore  upon  their  shoulders,  I  felt  to  say, 
"  Here  am  I,  Father,  for  thy  service.  As 
thou  will."  May  I  trust  it  was  He  who  call- 
ed me  and  sent  me  forth  with  the  consola- 
tion: "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 
Deeply  have  I  felt  many  times  since  that  I 
am  nothing  without  the  companionship  of 
the  Spirit. 

I  was  to  report  on  the  twenty-seventh. 
Then,  loyal  to  our  country,  W.  L.  D.  and  I 
appeared  before  the  Provost  Marshal  with 
a  statement  of  our  cases.  We  were  ordered 
for  a  hearing  on  the  twenty-ninth.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  day  W.  L.  D.  was  rejected 
upon  examination  of  the  Surgeon,  but  my 
case  not  coming  up,  he  remained  with  me, — 
much  to  my  strength  and  comfort.  Sweet 
was  his  converse  and  long  to  be  remembered, 
as  we  lay  together  that  warm  summer  night 
on  the  straw  of  the  barracks.  By  his 
encouragement  much  was  my  mind  strength- 
ened; my  desires  for  a  pure  life,  and  my 
resolutions  for  good.  In  him  and  those  of 
whom  he  spoke  1  saw  the  abstract  beauty  of 
Quakerism.  On  the  next  morning  came 
I.  M.  D.  to  support  me  and  plead  my  case 
before  the  Board  of  Enrollment.  On  the 
day  after,  the  thirty-first,  I  came  before  the 
Board.  Respectfully  those  men  listened 
to  the  exposition  of  our  principles;  and,  on 
our  representing  that  we  looked  for  some 
relief  from  the  President,  the  marshal  re- 
leased me  for  twenty  days.  Meanwhile 
appeared  L.  M.  M.  and  was  likewise,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  marshal,  though  they  had 
received  instructions  from  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  to  show  such  claims  no 
partiality,  released  to  appear  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  Eighth  Month. 

All  these  days  we  were  urged  by  our  ac- 
quaintances to  pay  our  commutation  money  : 
by  some  through  well-meant  kindness  and 
sympathy;  by  others  through  interest  in  | 


the  war;  and  by  others  still  through  a  belief 
they  entertained  it  was  our  duty.  But  we 
confess  a  higher  duty  than  that  to  country; 
and,  asking  no  military  protection  of  our 
Government  and  grateful  for  none,  deny 
any  obligation  to  support  so  unlawful  a 
system,  as  we  hold  a  war  to  be  even  when 
waged  in  opposition  to  an  evil  and  oppressive 
power  and  ostensibly  in  defense  of  liberty, 
virtue  and  free  institutions;  and,  though 
touched  by  the  kind  interest  of  friends,  we 
could  not  relieve  their  distress  by  a  means 
we  held  even  more  sinful  than  that  of  serving 
ourselves,  as  by  supplying  money  to  hire 
a  substitute  we  would  not  only  be  responsible 
for  the  result,  but  be  the  agents  in  bringing 
others  into  evil.  So  looking  to  our  Father 
alone  for  help,  and  remembering  that 
"  Whoso  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it;  but  whoso  saveth  it  shall  lose  it,"  we 
presented  ourselves  again  before  the  Board, 
as  we  had  promised  to  do  when  released. 
Being  offered  four  days  more  of  time,  we 
accepted  it  as  affording  opportunity  to  visit 
our  friends;  and  moreover  as  there  would  be 
more  probability  of  meeting  P.  D.  at  Rut- 
land. 

Sweet  was  the  comfort  and  sympathy  of 
our  friends  as  we  visited  them.  There  was 
a  deep  comfort,  as  we  left  them,  in  the 
thought  that  so  many  pure  and  pious  people 
follow  us  with  their  love  and  prayers.  Ap- 
pearing finally  before  the  marshal  on  the 
twenty-fourth,  suits  and  uniforms  were 
selected  for  us,  and  we  were  called  upon  to 
give  receipts  for  them.  L.  M.  M.  was  on 
his  guard,  and,  being  first  called  upon,  de- 
clared he  could  not  do  so,  as  that  would  imply 
acceptance.  Failing  to  come  to  any  agree- 
ment, the  matter  was  postponed  till  next 
morning,  when  we  certified  to  the  fact 
that  the  articles  were  "with  us."  Here  1 
must  make  record  of  the  kindness  of  the 
marshal,  Rolla  Gleason,  who  treated  us 
with  respect  and  kindness.  He  had  spoken 
with  respect  of  our  Society;  had  given  me 
furloughs  to  the  amount  of  twenty-four 
days,  when  the  marshal  at  Rutland  con- 
sidered himself  restricted  by  his  oath  and 
duty  to  six  days;  and  here  appeared  in 
person  to  prevent  any  harsh  treatment  of 
us  by  his  sergeants;  and  though  much 
against  his  inclinations,  assisted  in  putting 
on  the  uniform  with  his  own  hands.  We 
bade  him  Farewell  with  grateful  feelings  and 
expressions  of  fear  that  we  should  not  fall 
into  as  tender  hands  again;  and  amid  the 
rain  in  the  early  morning,  as  the  town 
clock  tolled  the  hour  of  seven,  we  were  driven 
amongst  the  flock  that  was  going  forth  to 
the  slaughter,  down  the  street  and  into  the 
cars  for  Brattleboro.  Dark  was  the  day 
with  murk  and  cloud  and  rain;  and,  as  we 
rolled  down  through  the  narrow  vales  of 
eastern  Vermont,  somewhat  of  the  shadow 
crept  into  our  hearts  and  filled  them  with 
dark  apprehensions  of  evil  fortune  ahead; 
of  long,  hopeless  trials;  of  abuse  from  in- 
ferior officers;  of  contempt  from  common 
soldiers;  of  patient  endurance  (or  an  at- 
tempt at  this),  unto  an  end  seen  only  by  the 
eye  of  a  strong  faith. 

Herded  into  a  car  by  ourselves,  we  con- 
scripts, substitutes,  and  the  rest,  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  swept  over  the 


fertile  meadows  along  the  banks  of  thj 
White  River  and  the  Connecticut,  throug 
pleasant  scenes  that  had  little  of  delight  fc 
us  At  Woodstock  we  were  joined  by  th 
conscripts  from  the  First  District, — altc 
gether  an  inferior  company  from  those  be 
fore  with  us,  who  were  honest  yeomen  fror 
the  northern  and  mountainous  towns,  whilBfa11 
these  were  many  of  them  substitutes  fror 
the  cities. 

At  Brattleboro  we  were  marched  up  tl 
the  camp;  our  knapsacks  and  person! 
searched;  and  any  articles  of  citizen's  dres 
taken  from  us;  and  then  shut  up  in  a  rougl 
board  building  under  a  guard.  Here  th 
prospect  was  dreary,  and  1  felt  some  lac) 
of  confidence  in  our  Father's  arm,  thougl 
but  two  days  before  1  wrote  to  my  dea 
friend,  E.  M.  H. — 

I  go  to-morrow  where  the  din 
Of  war  is  in  the  sulphurous  air. 

I  go  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  serve, 
His  cross  of  suffering  to  bear. 

Eighth  Month  26,  186) — Brattleboro— 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  caged  lions  roan 
lazily  to  and  fro  through  this  building  hou 
after  hour  through  the  day.  On  every  sid< 
without,  sentries  pace  their  slow  beat 
bearing  loaded  muskets.  Men  are  ranginj 
through  the  grounds  or  hanging  in  synod: 
about  the  doors  of  the  different  buildings 
apparently  without  a  purpose.  Aimless 
military  life,  except  betimes  its  aim  is  deac 
ly.  Idle  life  blends  with  violent  death 
struggles  till  the  man  is  unmade  a  man 
and  henceforth  there  is  little  of  manhooc 
about  him.  Of  a  man  he  is  made  a  Soldier 
which  is  a  man-destroying  machine  in  twc 
senses, — a  thing  for  the  prosecuting  01 
repelling  an  invasion  like  the  block  of  stone 
in  the  fortress  or  the  plate  of  iron  on  the 
side  of  the  Monitor.  They  are  alike, 
have  tried  in  vain  to  define  a  difference,  and 
I  see  only  this.  The  iron-clad  with  its 
gun  is  the  bigger  soldier:  the  more  formidable 
in  attack,  the  less  liable  to  destruction  in  a 
given  time;  the  block  the  most  capable  of 
resistance:  both  are  equally  obedient  to 
officers.  Or  the  more  perfect  is  the  soldier, 
the  more  nearly  he  approaches  these  in 
this  respect. 

Three  times  a  day  we  are  marched  out  to 
the  mess  houses  for  our  rations.  In  our 
hands  we  carry  a  tin  plate,  whereon  we  bring 
back  a  piece  of  bread  (sour  and  tough  most 
likely),  and  a  cup.  Morning  and  noon  a 
piece  of  meat,  antique  betimes,  bears  com- 
pany with  the  bread.  They  who  wish  it 
receive  in  their  cups  two  sorts  of  decoctions: 
in  the  morning  burnt  bread,  or  peas  per- 
haps, steeped  in  water  with  some  saccharine 
substance  added  (I  dare  not  affirm  it  to  be 
sugar).  At  night  steeped  tea  extended  by 
some  other  herbs  probably  and  its  pungency 
and  acridity  assuaged  by  the  saccharine 
principle  aforementioned.  On  this  we  have 
so  far  subsisted  and,  save  some  nauseating, 
comfortably.  As  we  go  out  and  return,  on 
right  and  left  and  in  front  and  rear  go 
bayonets.  Some  substitutes  heretofore  have 
escaped  and  we  are  not  to  be  neglected  in 
our  attendants.  Hard  beds  are  healthy, 
but  I  query  cannot  the  result  be  defeated 
by  the  degree?  Our  mattresses  are  boards. 
Only  the  slight  elasticity  of  our  thin  blankets 
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breaks  the  fall  of  our  flesh  and  bones  thereon. 
Oh!  now  1  praise  the  discipline  1  have  re- 
ceived from  uncarpeted  floors  through 
warm  summer  nights  of  my  boyhood. 

The  building  resounds  with  petty  talk; 
jokes  and  laughter  and  swearing.  Some- 
thing more  than  that.  Many  of  the  caged 
lions  are  engaged  with  cards,  and  money 
changes  hands  freely.  Some  of  the  caged 
lions  read,  and  some  sleep,  and  so  the  weary 
day  goes  by. 

L.  M.  M.  and  I  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Governor  Holbrook  and  hired  a 
corporal  to  forward  it  to  him. 

Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Eighth  Month  26,  1863. 

Frederick  Holbrook, 

Governor  of  Vermont: — 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  beg  leave  to  represent 
to  thee,  that  we  were  lately  drafted  in  the 
Third  District  of  Vermont,  have  been  forced 
into  the  army  and  reached  the  camp  near 
this  town  yesterday. 

That  in  the  language  of  the  elders  of  our 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  "We  love  our 
country  and  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  the  many  blessings 
we  have  been  favored  with  under  the 
government;  and  can  feel  no  sympathy  with 
any  who  seek  its  overthrow." 

But  that,  true  to  well-known  principles 
of  our  Society,  we  cannot  violate  our  re- 
ligious convictions  either  by  complying  with 
military  requisitions  or  by  the  equivalents 
of  this  compliance, — the  furnishing  of  a 
substitute  or  payment  of  commutation 
money.  That,  therefore,  we  are  brought 
into  suffering  and  exposed  to  insult  and 
contempt  from  those  who  have  us  in  charge, 
as  well  as  to  the  penalties  of  insubordination, 
though  liberty  of  conscience  is  denied  us 
by  the  Constitution  of  Vermont  as  well 
as  that  of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  we  beg  of  thee  as  Governor 
of  our  State  any  assistance  thou  may  be  able 
to  render,  should  it  be  no  more  than  the  in- 
fluence of  thy  position  interceding  in  our 
behalf. 

Truly  Thy  Friend, 
Cyrus  G.  Pringle. 

P.  S. — We  are  informed  we  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  vicinity  of  Boston  to-morrow. 

2jth. — On  Board  Train  to  Boston. — 
The  long  afternoon  of  yesterday  passed 
slowly  away.  This  morning  passed  by — 
the  time  of  our  stay  in  Brattleboro — and  we 
neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  our 
Governor.  We  suppose  he  could  not  or 
would  not  help  us.  So  as  we  go  down  to 
our  trial  we  have  no  arm  to  lean  upon  among 
all  men;  but  why  dost  thou  complain,  oh, 
my  Soul?  Seek  thou  that  faith  that  will 
prove  a  buckler  to  thy  breast,  and  gain  for 
thee  the  protection  of  an  arm  mightier  than 
the  arms  of  all  men. 

28th. — Camp  Vermont:  Long  Island, 
Boston  Harbor. — In  the  early  morning 
damp  and  cool  we  marched  down  off  the 
heights  of  Brattleboro  to  take  train  for  this 
place.  Once  in  the  car  the  dashing  young 
cavalry  officer,  who  had  us  in  charge,  gave 
notice  he  had  placed  men  through  the  cars, 
with  loaded  revolvers,  who  had  orders  to 


shoot  any  person  attempting  to  escape,  or 
jump  from  the  window,  and  that  any  one 
would  be  shot  if  he  even  put  his  head  out 
of  the  window.  Down  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  all  through  its  broad 
intervales,  heavy  with  its  crops  of  corn  or 
tobacco,  or  shaven  smooth  by  the  summer 
harvest;  over  the  hard  and  stony  counties 
of  northern  Massachusetts,  through  its 
suburbs  and  under  the  shadow  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument  we  come  into  the  City  of 
Boston,  "the  Hub  of  the  Universe."  Out 
through  street  after  street  we  were  marched 
double  guarded  to  the  wharves,  where  we 
took  a  small  steamer  for  the  island  some  six 
miles  out  in  the  harbor.  A  circumstance 
connected  with  this  march  is  worth  men- 
tioning for  its  singularity:  at  the  head  of 
this  company,  like  convicts  (and  feeling 
very  much  like  such),  through  the  City  of 
Boston  walked,  with  heavy  hearts  and 
down-cast  eyes,  two  Quakers. 

Here  on  this  dry  and  pleasant  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  beautiful  Massachusetts 
Bay,  we  have  the  liberty  of  the  camp,  the 
privilege  of  air  and  sunshine  and  hay  beds 
to  sleep  upon.  So  we  went  to  bed  last  night 
with  somewhat  of  gladness  elevating  our 
depressed  spirits. 

Here  are  many  troops  gathering  daily 
from  all  the  New  England  States  except 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Their  white 
tents  are  dotting  the  green  slopes  and  hill- 
tops of  the  island  and  spreading  wider  and 
wider.  This  is  the  flow  of  military  tide  here 
just  now.  The  ebb  went  out  to  sea  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  shipload  just  as  we  came  in, 
and  another  load  will  be  sent  before  many 
days.  All  is  war  here.  We  are  surrounded 
by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  and 
enveloped  in  the  cloud  thereof.  The  cloud 
settles  down  over  the  minds  and  souls  of 
all;  they  cannot  see  beyond,  nor  do  they 
try;  but  with  the  clearer  eye  of  Christian 
faith  I  try  to  look  beyond  all  this  error  unto 
Truth  and  Holiness  immaculate:  and  thanks 
to  our  Father,  I  am  favored  with  glimpses 
that  are  sweet  consolation  amid  this  dark- 
ness. 

This  is  one  gratification:  the  men  with  us 
give  us  their  sympathy.  They  seem  to 
look  upon  us  tenderly  and  pitifully,  and 
their  expressions  of  kind  wishes  are  warm. 
Although  we  are  relieved  from  duty  and 
from  drill,  and  may  lie  in  our  tents  during 
rain  and  at  night,  we  have  heard  of  no 
complaint.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of 
note  as  there  are  so  few  in  our  little  (Ver- 
mont) camp.  Each  man  comes  on  guard 
half  the  days.  It  would  probably  be  other- 
wise were  their  hearts  in  the  service;  but 
I  have  yet  to  find  the  man  in  any  of  these 
camps  or  at  any  service  who  does  not  wish 
himself  at  home.  Substitutes  say  if  they 
knew  all  they  know  now  before  leaving 
home  they  would  not  have  enlisted;  and 
they  have  been  but  a  week  from  their  homes 
and  have  endured  no  hardships.  Yesterday 
L.  M.  M.  and  I  appeared  before  the  Captain 
commanding  this  camp  with  a  statement  of 
i  our  cases.  He  listened  to  us  respectfully 
and  promised  to  refer  us  to  the  General 
commanding  here,  General  Devens;  and  in 
the  mean  time  released  us  from  duty.  In 
a  short  time  afterward  he  passed  us  in  our 


tent,  asking  our  names.  We  have  not 
heard  from  him,  but  do  not  drill  or  stand 
guard;  so,  we  suppose,  his  release  was  con- 
firmed. At  that  interview  a  young  lieuten- 
ant sneeringly  told  us  he  thought  we  had 
better  throw  away  our  scruples  and  fight 
in  the  service  of  the  country;  and  as  we  told 
the  Captain  we  could  neither  accept  pay, 
he  laughed  mockingly,  and  said  he  would 
not  stay  here  for  $13.00  per  month.  He 
gets  more  than  a  hundred,  I  suppose. 

How  beautiful  seems  the  world  on  this 
glorious  morning  here  by  the  seaside! 
Eastward  and  toward  the  sun,  fair  green 
isles  with  outlines  of  pure  beauty  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  blue  bay.  Along  the  far  line  of 
the  mainland  white  hamlets  and  towns 
glisten  in  the  morning  sun;  countless  tiny 
waves  dance  in  the  wind  that  comes  off  shore 
and  sparkle  sunward  like  myriads  of  gems. 
Up  the  fair  vault,  flecked  by  scarcely  a 
cloud,  rolls  the  sun  in  glory.  Though  fair 
be  the  earth,  it  has  come  to  be  tainted  and 
marred  by  him  who  was  meant  to  be  its 
crowning  glory.  Behind  me  on  this  island 
are  crowded  vile  and  wicked  men,  the  mur- 
mur of  whose  ribaldry  riseth  continually 
like  the  smoke  and  fumes  of  a  lower  world. 
Oh!  Father  of  Mercies,  forgive  the  hard 
heartlessness  and  blindness  and  scarlet  sins 
of  my  fellows,  my  brothers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Selected. 

Above  all  things  let  us  travail  for  life  in 
meetings;  though  there  may  be  a  dependence 
upon,  and  desire  after,  words  in  a  meeting, 
which  we  being  sensible  of  are  not  to  go 
forth  with  former  openings,  and  what  we 
have  treasured  up  in  our  memories  of  our 
own,  or  the  openings  of  others,  thinking 
thereby  to  supply  the  service  of  a  meeting. 
This  is  an  offering  which  the  living  God 
will  reject. 

Let  us  not  be  hasty,  but  keep  close  to  the 
word  of  life:  and  though  the  dependence 
of  the  people  may  be  upon  thee,  and,  in  all 
likelihood,  none  to  answer  the  service  in  a 
public  way  but  thyself,  yet  if  the  power  of 
the  Lord  is  not  witnessed,  and  his  word 
open  not  in  thee,  venture  not,  but  wait  in 
the  patient  suffering,  for  it  will  do  no  good. 
Such  reasoning  as  this  may  attend:  "Here 
are  divers  come  in  that  are  sober,  and  well- 
inclined,  perhaps  if  a  testimony  was  borne, 
they  might  receive  benefit  by  it;  surely  I 
may  take  liberty  to  tell  them  my  own  ex- 
perience, and  how  the  Lord  visited  me  in 
their  state;  it  may  have  no  evil  effect, 
though  1  am  not  constrained  to  do  it."  In 
answer  to  which  I  say,  the  best  of  this  sort 
is  but  will-worship,  which  finds  no  accept- 
ance with  God,  neither  will  it  in  any  wise 
promote  the  work  and  service;  for  the  will  of 
man  must  come  to  be  laid  in  the  dust,  before 
the  will  of  God  can  be  done  by  us.  We  may 
plead  excuse  that  it  is  done  in  a  zeal  for 
God  and  his  truth;  but  that  will  not  do, 
whilst  the  moving  cause  of  our  performance 
is  too  much  in  active  self,  and  the  creaturelv 
will. 


No  pen,  no  words,  no  image  can  express 
to  you  the  loveliness  of  my  only,  only  Lord 
Jesus. — Rutherford. 
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OUR  MOTHER. 

We  gazed  upon  her  sweet,  white  face 

As  calm  and  motionless  she  lay, 
And  traced  the  years  of  memory  back 

To  childhood's  careless,  happy  day; 
For  we  had  fondly  loved  her  then, 

And  now,  though  grown  to  man's  estate, 
We  had  not  ceased  to  love,  nor  dread 

The  rending  hand  of  fate. 

She  was  to  us  as  one  asleep, 

Still  sprightly,  young  and  freshly  fair, 
And  as  the  light  of  heaven  fell 

And  softly  kissed  her  silvered  hair, 
It  seemed  that  she  would  smile  again; 

Her  mother-love,  her  quiet  grace, 
Like  fragrant  flowers  round  her  couch 

E'en  death  did  not  efface. 

But  He  who  doeth  all  things  well, 

Though  we  but  faintly  understand, 
Had  called  our  gentle  mother  home 

From  mortal  realm  to  spirit  land; 
And  so,  we  followed  meekly  on 

To  yonder  sacred  snow-capped  sod, 
Where,  'neath  the  silent  evergreen, 

We  gave  her  up  to  God. 

J.  Hampton  Moore. 


Contributed  for  "The  Friend." 

Albert  Maxwell. 

Elsewhere  in  these  columns  will  appear 
a  notice  of  the  death  of  Albert  Maxwell. 
The  great  love  he  felt  for  his  fellow-men, 
and  his  deep  concern  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  seem  to  call  for 
a  little  fuller  account  of  this  valued  Friend. 

He  and  his  wife  left  their  home  and  went 
to  that  of  their  son-in-law,  that  they  might 
more  conveniently  attend  the  sittings  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  (Western).  However, 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting  on  First-day,  he 
was  so  prostrated  as  to  be  unable  to  attend 
meeting  thereafter,  although  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  walk  about  the  house  a  little. 
During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  was 
in  declining  health,  enduring  much  weak- 
ness, yet  never  murmured,  often  expressing 
that  he  felt  it  a  great  blessing  he  suffered 
so  little  pain.  He  accepted  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour  and  Friend, 
and  was  thus  often  favored  both  in  meetings 
and  at  other  times  to  feel  sweet  fellowship 
and  communion  with  the  dear  Redeemer, 
whom  he  had  feared  to  offend  in  word  or 
deed  since  very  early  life. 

When  told  his  physicians  thought  he 
could  not  recover,  he  expressed  surprise, 
but  said,  "All  is  well;  all  has  been  done. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  do."  He  had  much 
good  counsel  for  his  family  and  friends 
whom  he  so  much  appreciated  having 
around  him,  always  so  grateful  to  physi- 
cians and  caretakers,  often  expressing  sur- 
prise that  so  many  friends  and  neighbors 
called  to  see  him,  who  felt  so  unworthy. 
He  was  firmly  attached  to  and  faithfully 
upheld  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends;  being  zealous  for  the 
maintenance  of  what  are  termed  our  "minor 
testimonies,"  and  often  pleading  with  our 
younger  members  as  well  as  those  older 
to  be  faithful  to  the  intimations  of  Truth 
in  their  own  hearts  and  valiant  in  uphold- 
ing these  precious  testimonies,  though  they 
be  accounted  as  foolishness  by  the  world. 

He  remarked  at  different  times  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  "The  longer  I  live, 
the  better  satisfied  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
a  Friend,"  thus  testifying  to  the  true  peace 


experienced  in  being  a  consistent  member 
of  the  Society.  Having  followed  the  gentle 
pointings  of  the  Divine  Hand,  he  was  quali- 
fied to  travail  much  for  the  welfare  of  Zion 
and  to  feel  very  closely  for  and  with  those 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  His 
love  and  good  will  extended  to  the  whole 
human  family,  many  times  near  the  close 
repeating,  "Farewell,  everybody  farewell." 
His  perfect  resignation  and  tranquility  of 
mind  were  evidenced  by  many  beautiful 
expressions;  at  one  time  saying,  "Happy, 
happy,  happy!"  and  at  the  last,  with  his 
eyes  firmly  fixed,  as  we  believe  on  the  rap- 
turous beauties  of  the  heavenly  home,  he 
passed  peacefully  away  without  a  sigh  or 
struggle. 

He  was  a  loving  companion,  a  tender 
father,  kind  and  gentle  to  all  with  whom  he 
associated,  universally  loved  and  respected 
as  a  man  of  true  integrity,  so  was  able  to 
say  near  the  close  that  he  thought  he  had 
wronged  no  man.  Being  an  humble  ser- 
vant of  his  Lord  and  Master,  his  life  was 
indeed  a  living  epistle  known  and  read  of 
all  men. 

Recollections,  No.  8. 

(Concluded.) 

JEREMIAH  LAPP. 
BY  C.  C. 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they 
shall  be  comforted." 

After  the  confinement  of  our  beloved 
friend  at  home,  he  wrote  Second  Month 
7,  1910: 

"  I  am  quite  ill  and  have  been  for  some 
time;  1  had  to  call  in  a'doctor  once  and  he 
said  I  had  kidney  trouble.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  attend  our  own  little  meeting  since,  I 
think,  First  Month  2nd.  I  could  not  get 
down  to  Select  Meeting,  nor  yet  Monthly 
Meeting,  nor  could  1  attend  our  Four 
Months'  Meeting  at  Pickering.  All  these 
meetings  1  missed  very  much,  but  my  heart 
rejoiced,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  others 
moved  to  come  and  visit  Friends  in  the 
love  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
is  for  some  wise  purpose  I  am  shut  in.  My 
Divine  Master  knows  what  is  best,  not  only 
for  me,  but  also  for  his  church  and  people, 
and  it  is  a  comfort,  and  also  brings  sweet 
peace  to  rest  in  Him. 

"  I  sometimes  wonder  why  things  are  as 
they  are;  our  little  meetings  seem  to  be 
dwindling  away,  the  love  of  many  is  waxing 
cold,  they  will  not  take  up  the  cross,  which 
all  must  do  before  they  can  wear  the  crown. 
Yet  amidst  all  these  desolations,  I  find  some 
who  travel  in  spirit  for  Zion's  sake. 

"  I  have  been  a  little  engaged  in  traveling 
this  last  year  in  different  places.  A  friend 
and  myself  went  to  Ottawa  to  present  a 
petition  regarding  military  training  in  public 
schools  and  colleges,  gotten  up  by  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting,  to  the  Premier,  who  re- 
ceived us  very  courteously  and  gave  us 
a  good  hearing.  1  felt  well  satisfied  with 
our  visit  to  the  Capital.  I  think  I  never 
saw  the  need  of  Friends  bearing  our  testi- 
monies before  the  world  as  I  did  when 
before  the  great  men  of  the  earth  while  at 
Ottawa.  It  does  seem  such  a  pity  that 
Friends  everywhere  do  not  come  out  from 
the  world  and  be  a  separate  people,  wearing 


the  plain  dress  and  speaking  the  plain 
Scripture  language. 

"  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  a  delegation 
went  before  our  Canadian  Parliament  on 
the  same  ground  as  we  did,  viz:  having  the 
teaching  of  Christ  as  our  foundation  to 
build  upon.  In  speaking  before  the  Premier, 
we  put  no  confidence  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  but 
in  the  living  God  who  is  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  He  saw  at  once  the  truth 
of  what  we  told  him,  and  acknowledged  it 
to  be  true,  and  said  as  for  himself  he  did 
not  believe  in  war  under  any  circumstances. 

"  I  feel  quite  unwell  this  evening  and  will 
close  with  much  love,  and  trust  though  we 
may  never  meet  again  on  earth  we  may 
meet  where  parting  will  be  no  more.  Fare- 
well!" 

Thus  was  drawing  to  a  close  the  life  of 
this  dear  man,  exercised  in  spirit,  with  the 
weight  of  the  churches  as  it  were  upon  him, 
as  his  life  was  ebbing  away,  and  yet,  having 
doubled  his  diligence,  he  was  enabled  to 
finish  his  work,  and  to  leave  behind  him 
an  example  of  dedication  to  others.  What 
a  favor  it  is  when  such  humble  instruments 
are  made  willing  to  be  raised  up  of  the  Lord, 
instancing  to  us,  that  "God  is  able  of  the 
very  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham; for  truly  such  can  say,  "Not  many 
wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble,  are  called;  but  God  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  mighty." 

There  is  a  precious  legacy  in  the  lives  as 
well  as  the  deaths  of  those  that  have  been 
witnesses  of  what  God  can  and  will  do,  yea 
is  waiting  to  accomplish,  for  the  believers, 
and  here  was  a  remarkable  instance,  the 
knowledge  of  which  should  cause  us  to 
thank  God  and  take  courage,  and  press  on 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Yet  to 
really  appreciate  such  it  is  necessary  to  know 
them,  and  some  of  us  who  have  known  him 
intimately,  have  felt  this  a  great  privilege, 
and  in  this  concern  to  set  forth  a  little  of  his 
life  in  its  inmost  sense,  there  has  been  felt 
the  consciousness  of  such  a  spirit,  sweet 
indeed  to  the  soul. 

Oh  thou,  to  whomsoever  this  may  come, 
faint  not,  neither  be  discouraged;  enquire 
for  the  old  paths  and  walk  therem,  that  th's 
Truth  that  was  regarded  as  worthy  to  be 
suffered  for  by  a  Barclay  and  an  Ellwood, 
eminent  men,  may  still  be  held  up  before 
the  world,  and  that  God  the  author  thereof 
might  have  the  praise. 


Shall  the  exercised  servants,  who  are 
baptized  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
people,  conclude  it  is  of  no  avail? 

Necessary  it  is  to  guard  against  the  grand 
discourager  of  all  good  and  his  subtle  rea- 
sonings; the  work  that  he  would  mar  is 
often  in  as  prosperous  a  way,  when  hidden 
from  our  eye;  so  that  there  is  encouragement 
to  endeavor  in  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity, to  break  up  the  fallow  ground,  leav- 
ing the  increase  thereof  to  the  great  and 
good  Husbandman. 

From  the  faithful  laborer  sheaves  of  peace 
will  not  be  withheld. — From  an  unknown 
correspondent  of  Thomas  Scattergood. 


Fifth  Month  8,  1913. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Women's  Yearly  Meeting. — Why 
do  five  hundred  or  more  women  leave  their 
homes  or  offices,  their  work  and  cares,  to 
come  to  Yearly  Meeting?  They  want  to  see 
the  summing-up  of  the  Lord's  work  done 
by  Friends  for  the  past  year.  They  want  to 
help  each  other  in  righteousness.  They  de- 
sire to  give  thanks  for  the  many  mercies 
and  blessings  that  come  from  the  hand  of 
our  Heavenly  Father;  and  they  needs  must 
give  praise  to  Him,  and  ask  for  Light  and 
Strength  for  the  year  to  come. 

The  first  work  that  these  women  do  is 
to  sum  up  the  Answers  from  our  seven  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  of  the  questions  in  our  Book 
of  Discipline,  about  our  behavior  at  home 
and  at  meeting,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

This  year,  the  Meeting  felt  that  we  all 
must  be  very  careful  in  our  dress,  to  be 
simple,  and  to  be  modest — for  the  girls  who 
work  hard  in  shops  and  in  factories  need  the 
money  that  we  do  not  need  when  we  over- 
dress ourselves;  and  these  working-girls 
have  envy  in  their  hearts  for  our  fashionable 
clothes  and  hats.  And  if  we  truly  take  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  our  Master,  we  will 
not  care  to  spend  time  on  the  costly  cover- 
ing of  our  bodies,  but  we  will  want  to  give 
all  our  time  to  minding  the  Master's  will, 
and  his  good  Spirit  will  shine  in  our  faces, 
and  through  our  acts. 

The  meeting  also  felt  that  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  say  sharp  words.  If  we  do, 
we  hurt  friendships,  and  mar  the  harmony 
of  each  other's  lives. 

"  It  is  the  rift  within  the  lute 
That  later  makes  the  music  mute." 

The  Meeting  wants  the  mothers  and  their 
children  to  come  to  the  First-day  and  week- 
day meetings.  We  are  all  needed  to  make  a 
good  meeting,  and  each  one  is  missed  by 
somebody  else,  if  her  place  in  meeting  is 
empty. 

We  help  our  older  Friends  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  attend  our  meetings  for  worship. 
We  were  told  that  we  will  have  joy  as  well 
as  peace  in  believing. 

A  matter  of  great  interest  was  brought 


to  the  Women's  Meeting  by  a  friend  from 
the  Men's  Meeting.  He  explained  that  there 
are  some  children  who  are  not  quite  Friends 
but  who  come  to  our  meetings  and  schools; 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to  let 
these  children  share  in  all  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Friends.  He  hopes 
then  that  when  these  children  grow  up,  they 
will  choose  to  have  full  membership  with 
us.  This  matter  was  left  to  a  Committee 
of  men  and  women  Friends  to  think  over, 
and  plan  about,  and  bring  a  report  to  the 
Meeting  a  year  from  now. 

The  five  sessions  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
were  conducted  with  sweetness  and  pa- 
tience. It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere 
in  the  world  five  hundred  other  women 
more  loving,  more  glad  to  meet  together, 
with  so  many  so  ready  to  follow  the  Lord 
in  his  leadings,  than  this  group  this  year, 
at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  which  has  now 
scattered,  some  to  Delaware,  some  to  New 
Jersey,  some  out  far  into  Pennsylvania 
from  the  great  city,  some  to  Ohio,  to  New 
York,  and  even  to  Massachusetts. — G.  E. 


Praying  for  Seventy  Years  and  Not 
Praying. — An  old  man  said  that  he  had  been 
praying  for  seventy  years.  He  was  taught 
when  he  was  a  little  child  three  years  old  to 
repeat  a  prayer  to  his  mother,  and  he  had 
been  praying  since  that  time;  now  he  was 
seventy-three  years  old  and  had  kept  up 
that  habit  of  praying  each  night  for  seventy 
years.  Then  he  was  taken  sick  and  had  a 
new  experience.  He  saw  that  he  had  been 
living  all  his  life  with  a  form  of  godliness 
but  not  having  felt  its  power.  He  had  not 
been  a  real  child  of  God.  Now  he  put  up  the 
prayer,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
He  became  a  humble  Christian  and  said, 
"Though  1  had  prayed  each  night  for 
seventy  years  1  never  really  prayed  at  all, 
but  now  I  really  pray." — From  the  Youth's 
Friend  (1824). 


Mohammedanism  and  Christianity. — 
A  man  said,  "How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  Mohammed  began  his  work  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ  and  yet  he  has 
now  more  disciples  than  Christ?" 

I  replied,  "A  man  can  be  a  disciple  of 
Mohammed  and  not  deny  himself,  nor  have 
any  cross.  He  can  live  in  the  darkest,  black- 
est, foulest  sin;  but  if  any  man  will  be  a 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  must  come  out 
from  the  world,  he  must  take  up  his  cross 
daily  and  follow  Jesus."— D.  L.  Moody. 


Westtow  Notes. 

Vacation  is  now  over  and  the  school  very  soon 
dropped  into  regular  work  after  return  of  teachers 
and  most  of  the  pupils  on  the  28th  ult.  Three 
new  students  and  another  who  was  with  us  a  couple 
of  years  ago  are  now  enrolled,  while  three  dropped 
out  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  making  a  net 
gain  of  one.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  term  vacation 
does  not  exactly  apply  to  a  number  of  persons  on 
duty  during  such  periods — particularly  the  short 
vacations.  During  the  absence  of  the  large  family, 
besides  the  usual  cleaning,  numerous  sets  of  mechan- 
ics have  been  engaged  making  sundry  repairs  and 
improvements. 

Heretofore  the  girls'  department  has  had  but 
four  showers,  which  has  caused  inconvenience  and 
delay  at  times  when  at  close  of  games  a  large  number 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  Eight  additional 
showers  have  been  installed  in  the  second  floor 


water  tower  for  the  girls;  special  accommodations 
for  teachers,  and  other  plumbing  are  also  in  place — 
in  addition  a  waterproof  "asbestos"  flooring  has 
been  laid:  the  woodwork  to  the  old  and  new  has 
been  freshened  with  varnish.  Work  on  the  building 
to  house  the  drinking  fountain,  a  present  to  the 
School  by  the  class  of  1909  was  started;  this  structure, 
now  well  under  way,  is  being  built  of  native  (Wal- 
nut Hill)  stone  and  is  located  at  the  west  edge  of  the 
south  woods  at  the  north  side  of  the  walk;  the  water 
is  conveyed  from  the  spring  coming  from  a  higher 
point  in  the  same  woods. 

Another  vacation  job  was  laying  out  the  planting 
plan,  digging  holes,  etc.,  for  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
for  the  breast  of  the  Lake — numbering  nearly  200 
in  all;  this  planting  is  a  present  from  the  class  of 
1913,  which  particularly  wished  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  what  the  School  has  done  for  them 
before  they  scatter  to  parts  widely  separated  at 
commencement  time  next  month.  This  planting  is 
now  practically  completed:  the  special  class  tree, 
around  which  the  usual  ceremonies  arc  performed, 
will  be  in  place  before  this  edition  is  on  press;  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  both  this  gift  and  that  of  the 
drinking  fountain  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the 
School — the  one  in  later  years  we  trust  will  make  a 
grateful  shade  to  the  passerby,  the  other  will  soon 
be  ready  to  slake  the  thirst  and  rest  those  who  pass, 
midst  trees  already  grown  to  giant  proportions. 
A  neat  bay  window  has  been  recently  added  to  the 
living-room  of  the  house  occupied  by  E.  Dean 
Stanton  and  family  Another  vacation  job  was  the 
planting  of  about  150  apple  trees  in  both  of  the 
School  orchards:  this  fills  the  vacancies  in  the  exist- 
ing orchards  and  considerably  enlarges  that  on 
the  boys'  side. 

All  seasons  of  the  year  have  their  special  attrac- 
tions, but  the  unfolding  buds,  displaying  the  deli- 
cately tinted  foliage,  the  rich  green  of  the  closely 
cropped  grass  on  the  campus,  the  singing  of  the 
happy  birds  all  round  us,  these,  with  many  other 
charms  and  blessings,  would  seem  to  emphasize 
spring  as  a  time  to  be  specially  thankful  for  the 
good  things  of  a  bountiful  Providence. 


Correspondence. 

Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  dress  has  been 
doing  so  much  harm  as  now?  Many  who  can  afford 
to  get  fine  clothes  have  gone  to  such  lengths  that 
many  who  cannot  afford  to  get  them  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  dress  is  the  standard  of  respectabilit  y ; 
therefore  they  must  have  it.  And,  O,  what  a  price 
is  being  paid  for  it  by  some!  Yes  to  the  destruction 
of  body  and  soul.  A  writer  has  said  that  the  happy 
[superfluity]  of  a  vain  world  would  clothe  the  naked. 
But  0!  how  much  more  to  blame  are  those  whose 
religious  Society  has  made  their  church  discipline 
conform  to  what  they  fully  believe  is  required  by 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  which  says: 
"Be  not  conformed  to  this  world."  And  the  Query 
in  the  Discipline  asks,  "Do  you  in  speech,  behav- 
ior and  apparel  show  fort  h  the  sincerity  and  simplicity 
which  accord  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ?"  So  those 
in  our  Society  who  put  on  feathers,  flowers  or  jew- 
elry, and  follow  the  changing  fashions  of  the  world, 
are  breaking  the  Scripture-founded  Discipline  and 
discrediting  the  Society,  putting  themselves  out 
of  line  with  its  professed  principles;  so  that  they 
cannot  (or  ought  not)  to  be  made  use  of  in  our  meet- 
ings, where  they  arc  so  much  needed. — M.  S.  W. 

A  subscriber  writes :  And  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  appreciation  of  your  paper. 
Although  not  outwardly  a  Friend,  since  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  association  with  your 
Society,  yet  the  spirituality,  and  the  simplicity  of 
your  worship  has  appealed  to  me  in  so  far  that  I 
have  not  been  able  conscientiously  to  promise  ad- 
herence to  any  other  form  of  worship. 

30  Kocn  Machi,  Mita,  Shiba, 

Tokyo,  Japan,  Third  Month  23,  1913. 
Edwin  P.  Sellew. 

My  Dear  Friend: — I  wish  to  thank  thee  and  thy 
generous  Committee  for  the  new  grant  of  $50  for 
Hililcs.  I  do  wish  to  assure  thee  that  each  Bible  is 
given  or  sold  in  the  place  where  we  believe  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  About  three  weeks  ago  at  my 
BiMc  Cla<s  for  women,  following  a  cooking  class, 
one  of  the  young  women  came  to  me  and  said,  "I 
have  a  young  friend  not  yet  twenty.  She  is  almost 
gone  with  tuberculosis.  She  is  a  beautiful  girl,  but 


PUT-OFF  TOWN. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Put-off  Town, 
Where  the  houses  are  old  and  tumble-down, 
And  everything  tarries  and  everything  flags, 
With  dirty  streets  and  people  in  rags? 

On  the  street  of  Slow  lives  Old  Man  Wait 
And  his  two  little  boys,  named  Linger  and  Late, 
With  unclean  hands  and  tousled  hair, 
And  a  naughty  sister  named  Don't  Care. 

Grandmother  Growl  lives  in  this  town  ■ 
With  her  two  little  daughters,  Fret  and  Frown ; 
And  gentleman  Lazy  lives  all  alone 
Around  the  corner  of  street  Postpone. 

Did  you  ever  go  to  Put-off  Town, 
To  play  with  the  little  girls  Fret  and  Frown, 
Or  visit  the  home  of  Old  Man  Wait, 
And  call  for  his  boys  to  come  to  the  gate? 

To  play  all  day  in  Tarry-street, 
Leaving  your  errands  for  other  feet, 
To  stop,  or  shirk,  or  linger,  or  frown, 
Is  the  nearest  way  to  this  old  town. 

— The  Olive  Leaf. 
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she  does  not  seem  to  know  she  will  die  soon,  and  she 
does  not  know  Christ.  She  is  too  weak  to  read  much. 
Is  there  any  way  by  which  I  could  lead  her  to  know 
Christ?  Will  you  not  choose  a  few  of  the  texts 
that  would  guide  her  to  believe  and  I'll  write  them 
to  her,  for  she  now  lives  nearly  200  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tokyo."  The  fourteen  girls  in  my  Bible  Class  in 
the  school  each  chose  five  texts,  and  out  of  them  my 
Woman's  Bible  Class  chose  the  five  they  felt  the  most 
vital ;  then  we  gave  them  to  Yamada  San  to  send  to 
her  friend.  I  also  got  a  New  Testament  on  good 
paper,  clear  type,  and  marked  a  few  choice  places  for 
her  and  Yamada  San  sent  it  to  her.  With  it  we  all 
sent  our  prayers  that  she  might  find  the  way  to  Him 
her  Saviour.  When  I  got  this  Testament  and  Psalm 
for  this  girl  who  is  so  near  her  eternal  home,  I  felt 
strongly  impressed  to  get  another.  I  did  so  and  that 
same  day  a  woman  came  to  me  and  said,  "My  hus- 
band is  in  America,  in  New  Orleans,  studying  sys- 
tems of  R.  R.  Civil  Engineering,  and  I  am  left  alone 
here,  and  while  I  have  so  much  time  I  wish  to  study 
The  Way  of  Life.  I  know  nothing,  but  I  wish  to 
know."  Then  I  told  her  how  I  had  felt  I  must  not 
come  home  without  that  New  Testament,  and  it 
was  now  clear  to  me  that  it  was  for  her.  .  .  . 
A  woman  told  me  that  she  read  the  Bible  daily, 
but  that  it  was  only  with  great  effort,  as  the  ones 
she  had  were  both  very  fine  print.  I  got  her  the 
best  print  family  Bible  I  could,  and  she  tells  me 
she  does  so  enjoy  reading  it.  The  Bible  is  being 
revised  in  Japanese  and  a  Committee  is  working 
hard  on  this.  Most  sincerely  thy  friend, 

Minnie  P.  Bowles. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  of  the  30th  ult. 
from  Washington  says:  "The  United  States  has 
been  exporting  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  almost 
$7,000,000  a  day  so  far  this  year,  as  shown  by  figures 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
imports  have  run  up  to  more  than  $5,000,000  a  day. 
The  statistics  are  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Great  Britain  has  proved  the  best 
customer,  having  bought,  on  an  average,  $1,750,000 
worth  of  goods  every  day,  a  grand  total  for  the  nine 
months  of  $478,408,725.  Canada  and  Germany 
each  have  bought  about  $1,000,000  worth  a  day, 
and  the  fourth  best  customer  was  France,  whose 
purchases  in  the  nine  months  were  $120,786,314." 

It  was  stated  from  Harrisburg  on  the  1st  inst.  that 
the  House  bill  establishing  vocational  education  for 
the  public  school  system  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  for  State  reimbursement  of  school  districts  at 
the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  expended  by 
them  for  such  instruction,  became  a  law  to-night 
by  approval  of  Governor  Tener.  The  bill  defines 
and  establishes  vocational,  industrial,  agricultural 
and  household  arts  education,  and  provides  that 
such  courses  may  be  created  under  supervision  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  is  to  name 
experts  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  standards.  The  administration  is  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  local  school  boards,  which  may 
combine  for  schools  in  any  of  the  branches  and  also 
arrange  for  evening  or  part  day  time  classes  in 
addition  to  regular  day  courses.  Provision  is 
made  that  pupils  of  districts  which  do  not  have  such 
courses  may  receive  instruction  in  another  district 
under  certain  conditions. 

It  is  stated  that  Lyon  County,  Kansas,  which 
will  have  1000  acres  of  land  planted  to  sugar  beets 
this  year,  is  to  have  300  Indian  boys  from  the 
Government  schools  of  Arizona  to  work  on  the 
farms.  They  range  in  age  from  14  to  19  years. 
The  Government  has  control  of  their  wages,  but 
the  money  will  be  accumulated  and  the  Indians 
will  receive  the  income  therefrom,  getting  the  prin- 
cipal when  they  become  citizens.  The  central 
point  of  this  beet  sugar  country  is  the  town  of  Em- 
poria, which  will  give  the  boys  a  little  better  idea 
of  the  methods  of  civilized  life  than  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  heretofore. 

Gifford  Pinchot,  former  Chief  Forester  of  the 
United  States,  makes  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  control 
of  floods  and  the  prevention  of  future  damages  in 
the  great  river  valleys  of  the  country  through  a 
general  Federal  plan  of  reforestation  and  develop- 
ment of  our  streams.  He  says:  "From  1900  to 
1908  the  cost  of  floods  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  more  than  a  thousand  million  dollars. 
The  losses  from  flood  are  chiefly  unnecessary,  for 
floods  can  be  reduced  or  controlled." 

A  despatch  from  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  says:  "Believing 
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that  boys  and  girls  should  have  a  practical  education 
aside  from  the  ordinary  studies  taught  in  the 
school-room,  Superintendent  A.  B.  Vossler,  of  the 
North  Plainfield  Public  School,  is  planning  to  include 
in  the  school  curriculum  the  art  of  milking  cows, 
poultry  raising  and  vegetable  gardening." 

It  is  stated  that  strikes,  calling  out  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  scenes  of  violence 
and  partial  stagnation  of  business  in  many  large 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  marked  the 
first  of  this  month,  the  annual  day  of  reckoning 
between  capital  and  organized  labor. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  City  of  the  2nd  inst. 
says:  "A  strike  vote  of  the  100,000  conductors  and 
trainmen  on  railroads  in  Eastern  territory  was 
ordered  to-night  by  the  men's  representatives,  who 
have  been  in  conference  with  the  railroad  managers 
here  over  demands  for  increased  wages  recently 
submitted  by  the  employees.  The  roads  yesterday 
denied  the  men's  demands,  and  to-day  refused  a 
proposition  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration. 
This  refusal  was  speedily  followed  by  a  meeting  of 
the  men's  committee,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
decided  to  order  a  poll  to  determine  whether  the 
power  to  call  a  strike  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  leaders." 

A  despatch  frbm  Harrisburg  of  the  29th  ult.  says: 
"Governor  Tener  to-day  signed  the  Sheatz  bill 
providing  a  system  of  mothers'  pensions.  Money 
is  to  be  distributed  through  the  counties,  and 
acceptance  of  the  law  is  optional  with  each  county. 
The  maximum  payment  is  $12  per  month  for  one 
child;  $20  a  month  for  two  children;  $26  for  three 
children,  and  $5  a  month  for  each  additional  child. 
No  woman  can  become  a  beneficiary  unless  she  has 
been  a  continuous  resident  of  the  county  for  three 
years." 

It  is  stated  that  two  women  will  be  appointed 
members  of  the  police  force  of  Topeka  in  this  month, 
and  the  city  has  a  women's  advisory  board  that 
helps  in  the  practical  problems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. Los  Angeles  will  also  add  two  women  to  its 
police  force  and  it  will  be  their  duty  to  visit  dance 
halls,  skating  rinks,  moving  picture  places  and  cafes. 
In  other  Western  cities  the  use  of  women  on  the 
police  force  is  a  fact.  The  plan  is  spreading.  The 
result  will  be  to  make  cities  safer  and  to  root  out 
much  of  the  crime  that  has  grown  up  under  loose 
conditions. 

It  is  said  that  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church 
and  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 
have  reached  a  basis  of  union  under  the  name  of 
the  United  Protestant  Church.  It  affects  a  half 
million  church  members  and  it  is  expected  that  other 
accessions  will  bring  the  membership  up  to  a  million. 

It  is  stated  that  Arbor  Day  originated  in  Nebraska 
thirty  years  ago.  In  those  years,  it  is  estimated, 
no  less  than  350,000,000  trees  have  been  planted 
in  that  State. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  28th  from  London 
says:  "The  British  Government  to-day  inaugurated 
the  expected  campaign  of  stern  repression  against 
the  militant  suffragettes.  The  women  arrested 
were  charged  with  conspiracy  or  violations  of  the 
malicious  damages  act.  Archibald  Bodkin,  counsel 
for  the  Treasury,  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  said  the  proceedings  had  been  taken 
with  a  view  to  bringing  to  an  end  'a  state  of  affairs 
which  has  become  dangerous  to  the  civilized  portion 
of  the  community  in  the  British  Isles.'  The  Wom- 
en's Social  and  Political  Union,  he  continued,  had 
been  responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of  crime 
and  vast  inconvenience  to  the  public."  On  the 
1st  inst.  it  was  stated  that  the  seizure  of  the  suffra- 
gette headquarters  by  the  police  and  the  arrest  of 
seven  of  their  leaders  has  failed  to  check  the  mili- 
tants' campaign  of  arson. 

It  has  been  recently  published  that  at  Bedburg, 
in  Germany,  a  garden  city  for  over  2000  lunatics 
has  been  established.  German  doctors  have 
recognized  that  the  method  of  keeping  lunatics  in 
asylums  is  a  mistake.  The  best  way  to  cure  them, 
they  say,  is  to  give  them  as  much  freedom  and 
open  air  as  possible.  The  garden  city  of  Bedburg 
consists  of  36  large  houses,  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating 80  to  100  patients.  A  large  farm  has 
been  established  and  stocked  with  cattle  and  horses. 
Everything  that  is  necessary  for  a  small  town,  in 
fact,  is  to  be  found  in  the  newest  of  garden  cities. 
The  lunatics  are  free  to  walk  about  and  to  amuse 
themselves  as  they  like.  They  willingly  work  on 
the  farm  and  the  women  cook  as  eagerly  and  cheer- 
fully for  the  others  as  though  they  were  living  in 
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their  own  homes,  free  from  insanity.  The  total! 
cost  of  this  ideal  asylum  was  $2,000,000. 

It  is  announced  that  the  new  Cunard  steamer,! 
Aquitania,  lately  launched  on  the  Clyde,  is  bigger! 
than  the  Lusitania  or  the  Mauretania.  It  is  9011 
feet  long,  97  feet  broad  amidships,  and  from  keel! 
to  boat  deck  92^  feet  deep.  Her  gross  tonnage! 
will  be  7,000,  her  speed  23  knots. 

A  light  earthquake  shock  was  felt  in  Ottawa,! 
Ont.,  on  the  28th  ult. 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  2nd  inst.  says:|l 
"The  United  States  to-day  formally  recognized! 
the  Chinese  Republic.  In  President  Wilson's! 
message  of  recognition  he  says:  'The  Government! 
and  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  having  I 
abundantly  testified  their  sympathy  with  the  people  1 
of  China  upon  their  assumption  of  the  attributes! 
and  powers  of  self-government  deem  it  opportune  1 
at  this  time,  when  the  representative  National  I 
Assembly  has  met  to  discharge  the  high  duty  of  I 
setting  the  seal  of  full  accomplishment  upon  the  I 
aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people,  that  I  extend,  in  I 
the  name  of  my  Government  and  of  my  country-  H 
men,  a  greeting  of  welcome  to  the  new  China  thus  I 
entering  into  the  family  of  nations.'" 


NOTICES. 

A  strong,  willing  boy  nearly  fifteen,  with  ex- 
perience, desires  position  in  the  country  during 
vacation.    Has  excellent  recommendation. 

F.  S.  S.,  Care  of  The  Friend. 


Two  Friends'  Select  School  boys  desire  situations 
with  Friends  during  vacation.    Country  preferred. 

Address  A.  C.  B., 

Care  of  The  Friend. 


By  authority  of  and  under  the  care  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  public  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will 
be  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Green- 
wich, N.  J.,  on  First-day  afternoon  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  Fifth  Month,  1913,  at  3.30  p.  m.  The  public 
in  the  vicinity  of  Greenwich  and  Friends  generally 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational 
Association  is  to  be  held  at  the  Friends'  Select 
School,  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Fifth  Month  17th. 
Details  of  hours,  subjects,  etc.,  will  be  sent  in  the 
mail  in  a  few  days.  General  subject  for  the  after- 
noon: "The  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  Teachers." 
Speakers,  President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Sarah  W. 
Elkinton,  Charles  Evans  and  others.  Evening 
meeting  at  7.00  p.  m.  "The  Psychology  of  Ideals," 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Holmes,  Dean  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  invites  its 
members  to  three  addresses  on  some  distinguishing 
views  of  Friends  to  be  given  in  the  Meeting  House 
on  First-day  afternoons,  at  4.  30  p.  m. 

Fifth  Month  4th — The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism 
— Allen  C.  Thomas. 

Fifth  Month  11th — The  Quaker  Conception  of 
God  and  the  Way  of  Worship — Rufus  M.  Jones. 

Fifth  Month  18th— The  Quaker  Conception  of 
Man  and  Humanitarian  Efforts — Rayner  W.  Kelsey. 

All  who  desire  to  attend  will  be  welcome. 


Died. — At  her  residence,  in  Germantown,  Fourth 
Month  24,  1913,  Hannah  Pancoast  Leeds,  relict 
of  Allen  T.  Leeds;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District. 
"Forever  with  the' Lord! 
Amen!  So  let  it  be: 
Life  out  of  death  is  in  that  word; 
'Tis  Immortality." 

 ,  at  his  home  in  Belvidere,  N.  C,  Third 

Month  30,  1913,  of  heart  failure,  Josiah  Nicholson, 
aged  eighty-one  years,  11  months  and  17  days;  a 
valued  member  and  elder  of  Piney  Woods  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Perquimmans  Co.,  N.  C. 

 ,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Edward 

Edgerton,  Eleventh  Month  27,  1912,  Albert 
Maxwell,  a  beloved  member  and  Elder  of  Plain- 
field  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Indiana,  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Prisons  and  Prisoners. 

Most  persons  in  no  official  connection 
Ivith  prisons  have  little  if  any  interest  in 
such  institutions.  What  little  they  have,  how- 
ever, does  not  relate  to  the  mere  buildings, 
as  such,  whether  considered  from  an  artistic 
or  a  more  practical  point  of  view;  but  it 
springs  from  the  relation  of  such  structures 
to  humanity,  either  as  prisoners,  or  as  the 
law-abiding  portion  of  community  for  whose 
protection  such  buildings  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  erected.  A  prison  may 
lie  constructed  after  an  artistic  design,  so 
as  to  be  an  architectural  ornament  in  city 
or  country;  but  as  the  chief  object  of  such 
edifices  is  the  safe  confinement  of  persons 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  community,  this 
latter  feature  is  the  one  most  likely  to  be 
considered. 

It  is  well  that  society  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  appreciate  its  duty  toward  those 
with  criminal  tendencies,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  such  pro- 
clivities, but  also  with  the  hope  of  a  per- 
manent reform  of  the  persons  in  whom  they 
IjCxist.  Society  should  be  protected;  but  in 
doing  this,  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the 
duty  of  restoring  to  uprightness  and  use- 
fulness those  who  have  departed  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude. 

It  will  generally  be  conceded  that  Friends 
fiave  been  pioneers  in  social  reforms.  One 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
Society  will  readily  see  at  least  one  reason 
why  George  Fox,  and  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  were  attracted  to  the  high 
moral  and  spiritual  standard  set  up  by  him, 
should  have  entered  an  early  protest  against 
the  conditions  of  existing  prisons  and  the 
prevalent  treatment  of  prisoners.   Had  not 


these  "children  of  the  Light"  perceived 
those  evils  in  the  clearer  spiritual  vision 
given  them,  the  experiences  of  twenty 
thousand  in  British  jails  at  one  time  could 
not  fail  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  vile 
conditions  and  wrong  practices  connected 
with  them.  If  the  work  of  amelioration 
and  reformation  proceeded  slowly,  it  was 
not  because  the  influence  of  these  reformers 
was  not  exerted  in  favor  of  such  changes. 
We  of  this  age  are  greatly  shocked  when 
we  are  reminded  of  the  large  number  of 
offences  against  law  which  in  that  age  were 
punishable  by  death.  From  George  Fox  to 
the  present  time,  qualified  members  of  our 
Society  have  advocated  its  views  on  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  and  the  common 
rights  of  humanity.  The  more  humane 
treatment  of  the  criminal  and  insane,  and 
of  all  classes  of  unfortunates  now  prevail- 
ing, has  been  the  result,  in  no  small  measure, 
of  these  views  and  their  advocacy. 

Elizabeth  Fry  is  a  name  which  stands 
side  by  side  with  that  of  John  Howard 
in  extended  and  successful  efforts  for  prison 
reforms;  and  the  former  was  a  member  and 
a  minister  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 
It  is  not  needful  to  recall  the  long  list  of 
our  members  who  have  faithfully  labored 
in  the  cause  to  which  she  gave  so  large  a 
measure  of  time  and  energy.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  succession  has  come  down 
to  our  day. 

These  stray  thoughts  have  been  suggested 
by  reading  The  Journal  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline and  Philanthropy,  issued  by  The 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society  (191 3).  Its 
perusal  has  been  not  only  informing  but 
also  very  interesting.  This  organization, 
from  its  founding  as  "the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public 
Prisons,"  (changed  to  its  present  name 
in  1829),  has  always  had  several  Friends 
active  in  its  management.  The  Journal 
discloses  the  fact  that  four  of  the  Society's 
important  officers  are  our  members — the 
President,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  It  contains  two  articles 
from  the  pen  of  our  friend  Joshua  L 
Baily,  the  Prison  Society's  President,  also 
several  from  its  Secretary,  Albert  H.  Votaw. 
The  former  writes  on  "  Roberts  Vaux"  and 
"Removal  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary" 
the  latter  on  "Notes  by  the  Way,"  "Hope 


Hall"  and  "Three  Recommendations  of 
the  Governor" — all  of  these  articles  will 
abundantly  pay  for  the  time  required  to 
read  them.  In  addition  to  these  the  Jour- 
nal has  an  interesting  article  by  J.  Linn 
Harris  on  "New  Penitentiary  at  Bellcfonte" 
and  one  by  Francis  J.  Torrance  on  "Jails 
and  Jail  Management";  also  a  report  of 
the  Acting  Committee  and  an  account  of 
the  "American  Prison  Association"  meet- 
ing in  Baltimore  last  Eleventh  Month.  This 
list  does  not  exhaust  the  enumeration  of 
the  valuable  contents  of  "The  Journal", 
but  should  be  sufficiently  full  to  create  in 
some  who  have  not  seen  it  a  desire  to  read 
it.  The  office  of  the  Prison  Society  is  in 
State  House  Row,  S.  W.  Corner  Fifth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia.  It  is  a 
society  well  deserving  of  a  liberal  support 
on  the  part  of  the  charitably  disposed. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  the  writer 
feels  constrained  to  say  that,  while  he  does 
not  profess  to  be  informed  on  the  subject 
of  penology,  he  has  long  felt  there  were 
serious  defects  in  most  systems  of  treating 
prisoners.  It  may  not  be  the  case,  but  he 
has  thought  that  too  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  punishment  and  too  little 
on  reform.  Not  all  who  commit  some  prison 
offense  are  worthy  to  be  classed  as  criminals. 
When  once  a  temptation  has  been  yielded 
to,  future  associations  and  influences  may 
tend  to  produce  a  criminal.  Proper  employ- 
ment for  prisoners  may  be  a  difficult  prob- 
lem, but  it  certainly  is  an  important  one. 
Prison  labor  ought  not  to  compete,  es- 
pecially unfairly,  with  the  labor  of  law- 
abiding  citizens.  But  the  State  should  have 
the  right  to  use  the  labor  of  those  whom  it 
must  support  in  public  works  such  as 
making  good  roads,  which  are  so  much 
needed  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
moving  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  onto 
a  large  farm  in  Center  County,  as  described 
in  the  Journal,  is  evidently  a  move  in  the 
right  direction;  for,  as  J.  L.  B.  well  says: 
"While  all  other  employments  seem  to  have 
a  complement  of  men,  it  is  not  so  with  farm- 
ing. There  is  always  a  demand  for  farm 
laborers  beyond  the  supply.  The  discharged 
prisoner  who  has  practical  knowledge  of 
farming  will  have  little  or  no  excuse  for 
joining  the  army  of  the  unemployed." 

As  "prevention  is  better  than  cure'*,  and 
some  men  become  law-breakers  because 
of  inability  to  secure  work,  the  writer  has 
wondered  if  it  were  not  the  duty  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  provide 
employment  for  all  persons  desiring  work. 
It  would  cost  the  public  little  if  any  more 
to  provide  wages  for  the  citizen  than  to 
provide  support  for  the  prisoner. 

E.  P.  S» 
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PRISON  EXPERIENCES  FOR  CONSCIENCE  SAKE 
■ — OUR  PRISON 


Eighth  Month  31, 1863 — In  Guard  House. 
— Yesterday  morning  L.  M.  M.  and  I  were 
called  upon  to  do  fatigue  duty.  The  day 
before  we  were  asked  to  do  some  cleaning 
about  camp  and  to  bring  water.  We  wished 
to  be  obliging,  to  appear  willing  to  bear  a 
hand  toward  that  which  would  promote 
our  own  and  our  fellows'  health  and  con- 
venience; but  as  we  worked  we  did  not  feel 
easy.  Suspecting  we  had  been  assigned  to 
such  work,  the  more  we  discussed  in  our 
minds  the  subject,  the  more  clearly  the  right 
way  seemed  opened  to  us;  and  we  separately 
came  to  the  judgment  that  we  must  not 
conform  to  this  requirement.  So  when  the 
sergeant  bade  us  "  Police  the  streets,"  we 
asked  him  if  he  had  received  instructions 
with  regard  to  us,  and  he  replied  we  had 
been  assigned  to  "Fatigue  Duty."  L.  M. 
M.  answered  him  that  we  could  not  obey. 
He  left  us  immediately  for  the  Major 
(Jarvis  of  Weathersfield,  Vt.).  He  came 
back  and  ordered  us  to  the  Major's  tent. 
The  latter  met  us  outside  and  inquired  con- 
cerning the  complaint  he  had  heard  of  us. 
Upon  our  statement  of  our  position,  he 
apparently  undertook  to  argue  our  whimsies, 
as  he  probably  looked  upon  our  principles, 
out  of  our  heads.  We  replied  to  his  points 
as  we  had  ability;  but  he  soon  turned  to 
bullying  us  rather  than  arguing  with  us, 
and  would  hardly  let  us  proceed  with  a 
whole  sentence.  "  I  make  some  pretension 
*to  religion  myself,"  he  said;  and  quoted 
the  Old  Testament  freely  in  support  of  war. 
Our  terms  were,  submission  Qr  the  guard- 
house.   We  replied  we  could  not  obey. 

This  island  was  formerly  occupied  by  a 
company,  who  carried  on  the  large  farm  it 
comprises  and  opened  a  great  hotel  as  a 
summer  resort. 

The  subjects  of  all  misdemeanors,  grave 
and  small,  are  here  confined.  Those  who 
have  deserted  or  attempted  it;  those  who 
have  insulted  officers  and  those  guilty  of 
theft,  fighting,  drunkenness,  etc.  In  most, 
as  in  the  camps,  there  are  traces  yet  of 
manhood  and  of  the  Divine  Spark,  but  some 
are  abandoned,  dissolute.  There  are  many 
here  among  the  substitutes  who  were  actors 
in  the  late  New  York  riots.  They  show  un- 
mistakably the  characteristics  and  senti- 
ments of  those  rioters,  and,  especially,  hatred 
to  the  blacks  drafted  and  about  camp,  and 
exhibit  this  in  foul  and  profane  jeers  heaped 
upon  these  unoffending  men  at  every  op- 
portunity. In  justice  to  the  blacks  1  must 
say  they  are  superior  to  the  whites  in  all 
their  behavior. 

31st.  p.  m. — Several  of  us  were  a  little 
time  ago  called  out  one  by  one  to  answer 
inquiries  with  regard  to  our  offenses.  We 
replied  we  could  not  comply  with  military 
requisitions.  P.  D.,  being  last,  was  asked 
if  he  would  die  first,  and  replied  promptly 
but  mildly,  Yes. 

Here  we  are  in  prison  in  our  own  land  for 
no  crimes,  no  offense  to  God  nor  man ;  nay, 
more;  we  are  here  for  obeying  the  commands  I 


of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  influences  of  his 
Holy  Spirit.  1  must  look  for  patience  in 
this  dark  day.  1  am  troubled  too  much  and 
excited  and  perplexed. 

Ninth  Month  1st. — Oh,  the  horrors  of  the 
past  night — I  never  before  experienced  such 
sensations  and  fears;  and  never  did  I  feel 
so  clearly  that  1  had  nothing  but  the  hand 
of  our  Father  to  shield  me  from  evil.  Last 
night  we  three  lay  down  together  on  the 
floor  of  a  lower  room  of  which  we  had  taken 
possession.  The  others  were  above.  We 
had  but  one  blanket  between  us  and  the 
floor,  and  one  over  us.  The  other  one  we 
had  lent  to  a  wretched  deserter  who  had 
skulked  into  our  room  for  relief,  being  with- 
out anything  of  his  own.  We  had  during 
the  day  gained  the  respect  of  the  fellows,  and 
they  seemed  disposed  to  let  us  occupy  our 
room  in  peace.  I  cannot  say  in  quiet,  for 
these  caged  beasts  are  restless,  and  the 
resonant  boards  of  this  old  building  speak 
of  bedlam.  The  thin  board  partitions,  the 
light  door  fastened  only  by  a  pine  stick 
thrust  into  a  wooden  loop  on  the  casing, 
seemed  small  protection  in  case  of  assault; 
but  we  lay  down  to  sleep  in  quiet  trust.  But 
we  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep  before  we  were 
awakened  by  the  demoniac  howlings  and 
yelling  of  a  man  just  brought  into  the  next 
room,  and  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  whole 
house.  He  was  drunk,  and  further  seemed 
to  be  laboring  under  delirium  tremens.  He 
crashed  about  furiously,  and  all  the  more 
after  the  guard  tramped  heavily  in  and 
bound  him  with  handcuffs,  and  chain  and 
ball.  Again  and  again  they  left,  only  to 
return  to  quiet  him  by  threats  or  by  crushing 
him  down  to  the  floor  and  gagging  him.  In 
a  couple  of  hours  he  became  quiet  and  we 
got  considerable  sleep. 

In  the  morning  the  fellow  came  into  our 
room  apologizing  for  the  intrusion.  He 
appeared  a  smart,  fine-looking  young  man, 
restless  and  uneasy.  P.  D.  has  a  way  of 
disposing  of  intruders  that  is  quite  effectual. 
I  have  not  entirely  disposed  of  some  mis- 
givings with  respect  to  the  legitimacy  of 
his  use  of  the  means,  so  he  commenced 
reading  aloud  in  the  Bible.  The  fellow  was 
impatient  and  noisy,  but  he  soon  settled 
down  on  the  floor  beside  him.  As  he  listened 
and  talked  with  us  the  recollections  of  his 
father's  house  and  his  innocent  childhood 
were  awakened.  He  was  the  child  of  pious 
parents,  taught  in  Sabbath  School  and  under 
pure  home  influences  till  thirteen.  Then 
he  was  drawn  into  bad  company,  soon  after 
leaving  home  for  the  sea;  and  since  then,  has 
served  in  the  army  and  navy, — in  the  army 
in  Wilson's  and  Hawkins's  [brigades].  His 
was  the  old  story  of  the  total  subjection  of 
moral  power  and  thraldom  to  evil  habits 
and  associates.  He  would  get  drunk,  when- 
ever it  was  in  his  power.  It  was  wrong; 
but  he  could  not  help  it.  Though  he  was 
awakened  and  recollected  his  parents  looking 
long  and  in  vain  for  his  return,  he  soon  re- 
turned to  camp,  to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire, 
and  I  fear  to  his  path  to  certain  perdition. 

Ninth  Month  3rd. — A  Massachusetts  ma- 
jor, the  officer  of  the  day,  in  his  inspection 
of  the  guard-house  came  into  our  room  to- 
day.   We  were  lying  on  the  floor  engaged 


in  reading  and  writing.  He  was  apparently 
surprised  at  this  and  inquired  the  name  of 
our  books;  and  finding  the  Bible  and  Thomas 
a  Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ,  observed  that 
they  were  good  books.  I  cannot  say  if  he 
knew  we  were  Friends,  but  he  asked  us 
why  we  were  in  here. 

Like  all  officers  he  proceeded  to  reason 
with  us,  and  to  advise  us  to  serve,  presenting 
no  comfort  if  we  still  persisted  in  our  course. 
He  informed  us  of  a  young  Friend,  Edward 
W.  Holway  of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  having 
been  yesterday  under  punishment  in  the 
camp  by  his  orders,  who  was  to-day  doing 
service  about  camp.  He  said  he  was  not 
going  to  put  his  Quaker  in  the  guard-house, 
but  was  going  to  bring  him  to  work  by 
punishment.  We  were  filled  with  deep 
sympathy  for  him  and  desired  to  cheer  him 
by  kind  words  as  well  as  by  the  knowledge 
of  our  similar  situation.  We  obtained 
permission  of  the  Major  to  write  to  him  a 
letter  open  to  his  inspection.  "  You  may  be 
sure,"  said  E.  W.  H.  to  us  at  W.,  "the  Major 
did  not  allow  it  to  leave  his  hands." 

This  forenoon  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Day 
came  in  and  acted  the  same  part,  though 
he  was  not  so  cool,  and  left  expressing  the 
hope,  if  we  would  not  serve  our  country  like 
men,  that  God  would  curse  us.  Oh,  the 
trials  from  these  officers !  One  after  another 
comes  in  to  relieve  himself  upon  us.  Find- 
ing us  firm  and  not  lacking  in  words,  they 
usually  fly  into  a  passion  and  end  by  bullying 
us.  How  can  we  reason  with  such  men? 
They  are  utterly  unable  to  comprehend 
the  pure  Christianity  and  spirituality  of  our 
principles.  They  have  long  stiffened  their 
necks  in  their  own  strength.  They  have 
stopped  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  the  Spirit, 
and  hardened  their  hearts  to  his  influences. 
They  see  no  duty  higher  than  that  to  coun- 
try.   What  shall  we  receive  at  their  hands? 

This  Major  tells  us  we  will  not  be  tried 
here.  Then  we  are  to  be  sent  into  the  field, 
and  there  who  will  deliver  us  but  God? 
Ah,  I  have  nursed  in  my  heart  a  hope  that 
I  may  be  spared  to  return  home.  Must  I 
cast  it  out  and  have  no  desire,  but  to  do  the 
will  of  my  Master.  It  were  better,  even 
so.  O,  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done.  Grant  I 
may  make  it  my  chief  delight  and  render 
true  submission  thereto. 

Yesterday  a  little  service  was  required 
of  our  dear  L.  M.  M.,  but  he  insisted  he 
could  not  comply.  A  sergeant  and  two 
privates  were  engaged.  They  coaxed  and 
threatened  him  by  turns,  and  with  a  de- 
termination not  to  be  baffled  took  him  out 
to  perform  it.  Though  guns  were  loaded  he 
still  stood  firm  and  was  soon  brought  back. 
We  are  happy  here  in  guard-house, — too 
happy,  too  much  at  ease.  We  should  see 
more  of  the  Comforter, — feel  more  strength, 
— if  the  trial  were  fiercer;  but  this  is  well. 
This  is  a  trial  of  strength  of  patience. 

Ninth  Month  6th. — Yesterday  we  had 
officers  again  for  visitors.  Major  J.  B. 
Gould,  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  came  in 
with  the  determination  of  persuading  us  to 
consent  to  be  transferred  to  the  hospital 
here,  he  being  the  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
island  and  having  the  power  to  make  the 
transfer.    He  is  different  in  being  and  bear- 
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ing  from  those  who  have  been  here  before. 
His  motives  were  apparently  those  of  pure 
kindness,  and  his  demeanor  was  that  of  a 
gentleman.  Though  he  talked  with  us  more 
than  an  hour,  he  lost  no  part  of  his  self-con- 
trol or  good  humor.  So  by  his  eloquence 
and  kindness  he  made  more  impression  upon 
us  than  any  before.  As  Congregationalist 
he  well  knew  the  courts  of  the  temple,  but 
the  Holy  of  Holies  he  had  never  seen,  and 
knew  nothing  of  its  secrets.  He  understood 
expediency;  but  is  not  the  man  to  ' '  lay  down 
his  life  for  my  sake."  He  is  sincere  and 
seems  to  think  what  Major  Gould  believes 
cannot  be  far  from  right.  After  his  at- 
tempt we  remained  as  firm  as  ever.  We 
must  expect  all  means  will  be  tried  upon  us, 
and  no  less  persuasion  than  threats. 

Ninth  Month  jth. — At  The  Hospital. — 
Yesterday  morning  came  to  us  Major  Gould 
again,  informing  us  that  he  had  come  to 
take  us  out  of  that  dirty  place,  as  he  could 
not  see  such  respectable  men  lying  there, 
and  was  going  to  take  us  up  to  the  hospital. 
We  assured  him  we  could  not  serve  there, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  bring  us 
back  when  we  had  there  declared  our  pur- 
pose. He  would  not  reply  directly;  but 
brought  us  here  and  left  us.  When  the 
surgeon  knew  our  determination,  he  was 
for  haling  us  back  at  once;  what  he 
wanted,  he  said,  was  willing  men.  We 
sat  on  the  sward  without  the  hospital 
tents  till  nearly  noon,  for  some  one  to  take 
us  back;  when  we  were  ordered  to  move 
into  the  tents  and  quarters  assigned  us  in 
the  mess-room.  The  Major  must  have  in- 
terposed, demonstrating  his  kindness  by 
his  resolution  that  we  should  occupy  and 
enjoy  the  pleasanter  quarters  of  the  hospital, 
certainly  if  serving;  but  none  the  less  so 
if  we  declined.  Later  in  the  day  L.  M.  M. 
and  P.  D.  were  sitting  without,  when  he 
passed  them  and,  laughing  heartily,  declared 
they  were  the  strangest  prisoners  of  war  he 
ever  saw.  He  stopped  some  time  to  talk 
with  them  and  when  they  came  in  they  de- 
clared him  a  kind  and  honest  man. 

If  we  interpret  aright  his  conduct,  this 
dangerous  trial  is  over,  and  we  have  escaped 
the  perplexities  that  his  kindness  and  de- 
termination threw  about  us. 

13th. — Last  night,  we  received  a  letter 
from  Henry  Dickinson,  stating  that  the 
President,  though  sympathizing  with  those 
in  our  situation,  felt  bound  by  the  Con- 
scription Act,  and  felt  liberty,  in  view  of 
his  oath  to  execute  the  laws,  to  do  no  more 
than  detail  us  from  active  service  to  hospital 
duty,  or  to  the  charge  of  the  colored  re- 
fugees. For  more  than  a  week  have  we 
lain  here,  refusing  to  engage  in  hospital 
service;  shall  we  retrace  the  steps  of  the  past 
week?  Or  shall  we  go  South  as  overseers 
of  the  blacks  on  the  confiscated  estates  of 
the  rebels,  to  act  under  military  commanders 
and  to  report  to  such?  What  would  become 
of  our  testimony  and  our  determination  to 
preserve  ourselves  clear  of  the  guilt  of  this 
war? 

P.  S.  We  have  written  back  to  Henry 
Dickinson  that  we  cannot  purchase  life  at 
cost  of  peace  of  soul. 

14th  — We  have  been  exceedingly  sorrow- 


ful since  receiving  advice — as  we  must  call 
it — from  H.  D.  to  enter  the  hospital  service 
or  some  similar  situation.  We  did  notlook 
for  that  from  him.  It  is  not  what  our 
Friends  sent  us  out  for;  nor  is  it  what  we 
came  for.  We  shall  feel  desolate  and  dreary 
in  our  position,  unless  supported  and  cheered 
by  the  words  of  those  who  have  at  heart 
our  best  interest  more  than  regard  for  our 
personal  welfare.  We  walk  as  we  feel 
guided  by  Best  Wisdom.  Oh,  may  we  run 
and  not  err  in  the  high  path  of  Holiness. 

16th. — Yesterday  a  son-in-law  of  N.  B. 
of  Lynn  came  to  see  us.  He  was  going  to 
get  passes  for  one  or  two  of  the  Lynn  Friends, 
that  they  might  come  over  to  see  us  to-day. 
He  informed  us  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
Friends  hereabouts  was  that  we  might  enter 
the  hospital  without  compromising  our  prin- 
ciples; and  he  produced  a  letter  from  W.  W. 
to  S.  B.  to  the  same  effect.  W.  W.  expressed 
his  opinion  that  we  might  do  so  without 
doing  it  in  lieu  of  other  service.  How  can 
we  evade  a  fact?  Does  not  the  government 
both  demand  and  accept  it  as  in  lieu  of 
other  service.  Oh,  the  crudest  blow  of  all 
comes  from  our  friends. 

ijth. — Although  this  trial  was  brought 
upon  us  by  our  friends,  their  intentions  were 
well  meant.  Their  regard  for  our  personal 
welfare  and  safety  too  much  absorbs  the 
zeal  they  should  possess  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  principle  of  the  peaceableness  of  our 
Master's  kingdom.  An  unfaithfulness  to 
this  through  meekness  and  timidity  seems 
manifest, — too  great  a  desire  to  avoid  suf- 
fering at  some  sacrifice  of  principle,  perhaps, 
— too  little  of  placing  of  Faith  and  confidence 
upon  the  Rock  of  Eternal  Truth. 

Our  friends  at  home,  with  W.  D.  at  their 
head,  support  us;  and  yesterday,  at  the 
opportune  moment,  just  as  we  were  most 
distressed  by  the  solicitations  of  our  visitors, 
kind  and  cheering  words  of  Truth  were 
sent  us  through  dear  C.  M.  P.,  whose  love 
rushes  out  to  us  warm  and  living,  and  just 
from  an  overflowing  fountain. 

1  must  record  another  work  of  kind  at- 
tention shown  us  by  Major  Gould.  Before 
we  embarked,  he  came  to  us  for  a  friendly 
visit.  As  we  passed  him  on  our  way  to 
the  wharf  he  bade  us  Farewell  and  expressed 
a  hope  we  should  not  have  so  hard  a  time 
as  we  feared.  And  after  we  were  aboard 
the  steamer,  as  the  result  of  his  interference 
on  our  behalf,  we  must  believe,  we  were 
singled  out  from  the  midst  of  the  prisoners, 
among  whom  we  had  been  placed  previous 
to  coming  aboard,  and  allowed  the  liberty 
of  the  vessel.  By  this  are  we  saved  much 
suffering,  as  the  other  prisoners  were  kept 
under  close  guard  in  a  corner  on  the  outside 
of  the  boat. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  impossible  to  be  submissive  and  re- 
ligiously patient  if  ye  stay  your  thoughts 
down  among  the  confused  rollings  and  wheels 
of  second  causes,  as  O,  the  place!  O,  the 
time!  O,  if  this  had  been,  this  had  not 
followed!  O,  the  linking  of  this  accident 
with  this  time  and  place!  Look  up  to  the 
master  motion  and  the  first  wheel. — 
Rutherford. 


"NOT  KNOWING." 

I  know  not  what  will  betide  me!  God  hangs  a  mist 

o'er  my  eyes; 
And  o'er  each  step  of  my  outward  path  He  makes 

new  secrets  rise; 
And  every  joy  He  sends  me  comes  as  a  sweet  and 

glad  surprise. 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me,  as  I  tread  the  days  of 
the  year; 

But  the  past  is  still  in  God's    keeping,  the  future 

his  mercy  shall  clear. 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance  may  brighten 

as  I  draw  near. 

For  perhaps  the  dreaded  future  was  less  bitter  than 
I  think; 

The  Lord  may  sweeten  the  water  before  I  stoop  to 
drink; 

Or,  if  Marah  must  be  Marah,  He  will  stand  beside 
its  brink. 

It  may  be  He  was  waiting  for  the  coming  of  my  feet, 
Some  gift  of  such  rare  blessedness,  some  joy  so 

strangely  sweet, 
That  my  lips  can  only  tremble  with  the  thanks  I 

cannot  speak. 

Oh  restful,  blissful  ignorance,  'Tis  blessed  not  to 
know! 

It  keeps  me  quiet  in  those  arms  which  will  not  let 
me  go, 

And  hushed  my  soul  to  rest  on  the  bosom  which 
loves  me  so. 

I  go  on  not  knowing!  I  would  not  if  I  might; 

I  would  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  God,  than  go 

alone  in  the  light; 
I  would  rather  with  Him  by  faith,  than  walk  alone 

by  sight. 

My  heart  shrinks  back  from  trials  which  the  future 

may  disclose, 
Yet  I  never  had  a  sorrow  but  what  the  dear  Lord 

chose; 

So  I  send  the  coming  tears  back    with  the  whis- 
pered word — He  knows! 

— Adelaide  Proctor. 


Extracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  340.) 
IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Fourth  Month  18,  i8gj,  Melbourne. — With 
Hannah  Howie,  we  made  a  visit  to  Elizabeth 
Irving,  a  widowed  Friend,  who  through 
recent  losses  had  found  it  needful  to  start 
a  shopping  business  on  her  own  account 
in  one  of  the  suburbs.  She  modestly  said 
she  had  received  no  training  for  this,  and 
it  was  better  for  her  to  begin  in  a  small 
way  in  the  outskirts,  than  to  venture  into 
the  great  city,  where  trade  was  so  lively  and 
carried  on  by  so  many  sharp  people.  It 
was  evident  that  the  blessing  which  makes 
truly  rich,  is  resting  upon  this  goodly  woman, 
that  she  is  carrying  her  faith  into  her 
daily  life  and  so  adorning  the  doctrine  of 
Him  whom  her  soul  loves. 

20th. — Took  train  for  Parkran  where 
Sarah  Swinburn  met  us  and  we  rode  to  the 
"Elizabeth  Fry  Retreat"  in  which  she  is 
especially  interested.  This  is  a  Reforma- 
tory, and  as  its  name  implies,  a  retreat  for 
abandoned  women.  Its  arrangements  are 
on  a  very  inexpensive  scale,  and  it  accom- 
modates twenty-eight  inmates,  although 
there  are  far  more  applicants  than  can  be 
admitted.  Some  government  aid  is  granted, 
but  its  chief  support  is  derived  from  gratui- 
tous contributions  and  the  laundry  work  of 
the  women.  All  seemed  comfortably  cared 
for,  and  a  home-like  air  pervaded  the 
establishment.    We  thence  went   to  Dr. 
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Swinburn's  to  tea,  where  we  met  an  in- 
teresting family  circle.  The  eldest  son  is 
engaged  to  an  attractive  young  woman, 
who,  though  brought  up  as  an  Episcopalian, 
told  me  that  since  attending  our  meetings 
with  her  betrothed,  she  had  learned  the 
value  of  our  mode  of  worship,  and  it  would 
be  her  wish  to  join  in  membership  with 
"  Friends." 

25th. — H   has  been  very  successful 

in  business,  and  his  house  bespeaks  wealth 
and  refined  taste.  We  could  but  remind 
our  young  Friends  of  the  responsibilities 
that  come  with  abundance  of  this  world's 
goods,  the  importance  of  keeping  them 
subordinate  to  higher  interests,  and  the 
claims  of  the  great  Giver  for  his  rightful 
share  of  our  love  and  service.  They  were 
exceedingly  kind,  and  we  could  but  trust 
theword  found  some  lodgment  in  theirhearts. 

27th. — Frank  Marsh  had  kindly  under- 
taken to  give  us  a  little  treat,  in  a  trip  to 
the  mountain  district  to  the  north  of  Mel- 
bourne. So  with  well  stocked  wallets  and 
comfortable  wraps,  we  took  an  early  train 
for  Healesville,  along  the  sources  of  the 
Yarra.  This  led  us  among  a  better  style 
of  farming  than  we  met  with  nearer  the 
city,  and  into  the  region  of  some  profitable 
beds  of  antimony,  where,  however,  work  at 
present  is  going  on  but  slackly,  if  at  all. 
At  Healesville  we  took  an  open  carriage 
and  pair  of  lively  ponies  for  a  further  ride 
up  the  mountain,  where  the  scenery  was 
often  quite  picturesque  and  the  trees  reached 
a  great  height  as  well  as  girth.  Fine  tree 
ferns  filled  many  of  the  gorges,  and  some  of 
these  could  have  been  scarcely  less  than 
20  feet  to  their  first  fronds. 

We  disposed  of  our  lunch  in  a  quiet  nook, 
but  as  the  clouds  were  threatening  and  the 
weather  predictions  unfavorable,  it  seemed 
most  prudent  to  give  up  the  drive  among 
the  higher  regions,  as  we  had  originally 
planned.  But  the  drive  and  ride  had  been 
a  very  pleasant  one,  and  we  reached  John 
Horsfall's  toward  four  o'clock,  quite  re- 
freshed by  our  outing,  and  then  spending 
a  quiet  pleasant  evening  with  our  kind  hosts. 

28th. — At  the  Zoological  Gardens  we  saw 
a  very  fair  collection  of  beasts  and  birds,  a 
number  of  these  being  peculiarly  Australian, 
or  belonging  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans.  The  kangaroo  was 
represented  by  quite  a  variety  of  size  and 
color,  marsupial  sloths  and  grotesque  mon- 
keys were  curious  creatures,  while  the  emu, 
cassowary,  bower-bird,  black  swans,  native 
companion,  and  numbers  of  gorgeous  par- 
rots, cockatoos,  etc.,  made  the  ornithological 
department  especially  strong. 

Fifth  Month  1st. — This  morning  the  com- 
munity was  startled  by  a  proclamation 
from  the  acting  Governor  of  Victoria,  de- 
claring a  general  bank  holiday  during  this 
and  the  following  four  days;  a  measure  de- 
signed to  meet  the  present  disturbed  con- 
dition in  financial  affairs,  and  in  the  hope 
of  arresting  the  panic  which  was  causing  a 
wild  run  on  nearly  all  the  banks,  and  had 
necessitated  the  closing  of  several.  What 
the  result  of  so  unusual  an  action  may  be 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  certain  it  is  the 
financial  situation  here  could  scarcely  be 
worse  than  it  is  now  admitted  to  be. 


3rd. — The  mid-week  meeting  not  large 
but  good.  I  spoke  from  the  blessing  pro- 
nounced by  our  Lord,  upon  the  "poor  in 
spirit."  Jonathan  revived  the  words  to 
the  Church  in  the  wilderness — "  Ye  have 
compassed  this  mountain  long  enough,  say 
to  the  people  that  they  go  forward."  Ap- 
plying this  to  individuals  whose  experience 
in  the  Christian  life  has  been  good,  but  to 
whom  there  had  come  the  call  to  take  an- 
other step  heavenward.  Upon  their  readi- 
ness to  do  this  might  depend  much  of  their 
future  strength  and  progress.  After  the 
meeting,  we  had  a  very  comfortable  sitting 

around  the  fireside  with    and 

his  wife.  They  have  been  passing  of  late 
through  much  trouble,  having  lost,  through 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and 
otherwise,  almost  the  whole  of  their  property, 
which  at  one  time  had  been  considerable. 
We  found  them,  however,  in  a  tender  and 
chastened  spirit;  and  the  wife,  who  by  birth 
is  a  Jewess,  was  bearing  her  share  with 
wonderful  cheerfulness. 

5th. — This  evening  a  social  entertainment 
had  been  arranged  at  the  Meeting-house, 
to  which  the  Friends  generally,  and  those  in 
the  way  of  attending,  had  been  invited. 
Tables  had  been  set  in  the  lecture-room, 
and  the  young  women  of  the  meeting  had 
done  their  part  well  in  spreading  a  simple 
but  good  collation,  tastefully  decked  with 
flowers,  and  made  more  attractive  by  their 
own  winsome  ways.  The  large  room  had 
been  opened  and  lighted,  and  when  the 
feast  had  been  disposed  of,  the  company 
withdrew  thither.  Last  evening  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that,  as  a  part  of  the 
entertainment,  it  was  hoped  I  would  give  a 
talk  on  Japan.  So  I  had  brushed  up  my 
notes  used  at  Hobart,  and  with  some 
modifications  had  put  together  an  hour's 
discourse.  John  Horsfall,  in  a  neat  little 
speech,  introduced  me  and  my  subject, 
throwing  in  a  few  kindly  remarks  concerning 
Philadelphia  Friends  and  the  growing  desire 
he  felt  that  they  and  we  might  know  more 
of  one  another.  My  audience  generally 
seemed  to  keep  up  their  interest  to  the  last, 
and  the  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  that  re- 
mained passed  quickly  away  in  warm  leave- 
taking  and  thanks  for  our  coming  to  Mel- 
bourne. 

6th,  Bendigo. — The  streets  are  broad  and 
well  kept,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  public 
buildings,  has  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  a 
population  of  35,000.  Forty  years  ago  it 
was  a  wilderness.  The  gold  mining  is  less 
profitable  than  formerly,  but  several  works 
are  in  successful  operation.  The  reefs  are 
formed  in  what  are  called  saddles,  the  beds 
of  gold-bearing  quartz  often  running  long 
distances,  but  not  unfrequently  breaking 
off  shortly.  The  saddles  may  be  found 
underlying  one  another  and  sometimes  in- 
verted. They  lie  often  at  great  depth,  and 
some  of  the  shafts  and  lodes  are  upwards  of 
2000  feet  deep. 

8th. — Early  in  the  afternoon  we  pursued 
our  way  to  Ballarat,  passing  through  a 
great  deal  of  country  made  desolate  by  the 
search  for  alluvial  gold,  with  occasional 
works  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  many  of 
which  had,  however,  been  abandoned.  To- 
ward 8.45  we  reached  the  town,  and  were 


there  met  by  three  of  the  brethren,  John 
Phillips,  Foster  Williamson  and  Williarrl 
Funks.  They  escorted  us  to  the  "Coffee| 
Palace,"  hard  by  the  depot,  and  left  us  foil 
the  night. 

gth. — We  called  at  William  Funks'  homej 
where  his  wife  was  evidently  in  the  depths  ol| 
house-cleaning,  so  our  stay  was  short;  bull 
William  had  us  to  see  the  inside  of  the  little 
meeting-house  next  door  of  which  he  told 
us  the  history.  The  Welsh  Presbyterians,| 
it  seems,  originally  built  it  for  a  small  con-j 
gregation  who  met  some  eight  miles  distant, 
but  desiring  to  dispose  of  it,  the  Friends; 
some  twenty-three  years  ago  bought  itj 
including  the  benches,  for  £45  and  hauled  it! 
bodily  to  Ballarat  with  scarcely  any  injury 
The  hauling  and  putting  it  on  its  present 
site  cost  about  £25  more,  and  the  result  is 
a  neat  and  perfectly  simple  -building,  very 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  its  present  owners. 

10th. — To  Foster  Williamson's  to  tea. 
Here  we  met  the  wife  and  mother  of  this 
family.  It  needed  a  long  table  to  seat  us 
all,  but  such  an  array  of  nine  sisters  with 
the  bright  and  still  youthful  mother  at 
their  head,  is  no  common  sight,  and  my 
eye  could  but  run  from  one  to  the  other, 
noting  likenesses  and  yet  the  points  of 
difference  in  feature  and  expression,  which 
made  the  group  only  more  interesting 
These  girls  are  brotherless.  The  youngest 
was  rejoicing  in  her  sixth  birthday,  and  with 
it  had  come  a  new  dolly  with  long  flaxen 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  the  dear  little 
innocent  could  scarcely  lay  down  to  eat 
her  own  supper.  But  bedtime  came,  and 
birthday  and  dolly  were  soon  forgotten  in 
happy  slumber.  Then  the  parents  and 
most  of  the  girls  went  with  us  to  the  mid- 
week meeting,  where  about  twenty  came 
together. 

12th. — In  Gippsland  John  Lester  has  taken 
up  nearly  1000  acres,  mainly  uncleared, 
upon  which  two  sons  and  a  daughter  are 
stationed.  Twenty  men  are  now  engaged 
there  in  clearing  the  scrub,  excepting  trees 
over  eighteen  inches  across,  at  fifteen  shill 
ings  per  acre,  including  rations.  A  gum 
wood  tree  two  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  said, 
is  felled  by  a  good  axe-man  in  five  minutes 
From  John  Lester  I  learned  that  the  road 
taxes  in  Victoria  are  rated  at  one  shilling 
per  pound  on  value  of  the  land.  This  is 
assessed  yearly  by  a  government  "valua- 
tion," and  the  roads  and  bridges  are  under 
control  of  shire  councils  elected  by  the 
citizens,  who  also  appoint  supervisors,  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  roads 
in  their  respective  districts,  and  report  to 
the  councils.  The  public  schools  are  virtu- 
ally free.  Education  is  compulsory,  and 
the  system  strictly  secular,  the  pupils' 
ages  ranging  from  six  to  thirteen.  The 
schools  are  under  boards  of  citizens  elected 
triennially.  There  are  also  training  schools 
for  teachers  of  either  sex  and  on  an  equal 
footing,  under  direction  of  the  same  authori- 
ties. The  classification  of  the  pupils  is 
from  the  lowest  first  to  sixth.  Those  who 
have  passed  the  sixth  class  examinations 
are  eligible  for  pupil  teachers,  and  scholar- 
ships are  granted  by  inspection,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  teachers,  which  entitle  the 
recipient  to  an  allowance  of  £40  per  annum, 
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for  three  years,  and  admission  to  any  recog- 
nized college  or  training  school  in  the  Colony. 
Co-education  is  adopted  in  all  the  schools. 

No  religious  instruction  is  attempted, 
wior  is  the  Bible  used  in  any  form.  The 
"Irish  Scripture  Lesson  Book,"  adopted 
some  years  since  in  Ireland,  and  approved 
by  Church  of  England  clergymen  and  many 
other  Protestants,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
school  authorities  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  would  be  acceptable  to  the  religious 
people  of  Victoria  generally;  but  it  has  been 
strongly  rejected  by  the  educational  officials 
of  Victoria,  as  at  variance  with  the  secular 
system.  John  Lister  has  reason  to  believe 
[that  the  Romanists  would  be  willing  to 
admit  the  above  compilation  without  com- 
ment, as  a  compromise  measure,  and  he 
would  fully  approve  of  it. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  sitting  with  the 
family. 

i)ib. — Took  an  interesting  walk  over 
some  of  the  fields,  where  the  stalwart  boys 
.were  plowing  and  harrowing  with  teams  of 
three  or  four  horses.  The  plows  are  double, 
and  several  harrows  are  coupled  together, 
doing  the  work  rapidly  and  well.  They  use 
also  the  "  Planet,  Jr.,"  cultivator  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  large  and  ingenious  drill  in 
seeding.  When  the  grain  is  four  inches  high 
it  is  cultivated  in  the  row  by  the  "  Planet, 
Jr.,"  as  J.  Lester  thinks  to  good  advantage 
of  the  crop.  Manure  is  carefully  saved, 
but  not  more  than  enough  to  cover  about 
ten  acres  a  year  of  the  poorer  parts  of  a  field. 

i5ih. — We  called  on  the  Widow  Wright, 
an  excellent  woman,  who  also  is  in  member- 
ship with  the  Methodists,  but  freely  confesses 
she  finds  more  to  satisfy  her  deepest  desires 
in  the  quiet  gatherings  of  our  people. 
"There,"  she  said,  "  1  have  always  received 
a  blessing  such  as  1  have  rarely  known  else- 
where."   Living  with  her  is  a  cousin  of 

 ,  who,  though  professing  with 

the  Wesleyans,  has  fallen  into  a  melancholy 
and  almost  hopeless  view  of  her  spiritual 
condition.  1  trust  we  were  enabled  to  ad- 
minister some  comfort  to  her  troubled  mind, 
and  after  I  had  knelt  in  prayer,  the  cloud 
seemed  at  least  for  the  time  lifted.  While 
the  good  widow's  means  are  quite  limited, 
she  has  undertaken  to  care  for  this  poor 
disconsolate  one,  as  best  she  can,  without 
compensation. 

(To  be  continued.) 

If  we  were  his,  could  we  possibly  be 
wretched  over  the  losing  of  a  little  money 
which  we  do  not  need,  or  be  exalted  at  the 
sound  of  a  little  praise  which  we  know  that 
we  only  half  deserve  and  that  the  praisers 
only  half  intend?  A  moment's  gratifica- 
tion, and  then  the  ocean  would  be  calm 
again  and  quite  forgetful  of  the  ripple  which 
disturbed  its  bosom. — Phillips  Brooks. 


One  sincere  Christian,  instinct  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  loves  God  for 
his  dear  name's  sake,  and  his  fellow  creatures 
for  the  sake  of  God  who  loved  them  and 
died  for  them,  is  a  more  potent  evidence  for 
Christianity  than  all  the  intellectual  proof 
that  was  ever  produced.  Christian  char- 
acter, radiant  with  faith  and  fused  with 
Divine  love,  always  has  prevailed,  and 
always  will  prevail. 


The  Church  and  War. 

It  is  probable  that  many  church  people 
little  appreciate  the  tremendous  strides 
made  by  secular  organizations  on  behalf 
of  international  peace.  The  militaristic 
minority  is  often  very  noisy,  but  the  strong, 
quiet  work  of  thoughtful  patriots  also  tells. 
The  economic  and  moral  evils  growing  out 
of  the  extraordinary  fact  that  millions  of 
men  in  so-called  Christian  countries  are 
being  trained  for  mutual  slaughter  are  more 
and  more  admitted  to  have  their  root  in  sin. 
All  who  unselfishly  love  their  fellow-men, 
and  many  others,  feel  that  the  curse  to 
young  manhood  of  steel-ship  and  barrack 
life  and  the  unfortunate  indirect  psychologi- 
cal and  moral  results  thereof  must,  if 
possible,  cease.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  stated  not  long 
ago  in  Parliament,  "that  unless  the  mischief 
is  brought  home  to  men's  feelings  as  well  as 
to  their  minds,  the  growth  of  armaments 
must  in  the  long  run  break  down  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  Hague  conferences  and  the  well-tried 
work  of  the  World  court  at  the  Hague  are 
known  to  those  who,  with  broad  vision, 
follow  world  affairs.  Judicial  procedure, 
based  on  established  international  law,  is 
increasingly  applied  to  international  quar- 
rels. The  World  Peace  Foundation  of 
Boston  reports  that  since  the  year  1800  at 
least  621  such  disputes  have  been  settled 
by  arbitration  alone.  I  believe  every  such 
adjustment  has  been  lived  up  to  by  the 
countries  involved.  We  cannot  say  as  much 
of  many  treaties  and  agreements  that  have 
been  based  on  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 
These  621  arbitrations  prove  that  if  you 
prepare  for  peace  you  get  peace. 

In  this  country  over  two  hundred  Boards 
of  Trade  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  rep- 
resenting an  aggregate  urban  population  of 
21,000,000  of  people  have  put  themselves 
on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  arbitration 
as  compared  with  the  losses  of  war,  and  the 
war-scares  that  are  inseparable  from  armed 
peace.  The  International  Chambers  of 
Commerce  meeting  in  Boston,  in  191 2,  pass- 
ed strong  resolutions  in  favor  of  "an  equit- 
able solution  of  all  international  contro- 
versies" in  order  "to  prevent  the  horrors 
of  war."  This  impressive  action  was  taken 
as  800  delegates  from  all  over  the  world 
stood  on  chairs  and  with  "Hurrahs"  and 
"Vives"  shouted  themselves  hoarse. 

Almost  all  prominent  educators  are  taking 
a  grip  on  this  vital  matter.  The  American 
School  Peace  League  now  operates  in  over 
thirty  States.  It  teaches  internationalism 
through  the  public  schools  and  is  officered 
by  leading  men  and  women  in  the  profession. 
Text  books  are  being  modified  as  a  result  of 
its  humane  work.  Over  250  universities 
and  colleges  of  America  observe  Peace  day. 
Educators,  whether  they  particularly  stand 
for  Christianity  or  not,  often  feel  keenly 
the  shame  of  the  fact  that  "the  United 
States  has  spent  more  on  its  last  six  battle- 
ships than  the  twenty-five  leading  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  New  England  have  been 
able  to  accumulate  in  their  endowments 
by  industry  and  sacrifice  in  275  years." 
School  children  starve  or  are  denied  educa- 


tional facilities  in  many  of  our  large  cities 
while  such  things  exist. 

The  National  Grange,  representing  a  mil- 
lion of  organized  farmers  of  the  country, 
recently  at  its  great  convention  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  passed  strong  resolutions  advocating 
the  principle  of  arbitration,  "for  the  purpose 
of  making  war  between  nations  impossible 
and  in  the  interest  of  a  common  humanity." 
The  farmers  seem  to  understand  that  they 
are  being  adroitly  taxed  in  the  sacred  name 
of  patriotism  in  order  that  great  interests 
can  make  huge  profits  out  of  militarism. 
They  recognize  the  national  loss  connected 
with  the  fact  that  our  own  Christian  counts- 
is  expending  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  its 
annual  income  for  past  or  anticipated  wars. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
annual  convention  for  the  year  1912,  held 
in  Rochester,  New  York,  spoke  for  the 
laboring  classes  when  it  declared  that,  "the 
taking  of  life  in  war  becomes  clearly  an  act 
involving  moral  issues  and  standards;" 
and  called  on  "the  organized  labor  move- 
ment of  all  civilized  countries  to  carry  on 
an  educational  propaganda  having  for  its 
purpose  the  awakening  of  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  all  mankind  to  the  enormous 
waste  and  cruelty  of  war."  They  realize 
that  the  brunt  of  the  burdens  of  war  is  borne 
in  the  main  by  the  poorer  people.  The 
Socialists  of  London,  Berlin  and  Paris,  so 
late  as  the  fall  of  191 2,  gathered  en  masse 
to  the  number  of  over  100,000  people  in 
those  cities  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  hurled  into 
"stupid  and  sanguinary  conflicts."  Poli- 
ticians, naval  and  army  men,  manufacturers 
of  guns,  supplies  and  forts,  bankers  interested 
in  government  loans,  continental  bishops, 
and  the  aristocracy  may  preach  war  but 
they — the  plain  people  of  Europe — are  re- 
fusing to  be  the  dupes  of  those  who  make 
prestige  or  money  out  of  this  hideous,  un- 
righteous and  avoidable  system. 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  great  organi- 
zations operating  in  America  to  make  war 
on  war;  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial 
Settlement  of  the  International  Peace  For- 
um, or  the  Society  for  International  Con- 
ciliation, on  the  boards  of  all  of  which  are 
leading  citizens,  or  of  the  hundreds  of  Peace 
Societies,  all  of  which  are  doing  splendid 
work. 

What  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  doing? 

Does  she  forget  her  loyalty  to  the  Prince 
of  Peace  and  do  her  people  sometimes  listen 
sympathetically  to  such  advisers  as  General 
Leonard  Wood  who  say  that  our  army  is 
not  big  enough?  Is  the  army  ever  big 
enough  for  these  men?  They  may  be  fight- 
ing experts,  but  are  they  experts  on  the 
larger  questions  of  statesmanship,  or  as 
to  whether  it  is  the  will  of  the  Saviour  that 
men  shall  pursue  one  another  like  wild 
beasts  to  settle — as  is  generally  the  case  in 
modern  wars — somebody  else's  quarrels? 
Does  the  Church  too  often  listen  to  the  man 
who  ignores  the  test  of  reason  and  blindly 
accept  the  exploded  theory  that  the  best 
safeguard  against  war  is  preparedness  for 
it?  Does  she  forget  that  every  "dread- 
naught"  produces  another  "dreadnaught" 
and  so  widens  a  vicious  circle,  and  this  in 
turn  induces  international  jealousies,  fears, 
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selfishness,  and  the  bad  idea  that  might  may 
make  right,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
damage  of  ship  and  barrack  life  and  the 
spread  of  diseases,  all  of  which  things  are 
not  of  Christ?  Can  the  Church  so  far  forget 
her  duty  as  to  fail  as  an  ambassador  for 
Jesus  to  lead  in  the  protest  against  these 
sins,  while  great  secular  organizations, 
frequently  in  large  degree  composed  of  men 
of  the  world,  are  boldly  testifying  against 
the  iniquity  and  waste  of  war,  or  preparation 
for  it?    Where  is  the  Church? 

She  is  increasingly  grappling  with  the 
Peace  question.  In  England  there  is  a 
great  League  composed  of  some  6ooo  promi- 
nent laity  and  clergy  that  is  commencing 
to  exercise  a  large  influence.  German 
churchmen  are  also  uniting  and  speaking. 
The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  has  a  peace  commission 
made  up  of  well-known  churchmen.  An 
interdenominational  Peace  movement  rep- 
resenting most  of  the  larger  church  bodies  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  doing  good  work. 
It  numerically  makes  a  force  in  the  West 
on  behalf  of  internationalism  which,  if 
prudently  exercised,  cannot  be  despised. 
There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  literature, 
and  many  sermons  and  addresses  have  been 
delivered  in  this  section. 

But  we  are  regretfully  compelled  to  say 
that  in  most  localities  the  general  attitude 
of  the  churches  seems  timid  or  apathetic  as 
to  this  great  modern  issue.  They  need  to 
approach  it  with  living  faith.  They  have 
need  to  cultivate  "the  international  mind." 
The  handicap  to  mission  work  growing  out 
of  militarism  should  be  more  fully  realized 
by  them.  Christians,  of  all  people,  should 
consider  their  responsibility  for  the  tears 
and  wickedness  poured  out  at  the  bloody 
feet  of  pagan  Mars. 

Why  should  we  permit  men  of  any  class, 
whatsoever,  to  even  wrongly  reproach  us 
for  not  seeming  to  be  up  to  their  own  moral 
standard?  If  the  Church  does  not  speak 
who  will  speak?  Should  she  not  above  all 
others  protest,  with  the  most  profound 
conviction,  against  the  ghastly  effort  to 
create  romance  out  of  human  strife,  against 
the  sinful  passions,  the  sordidness,  the  filth, 
the  cruelty,  the  deviltry,  the  shame  of 
unholy  war? — Wm.  C.  Allen,  San  Jose\  Cal., 
in  California  Christian  Advocate. 


Christ  is  most  kind  and  loving  to  my 
soul;  it  pleaseth  Him  to  feast  with  his  un- 
seen consolations  a  stranger,  and  an  exiled 
prisoner,  and  I  would  not  exchange  my  Lord 
Jesus  with  all  the  comfort  out  of  Heaven; 
his  yoke  is  easy,  and  his  burden  light. — 
Rutherford. 


An  eagle  carrying  a  serpent  in  its  talons, 
was  bitten  to  the  heart,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  or 
woman  in  church  fall  in  the  same  way? 
You  do  not  know  the  secret  of  the  fall,  but 
the  omniscient  eye  of  God  saw  it.  That 
neglect  of  prayer,  that  secret  dishonesty, 
that  secret  tampering  with  unbelief  and 
error,  was  the  serpent  at  the  heart  that 
brought  the  eagle  down. — Theodore  L. 
Cuyler. 


[A  former  member,  long  separated  by 
distance  from  the  old  associations,  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Philadelphia  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  once  more  to  attend 
some  of  our  religious  meetings,  and  has  sent 
us  the  following  appreciative  article. — Eds. 

In  a  recent  address,  Senator  Lodge  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
he  concluded  with  a  suggestion  that  the 
work  of  the  organization  had  been  finished 

Has  the  work  of  the  Society  been  finished? 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  opportu 
nity  for  the  Society  to  add  to  its  work  for 
the  cause  of  the  Master  has  been  closed;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  a  great 
opportunity  is  now  confronting  it. 

If  I  have  not  been  mistaken  in  my  un 
derstanding  of  sentiment  among  modern 
Friends,  they  feel  they  are  benefited  by  keep- 
ing more  or  less  aloof  from  the  world,  satis- 
fied to  confine  their  religious  and  social 
activities  almost  entirely  to  Friendly  circles. 
I  would  not  challenge  the  wisdom  or  the 
value  of  such  a  policy,  yet  I  am  satisfied 
Friends  thus  miss  a  full  grasp  of  the  mission 
of  Quakerism — of  the  influence  it  has  had 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  world  in  the  past 
and  may  continue  to  exercise  in  the  future. 

One  cannot  travel  so  far  from  Quaker 
neighborhoods  as  to  find  a  section  where 
the  principles  of  the  Society  have  not  left 
their  impress  upon  the  laws  of  the  people 
and  their  standards  of  life.  More  than 
that,  they  have  powerfully  affected  and 
moulded  the  religious  thought  of  vast 
multitudes  and  in  some  measure  influenced 
their  forms  of  worship. 

At  this  time,  the  trend  of  religious  currents 
is  such  that  I  am  satisfied  the  world  is  ready 
for  a  crusade  under  the  banner  of  Quaker 
principles.  There  is  a  mighty  movement 
in  progress;  the  world  is  being  stirred  in  a 
manner  that  has  not  been  witnessed  since 
the  Reformation.  The  evangelical  denomi- 
nations have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  agreed  upon  essentials,  and  they 
are  seeking  a  basis  of  federation  or  co- 
operation from  which  they  can  direct  their 
activities  with  greater  effect.  What  im- 
presses me,  as  I  catch  the  message  of  this 
movement,  is  that  it  presents  a  spiritual 
scheme  that  emphasizes  the  truths  for 
which  Quakerism  has  stood  for  so  many 
generations. 

When  the  Society  of  Friends  was  founded, 
the  keynote  of  its  heralds  wasJhe  same  that 
Luther  sounded  when  he  led  the  great  revolt 
against  a  system  that  placed  the  minds 
and  souls  of  its  adherents  in  bondage. 
George  Fox  and  his  associates  found  that 
forms  and  ceremonies  had  riveted  fetters 
upon  the  spiritual  life  of  England,  and  they 
took  the  field  directing  the  minds  of  men 
to  the  great  eternal  truth  that  the  door  is 
always  open  through  which  the  individual 
may  commune  directly  with  his  Maker. 

That  is  the  underlying,  vitalizing  note 
of  the  situation  now  existing.  It  does  not, 
however,  find  full  expression,  this  being 
because  of  the  muffling  effect  of  barren 
ceremonial.  So,  to  my  mind,  it  becomes 
clear  that  young  men  and  young  women 
who  have  had  the  priceless  privilege  of 
developing  under  the  teachings  of  the  Society 
should  stand  ready  to  join,  and  assist  in 


directing,  the  hosts  being  marshaled  to  win 
the  world  for  Jesus.  I  feel  that,  in  the 
possession  of  Friends,  is  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant;  and  that  they  should  advance, 
with  it  uplifted,  into  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  that  must  be  fought  and  won  for  the 
Master,  making  themselves  the  instru- 
mentality by  means  of  which  the  armies  of 
the  Cross  shall  be  fused  into  an  invincible, 
conquering  power. 

The  last  time  I  attended  Twelfth  Street 
Meeting  was  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  men 
having  gathered  from  their  places  of  business 
to  devote  an  hour  to  worship.  In  the 
solemn  hush  of  that  gathering,  in  the  midst 
of  the  commercial  activities  of  a  great  city, 
it  seemed  that  I  felt  the  vibrations  of  the 
Divine  harmonies,  and,  as  my  mind  was 
led  along,  the  thought  came  that  influences 
radiate  from  such  a  meeting  to  far  distant 
places,  even  as  the  currents  that  set  the 
northern  lights  ablaze  are  flashed  from  pole 
to  pole. 

I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now,  that,  if  all 
those  who  share  the  heritage  of  the  religious 
principles  of  Friends  should  enlist  in  some 
sort  of  active  service  for  the  Master,  they 
would  become  a  mighty  power  in  bringing 
the  world  to  its  knees  at  the  foot  of  Calvary's 
cross. 

Wm.  Balderston. 
Boise,  Idaho,  Fourth  Month  14,  1913. 


From  the  Memoir  of  Sarah  Tucker,  1779-1843. 

I  think  I  see  more  and  more  clearly  the 
great  necessity  there  is  for  us  who  are  called 
to  minister  of  the  word  of  Divine  life  in  the 
assemblies  of  God's  people,  to  be  often 
dipped  and  stripped,  washed  and  purified 
in  order  to  be  duly  qualified  and.  prepared 
to  receive  afresh  the  holy  anointing,  that 
our  preaching  may  not  stand  in  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  with  power.  The 
channel  must  be  pure  through  which  the 
Gospel  is  preached,  if  it  convey  life  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  hear,  otherwise  it  will 
not  reach  the  witness  for  God  placed  in  all 
hearts.  The  vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  were 
to  be  made  of  pure  gold — these  seem  clearly 
to  apply  to  those  through  whom  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  is  sometimes  pleased 
to  speak  or  in  other  words  to  water  his 
heritage.  And  when  these  are  duly  anointed 
and  authorized  to  speak  in  his  great  Name, 
which  is  his  power,  it  is  indeed  justly  com- 
parable to  the  distilling  of  the  small  rain 
on  the  tender  grass,  greatly  refreshing,  com- 
forting and  reviving  drooping  minds;  and 
also  at  seasons  under  the  same  Divine  au- 
thority awakening  the  dormant  and  the 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  to  a  sight  of 
their  lost  condition,  arousing  and  quicken- 
ing to  more  diligence. 

But  whether  it  falls  as  the  gentle  showers, 
or  as  a  rod,  it  is  equally  acceptable  unto 
God,  and  to  the  living  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  if  it  flows  afresh  from  the  spring 
of  Divine  life.  O  may  all  beware  of  preach- 
ing themselves;  self  must  be  entirely  sub- 
jected and  laid  low,  and  that  necessity 
must  be  felt  which  hath  in  it  the  "woe," 
else  all  our  preaching  will  be  in  vain,  and 
we  shall  obtain  no  reward.  We  preach  not 
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Durselves,  saith  the  Apostle,  but  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Lord,  and  ourselves  your  ser- 
vants for  Jesus'  sake. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


But  you  banish  your  friends  when  you  frown. 

— Young  People's  Paper. 


Toilets  of  Ants. — "Ants  have  fine  and 
coarse  combs,  sponges,  hair-brushes  and 
soap.    They  are  remarkably  clean." 

The  speaker  was  a  nature  student.  He 
bent  over  the  artificial  ants'  nest,  or  for- 
misary,  that  stood  on  his  table  under  glass. 

"Watch  this  lady  making  her  toilet," 
he  said.  "  She  won't  mind." 

The  little  black  ant  seemed  to  be  care- 
fully tying  and  untying  knots  in  herself. 
The  small  black  body  twisted  and  turned. 
The  tough  little  black  limbs  darted  through 
the  air. 

"That  is  her  fine  tooth-comb  she  is  using 
now,"  explained  the  student.  "It  is  fixed 
to  the  tibia  of  the  foreleg.  It  has  a  short 
handle,  a  stiff  back,  and  sixty-five  fine  teeth. 
Nothing  can  escape  it. 

"Now  she  is  sponging  her  back.  Yes, 
the  tongue  is  her  sponge,  the  flat  surface 
of  the  tongue.  They  are  equipped  with 
hemispherical  bosses — short,  stiff,  blunt  bris- 
tles. See  her  brushing  her  left  foreleg  with 
it.  Doesn't  it  work  admirably? 

"Now  she  is  combing  the  hairy  under- 
part  of  her  body  with  her  coarse  comb.  It 
is  attached  to  the  tarsus,  and  has  forty-five 
coarse  teeth — an  excellent  instrument  for 
rough  work. 

"She  is  giving  her  legs  a  good  soap  bath 
now.  She  draws  them,  you  see,  through  her 
mandible,  or  upper  jaws.  The  mandibles 
are  serrated,  and  they  secrete  a  fluid  that 
is  quite  like  soap-suds,  a  superb  toilet  lo- 
tion, which  cleanses  the  skin  and  makes  the 
hair  brilliant  and  supple. 

"  Brushes,  combs,  toilet  lotions,  soap  and 
sponges,  nature  has  given  them  all  to  the 
little  black  ant." — The  Olive  Leaf. 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  hearts  with  all 
diligence,  we  must  be  kept  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  that  power  is  not  merely  to  make 
diversion  outside  the  beleaguered  fortress 
which  may  force  the  besiegers  to  retreat 
and  give  up  their  effort,  but  is  to  enter  in 
and  possess  the  soul  which  it  wills  to  defend. 
It  is  when  the  enemy  sees  that  new  succors 
have,  in  some  mysterious  way,  been  intro- 
duced, that  he  gives  up  his  siege.  It  is  God 
in  us  that  is  our  security. — Alexander 
Maclaren. 


Friendly  News. 

Philadelphia  Quartehly  Meeting  last  week 
was  an  occasion  of  more  than  usual  interest.  In 
the  first  meeting  there  was  no  lack  of  vocal  ministry, 
and  this  was  sufficiently  diverse  in  its  character  to 
meet,  one  might  suppose,  the  desires  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  a  considerable  variety  of  conditions. 

The  meeting  for  business  was  opened  in  a  joint 
session  of  men  and  women  Friends.  The  printed 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
(both  branches)  were  first  read,  and  these  were 
followed  by  the  reading  of  a  memorial  for  Mary 
Bettle,  who  was  a  much  loved  minister  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Western  District,  which  had  prepared  and  for- 
warded it.  The  testimony  of  this  memorial  to  the 
Christ-like  spirit  and  consecrated  labors  of  this 
faithful  servant  of  our  Lord  was  confirmed  by  in- 
dividual witnesses  who  had  been  closely  associated 
with  her.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  directed  that 
the  document  be  forwarded  to  the  Representative 
Meeting. 

A  minute  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District  called  the 
attention  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  its  reduced 
condition  and  asked  for  the  advice  of  the  latter 
meeting  in  view  of  the  present  circumstances.  The 
Quarterly  Meeting  set  apart  a  committee  of  men 
and  women  to  attend  the  Northern  District  Meet- 
ings and  give  careful  consideration  to  the  existing 
conditions  in  that  meeting,  and  to  make  a  report 
when  prepared. 

Three  months  ago,  in  the  Second  Month  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  Friend  expressed  his  feeling  of  interest 
in  the  distant  and  smaller  meetings  within  its  borders 
and  questioned  if  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was  dis- 
charging its  full  duty  toward  them.  Sympathy 
with  this  exercise  of  concern  was  expressed  at  that 
time,  but  owing  to  the  large  volume  of  business  to 
be  transacted  in  preparation  for  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
further  consideration  of  it  was  deferred  for  three 
months.  This  subject  was  again  brought  before 
the  meeting  and  a  considerable  number  of  Friends 
spoke  interestingly  on  various  phases  of  it.  The 
Clerk  prepared  a  minute  expressive  of  the  exercise 
of  the  Meeting  and  of  its  judgment  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  seek  to  keep  these  small  and 
scattered  groups  of  Friends  in  close  relations  with 
the  Quarterly  Meeting.  Eighteen  Friends,  men 
and  women  jointly,  were  finally  named  in  the  minute 
to  compose  this  Committee. 

Another  subject,  the  consideration  of  which  had 
been  deferred  at  last  Quarter,  related  to  the  form 
or  manner  of  answering  the  "Queries,"  and  had 
been  brought  to  that  Meeting  on  the  report  from 
Haverford  Monthly  Meeting.  Again,  for  lack  of 
time  in  which  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  it  was 
minuted  to  be  put  over  for  three  months  more. 

After  the  joint  session  concluded,  the  separate 
meetings  appointed  Committees  to  nominate  to 
the  next  meetings  Friends  for  the  positions  of  Clerks 
and  Assistants. 

A  large  company  filled  the  dining-room  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting  of  nearly  four  hours'  duration, 
and  pleasant  social  converse  added  relish  to  the 
substantial  repast  served. 


Westtown  Notes. 

About  five  years  ago  Elliston  P.  Morris  made  a 
generous  gift  to  Westtown  in  order  to  encourage  on 
the  part  of  the  students  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  Peace  and  Arbitration  movements  in  the  world. 
Each  year  a  list  of  essay  subjects  is  posted  and  the 
students  encouraged  to  compete  for  one  of  the  five 
prizes  offered.  The  prizes  are  given  strictly  in 
the  shape  of  books.  For  some  reason  no  girls 
entered  the  contest  this  year.  The  boys  who  gained 
the  three  prizes  open  to  them,  are  Joseph  E.  Staiger, 
Jesse  G.  Forsythe  and  Cleaver  S.  Thomas.  The 
first  essay  was  on  "The  Make-up  of  a  Permanent 
Arbitration  Court,"  and  the  others  on  some  phase 
of  the  Arbitration  question. 

The  Literary  Union  last  week  held  a  lively  debate 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  Universal  Language.  At 
the  previous  meeting  the  new  officers  for  the  last 
term  were  elected:  Wendell  Wildman,  President; 
Esther  Farquhar,  Secretary;  Morris  Shipley,  Vice- 
President  and  Alice  Trimble,  Treasurer. 

Reference  was  made  a  week  ago  to  the  tree 
planting  that  has[.been  in  operation  in  various  parts 
|  of  the  campus  since  vacation  began.    Probably  the 


last  act  for  the  season  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth,  when  the  Seniors  formally  planted  their 
class  tree.  This  is  a  very  interesting  ceremony  and 
varies  in  character  from  year  to  year  as  the  classes 
themselves  differ  in  their  make-up.  The  choice 
this  year  was  a  promising  pin  oak,  which  has  been 
placed  in  a  commanding  location  on  the  embank- 
ment of  the  new  lake. 

Tree  planting  by  graduating  classes  is  an  in- 
stitution thirty-seven  years  old  at  Westtown;  the 
first  occasion  of  the  kind  was  when  five  boys  and 
one  girl  in  the  spring  of  187b'  planted  a  silver  linden 
sapling  near  the  present  concrete  walk  a  little  south- 
east of  the  main  building;  the  same  is  now  one  of  the 
handsomest  trees  on  the  lawn. 

There  have  been  few  years  in  the  interval  that 
the  class  going  out  has  not  planted  its  tree.  Of 
late  years,  the  classes  being  larger  have  elected  to 
plant  groups,  but  the  present  class  has  thrown  all 
others  quite  in  the  shade,  for  they  have  planted, 
as  their  farewell  gift  to  the  School,  a  miniature  forest 
on  the  new  lake  embankment. 

Our  lecture  course  closed  a  few  weeks  before 
Yearly  Meeting,  but  when  an  invitation  was  given 
to  the  boys,  a  few  evenings  since,  to  listen  to  Lindley 
Bailey  of  Barnesville,  Ohio,  on  "Practical  Hints  in 
Agriculture,"  no  second  call  was  needed  to  give 
him  a  large  and  interested  audience. 

We  had  the  company  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  W. 
Elkinton  at  our  First-day  Meeting,  and  in  the  even- 
ing collection  held  jointly  after  supper,  the  former 
read  a  paper  on  Worship.  This  paper  was  first 
given  before  a  company  of  Friends,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  about  a  year  ago;  our  Westtown  boys  and 
girls  gave  close  attention  and  expressed  themselves 
appreciatively  afterward. 


Gathered  Notes. 

International  Bible  Students'  Association. 
— The  International  Bible  Students'  Association 
has  been  organized  for  the  promulgation  of  Christian 
knowledge,  by  printed  page — Bibles,  books,  tracts, 
etc. — by  correspondence  and  orally.  Last  year  some 
700,000  books  and  Bibles  were  circulated  at  cost 
prices  or  free  of  charge.  There  were  some  50,000,- 
000  free  tracts  distributed.  They  never  solicit 
financial  assistance — their  work  is  supported  entirely 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Head  office  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  branch  offices  in  London  and  Continental 
Cities,  Australia,  South  Africa,  India,  and  during 
the  past  year  new  offices  have  been  opened  in 
Shanghai.  Yokohama  and  Seoul. 

R.  Robert  Hollister,  who  is  to  lecture  at  the 
Masonic  Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  at  9  p.  m.,  has 
represented  this  Society  in  different  capacities  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  His  duties  have  taken  him 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  has  lectured  in  most  of  the  large  cities.  He 
spent  one  and  a  half  years  in  Great  Britain  and 
lectured  in  London  and  most  of  the  large  provincial 
centres.  For  over  a  year  he  has  traveled  in  the 
Orient,  visiting  India,  China,  Japan  and  Korea, 
but  his  duties  have  been  such  that  he  has  been  able 
to  accept  but  few  opportunities  to  lecture. 

At  next  [Sunday's]  meeting,  as  always  with 
I.  B.  S.  A.  lectures,  there  will  be  no  fee  charged  for 
admission,  nor  will  a  collection  basket  be  passed. 
This  lecture  will  probably  be  the  first  of  a  series  to 
be  held  in  the  same  hall — The  China  Republican, 
Shanghai,  China. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — It  is  stated  that  every  member 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania  must  sub- 
mit to  inoculation  with  anti-typhoid  serum  before 
the  coming  annual  encampments.  It  has  been 
fairly  demonstrated  to  the  medical  profession  and 
the  general  public  that  the  immunization  of  troops 
against  typhoid  fever  by  the  typhoid  prophylactic 
is  a  thoroughly  practical  measure  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  that  its  protective  value 
is  second  in  importance  to  vaccination  against 
smallpox. 

On  the  8th  inst.  the  Underwood  tariff  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  vote  of  281  to 
139. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Harrisburg  says:  "For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  a  bill 
providing  that  portions  of  the  Holy  Bible  shall  be 
read  in  the  public  schools  every  day  will  reach  the 
Governor." 


LOOK  PLEASANT. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  all  be  handsome, 

And  it's  hard  for  us  all  to  be  good; 
We  are  sure  now  and  then  to  be  lonely, 

And  we  don't  always  do  what  we  should. 
To  be  patient  is  not  always  easy, 

To  be  cheerful  is  much  harder  still; 
But  at  least  we  can  always  be  pleasant, 

If  we  make  up  our  minds  that  we  will. 
And  it  pays  every  time  to  be  kindly, 

Although  you  feel  worried  and  blue; 
If  you  smile  at  the  world  and  look  cheerful, 

The  world  will  soon  smile  back  at  you. 
So  try  to  brace  up  and  look  pleasant, 

No  matter  how  long  you  are  down, 
Good  humor  is  always  contagious; 
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A  report  of  the  Penna.  Bible  Society  shows  that 
181,897  volumes  were  disposed  of,  of  which  12,777 
were  given  away.  They  were  printed  in  forty-nine 
different  languages.  A  great  many  books  with 
raised  letters,  used  by  the  blind,  were  also  printed. 
Twenty-two  colporteurs  were  employed  during  the 
year  and  traveled  approximately  43,000  miles 
through  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  says  the  great  Keokuk 
power  dam,  as  it  is  known  the  world  over  in  elec- 
trical circles,  blocks  the  Mississippi  River,  where 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri  join.  It 
extends  from  Keokuk,  la.,  to  Hamilton,  111.,  and 
is  almost  a  mile  long.  After  working  on  the  project 
for  several  years,  the  Government  now  has  the 
giant  dam  almost  completed,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $25,000,000.  Horsepower  up  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  will  be  generated  at  this  dam.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  engineers  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  a  year  are  used  in  genera- 
ting the  same  power  that  will  be  furnished  practi- 
cally free  by  the  dam. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  would  have  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  "agree  in  advance"  to  arbitrate 
any  questions  which  might  arise  between  them,  so 
he  lately  told  the  international  conferees  who  are 
arranging  the  centenary  celebration  of  peace  among 
English-speaking  peoples. 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "All  nations  are  urged 
to  join  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Australia,  and  the  municipality 
of  Ghent  in  making  the  celebration  of  100  years  of 
peace  among  English-speaking  peoples  signalize 
a  new  era  of  the  international  good  will.  The  in- 
vitation is  called  a  manifest,  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  members  of  the  international  conference 
that  met  in  New  York  to  discuss  plans  for  celebra- 
ting the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent." 

It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  all 
those  that  have  been  admitted  to  the  Eaglesville 
Sanatorium  for  Consumptives  during  the  past  year 
and  have  stayed  there  from  four  to  six  months  were 
cured  and  sent  home  to  their  families.  Only  four 
patients  died  during  the  year.  Other  figures  showed 
that  tuberculosis,  if  treated  at  the  proper  time,  is 
curable  without  incurring  a  large  expense. 

Advances  in  city  street  lighting  through  the  substi- 
tution of  mantle  burners  for  antiquated  flat  burners, 
and  the  replacing  of  gasoline  lamps  with  gas  lamps, 
are  shown  in  the  report  of  Chief  Hollis  Godfrey, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Gas,  to  Director  Cooke.  In  the 
change  from  flat  to  mantle  burners,  the  city  obtains 
more  than  double  the  gas  illumination,  and  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  effects  a  sav- 
ing in  gas  of  more  than  sufficient  to  offset  the  cost 
of  installation  and  upkeep. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "Pointing  to 
the  number  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  for  the 
year  1911,  as  being  the  lowest  on  record,  a  state- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  declares,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  far  in  excess  of  the  mortality  from 
this  cause  in  progressive  European  countries.  This 
reduction,  it  says,  'indicates  that  the  public  health 
officials  of  the  country  and  the  people  who  support 
their  efforts  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of 
wiping  out  this  filth  disease.' " 

It  is  stated  that  the  "cost  of  living"  was  higher, 
during  the  last  months  of  1912,  than  it  had  been  at 
any  time  in  the  last  twenty-three  years.  That  is  the 
substance  of  a  report  on  retail  prices,  just  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  at  Washington. 

The  Christian  Commercial  Travelers  Associa- 
tion of  America  has,  in  the  last  four  years,  it  is 
stated,  placed  over  180,000  Bibles  in  the  guest 
rooms  of  hotels. 

The  largest  shipment  of  books  in  this  country  was 
one  made  by  the  Association  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  weighing  thirty  tons,  and  comprising 
25,250  Bibles,  which  were  placed  in  the  hotels  of 
California.  Another  carload  was  shipped  a  few 
months  later,  numbering  3,400  Bibles,  which  also 
were  placed  in  California. 

It  is  stated  that  immigration  to  the  United  States 
has  been  heavier  this  year  than  during  the  three 
previous  years,  747,998  immigrant  aliens  having 
been  admitted  to  this  country  during  the  nine  months 
from  Seventh  Month,  1912,  to  and  including  Third 
Month,  1913,  in  addition  to  which  140,901  non- 
immigrant aliens  were  admitted,  making  a  total 
of  888,899.  A  total  of  12,557  aliens  were  debarred 
for  various  causes.  Emigrant  aliens  departing 
numbered  247,798  and  non-emigrant  aliens  198,065. 


American  citizens  going  abroad  during  the  nine 
months  numbered  242,159;  those  returning,  223,478. 

A  despatch  to  the  Daily  Ex-press  from  Berlin 
says  the  station  at  Nauen  lately  created  a  new 
record  for  long  distance  wireless  telegraphy.  It 
succeeded  in  establishing  communication  with  the 
station  at  Sayville,  Long  Island,  a  distance  of  more 
than  4000  miles. 

Foreign. — The  bill  which  has  been  before  the 
English  Parliament  intended  to  confer  the  right  of 
suffrage  on  women  has  lately  been  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  266  to  219. 

It  is  stated  that  a  process  has  been  invented  for 
converting  sawdust  into  sugar.  After  treating  the 
sawdust  with  acid  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  molasses 
or  some  kind  of  crude  oil  to  form  a  product  known 
as  sacchulose.  Weight  for  weight  this  is  a  better 
food  for  cattle  and  horses  than  the  best  grade  of 
oats.  It  has  been  tried  in  England  and  as  soon  as 
the  animals  get  accustomed  to  the  new  kind  of  food, 
which  takes  about  a  month,  they  begin  to  gain  in 
weight  and  strength.  Of  course  they  cannot  as  yet 
feed  exclusively  upon  this,  but  already  thousands 
of  tons  of  this  sacchulose  have  been  used  in  a  mixed 
diet. 

It  is  announced  that  the  British  Government 
will  permit  no  more  opium  to  be  sent  from  India 
to  China,  and  that  this  iniquitous  traffic  will  in  all 
probability  never  be  resumed.  The  newly  formed 
Prohibition  Union,  recognized  by  the  Government, 
has  sent  delegates  to  England,  whose  efforts,  it  is 
believed,  had  much  to  do  with  the  decision  reached 
to  end  at  once  the  trade.  In  Chengtu,  Szechuan 
Province,  1300  opium  smokers  were  lately  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  three  weeks. 

Much  damage  to  property  in  England  has  lately 
been  done  by  women  who  are  endeavoring  to  obtain 
the  right  to  vote.  The  police  state  that  during  the 
last  three  months  the  total  damage  exceeds  $5,000,- 
000.  To  this  sum,  they  say,  must  be  added  the 
increased  cost  of  protecting  lives  and  property. 
The  police  authorities  are  greatly  concerned  about 
the  increase  of  bomb  attacks  on  buildings.  The 
owners  of  several  public  halls  where  the  women  were 
accustomed  to  meet  have  issued  a  joint  notification 
that  the  doors  would  be  closed  to  the  militants 
from  now  on. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  of  the  9th  says:  "An  ap- 
peal to  preach  and  teach  international  arbitration 
was  sent  to-day  to  all  the  pastors  of  Germany  by 
a  body  of  150  German  Protestant  clergymen,  in 
convention,  with  the  bills  recently  introduced  into 
the  imperial  Parliament  for  the  increase  of  the  Ger- 
man army.  In  the  appeal  it  is  stated  that  the  in- 
creasing burden  of  armaments  is  driving  the  nations 
toward  war.  The  signers  express  regret  that  only 
an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
publicly  advocates  international  peace,  although 
they  declare  that  this  would  be  in  accordance  with 
Christianity.  The  clergy,  as  a  rule,  they  say,  leave 
this  task  to  the  irreligious  adherents  of  social  de- 
mocracy." 

NOTICES. 

The  Estaugh  (Corner  Lincoln  and  Center  Streets, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.). — This  attractive  home  for 
Friends  will  soon  have  one  second  floor  room,  and 
two  third  floor  rooms  vacant.  Old  shade,  and 
desirable  outlook.  On  behalf  of  the  Admission 
Committee, 

Anna  A.  Mickle,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Anna  Eastbukn  Willits,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

By  authority  of  and  under  the  care  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  public  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will 
be  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Green- 
wich, N.  J.,  on  First-day  afternoon  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  Fifth  Month,  1913,  at  3.30  p.  m.  The  public 
in  the  vicinity  of  Greenwich  and  Friends  generally 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

A  strong,  willing  boy  nearly  fifteen,  with  ex- 
perience, desires  position  in  the  country  during 
vacation.    Has  excellent  recommendation. 

F.  S.  S.,  Care  of  The  Friend. 


Will  the  Friend  who  offered  a  bound  set  of  the 
Friends'  Review  to  the  undersigned,  please  commu- 
nicate with  him,  or  send  the  books  to  207  Walnut 
Place?  A  very  suitable  opening  has  been  found  for 
the  books,  but  the  name  of  the  one  who  offered 
them  cannot  be  recalled. 

Edwin  P.  Sellew. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational 
Association  is  to  be  held  at  the  Friends'  SeleclBj 
School,  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia,  orB 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Fifth  Month  17th.B 
Details  of  hours,  subjects,  etc.,  will  be  sent  in  theBj 
mail  in  a  few  days.    General  subject  for  the  after-B 
noon:  "The  Yearly  Meeting  and  its  Teachers.'* 
Speakers,   President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Sarah  Wy 
Elkinton,    Charles   Evans   and   others.    EveningjB , 
meeting  at  7.00  p.  m.    "The  Psychology  of  Ideals.'TB 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Holmes,  Dean  of  Pennsylvania  StatejB- 
College. 

The  Kline  Senate  Bill,  which  has  passed  thatB 
body,  requires  judges  in  refusing  renewals  of  liquorB 
licenses  to  file  written  reasons  as  a  basis  of  possible! 
appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  in  hopes  of  a  reversal.B 
This  bill  has  passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House,jB 
an  effort  to  remove  it  from  the  calendar  being  inef-B 
fectual.  The  cause  of  Temperance  would  be  pro-|B 
moted  if  Friends  would  write  the  Assemblymen  fromB 
their  several  counties,  entering  a  protest  against  theB 
passage  of  this  bill.  The  North  American  says  theB 
liquor  interests  regard  it  as  a  most  important  meas-B 
ure,  and  its  apparent  intent  is  to  over-ride  local  sen-B 
timent  against  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  B 


drinks. 


Edwin  P.  Sellew. 


The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends' 
Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Friends ' 
Select  School,  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Seventh-day,  Fifth  Month  17,  1913. 

PROGRAM. 

Afternoon  Session — 3.30  P.  M. 

General  Subject:  The  Yearly  Meeting  and  its 
Teachers. 

1.  Reports  of  Committees  and  Other  Business. 

2.  The  Supply  of  Men  Teachers — Isaac  Sharpless, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Haverford  College. 

3.  Shall  We  Urge  Our  Children  to  Become  Teach- 
ers?— Sarah  W.  Elkinton,  Moylan,  Pa. 

4.  The  Advantage  to  Our  Education  of  a  Teach- 
ers' Retirement  Fund. 

Discussion  by  Charles  Evans  and  other  members 
of  the  special  committee  now  studying  this 
matter. 

5.  General  Discussion — Led  by  Wm.  V.  Dennis, 
Friends'  Select  School. 

Evening  Session — 7.30  P.  M. 

Address:  "The  Place  and  Power  of  Ideals,  or  the 
Psychology  of  Character  Making." — Arthur 
Holmes,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Fifth  Month  19th  to  24th) : 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  West  Grove,  Pa., 

Sixth-day,  Fifth  Month  23rd,  at  10  A.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 

Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District,  Twelfth 

Street  below  Market,  Fourth-day,  Fifth  Month 

21st,  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  7.30  p.  m. 
Muncy,  at  Greenwood,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth 

Month  21st,  at  10  a.  m. 
Frankford,  Phila.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth  Month  21st, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 
Haverford,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  22nd,  at 

7.30  p.  m. 

Germantown,  Phila.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month 
22nd,  at  10  a.  m. 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey, 
on  Second  Month  20,  1913,  Emma  Jones,  widow 
of  R.  Barclay  Jones,  in  her  eightieth  year;  a  life- 
long member  of  Germantown  Meeting  of  Friends, 
Philadelphia. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania, 

on  Second  Month  26,  1913,  Mary  N.  Wood,  widow 
of  Jabez  Wood,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  her 
age;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  District. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  at  Pennsdale,  Pa.,  Fifth 

Month- 9,  1913,  C.  Anna  Kirk,  widow  of  John  S. 
Kirk,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  and  overseer  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends.  "Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil  for  thou  art 
with  me." 

 ,  at  her  home,  Mariposa,  Ontario,  Canada, 

on  the  nineteenth  of  Fourth  Month,  1913,  Barbara 
Dale,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 
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Were  They  Mistaken  ? 

The  Friend  (London,  Fifth  Month  9th) 
devotes  about  four  pages  to  an  interesting 
account  (to  be  concluded)  of  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  part  which  most  interested 
this  writer  was  the  discussion  on  "  Friends 
and  Peace".  The  statement  made  by  Thom- 
as Henry  Webb,  that  the  "reports  showed 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  Friends 
in  Ireland  were  not  strong  on  this  subject", 
iwas  not  seriously  challenged. 

One  Friend  closed  his  remarks  in  the 
Peace  discussion  with  the  following  sen- 
tence: "We  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
their  views  are  true,  or  were  our  forefathers 
mistaken"? 

The  continued  dropping  by  modern 
Friends  of  one  after  another  of  those  tes- 
timonies which  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  distinguished  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  has  caused  not  a  few  to 
raise  the  question:  "Were  our  forefathers 
mistaken"?  Is  it  possible  that  the  drop- 
ping of  one  testimony  weakens  our  hold 
upon  others?  This  is  more  than  intimated 
in  the  remarks  of  T.  H.  W.,  following  the 
quotation  above  given:  "While  Friends  of 
[a  former  generation  had  firmly  held  the 
principle  of  non-resistance,  the  present 
generation's  hold  on  it  was  much  weakened. 
When  Friends  released  themselves  from 
their  distinctive  dress  and  speech,  they 
mixed  more  with  their  fellow  Protestants, 
they  took  part  in  local  government,  became 
magistrates,  and  to  some  extent  adopted 
the  views  of  those  with  whom  they  asso- 
ciated. As  a  class  they  were  well-to-do, 
and  that  class  was  on  the  defence  in  Ire- 
land; their  interest  was  to  have  their  prop- 
erty defended.  Moreover,  during  the  fifty 
years  they  had  been  under  the  influence 
of  the  evangelical  school  of  thought,  and  it 
'was  the  'Gospel'  that  had  been  preached, 
rather  than  Friends'  principles.  Things 
.had  now  changed  somewhat,  but  not- 
withstanding all  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
Friends  in  Ireland  had  not  gone  back  to 
their  forefathers'  principles". 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  sentiment 
expressed  by  one  speaker  on  the  subject 
did  not  meet  with  general  approval.  It 
was  reported  as  follows:  "We  should  bear 
fn  mind  that  there  were  two  sides  to  this 
question.  War  was  a  great  evil,  and  we 
hated  it;  but  if  we  were  weak,  we  invited 
war,  if  we  were  strong,  we  were  less  likely 
to  have  it.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
therefore,  great  armaments  meant  peace. 
The  military  training  of  boys  tended  to 
make  them  strong,  useful,  self-controlled 
citizens  ". 

Dissent  from  these  views  appears  in  the 
following  quotations  from  later  speakers: 
"James  G.  Douglas  alluded  to  the  great 
loss  sustained  by  the  cause  of  Peace  in 
Dublin  in  the  death  of  Margaret  Hogg. 
Amid  many  encouraging  signs  in  the  di- 
rection of  peace,  the  testimony  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  was  sadly  needed.  Attempts 
were  being  made  to  establish  some  system 
of  military  service,  which  implied  that,  at 
any  rate,  in  some  circumstances,  war  was 
right.  That  was  against  the  testimony  of 
Friends,  which  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus". 

"Alfred  Brown  disputed  the  statement 
that  great  armaments  made  for  peace;  justice, 
international  courtesy  and  consideration, 
these  were  the  things  that  made  for  peace. 
Surely  there  were  other  ways  of  improving 
the  physique  of  the  people  than  by  teach- 
ing them  how  to  kill  one  another,  and  there 
was  more  courage  involved  in  resisting  au- 
thority than  in  obeying  it". 

"  Samuel  Bell  believed  the  great  majority 
of  Friends  were  personally  sound  on  this 
question,  but  in  carrying  out  the  principles 
in  civil  government  they  were  faced  with 
difficulties.  Suppose  a  Cabinet  of  Friends 
were  in  power,  how  would  they  act?  Would 
the  choice  lie  between  a  strong  army  and  a 
weak  one?  The  difference  between  four  and 
eight  Dreadnaughts  could  not  constitute 
a  principle ". 

"  Henry  John  Allen  had  been  exceedingly 
glad  of  the  plain  speaking  they  had  had; 
there  had  been  too  much  obscuring  of  is- 
sues. The  matter  was  not  so  simple  as  some 
appeared  to  think.  He  had  read  the  passage 
in  the  Book  of  Doctrine,  Practice  and  Dis- 
cipline, on  this  subject;  nothing  could  be 
plainer;  but  did  Friends  hold  to  that?  Did 
we  view  public  questions  from  that  stand- 
point? We  must  ask  ourselves,  could  I  as 
an  individual  take  the  weapons  that  a  sol- 
dier uses,  and  consent  to  act  with  others 
in  the  use  of  those  weapons?  We  were  con- 
stantly debating  about  a  reduction  of  ar- 
maments, but  there  was  no  principle  in- 
volved in  that.  Our  forefathers  took  a  far 
wider  and  deeper  position.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  whether  their  views  are  true,  or 
were  our  forefathers  mistaken"? 
I    "Francis  Walpole  had  heard  the  whole 


case  given  away  at  this  meeting.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  between  four  or  eight  Dread- 
naughts;  it  was  a  matter  of  no  Dreadnaughts 
at  all.  If  we  had  any  armaments  or  al- 
lowed the  use  of  any  force,  we  gave  our 
case  entirely  away". 

This  report  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting 
shows  that  the  attitude  of  some  Friends 
on  even  the  subject  of  Peace  is  such  as  to 
raise  the  question,  "Were  our  forefathers 
mistaken  "?  If  they  were  mistaken  in  their 
attitude  toward  so  many  other  matters  of 
conduct,  as  seems  implied  in  the  depart- 
ure from  their  forefathers'  practices  by 
so  large  a  body  of  their  descendants,  may 
it  be  that  they  were  also  mistaken  in  this? 
How  can  we  escape  the  conclusion  that,  if 
they  were  mistaken  in  regard  to  such  matters 
as  peace  and  oaths,  Jesus  Christ  must  also 
have  been  mistaken?  Is  it  not  the  old 
question  over  again,  whether  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  only  a  theory — a  mere  ideal 
— or  something  to  be  put  into  practice  by 
Christ's  followers?  "Resist  not  evil",  is 
a  strong  command,  and  obedience  to  it 
may  seem  to  be  attended  with  many  prac- 
tical difficulties;  yet  how  many  have  found 
it  to  point  the  way  to  safety  as  well  as  to 


peace ! 


E.  P.  S. 


Perfection  in  Christ  Jesus. — The  ways 
of  time,  and  of  our  own  time,  too,  are  littered 
with  the  tear-stained  witness  of  men  who 
have  sought  the  perfection  of  man  without 
the  Christ.  Their  expedients  did  not  reach 
the  torpor  chamber,  and  the  sleeper  still 
slept  on.  Leave  out  the  redeeming  Christ, 
the  reconciling  Saviour,  the  reconciling 
Lord,  and  what  is  there  left  to  us?  Clean 
ideals  will  not  suffice.  Sonorous  abstrac- 
tions are  not  enough.  Emersonian  maxims 
will  not  wake  the  dead.  We  might  as  well 
take  a  score  of  fairy  lamps,  and  tie  them  on 
a  string,  and  swing  them  across  our  garden 
of  sleeping  seeds,  and  expect  the  silent  march 
of  summer  pomp  and  glory,  as  assume  that 
the  proclamation  of  mere  maxims  will  lead 
men  out  of  wintry  bondage  into  the  summer 
glory  of 'strength  and  liberty.  Ask  those 
who  have  tried  this  painful  path  of  unevan- 
gelistic  enterprise,  and  you  will  find  that 
their  testimony  is  complete.  Men  may  be 
in  need  of  an  ideal,  but  they  need  a  Saviour 
infinitely  more.  Men  may  be  in  need  of 
vou  and  me,  but  the  best  use  we  can  make 
of  ourselves  is  to  tell  them  about  the  redeem- 
ing Lord.  In  the  Gospel  of  his  grace  there 
is  heat  enough  to  get  through  the  coldest 
clod.  When  everything  else  has  failed,  or 
acts  only  as  an  opiate  to  deepen  the  slumber 
of  the  sleeper,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  will  get 
through  and  awake  him  out  of  his  sleep. 
If  every  man  is  to  be  prefected  we  must  first 
of  all  preach  a  living  and  saving  Christ.— 
Jowett. 
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United  States  Versus  Pringle. 

(Continued  from  page  363.) 

Ninth  Month  22nd. — Forest  City  up  the 
Potomac. — It  was  near  noon,  yesterday, 
when  we  turned  in  from  sea  between  Cape 
Charles  and  Henry;  and,  running  thence 
down  across  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
alongside  Old  Point  Comfort,  dropped 
anchor  off  Fortress  Monroe.  The  scene 
around  us  was  one  of  beauty,  though  many 
of  its  adornments  were  the  results  and  means 
of  wrong.  The  sunshine  was  brighter,  the 
verdure  greener  to  our  eyes  weary  of  the 
sea,  and  the  calm  was  milder  and  more 
grateful  that  we  had  so  long  tossed  in  the 
storm. 

The  anchor  was  soon  drawn  up  again  and 
the  Forest  City  steamed  up  the  James  River 
toward  Newport  News,  and  turning  to  the 
left  between  the  low,  pine-grown  banks, 
passed  Norfolk  to  leave  the  New  Hampshire 
detachment  at  Portsmouth. 

Coming  back  to  Fortress  Monroe,  some 
freight  was  landed;  and  in  the  calm  clear 
light  of  the  moon,  we  swung  away  from 
shore  and  dropping  down  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  rounded  Old  Point,  and,  going  up 
the  Chesapeake,  entered  the  Potomac  in 
the  night-time. 

23rd. — Off  Shore,  Alexandria. — Here 
we  anchored  last  night  after  the  main  de- 
tachment was  landed,  and  the  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  men  remained  on  board 
another  night.  We  hear  we  are  to  go  right 
to  the  field,  where  active  operations  are 
going  on.  This  seems  hard.  We  have  not 
till  now  given  up  the  hope  that  we  were  not 
to  go  out  into  Virginia  with  the  rest  of  the 
men,  but  were  to  be  kept  here  at  Washing- 
ton. Fierce,  indeed,  are  our  trials.  I  am 
not  discouraged  entirely;  but  1  am  weak 
from  want  of  food  which  I  can  eat,  and  from 
sickness.  I  do  not  know  how  1  am  going  to 
live  in  such  way,  or  get  to  the  front. 

P.  S.  We  have  just  landed;  and  I  had 
the  liberty  to  buy  a  pie  of  a  woman  hawking 
such  things,  that  has  strengthened  me  won- 
derfully. 

25th. — Camp  Near  Culpeper. — My  dis- 
tress is  too  great  for  words;  but  I  must 
overcome  my  disinclination  to  write,  or 
this  record  will  remain  unfinished.  So, 
with  aching  head  and  heart,  I  proceed. 

Yesterday  morning  we  were  roused  early 
for  breakfast  and  for  preparation  for  start- 
%  ing.  After  marching  out  of  the  barracks, 
we  were  first  taken  to  the  armory,  where 
each  man  received  a  gun  and  its  equipments 
and  a  piece  of  tent.  We  stood  in  line,  wait- 
ing for  our  turn  with  apprehensions  of  com- 
ing trouble.  Though  we  had  felt  free  to 
keep  with  those  among  whom  we  had  been 
placed,  we  could  not  consent  to  carry  a 
gun,  even  though  we  did  not  intend  to  use 
it;  and,  from  our  previous  experience,  we 
knew  it  would  go  harder  with  us,  if  we  took 
the  first  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  though 
it  might  seem  an  unimportant  one,  and  an 
easy  and  not  very  wrong  way  to  avoid 
difficulty.  So  we  felt  decided  we  must  de- 
cline receiving  the  guns.  In  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  equipping  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
one  attempting  to  explain  a  position  and 
the  grounds  therefor  so  peculiar  as  ours  to 


junior,  petty  officers,  possessing  liberally 
the  characteristics  of  these:  pride,  vanity, 
conceit,  and  an  arbitrary  spirit,  impatience, 
profanity,  and  contempt  for  holy  things, 
must  needs  find  the  opportunity  a  very 
favorable  one. 

We  succeeded  in  giving  these  young  offi- 
cers a  slight  idea  of  what  we  were;  and  en- 
deavored to  answer  their  questions  of  why 
we  did  not  pay  our  commutation,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  that  provision  made  expressly 
for  such ;  of  why  we  had  come  as  far  as  that 
place,  etc.  We  realized  then  the  unpleasant 
results  of  that  practice,  that  had  been  em- 
ployed with  us  by  the  successive  officers 
into  whose  hands  we  had  fallen, — of  shirking 
any  responsibility,  and  of  passing  us  on 
to  the  next  officer  above. 

A  council  was  soon  holden  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  us.  One  proposed  to  place  us 
under  arrest,  a  sentiment  we  rather  hoped 
might  prevail,  as  it  might  prevent  our  being 
sent  on  to  the  front;  but  another,  in  some 
spite  and  impatience,  insisted,  as  it  was  their 
duty  to  supply  a  gun  to  every  man  and 
forward  him,  that  the  guns  should  be  put 
upon  us,  and  we  be  made  to  carry  them. 
Accordingly  the  equipment  was  buckled 
about  us,  and  the  straps  of  the  guns  being 
loosened,  they  were  thrust  over  our  heads 
and  hung  upon  our  shoulders.  In  this 
way  we  were  urged  forward  through  the 
streets  of  Alexandria;  and,  having  been 
put  upon  a  long  train  of  dirt  cars,  were 
started  for  Culpeper.  We  came  over  a  long 
stretch  of  desolated  and  deserted  country, 
through  battlefields  of  previous  summers, 
and  through  many  camps  now  lively  with 
the  work  of  this  present  campaign.  Seeing 
for  the  first  time,  a  country  made  dreary 
by  the  war-blight,  a  country  once  adorned 
with  graves  and  green  pastures  and  meadows 
and  fields  of  waving  grain,  and  happy  with 
a  thousand  homes,  now  laid  with  the  ground, 
one  realizes  as  he  can  in  no  other  way  some- 
thing of  the  ruin  that  lies  in  the  trail  of  a 
war.  But  upon  these  fields  of  Virginia 
once  so  fair,  there  rests  a  two-fold  blight, 
first  that  of  slavery,  now  that  of  war.  When 
one  contrasts  the  face  of  this  country  with 
the  smiling  hillsides  and  vales  of  New  Eng- 
land, he  sees  stamped  upon  it  in  characters 
so  marked,  none  but  a  blind  man  can  fail 
to  read,  the  great  irrefutable  arguments 
against  slavery  and  against  war,  too;  and 
must  be  filled  with  loathing  for  these  twin 
relics  of  barbarism,  so  awful  in  the  potency 
of  their  consequences  that  they  can  change 
even  the  face  of  the  country. 

Through  the  heat  of  this  long  ride,  we 
felt  our  total  lack  of  water  and  the  meagre- 
ness  of  our  supply  of  food.  Our  thirst 
became  so  oppressive  as  we  were  marched 
here  from  Culpeper,  some  four  miles  with 
scarcely  a  halt  to  rest,  under  our  heavy 
loads,  and  through  the  heat  and  deep  dust 
of  the  road,  that  we  drank  water  and  dipped 
in  the  brooks  we  passed,  though  it  was  dis- 
colored with  the  soap  the  soldiers  had  used 
in  washing.  The  guns  interfered  with  our 
walking,  and,  slipping  down,  dragged  with 
painful  weight  upon  our  shoulders.  Poor 
P.  D.  fell  out  from  exhaustion  and  did  not 
come  in  till  we  had  been  some  little  time  at 
the  camp.    We  were  taken  to  the  Fourth 


Vermont  regiment  and  soon  apportioned 
to  companies.    Though  we  waited  upon  the 
officer  commanding,  the  company  in  which! 
we  were  placed,  and  endeavored  to  explain) 
our  situation,  we  were  required  immediately 
after  to  be  present  at  inspection  of  arms. 
We  declined,  but  an  attempt  was  made  toi 
force  us  to  obedience,  first,  by  the  officer 
of  the  company,  then,  by  those  of  the  regi- 
ment; but,  failing  to  exact  obedience  of  us, 
we  were  ordered  by  the  colonel  to  be  tied, 
and,  if  we  made  outcry,  to  be  gagged  also 
and  to  be  kept  so  till  he  gave  orders  for  oui 
release.    After  two  or  three  hours  we  wer 
relieved  and  left  under  guard;  lying  down 
on  the  ground  in  the  open  air,  and  covering 
ourselves  with  our  blankets,  we  soon  fell  f pre 
asleep  from  exhaustion,  and  the  fatigue  of 
the  day. 

This  morning  the  officers  told  us  we  must 
yield.    We  must  obey  and  serve.    We  were  ti 
threatened  great  severities  and  even  death 
We  seem  perfectly  at  the  mercy  of  the  mili- 
tary power,  and,  more,  in  the  hands  of  the 
inferior  officers,  who,  from  their  being  far  aw 
removed  from  Washington,  feel  less  restraint  .hi 
from  those  Regulations  of  the  Army,  whichj  « 
are  for  the  protection  of  privates  from  per- 
sonal abuse. 

Ninth  Month  26th.— Yesterday  my  mine 
was  much  agitated:  doubts  and  fears  andfliie 
forebodings  seized  me.  1  was  alone,  seeking 
a  resting-place  and  finding  none.  It  seemec 
as  if  God  had  forsaken  me  in  this  dark  hour 
and  the  Tempter  whispered,  that  after  all 
might  be  only  the  victim  of  a  delusion.  My 
prayers  for  faith  and  strength  seemed  al 
in  vain. 

But  this  morning  I  enjoy  peace,  and  feel 
as  though  I  could  face  anything.  Though 
I  am  as  a  lamb  in  the  shambles,  yet  do  I  cry 
"Thy  will  be  done,"  and  can  indeed  say, 


Passive  to  his  holy  will 
Trust  I  in  my  Master  still 
Even  though  he  slay  me. 

1  mind  me  of  the  anxiety  of  our  deai 
friends  about  home,  and  of  their  prayers 
for  us. 

Oh,  praise  be  to  the  Lord  for  the  peace 
and  love  and  resignation  that  has  filled  my 
soul  to-day!  Oh,  the  passing  beauty  ol 
holiness!  There  is  a  holy  life  that  is  above 
fear;  it  is  a  close  communion  with  Christ 
1  pray  for  this  continually  but  am  not  free 
from  the  shadow  and  the  tempter.  There 
is  ever  present  with  us  the  thought  that 
perhaps  we  shall  serve  the  Lord  the  most 
effectually  by  our  death,  and  desire,  if 
that  be  the  service  He  requires  of  us,  that 
we  may  be  ready  and  resigned. 

Ninth  Month  2gth. — Regimental  Hos 
pital,  Fourth  Vermont. — On  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-sixth  the  Colonel  came  to  us 
apologizing  for  the  roughness  with  which 
he  treated  us  at  first,  which  was,  as  he  in- 
sisted, through  ignorance  of  our  real  char- 
acter and  position.  He  told  us  if  we  per- 
sisted in  our  course,  death  would  probably 
follow;  though  at  another  time  he  confessec 
to  P.  D.  that  this  would  only  be  the  extreme 
sentence  of  court-martial. 

He  urged  us  to  go  into  the  hospital,  stating 
that  this  course  was  advised  by  Friends 
about  New  York.    We  were  too  well  aware 
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of  such  a  fact  to  make  any  denial,  though 
#t  was  a  subject  of  surprise  to  us  that  he 
should  be  informed  of  it.  He  pleaded  with 
us  long  and  earnestly,  urging  us  with  many 
promises  of  indulgence  and  favor  and  at- 
tentions we  found  afterwards  to  be  untrue. 
He  gave  us  till  the  next  morning  to  consider 
the  question  and  report  our  decision.  In 
our  discussion  of  the  subject  among  our- 
selves, we  were  very  much  perplexed.  If 
all  his  statements  concerning  the  ground 
taken  by  our  Society  were  true,  we  seemed 
to  be  liable,  if  we  persisted  in  the  course  which 
alone  seemed  to  us  to  be  in  accordance  with 
Truth,  to  be  exposed  to  the  charge  of  over- 
zeal  and  fanaticism  even  among  our  own 
brethren.  Regarding  the  work  to  be  done 
in  hospital  as  one  of  mercy  and  benevolence, 
we  asked  if  we  had  any  right  to  refuse  its 
performance;  and  questioned  whether  we 
could  do  more  good  by  endeavoring  to  bear 
to  the  end  a  clear  testimony  against  war, 
than  by  laboring  by  word  and  deed  among 
the  needy  in  the  hospitals  and  camps.  We 
saw  around  us  a  rich  field  for  usefulness  in 
which  there  were  scarce  any  laborers,  and 
toward  whose  work  our  hands  had  often 
started  involuntarily  and  unbidden.  At 
last  we  consented  to  a  trial,  at  least  till  we 
could  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Col- 
onel's allegations,  and  ask  the  counsel  of 
our  friends,  reserving  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning to  our  former  position. 

At  first  a  great  load  seemed  rolled  away 
from  us;  we  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  life 
again.  But  soon  there  prevailed  a  feeling 
of  condemnation,  as  though  we  had  sold 
tour  Master.  And  that  first  day  was  one 
of  the  bitterest  I  ever  experienced.  It  was 
a  time  of  stern  conflict  of  soul.  The  voice 
that  seemed  to  say,  "  Follow  me,"  as  I  sought 
guidance  the  night  before,  kept  pleading 
with  me,  convincing  of  sin,  till  I  knew  of  a 
truth  my  feet  had  strayed  from  his  path. 
The  Scriptures,  which  the  day  before  I 
could  scarcely  open  without  finding  words 
of  strength  and  comfort,  seemed  closed 
against  me,  till  after  a  severe  struggle  alone 
in  the  wood  to  which  I  had  retired,  I  con- 
sented to  give  up  and  retrace  my  steps  in 
faith.  But  it  was  too  late.  L.  M.  M.  wish- 
ing to  make  a  fair,  honest  trial,  we  were 
brought  here — P.  D.  being  already  here 
unwell.  We  feel  we  are  erring;  but  scarce 
anything  is  required  of  us  and  we  wait  to 
hear  from  Friends. 

Of  these  days  of  going  down  into  sin,  I 
;«wish  to  make  little  mention.  I  would  that 
my  record  of  such  degradation  be  brief. 
We  wish  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
our  friends  and  the  Society  before  we  move; 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  we  can  repress  the 
upheavings  of  Truth  in  our  hearts.  We 
are  bruised  by  sin. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  record  we  have  just 
waited  upon  the  Colonel  with  an  explanation 
of  our  distress  of  mind,  requesting  him  to 
proceed  with  court-martial.  We  were  kind- 
•  ly  and  tenderly  received.  "  If  you  want  a 
trial  I  can  give  it  to  you,"  he  answered. 
|-The  brigade  has  just  marched  out  to  join 
with  the  division  for  inspection.  After  that 
we  are  to  have  attention  to  our  case. 

p.  m.  There  is  particular  cause  for  con- 
gratulation in  the  consideration  that  we  took 


this  step  this  morning,  when  now  we  receive 
a  letter  from  H.  D.  charging  us  to  faithful- 
ness. 

When  lately  I  have  seen  dear  L.  M.  M. 
in  the  thoroughness  and  patience  of  his 
trial  to  perform  service  in  hospital,  his  un- 
easiness and  the  intensity  of  his  struggle 
as  manifested  by  his  silence  and  disposition 
to  avoid  the  company  of  his  friends,  and  seen 
him  fail  and  declare  to  us,  "  I  cannot  stay 
here,"  I  have  received  a  new  proof,  and  to 
me  a  strong  one,  because  it  is  from  the  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  an  honest  man, 
that  no  Friend,  who  is  really  such,  desiring 
to  keep  himself  clear  of  complicity  with  this 
system  of  war  and  to  bear  a  perfect  testi- 
mony against  it,  can  lawfully  perform  ser- 
vice in  the  hospitals  of  the  Army  in  lieu  of 
bearing  arms. 

Tenth  Month  3rd. — To-day  dawned  fair 
and  our  Camp  is  dry  again.  I  was  asked 
to  clean  the  gun  I  brought,  and  declining, 
was  tied  some  two  hours  upon  the  ground. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


George  Neumark,  of  Germany,  endured 
a  long  experience  of  deep  proving  of  faith, 
being  reduced  almost  to  penury.  Through 
Divine  interposition,  in  an  hour  of  extremity, 
he  was  most  unexpectedly  provided  with  a 
comfortable  and  congenial  occupation,  am- 
ply providing  for  his  simple  needs.  It  was 
on  the  day  of  the  announcement  of  this 
great  change  in  his  circumstances  that  he 
wrote  the  following: 

Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways, 
And  hope  in  Him,  whate'er  betide; 

Thou'lt  find  Him  in  the  evil  days 
An  all-sufficient  strength  and  guide. 

Who  trusts  in  God's  unchanging  love, 
Builds  on  the  rock  that  naught  can  move. 

What  can  these  anxious  cares  avail, 
These  never  ceasing  moans  and  sighs? 

What  can  it  help  us  to  bewail 
Each  painful  moment  as  it  flies? 

Our  cross  and  trials  do  but  press 
The  heavier  for  our  bitterness. 

Only  thy  restless  heart  keep  still, 
And  wait  in  cheerful  hope,  content 

To  take  whate'er  his  gracious  will, 
His  all-discerning  love,  hath  sent; 

Nor  doubt  our  inmost  wants  are  known 
To  Him  who  chose  us  for  his  own. 

He  knows  when  joyful  hours  are  best, 
He  sends  them  as  He  sees  it  meet, 

When  thou  hast  borne  the  fiery  test, 
And  now  art  freed  from  all  deceit, 

He  comes  to  thee  all  unaware, 

And  makes  thee  own  his  loving  care. 

Nor  in  the  heat  of  pain  and  strife, 

Think  God  hath  cast  thee  off,  unheard ; 

Nor  that  the  man  whose  prosperous  life 
Thou  enviest  is  of  Him  preferred; 

Time  passes,  and  much  change  doth  bring, 
And  sets  a  bound  to  everything. 

All  are  alike  before  his  face; 

'Tis  easy  to  our  God  most  high 
To  make  the  rich  man  poor  and  base, 

To  give  the  poor  man  wealth  and  joy. 
True  wonders  still  of  Him  are  wrought, 

Who  setteth  up  and  brings  to  naught. 

Work,  pray  and  swerve  not  from  his  ways, 
But  do  thine  own  part  faithfully; 

Trust  his  rich  promises  of  grace, 
So  shall  it  be  fulfilled  in  thee — 

God  never  yet  forsook  at  need 
The  soul  that  trusted  Him  indeed. 


Economic  Forces  for  International  Peace.* 

To-day  the  great  problem  of  securing 
Universal  Peace  is  engaging  the  minds  of 
all  the  progressive  nations  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  a  trivial  engagement,  nor  merely  an 
emotional  one;  it  has  to  do  with  the  practi- 
cable ways  and  means  of  accomplishing 
what  must  soon  be  done.  It  is  forcing  itself, 
alike,  upon  the  minds  of  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled  by  the  very  imminence  of  peril.  The 
time  is  well-nigh  here  when  national  con- 
servation is  essential  to  national  existence, 
when  men  should  learn  the  economic  lesson 
that  the  greatest  expense  of  an  individual 
or  a  nation  should  always  be  turned  into 
the  channels  of  the  greatest  constructive 
results,  when  men  should  realize  the  fu- 
tility of  spending  three-fourths  of  their 
annual  income  to  protect  one-fourth  of 
their  personal  property. 

The  idea  of  peace,  of  course,  is  not  a  new- 
one.  The  desire  for  personal  domestic 
tranquility  has  pervaded  the  whole  course 
of  history.  Its  influence  has  been  felt  even 
in  times  of  war.  It  has  been  voiced  in  the 
cry  of  the  stricken  mothers  and  children 
who  have  seen  stalwart  fathers  and  husbands* 
depart  for  the  battle-front.  It  has  been  the 
permeating  idea  of  those  who  preferred 
progress,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  de- 
vastation, industrial  stagnation  and  na- 
tional bankruptcy.  But  throughout  all 
time,  this  desire  has  given  way  to  the  emo- 
tions of  traditional  warlike  opinion.  Love 
of  tradition  and  the  fascination  of  the  hor- 
rors of  battle  have  drawn  nations  into  great 
and  furious  conflicts,  only  to  find  national 
relationship  at  the  end  practically  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning.  Love  of  tradition 
has  led  men  into  mental  lethargy,  making 
them  refuse  to  weigh  the  profit  and  loss 
before  entering  into  the  fields  of  slaughter. 
The  bloodthirsty  spirit  has  been  kept  alive 
through  the  ages,  and  nations  have  con- 
tinued to  endeavor  to  settle  disputes  by  the 
trial  of  war,  instead  of  by  the  methods  of 
reason  and  understanding. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  spite  of  this 
degenerating  tendency,  there  has  been  an 
evolutionary  movement  toward  peace.  The 
world  has  been  thrown  closer  together  by 
the  forces  of  modern  civilization.  Interna- 
tional relationships  have  developed  better 
mutual  understanding,  until  to-day  the 
leading  nations  of  the  earth  have  declared 
themselves  to  be  peace-loving  nations.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  may  rightly  question 
whether,  the  progress  of  peace  has  kept 
pace  with  the  other  constituents  of  civi- 
lization, whether  the  barbarous  desire  to  kill 
and  plunder  does  not  still  lie  near  the  sur- 
face of  our  national  character.  In  spite  of 
our  rapid  cosmopolitan  progress,  nations  still 
increase  fortifications  and  naval  magazines. 
They  still  play  the  great  international  war 
game  by  building  great  sea-monsters — 
armed  war  gods — agents  of  wholesale  de- 
struction. The  actual  cost  of  war  comes 
closer  to  our  imagination  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  in  Germany's  last  war  with 

*An  oration  gaining  third  place  in  the  Intercol- 
legiate Elocutionary  Contest,  held  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  the  twenty-eighth  of  Second  Month,  1913, 
delivered  by  Fred.  T.  Hollowell,  sophomore  of  Earl- 
I  ham  College. 
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France  she  spent  1400,000,000  every  week; 
that  during  the  Boer  war,  England  spent 
the  enormous  sum  of  $1,200,000  every  day. 
In  order  to  bring  the  picture  closer  home  to 
us,  We  have  only  to  note  that  the  Civil 
War  has  actually  cost  the  United  States 
the  staggering  amount  of  $23,000,000,000, 
enough  to  have  bought  every  slave  the  South 
possessed  at  a  price  $250  above  his  market 
value,  with  an  actual  surplus  of  $19,000,000,- 
000.  To  get  a  faint  idea  of  the  actual  cost 
of  armed  peace,  we  have  only  to  note  that, 
during  the  peaceful  year  of  191 2,  the  for- 
ty-seven nations  of  the  world  spent  $2,450,- 
000,000  in  preparation  for  war.  Of  the  vast 
amount  of  money  that  pours  into  our 
treasury,  more  than  $300,000,000  go  from 
that  treasury  every  year  to  keep  up  our 
peace-loving  army  and  navy.  We  boast 
of  our  religious  organizations  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  are  a 
Christian  nation,  but  instead  of  alleviating 
the  hunger  of  the  suffering  child  laborer 
we  lavish  our  income  upon  the  army  and 
navy  for  them  to  shoot  away  in  futile 
target  practice.  We  view  with  contentment 
-our  inadequate  orphanages  and  insane  asy- 
lums, entirely  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  in  that  direction  three 
dollars  are  spent  preparing  engines  of  de- 
struction to  make  more  orphans. 

Have  we  thus  drifted  along  with  tradi- 
tion to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  it  to  rob 
us  of  our  integrity  and  our  reason?  Do  we 
think  we  are  so  bounteously  supplied  that 
we  can  afford  to  throw  away  three-fourths 
of  our  revenue  simply  to  support  this  idle 
war  spirit?  Instead  of  building  ten-million- 
dollar  dreadnaughts  every  year,  giving  em- 
ployment to  thousands  of  able-bodied  para- 
sites, we  could  with  the  sums  thus  wasted 
endow  hospitals  and  aid  physicians  in  their 
battle  against  the  dreadful  scourges  of 
disease.  We  could  build  and  equip  univer- 
sities. We  could  fill  them  with  promising, 
energetic  young  men,  and  thus  inspire  them 
with  the  desire  to  serve  their  country  in 
useful  industry. 

This  is  clearly  an  economic  problem.  It 
is  looking  to  economic  conditions  for  solu- 
tion. It  can  never  hope  for  solution  when 
only  the  emotional  spirit  of  nations  is 
aroused.  Emotional  public  sentiment  has 
been  trying  to  solve  the  problem,  but  it 
has  been  powerless  in  emergencies  against 
the  ancient  passions  of  war.  Poets  have 
pictured  the  agonies  and  horrors  of  warfare, 
but  instead  of  making  men  afraid,  they  have 
added  to  the  fascination  of  the  cannon's 
mouth.  Men  have  read  the  thrilling  stories 
of  the  heroism  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  in- 
stead of  trying  to  avoid  the  bitterness  of 
such  circumstances,  their  emotions  have 
been  aroused  to  thoughts  of  war  and  mili- 
tary honor.  It  is  emotion  that  makes  men 
wish  to  die  on  the  battlefield  rather  than 
face  the  problems  of  existing  evils.  When 
men  look  back  to  days  when  nations  de- 
pended only  upon  plunder  and  not  upon 
conservation,  it  is  emotion  that  makes 
them  say  that  war  is  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  that  it  is  a  tradition  too  sacred 
to  abandon.  But  it  is  reason  that  makes 
nations  stop  and  look  at  their  economic  and 
financial  standing.    It  is  reason  that  makes 


nations  advance.  It  makes  nations  ques- 
tion the  good  in  existing  traditions.  It  makes 
progressive  nations  struggle  to  get  out  of 
the  old  ruts  of  tradition  for  its  own  sake 
and  strive  to  get  into  the  path  of  originality, 
into  the  world  of  thought,  into  the  channels 
which  lead  to  the  goal  of  progress.  The 
time  is  soon  to  come  when  nations  will  ad- 
here to  reason,  when*  nations  will  be  brought 
to  unite  in  saying  that  the  engines  of  war 
shall  be  superseded  by  the  implements  of 
peace. 

And  yet,  we  should  •  not  forget  that  the 
time  has  been  when  war  seemed  necessary, 
when  the  refusal  to  fight  would  have  been 
regarded  as  cowardice,  when  nations  knew 
of  no  way  to  settle  disputes  other  than  by 
mere  force  of  arms.  Let  us  take  all  the  cus- 
toms of  the  past  at  their  full  value.  .  .  . 
But  let  us  realize  that  a  day  has  dawned 
when  there  is  a  practical  and  honorable 
way  to  avoid  warfare,  that  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable way  to  settle  disputes.  Let  us  real- 
ize that  through  all  the  traditional  forces 
making  for  warfare,  there  has  been  a  strong 
undercurrent  for  peace,  which  is  to-day 
meeting  with  success  in  bringing  nations 
to  reason.  Let  us  rejoice  that  this  tendency 
has  been  gaining  impetus,  that  the  men  who 
praised  the  heroism  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
did  not  forget  his  Godlike  deed  of  admin- 
istering the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  dying 
soldier,  that  while  men  have  erected  great 
monuments  to  their  military  heroes  of  the 
past,  they  have  at  the  same  time  incorpo- 
rated in  those  monuments  emblems  of 
peace. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  gradual 
awakening  of  reason?  The  growth  of  sci- 
ence, the  competition  of  commerce,  the 
complexity  of  inventions,  the  appreciation 
of  knowledge,  the  intermingling  of  interna- 
tional finance.  Ocean  liners  and  trans- 
continental railroads  have  woven  the  world 
together  into  one  community.  This  com- 
munity has  introduced  a  complex  commer- 
cial system.  This  commercial  system  has 
created  vast  international  financial  inter- 
ests. To-day  the  large  financial  concerns 
transact  business  in  all  nations  indiscrimi- 
nately. To-day,  on  account  of  commercial 
relationships,  our  tables  are  supplied  with 
food  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  What  has 
all  this  network  of  business  brought  about? 
It  has  made  every  nation  dependent  upon 
every  other  nation.  It  has  brought  the 
world  together  into  one  common  neighbor- 
hood. 

Can  war  be  economically  profitable  under 
such  conditions?  Will  the  great  commer- 
cial interests  consent  to  warfare  against 
their  own  customers?  Will  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  world  allow  their  stocks 
and  bonds  to  be  destroyed  just  because  they 
are  under  some  other  flag?  Can  America 
afford  to  fight  other  nations  when  she 
will  be  destroying  not  only  her  domestic 
progress  but  also  her  vast  interests  in  other 
nations?  It  is  not  a  business  proposition. 
It  is  not  rational.    It  is  not  right. 

From  what  source,  then,  come  all  the 
war  cries  of  to-day?  Who  are  the  ones  who 
say  we  may  be  compelled  to  fight?  Who 
are  the  ones  who  advocate  a  larger  navy? 
It  is  the  great  powder  and  steel  trusts,  and 


the  great  shipping  companies,  who  wish  to 
get  all  the  benefit  from  this  world-wide 
commerce.  They  are  not  anxious  for  war. 
They  only  wish  to  arouse  suspicion  among 
all  nations,  so  that  they  will  sell  more  ammu- 
nition and  material  for  dreadnaughts.  Armed 
peace  is  their  constant  prayer.  To  this 
end  they  cultivate  and  promote  jingoism 
and  war  scares. 

But  the  people  are  coming  to  see  that  it 
is  foolish  to  cater  to  their  desires,  and  calmly 
allow  them  to  hoard  up  treasures  from  the 
crushing  taxes  of  the  common  man.  They 
see  that  modern  economic  forces  are  rap- 
idly gaining  strength  over  the  demons  of 
warfare.  They  see  that  the  common  man 
is  the  one  who  faces  the  danger  of  battle. 
They  will  therefore  refuse  to  be  made  the 
victims  of  these  artificial  war  scares  that 
blow  over  the  land.  Economic  forces  have 
made  it  possible  for  the  workers  of  the  world 
to  band  together  and  say:  "We  make  up 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and  therefore 
we  will  protect  our  interests."  There  can 
be  no  war  if  the  masses  who  must  furnish 
the  soldiery  will  not  have  it. 

We  can  already  see  that  what  was  once 
an  idle  dream  will  soon  be  a  glorious  reality, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  peace 
will  be  not  only  possible  but  also  inevitable. 
We  can  see  that  our  economic  progress 
has  made  us  strong,  not  in  arms  and  am- 
munition, but  in  reason  and  constructive 
character.  It  is  putting  national  confidence 
in  place  of  national  suspicion,  and  soon 
it  will  replace  national  jealousy,  with  mu- 
tual good  will.  Then,  when  an  interna- 
tional court  of  justice  has  superseded  a 
chaos  of  brutal  warfare,  we  will  find  nations 
putting  aside  their  arms  as  relics  of  dark 
ages.  Then  progress  will  succeed  stagna- 
tion. Industrial  development  will  succeed 
national  bankruptcy.  Contentment  will 
succeed  turmoil.  The  God  of  War  will 
yield  the  scepter  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


I  trust  in  the  living  God,  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  and  of 
all  things  and  creatures  visible  and  invisible. 
I  trust  in  the  kindness  of  his  law  and  the 
goodness  of  his  work.  I  will  strive  to  love 
Him  and  keep  his  law,  and  see  his  work 
while  I  live.  I  trust  in  the  nobleness  of 
human  nature,  in  the  majesty  of  its  faculties, 
the  fulness  of  its  mercy,  and  the  joy  of  its 
love.  And  I  will  strive  to  love  my  neighbor 
as  myself,  and  even  when  I  cannot  will  act 
as  if  I  did.  I  will  not  kill  or  hurt  any  living 
creature  needlessly,  nor  destroy  any  beauti- 
ful thing,  but  will  strive  to  save  and  comfort 
all  gentle  life,  to  guard  and  perfect  all 
natural  beauty  on  earth.  I  will  strive  Nto 
raise  my  own  body  and  soul  daily  into  all 
the  higher  powers  of  duty  and  happiness,  not 
in  rivalship  or  contention  with  others,  but 
for  the  help,  delight  and  honor  of  others 
and  for  the  joy  and  peace  of  my  own  life. — 
John  Ruskin. 

God  knows  the  difference  between  the 
idle  waiting  of  the  desire  to  escape  his 
will,  and  the  honest  waiting  of  a  willing 
heart  to  have  his  will  made  plain  in  order 
to  do  it. — From  a  printed  slip  from  Bethany 
Publishing  House,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Temperance  literature,  suitable  for  dis- 
tribution during  summer  vacation  as  well 
as  all  other  times,  may  be  had  gratuitously 
by  applying  at  the  Friends'  Institute,  20 
South  Twelfth  Street,  Phila.  The  supply 
has  been  replenished,  and  an  earnest  re- 
quest is  made  that  Friends  examine  the 
stock  carefully  and  make  use  of  it  freely. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Temper- 
ance Association  was  one  of  more  than  or- 
dinary interest  this  year.  An  attentive  au- 
dience filled  the  meeting-room  at  the  Twelfth 
Street  House. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Albert 
T.  Bell,  of  Atlantic  City,  who  read  a  force- 
ful paper  on  "  Hotels  and  the  Sale  of  Liq- 
uor," and  Charles  L.  Huston,  of  Coates- 
ville,  who  spoke  extempore  on  the  recent 
no-license  campaign  in  Chester  Co.  The 
first  speaker  stated  that  "in  Atlantic  City, 
probably  the  largest  city  in  the  world  given 
over  to  the  entertainment  of  the  transient 
public,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  hotels 
are  operating  as  liquor-selling  houses."  He 
claimed  that  under  similar  circumstances 
the  hotels  without  licenses  are  just  as  pros- 
perous as  those  dispensing  intoxicants. 

The  address  of  Charles  L.  Huston  was 
listened  to  by  many  who  have  had  a  part 
in  the  campaign,  consequently  his  modest 
but  intensely  interesting  account  was  keenly 
appreciated,  and  we  hope  that  his  charitable 
and  reverent  attitude  of  mind  may  prevail 
with  all  who  labor  in  this  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  may  be  had  on  request.  A  few 
extracts  therefrom  are  as  follows: — 

"The  welcome  accorded  to  our  school 
visitors,  Clara  P.  H.  Stilwell  and  M.  Grace 
Hendricks,  grows  more  cordial,  and  teach- 
ers eagerly  crowd  around  them  for  further 
help,  after  they  have  addressed  faculty 
meetings.  Many  invitations  to  such  gath- 
erings come  without  solicitation,  and  even 
when  uninformed  principals  or  teachers 
are  indifferent,  a  brief  conversation  with  the 
former,  or  a  short  address  to  a  teachers' 
meeting  changes  their  attitude. 

At  our  request  Dr.  Arthur  Holmes  of 
State  College,  lectured  on  'The  Psychology 
of  Alcoholism'  at  Westtown  Boarding 
School.  He  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  teachers  and  pupils.  Many 
people  are  aroused  concerning  the  opportu- 
nities of  progress  along  educational  lines. 

The  literature  committee  has  distributed 
40,284  pages  of  literature  and  given  out 
three  Bibles,  as  well  as  250  copies  of  Dr. 
Stokes'  address. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  temperance 
sentiment  is  growing  in  the  country.  West 
Virginia  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  prohi- 
bition States  within  the  last  year.  Nine 
States  have  enacted  state-wide  prohibi- 
tion, and  there  is  a  mighty  agitation  going 
on  in  many  others. 


Biennially  there  is  a  vote  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject  of  local 
option  and  the  vote  in  its  favor  grows  with 
each  legislature.  But  the  Keystone  State 
does  not  yet  send  a  sufficient  number  of 
lawmakers  to  Harrisburg  to  guarantee  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  will  grant  to  the 
majority  of  any  community  the  right  to 
decide  whether  the  open  saloon  shall  be 
legalized.  Watch  the  record  of  this  legis- 
lature and  see  to  it  that  those  men  who 
have  voted  against  local  option  are  not  re- 
turned. Let  the  candidates  declare  them- 
selves in  advance  on  this  question.  Ulti- 
mately our  object  will  be  gained. 

The  dealers  in  ardent  spirits  now  recog- 
nize that  the  issue  is  national,  and  they  are 
exerting  all  their  powers,  and  using  immense 
sums  of  money,  to  maintain  the  traffic. 

Your  Committee  has  watched  with  great 
interest  the  progress  of  prohibition  senti- 
ment and  resultant  legislation,  and  has  been 
active  in  addressing  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Congress,  and 
also  the  members  of  the  legislature,  in 
urgent  advocacy  of  legislation  to  promote 
the  cause  of  temperance. 

We  ask  Friends  everywhere  to  help  in 
this  great  work,  and,  in  helping,  to  beware 
of  'the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the  vines.'  To 
give  up  the  social  glass  would  be  a  great 
help,  and  surely,  now  that  President  Wilson 
has  set  such  a  splendid  example,  we  can  at 
least  follow,  holding  up  his  hands,  even  as 
Aaron  and  Hur  upheld  Moses'  hands  while 
the  Israelites  won  the  victory." 


The  New  Method. — The  ground  has 
shifted  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  method 
of  attack  on  the  liquor  evil.  It  has  been 
largely  emotional,  it  is  now  scientific.  It  is 
a  world  movement  and  the  best  work  is 
being  done  in  the  laboratories  and  by  the 
economists.  This  is  an  era  of  conservation; 
highest  efficiency  is  the  watchword.  When 
the  German  Kaiser  said  that  the  people 
which  uses  the  least  amount  of  intoxicants 
will  triumph  in  the  struggle  of  the  nations, 
he  reminded  men  that  not  navies  nor  war- 
chests  will  determine  supremacy.  The 
health  of  the  people,  the  endurance,  even 
the  stature  of  men,  their  capacity  for  work, 
are  earnest  issues  to  modern  statesmen ; 
and  it  concerns  them,  as  well  as  the  reform- 
ers, when  these  national  resources  are  in- 
vaded.— Amos  Parker  Wilder. 


How  Alcohol  Affects  Rifle  Practice. 
— During  the  Swedish  alcoholic  investi- 
gations among  soldiers  a  number  of  picked 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were 
selected  for  rifle  practice.  The  tests  covered 
a  number  of  days,  part  of  which  time  the 
men  were  tried  out  with  small  quantities 
of  alcohol,  about  ounces  of  brandy.  The 
results  were  invariably  the  same.  When 
alcohol  was  taken  during  quick  fire,  the 
hits  were  thirty  per  cent,  less,  although  the 
men  imagined  they  were  firing  quicker. 
When  slow  aiming  was  allowed  the  differ- 
ence was  fifty  per  cent,  in  favor  of  abstain- 
ing days.  During  the  marching  tests  some 
of  the  men  were  allowed  alcohol,  while 
others  were  deprived  of  its  use.  The  drink- 
ing men  were  found  far  inferior  in  march- 


ing and  enduring  qualities,  besides  all  of 
the  sunstrokes  and  heat  exhaustions  oc- 
curred among  the  drinking  class.  As  a 
result  of  these  experiments  the  Austrian 
soldier  is  not  allowed  to  carry  brandy  on 
his  person,  as  was  previously  the  case. 


The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision 
handed  down  in  Second  Month  of  this  year, 
has,  in  the  judgment  of  The  Outlook,  "  erected 
one  of  the  great  monuments  that  mark  the 
history  of  constitutional  interpretation." 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  possibility  of 
the  same  Court  ever  rendering  another  de- 
cision that  would  impair  the  validity  of  the 
recently  enacted  Inter-state  Liquor  Bill, 
known  as  the  Webb  Bill,  passed  over  the 
veto  of  President  Taft.  Here  are  a  few 
extracts  from  the  decision  referred  to,  in 
which  all  the  Judges  concurred.  Says  the 
Court,  "Let  an  article  be  debased  by  adul- 
teration, let  it  be  misrepresented  by  false 
branding,  and  Congress  may  exercise  its 
prohibitive  power.  It  may  be  that  Congress 
could  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  the 
article  in  a  State.  It  may  be  that  Con- 
gress could  not  prohibit  in  all  of  its  condi- 
tions its  manufacture  within  a  State.  But 
Congress  may  prohibit  its  transportation 
between  States,  and  by  that  means  defeat 
the  motive  and  evils  of  its  manufacture." 
Again  from  the  same  source,  "It  is  mislead- 
ing to  say  that  men  and  women  have  rights. 
Their  rights  cannot  fortify  or  sanction 
their  wrongs,  and  if  they  employ  inter- 
state transportation  as  a  facility  of  their 
wrongs,  it  may  be  forbidden  to  them." 
Urging  a  "  right  exercised  in  morality  to 
sustain  a  right  exercised  in  immorality"  is 
declared  to  be  "a  fallacy"  and  to  "vitiate 
the  whole  argument." 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  left  this  state- 
ment, "  I  not  only  wrote,  but  printed,  a  song 
for  a  temperance  celebration  in  New  York, 
thereby  showing,  what  is  true,  that  my  sym- 
pathies, and  in  some  humble  measure,  my 
co-operation,  were  with  the  advocates  of 
temperance.  More  than  this,  1  took  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  instead  of  four 
hundred,  rent,  during  the  present  year  for 
a  store  on  Long  Wharf,  which  I  manage 
for  my  mother,  rather  than  let  it,  like  many 
of  those  about  it,  for  a  grocery,  knowing 
that  rum  would  be  retailed  from  it. 

1  mention  this  because  it  implies  that  i 
am  not  wholly  insensible  to  the  significance 
of  this  particular  reform  and  that,  if  needs 
be,  I  can  make  some  little  sacrifice  for  it." 


Economics  of  Prohibition. — Nearly  four 
billions  of  dollars  is  altogether  too  much 
to  have  invested  in  the  business  of  tearing 
down  our  citizenship,  polluting  our  cities, 
multiplying  our  taxes  and  filling  our  jails 
with  criminals. 

Prohibitionists  would  drive  this  capital 
out  of  this  traffic  and  into  some  industry 
that  builds  up  rather  than  tears  down 
national  honor  and  prosperity. 

Compelling  the  burglar  to  use  his  jimmy 
for  a  pick  axe  instead  of  using  it  for  burglar- 
izing houses  does  not  destroy  the  burglar's 
"  capital." 

Compelling  the  gambler  to  use  his  crap 
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table  for  a  work  bench  does  not  destroy 
the  gambler's  capital.  It  merely  compels 
him  to  use  it  in  a  useful  pursuit. 

Liquor  dealers  have  a  queer  point  of  view. 

The  undertaker  does  not  clamor  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Life  Saving  Service  on  the 
ground  that  it  interferes  with  his  business. 

The  doctors  do  not  oppose  sanitary  meas- 
ures on  the  ground  that  it  interferes  with 
their  practice. — American  Issue. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Pleasure-Spoilers. — A  shabby  little 
woman  with  worn  cotton  gloves  was  finger- 
ing the  gingham  remnants  on  the  bargain 
table  of  a  large  department  store.  The 
prices  were  alluringly  low  and  the  servicea- 
ble qualities  commended  themselves  to  her 
anxious  eyes.  Some  of  them  were  pretty, 
too.  There  was  the  little  pink  and  white 
plaid  that  would  make  a  lovely  dress  for 
her  three-year-old  at  home — and  there 
was  just  enough  in  the  remnant  if  she  cut 
the  pattern  with  care.  Such  a  flat,  shabby 
little  purse  it  was  that  she  was  holding! 
Customers  on  the  way  to  other  tables  jos- 
tled her  as  she  deliberated. 

Two  girls  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the 
table. 

"Three  and  a-half  cents  a  yard,  Madge! 
Let's  buy  up  a  stock  of  this!"  exclaimed  one. 

The  shabby  little  woman  looked  up  with 
quick  interest.  Here  was  someone  else 
evidently  appreciating  the  unusual  oppor- 
tunity. But  a  glance  at  the  handsome  gown 
and  hat  of  the  girlish  speaker  choked  the 
half  smile  on  her  lips.    This  was  no  pros- 


pective purchaser.  An  amused  smile  was 
on  the  girl's  lips — derision  in  her  eyes. 

A  flush  mounted  to  the  shabby  woman's 
pale  cheeks.  She  still  grasped  the  pink  and 
white  remnant  and  made  careful  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  possibilities  of  another  piece 
in  the  way  of  blouses  for  a  certain  small 
boy  at  home,  but  a  bit  of  the  pleasure  in  her 
face  had  unmistakably  faded. 

The  other  girl,  Madge,  lingered  a  moment 
at  the  counter.  She  had  taken  in  in  one  swift 
sweet  look  the  shabby  little  woman,  the 
flat  pocket-book,  the  flush. 

"They  are  pretty  and  surprisingly  good 
quality  for  the  price,"  Madge  said,  and  her 
friend  turned  back  a  moment  in  quick  sur- 
prise, but  perhaps  a  look  in  the  other  girl's 
eyes  stopped  her  from  further  comment. 

Several  of  the  remnants  passed  through 
Madge's  daintily  gloved  hands,  and  though 
she  passed  on  with  her  impatient  friend  in 
a  few  moments,  and  without  making  a 
purchase,  the  shabby  little  woman  counted 
out  the  nickels  and  pennies  from  her  flat 
purse  with  a  return  of  the  warm  satisfac- 
tion in  her  bargain. 

"Why  on  earth  were  you  so  interested 
in  those  ridiculous  ginghams,  Madge?" 
asked  her  girl  friend. 

"They  wern't  ridiculous,"  Madge  said; 
"  they  were  good  quality  and  worth  three 
times  the  price." 

"Of  course;  but  nevertheless,  I  don't  see 
what  that  was  to  you." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Lou."  Madge  flushed  a 
little.  "  You  spoke  rather  slightingly  of 
them,  and  that  poor,  shabby  little  woman 
overheard,  and  I  knew  by  the  way  her  face 
fell  some  of  the  pleasure  was  gone,  and — " 

"Oh,  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing." 
Lou's  girlish  voice  was  regretful. 

"  Don't  I  know  that?  Anyway,  it's  all 
right  now." 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  you,  Madge."  Lou's 
face  was  quite  thoughtful  for  a  moment. 

An  hour  later  and  the  girls  were  going 
home  in  the  trolley  car.  A  tired-looking 
woman  loaded  with  bundles  occupied  the 
seat  just  in  front  of  them. 

"  Don't  you  get  tired  of  seeing  these  rows 
of  cheap  little  houses?"  Lou  asked  herfriend 
carelessly.  "All  just  alike,  and  such  absurd 
little  balconies." 

"  1  imagine  they  are  quite  comfortable 
houses,"  said  Madge  seriously,  "and  all 
their  lawns  seem  so  well  kept." 

The  woman  in  front  had  risen  to  leave 
the  car,  and  Lou's  eyes  met  her  friend's 
with  almost  comic  dismay. 

"Don't  tell  me  I've  done  it  again!"  she 
said. 

There  was  a  minute's  delay  at  the  cross- 
ing, and  Lou's  eyes  followed  the  woman . 

"Yes,  I  have!  She's  making  straight  for 
one  of  those  little  houses!  Oh,  dear!  I  say 
so  many  things  without  stopping  to  think!" 
she  remarked.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  hurt 
people's  feelings  every  day  without  knowing 
it?" — Bertha  Gerneaux  Woods,  in  New 
York  Observer. 


To  "Our  Younger  Friends:" — 

Do  any  of  you  see  a  little  quarterly  mag- 
azine published  in  the  interest  of  Dr.  Gren- 
fell's  work  among  the  people  along  the 


Labrador  coast,  called  "Among  the  Deep 
Sea  Fishers"?  If  you  do  not  it  would  "be 
worth  while"  to  get  it;  it  only  costs  fifty 
cents  a  year,  and  contains  much  interest- 
ing information  respecting  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  these  "toilers  of  the  sea." 
It  is  published  by  the  Grenfell  Association, 
and  W.  E.  Lougee,  1 56  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y., 
receives  subscriptions. 

The  following  letter  from  an  eleven-year 
old  school  girl  in  that  inhospitable  land  tells 
its  own  story. 

"St.  Anthony,  Newfoundland, 
[Second  Month]  10,  1913. 

Dear  Friend: — I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  we  do  here  in  winter  and  summer. 

In  winter  we  randy,  which  you  call  ride, 
and  komatik,  which  you  call  sleighing.  We 
have  fine  fun  in  winter. 

We  use  dogs  here  instead  of  horses.  We 
go  in  the  woods  in  winter  and  haul  wood 
with  the  dogs.  We  have  sometimes  ten  or 
eleven  dogs  in  a  team.  We  don't  harness 
the  dogs  like  they  harness  the  horses.  We 
have  colored  tassels  on  the  dogs  so  as  we 
can  tell  one  harness  from  another. 

We  wear  skin  boots  here  with  toppings 
on  them  of  red  or  blue  binding  in  them  to 
keep  the  boots  up  around  our  legs;  it  keeps 
us  warm.  We  wear  dickys,  they  are  made  out 
of  canvas  or  moleskin  or  swanskin.  They 
are  made  like  a  jacket  with  a  hood  on  it. 
We  don't  have  it  buttoned  up  but  put  it 
over  our  head.  We  have  it  trimmed  with 
red  or  blue,  whichever  we  like  best.  We 
have  a  lot  of  snow  here  and  it  is  awfully 
cold.  I  froze  my  face  and  I  froze  my  ear 
yesterday.  I  suppose  you  don't  have  it  so 
cold  in  England  as  we  have  it  in  St.  Antho- 
ny. I  don't  belong  here  in  St.  Anthony. 
I  came  here  from  Brooklyn,  Newfoundland, 
about  five  years  ago. 

1  go  to  school  and  I  am  getting  along  very 
finely.  We  have  nice  school-teacher.  1  am 
eleven  years  old.  I  have  three  sisters  and 
two  brothers. 

We  go  fishing  in  summer  in  a  big  punt, 
my  father  and  uncle,  and  sometimes  I  go 
myself;  we  fish  with  jiggers,  trawl,  trap, 
hook  and  line,  and  dappers,  some  people 
work  traps  and  they  get  bothered  with  the 
big  icebergs,  that  get  in  the  traps  and  tear 
them  up.  My  father  and  a  lot  of  men  worked 
two  traps,  they  used  to  go  out  in  a  big  boat 
called  a  trap-skiff,  and  a  big  iceberg  got  in 
the  trap  and  it  was  on  the  trap  three  or 
four  days.  There  are  icebergs  here  some- 
times and  they  are  over  a  hundred  feet  high. 

We  have  fine  fun  swimming  here  in  sum- 
mer and  we  go  barefoot. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  we  do  in 
spring.  When  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring 
we  have  fine  fun  tallying  on  little  pans  of 
ice.  We  get  on  a  big  pan  of  ice  and  get  a 
big  long  stick  and  steer  off  in  the  harbor  and 
we  pretend  it  is  a  boat.  Sometimes  we 
fall  into  the  water  and  get  a  good  ducking. 

So  I  must  close  by  wishing  you  good-bye. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lou  Hancock." 
— John  C.  Maule. 

Bristol,  Penna. 


I  see  grace  groweth  best  in  winter. — 
Rutherford. 


DROPPING  CORN. 

Little  Katie  went  with  the  gray  old  squire, 

("Who  was  he?"  Child,  he  was  your  grandsire.) 

To  the  furrowed  field,  in  the  dewy  morn. 
"  Now  sing,"  said  he,  "as  you  drop  the  corn, 
'  One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow, 

One  for  the  cut-worm,  and  two  to  grow.' " 

Crow  and  blackbird  came  fluttering  'round, 
The  cut-worm  wriggled  beneath  the  ground, 
As  five  smooth  kernels,  every  time, 
Little  Katie  dropped,  with  the  sing-song  rhyme, 
"One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cut-worm,  and  two  to  grow." 

The  old  squire  covered  the  grain  with  soil, 
"Now  see,"  he  said,  "they  will  have  their  spoil — 

That's  sure;  but  still  we  shall  get  our  share, 

If  you  always  count,  as  you  drop,  with  care, 
'  One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow, 

One  for  the  cut- worm,  and  two  to  grow.'" 

When  kernels  sprout  and  the  green  blades  grow. 
The  crow  and  blackbird  and  cut-worm  know, 
And  woe  for  the  cornfield  in  harvest  days, 
Unless  little  Katie  in  planting  says, 
"One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cut-worm,  and  two  to  grow. " 

Thus  do  we  plant  with  our  older  hands, 
In  wider  fields  and  o'er  broader  lands — 
Since  for  good  seed  sown  by  the  land  or  sea, 
In  the  air  or  earth  a  foe  may  be — 
"One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cutworm,  and  two  to  grow." 

The  "  two  to  grow! "  that  is  all  I  ask, 
As  the  seed-times  bring  me  my  planting-task, 
I  know  who  leads  to  his  furrowed  field ; 
As  He  wills,  I  plant,  at  his  will  shall  yield 
"One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cut-worm,  and  two  to  grow." 

— Wide  Awake. 
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The  Cross  and  Salvation. 

There  is  the  closest  connection  between 
the  cross  of  Christ  and  man's  salvation. 
There  is  no  practical  substitute  for  Christ's 
cross  in  relation  to  human  redemption. 
The  attempt  to  substitute  some  sort  of 
human  philosophy  for  the  atonement  of 
Christ  has  always  ended  in  failure.  No  sin- 
ner was  ever  saved  from  his  sins  by  an  ac- 
.  ceptance  of  a  moral  theory,  however  sound 
and  salutary  the  theory  might  be.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  the  place  ^where  the  sin- 
ner's sins  may  be  absolved,  and  that  is  the 
way  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  And  the  cross 
fits  into  the  spiritual  condition  and  needs 
of  every  sinner  on  earth.  A  competent 
writer  says:  "Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  city 
of  Mukden,  with  its  400,000  population, 
there  was  a  little  street  chapel.  When 
nothing  else  would  reach  those  stolid  China- 
men, the  story  of  the  cross-,  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus  reached,  when  told  by  ignorant 
'Old  Wang,'  the  converted  confirmed  opium 
smoker.  Thirty  years  ago  there  were  on  the 
roll  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Manchu- 
ria, three  members;  four  years  ago  there 
were,  in  Manchuria,  won  mostly  from  Muk- 
den as  a  centre,  twenty-seven  thousand 
Presbyterian  Christians.  Would  you  know 
the  secret  of  this  remarkable  work?"  That 
writer  gives  the  answer  in  a  quotation  from 
a  work  by  Dr.  Ross,  as  follows:  "In  order 
to  gain  the  Chinese  to  Christianity,  all 
other  conceivable  methods  combined  cannot 
compare  in  efficiency  with  public  preaching. 
...  But,  however,  the  vessel  of  the 
preacher  may  be  led  in  all  directions  by 
the  flowing  or  the  ebbing  tide  of  the  hearers' 
inclinations,  though  it  move  up  and  down 
on  the  waves  of  a  thousand  various  subjects, 
and  however  long  its  chain,  the  anchor  must 
ever  be  fast  immovably  in  what  is  known 
as  the  cross  of  Christ."  That  cross,  and  all 
that  it  signifies,  is  needed  by  every  sinner 
in  every  land  to-day. — C.  H.  Wetherbe, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  in  Baptist  Common- 
wealth. 

Christ  Crucified. — Dear  Friends: — 
I  am  going  to  preach  to  you  again  upon  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Gospel.  As  the  Roman 
sentinel  in  Pompeii  stood  to  his  post  even 
when  the  city  was  destroyed,  so  do  I  stand 
to  the  truth  of  the  atonement  though  the 
church  is  being  buried  beneath  the  boiling 
mud-showers  of  modern  heresy.  Others 
may  preach  as  they  will,  but  as  for  this 
pulpit,  it  shall  always  resound  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christ.  Some  may  continually 
preach  Christ  as  an  example,  and  others 
may  perpetually  discourse  upon  his  coming 
to  glory;  we  also  preach  both  of  these,  but 
mainly  we  preach  Christ  crucified,  to  the 
Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness;  but  to  them  that  are  saved, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  God. — Spurgeon. 


The  atmosphere  of  prayer  invigorates  for  toil. 

Friendly  News. 

Concord  Quarterly  Meeting. — Concord  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Friends  at  Media,  on  the  13th 
inst.,  was  about  the  usual  size.  Two  ministers 
from  another  Quarterly  Meeting  were  present.  At- 


tention was  called  in  the  early  part  of  the  meeting 
to  the  language,  "To  them  that  are  sanctified  by 
God  the  Father  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
called,  mercy  unto  you,  and  peace  and  love  be  mul- 
tiplied." 

A  visiting  minister  quoted,  "Thou  sittest  and 
speakest  against  thy  brother;  thou  slanderest  thy 
own  mother's  son."  She  did  not  know  that  there 
was  any  one  present  to  whom  this  language  was 
applicable,  but  it  had  rested  on  her  mind  since 
coming  among  us.  She  afterwards  appeared  in 
supplication. 

"The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than 
raiment,"  was  taken  up  by  another,  and  enlarged 
upon. 

An  aged  minister  revived  the  language,  "  For  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  He  dwelt  on  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  saying  that  good  works,  however  many  we 
might  do,  would  not  save  us,  it  was  only  faith  in 
Him  who  died  for  us,  that  could  do  that.  He  was 
very  earnest  in  calling  upon  all  to  have  faith  in 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  Him  who  died  for  us,  saying 
"  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  is  laid,  which 
is  Jesus  Christ."  Prayer  was  then  offered  that  our 
faith  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  might 
be  increased,  and  that  we  might  realize  the  truth, 
"That  this  is  life  eternal  to  know  thee,  the  only  True 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  After 
which  the  meeting  closed.  It  was  felt  by  many  to 
be  one  of  "those  times  of  refreshing  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord." 

In  the  second  meeting,  the  Extracts  from  the 
Minutes  of  Men's  and  Women's  Yearly  Meetings 
were  read.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship 
once  a  month  at  Llanerch,  showed  that  three  had 
been  held,  with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hun- 
dred. The  names  proposed  for  a  small  committee 
to  have  charge  of  this  meeting,  and  to  appoint  other 
meetings  as  way  might  open  for  one  year,  was  also 
approved. 

The  subject  of  the  change  in  time  of  holding  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  from  Third-day  morning,  to 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  referred  from  our  last 
Quarterly  Meeting  to  this,  was  brought  up  by 
minute  and  again  considered.  Much  sympathy  was 
felt  and  expressed  for  those  of  our  members  (prin- 
cipally in  two  of  the  meetings)  whose  employment 
in  the  city  prevents  their  attendance  at  meeting 
on  Third-day  morning,  for  whom  the  change  was 
sought  to  be  made.  It  was  clearly  shown  that  such 
a  change  would  work  a  hardship,  if  not  a  prevent- 
ive, to  the  members  of  our  country  meetings,  whose 
presence  is  required  at  the  close  of  the  day  on  their 
farms.  Much  brotherly  love  and  condescension 
was  manifested,  and  the  decision  not  to  change  the 
day  was  arrived  at.  Women's  meeting  having  in- 
formed us  that  they  had  decided  against  the  change, 
but  proposed  that  the  time  for  gathering  should  be 
10.30  instead  of  10  o'clock,  this  change  was  approved. 

Under  the  feeling  "That  one  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,"  and  "By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  for  another, "  the  meeting  adjourned. 

E. 


Caln  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Coatesvillc,  Pa., 
last  Sixth-day,  appeared  to  an  occasional  visitor 
to  be  smaller  in  attendance  than  on  some  previous 
occasions  in  recent  years.  This  could  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  fewer  Friends  from 
other  Quarterly  Meetings  were  present  than  has 
often  been  the  case.  The  writer's  first  visit  to  Cain 
was  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  during  these 
years  the  membership  of  this  meeting  has  been  con- 
siderably depleted  by  deaths  and  removals.  Coates- 
ville  is  easily  reached  by  trolley  from  West  Chester, 
so  that  some  Friends  across  the  border  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  are  usually  expected  at  Cain,  and  this 
expectation  was  not  entirely  disappointed  on  Sixth- 
day.  Only  one  recorded  minister  is  a  member  of  this 
Quarter,  and  only  one  of  the  visitors  on  this  occa- 
sion is  in  that  station.  The  voices  of  three  visitors 
and  one  of  their  own  members  were  heard  in  the 
first  meeting.  The  only  important  matter  claiming 
the  attention  of  the  business  session  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  consider  of,  and  pro- 
pose, if  way  opened,  the  name  of  a  Friend  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Representative  Meeting  which  has 
existed  since  the  death  of  Elhanan  Zook. 


"The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  [of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  its  recent  session,]  was  too  much 
divided  in  opinion  to  adopt  and  send  forward  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  the  report  of  the  Devonshire  House 
special  Premises  Committee,  which  has  recently 
engaged  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Meeting, 
as  well  as  of  the  Society  at  large." — The  [London) 
Friend. 


The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia last  month  granted  to  C.  Virginia  Sellew  a 
minute  for  religious  labor  in  visiting  the  smaller 
meetings  of  Philadelphia  Quarter  and  some  of  the 
families  composing  them.  Zebedee  Haines  is  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  service  under  a  more  extended 
minute  which  embraces  also  the  same  territory  as 
that  covered  by  the  above  mentioned  minute. 


At  our  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  yesterday, 
we  had  Nathaniel  B.  Jones,  of  Masonville,  X.  .)., 
whose  message  was  very  acceptable  to  us.  Nine- 
teen persons  were  present  at  the  morning  meeting, 
and  in  the  evening  we  had  a  few  Friends  at  one  of 
our  houses  and  had  a  nice  meeting. 

W.  G.  Heacock. 

Fifth  Month  19,  1913. 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  visiting  committee  for  the  Fifth  Month  is 
with  us  at  this  writing.  At  meeting  on  First-day 
morning  were  John  B.  Garrett,  George  Abbott,  Al- 
fred C.  Garrett,  Alfred  Scattcrgood,  Hannah  J.  G. 
Thomas,  Anne  Balderston,  Susanna  S.  Kite,  Ann 
Sharpless  and  Mary  M.  Cowperthwaite;  the  two 
first  named  Friends  had  vocal  service  in  the  meeting. 

The  general  committee  is  due  to  meet  here  at 
the  School  on  Third-day,  the  twentieth  inst.,  at 
ten  o'clock,  the  one  time  during  the  year  when  that 
body  assembles  officially  at  the  Institution. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett  spoke  in  joint  collection  in 
the  library  on  The  Religions  of  the  East. 

The  meeting  of  the  Literary  Union  last  week- 
was  largely  devoted  to  photography;  essays  were 
read  and  good  and  bad  photography  were  illustrated 
on  the  screen.  It  was  interesting  as  well  as  inform- 
ing. 

Wm.  H.  Moon  Co.  has  lately  donated  a  handsome 
planting  of  evergreens  at  the  east  lane  entrance; 
there  are  seventy-two  trees,  thirty-six  on  each  side 
of  the  lane :  this  completes  the  attractiveness  of  the 
approach.  The  west  entrance  has  also  been  greatly 
improved  by  an  additional  planting  of  about  three 
hundred  rhododendrons,  besides  azaleas  and  kal- 
mias — this  is  a  present  from  the  W.  O.  S.  A.  com- 
mittee on  greenhouse  and  lawn. 

The  class  of  1893  has  given  the  School  a  group  of 
fifteen  hemlock  trees,  which  have  been  planted  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  girls'  hockey  field,  in 
accord  with  the  planting  plan  adopted  some  years 
ago  by  the  committee  on  trees  and  grounds. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Walla  Walla, 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  says:  "  Henry  Vincent, 
the  wheat  grower  of  Eureka  Flat,  who  harvested 
12,000  acres  last  year,  has  increased  his  holdings 
until  this  season  he  will  have  32,000  acres  in  spring 
and  fall  wheat.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
wheat  farm  in  one  piece  in  the  United  States.  All 
the  wheat  is  up  and  the  outlook  for  the  crop  is  good." 
Automobiles,  auto  trucks  and  steam  machinery 
are  used  on  this  wheat  farm. 

A  strike  of  laborers  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  has  taken 
place,  which  has  caused  great  distress  there.  It 
is  stated  that  immense  quantities  of  rice,  potatoes, 
onions,  bread,  sugar,  coffee,  tea  and  a  limited  supply 
of  meats  are  doled  out  twice  each  day  to  the  strik- 
ers who  are  too  poor  to  feed  t  hemselves.  It  is  cost  ing 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  $1000  a  day, 
and  as  the  organization  has  to  depend  on  the  sym- 
pathetic subscriptions  to  keep  up  relief  work,  special 
appeals  have  been  made  to  all  labor  organizations 
and  the  working  classes  to  send  money  to  the  finan- 
cial secretary  in  Paterson. 

A  despatch  from  Atlanta.  Qa.,  of  the  14th,  men- 
tions: "With  more  than  4000  commissioners  and 
adherents,  representing  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  National  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  assembled  in  this  city  to-night,  Atlanta 
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is  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  greatest  religious  conven- 
tions in  American  history.  Atlanta  has  invited 
these  three  great  churches  of  the  Presbyterian  family 
to  hold  their  general  assemblies  here  simultaneously 
in  order  to  foster  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  hasten 
the  time  when  they  will  become  united  as  one  church. 
Great  progress  will  be  made  if  the  assemblies  of  all 
three  churches  express  themselves  as  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  such  a  union." 

A  law  recently  passed  renders  it  unlawful  to  sell 
or  give  cigarettes  to  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  It  is  stated  that  officers  of  the  juvenile 
courts,  Children's  Aid  Society  and  other  agencies 
working  for  the  welfare  of  youth  are  gratified  with 
the  law,  and  say  they  will  unite  to  assist  the  Anti- 
Cigarette  League  of  America  in  enforcing  it  in  this 
city.  One  section  of  the  law  is,  That  any  person  who 
shall  furnish  to  any  minor  by  gift,  sale  or  otherwise 
any  cigarettes  or  cigarette  paper  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $300. 

A  despatch  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  of  the  14th, 
says:  "One  of  the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  wonderful  water  works  system  in  the  world 
is  to  be  formally  opened  by  this  city  this  week.  The 
aqueduct,  with  its  system  of  five  storage  reservoirs, 
is  235  miles  in  length,  and  is  designed  to  carry  a 
daily  supply  of  258,000,000  gallons  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  southward  across  the  great 
Mojave  Desert,  under  the  Sierra  Madre  Range,  and 
into  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  25  miles  northwest 
of  the  city.  From  there  the  water  needed  for  do- 
mestic consumption  will  be  carried  in  a  six-foot  steel 
pipe  into  the  city's  present  distribution  mains.  The 
system  comprises  the  longest  aqueduct  in  the  world. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  undertaking  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $20,000,000." 

A  despatch  from  Renovo,  Pa.,  says:  "During  the 
next  few  weeks  nearly  a  million  young  forest  trees 
will  be  planted  on  the  State  forest  reserves  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Renovo  by  the  State  Forestry  De- 
partment. This  work  commences  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  proper  condition.  These  trees  are  from 
two  to  four  years  old,  and  all  are  raised  in  the 
nurseries  operated  by  the  department.  These  nur- 
series are  located  at  Mt.  Alto,  Franklin  County; 
Asaph,  Tioga  County,  and  Greenwood  Furnace, 
Huntingdon  County.  White  pine  is  the  tree  most 
generally  used  on  account  of  its  extremely  rapid 
growth,  and  also  its  adaptation  to  the  soil  of  Clin- 
ton and  adjacent  counties.  The  other  varieties 
used  are  red  pine,  Norway  spruce  and  various  kinds 
of  hardwoods." 

How  to  make  a  comfortable  living  by  cultivating 
a  single  acre  of  ground  has  been  demonstrated  by 
George  Higginbotham,  of  Mountain  Home,  Ark., 
who  says  that  any  one  can  make  a  living  off  of  one 
acre  of  land  if  they  properly  tend  and  fertilize  it 
and  keep  something  growing  on  every  inch  all  the 
time.  "All  I  will  ever  want  to  farm  will  be  five  acres," 
said  he.  "Five  acres  tended  right  will  make  any 
family  a  living  and  a  net  profit  of  $1000  every  year 
in  an  average  season." 

A  berry  raiser  named  Ranere  has  succeeded  in 
raising  raspberry  bushes  which  continue  to  bear 
fruit  all  through  the  Tenth  Month.  It  is  stated 
that  millions  of  these  raspberry  plants  are  being 
set  out  this  season  and  are  proving  very  profitable. 
One  grower  kept  an  accurate  record  of  all  expenses 
of  a  tract  of  one  and  a  quarter  acres  which  he  har- 
vested last  year,  and  found  that  at  the  end  of  the 
season  he  had  a  clear  profit  of  more  than  $400  per 
acre. 

^  A  despatch  of  the  12th  from  Delaware  City  says: 
"Herring  in  great  schools  are  running  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal  in  such  numbers  that 
boats  passing  through  the  locks  at  this  end  and  at 
the  Maryland  end  of  the  waterway  kill  thousands 
of  them,  and  have  difficulty  in  passing.  The  boats 
that  pass  through  the  canal  are  of  such  a  size  that 
their  sides  just  about  graze  the  sides  of  the  locks  and 
it  is  in  this  manner  that  the  fish  are  crushed.  Thou- 
sands of  the  fish  are  being  caught  and  some  individ- 
uals are  preparing  to  salt  and  smoke  the  herring  if 
the  run  continues." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "President 
Wilson  has  determined  that  no  warships  or  troops 
shall  be  moved  or  anything  resembling  a  military 
or  naval  demonstration  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  while  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Japan 
over  the  California  alien  land  legislation  are  in 
progress,  so  that  no  alarming  interpretation  can  be 


placed  on  even  the  ordinary  manoeuvres  of  the  army 
and  navy." 

A  despatch  from  San  Francisco  of  the  15th  says: 
"Four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  frozen  Austra- 
lian beef  and  mutton — the  first  shipment  of  its  kind 
to  the  Pacific  coast — were  landed  here  to-day  from 
the  steamer  Tahiti.  The  meat  was  sold  in  Australia 
with  the  understanding  that  only  a  nominal  profit 
should  be  made  here.  An  immediate  fall  in  prices 
is  expected.  The  Union  Steamship  Company  is  so 
certain  that  the  trade  will  be  permanent  that  it 
has  placed  orders  for  four  refrigerator  ships  to  be 
used  exclusively  on  the  Australian-San  Francisco 
run." 

It  was  stated  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  16th  that 
"A  move  that  will  have  a  far  reaching  effect  on 
divorce  and  marriage  was  taken  by  the  diocesan 
convention  of  the  Pittsburgh  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Sewickley  to-night  when  a  report  recom- 
mending that  rectors  refuse  to  perform  marriages 
unless  both  candidates  have  certificates  of  physical 
and  mental  health  from  a  reputable  physician  was 
unanimously  adopted."  At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the 
16th,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  meeting  there,  presented  an  appeal 
containing  the  following:  "We  call  the  attention 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  through  it  of  all  our 
ministers  and  churches  to  the  sad  and  alarming 
situation  pertaining  to  marriage  and  divorce.  Ac- 
curate statistics  on  this  important  subject  are  ac- 
cessible to  all.  From  these  statistics  it  appears  that 
the  evils  are  steadily  increasing.  The  average  for 
the  twenty  years  preceding  1906  was  one  divorce 
to  fourteen  marriages.  In  1910  there  were  80,000 
divorces,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  divorce  to  ten  mar- 
riages." 

A  despatch  from  Topeka,  Kans.,  says:  "Seven- 
teen million  dollars  were  lost  by  farmers  of  Kansas 
last  year  through  the  depredations  of  chinch  bugs, 
says  G.  A.  Dean,  State  Entomologist.  This  includes 
the  loss  to  wheat,  oats  and  corn.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  bugs  remained 
alive  through  the  winter,  and  that  they  would  cause 
even  greater  loss  this  year  unless  effective  methods 
to  destroy  them  are  adopted  before  the  early  crops 
have  matured." 

According  to  a  recently  published  statement  the 
leading  field  crops  of  this  State,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  as  judged  by  value,  are:  Hay  and  for- 
age, $45,624,000.  Corn,  $27,331,000.  Wheat, 
$22,921,000.  Oats,  $14,422,000.  Potatoes,  $11,974,- 
000.  Tobacco,  $3,926,000.  Buckwheat,  $2,896,000. 
Rye,  $2,674,000. 

A  recently  enacted  law  is  intended  to  regulate 
the  cold  storage  business  in  Pennsylvania.  Under 
its  terms  the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Division  will 
have  authority  to  make  inspection  of  cold  storage 
plants,  which  must  take  out  a  State  license.  It 
establishes  periods  in  which  foods  may  be  kept  in 
storage  and  provides  that  all  packages  must  con- 
tain dates  of  entry  and  withdrawal  and  be  marked 
"wholesome  cold  storage  food."  Jail  sentences  are 
provided  for  violators  of  the  act,  in  addition  to  fines. 
The  act  is  to  take  effect  in  ninety  days. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  1912  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country  was  higher  than  at  any  other  time  in  twen- 
ty-three years.  The  lowest  cost  in  this  period  was 
reached  in  1896,  during  the  hard  times.  In  the  mean- 
time the  average  cost  of  the  necessary  articles  for 
maintaining  an  ordinary  workingman's  family  a 
year  rose  from  $319  to  $466  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States. 

It  is  stated  that  U.  S.  one-cent  postal  cards  are 
to  be  green  hereafter,  to  conform  to  the  corres- 
ponding cards  used  in  other  countries.  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  signed  an  order  to  this  effect. 

Foreign. — In  consequence  of  the  apprehension 
that  serious  results  may  be  caused  by  plots  of  suf- 
fragettes in  London,  unusual  precautions  have  lately 
been  taken  to  guard  the  King  and  Queen  from 
injury.  It  is  stated  that  with  additional  watchmen, 
and  the  regular  street  guard  of  soldiers  and  police- 
men, King  George  is  now  guarded  as  carefully  as 
the  Czar  of  Russia.  A  reason  for  the  attacks  of  the 
suffragists  upon  private  property  and  persons  is 
stated  to  be  the  desire  to  arouse  the  Government  to 
concede  to  the  suffragists  the  right  to  vote. 

The  population  of  greater  London  to-day  is  said 
to  be  7,537,000,  and  is  spread  over  an  area  of  seven 
hundred  square  miles.  London  proper  has  an  area 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  about  5,000,000. 


NOTICES. 

Attendant  wanted  for  three  (Friends)  sisters.! 
capable,  willing  for  some  household  duties.  Servant  1 
kept. 

215  East  Main  Street, 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 



Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends  (Con-,| 
servative)  is  to  be  held  at  Oak  Grove,  Wayne  Co.,B 
N.  C,  about  six  miles  from  Goldsboro,  on  Seventh-B 
day,  Fifth  Month  31,  at  eleven  o'clock.  MeetingB 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  the  day  previous.  FrieridsB 
coming  will  be  met  at  Goldsboro  on  the  twenty- P 
ninth  inst.  For  further  information,  address  either 
J.  William  Hollowell,  R.  R.,  No.  4,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.J 
or  B.  P.  Brown,'  George,  N.  C. 

Old  Springfield  Day. — A  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  who  are  interested  to  attend  Spring-' 
field  Meeting  on  First-day  morning,  Fifth  Month! 
25,  1913,  at  10.30  o'clock.  The  new  electric  "Short 
Line"  from  Sixty-ninth  and  Market  Streets  to 
Media  crosses  Springfield  Road  and  Saxer  Avenue 
about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  meeting  house. 
Saxer  Avenue  is  the  one  fare  limit  from  both  Sixty- 
ninth  Street  and  Media.  Cars  leave  both  Sixty- 
ninth  Street  and  State  and  Orange  Streets,  Media, 
at  two  minutes  after  each  hour  and  each  half  hour. 
For  those  who  cannot  enjoy  the  walk  there  will  be 
some  conveyances  at  Saxer  Avenue  Station.  Any 
desiring  to  use  these  should  communicate  with 
Joseph  Rhoads,  Moylan,  Pa. 

The  Estaugh  (Corner  Lincoln  and  Center  Streets, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.). — This  attractive  home  for 
Friends  will  soon  have  one  second  floor  room,  and 
two  third  floor  rooms  vacant.  Old  shade,  and 
desirable  outlook.  On  behalf  of  the  Admisiion 
Gommittee, 

Anna  A.  Mickle,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Anna  Eastbtjrn  Willits,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

By  authority  of  and  under  the  care  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly 
Meeting,  a  public  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will 
be  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting-house  at  Green- 
wich, N.  J.,  on  First-day  afternoon  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  Fifth  Month,  1913,  at  3.30  p.  m.  The  public 
in  the  vicinity  of  Greenwich  and  Friends  generally 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Meetings  Next  Week  (Fifth  Month  25th  to  31st): 
Burlington  and  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting,  at 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Fifth  Month 

27th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Monthly  Meetings: 


Died. — At  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Fourth-day,  the 
twenty-third  of  Fourth  Month,  1913,  Lydia  C. 
Hoag,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Poplar 
Ridge,  N.  Y.  Funeral  was  held  and  the  remains 
interred  at  Poplar  Ridge.  She  was  a  consistent 
Friend  from  a  young  woman,  and  was  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  maintenance  of  our  principles  and 
testimonies  in  their  ancient  purity.  "Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth; 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  WalnutStreet,  Phila. 


Gwynedd,  at  Norristown,  Pa.,  First-day,  Fifth 

Month  25th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  Media,  Pa.,  Second-day,  Fifth 

Month  26th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Philadelphia,  for  the  Northern  District,  Sixth 
and  Noble  Streets,  Third-day,  Fifth  Month 
27th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Concord,  at  Concordville,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Fifth 

Month  27th,  at  9.30  a  m. 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  Third-day,  Fifth  Month  27th, 
at  8  p.  m. 

Salem,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Fifth  Month  28th,  at 
10.30  A.  M. 

Abington,  at  Horsham,  Pa..  Fourth-day,  Fifth 

Month  28th,  at  10.15  A.  M. 
Birmingham,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Fifth  Month  28th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Philadelphia,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Fifth-. 

day,  Fifth  Month  29th,  at  10.30  a.  m. 
Goshen,  at  Malvern,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month 

29th,  at  10  a.  M. 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  29th, 

at  7.45  p.  m. 
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Reaffirmation  of  Faith. 

Credo — I  trust,  I  believe— not  only  in 
persons,  but  also  in  things.  Why  should  I 
not?  Does  not  every  one — even  when  the 
persons  and  things  are  qualified  by  the 
adjective  religious?  But  if  I  state  in  writing 
in  Whom  I  trust  and  what  I  accept  as  re- 
ligious truth,  I  make  a  creed,  and  creeds  in 
this  day,  if  not  in  ill  repute,  are  at  least 
regarded  with  suspicion  or  disfavor.  It  will 
generally  be  admitted  that  this  unpopularity 
has  resulted  not  so  much  from  their  diver- 
sity, nor  the  fact  that  most  of  them  contain 
both  error  and  truth,  as  from  the  more-to- 
be-regretted  fact  that  many  have  endeavored 
to  compel  others  to  accept  their  beliefs. 
Tho  in  fact  our  creed  may  contain  more  of 
truth  and  less  of  error  than  that  of  our 
neighbor,  yet  we  should  not  expect  him  to 
accept  ours  until  he  has  been  shown  and 
has  perceived  that  fact.  While  we  may 
endeavor  to  be  the  medium  of  that  illumina- 
tion, yet  after  all  the  most  thoro  and  ef- 
fective convincement  is  that  directly  re- 
ceived from  Him  who  yet  speaks  as  no 
man  ever  spoke.  More  convincements  pro- 
duced by  an  experience  of  immediate  revela- 
tion would  result  in  a  greater  number  with 
clear  perceptions  of  Gospel  truth  and  a  firmer 
hold  upon  the  essentials  of  Christianity. 

The  Gospel  by  Luke  opens  with  the  words : 
"  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to 
set  forth  in  order  a  declaration  of  those 
things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among 
us".  These  suggest  that  now  as  then  there 
are  matters  of  belief  which  are  commonly 
accepted  by  evangelical  Christians.  These 
form  the  basis  of  all  Christian  doctrine 
Then  there  are  others  in  which  a  divergent 
belief  results  in  a  variety  of  differing  prac- 


tices. These  distinguishing  views  and  prac- 
tices have  resulted  in  producing  the  de- 
nominational groups  of  Christian  believers. 
The  liberal  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  de- 
manding that  these  distinctive  denomina- 
tional beliefs  be  abandoned  and  only  the 
essential  ones,  if  any,  be  insisted  upon.  It 
is  therefore  pertinent  to  enquire  whether 
the  demand  by  any  group  that  those  who 
join  it  shall  accept  its  distinctive  beliefs  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  effort  to  force  the  faith 
of  others,  or  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as 
affording  an  opportunity  for  selection. 
Take  the  "sacraments",  particularly  water 
baptism,  as  an  example.  There  is  a  wide 
range  of  difference  between  the  Friend,  who 
will  have  none  of  the  forms  of  water  baptism, 
believing  that  the  true  baptism  is  spiritual, 
and  all  others,  some  of  whom  will  admit  of 
either  of  three  forms,  and  others  who  will 
have  only  one  form,  but  cannot  agree  upon 
what  that  form  shall  be.  The  Friend  may 
say:  "  Let  all  of  these  give  up  their  particular 
views  on  this  subject  and  come  to  our 
position  which  is  the  right  one".  But  he 
will  need  to  recollect  that  the  most  liberal 
platform  for  a  union  of  denominations  which 
has  been  proposed  makes  belief  in  and  prac- 
tice of  the  two  sacraments — baptism  and 
communion — essential.  If  a  Friend  be- 
comes convinced  of  the  necessity  of  these, 
our  Society  is  not  forcing  his  faith  when  it 
expects  him  to  affiliate  with  one  of  the 
groups  holding  that  view.  Should  the 
Friend,  without  such  a  change  of  belief, 
seek  membership  in  such  a  group,  would 
refusing  to  accept  him  be  an  effort  to  impose 
a  belief  upon  him? 

The  chief  peril  in  these  distinctive  beliefs 
comes  from  a  tendency  to  magnify  them 
until  they  seem  to  us  to  be  essentials.  How- 
ever fully  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  own  views,  and  however 
tenaciously  we  may  cling  to  them,  we  ought 
always  to  respect  the  religious  convictions 
of  others,  tho  they  may  greatly  differ  from 
ours. 

The  seven  conservative  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Friends  in  America,  usually  designated 
as  the  "Smaller  Bodies",  New  England, 
Canada,  Ohio,  Western,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
North  Carolina,  have  recently  issued  a 
pamphlet  of  about  thirty-one  pages,  entitled 
I  "A  Brief  Synopsis  of  the  Principles  and 


Testimonies  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends".  This  synopsis  was  read  at  the 
1912  sessions  of  these  Yearly  Meetings  and 
was  approved  by  them,  the  minutes  of 
adoption  being  printed  in  the  first  six  pages 
of  the  pamphlet.  The  opening  paragraph 
recognizes  the  value  of  the  standard  works 
published  by  Friends,  and  expresses  the 
conviction  that  "it  might  be  well  to  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as 
professed  and  promulgated  by  our  early 
Friends",  in  view  of  the  unrest  and  change 
which  have  materially  altered  the  belief  of 
many  Friends  as  well  as  others,  "until  in 
many  places  the  free  Gospel  ministry,  the 
deep  spirituality,  the  solemn  waiting  worship 
of  the  early  Friends  are  things  of  the  past  ". 

About  six  pages  are  devoted  to  affirming 
the  fundamental  doctrines  accepted  by  all 
evangelical  Christians,  quoting  from  Fox, 
Barclay  and  John  Gratton,  in  support  of 
their  "belief  in  God,  the  Father,  and  in  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeem- 
er, ..  .  in  the  virtue  of  his  atoning 
sacrifice  on  Calvary",  and  that,  "neither 
doth  regeneration,  or  the  believing  in  the 
light  of  Christ  within,  make  void  the  death 
and  suffering  of  Christ  without,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, no  more  than  believing  the  Scripture 
testimony  without,  concerning  Christ's 
death,  makes  void  the  work  of  regeneration 
and  mortification  within". 

The  remaining  nineteen  pages  of  the 
synopsis  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  distinctive  views  of  Friends. 
The  spiritual  view  of  the  resurrection  is  set 
forth  by  scriptural  quotations  from  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Luke  and  the  fifteenth 
of  First  Corinthians.  Naturally  the  sub- 
jects of  worship  and  ministry  are  given 
considerable  space,  as  also  is  that  of  "sac- 
raments". These  are  followed  by  state- 
ments of  our  testimonies  regarding  war  and 
oaths,  in  which  there  is  a  recognition  of  the 
acceptance  by  others  of  our  views. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
these  Friends  quote  from  Barclay's  Prop, 
third,  and  state  their  reasons  for  applying 
the  term  "Word  of  God"  to  Christ  and  not 
to  the  Bible,  closing  with  the  following 
paragraph: 

"We  hope  that  the  foregoing  observations 
make  it  clear,  that  Friends  in  declining  to 
call  the  Bible  '  The  Wordjof  God '  or  the  pri- 
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mary  rule  of  faith  (assigning  that  place  to 
the  Spirit,  which  was  the  inspiration  of, 
and  can  alone  open  the  Scriptures  to  our 
understanding),  do  not  undervalue  its  pre- 
cious teachings.  Neither  would  we  have 
any  think  that  our  attitude  toward  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (which  we  believe  is  the 
Scriptural  one)  is  induced  by  any  leaning 
toward,  or  sympathy  for  that  refined  spe- 
cies of  unbelief,  known  as  'Higher  Criticism ', 
which,  calling  in  question  many  things 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  that  are  supernat- 
ural, or  miraculous,  doubtless  has  shaken 
the  faith  of  many  an  honest  enquirer  after 
Truth.  What  we,  in  this  age  of  material- 
ism need,  is  not  higher  criticism,  but  a 
higher,  deeper,  broader  faith  in  God,  and 
in  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  and  a  deeper  reverence  for  things 
Divine,  not  omitting  the  Bible,  which,  in 
its  entirety,  is  always  precious  to  the  hum- 
ble, devoted  Christian". 
-  The  "minor  testimonies"  are  not  over- 
looked. The  use  of  the  singular  pronoun 
to  one  person,  the  disuse  of  heathen  names 
for  days  and  months,  and  simplicity  of 
dress  and  manners,  are  all  briefly  set  forth 
and  defended.  The  pamphlet  closes  with 
an  earnest  appeal  for  "growth  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  in  order  that  a  state  of  perfection 
or  freedom  from  sin  may  be  experienced  " 
In  treating  of  ministry  the  "Synopsis" 
quotes  twice  from  "The  Testimony  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  on  the  Continent  of 
America"  adopted  by  the  eight  Yearly 
Meetings  then  existing  (1829-30). 

E.  P.  S. 


They  tell  in  Europe  the  story  of  a  poor 
man  who  was  confined  for  many  years  in  a 
cold,  dark  dungeon.  There  was  but  one 
aperture  in  the  wall,  and  through  that  the 
sunbeams  came  for  but  a  few  minutes  daily, 
making  a  bright  spot  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cell.  Often  and  often  the  lonely  man 
looked  upon  that  little  patch  of  sunshine, 
and  at  length  a  purpose  to  improve  it  grew 
within  his  soul.  Groping  on  the  floor  of 
his  cell,  he  found  a  nail  and  a  stone,  and  with 
these  rude  implements  he  set  to  work  on 
the  white  portion  of  the  wall  for  a  few 
minutes  of  every  day  during  which  it  was 
illuminated,  until  at  length  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  out  upon  it  a  rude  sculpture  of 
Christ  upon  the  cross. 

Circumscribed  may  be  our  lot,  yet  if  we 
love  the  Lord  and  pray  to  Him  and  look  for 
his  direction,  we  shall  soon  discover  some 
tiny  chink  through  which  the  sunshine  of 
his  guiding  providence  shall  come.  On  the 
spot  where  its  directing  light  shall  fall,  let 
us,  with  such  means  as  we  can  command, 
hew  out,  not  in  cold  stone,  but  in  living  love, 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  So  shall  we  find  our 
special  sphere,  and  fill  it  to  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Master.— Christian  Standard. 


United  States  Versus  Pringle. 

(Concluded  from  page  371.) 

6th. — At  Washington. — At  first,  after 
being  informed  of  our  declining  to  serve 
in  his  hospital,  Colonel  Foster  did  not  appear 
altered  in  his  kind  regard  for  us.  But  his 
spleen  soon  became  evident.  At  the  time 
we  asked  for  a  trial  by  court-martial,  and 
it  was  his  duty  to  place  us  under  arrest  and 
proceed  with  the  preferring  of  his  charges 
against  us.  For  awhile  he  seemed  to 
hesitate  and  consult  his  inferior  officers, 
and  among  them  his  Chaplain.  The  result 
of  the  conference  was  our  being  ordered  into 
our  companies,  that,  separated,  and  with 
the  force  of  the  officers  of  a  company  bearing 
upon  us,  we  might  the  more  likely  be  sub- 
dued. Yet  the  Colonel  assured  L.  M.  M., 
interceding  in  my  behalf,  when  the  lieuten- 
ant commanding  my  company  threatened 
force  upon  me,  that  he  should  not  allow  any 
personal  injury.  When  we  marched  next 
day  I  was  compelled  to  bear  a  gun  and  equip- 
ments. My  associates  were  more  fortunate, 
for,  being  asked  if  they  would  carry  their 
guns,  declined  and  saw  no  more  trouble 
from  them.  The  captain  of  the  company  in 
which  P.  D.  was  placed  told  him  he  did  not 
believe  he  was  ugly  about  it,  and  that  he 
could  only  put  him  under  arrest  and  prefer 
charges  against  him.  He  accordingly  was 
taken  under  guard,  where  he  lay  till  we  left 
for  here. 

The  next  morning  the  men  were  busy  in 
burnishing  their  arms.  When  I  looked 
toward  the  one  I  had  borne,  yellow  with 
rust,  I  trembled  in  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh  at  the  trial  I  felt  impending  over  me. 
Before  the  Colonel  was  up  I  knocked  at  his 
tent,  but  was  told  he  was  asleep,  though, 
through  the  opening,  I  saw  him  lying  gazing 
at  me.  Although  I  felt  I  should  gain  no 
relief  from  him,  1  applied  again  soon  after. 
He  admitted  me  and,  lying  on  his  bed,  in- 
quired with  cold  heartlessness  what  I  want- 
ed. I  stated  to  him,  that  I  could  never  con- 
sent to  serve,  and,  being  under  the  war- 
power,  was  resigned  to  suffer  instead  all 
the  just  penalties  of  the  law.  I  begged  of 
him  release  from  the  attempts  by  violence 
to  compel  my  obedience  and  service,  and  a 
trial,  though  likely  to  be  made  by  those 
having  no  sympathy  with  me,  yet  probably 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  law. 

He  replied  that  he  had  shown  us  all  the 
favor  he  should;  that  he  had,  now,  turned 
us  over  to  the  military  power  and  was  going 
to  let  that  take  its  course;  that  is,  hence- 
forth we  were  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
ferior officers,  without  appeal  to  law,  justice, 
or  mercy.  He  said  he  had  placed  us  in  a 
pleasant  position,  against  which  we  could 
have  no  reasonable  objection,  and  that  we 
had  failed  to  perform  our  agreement.  He 
wished  to  deny  that  our  consent  was  only 
temporary  and  conditional.  He  declared, 
furthermore,  his  belief,  that  a  man  who 
would  not  fight  for  his  country  did  not 
deserve  to  live.  I  was  glad  to  withdraw 
from  his  presence  as  soon  as  I  could. 

1  went  back  to  my  tent  and  laid  down 
for  a  season  of  retirement,  endeavoring 
to  gain  resignation  to  any  event.  I  dreaded 
torture,  and  desired  strength  of  flesh  and 
spirit.    My  trial  soon  came.    The  lieuten- 
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ant called  me  out,  and  pointing  to  the  gun 
that  lay  near  by,  asked  if  I  was  going  tc 
clean  it.  I  replied  to  him,  that  1  could  not 
comply  with  military  requisitions,  and  fell 
resigned  to  the  consequences.  "  1  do  not 
ask  about  your  feelings;  I  want  to  know  ii 
you  are  going  to  clean  that  gun."  "  I  can 
not  do  it,"  was  my  answer.  He  weni 
away,  saying,  "Very  well,"  and  1  crawled 
into  the  tent  again.  Two  sergeants  soon 
called  for  me,  and  taking  me  a  little  aside 
bid  me  lie  down  on  my  back,  and  stretching 
my  limbs  apart  tied  cords  to  my  wrists  and 
ankles  and  these  to  four  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  X. 

I  was  very  quiet  in  my  mind  as  I  lay  there 
on  the  ground  [soaked]  with  the  rain  of  the 
previous  day,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  suffering  keenly  from  the  cordj  fcrf 
binding  my  wrists  and  straining  my  muscles 
And,  if  I  dared  the  presumption,  I  shoulc 
say  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  heavenly 
pity.  I  wept,  not  so  much  from  my  own 
suffering  as  from  sorrow  that  such  things  1") 
should  be  in  our  own  country,  where  Justice 
and  Freedom  and  Liberty  of  Conscience 
have  been  the  annual  boast  of  Fourth-of- 
July  orators  so  many  years.  It  seemed 
that  our  forefathers  in  the  faith  had  wrought 
and  suffered  in  vain,  when  the  privileges 
they  so  dearly  bought  were  so  soon  set  aside 
And  1  was  sad,  that  one  endeavoring  to 
follow  our  dear  Master  should  be  so  generally 
regarded  as  a  despicable  and  stubborn  cul 
prit. 

After  something  like  an  hour  had  passed 
the  lieutenant  came  with  his  orderly  to  ask 
me  if  I  was  ready  to  clean  the  gun.    I  re- 
plied to  the  orderly  asking  the  question 
that  it  could  but  give  me  pain  to  be  askec 
or  required  to  do  anything  1  believed  wrong 
He  repeated  it  to  the  lieutenant  just  behinc 
him,  who  advanced  and  addressed  me 
was  favored  to  improve  the  opportunity 
to  say  to  him  a  few  things  I  wished.    He  saic 
little;  and,  when  I  had  finished,  he  withdrew 
with  the  others  who  had  gathered  around 
About  the  end  of  another  hour  his  orderly 
came  and  released  me. 

I  arose  and  sat  on  the  ground.    I  did  not 
rise  to  go  away.    I  had  not  where  to  go 
nothing  to  do.    As  1  sat  there  my  heart 
swelled  with  joy  from  above.    The  consola 
tion  and  sweet  fruit  of  tribulation  patiently 
endured.    But  I  also  grieved,  that  the  work 
was  so  far  gone  astray,  so  cruel  and  blind 
It  seemed  as  if  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  never 
been  preached  upon  earth,  and  the  beautifu 
example  of  his  life  had  been  utterly  lost 
sight  of.  . 

Some  of  the  men  came  about  me,  advising 
me  to  yield,  and  among  them  one  of  those 
who  had  tied  me  down,  telling  me  what 
1  had  already  suffered  was  nothing  to  what 
1  must  yet  suffer  unless  I  yielded;  that 
human  flesh  could  not  endure  what  they 
would  put  upon  me.  I  wondered  if  it  couk 
be  that  they  could  force  me  to  obedience 
by  torture,  and  examined  myself  closely 
to  see  if  they  had  advanced  as  yet  one  step 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur 
poses.  Though  weaker  in  body,  1  believec 
I  found  myself,  through  Divine  strength,  as 
firm  in  my  resolution  to  maintain  my 
allegiance  to  my  Master. 
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The  relaxation  of  my  nerves  and  muscles 
after  having  been  so  tensely  strained  left 
me  that  afternoon  so  weak  that  I  could 
hardly  walk  or  perform  any  mental  exertion. 
•  1  had  not  yet  eaten  the  mean  and  scanty 
breakfast  I  had  prepared,  when  1  was  order- 
ed to  pack  up  my  things  and  report  myself 
at  the  lieutenant's  tent.  I  was  accustomed 
to  such  orders  and  complied,  little  moved. 

The  lieutenant  received  me  politely  with, 
"Good  morning,  Mr.  Pringle,"  and  desiring 
me  to  be  seated,  proceeded  with  the  writing 
with  which  he  was  engaged.  1  sat  down  in 
some  wonderment  and  sought  to  be  quiet 
and  prepared  for  any  event. 

"You  are  ordered  to  report  to  Washing- 
ton," said  he;  "  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  for." 
I  assured  him  that  neither  did  I  know.  We 
were  gathered  before'  the  Major's  tent  for 
preparation  for  departure.  The  regimental 
officers  were  there  manifesting  surprise  and 
chagrin,  for  they  could  not  but  show  both  as 
they  looked  upon  us,  whom  the  day  before 
they  were  threatening  to  crush  into  sub- 
mission, and  attempting  also  to  execute  their 
threats  that  morning,  standing  out  of  their 
power  and  under  orders  from  one  superior 
to  their  Major  Commanding  E.  M.  As 
the  bird  uncaged,  so  were  our  hearts  that 
morning.  Short  and  uncerta'n  at  first 
were  the  flights  of  Hope.  As  the  slave 
many  times  before  us,  leaving  his  yoke  be- 
hind him,  turned  from  the  plantations  of 
Virginia  and  set  his  face  toward  the  far 
North,  so  we  from  out  a  grasp  as  close  and 
as  abundant  in  suffering  and  severity,  and 
from  without  the  line  of  bayonets  that  had 
so  many  weeks  surrounded  us,  turned  our 
backs  upon  the  camp  of  the  Fourth  Vermont 
and  took  our  way  over  the  turnpike  that  ran 
through  the  tented  fields  of  Culpeper. 

At  the  War  Office  we  were  soon  admitted 
to  an  audience  with  the  Adjutant  General, 
Colonel  Townsend,  whom  we  found  to  be 
a  very  fine  man,  mild  and  kind.  He  re- 
ferred our  cases  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Stanton,  by  whom  we  were  ordered  to  re- 
port for  service  to  Surgeon  General  Ham- 
mond. Here  we  met  Isaac  Newton,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  waiting  for  our 
arrival,  and  James  Austin  of  Nantucket, 
expecting  his  son,  Charles  L.  Austin,  and 
Edward  W.  Holway  of  Sandwich,  Mass., 
conscripted  Friends  like  ourselves,  and  order- 
ed here  from  the  Twenty-second  Massachu- 
setts. 

We  understand  it  is  through  the  influence 
of  Isaac  Newton  that  Friends  have  been 
able  to  approach  the  heads  of  Government 
in  our  behalf  and  to  prevail  with  them  to 
so  great  an  extent.  He  explained  to  us  the 
circumstance  in  which  we  are  placed.  That 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  President  sympa- 
thized with  Friends  in  their  present  suffer- 
ing, and  would  grant  them  full  release,  but 
that  they  felt  themselves  bound  by  their 
oaths  that  they  would  execute  the  laws,  to 
carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the  Conscription 
Act.  That  there  appeared  but  one  door  of 
relief  open, — that  was  to  parole  us  and 
allow  us  to  go  home,  but  subject  to  their 
call  again  ostensibly,  though  this  they 
neither  wished  nor  proposed  to  do.  That 
the  fact  of  Friends  in  the  Army  and  refusing 
service  had  attracted  public  attention  so 


that  it  was  not  expedient  to  parole  us  at 
present.  That,  therefore,  we  were  to  be 
sent  to  one  of  the  hospitals  for  a  short  time, 
where  it  was  hoped  and  expressly  requested 
that  we  would  consent  to  remain  quiet 
and  acquiesce,  if  possible,  in  whatever  might 
be  required  of  us.  That  our  work  there 
would  be  quite  free  from  objection,  being 
for  the  direct  relief  of  the  sick;  and  that 
there  he  would  release  none  for  active  service 
in  the  field,  as  the  nurses  were  hired  civilians. 

These  requirements  being  so  much  less 
objectionable  than  we  had  feared,  we  felt 
relief,  and  consented  to  them.  I.N.  went 
with  us  himself  to  the  Surgeon  General's 
office,  where  he  procured  peculiar  favors 
for  us:  that  we  should  be  sent  to  a  hospital 
in  the  city,  where  he  could  see  us  often;  and 
that  orders  should  be  given  that  nothing 
should  interfere  with  our  comfort,  or  our 
enjoyment  of  our  consciences. 

Thence  we  were  sent  to  Medical  Purveyor 
Abbot,  who  assigned  us  to  the  best  hospital 
in  the  city,  the  Douglas  Hospital. 

The  next  day  after  our  coming  here  I.  N. 
and  James  Austin  came  to  add  to  our  num- 
ber E.  W.  H.  and  C.  S.  L.,  so  now  there  are 
five  of  us  instead  of  three.  We  are  pleasant- 
ly situated  in  a  room  by  ourselves  in  the 
upper  or  fourth  story,  and  are  enjoying 
our  advantages  of  good  quarters  and  toler- 
able food  as  no  one  can  except  he  has  been 
deprived  of  them. 

Tenth  Month  8th. — To-day  we  have  a 
pass  to  go  out  to  see  the  city. 

gth. — We  all  went,  thinking  to  do  the 
whole  city  in  a  day,  but  before  the  t'me  of 
our  passes  expired,  we  were  glad  to  drag 
ourselves  back  to  the  rest  and  quiet  of  D.  H. 
During  the  day  we  called  upon  our  friend 
I.  N.  in  the  Patent  Office.  When  he  came 
to  see  us  on  the  seventh,  he  stated  he  had 
called  upon  the  President  that  afternoon  to 
request  him  to  release  us  and  let  us  go 
home  to  our  friends.  The  President  prom- 
ised to  consider  it  over  night.  Accordingly 
yesterday  morning,  as  I.  N.  told  us,  he  wait- 
ed upon  him  again.  He  found  there  a 
woman  in  the  greatest  distress.  Her  son, 
only  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  and  four  months, 
having  been  enticed  into  the  Army,  had 
deserted  and  been  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  As  the  clerks  were  telling  her, 
the  President  was  in  the  War  Office  and 
could  not  be  seen,  nor  did  they  think  he 
could  attend  to  her  case  that  day.  I.  N. 
found  her  almost  wild  with  grief.  "  Do  not 
despair,  my  good  woman,"  said  he,  "  I  guess 
the  President  can  be  seen  after  a  bit."  He 
soon  presented  her  case  to  the  President, 
who  exclaimed  at  once,  "That  must  not  be, 
I  must  look  into  that  case,  before  they  shoot 
that  boy;"  and  telegraphed  at  once  to  have 
the  order  suspended. 

I.N.  judged  it  was  not  a  fit  time  to  urge 
our  case.  We  feel  we  can  afford  to  wait, 
that  a  life  may  be  saved.  But  we  long  for 
release.   We  do  not  feel  easy  to  remain  here. 

nth. — To-day  we  attended  meeting  held 
in  the  house  of  a  Friend,  Asa  Arnold,  living 
near  here.  There  were  but  four  persons 
beside  ourselves.  E.  W.  H.  and  C.  S.  A. 
showed  their  copy  of  the  charges  about  to 
I  have  been  preferred  against  them  in  court- 


martial  before  they  left  their  regiment,  to  a 
lawyer  who  attended  the  meeting.  He 
laughed  at  the  Specification  of  Mutiny, 
declaring  such  a  charge  could  not  have  been 
lawfully  sustained  against  them. 

The  experiences  of  our  new  friends  were 
similar  to  ours,  except  they  fell  among 
officers  who  usually  showed  them  favor 
and  rejoiced  with  them  in  their  release. 

ijth. — L.  M.  M.  had  quite  an  adventure 
yesterday.  He  being  fireman  with  another 
was  in  the  furnace  room  among  three  or 
four  others,  when  the  officer  of  the  day, 
one  of  the  surgeons,  passed  around  on  in- 
spection. "Stand  up,"  he  ordered  them, 
wishing  to  be  saluted.  The  others  arose; 
but  by  no  means  L.  The  order  was  repeated 
for  his  benefit,  but  he  sat  with  his  cap  on, 
telling  the  surgeon  he  had  supposed  he  was 
excused  from  such  things  as  he  was  one  of 
the  Friends.  Thereat  the  officer  flew  at 
him,  exclaiming,  he  would  take  the  Quaker 
out  of  him.  He  snatched  off  his  cap  and 
seizing  him  by  the  collar  tried  to  raise  him 
to  his  feet;  but  finding  his  strength  insuffici- 
ent and  that  L.  was  not  to  be  frightened,  he 
changed  his  purpose  in  his  wrath  and  calling 
for  the  corporal  of  the  guard  had  him  taken 
to  the  guard-house.  This  was  about  eleven 
A.  m.  and  he  lay  there  till  about  six  p.  m., 
when  the  surgeon  in  charge,  arriving  home 
and  hearing  of  it,  ordered  the  officer  of  the 
day  to  go  and  take  him  out,  telling  him  never 
to  put  another  man  into  the  guard-house 
while  he  was  in  charge  here  without  con- 
sulting him.  The  manner  of  his  release 
was  very  satisfactory  to  us,  and  we  waited 
for  this  rather  than  effect  it  by  our  own 
efforts.  We  are  all  getting  uneasy  about 
remaining  here,  and  if  our  release  does  not 
come  soon,  we  feel  we  must  intercede  with 
the  authorities,  even  if  the  alternative  be 
imprisonment. 

The  privations  I  have  endured  since  leav- 
ing home,  the  great  tax  upon  my  nervous 
strength,  and  my  mind  as  well,  since  I  have 
had  charge  of  our  extensive  correspondence, 
are  beginning  to  tell  upon  my  health  and 
I  long  for  rest. 

20th. — We  begin  to  feel  we  shall  have  to 
decline  service  as  heretofore,  unless  our 
position  is  changed.  I  shall  not  say  but  we 
submit  too  much  in  not  declining  at  once, 
but  it  has  seemed  most  prudent  at  least  to 
make  suit  with  Government  rather  than 
provoke  the  hostility  of  their  subalterns. 
We  were  ordered  here  with  little  under- 
standing^ the  true  state  of  things  as  they 
really  exist  here;  and  were  advised  by  Friends 
to  come  and  make  no  objections,  being 
assured  it  was  but  for  a  very  brief  time  and 
only  a  matter  of  form.  It  might  not  have 
been  wrong;  but  as  we  find  we  do  too  much 
fill  the  places  of  soldiers  (L.  M.  M.'s  fellow 
fireman  has  just  left  for  the  field,  and  1  am 
to  take  his  place,  for  instance),  and  are 
clearly  doing  military  service,  we  are  con- 
tinually oppressed  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  that 
makes  our  struggles  earnest. 

21st. — I.  N.  has  not  called  yet;  our  situa- 
tion is  becoming  almost  intolerable.  I 
query  if  patience  is  justified  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. My  distress  of  mind  may  be 
enhanced  by  my  feeble  condition  of  health, 
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for  to-day  I  am  confined  to  my  bed,  almost 
too  weak  to  get  downstairs.  This  is  owing 
to  exposure  after  being  heated  over  the 
furnaces. 

26th. — Though  a  week  has  gone  by,  and 
my  cold  has  left  me,  I  find  I  am  no  better, 
and  that  1  am  reduced  very  low  in  strength 
and  flesh  by  the  sickness  and  pain  1  am 
experiencing.  Yet  1  still  persist  in  going 
below  once  a  day.  The  food  1  am  able  to 
get  is  not  such  as  is  proper. 

Eleventh  Month  5th. — I  spend  most  of  my 
time  on  my  bed,  much  of  it  alone.  And 
very  precious  to  me  is  the  nearness  I  am 
favored  to  attain  unto  the  Master.'  Not- 
withstanding my  situation  and  state,  I  am 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  consolations. 
Lately  my  confidence  has  been  strong,  and 
I  think  I  begin  to  feel  that  our  patience  is 
soon  to  be  rewarded  with  relief;  insomuch 
that  a  little  while  ago,  when  dear  P.  D.  was 
almost  overcome  with  snow,  I  felt  bold  to 
comfort  him  with  the  assurance  of  my  be- 
lief, that  it  would  not  be  long  so.  My  mind 
is  too  weak  to  allow  of  my  reading  much; 
and,  though  1  enjoy  the  company  of  my 
companions  a  part  of  the  time,  especially 
in  the  evening,  I  am  much  alone;  which 
affords  me  abundant  time  for  meditation 
and  waiting  upon  God.  The  fruits  of  this 
are  sweet,  and  a  recompense  for  affliction. 

6th. — Last  evening  E.  W.  H.  saw  I.  N. 
particularly  on  my  behalf,  I  suppose.  He 
left  at  once  for  the  President.  This  morning 
he  called  to  inform  us  of  his  interview  at  the 
White  House.  The  President  was  moved  to 
sympathy  in  my  behalf,  when  I.  N.  gave 
him  a  letter  from  one  of  our  friends  in  New 
York.  After  its  perusal  he  exclaimed  to 
our  friend,  "  I  want  you  to  go  and  tell 
Stanton,  that  it  is  my  wish  all  those  young 
men  be  sent  home  at  once."  He  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Secretary  this  morning  as  he 
called. 

Later.  I.  N.  has  just  called  again  in- 
forming us  in  joy  that  we  are  free.  At  the 
War  Office  he  was  urging  the  Secretary  to 
consent  to  our  paroles,  when  the  President 
entered.  "It  is  my  urgent  wish,"  said  he. 
The  Secretary  yielded;  the  order  was  given, 
and  we  were  released.  What  we  had  waited 
for  so  many  weeks  was  accomplished  in  a 
few  moments  by  a  Providential  ordering  of 
circumstances. 

yth. — I.  N.  came  again  last  evening  bring- 
ing our  paroles.  The  preliminary  arrange- 
ments are  being  made,  and  we  are  to  start 
this  afternoon  for  New  York. 

Note. — Rising  from  my  sick-bed  to  under- 
take this  journey,  which  lasted  through  the 
night,  its  fatigues  overcame  me,  and  upon 
my  arrival  in  New  York  I  was  seized  with 
delirium  from  which  I  only  recovered  after 
many  weeks,  through  the  mercy  and  favor 
of  Him,  who  in  all  this  trial  had  been  our 
guide  and  strength  and  comfort. 


A  just  cause  bides  under  water  only 
as  long  as  wicked  men  hold  their  hands  above 
it;  their  arm  will  weary,  and  then  the  just 
cause  shall  swim  above,  and  the  light  that 
is  sown  for  the  righteous  shall  spring  and 
grow  up. — Rutherford. 


A  Modern  Chinese  Wedding. 

WM.  W.  CADBURY,  M.  D. 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  a  guest  at  a  wedding,  the  chief  partici- 
pants in  which  were  a  young  Cantonese 
man  and  woman  of  the  more  progressive 
type.  The  ceremony  was  not  a  Christian 
one,  yet  many  features  were  closely  copied 
from  the  American  form. 

The  young  bridegroom  was  at  one  time 
a  student  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor-general  of 
the  Province  of  Kwongtung.  His  father 
was  formerly  Chinese  minister  to  Cuba  and 
later  a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Peking.  Both  parents  of  the  bride- 
groom speak  English  and  Spanish  fluently 
in  addition  to  their  native  tongue. 

Invitations  to  the  wedding  had  been  issued 
printed  in  gold  letters  on  pink  cardboard. 
The  card  was  enclosed  in  a  crimson  envelope. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  bride- 
groom's home  and  on  entering  each  guest 
was  presented  with  a  program  printed  in 
gilt  letters  on  white  cardboard.  The  pre- 
liminary ceremony  of  fetching  the  bride 
from  her  own  home  to  that  of  the  bride- 
groom, as  well  as  certain  religious  rites,  had 
all  been  completed  before  the  guests  ar- 
rived. 

When  I  reached  the  house  at  about  two- 
thirty  p.  m.  there  was  already  a  large  com- 
pany of  guests  present.  The  walls  were 
gaily  decked  with  scarlet  festoons  and 
scrolls  on  which  golden  characters  described 
the  auspicious  event  and  everywhere  the 
word  for  happiness  was  displayed  in  gilt. 
Festoons  of  orange  buds  were  strung  from 
wall  to  wall  and  each  guest  wore  a  gilt 
medal — souvenir  of  the  occasion — fastened 
by  a  scarlet  ribbon  to  his  coat. 

The  guests  were  seated  on  both  sides  of  a 
central  aisle,  at  the  head  of  which  a  small 
table  was  placed  on  a  raised  platform.  Be- 
fore this  table  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  middle  aisle  stood  bride  and 
bridegroom  with  their  backs  to  the  audience. 

The  bride  wore  a  scarlet  veil  which  cov- 
ered her  entire  person,  but  one  could  easily 
detect  the  gorgeous  wedding  dress  beneath, 
made  of  scarlet  silk  and  elaborately  em- 
broidered in  thread  of  genuine  gold.  The 
bridegroom  was  dressed  in  conventional 
frock  coat  and  white  vest. 

Behind  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stood 
the  twelve  ushers — six  men  and  six  women 
— and  the  six  bridesmaids  and  six  grooms- 
men— twenty-four  in  all.  The  men  were 
all  dressed  in  frock  coats,  while  the  young 
ladies  wore  light  blue  silk  dresses  of  Chinese 
style,  and  their  hair  was  tied  up  in  foreign 
fashion  with  light  blue  ribbon,  altogether 
making  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gorgeous 
costume  of  the  bride.  Many  of  the  girls 
had  very  beautiful  faces. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
occasion  was  the  music,  which  consisted  of 
foreign  airs  beautifully  played  on  a  piano 
by  the  sisters  of  the  groom.  After  several 
pieces  had  been  played  the  four  guests  of 
honor  arrived  in  sedan  chairs  and  everyone 
arose  as  they  walked  up  the  centre  aisle. 
These  gentlemen  were  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  Province 


and  the  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Education,  the  last  being  a  Christian. 
All  were  dressed  in  frock  coats. 

The  Governor  and  Secretary  of  War,  who 
acted  as  Masters  of  ceremony,  sat  at  the 
small  table  facing  the  young  couple  and  the 
audience.  At  the  ends  of  the  table  sat  the 
two  commissioners. 

After  a  musical  prelude,  his  Excellency, 
the  Governor,  rose  from  his  seat  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  young  couple,  turn- 
ing first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  spoke 
of  the  relations  of  man  and  wife  and  pro- 
nounced them  married. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
whose  short  address  was  read  for  him  by  a 
Secretary.  The  two  commissioners,  who 
were  designated  as  the  witnesses,  then  arose 
and  in  turn  addressed  some  words  of  advice 
and  exhortation  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Finally  all  four,  together  with  the  bride  and 
groom,  signed  the  marriage  certificate  and 
drank  from  four  silver  goblets  of  wine.  The 
ring  ceremony  was  then  performed — bride 
and  bridegroom  exchanging  rings. 

A  hymn,  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,", 
was  sung  by  the  bridesmaids,  then  the  for- 
mal greeting  between  bride  and  bridegroom 
— not  a  kiss,  but  bowing  three  times.  Then 
turning  around  and  facing  the  audience, 
standing  side  by  side,  the  young  couple 
bowed  to  the  guests  and  walked  down  the 
aisle  between  the  guests,  bowing  as  they 
went.  They  were  followed  by  two  of  the 
bridesmaids.  They  then  returned  to  their 
former  position.  After  this  a  number  of 
short  declarations  were  read  and  a  sort  of 
benediction  pronounced.  Another  hymn 
was  sung  and  the  guests  were  invited  into 
an  adjoining  room  to  partake  of  some  tea. 
The  bride  and  groom  withdrew  through 
the  back  of  the  hall. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  bride- 
groom and  his  father  and  mother.  Dinner 
was  then  served,  but  we  declined  the  pressing 
invitation  that  was  extended  to  us  to  par- 
take. 

Old  China  is  being  transformed  into  a 
new  and  progressive  country.  The  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Occident  are  creeping 
into  the  land,  but  always  with  Oriental 
modifications  whereby  their  foreign  fea- 
tures are  softened  down.  The  civilization 
of  Europe  and  America  which  has  been 
evolved  during  the  last  century  is  being 
incorporated  into  China  in  a  decade.  While 
men  are  facilitating  the  introduction  of 
the  material  advantages  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  advancement  in  moral  and 
religious  thought  should  not  be  forgotten, 
in  order  that  the  development  of  this  great 
people  may  be  all  round  and  complete. 


I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  all  those 
things  that  we  meet  with,  and  which  may 
seem  little  else  to  our  taste  than  the  worm- 
wood and  gall,  are  but  like  the  strong  winds 
sent  to  bring  the  leaky  ship  to  a  safe  port. 
As  I  remember  to  have  heard  dear  George 
Dillwyn  say,  when  in  America,  to  an  afflicted 
friend:  "Our  proper  business  at  such  times 
is  to  keep  the  head  of  the  vessel  the  right 
way;  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  gain  by  such  dis- 
pensation . '  'Selected. 
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Mohonk  Conference. 


A.  C.  WOOD. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Lake  Mo- 
honk Conference  on  International  Ar- 
bitration was  held  at  the  usual  place  on 
the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of 
this  month.  The  absence  of  the  inspiring 
presence  of  the  founder  of  this  Conference, 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  was  naturally  felt  and 
expressed,  but  his  worthy  successor,  Daniel 
Smiley  and  family  received  the  members 
and  guests  in  the  same  cordial  way  and  with 
the  same  spirit  that  animated  these  gather- 
ings heretofore. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Conference 
was  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the 
Committee  from  Great  Britain,  who  are 
.  in  this  country  arranging  for  the  celebration 
of  One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  appropriately  celebrate 
in  191 5,  by  ceremonies  at  Ghent,  where 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  in  England 
and  her  colonies,  in  the  United  States  and 
probably  in  other  countries.  Representa- 
tives from  Australia,  Austria  and  Canada 
were  also  present. 

The  conditions  existing  during  the  past 
year  had  rather  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
Conference,  but  the  increased  need  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people  as  to  inter- 
national justice  was  particularly  dwelt  upon, 
and  renewed  efforts  to  this  end  were  urged 
upon  all. 

A  large  number  of  business  organizations 
were  again  represented,  showing  the  in- 
creasing interest  of  business  in  the  pre- 
servation of  peaceful  relations  amongst  the 
nations. 

The  following  platform  and  resolutions 
were  adopted  as  giving  the  attitude  of  the 
Conference  at  this  time.  Also  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Delegates  of  the  Business 
Organizations. 

Platform. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  on  International  Arbitration, 
in  view  of  the  probable  meeting  of  a  third 
Hague  Conference  in  191 5,  respectfully 
recommends: 

1 .  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  urge  the  nations  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  second  Hague  Conference 
to  form  immediately  the  international 
preparatory  committee  recommended  by 
it  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  nations  a 
program  for  the  Third  Hague  Conference, 
and  to  devise  a  system  of  organization  and 
procedure  for  the  Conference  itself. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  consider 
the  expediency  of  submitting  to  the  inter- 

•  national  preparatory  committee  at  an  early 
date  a  list  of  the  topics  which  the  United 
States  especially  desires  to  have  considered 
at  the  Third  Hague  Conference  with  an 
outline  of  the  proposals  of  the  United  States 
on  each  topic. 

3.  That  the  Third  Hague  Conference 
reconsider  the  question  of  a  general  treaty 
of  arbitration  which  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  second  Con- 
ference,  submit   to   arbitration  without 


restriction  disputes  of  a  legal  nature,  or 
relating  to  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  international  agreements,  and  such 
other  controversies  as  may  be  considered 
susceptible  of  arbitral  or  judicial  determi- 
nation. 

4.  That  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
approved  in  principle  by  the  second  Con- 
ference, be  established,  for  the  adjudication 
of  disputes  of  a  justiciable  nature,  without 
altering  the  status  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration. 

5.  That  the  exemption  from  capture  of 
innocent  private  property  of  the  enemy  on 
the  seas  be  considered  anew  by  the  Third 
Hague  Conference. 

6.  That  in  general,  greater  stress  be  laid 
by  the  Third  Hague  Conference  upon  the 
means  and  measures  by  which  peace  may 
be  maintained,  or  restored  when  broken, 
than  upon  the  rules  and  regulations  of  war- 
fare. 

Supplementary  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  independent  negotia- 
tion of  treaties  or  conventions  of  particular 
or  special  interest  to  two  or  more  contracting 
powers,  analagous  in  nature  and  scope  to 
the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  of  181 7,  without 
regard  to  common  consent  or  general  par- 
ticipation is  highly  desirable. 

Resolved,  That  the  utmost  possible  pub- 
licity concerning  all  consummated  inter- 
national agreements,  whatever  their  nature 
or  content,  would  conduce  to  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, friendly  intercourse  and  peace,  all 
agreements  between  nations,  whether  gen- 
eral, particular  or  special,  should  be  fully 
executed,  or  lived  up  to,  in  spirit  as  well  as 
in  letter. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  desires 
to  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  First  and  Second  Hague 
Conferences  that  Commissions  of  Inquiry 
be  instituted  on  occasion  to  report  the  facts 
on  serious  disputes  arising  between  any  two 
signatory  powers;  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
valuable  service  rendered  by  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  in  1904  in  settling  the  North 
Sea  incident  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  this  Conference  notes  with  pecu- 
liar interest  the  proposal  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  to  make 
use  of  standing  Commissions  of  Inquiry 
which  shall  be  allowed  adequate  time  for 
their  investigations. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference,  appointed  May  20, 
1910,  to  report  to  the  Conference  of  191 1 
as  to  the  best  method  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  recommendation  of  successive  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  that  the  United 
States  Government  be  vested  with  power 
to  execute  through  appropriate  action  in  the 
federal  courts  its  treaty  obligations,  and, 
generally,  to  furnish  adequate  protection 
to  alien  residents  in  the  United  States,  be 
renewed . 

Resolutions  of  Delegates  of  Business 
Organizations. 

Whereas,  Under  the  international  bank- 
ing system  which  has  been  developed  in 


recent  years  an  economic  crisis  in  one  finan- 
cial centre  immediately  affects  all  others, 
and  thus  all  countries  and  their  citizens 
have  important  interests  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  among  the  nations,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  business  organizations 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  repre- 
sented at  this  Mohonk  Conference,  feeling 
the  need  of  an  efficient  agency  for  the  dis- 
semination of  proper  information  concern- 
ing the  economic  interests  affected  by  war, 
recommend  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  other  business 
organizations  the  early  establishment  of 
such  an  agency. 

Whereas,  Wars  are  now  largely  main- 
tained by  financial  loans  negotiated  by 
belligerents  in  neutral  countries,  and  by  arms 
and  ammunition  purchased  by  belligerents 
in  neutral  countries,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  United 
States  Government  to  use  its  utmost  en- 
deavors to  secure  an  international  agree- 
ment prohibiting  the  making  of  loans  or  the 
furnishing  of  arms  by  the  nationals  of  any 
country  to  a  government  or  party  that  is 
actually  engaged  in  war  or  in  making  active 
preparations  for  an  anticipated  war,  as 
being  in  violation  of  neutrality. 

Whereas,  Under  the  present  condition 
of  international  law,  the  citizen  of  one  coun- 
try entering  into  contractual  relations  with 
a  foreign  government  has  no  legal  remedy 
against  that  government  for  breach  of  the 
contract  in  his  own  national  municipal 
courts,  and  has  frequently  only  an  ineffec- 
tual and  precarious  remedy  in  the  munici- 
pal courts  of  the  defendant  government; 
and 

Whereas,  The  practice  of  governments 
differs  widely  in  the  prosecution  of  con- 
tractual claims  against  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, some  presenting  them  freely  and 
others  declining  to  present  them,  and 

Whereas,  Their  prosecution  by  the 
claimant's  government  depends  upon  po- 
litical considerations  and  expediency,  which 
may  and  does  frequently  deny  all  remedy 
to  a  bona  fide  claimant;  and 

Whereas,  The  presentation  of  a  claim 
on  ex  parte  evidence  frequently  results 
in  the  diplomatic  pressure  of  grossly  ex- 
aggerated claims;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
other  business  organizations  here  and  abroad 
to  recommend  to  the  United  States  and  to 
foreign  governments  the  submission  of 
this  question  to  the  Third  Hague  Confer- 
ence, with  a  view  to  bringing  such  purely 
legal  claims  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
impartial  tribunal  at  the  Hague,  and  to 
instructing  the  delegates  there  assembled 
to  organize  the  machinery  and  procedure 
for  bringing  such  a  court  and  its  jurisdic- 
tion into  existence. 

Resolved,  That  the  Business  Organiza- 
tions make  continued  efforts  to  extend  the 
membership  of  the  Mohonk  Conference 
among  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  other 
countries,  so  that  the  chain  of  business  men 
linked  in  the  cause  of  international  good 
will  may  soon  extend  around  the  whole 
world. 
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The  Celebration  of  the  First  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace  Between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

Representatives  of  Great  Britain,  of  New- 
foundland, of  the  United  States,  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  and  of  the  Municipality  of 
Ghent,  having  been  in  conference  concerning 
an  appropriate  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  last  international  war 
between  the  British  and  American  peoples, 
unite  in  offering  to  the  governments  and  to 
the  peoples  of  the  civilized  world  an  earnest 
invitation  to  take  part  in  making  this 
celebration  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  one 
hundred  years  of  peace  that  it  commemor- 
ates. 

We  invite  such  co-operation  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  made  clear  and  unmistakable 
to  public  opinion  everywhere  that  the  time 
has  come  when  international  rivalries  and 
differences,  though  numerous  and  severe, 
may  be  settled  without  the  carnage  and  the 
horrors  of  war.  Although  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  disregard  the  possibility  of 
conflict  arising  in  the  future  out  of  mutual  or 
partial  misunderstanding,  yet  we  gratefully 
recognize  that  the  chances  of  misunder- 
standing have  been  largely  eliminated  by  the 
degree  in  which  modern  science  has  facilitat- 
ed intercourse  and  accelerated  communica- 
tion. We  are,  therefore,  encouraged  to 
hope  that  the  development  of  letters,  science 
and  the  arts,  of  commerce,  industry  and 
finance,  of  mutual  knowledge,  trust  and  good 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  owe  dif- 
ferent allegiances  and  who  speak  different 
tongues,  may  profitably  absorb  the  energy  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  offer  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  the  noblest  and  finest  traits 
of  mind  and  of  character. 

Great  Britain  has  been  a  colonizing  nation, 
and  the  United  States  has  drawn  to  its 
population  various  and  powerful  elements 
from  different  countries  and  from  under 
different  flags.  Therefore,  a  century  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  her  domini- 
ons beyond  the  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other,  touches  directly 
both  the  interest  and  the  imagination  of 
every  land  to  which  Great  Britain's  sons 
have  gone,  as  well  as  those  of  every  nation 
from  which  the  present-day  population  of 
the  United  States  has  been  drawn.  Such  a 
celebration  will  not  only  mark  the  close  of 
a  century  of  exceptional  significance  and 
importance,  but  it  will  call  attention  to  an 
example  and  an  ideal  that  we  earnestly  hope 
may  be  followed  and  pursued  in  the  years  to 
come.  What  nations  have  done  nations  can 
do. 

We  respectfully  request  His  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affa'rs  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
to  transmit  this  invitation,  through  the 
proper  official  channels,  to  the  governments 
of  the  world,  in  order  that  both  by  the 
participation  of  governments  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  men  of  good  will  in  every  land, 
this  celebration  may  be  so  carried  out  as  to 
mark  not  merely  the  close  of  the  first  one 
hundred  years  of  peace  between  English- 
speaking  peoples,  but  the  opening  of  what  we 


sincerely  trust  will  be  a  fresh  era  of  peace  and 
good  will  between  all  the  nations  of  the 
world . 

New  York,  [Fifth  Month]  10,  1913. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


WHAT  A  LITTLE  GIRL  HEARD. 
I  just  ran  away  to  the  buttercup  lot, 
When  mamma  told  me  I'd  better  not, 
And  a  little  brown  birdie,  up  in  a  tree, 
As  true  as  you  live,  kept-a-saying  to  me, 
"Naugh-tee  May!  ran  away!" 
Till  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
Now,  how  do  you  s'pose  he  knew? 

And  once  we  went  to  the  meadow  brook, 
Josie  and  me,  with  a  fishin'  hook, 
And  the  very  same  birdie  sang  again, 
Over  and  over,  and  just  as  plain, 
"Naugh-tee  May!  ran  away!" 
And  Josie,  she  heard  him,  too, 
Now,  how  do  you  s'pose  he  knew? 

Josie  she  guesses  what  I  heard 
Was  just  my  conscience,  'stead  of  a  bird; 
But  the  water  looked  so  scowly  and  black, 
We  took  hold  of  hands  and  ran  right  back, 
And  all  the  way  we  heard  it  say, 
'  That  is  the  best  thing  to  do." 
And  mamma,  she  said  so,  too. 

— Emily  Huntington  Miller. 


For  Our  Younger  Friends  by  L.  B. 

Hammers  and  Tact. — "Nonsense  defi- 
nitions" are  generally  only  witty  and  some- 
times not  even  that,  but  one  came  to  me 
yesterday  which  seemed  worth  thinking 
about.  1  had  to  drive  a  large  nail  into  the 
leg  of  a  heavy  table  which  is  fastened  to 
the  floor.  In  order  to  avoid  jarring  the  leg 
and  possibly  knocking  it  loose,  I  drove 
the  nail  with  a  light  tack-hammer,  since  the 
shock  to  the  leg  would  thus  be  much  less 
than  if  I  used  a  heavy  hammer.  As  1  was 
driving  the  nail,  the  similarity  of  sound 
between  tact  and  tack  reminded  me  that 
tact  is  the  art  of  doing  things  without  shock. 

Why  does  the  light  hammer  cause  less 
shock  than  the  heavy  one?  Suppose  a  ten 
pound  block  of  wood  lying  loose  on  the  floor. 
If  we  try  to  push  a  small  nail  into  its  side, 
the  block  slides  along  the  floor.  If  we  try 
to  drive  it  with  a  sixteen-pound  sledge, 
swung  slowly,  the  block  slides  away  as 
before,  but  a  smart  blow  with  a  one-ounce 
hammer  drives  the  nail,  moving  the  block 
very  little. 

To  set  a  heavy  object  in  motion,  even  if 
it  be  free  to  move,  requires  work.  A  boy 
sits  in  a  swing.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  moving,  but  it  takes  a  hard  push 
or  several  pushes  to  set  him  going.  It  takes 
work  to  make  him  swing,  and  very  appro- 
priately when  he  does  the  work  himself  we 
say  he  "works  up."  Just  as  it  takes  work  to 
make  a  thing  move,  it  takes  work  to  stop 
it,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  a  moving 
object  can  do  work.  The  reason  a  hammer 
can  drive  a  nail  is  because  it  is  a  moving 
object,  and,  as  we  say  in  scientific  terms, 
has  energy.  One  does  not  need  to  study 
science  much  to  find  out  that  energy  is  the 
thing  which  gets  work  done.  It  may  be 
shown  by  experiment  or  proved  mathemati- 
cally that  the  energy  of  a  moving  body 
depends  less  on  its  bigness  than  on  its 
rate  of  motion.  By  making  a  hammer  move 
twice  as  fast,  we  make  its  blow  four  times 
as  effective,  but  if  a  one-pound  hammer 


and  a  two-pound  hammer  are  moving  at  the 
same  rate,  the  two-pound  hammer  can  do 
only  twice  as  much  work  as  the  other.  That 
is  to  say,  the  energy  of  a  moving  body  is 
proportional  to  its  mass,  and  to  the  square 
of  its  velocity. 

Now  to  return  to  our  ten-pound  block. 
The  sixteen-pound  sledge  moving  at  the 
rate  of  one  foot  in  a  second,  would  have  the 
same  energy  as  a  one-pound  hammer  mov- 
ing four  feet  per  second,  or  a  one-ounce 
hammer  moving  sixteen  feet  per  second.  If 
the  block  of  wood  were  fastened  in  place, 
each  of  the  three  blows  would  drive  the  nail 
into  the  wood  about  the  same  distance. 
But  when  the  block  is  free  to  move  the  slow 
blow  of  the  sledge  acts  like  a  push,  and  the 
block  has  time  to  start,  so  it  is  pushed  away. 
The  rapid  blow  of  the  little  hammer  pushes 
the  nail  before  the  block  has  time  to  start, 
and  so  the  nail  is  driven  in.  The  blow  of  the 
tiny  hammer  is  spent  in  overcoming  the 
friction  of  the  nail  against  the  wood;  that 
of  the  sledge  in  overcoming  friction  of  the 
block  against  the  floor. 

Now  suppose  the  nail  a  very  large  one, 
like  a  railroad  spike.  In  this  case  the  one- 
ounce  hammer  would  probably  not  drive 
it  into  the  block  at  all,  but  would  batter 
the  head  of  the  spike  a  little  with  each  blow. 
The  spike  is  so  heavy  and  its  friction  against 
the  wood  so  great  that  the  blow  of  the  tiny 
hammer  fails  to  start  it,  merely  crushing 
the  iron  a  little  and  heating  it  a  little. 
Sometimes  this  battering  effect  is  what  we 
wish.  All  boys  interested  in  tools  know 
something  about  rivets.  If  the  rivet  is 
small,  the  hammer  must  be  small.  If  a 
rivet  passes  through  wood,  a  heavy  hammer 
will  make  it  bend  in  the  wood  instead  of 
battering  the  end.  When  we  split  logs  with 
wedges,  we  use  a  heavy  hammer  or  "mall." 
A  light  hammer  would  merely  batter  the 
tops  of  the  wedges. 

The  sum  of  it  all  is  that  we  must  select 
a  suitable  tool  and  use  it  in  the  right  way 
if  we  wish  to  get  the  best  results.  How 
shall  we  know  what  tool  to  use  and  how  to 
use  it?  We  commonly  learn  through  ex- 
perience, our  own  or  another's.  We  may 
sometimes,  however,  reason  out  how  things 
will  work  even  if  we  have  had  no  experience, 
if  we  know  something  about  the  principles 
involved.  The  great  advantage  of  technical 
education  to  a  mechanic  is  that  it  teaches 
him  how  to  meet  new  problems  and  often 
enables  him  to  tell  whether  a  proposed 
device  will  work  before  it  is  tried. 

If  tact  be  the  art  of  avoiding  shock  in 
our  dealings  with  other  people,  shall  ex- 
perience guide  us  in  choosing  what  to  do 
or  say,  what  not  to  do  and  what  to  leave 
unsaid?  Yes,  but  there  are  also  some  prin- 
ciples which  will  help  us  to  meet  new  situ- 
ations. Let  us  admit,  however,  at  the 
beginning,  that  the  problems  are  much 
less  easy  than  those  which  involve  tables 
and  nails,  and  hammers  and  rivets.  Per- 
fect tact  involves  knowing  fully  the  people 
with  whom  we  are  dealing,  and  that  is  often 
impossible.  In  order  to  grow  in  tactfulness 
we  must  study  human  nature  carefully, 
both  human  nature  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular the  feelings  and  opinions  of  those 
among  whom  we  live. 
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One  principle  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
mental  shock  is  caused  by  the  unusual. 
When  the  effect  is  pleasing  we  do  not  call 
it  shock,  but  it  is  still  true  that  the  effect 
of  a  mental  impression  is  strong  in  propor- 
tion to  its  newness  or  strangeness.  Suppose 
a  man  in  replying  to  a  question  about  the 
health  of  his  family  should  say,  "My  ugly 
and  useless  wife  is  ill."  Such  answer  would 
shock  us,  but  among  the  Chinese  a  reply 
of  this  character  would  be  customary  and 
tactful.  In  general,  a  tactful  answer  to 
ordinary  questions  follows  the  customs  of 
the  country,  at  least  in  manner  if  not  in 
form. 

Another  principle,  and  I  think  a  very 
important  one,  in  talking  to  a  stranger,  or 
one  little  known,  is  to  try  to  learn  in  what 
direction  the  interests  of  the  other  lie,  and 
lead  him  to  talk  about  what  interests  him. 
This  rule  of  tact  is  one  which  some  young 
folks  find  hard  to  learn,  not  to  mention 
older  ones.  It  strikes  at  the  fault  of  boast- 
fulness,  so  common  in  little  people  and  so 
shocking  in  grown-ups. 

Another  rule  for  the  avoidance  of  shock 
is  not  to  mention  personal  defects  or  pe- 
culiarities. Thus  if  a  stranger  is  cross-eyed 
or  has  lost  a  thumb,  we  must  not  only  not 
mention  these  things,  but  must  not  appear  to 
notice  them.  We  should  not  discuss  insanity 
in  the  presence  of  a  person  who  has  been 
insane  or  has  insane  relatives.  I  once  lis- 
tened to  a  Japanese  lady  lecturing  on  the 
customs  of  her  country.  She  mentioned  that 
the  children  always  have  name  and  address 
plainly  written  in  a  certain  place  on  the 
clothing.  "  If  such  were  the  custom  in  your 
country,"  she  said,  "such  a  misfortune  as 

that  of  could  not  occur."  It  happened 

that  a  sister  of  the  lost  child  to  whom  she 
referred  was  in  the  audience.  It  would  be 
quite  unreasonable  to  blame  the  speaker 
in  this  case,  we  should  rather  think  of  it 
as  an  unfortunate  accident.  Proper  care 
in  this  respect  will  at  least  warn  us  not  to 
say  things  about  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  presence  of  strangers! 

There  are  those  who  regard  tact  as  the 
most  important  trait  in  character,  and  who 
let  their  dislike  of  shocks  lead  them  into 
falsehood.  It  is  often  right  not  to  tell 
things,  in  fact  many  things  happen  which 
had  better  not  be  talked  about  at  all;  but 
Friends  believe  that  it  is  never  right  to  tell 
an  untruth  even  to  save  somebody's  feel- 
ings. We  must  regard  truth  more  highly 
than  tact.  Sometimes  we  forget  too  that 
shocks  may  be  necessary.  If  one  of  our 
friends  is  doing  wrong,  bur  duty  to  him 
may  force  us  to  say  or  do  things  which  tact 
would  leave  unsaid  or  undone.  But  even 
here  we  must  avoid  unnecessary  violence. 
The  shock  which  turns  one  aside  from  a 
precipice  is  surely  not  a  thing  to  be  avoided, 
but  one  would  not  choose  to  have  his  ribs 
broken  by  the  blow  which  saves  him  from 
falling  over  the  brink.  Wedges  and  a  heavy 
mall  are  the  right  tools  to  split  a  log;  dy- 
namite is  too  severe. 

Young  people  are  often  led  by  false 
ideas  of  "fun"  to  do  things  which  wound 
the  feelings  of  others.  The  instinct  to  tor- 
ture people  and  animals  is  a  survival  from  a 
very  remote  age  of  savagery.  In  the  course 


of  his  life  each  one  of  us. passes  through  all 
the  stages  which  the  race  has  passed  through 
in  its  progress  toward  perfection,  so  that 
we  expect  to  find  the  savage  torturing  in- 
stinct cropping  out  in  early  life.  When  the 
babies  torture  toads  and  the  boys  throw 
stones  at  birds  we  try  to  cure  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  Yet  there  are  people,  even 
grown-ups,  who  delight  in  torturing  their 
friends  and  relatives.  "Practical  jokers" 
is  the  name  usually  given  to  this  class  who 
testify  thus  publicly  their  descent  from 
some  ancient  savage  who  tied  his  captive 
to  a  tree  and  stuck  him  full  of  splinters.  A 
sledge  hammer  is  a  very  useful  tool,  but 
some  people  cannot  be  trusted  not  to  use 
it  to  drive  tacks. 


Our  Lord  hunteth  for  our  love  more  ways 
than  one  or  two. — Rutherford. 


PROHIBITION. 

'Twas  a  dangerous  cliff,  as  they  freely  confessed, 

Though  to  walk  near  its  crest  was  so  pleasant; 
But  over  its  terrible  edge  there  had  slipped 

A  duke  and  full  many  a  peasant. 
So  the  people  said  something  would  have  to  be  done, 

But  their  projects  did  not  at  all  tally. 
Some,  "Put  a  fence  around  the  edge  of  the  cliff," 

Some,  "An  ambulance  down  in  the  valley." 

But  the  cry  for  the  ambulance  carried  the  day, 

And  it  spread  through  the  neighboring  city; 
A  fence  may  be  useful  or  not,  it  is  true, 

But  each  heart  became  brimful  of  pity 
For  those  who  slipped  over  that  dangerous  cliff. 

And  the  dwellers  in  highway  and  alley 
Gave  pounds  or  gave  pence,  not  to  put  up  a  fence, 

But  an  ambulance  down  in  the  valley. 

Then  an  old  sage  remarked:  "It's  a  marvel  to  me 
That  people  give  far  more  attention 

To  repairing  results  than  to  stopping  the  cause, 
When  they'd  better  aim  at  prevention. 

Let  us  stop  at  its  source  all  this  mischief,"  cried  he, 
"Come,  neighbors  and  friends,  let  us  rally; 

If  the  cliff  we  will  fence,  we  might  almost  dispense 
With  the  ambulance  down  in  the  valley." 

"Oh,  he's  a  fanatic,"  the  other  rejoined; 
"Dispense  with  the  ambulance?  Never! 
He'd  dispense  with  all  charities,  too;  if  he  could. 

No,  no,  we'll  support  them  forever! 
Aren't  we  picking  up  folks  just  as  fast  as  they  fall? 

And  shall  this  man  dictate  to  us?-   Shall  he? 
Why  should  people  of  sense  stop  to  put  up  a  fence, 
While  the  ambulance  works  in  the  valley?" 

Joseph  Malins. 


Friendly  News. 

Upper  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at 
Medford,  N.  J.,  has  changed  the  day  for  its  Sixth 
Month  Meeting  from  Seventh-day  the  seventh  to 
Sixth-day  the  sixth  of  the  month. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Once  a  year  the  Westtown  Committee  meet  at 
the  School  and  this  meeting  for  the  current  year  oc- 
curred on  the  twentieth  instant;  forty-seven  were 
in  attendance.  The  special  committee  of  twelve 
had  been  visiting  the  family  and  the  school  the 
two  days  previous  as  noted  in  our  last  report. 

The  past  week  has  been  full  of  school  work;  as 
the  term  draws  near  the  close,  though  every  right 
effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  it,  there  is  always 
much  on  the  Seniors'  program,  from  the  Bryn  Mawr 
and  Haverford  examinations  down  to  matters  of 
"class  meetings"  and  peculiar  interests  that  arc 
out  of  place  at  any  other  times  than  the  last  weeks 
of  school. 

The  Seventh-days  of  the  spring  term  are  so  fully 
planned  for  that  the  twenty-fourth  seemed  the  only 
one  available  for  the  week-end  visit  home  by  the 
pupils,  so  that  by  dinner  time  that  day,  country 
students  and  officers  about  120  had  gone. 


The  last  of  the  present  week  has  been  fixed  upon 
for  annual  "privilege  day,"  a  day  of  some  concern 
to  the  officers  and  of  much  enjoyment  to  the  children. 
On  the  seventh  of  next  month  the  W.  O.  S.  A. 
meets  at  the  School,  the  following  Seven t h-day  is 
always  set  aside  for  the  Senior  Class  and  the  next, 
according  to  present  program,  will  see  the  School 
disbanded  for  the  summer. 

On  last  Seventh-day  evening,  to  give  a  little 
touch  of  the  home  feeling  to  the  seventy  or  more 
who  could  not  go  to  their  own  homes,  the  teachers 
and  their  friends  planned  for  three  groups,  including 
the  entire  company.  Some  went  to  the  Lake  House 
and  had  a  supper  of  their  own  cooking  there,  the 
others  after  supper  in  the  School  dining-room, 
dividing  into  two  groups, — went  by  invitation,  the? 
one  to  the  Farm  House  and  the  other  to  the  home 
of  Gertrude  Rhoads,  close  by.  The  general  verdict 
given  when  we  gathered  for  the  evening  Bible 
reading  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  usual  hour,  was 
that  the  stay-at-homes  found  Westtown  even  be- 
yond their  expectations  as  a  place  for  a  good  vaca- 
tion. 

Ouit  First-day  morning  meeting  was  naturally 
small  and  no  committee  or  "public  Friends"  were 
present,  but  we  felt  the  period  of  worship  was  an 
especially  solemn  and  helpful  one.  The  hour  of 
silent  waiting  was  seven  times  broken  by  brief  and 
solemnizing  communications,  four  of  them  from 
the  facing  benches,  and  three  from  the  body  of  the 
meeting. 

In  the  boys'  collection  in  the  evening  a  sketch  of 
John  Churchman  was  read  and  in  the  girls'  a  selec- 
tion from  Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Correspondence. 

Philadelphia  Friends  may  be  interested  to  know 
that,  near  the  time  of  their  own  sitting  in  annual 
session  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  another  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  was  assembled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  seas.  The  Eighteenth  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Japanese  Friends  was  held  in  Ishioka  from  the 
seventeenth  until  the  twenty-first  of  Fourth  Month 
— from  Fifth-day  evening  until  Second-day  morning. 
Seventh  and  First-days,  when  the  attendance  was 
largest,  some  fifty,  representing  all  the  meetings, 
were  present.  Visiting  Friends  were  lodged  and 
boarded  in  a  hotel  which  was  rented  for  the  occasion, 
the  Ishioka  members  doing  most  of  the  work  that 
their  entertainment  involved. 

One  day  was  spent  in  reports  of  the  condition  and 
activities  of  the  different  meetings;  and  one  morning 
in  a  discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  enlarging  their 
sphere  of  usefulness.  In  this  discussion  it  was  again 
and  again  insisted,  that  enduement  with  power 
from  on  high  was  the  only  foundation  for  all  activity. 
On  First-day  there  was  a  Bible  Class  and  Meeting 
for  Worship,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  high-water 
mark  was  reached.  Friends  of  whatever  nationali- 
ty, must  have  felt  with  that  inward  perception 
which  has  become,  in  large  degree,  intuitive  with 
them,  the  reality  of  the  unity  of  the  spirit  on  that 
occasion.  The  true  worship  of  the  heart  is  the  same 
the  world  over. 

Social  unity,  too,  was  one  of  the  strong  features 
of  this  year's  gathering  of  Friends.  The  feeling 
that  they  belonged  to  each  other,  that  they  were  one 
body,  that  responsibilities  should  be  shared  by  all 
alike,  was  very  marked,  and  made  it  a  joy  to  be 
one  of  the  number. 

This  meeting  of  Japanese  Friends  has  not  as  ye  t 
been  established  as  an  independent  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  has  no  power  to  act.  It  is  the  hope  that  it  is  a 
stepping  stone  toward  that.  Before  it  reaches  dial 
place,  however,  it  has  serious  problems  to  face — 
problems  of  which,  as  individuals  and  as  an  organ- 
ization, we  in  America  know  nothing.  But  ii  is  a 
body  of  earnest  men  and  women,  facing  the  problems 
resolutely  and  with  faith,  and  seeking  guidance  from 
day  to  day,  and  they  merit  the  prayerful  considera- 
tion and  encouragement  of  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Philadelphia.  — Edith  F.  ShahPless. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  Pennsylvania  Child  Labor 
Association  in  a  brief  addressed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  opposes  the  position 
assumed  by  the  manufact  urers  that  I  he  working 
hours  of  children,  between  14  and  Hi  years  of  age, 
shall  be  the  same  as  adults.  An  eight-hour  day 
and  a  4S-hour  week  is  insisted  on  by  the  association, 
that  the  children's  health  may  be  conserved  and 
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they  may  have  time  for  recreation  and  further 
education.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
eight-hour  day  for  children  is  in  force  in  13  States. 

Governor  Tener  of  this  State  has  signed  the 
Lowers  "Bible  bill."  This  provides  that  at  least 
ten  verses  from  the  Scriptures  "shall  be  read  or 
caused  to  be  read,  without  comment,  at  the  opening 
of  each  and  every  public  school  upon  each  and  every 
school  day  by  the  teacher  in  charge."  The  measure 
fixes  a  penalty  of  discharge  for  the  teacher  violating 
the  act  upon  proof  before  the  school  board. 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  20th  says: 
"Possession  and  sale  of  opium,  morphine,  heroin  and 
their  derivatives  are  restricted  in  a  bill  passed  finally 
to-day  in  the  House.  The  measure  forbids  the 
sale  of  these  narcotics,  except  by  druggists  and  no 
one  may  have  them  in  his  possession,  except  physic- 
ians and  druggists,  under  penalty  of  a  $500  fine  or 
imprisonment  for  two  years,  or  both." 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  oyster  beds,  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Texas,  are  about  to  be  investigated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  polluted 
beds  have  been  located,  the  Department  will  bar 
their  product  from  interstate  commerce  and,  through 
publicity,  aid  State  and  municipal  authorities  in 
preventing  local  sales. 

Reports  received  at  the  Postoffice  Department 
indicate  that  59,500,000  parcel  post  packages  were 
sent  through  the  mails  during  the  Fourth  Month, 
approximately  54  per  cent,  more  than  were  handled 
in  the  First  Month,  the  first  month  of  the  system's 
operation.  Chicago,  with  6,397,692  parcels,  led. 
Philadelphia  was  fourth. 

A  despatch  from  Warren,  Penna.,  of  Fifth  Month 
15,  says:  "Telephone  reports  from  the  territory  in 
this  vicinity  that  was  swept  by  forest  fires  indicate 
the  losses  to  have  been  far  greater  than  were  even 
imagined.  The  fire  started  near  Tidioute  and 
swept  across  the  hills  to  Ludlow,  burning  over  an 
area  of  at  least  200  square  miles.  The  losses  are 
now  estimated  at  close  to  half  a  million  dollars." 

An  act  providing  for  vocational  training  in  this 
State  has  lately  been  signed  by  the  Governor.  It 
is  said  that  the  act  provides  for  the  establishing  of 
various  types  of  vocational  schools  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
places  the  detailed  executive  treatment  of  these 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  establishing  these  schools 
is  to  be  borne  by  the  Commonwealth  and  one-third 
by  the  local  district,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
maximum  amount  allotted  to  any  one  district  shall 
be  $5000  for  one  school  year. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  the  annual 
record  of  transportation  lines  of  the  system,  showing 
that  the  company  now  has  11,844  miles  of  line  and 
25,695  miles  of  track.  More  than  100,000  share- 
holders hold  an  interest  in  these  lines.  Compared 
with  1902,  the  mileage  of  the  system  is  1088  miles 
greater. 

It  is  stated  that  from  weather  bureau  data  cover- 
ing a  period  of  14  years  and  based  on  figures  covering 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  other 
possessions,  G.  A.  Lindsay  announces  that  the 
average  temperature  of  the  United  States  is  52.9 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  state  having  the  lowest 
average  temperature  was  North  Dakota — 35.5 
degrees.  Florida  had  the  highest  temperature— 
71.8  degrees. 

^  According  to  a  recent  statement,  Dr.  Edmund 
Stiasny  of  Leeds,  England,  has  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing synthetic  tannin,  that  is,  an  artificial  tannin 
produced  from  coal  tar  and  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  vegetable  world.  The  new 
tannin  is  called  "neradol"  and  it  is  being  used  in 
place  of  other  agents  for  tanning  leather.  It  is 
employed  both  pure  and  in  combination  with 
natural  tannins.  It  leaves  the  leather  uncolored, 
and  the  tanning  process  can  also  be  greatly  short- 
ened. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Chester  Valley  Co- 
operative Association  of  Farmers  it  was  stated  that 
the  average  production  per  month  per  cow  in  the 
association  was  627  pounds,  or  21  pounds  per  cow 
per  day.  Through  the  methods  and  results  of  the 
testing  it  is  possible  for  the  farmers  to  locate  and 
thus  be  able  to  remove  from  their  herds  the  un- 
profitable cows. 

In  anticipation  of  a  greater  consumption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  during  the  approaching  warmer 
weather,  Director  Neff ,  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
gives  warning  that  typhoid  fever  and  other  serious 


diseases  are  spread  through  unclean  vegetables 
and  other  foods  eaten  without  being  cooked.  Di- 
rector Neff  advocates  a  law  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection from  dust,  dirt,  and  flies,  cake,  pastry, 
candies  or  confectionery,  sliced  fresh  fruits,  dried 
or  preserved  fruits  or  other  perishable  food  products 
(except  those  that  are  peeled,  pared  or  cooked  before 
consumption),  when  they  are  displayed  outside  of 
any  premises  or  in  any  street  or  public  place.  Sell- 
ing of  partly  decomposed  fruit,  vegetables  or  meat 
is  forbidden  by  law. 

A  despatch  from  San  Francisco  of  the  21st  says: 
"Of  25  additional  police  officers  to  be  appointed 
here,  three  will  be  women,  according  to  action  taken 
last  night  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  force  of  women  will  be  increased 
as  rapidly  as  conditions  warrant." 

In  the  large  increase  in  railroad  accidents  during 
three  months  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
found  that  10  per  cent,  were  due  to  broken  rails  and 
31  per  cent,  to  defective  wheels.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $5,000,000,000  are  needed  to  put  the 
railroads  in  proper  condition.  Wornout  rails  and 
overworked  rolling  stock  are  a  cause  of  accidents. 

Charles  J.  Brand,  of  Chicago,  has  been  selected 
by  Secretary  Houston  as  the  head  of  the  new  office 
of  markets  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
new  office  will  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  co-operative  method  of 
distributing  farm  products  and  will  strive  to  cut 
down  the  expenses  of  marketing. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Paris  that  Dr.  Keating 
Hart,  the  French  cancer  specialist,  has  laid  before 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  an  entirely  new  theory 
on  the  causes  of  cancer,  the  main  features  of  which 
are  that  the  disease  is  not  hereditary  and  that  it  is 
local  at  the  commencement  and  consequently, 
curable.  He  declared  that  after  a  long  series  of 
researches  and  a  most  careful  collection  of  data  he 
has  discovered  that  the  development  of  cancer 
was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
the  organism  has  at  its  disposition. 

By  executive  order  of  President  Wilson,  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Arkansas  has  been  set  apart  as  a 
home  for  birds.  This  tract  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Walter  Lake  Reservation.  It  will  be  under  the 
management  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
No  hunting  of  birds  will  be  allowed.  Cats  and 
other  enemies  of  birds  will  be  banished.  It  is  hoped 
that  on  this  protected  reservation  birds  will  increase 
in  great  numbers. 

It  is  said  that  the  prediction  made  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Surface,  State  Economic  Zoologist,  that  this  would 
be  a  great  year  for  insect  pests  is  being  realized  by 
the  State's  farms.  Senator  Baldwin,  whose  home 
is  in  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  has  called 
attention  to  the  unusual  outbreak  of  tent  cater- 
pillars. The  Senator  says  that  throughout  the 
northern  and  central  portions  of  Pennsylvania  the 
caterpillars  are  so  in  evidence  upon  practically  all 
wild  cherry  and  most  neglected  fruit  trees  that  they 
are  already  quite  defoliating  them. 

Foreign. — In  England  the  suffragettes  have 
caused  much  damage  to  property.  Numerous  build- 
ings have  been  partially  or  entirely  destroyed  by 
them.  It  is  estimated  that  they  are  now  costing 
England  $25,000,000  a  year. 

General  Menocal  has  lately  been  inaugurated 
as  the  President  of  Cuba.  He  has  recently  said  to 
a  newspaper  reporter:  "The  affairs  of  my  admin- 
istration will  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
earn  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  American 
people.  I  shall  work  earnestly  for  the  development 
of  Cuba  and  her  resources  and  foreign  investments 
will  be  welcomed  for  all  legitimate  purposes.  Cuba 
will  so  conduct  herself  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of 
her  northern  friends  and  will  demonstrate  beyond 
question  her  right  to  independence." 

A  despatch  of  the  15th  from  Panama  says:  "The 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  to-day  let  into  the 
Panama  Canal.  A  giant  blast,  composed  of  32,750 
pounds  of  dynamite,  was  shot,  demolishing  the  dike 
to  the  south  of  the  locks  and  allowing  the  water 
to  flow  into  an  extensive  section  in  which  excava- 
tions have  practically  been  completed.  The  blast 
was  successful  in  every  way  and  the  vibration  was 
felt  in  Panama  City  as  though  there  had  been  a 
slight  earthquake." 

It  is  stated  that  in  China  over  300,000  persons 
live  on  rivers  in  boats  not  larger  than  an  ordinary 
row-boat.  These  people  are  said  to  be  of  an  entirely 
different  race  from  those  who  live  on  the  shore, 


and  do  not  intermarry  with  them.  The  river 
people  seldom  go  on  land;  they  get  their  living  on 
the  water  and  are  born,  live  and  die  there. 


NOTICES. 

Meeting  at  Llanerch. — Under  authority  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  Concord  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, a  meeting  for  Divine  Worship  will  be  held  in 
Paiste  Hall,  Llanerch,  Pa.,  on  First-day  afternoon, 
Sixth  Month  1st,  at  3  o'clock.  All  interested  are 
invited. 

A  Friend  from  England,  now  in  this  country,  is 
seeking  to  gather  material  for  a  publication  regard- 
ing Doctor  John  Fothergill.  As  he  had  an  exten- 
sive correspondence  with  persons  in  America,  it  is 
thought  that  numerous  letters  from  him  should  be 
extant.  Any  Friends  knowing  of  such  a  letter  or 
letters  would  confer  a  favor  by  advising  the  editor 
of  The  Friend  where  and  how  they  may  be  seen 
or  obtained. 


Middletown  Meeting. — Friends  or  descendants 
of  those  who  formerly  worshipped  at  this  place  are 
invited  to  attend  the  First-day  Meeting,  Sixth 
Month  1st,  at  10  a.  m.  Electric  cars  leaving  Sixty- 
ninth  Street  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  at  8.32  and 
9.02  a.  m.  make  close  connections  in  Media  with  car 
for  Lima.  On  steam  train  leaving  West  Chester  at 
8.50  a.  m.  change  to  trolley  car  at  Glen  Riddle  for 
Lima.    Conveyances  will  meet  trolleys  at  Lima. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Library : 

Goodrich — Coming  Mexico. 

Greeno — Obed  Hussey. 

Headland — Some  By-products  of  Missions. 

Marden — Joys  of  Living. 

Muir — Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth. 

Rauschenbusch — Christianizing  the  Social  Order. 

Rose — Success  in  Business. 

Wheeler — Boy  with  the  United  States  Fisheries. 

— Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Monthly   Meetings  Next  Week  (Sixth  Month 


Died. — At  his  home  at  Walnut  Ridge,  near 
Carthage,  Ind.,  on  Fifth  Month  15,  1913,  Josiah  C. 
Binpord,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year;  an  esteemed 
member  and  elder  of  Walnut  Ridge  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends. 

 ,  at  his  home  near  Dunbar,  Iowa,  on  the 

fourth  of  First  Month,  1913,  Iver  Olson,  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Dunbar,  Iowa,  Third  Month 

12,  1913,  Gonne  Medhus,  in  the  ninety-third  year 
of  her  age;  a  member  of  Stavanger  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends. 


William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 


2nd  to  7th): 
Kennett,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  Third-day,  Sixth 

Month  3rd,  at  10  A.  M. 
Chesterfield,  at  Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Sixth  Month  3rd,  at  10  a.  m. 
Chester,  N.  J.,  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  Third-day, 

Sixth  Month  3rd,  at  7.30  p.  m. 
Bradford,  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Fourth-day,  Sixth 

Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
New  Garden,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  Fourth-day, 

Sixth  Month  4th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Upper  Springfield,  at  Mansfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth- 
day,  Sixth  Month  4th,  at  10  A.  M. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth-day,  Sixth  Month  4th, 

at  7.30  p.  m. 
Wilmington,  Del.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  5th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Uwchlan,  at  Downingtown,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth 

Month  5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
London  Grove,  Pa.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  5th, 

at  10  a.  m. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  5th, 
at  10  a.  m. 

Falls,  at  Fallsington,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month 

5th,  at  10  a.  m. 
Evesham,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  Fifth-day,  Sixth 

Month  5th,  at  la  a.  m. 
Upper  Evesham,  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Sixth-day, 

Sixth  Month  6th,  at  10  a.  m. 
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Capital  Punishment. 


This  sentence  recently  arrested  my  at- 
tention, "My  concern  is  not  so  much  when 
the  reform  shall  be  established,  as  that 
men's  minds  may  be  so  moulded  as  to  be 
receptive  of  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  reform." 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  never  been 
conspicuously  strong  in  its  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.  The 
greatest  figure  we  have  made  as  pioneers 
in  the  founding  of  a  commonwealth  is  very 
near  at  home,  and  we  need  make  no  close 
scrutiny  of  William  Penn's  policy  to  find 
that  as  we  see  it  in  the  twentieth  century, 
he  lagged  behind  in  this  particular  and  was 
little  more  progressive  than  his  brother 
colonists  north  and  south  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  last  century  has 
brought  very  little,  if  indeed  any,  new  light 
to  bear  on  the  subject  of  capital  punish- 
ment. You  will  find  the  arguments  advanced 
in  a  brief  that  condemns  capital  punish- 
ment and  bears  the  date  of  1913  are  identi 
cal  in  scope  with  those  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  advanced  before  the  Revolution 
ary  War  and  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  pro 
pounded  even  earlier. 

As  a  reform  measure  this  fact  places 
capital  punishment  in  a  class  much  by 
itself.  Were  Jonathan  Dymond  writing  his 
treatise  on  War  to-day,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  his  arguments  would  have 
added  strength  because  during  the  past 
century  several  factors  not  in  the  problem 
then  have  been  introduced.  Some  thought 
will  convince  us  that  such  is  not  the  case 
with  capital  punishment,  and  barring  the 
fact  that  our  English  reads  different  from 
Dr.  Johnson's  and  that  our  logic  is  less 


stilted  and  labored  than  his,  our  arguments 
are  virtually  the  same  as  his,  without  addi- 
tion or  diminution. 

How,  then,  it  is  a  fair  question  to  ask,  can 
we  expect  a  cause  to  advance  if  the  fifth 
or  sixth  generations  see  no  greater  light  than 
did  the  first  and  the  second? 

"  I  have  long  ago  ceased  expecting  to 
see  reforms  come  about  in  my  own  day," 
wrote  one  recently  who  had  had  great  ex- 
perience as  a  judge  in  trying  the  pulse  of 
reform.  With  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  right  and  continuous  effort  to  ad- 
vance it,  the  time  of  consummation  was  of 
ittle  moment  to  such  a  one.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  span  of  seventy  years  measures  the 
full  fruition  of  a  cherished  dream  such  as  the 
youthful  Whittier  must  have  had  when  Gar- 
rison laid  upon  him  the  task  which  became 
his  life  burden.  Often,  indeed,  the  experience 
of  the  reformer  is  that  of  the  pioneer,  of 
whom  he  wrote  and  whom  he  makes  to  say: 


"Shall  we  demur 
Because  the  vision  tarrieth?    In  an  hour 
We  dream  not  of,  the  slow-grown  bud  may  flower, 
And  what  was  sown  in  weakness  rise  in  power!" 


Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  the  column  of 
scandal  in  our  favorite  daily  does  not  de- 
pict or  hint  at  a  scene  which  makes  our 
:>lood  stir  with  feelings  too  close  to  revenge; 
f  this  be  so  with  generations  of  peace-loving 
and  forgiving  parents  and  grandparents 
behind  us,  surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac 
count  for  the  feelings  that  stir  in  other 
men's  bosoms  which  will  not  allow  them  to 
take  our  viewpoint. 

Not  long  ago  when  present  at  an  inter 
view  between  law-makers  with  whom  an 
attorney  was  earnestly  arguing  the  futility 
of  the  death  penalty  as  a  means  of  reaching 
the  desired  end,  one  not  of  my  way  of 
thinking  strongly  urged  the  old  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  death  penalty;  the  one 
abiding  recollection  1  shall  have  of  that 
nterview  was  a  remark  made  by  a  comrade 
at  my  elbow,  and  it  was  in  substance  this 
"Nothing  short  of  the  Grace  of  God  shining 
into  that  man's  heart  can  open  his  under 
standing  to  see  this  as  we  see  it."    1  fail  to 
find  condemnation  for  such  a  one  in  my 
heart.     Better  men  than  some  of  us  are 
have,  we  are  sure,  erred  sadly  in  judgment 
in  this  matter.    The  same  arguments  had 
been  advanced  that  we  are  familiar  with 


and  they  had  not  been  refuted,  but  in  the 
patience  of  God  we  have  had  not  our  judg- 
ments enlightened  so  much  as  our  hearts 
opened  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the  essence 
of  justice  and  mercy. 

Our  thought  at  present  is  far  from  in- 
troducing the  arguments  pro  and  con  in  the 
capital  punishment  problem.  As  a  Yearly 
Meeting  and  as  a  religious  Society  we  have 
been  in  the  forefront  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion in  advocating  its  abolition  and  our 
record  in  print  is  no  mean  one.  The  thought 
that  is  uppermost  is  this,  that  at  an  unex- 
pected time  comes  the  release  from  an  age- 
old  bondage,  that  when  hope  is  almost  fail- 
ing and  the  faithful  ready  to  yield  to  dis- 
couragement, the  victory  is  won,  it  may  be 
through  some  channel  that  was  not  dreamed 
of. 

Enough  to  know  that,  through  the  winter's  frost 
And  summer's  heat,  no  seed  of  truth  is  lost, 
And  every  duty  pays  at  last  its  cost." 

About  eight  years  ago  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  listened  to  a  long  and  somewhat 
labored  argument  condemning  capital  pun- 
shment;  some  of  us  wondered  then  and  still 
wonder,  when  we  think  of  it,  why  this  was 
nflicted  upon  a  body  of  five  or  six  hundred 
men  who  were  already  convinced  of  the 
doctrines  advocated  and  fairly  well  stocked 
with  the  facts  supporting  them. 

At  that  time  the  Yearly  Meeting  made  an 
earnest  plea  that  Pennsylvania  should  enact 
a  law  abolishing  capital  punishment.  The 
result  of  the  effort  then  was  not  what  we 
hoped  for,  but  no  one  regarded  it  as  a  lost 
cause.  At  that  time  there  were  six  States 
that  had  totally  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment, to-day  the  record  in  this  respect 
stands  the  same,  but  mark  this  advance, 
there  are  twenty-eight  States,  reaching 
from  Florida  to  Washington,  thoroughly 
distributed  through  the  Union,  wherein  by 
legal  enactment  power  is  given  to  the  jury 
to  fix  the  penalty  for  murder  at  life  impris- 
onment. 

During  the  past  three  months  members 
of  our  Representative  Meeting  have  gone 
in  small  companies  three  times  to  Harris- 
burg  in  the  interests  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  similar  to  the  one  just  alluded  to.  There 
was  little  that  a  committee  of  Friends  could 
do,  but  that  we  had  the  matter  enough  at 
heart  to  be  willing  to  do  that  little,  and  the 
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fact  of  our  presence  at'committee  meetings 
of  Senators  and  Representatives,  argued 
that  we  were  in  earnest. 

The  bill  to  our  satisfaction  passed  both 
houses  and  with  the  Governor's  signature 
will  leave  but  thirteen  States  which  still 
cling  to  the  doctrine,  that  all  Christians 
should  abhor,  "an  eye  for  an  eye."  Let  it 
be  remembered,  however,  that  a  law  is 
only  the  reflection  of  public  sentiment. 
Some  laws  tarry  behind  and  some  anticipate 
the  will  of  the  people,  but  in  the  long  run 
we  cannot  expect  an  enforcement  of  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  people  are  not  in  good 
measure  prepared. 

We  need  at  this  very  time  to  see  to  it 
that  our  righteous  indignation  at  the  horri- 
ble crimes  almost  daily  brought  to  our 
notice  does  not  overreach  our  clear  and  well- 
balanced  judgments,  but  above  all  else  let 
us  cultivate  in  all  whom  we  influence  that 
feeling  of  repugnance  toward  the  hangman 
and  to  what  appertains  to  his  calling,  for 
as  the  greatest  victories  in  the  court-room 
have  been  won  by  subjecting  men's  judgments 
to  the  finer  feelings  of  their  natures,  so  we 
shall  advance  with  greatest  surety  as  we 
link  cold  logic  and  Christian  graces  to- 
gether. 

One  of  the  strong  advocates  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  already  alluded 
to,  wrote  long  ago,  "  Laws  which  inflict 
death  for  murder  are,  in  my  opinion,  as 
unchristian  as  those  which  justify  revenge; 
for  the  obligation  of  Christianity  upon 
individuals,  to  promote  repentance,  to  for- 
give injuries,  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  universal  benevolence  is  equally  binding 
upon  the  States." 

The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  all 
thoughtful  citizens  will  wonder  how  for  a 
full  century  and  more  the  American  com- 
monwealths could  find  in  the  arguments  of 
her  many  law-makers  a  greater  satisfaction 
than  in  these  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
just  quoted.  D.  H.  F. 

Happy  are  they  who  are  found  watching. 
Our  sand  glass  is  not  so  long  as  we  need  to 
weary:  time  will  eat  away  and  root  out 
our  woes  and  sorrow,  our  heaven  is  in  the 
bud,  and  growing  up  to  an  harvest;  why 
then  should  we  not  follow  on,  seeing  our 
span-length  of  time  will  come  to  an  inch? 
Therefore  1  commend  Christ  to  you  as 
the  staff  of  your  old  age;  let  Him  have  now 
the  rest  of  your  days;  and  think  not  much 
of  a  storm  upon  the  ship  that  Christ  sail- 
eth  in. — Rutherford. 


Sin  is  an  abyss,  a  mystery,  how  deep 
only  they  know  who  have  fought  against 
it;  but  the  depths  of  Christ's  love  go  down 
beneath  all  human  necessity,  sorrow,  suffer- 
ing and  sin.  So  deep  is  the  love  of  Christ  !— 
Selected. 


Extracts  From  Advance  Sheets  of 
Ninety-seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Bible  Society. — The 
ninety-seventh  year  of  the  history  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  brings  us  near 
enough  to  the  end  of  our  century  to  stimu- 
late activity  and  awaken  the  desire  to  make 
the  last  years  the  best  years.  The  year 
1 91 2  was  not  a  lean  year  either  in  point  of 
opportunity  or  accomplishment.  The  life 
of  modern  nations  has  opened  the  door 
wider  than  ever  for  the  advent  of  the  Bible, 
and  made  it  possible  as  never  before  to  send 
it  forth  on  its  mission  in  the  languages  of 
the  earth.  Nations  long  dormant  have 
suddenly  arisen  to  new  life,  new  convictions 
of  duty,  and  new  hopes.  The  sudden  and 
extraordinary  national  movements  in  China, 
and  scarcely  less,  the  war  in  the  Near  East, 
betoken  colossal  changes  in  the  condition  of 
mankind.  The  presence  and  power  of  God 
himself  seems  singularly  manifest.    .    .  . 

In  our  own  country  and  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  general  signs  of  promise  ap- 
pear. 

The  general  Christian  public  is  interested 
deeply  in  the  Bible  and,  of  course,  in  its 
translation,  publication,  and  distribution. 
The  discussions  which  have  recently  arisen 
concerning  it  have  undoubtedly  stimulated 
for  the  time  being  at  least  a  widespread 
popular  interest.  This  has  made  our  task 
so  far  easier.  The  reports  in  detail  which 
will  follow  show  that  the  Christian  Churches 
cherish  this  Society  in  their  hearts,  and 
though  their  formal  recognition  of  its  rela- 
tive importance  may  not  be  all  that  we 
desire,  it  is  enough  to  give  us  the  comforta- 
ble assurance  that  the  Society  is  regarded 
as  their  servant  and  handmaid.  This  is  the 
best  guarantee  for  its  continued  prosperity. 

The  total  issues  of  the  Society  exceed  by 
358,409  the  total  issues  for  191 1,  and  this 
increase  would  have  been  impossible  with- 
out a  further  use  of  the  available  funds  put 
at  our  disposal  by  large  gifts  a  few  years 
ago.  This  expenditure  has  been  carefully 
rn^de  on  conservative  principles,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  constituency  of  the 
Society  should  now  thoroughly  realize  that 
there  is  urgent  need  that  our  growing  opera- 
tions should  be  matched  by  a  growing  reve- 
nue. 


The  revision  of  the  Zulu  Version  is  still 
proceeding,  but  the  manuscript  is  not  yet 
complete.  Part  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
reached  the  Bible  House,  and  some  of  it  has 
been  put  in  type. 

In  Siam  the  New  Testament  in  Laos  has 
been  completed,  and  some  advance  in  Old 
Testament  translations  has  also  been  made. 
In  Siamese  the  revision  of  Numbers,  Joshua 
and  Judges  has  been  completed,  and  some- 
thing accomplished  in  Genesis. 

In  Chinese  the  Union  Wenli  Version  and 
the  Union  Mandarin  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  being  pushed  under  large 
and  competent  committees,  the  latter  ver- 
sion under  a  new  arrangement  by  which  the 
three  *  Societies  provide  the  salaries  of  the 

*American  Bible  Society,  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland. 


translators,  as  well  as  all  other  expenses. 
The  work  is  to  be  finished,  it  is  expected, 
within  three  years. 

The  revision  of  the  Portugese  Scriptures 
is  now  complete  in  so  far  that  a  tentative 
printing  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
made  in  Brazil,  and  during  the  present 
year  we  may  hope  that  the  book  will  be 
ready  for  final  printing.  A  bilingual  New 
Testament,  with  the  revised  Portuguese  and 
American  Revised  Version  in  parallel  col- 
umns, is  now  being  prepared  at  the  Bible 
House  in  New  York. 

In  the  Levant  we  are  able  to  report  the 
completion  of  the  transliteration  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Kurdish  from  Ar- 
menian to  Arabic  letters.  Dr.  Hoskins' 
very  important  work  of  preparing  a  new 
set  of  references  for  the  Arabic  large  Octa- 
vo Reference  Bible  is  going  forward  at 
Beirut.  This  completes  the  fifth  year  of 
this  effort  to  make  the  Arabic  Bible  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

In  Korea  the  board  of  translators  has 
been  changed  into  a  board  of  revisors.  This 
board  has  not  had  regular,  continued  ses- 
sions, but  the  individual  members  have  been 
at  work  revising  the  proper  names  of  the 
Old  Testament  preparatory  to  the  revision 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament.  They  have 
also  been  engaged  on  the  manuscript  for 
a  Mixed  Script  Old  Testament. 

Work  is  also  going  forward  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Bible  Societies  in  preparing  ref- 
erences for  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  an  Old 
Testament  reference  Bible  may  be  available. 

In  Japan,  the  committee  on  revision  has 
completed  in  sub-committee  drafts  of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  John,  and  in  the  full  committee 
the  latter  half  of  St.  Matthew,  the  whole  of 
St.  Luke,  a  part  of  St.  John,  and  a  prelim- 
inary draft  has  been  made  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This 
committee  is  a  joint  committee  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  and  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Work  has  been  progressing  in  Bolivia 
in  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  in  Quechua, 
and  particularly  in  the  preparation  of  a 
bilingual  Spanish  and  Quechua  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Issues. 

The  total  issues  at  home  and  abroad 
amount  to  4,049,610  volumes.  These  con- 
sist of  399,734  Bibles,  713,891  New  Testa- 
ments, and  2,935,985  portions.  Once  more 
we  report  an  advance  over  the  issues  of  any 
year  in  the  Society's  history.  When  we 
realize  that  this  is  more  than  twice  the 
issues  of  five  years  ago,  and  that  for  twenty- 
five  years  preceding  that  the  annual  issues 
averaged  1,500,000,  this  very  noticeable 
advance  becomes  significant,  and  is  a  tribute 
in  itself  to  the  living  power  of  the  Scriptures. 
Of  the  total  issues,  2,107,859  volumes  were 
issued  from  the  Bible  House  in  New  York, 
which  is  an  advance  over  the  issues  of  last 
year,  from  the  Bible  House  of  270,503  vol- 
umes; and  1,941,751  volumes  were  issued 
by  the  Society's  agents  abroad,  being 
printed  on  mission  and  other  presses  in 
Turkey,  Syria,  Siam  and  Japan. 

The  total  issues  of  the  Society  in 
the  ninety-seven  years  amount  to  nine- 
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TY-EIGHT  MILLION,  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIX- 
TY-EIGHT THOUSAND,  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND 
FIFTEEN  (98,268,715)  VOLUMES. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  Society  during 
the  year  have  been  on  the  whole  satisfac- 
tory.   .    .  . 

We  mention  here  only  the  principal  re- 
ceipts. From  individuals  $35,682.07,  as 
compared  with  $25,528.80  in  191 2;  from 
churches,  $66,640.35,  as  compared  with 
$60,783.35  in  1912;  from  auxiliaries,  $17,- 
342.99,  as  compared  with  $13,769.65;  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $119,665.41  from  the  living, 
as  compared  with  $100,081.79,  showing 
an  increase  of  $19,583.62. 

The  receipts  from  legacies  were  $100,674,- 
82,  as  compared  with  $224,701.92  for  the 
preceding  year. 

The  income  from  trust  funds  and  availa- 
ble investments  was  $115,054.89,  as  com- 
pared with  $121,184.01. 

The  Society  received  from  the  sale  of  its 
books  $236,595.67,  as  compared  with  $238,- 
522.05  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  receipts  available  for  current 
work,  including  certain  sundry  items  not 
above  mentioned,  amount  to  $601,966.49. 

The  principal  expenditures  of  the  Society 
during  the  year  have  been  on  the  foreign 
field  to  the  Foreign  Agencies  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies,  $291,217.57;  to  the 
work  of  the  Home  Agencies,  $139,452.95; 
in  the  manufacture  and  purchase  and  hand- 
ling of  Scriptures,  $260,898.51;  in  transla- 
tion and  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  separate 
from  that  involved  in  appropriations  to 
the  Foreign  Agencies,  $5,556.60;  for  gen- 
eral expenses,  salaries  of  Executive  Officers, 
clerks,  traveling  expenses,  etc.,  $41,401.11. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  includ- 
ing certain  other  sundry  items,  amount  to 
$757,942.75. 


Song  of  the  Twentieth  Century. — 
"Christ  in  the  heart,  and  his  love  in  the 
nation,  is  the  only  cure  for  the  ills  which 
threaten  us  to-day." — Ex-President  Har- 
rison, at  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  New 
York. 

"Christ  in  the  heart  and  his  love  in  the  nation!" 
Stronger  are  these  than  the  gun  or  the  sword; 
Dawns  the  new  day  of  our  country's  salvation, 
Cleansed  from  her  sins  by  the  might  of  the  Lord. 

Christ  in  the  human  heart, 

Teach  us  the  better  part, 
Save  us  from  treachery,  battle  and  greed ; 

Love  be  the  nation's  word, 

By  every  people  heard, 
Love  for  humanity  in  its  great  need. 

Angels  of  Bethlehem,  sound  your  glad  chorus, 

Thrilling  our  souls  by  its  messaga  Divine; 
Warfare  and  carnage  no  more  shall  rule  o'er  us, 
Brightly  the  star  of  our  Saviour  shall  shine. 
Star  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
Bring  to  us  swift  release, 
Let  not  our  brothers  their  brothers  destroy; 
Lead  us  to  truly  pray, 
Show  us  the  higher  way, 
Teach  us  that  living  for  others  is  joy. 
■ — Elizabeth  Lloyd,  in  The  Herald  of  Peace. 


I  know  all  created  power  should  sink 
under  me  if  I  should  lean  down  upon  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  better  to  rest  on  God 
than  sink  or  fall,  and  we  weak  souls  must 
have  a  bottom  and  being-place,  for  we  can- 
not stand  out  alone. — Rutherford. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Samuel  Rutherford,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  talents,  was  first  a  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  then  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  of  Anworth,  and  subse- 
quently Professor  of  Theology  at  St.  An- 
drews in  Scotland.  At  one  time  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  the  name  of  Jesus.  His  death- 
bed was  as  remarkable  as  his  life  had  been. 
Fleming  says:  "Thus,  full  of  the  Spirit, 
yea,  as  it  were,  overcome  with  sensible  en- 
joyment, he  breathed  out  his  soul,  his  last 
words  being,  'Glory,  glory  dwelleth  in 
Immanuel's  land.'" — A.  J.  G. 

IMMANUEL'S  LAND. 

The  sands  of  time  are  sinking, 

The  dawn  of  Heaven  breaks, 
The  Summer  morn  I've  sighed  for, 

The  fair,  sweet  morn,  awakes! 
Dark,  dark  hath  been  the  midnight 

But  dayspring  is  at  hand, 
And  glory — glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Oh,  well  it  is  forever! 

Oh,  well  for  evermore! 
My  nest  hung  in  no  forest 

Of  all  this  death-doomed  shore ; 
Yea,  let  the  vain  world  vanish, 

As  from  the  ship  the  strand, 
While  glory — glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

There  the  Red  Rose  of  Sharon 

Unfolds  its  heartsome  bloom 
And  fills  the  air  of  Heaven 

With  ravishing  perfume; 
Oh  to  behold  its  blossom, 

While  by  its  fragrance  fanned, 
While  glory — glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

The  King  there,  in  his  beauty, 

Without  a  veil  is  seen: 
It  were  a  well-spent  journey, 

Though  seven  deaths  lay  between. 
The  Lamb,  with  his  fair  army, 

Doth  on  Mount  Zion  stand, 
And  glory — glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Oh,  Christ,  He  is  the  Fountain, 

The  deep,  sweet  well  of  love! 
The  streams  on  earth  I've  tasted, 

More  deep  I'll  drink  above; 
There,  to  an  ocean  fulness, 

His  mercy  doth  expand, 
And  glory — glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Oft  in  my  sea-beat  prison 

My  Lord  and  I  held  tryst; 
But  Anworth  was  not  heaven, 

And  preaching  was  not  Christ; 
And  aye  my  murkiest  storm-cloud 

Was  by  a  rainbow  spanned, 
Caught  from  the  glory  dwelling 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

But  that  He  built  a  heaven 

Of  his  surpassing  love, 
A  little  New  Jerusalem 
Like  to  the  one  above — 
"Lord,  take  me  o'er  the  water," 
Had  been  my  loud  demand: 
"Take  me  to  love's  own  country, 
To  Immanuel's  land." 

But  flowers  need  night's  cool  darkness, 

The  moonlight  and  the  dew, 
So  Christ,  from  one  who  loved  it, 

His  shining  oft  withdrew, 
And  then,  for  cause  of  absence, 

My  troubled  soul  I  scanned — 
But  glory,  shadeless,  shineth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

The  little  birds  at  Anworth 

I  used  to  count  them  blessed — 

Now,  beside  happier  altars 
I  go  to  build  my  nest; 


O'er  these  there  broods  no  silence, 
No  graves  around  them  stand, 

For  glory,  deathless,  dwelleth 
In  Immanuel's  land. 

Fair  Anworth  by  the  Solway, 

To  me  thou  still  art  dear! 
E'en  from  t  he  verge;  of  Heaven 

I  drop  for  thee  a  tear. 
Oh,  if  one  soul  from  Anworth 

Meet  meal  Clod's  right  hand, 
My  heaven  will  be  two  heavens 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

I've  wrestled  on  towards  Heaven, 

'Gainst  storm,  and  wind  and  lidc; 
Now,  like  a  weary  traveler, 

That  leaneth  on  his  guide, 
Amid  the  shades  of  evening, 

While  sinks  life's  lingering  sand, 
I  hail  the  glory  dawning 

From  Immanuel's  land. 

Deep  waters  crossed  life's  pathway, 

The  hedge  of  thorns  was  sharp, 
Now,  these  lie  all  behind  me — 

Oh,  for  a  well-tuned  harp! 
Oh,  to  join  Hallelujah 

With  yon  triumphant  band, 
Who  sing  where  glory  dwelleth, 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

With  mercy  and  with  judgment 

My  web  of  time  He  wove, 
And  aye  the  dews  of  sorrow 

Were  lustred  with  his  love; 
I'll  bless  the  Hand  that  guided, 

I'll  bless  the  Heart  that  planned, 
When  throned,  where  glory  dwelleth, 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Soon  shall  the  cup  of  glory 

Wash  down  earth's  bitterest  woes, 
Soon  shall  the  desert's  brier 

Break  into  Eden's  rose; 
The  curse  shall  'change  to  blessing — 

The  name  on  earth  that's  banned 
Be  graven  on  the  white  stone 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

Oh,  I  am  my  Beloved's, 

And  my  Beloved  is  mine! 
He  brings  a  poor  vile  sinner 

Into  His  "house  of  wine!" 
I  stand  upon  his  merit, 

I  know  no  safer  stand, 
Not  e'en  where  glory  dwelleth 

In  Immanuel's  land. 

The  bride  eyes  not  her  garments, 

But  her  dear  bridegroom's  face, 
I  will  not  gaze  at  glory, 

But  on  my  King  of  Grace — 
Not  at.  the  crown  He  giveth, 

But  on  his  pierced  hand, 
The  Lamb  is  all  the  glory 

Of  Immanuel's  land. 

— Annie  Cousins. 

What  is  this  pattern  of  virtuous  living 
that  is  practically  acknowledged  by  every 
one  to-day?  Nothing  other  than  the  type 
of  man  whom  Jesus  exalted  and  whom  Jesus 
makes.  Put  together  all  that  the  ethical 
societies,  the  books  on  morals  and  the  good- 
citizenship  propagandas  say  concerning  right 
living  and  human  service,  and  you  will  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  Jesus  long  ago  out- 
lined the  same  sort  of  an  ideal  individual,  and 
that  he  has  been  lor  nineteen  centuries 
producing,  not  a  great  many,  perhaps,  com- 
pared with  vast  millions  of  the  world's 
population,  but  certainly  enough  to  preserve 
the  type.  And  the  deeper  one  goes  into 
the  personal  life  with  Jesus,  the  more  one 
seeks  to  live  daily  in  the  spirit  of  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  St.  john,  the  better  man  he  is 
sure  to  be. — H.  A.  Bridgman. 

It  is  right  to  be  content  with  what  we  have, 
I  but  not  with  what  we  are. 
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Extracts  From  the  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  340.) 
IN  AUSTRALIA  (CONCLUDED). 

Fifth  Month  iy,  1893,  Ballarat. — Called 
to  see  Matson,  a  Swedish  Finlander,  who 
lost  both  eyes,  many  years  ago,  by  a  blast 
in  a  mine.  He  has  a  wife  and  nine  children 
with  little  means  of  support  but  his  basket 
making.  At  this  he  works  most  industrious- 
ly, often  till  one  o'clock  at  night.  Withal 
he  is  an  earnest  Christian,  and  not  of  the 
shallow  type.  Being  in  the  way  of  attend- 
ing Friends'  meetings,  he  finds  comfort  in 
them,  and  sometimes  offers  a  few  words  of 
exhortation,  which  have  been  acceptable 
to  his  hearers.  We  had  not  a  little  edifying 
talk  together,  as  his  fingers  dealt  deftly 
with  the  willows,  and  the  poor  blind  eyes 
wandered  aimlessly,  but  pitifully,  from  side 
to  side. 

18th. — John  Phillips  went  with  us  to  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  located  in  a  pleasant  part 
of  the  outskirts.  This  institution  has  been 
established  by  private  citizens,  who  sub- 
scribe annually,  and  elect  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  manage  its  affairs.  The 
government  grants  a  subsidy  of £2  for  every 
£1  contributed.  Its  yearly  current  ex- 
penses, the  superintendent  informed,  ag- 
gregate about  £4000.  The  premises  con- 
tain forty-three  acres,  twenty-five  of  which 
are  under  cultivation.  Seven  cov/s  are  kept 
on  the  place,  affording  all  the  milk  and  butter 
needed.  An  ample  supply  of  vegetables 
is  grown,  and  a  surplus  annually  sold, 
amounting  to  £50.  Sixty  pigs  are  also  kept, 
with  an  annual  profit  of  £100.  Beside  the 
very  efficient  Superintendent  and  Matron 
who  have  been  many  years  in  the  service, 
there  are  employed,  one  cook,  one  seam- 
stress, one  laundress  and  one  gardener,  the 
children  doing  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the 
establishment.  We  were  shown  freely 
through  the  various  departments,  and  saw 
the  pupils  in  their  school-rooms.  The  neat- 
ness and  scrupulous  cleanliness  throughout, 
were  most  striking,  while  the  little  ones 
looked  well  cared  for,  and,  as  a  rule,  bright 
and  happy.  They  are  kept  in  the  asylum 
till  they  are  fourteen,  when  they  are  provided 
with  suitable  homes  till  they  are  eighteen. 
Boys  receive  for  their  work  in  homes  5s. 
per  week  during  the  first  six  months,  and, 
if  satisfactory,  they  will  have  thereafter 
7s.  to  9s.,  and  12s.  6d.  per  week,  for  first, 
second  and  third  years.  The  girls  receive 
on  probation  4s.  and  5s.,  6s.  6d.  and  8s.  per 
week,  for  first,  second  and  third  years. 
The  monies  so  earned  are  placed  in  trust  for 
the  child  in  the  Government  Saving  Fund. 
If  unsatisfactory,  the  earnings  are  forfeited 
to  the  institution.  The  wages  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  every  half  year. 
The  children  are  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
Divine  service  and  Sunday  school  regular- 
ly; moral  training  shall  be  duly  cared  for  by 
their  employers,  and  the  clergyman  of  the 
denomination  to  which  they  belong,  or  any 
person  appointed  by  the  corporation,  shall 
be  allowed  to  visit  them  at  reasonable 
hours.  The  child  is  also  visited  once  in 
four  months  by  the  Superintendent  or 
Matron  of  the  asylum.  At  present  there 
are  in  the  asylum  thirty-nine  boys  and  fifty- 


one  girls.  The  present  gardener  has  been 
one  of  the  "boys"  and  his  department  was 
in  capital  order.  Both  boys  and  girls  have 
well-kept  flower  beds  of  their  own. 

20th,  Adelaide.  —  At  Ernest  Saunders. 
Much  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  my  telling 
the  bright  little  ones  some  traveler's  yarns, 
varied  with  stories  of  dogs  and  horses,  to 
our  mutual  enjoyment.  They  are  really 
very  attractive  and  hopeful  children,  and 
their  happy  play  and  prattle  are  quite  a 
pleasure. 

21st,  First-day. — At  the  modest  little 
meeting-house  hidden  among  its  trees,  and 
overshadowed  by  the  stately  cathedral,  there 
gathered  quite  a  goodly  company.  Freder- 
ick Mackie  spoke  briefly  and  with  tender- 
ness early  in  the  meeting.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  a  young  person,  and  1  spoke  upon 
the  true  essentials  of  worship  under  the 
Gospel;  the  fulfilment  of  the  Master's 
promise  to  be  in  the  midst  of  his  waiting 
disciples,  and  his  own  methods  for  satisfying 
the  longings  of  hungry  souls. 

p.  m. — I  went  to  the  Friends'  First-day 
school  at  the  meeting-house,  where  Ernest 
Saunders  was  taking  the  place  of  the  Super- 
intendent, who  is  from  home.  Emily  Saun- 
ders and  I  joined  the  "Adult  School," 
carried  on  in  an  adjoining  room,  where 
William  Ashby  and  others  take  part.  A 
hymn  was  sung,  and  then  the  first  eleven 
verses  from  xv  John  were  read  by  the  com- 
pany, verse  about.  Comments  were  now 
made  upon  these  by  different  readers,  as 
their  own  minds  had  been  impressed  with 
the  consideration  of  our  Lord's  teachings 
concerning  Himself  as  "the  true  vine"  and 
his  disciples  the  branches.  Some  of  these 
manifested  not  a  little  depth  of  thought 
and  Christian  experience. 

23rd. — The  mid-week  meeting  gathered 
this  morning  at  the  home  of  Henry  Phillips. 
The  silence  was  broken  by  Frederick  Mackie 
in  a  few  tender  words.  Then  I  was  led  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  early 
believers,  when  in  "breaking  bread  from 
house  to  house,  they  did  eat  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising 
God,  and  having  favor  with  all  the  people." 
The  same  attractive  picture  of  Gospel  fel- 
lowship and  peace  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
I  believed  would  be  presented  to-day  among 
the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  if  our  faith 
and  love  were  as  strong  as  theirs,  who  could 
so  truly  say,  "Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  fol- 
lowed Thee." 

25th,  Hectorville. — Here  T.  B.  Robson 
met  us,  and  we  drove  to  his  home  at  "  Elly- 
thorpe."  We  found  ourselves  among  large 
plantations  of  oranges  and  the  vine,  inter- 
spersed with  the  olive,  pomegranate,  the 
almond  and  a  profusion  of  blooming  roses, 
lauristinus,  etc.  Of  the  grapes,  he  makes 
raisins  by  artificial  heat,  also  drying  apricots 
by  the  same  process,  for  which  he  finds  a 
market  in  the  colonies. 

29th. — Heavy  rain,  I  writing,  p.  m. — 
Jonathan  not  having  met  me,  as  we  had 
expected,  I  went  alone  to  call  on  Prof. 
Torr,  the  Principal  of  "Way  College,"  to 
whom  I  had  a  note  of  introduction  from  my 
dear  sister;  they  having  met  as  travelers 
in  California,  and  become  interested  in  one 
another.    1  found  him  a  man  of  forty;  un- 


assuming but  earnest,  and  evidently  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  in  the 
broadest  sense.  In  religious  faith,  he  affili- 
ates with  the  "  Bible  Christians,"  whom  he 
described  as  a  branch  from  the  "  Wesleyans," 
but  as  still  a  part  of  the  great  Methodist 
family.  It  is  mainly  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Wesleyan  church  that  he  carries  on 
the' school,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
shall  be  free  to  all  persuasions,  and  altogether 
undenominational  in  its  teachings. 

I  soon  found  him  to  be  a  devout  Christian, 
and  mainly  concerned  to  instil  into  his  pupils 
such  a  love  for  Christ  as  shall  influence  their 
every  day  conduct,  and  control  their  whole 
future  life.  As  to  methods  of  instruction, 
he  does  not  believe  in  "cramming,"  and 
deprecates  all  efforts  to  press  the  individual 
pupil  beyond  his  native  ability.  Technical 
instruction  in  various  branches  is  being 
introduced  in  the  college  course,  with  very 
favorable  results.  His  discipline  is  most 
paternal  but  firm,  and  the  law  of  love, 
coupled  with  mutual  confidence  between 
master  and  boys,  has  brought  about  most 
happy  results,  of  which  he  gave  me  several 
striking  illustrations.  We  had  some  deeply 
interesting  conversation  regarding  the  pres- 
ent moral  tone  of  the  young  people  of  Austra- 
lia, and  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  speak  so 
hopefully  of  the  outlook.  While  lamenting 
the  strong  hold  which  the  love  of  sports, 
including  the  race  course,  has  gained  upon 
this  class,  he  thinks  that  with  the  exception 
of  horse-racing  and  its  attendant  evils,  the 
morals  of  the  young  men  have  not  yet  been 
seriously  affected.  He  is  acquainted  with 
many  young  men  of  a  very  hopeful  char- 
acter, and  spoke  of  the  large  proportion  of 
pronounced  Christians  now  acting  as  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools,  where,  although 
the  use  of  the  Bible  is  prohibited,  the  master 
teaches  Christianity  and  lives  it  out.  He 
told  me  also  that  a  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  South  Australian  Parliament 
are  professing  Christians,  and  exerting  an  in- 
direct influence  for  good,  which  will  be  in- 
creasingly felt  and  appreciated.  Before 
leaving  he  freely  showed  me  through  a  num- 
ber of  class-rooms  and  dormitories,  taking 
a  glance  at  the  boys  at  their  evening  meal. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  about  1 50,  which 
includes  some  seventy  boarders. 

Sixth  Month  8th. — p.  m. — Lucy  Coleman 
and  Jane  Saunders  drove  with  us  to  call  on 

  Hallowell,  a  goodly  Wesleyan, 

who  lives  upon  a  small  farm,  and  keeps  a 
number  of  bees.  Between  his  own  hives 
and  some  which  his  son  manages  they  sold 
last  year  about  twenty  tons  of  honey.  The 
bees  extract  this  mainly  from  the  eucalyptus 
blossoms,  and  the  honey  is  sold  from  five 
to  five-and-a-half  cents  per  gallon.  Jonathan 
had  some  lively  service  here  and  we  felt  it 
good  to  be  with  these  worthy  people. 

10th. — On  reaching  the  city,  we  went  to 
F.  Mackie's,  an  aged  minister,  where  they 
kindly  proposed  my  remaining.  Thus  I 
was  given  the  opportunity  I  had  been  wish- 
ing for,  of  having  more  of  the  congenial 
society  of  himself,  Rachel  Mackie  and  her 
excellent  sisters  who  are  her  very  near 
neighbors. 

nth. — The  meeting  was  a  good  one,  and 
many  came  forward  at  its  close  to  bid  us 
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farewell.  Bins  Robson  and  his  family  with 
several  others  from  a  distance  are  in  the  way 
of  having  a  lunch  at  the  meeting-house  and 
staying  for  the  school  exercises  in  the  after- 
noon. They  so  strongly  urged  our  taking 
a  last  meal  with  them,  that  we  joined  the 
dear  people  at  the  table  that  had  been  spread 
in  the  verandah,  which  reached  almost  the 
length  of  the  building,  and  was  soon  covered 
with  a  simple  but  good  repast.  This  was, 
withal,  quite  a  social  treat,  and  tends  to 
hold  together  if  not  unite  the  members  in 
kindly  fellowship,  a  point  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  an  organization  like  ours,  which 
seems  strongly  inclined  to  run  into  cliques. 

The  "Friends'  Christian  Endeavor"  were 
to  receive  a  delegation  from  another  branch 
of  the  same  association,  carried  on  by  one 
or  more  religious  bodies  in  the  town,  and 
while  we  felt  that  the  influence  of  the  visitors 
might  be  to  draw  our  young  people  into 
methods  and  lines  of  work  that  would  lead 
away  from  our  own  simple  views  and  prac- 
tices, we  were  quite  favorably  impressed 
with  the  depth  of  religious  experience  and 
reverent  frame  of  the  young  woman  who 
acted  as  leader  on  the  occasion.  Opportuni- 
ties also  occurred  in  which  Jonathan  and  1 
expressed  ourselves  freely  upon  some  points 
that  we  felt  needed  to  be  emphasized  and 
kept  in  view  by  these  earnest  young  people. 
Our  remarks  seemed  to  meet  with  a  ready 
response  by  some  of  the  strangers,  and  we 
felt  we  had  not  been  out  of  our  place  in 
taking  some  part  in  the  exercises. 

Made  a  farewell  call  on  Alfred  and  Ellen 
Sayce.  In  the  evening  had  a  sweet  sitting 
with  our  dear  host  and  hostess,  wherein  we 
were  brought  very  near  to  orie  another  in 
that  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  which  cannot 
be  counterfeited.  Frederick  Mackie's  guile- 
lessness,  methinks,  reflects  the  purity  of  the 
Heavenly  Home,  from  which  he  cannot  be 
very  far  away. 

15th. — We  found  very  comfortable  ac- 
commodations in  a  compartment  sleeping 
car,  on  which  were  also  traveling  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Melbourne,  the  Bishop  of  Ballarat, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  Church 
who  had  been  officiating  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Adelaide.  The  homage 
shown  to  these  men,  by  their  clerical  breth- 
ren and  others,  as  they  parted  with  them 
at  the  depot,  was  surprising.  That  which 
was  probably  designed  for  the  Archbishop 
being  nothing  less  than  bending  the  knee, 
all  which  was  received  with  a  gracious  digni- 
ty, as  though  it  were  no  more  than  their 
due.  How  foreign,  methought,  all  this  to 
the  injunctions  of  the  Master  to  his  disciples, 
"  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your 
Master,  even  Christ;"  and  again,  "He  that 
is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  your 
servant." 

A  comfortable  night,  with  good  sleep, 
brought  us  to  Ballarat. 

20th,  Yinnar. — Joseph  Walker  keeps  a 
number  of  good  cows,  and  sends  milk  to  a 
"creamery"  nearby,  which  is  fairly  profit- 
able. A  part  of  this  land  is  especially  adapted 
to  vegetables,  and  he  showed  us  mangel 
beets  of  the  "yellow  globe"  variety,  weigh- 
ing from  thirty  to  thirty-three  pounds,  while 
the  average  weight  of  the  roots  could  scarce- 


ly be  less  than  twenty  pounds.  These  were 
raised  without  manure,  and  are  fed  to  the 
cows — uncut — this  method  he  considers  will 
prevent  their  choking. 

27th. — "  Iwanora,"  where  it  was  pleasant 
to  meet  Henry  and  Hannah  Propsting. 
The  family  group  here  is  especially  interest- 
ing. Ruth  Mather,  the  eldest  daughter, 
giving  tokens  of  the  young  disciple  which 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken,  and  the  son,  whom 
his  mother  calls  her  "wayward  boy,"  is  not 
without  hopeful  signs  of  future  usefulness. 
The  young  people  did  their  part  toward  the 
evening  entertainment,  giving  us  opportuni- 
ties for  some  profitable  discourse,  and  after 
1  had  read  from  the  sacred  volume  the 
touching  narrative  of  the  first  martyr,  way 
opened  for  addressing  those  present,  and 
especially  the  younger  ones,  on  the  claim 
which  a  loving  Saviour  has  upon  the  best 
we  have  to  give  Him.  For  to-day  He  should 
be  as  dear  to  us  as  to  those  early  disciples 
who  counted  life  itself  not  too  much  to 
sacrifice  for  Him  and  his  truth. 

30th. — We  looked  into  the  Hobart  Public 
Library,  in  which  1  quickly  recognized  a 
number  of  standard  works,  and  upon  calling 
the  Librarian,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
apart  from  his  duties  in  connection  with  the 
office,  he  was  especially  interested  in  pen- 
ology. Discourse,  however,  sufficed  to  show 
that  he  held  very  questionable  views  as  to 
the  nature  of  crime,  and  so  liberal  that  little 
room  would  be  left  in  hi*  creed  or  code  for 
that  moral  responsibility  for  the  actions  of 
men  which  is  the  very  ground  of  either  vice 
or  virtue.  He  gave  me  on  parting  several 
pamphlets  of  his  own  preparing,  which  I 
shall  look  over  with  some  misgivings;  for 
1  fear  he  is  a  doctrinaire  of  that  speculative 
school,  who  deal  with  spiritual  things  on 
purely  scientific  principles,  ignoring,  so  far 
as  its  advocates  dare,  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  or  the  witness  for  Himself  and  his 
righteous  law  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

A  group  of  dear  friends  gathered  at  the 
dock  to  say  farewell  as  we  sail  for  New 
Zealand — we  leave  behind  many  loving 
hearts  in  Australia  united  to  us  by  strong 
ties  of  Christian  fellowship. 


WITHIN  THE  DARKER  THREADS. 

"Spin  cheerfully, 

Not  tearfully, 
Though  wearily  you  plod; 

Spin  carefully, 

Spin  prayerfully, 
But  leave  the  thread  with  God. 

"The  shuttles  of  his  purpose  move, 

To  carry  out  his  own  design; 
Seek  not  too  soon  to  disapprove 

His  work,  or  yet  assign 
Dark  motives,  when  with  silent  dread 

You  view  each  sombre  fold; 
For  lo!  within  each  darker  thread 

There  twines  a  thread  of  gold. 

"Spin  cheerfully, 
Not  tearfully, 
He  knows  the  way  you  plod ; 
Spin  carefully, 
Spin  prayerfully, 
But  leave  the  thread  with  God." 
— Edith  L.  Swain,  Lake-port,  N.  H.,  Author  and 
source  not  known. — <S.  S.  Times. 


Our  pride  must  have  winter  weather  to 
rot  it. — Rutherford. 


Most  readers  of  The  Friend  would 
not  class  themselves  with  those  who  regard 
as  lawful  certain  diversions,  named  in  the 
following  letter.  That  not  a  few  of  our 
members  have  the  view  that  they  are  lawful 
is  quite  apparent  from  answers  to  the 
queries  forwarded  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  "sweet  reasonableness"  of  this  article 
may  appeal  to  such. —  Ed. 

Lawful,  But  How  Expedient? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend  (London) : 

Dear  Fiuend. — While  fully  realizing  that  the 
individual  conscience  can  alone  be  our  final  guide  in 
such  matters,  I  feel  a  concern  to  lay  before  Friends 
a  question  whether  modern  liberty  in  the  matter  of 
recreation  and  the  use  of  spare  time,  may  not  be 
tending  to  the  loss  of  that  influence  for  righteousness 
which  the  Society  undoubtedly  has  had  in  the  past. 

In  spite  of  the  "stress"  of  life  of  which  we  hear, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  more  time  for 
recreation,  more  money  to  spend  on  it,  than  a 
generation  or  two  back,  and  therefore  the  more 
responsibility  that  it  shall  be  spent  in  the  best  way. 
Now  that  we  are  so  much  less  exclusive  in  our  friend- 
ships it  is  so  easy  to  go  with  the  stream,  and  take 
up  the  amusements  which  are  customary  without 
a  thought  of  their  tendency,  and  so  the  light  and 
frivolous  takes  the  place  of  the  intellectual  and  use- 
ful. In  one  of  the  sketches  of  the  life  of  Thomas 
Hodgkin  the  account  of  the  bright  literary  pursuits 
of  the  circle  of  his  youth  was  striking,  and  many 
Friends  in  comparatively  humble  walks  of  life  can 
be  recalled  whose  influence  has  raised  and  refined 
many  of  their  neighbors  because  their  recreation  has 
been  found  in  good  books,  and  scientific  pursuits. 
Those  who  have  faithfully  done  their  part  in  meet- 
ings for  discipline  have  found  the  training  invaluable 
when  called  on  to  conduct  public  business  with  a 
dignified  integrity. 

Numbers  of  our  younger  Friends,  after  they  have 
received  a  far  wider  education  than  their  parents,  are 
entirely  missing  this  kind  of  training.  The  devotion 
to  hockey  and  tennis  clubs,  the  dancing  class,  the 
whist  drive,  the  cinematograph — the  list  might  be 
indefinitely  extended — may  be  harmless  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  but  what  is  the  effect?  Do 
these  tend  to  stability  of  Christian  character,  to  un- 
selfish helpfulness,  to  real  refinement?  Many  quite 
well-concerned  Friends  go,  and  encourage  their 
young  people  to  go  to  theatres,  arguing  that  a  talent 
for  dramatic  entertainment  may  be  used  for  en- 
lightenment. We  must  not  look  at  what  they  might 
be,  but  what  they  are.  A  few  days  ago,  in  giving 
evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  an  actress,  when  speaking 
of  hideous  impurity,  lightly  declared,  "It  is  quite 
the  custom  with  ladies  of  our  profession!"  Is  it 
right  to  take  our  amusement  in  a  way  which  leads  to 
such  demoralization?  Even  if  ive  can  select  the 
very  best  and  highest  class  entertainments,  our  ex- 
ample gives  license  to  those  who  cannot  discriminate, 
and  may  lead  them  into  very  undesirable  sur- 
roundings. 

Do  we  ever  compare  the  time  and  money  spent 
on  purely  self-pleasing  luxuries  and  amusements, 
with  what  we  spend  in  "promoting  the  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  the  spread  of  the  Re- 
deemer's Kingdom?"  Such  a  comparison,  honestly 
made,  would  open  the  eyes  of  many.  We  are  not 
pleading  for  a  dull  asceticism,  or  renunciation  of 
healthful  enjoyment,  but  that  the  enjoyment  should 
be  on  a  higher  level,  the  pleasures  purer  and  more 
helpful.  Suppose  Henry  Stanley  Newman  had 
played  golf  on  Saturday  afternoons,  instead  of 
taking  t  he  orphans  for  a  country  walk,  it  might  have 
been  quite  as  good  for  his  health,  but  scores  of  lives 
to-day  are  the  better  and  purer  for  his  mode  of  tak- 
ing recreation.  There  is  infinitely  more  true  and 
lasting  happiness  to  be  found  in  such  modes  of 
spending  leisure  hours. 

We  cannot  dictate  to  others  as  to  what  is  lawful, 
but  would  entreat  them  to  consider  if  their  choice 
of  recreation  for  themselves  and  their  children  is 
"expedient,"  or  of  the  "things  which  edify  not." 

A  Middle-aged  Friend. 


If  ye  were  not  strangers  here  the  dogs  of 
the  world  would  not  bark  at  you.  (2  Cor. 
vi:  8.) — Rutherford. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

WHERE  THERE'S  DRINK  THERE'S  DANGER. 

Lines  Frances  E.  Willard  wished  every  child  would 
learn. 

Write  it  on  the  liquor  store, 
Write  it  on  the  prison  door, 
Write  it  on  the  gin-shop  fine, 
Write,  aye,  write  this  truthful  line — 
"Where  there's  drink  there's  danger." 

Write  it  on  the  work-house  gate, 
Write  it  on  the  school-boy's  slate, 
Write  in  on  the  copy  book, 
Where  the  young  may  often  look — 
"Where  there's  drink  there's  danger." 

Write  it  on  the  nation's  laws, 
Trampling  out  the  license  clause, 
Write  it  on  the  ballot  white, 
So  it  can  be  read  aright; 
"Where  there's  drink  there's  danger." 

Write  it  over  ev'ry  gate, 
On  the  church,  the  halls  of  state, 
In  the  heart  of  ev'ry  band, 
On  the  laws  of  ev'ry  land — 
"Where  there's  drink  there's  danger." 

— Selected. 


The  Elevator  Boy. — A  few  years  ago 
there  stood  in  Penn  Square,  in  Philadelphia, 
a  high  old  building  filled  with  offices  and 
in  a  ruinous  condition. 

When  a  neighboring  house  was  taken 
down,  its  foundations  were  weakened  and 
its  walls  began  to  fall.  Some  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  upper  stories  escaped;  then  the 
stairways  fell.  But  the  frame  of  the  eleva- 
tor remained  standing,  and  the  engine  con- 
tinued to  work. 

A  great  crowd  assembled  in  the  streets, 
watching  the  lift  as  it  jogged  slowly  up 
and  down,  bringing  a  dozen  men  out  of  the 
jaws  of  death.  As  it  started  up  again  the 
frame  of  the- elevator  shook. 

The  police  interfered.  "Stop!"  they 
shouted  to  the  boy  whose  hand  was  on  the 
lever. 

"  But  there  are  two  women  up  there," 
he  said. 

"The  walls  are  going!"  they  cried.  "Come 
out!"  dragging  at  him. 

"There  are  women  up  there,  and  I'm  the 
elevator  boy,"  he  repeated,  doggedly. 

He  went  to  the  top  story,  took  on  the 
women,  and  came  down  slowly.  When  the 
floor  of  the  elevator  touched  the  earth,  there 
was  a  great  shout  of  triumph.  They  caught 
the  lad,  calling  him  a  hero,  and  praying 
God  to  bless  him;  but  he  shook  himself 
free  from  them. 

"Somebody  had  to  go,  and  I'm  the  ele- 
vator boy,"  he  replied,  all  unconscious  of 
his  bravery  and  unselfishness. — Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  in  St.  Nicholas. 


The  Indian  Girl's  Short  Sermon. — 
The  little  Indian  girl  stood  on  the  railway 
platform,  and  a  group  of  restless  travelers, 
glad  of  whatever  broke  the  monotony,  had 
gathered  in  a  circle  about  her,  examining 
her  wares. 

"  You  pay  two  prices  for  what  you  buy 
here,"  said  the  man  with  his  hat  on  one  side, 
who  had  the  air  of  knowing  it  all.  "  But  the 
tourist  is  robbed  everywhere.  You  might 
as  well  make  up  your  mind  to  be  cheated 
in  the  first  place." 


"This  is  no  cheat,"  the  Indian  girl  pro- 
tested. "  I  make  the  baskets  myself,  and 
they  take  many  days." 

"Oh,  of  course,  they  all  declare  they  are 
selling  cheap,"  said  the  man  with  his  hat 
on  one  side.  "And  why  shouldn't  they 
cheat  if  they  can?  I'd  do  the  same  in  their 
places."  He  winked  at  a  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  crowd  and  laughed  unpleasantly. 

The  next  remark  of  the  Indian  girl  was 
unexpected:  "'For  what  shall  it  profit  a 
man,'  she  said,  in  slow,  painstaking  Eng- 
lish, 'if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  his  own  soul?'  That  is  what  they  taught 
us  at  the  mission  school,  and  I  will  not  lie 
that  I  may  sell  my  baskets,  even  though  I 
go  hungry." 

It  was  a  silent  company  that  climbed 
aboad  the  Pullman  at  the  conductor's 
signal.  "  It  wasn't  long  for  a  sermon,"  said 
the  man  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  "but  it's 
the  kind  of  one  you  can't  forget  in  a  hurry." 
—  Young  People's  Paper. 


The  Story  of  Esau  Wood. — Esau  Wood 
sawed  wood .  Esau  Wood  would  saw  wood ! 
All  the  wood  Esau  Wood  saw  Esau  Wood 
would  saw.  In  other  words,  all  the  wood 
Esau  saw  to  saw  Esau  sought  to  saw. 

Oh,  the  wood  Wood  would  saw!  And  oh, 
the  wood-saw  with  which  Wood  would  saw 
wood. 

But  one  day  Wood's  wood-saw  would 
saw  no  wood,  and  thus  the  wood  Wood 
sawed  was  not  the  wood  Wood  would  saw 
if  Wood's  wood-saw  would  saw  wood. 

Now,  Wood  would  saw  wood  with  a  wood- 
saw  that  would  saw  wood,  so  Esau  sought  a 
saw  that  would  saw  wood. 

One  day  Esau  saw  a  saw  saw  wood  as  no 
other  wood-saw  Wood  saw  would  saw  wood. 

In  fact,  of  all  the  wood-saws  Wood  ever 
saw  saw  wood  Wood  never  saw  a  wood-saw 
that  would  saw  wood  as  the  wood-saw  Wood 
saw  saw  wood  would  saw  wood,  and  I  never 
saw  a  wood-saw  that  would  saw  as  the  wood- 
saw  Wood  saw  would  saw  until  I  saw  Esau 
Wood  saw  wood  with  the  wood-saw  Wood 
saw  saw  wood. 

Now,  Wood  saws  wood  with  the  wood- 
saw  Wood  saw  saw  wood. 

Oh,  the  wood  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw 
saw  would  saw!  Oh,  the  wood  Wood's 
woodshed  would  shed  when  Wood  would 
saw  wood  with  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw 
saw  wood! 

Finally,  no  man  may  ever  know  how  much 
wood  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  would  saw, 
if  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  would  saw  all 
the  wood  the  wood-saw  Wood  saw  would 
saw. — Woman  s  Home  Companion. 

BENEFIT  OP  PRAYER. 

Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour 
Spent  in  Thy  presence,  will  prevail  to  make! 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take, 

What  parch'd  grounds  refresh,  as  with  a  shower! 

We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seem  to  lower; 

We  rise  and  all  the  distant  and  the  near,  j 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear; 

We  kneel,  how  weak — we  rise,  how  full  of  power! 

Why,  therefore,  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong, 

Or  others,  that  we  are  not  always  strong. 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care, 

That  we  should  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 
Anxious  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer, 

And  joy,  and  strength,  and  courage  are  with  Thee? 

— Archbishop  Trench. 


The  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Fifth  Mo.  1-3, 1913. 

FRANCIS  It.  TAYLOR. 

In  these  days  of  active  peace  propaganda, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  new  for  the 
programs  of  peace  meetings.  The  movement 
has  reached  the  dangerous  point  where  it  is 
succeeding,  and  very  naturally  almost 
everything  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  its 
present  stage  has  been  said  and  written. 
New  occasions  give  opportunity  for  re^ 
statement  to  be  sure.  Just  now  the  Taft 
Arbitration  Treaties,  the  British-American 
Peace  Centenary  and  the  approaching  Hague 
Conference  are  lively  subjects  for  consid- 
eration, but  generally  speaking,  the  peace 
movement  from  its  educational,  economic 
and  ethical  viewpoints  has  been,  and  is 
being,  very  adequately  presented.  In  its 
legal  aspects,  lies  a  rich  and  fallow  field, 
but  this  rarely  attracts  popular  attention. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  program  of 
the  Fourth  American  Peace  Congress  may 
have  failed  slightly,  while  the  significance 
of  the  convention  itself  remains  of  prime 
importance.  It  frequently  happens  that 
the  lasting  results  are  not  the  most  apparent, 
and  so  it  was  at  St.  Louis.  The  press  in 
most  instances  ignored  the  significant  fea- 
tures, in  stressing  the  popular. 

It  is  more  my  purpose  to  state  the  factor 
of  first  importance  resulting  from  the  Con- 
gress, than  to  report  the  speeches. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  I  think  it  can  no 
longer  be  doubted  that  the  peace  cause  as 
represented  by  the  American  Peace  Society 
(which  is  the  prime  mover  in  these  periodic 
Congresses)  is  definitely  pledged  to  an  ideal 
rather  than  a  temporizing  platform.  An 
appeal  by  two  representatives  of  the  Navy 
League,  asking  for  recognition  of  their  work 
as  a  peace  factor,  met  with  opposition,  all 
the  more  effectual  because  it  was  not  effer- 
vescent. Peace  by  means  of  an  overpower- 
ing navy  was  clearly  not  the  ideal  of  sub- 
sequent speakers,  and  its  advocacy  proved 
a  stimulus  to  the  later  sessions. 

This  was  apparent  in  addresses  upon 
every  phase  of  the  topic.  Former  Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks  skilfully  and  authoritatively 
analyzed  the  Panama  Tolls  controversy, 
and  bespoke  the  facing  of  our  treaty  ob- 
ligations, without  resorting  to  chicanery. 
Commercial  advantage  gained  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  national  honor  would  ill  requite  the 
effort.  Even  as  a  point  of  political  expedi- 
ency, the  just  attitude  was  the  wise  one. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Chicago,  deliv- 
ered one  of  the  most  powerful  addresses 
upon  Peace  as  a  School  for  Heroism.  Him- 
self a  Civil  War  Veteran,  he  contrasted  the 
spectacular  service  of  the  soldier,  with  the 
homely,  unheralded  sacrifice  of  the  soldier's 
widow.  Rapidly  and  in  telling  comparisons 
he  exposed  the  trumpery  and  sordidness 
of  the  camp  as  he  had  known  it,  and  found 
his  true  heroism  in  the  every -day  walks 
of  life  among  humble  folk  whose  tales  are 
untold. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  address  of  the 
Congress  was  the  masterly  oration  of  Thom- 
as E.  Green,  a  delegate  from  Illinois  on 
"The  Burden  of  the  Nations."  For  an  hour 
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and  three-quarters  he  held  a  tired  and 
speech-worn  audience  attentive  to  his  every 
word,  not  only  by  the  force  of  his  splendid 
oratory,  but  as  well  by  his  delineation  of 
European  economic  and  social  conditions 
directly  attributable  to  armed  peace.  He 
minced  no  words  in  describing  conditions 
as  they  exist,  when  bankruptcy  and  com- 
mercial losses  pale  into  insignificance  beside 
the  social  degradation  and  immorality 
inevitably  attendant  upon  the  barrack  or 
naval  life  of  the  conscript  or  enlisted  man. 

Among  the  most  significant  features  was 
the  dropping  of  the  name  of  Lyman  Abbott, 
Editor  of  The  Outlook,  from  the  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
His  open  espousal  of  the  aims  of  the  Navy 
League  was  the  cause  of  his  rejection,  al- 
though his  name  was  presented  for  re-elec- 
tion by  the  nominating  committee.  It  was 
one  of  the  unequivocal  indications  of  un- 
compromising faith  in  the  success  of  the 
peace  cause  through  peaceful  means. 

The  ethical  and  religious  side  of  the  move- 
ment is  not  greatly  emphasized  to-day.  The 
economic  phase  is  more  popular  and  more 
readily  appreciated.  The  greater  meed  of 
praise  is  therefore  due  to  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews,  of  Chicago,  who  almost  entirely 
escaped  newspaper  notice,  but  whose  ad- 
dress was  a  notable  one  in  the  lofty  senti- 
ments it  expressed. 

The  gist  of  his  discourse  lay  in  a  compari- 
son between  the  casuistic  and  ideal  types 
of  Christianity.  The  struggle  of  the  former 
type  was  to  get  justice,  and  of  the  latter 
(and  incidentally  he  cited  Friends  as  the 
most  notable  example  of  the  ideal  type)  to 
give  justice.  The  latter  attitude  always  leads 
to  persecution  and  to  sacrifice,  and  through 
these  eventually  to  victory.  Finally,  he 
declared  that  economic  and  material  con- 
siderations alone  will  never  win  in  the  peace 
cause,  but  that  the  end  can  only  be  attained 
when  the  Church  pushes  home  the  glorious 
spirit  of  justice,  given,  not  sought,  with  the 
positive  "Thou  shalt "  substituted  for  the 
negative  "Thou  shalt  not." 

Cheltenham,  Pa. 

Ministry  is  the  flowering  of  a  living  wor- 
ship, which  can  hardly  fail  sometimes  to 
blossom  into  expression  and  outward  com- 
munion. It  needs  a  soul  resting  upon  God 
and  working  in  his  power  to  be  the  vehicle 
of  a  valid  message.  God  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity; let  the  instrument  be  ready.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  spiritual  endowment  which 
is  only  waiting  till  we  are  fitted  to  utilize 
it.  Our  own  experiences  have  brought  this 
home  to  many  of  us.  The  evidence  for  un- 
seen guidance  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  cannot 
wait  until  our  life  is  perfect;  it  is  enough  if  it 
be  honest,  serious,  and  forward-looking. 
Sympathy  is  easier  among  comrades.  Let 
us  be  willing  to  be  the  light-bearers  if  the 
light  be  with  us.  To  forget  one's  self  is  the 
secret  of  power. — Report. 

O,  that  Christ  should  be  so  large  in  sweet- 
ness and  worth,  and  we  so  narrow,  pinched, 
so  ebb,  and  so  void  of  all  happiness,  and  yet 
men  will  not  take  Him!  they  lose  their  love 
miserably,  who  will  not  bestow  it  upon 
this  lovely  One. — Rutherford. 


A  BIT  OP  ADVICE. 

When  some  one  docs  a  kindness  to  you  upon  your 
way, 

Take  care  that  in  your  memory  that  friendly  deed 
shall  stay; 

Each  helpful  word,  each  loving  gift  that  others  give 
to  you, 

Remember  with  a  grateful  mind,  and  thanks  both 
warm  and  true. 

But  if  you  do  a  kindness  to  others  as  you  go, 
The  sooner  you  forget  it  the  sweeter  it  will  grow; 
Leave  others  to  remember  it,  press  onward  as  you 
ought, 

And  love  your  best,  and  give  your  best,  without  a 
backward  thought. 

— Selected. 


Friendly  News. 

Temperance. — The  reports  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings  on  the  subject  of  Temperance,  like  those 
on  Peace,  were  somewhat  meagre. 

William  R.  Wigham  felt  sure  that  the  reports 
did  not  represent  at  all  what  was  really  being  done 
in  the  cause.  In  County  Wexford,  for  instance, 
Friends  had  asked  him  to  assist  them  in  work,  about 
which  nothing  whatever  was  said  in  the  report. 
Friends,  moreover,  were  co-operating  with  others  in 
carrying  on  much  useful  work, — by  means  of  which 
in  some  cases  fairs  had  been  transformed  from 
Bacchanalian  festivals  into  quite  ordinary  gatherings. 
The  work  of  the  United  Irish  Women,  to  which 
organization  many  Friends  belonged,  was  doing 
much  good  work  in  this  cause.  Friends  should  re- 
member the  pioneering  work  of  Friends  in  this  cause. 
Father  Matthew's  advocacy  was  called  forth  by  a 
Quaker.  The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  was  start- 
ed principally  by  an  Irish  Friend;  and  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  smaller  temperance  organizations 
through  the  country  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  move- 
ment were  not  only  started  but  kept  going  by 
Quakers. 

Joseph  Thompson  and  Joseph  John  Haughton 
gave  additional  information  regarding  the  work  in 
Wexford. 

Samuel  Bell  drew  attention  to  the  present  system 
of  appointing  magistrates  in  Ireland.  He  knew  of 
cases  in  which  so  many  of  the  magistrates  appointed 
were  either  engaged  in  the  trade  or  connected  with 
it,  that  by  skilful  arrangement  they  could  secure  a 
majority  at  a  given  time  and  so  control  the  issue  of 
licenses. 

Ernest  Grubb,  in  this  connection,  thought  things 
were  even  worse  in  the  South.  The  publican  interest 
had  so  many  adherents  on  the  bench,  that  with  a 
little  management  they  could  secure  their  ends.  He 
knew  of  one  case  where  twenty-five  magistrates 
were  got  together  in  order  to  pass  a  license.  The 
control  of  the  licenses  should  be  transferred  to  some 
other  authority.  Some  change  was  urgently  re- 
quired; the  state  of  the  country  on  account  of  its 
saturation  with  drink  was  simply  awful. 

The  subject  was  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Quarterly  Meetings. 

Statistics. — The  statistical  returns  were  read, 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  whole  Yearly  Meeting  of 
49  for  the  year.  Of  these,  Ulster  lost  14,  Leinster  28, 
and  Munstcr  7.  The  total  numbers  now  are:  Ulster 
1,117;  Leinster,  92.3,  and  Munster  309,  total  2,349. 

The  report  of  the  Meeting  on  Ministry  and  Over- 
sight showed  a  total  of  256  official  members, — 35 
Recorded  Ministers,  86  Elders,  and  135  Overseers. 
— From  Account  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  in  The 
Friend  (London). 

The  death  of  George  M.  Comfort,  which  occurred 
on  Sixth-day  of  last  week  at  his  home  near  Fallsing- 


ton,  Pa.,  removed  from  the  membership  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  an  Elder  who  in  various 
capacities  has  for  many  years  served  our  religious 
Society  both  faithfully  and  with  marked  efficiency. 
Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  of  the  posi- 
tions in  which  his  services  have  been  much  appre- 
ciated, it  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  recall  his 
clerkship  both  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  and  of  the  Representative  Meeting,  as 
well  as  his  long  and  active  connection  with  the 
West  town  Committee.  Practical  common  sense  and 
business  experience  and  judgment,  joined  with 
spiritual  discernment,  gave  him  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary measure  of  influence  in  the  business  of  our 
meetings. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  Fallsington  Meeting-house 
on  Second-flay  of  this  week.  A  large  company,  in- 
cluding many  ministers  and  elders  from  most  of  the 
Quarterly  Meetings,  gathered  on  this  occasion, 
giving  evidence  of  the  affection  and  regard  felt 
for  the  deceased.  The  vocal  expressions  both  in 
prayer  and  testimony  seemed  well  suited  to  the 

circumstances  and  the  occasion. 

— ■  

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
occurs  on  Fifth-day  of  next  week,  the  12th  inst.,  at 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  the  hour  for  the  meeting  being 
ten  o'clock. 

Mid-week  meetings  for  worship  (except  Monthly 
Meetings),  at  Lansdowne,  will  be  held  at  7.45  p.  m., 
on  the  Fourth-day  of  the  week,  commencing  Sixth 
Month  18th,  and  continuing  until  Ninth  Month 
10th,  inclusive.  No  change  is  made  in  the  day  and 
hour  for  holding  our  Monthly  Meeting. 

John  D.  Carter, 
Clerk. 

Westtown  Notes. 

Fifth  Month  31st  was  the  time  set  for  Privi- 
lege Day;  the  previous  evening  was  wet,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  anxious  faces — but  Seventh-day 
morning  came  bright  and  clear,  an  ideal  day  for 
such  an  event.  A  two-horse  wagon  with  eight  canoes 
— food  for  dinner  and  supper — and  a  smaller  wagon 
with  fewer  canoes,  etc.,  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  moving  caravan  to  the  boys'  chosen  site, 
near  "Deborah's  Rocks,"  on  the  Brandywine.  The 
trolleys  were  used  by  many  of  the  party,  and  a  most 
enjoyable  day  was  spent  . 

It  was  girls'  day  at  the  School,  and  from  eight- 
thirty  a.  m.  when  the  fifteen  or  more  runners,  after 
the  established  custom,  rushed  to  places  on  the  farm 
for  picnic  sites  for  their  respective  groups,  until 
eight  p.  m.  when  they  went  to  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  there  was  joyous  pleasure  for  everybody; 
ball  and  other  games  on  the  boys'  grounds  were  in- 
cluded in  the  day's  program;  picnic  supper  was 
served  for  the  girls  in  "Maple  Grove." 

Thomas  K.  Brown  returned  Sixth-day  night 
from  a  trip  to  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  the  interests  of 
the  School;  he  stopped,  among  other  places,  at 
Barnesvillc,  Ohio,  Richmond  and  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  another  "Class" 
improvement  at  the  School ;  the  class  of  189S  is  about 
to  erect  an  appropriate  entrance  to  the  south  woods 
walk,  where  it  meets  the  station  road  at  the  old 
dairy  house;  it  will  be  in  miniature  much  like  the 
east  lane  entrance. 

On  First-day  evening,  Alfred  Lowry,  Jr.,  spoke 
to  the  boys  regarding  duty  and  the  choice  of  a  life 
vocation. 

J.  Harvey  Borton,  in  his  address  to  the  girls  the 
same  evening,  pictured  women's  position  in  the 
Orient  as  compared  to  our  own  country,  and  ap- 
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pealed  with  much  force  to  our  girls  to  make  use  of 
their  opportunity  for  doing  good  work,  and  to 
uphold  high  ideals  in  spiritual  and  moral  life  so 
highly  prized  in  Christian  womanhood. 

Among  visitors  at  meeting  on  First-day  morning 
were  John  C.  Maule  and  Watson  W.  Dewees,  both 
of  whom  were  exercised  in  the  ministry. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  is  stated  that  during  the 
period  beginning  Seventh  Month  1, 1912,  and  ending 
with  Fifth  Month  1,  1913,  the  grand  total  value  of 
American  exports  was  $2,107,873,911,  as  compared 
with  $1,890,708,608  during  the  corresponding  ten 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1912.  On  all  exports  this 
represented  an  increase  of  $217,165,302,  or  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars'  increase  in  ten  months. 
American  exports  have  thus  far  this  year  exceeded 
the  grand  total  of  any  entire  previous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Chicago  says:  "In  an 
exhaustive  special  article  on  typhoid  fever  in  fifty 
of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  the  Journal 
of  the  Anlerican  Medical  Association  finds  that  the 
situation  is  improving  so  rapidly  under  modern 
sanitary  conditions  and  improvement  of  water 
supply  that  the  'rapidity  with  which  the  change  is 
taking  place  is  surprising  to  even  the  best  informed 
of  us.'  Especial  mention  is  made  of  the  situation 
in  Philadelphia.  There  the  death  rate  in  1911  per 
100,000  population  was  14.1,  while  in  1912  it  had 
decreased  to  12.5.  This  is  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  striking  effects  of  pure  water  supply.  The 
article  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  within  a  few 
years  Philadelphia  has  installed  sand  filters  for  its 
water  and  says:  'The  low  typhoid  rates  in  1911  and 
1912  as  compared  with  preceding  years  must  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  the  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  water-borne  typhoid.  In  nearly  every  city  in 
which  the  drinking  water  has  been  good  throughout 
the  period  covered  by  these  figures,  the  typhoid 
has  been  steadily  declining.'" 

It  was  stated  from  Washington  on  the  30th  ult. 
that  eight  nations  had  responded  favorably  to  the 
peace  plan  which  had  been  submitted  to  them. 
The  nations  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  ac- 
cepted are:  Italy,  Great  Britain,  France,  Brazil, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Peru  and  Russia.  Secretary 
Bryan  said  that  no  nation  to  whom  his  peace  plan 
was  submitted  had  replied  adversely,  although  some 
had  asked  more  time.  To  each  of  the  Governments 
expressing  a  willingness  to  enter  into  the  peace 
agreement  a  tentative  statement  has  been  submitted 
embodying  details  suggested  by  the  President.  He 
also  said  that  within  the  last  two  months  three 
arbitration  treaties  have  been  renewed  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  The  treaties  renewed  are  with  France, 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  President  Wilson  has  announc- 
ed his  willingness  to  renew  similar  conventions  with 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Portu- 
gal. 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "Defective  roadway  and 
defective  equipment  caused  71.6  per  cent,  of  the 
derailments  of  steam  railway  trains  during  the 
quarter  ended  Twelfth  Month  31,  1912,  according 
to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  train 
accidents  during  the  quarter,  250  persons  were 
killed  and  4334  injured.  These  figures  show  an 
increase  of  135  killed,  and  3107  injured  over  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1911.  The  financial 
damages  aggregated  $3,408,953." 

It  is  stated  that  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
during  the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
Fourth  Month  30,  1913,  exceeded  by  $500,000  a 
day  those  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


The  total  exports  of  the  first  ten  months  were  $1,- 
253,000,000.  These  include  manufactures  finished 
and  unfinished  and  foodstuffs. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  mentions  that  the 
seventeenth  amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
has  been  proclaimed  by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan, 
who  gave  notice  that  hereafter  United  States  Sen- 
ators shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

A  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
trolley  accidents  has  been  reported,  as  a  result  of 
the  accident  prevention  crusade  instituted  by  the 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

A  despatch  from  Chico,  Cal.,  says:  "Orchards  and 
alfalfa  fields  of  this  district  are  suffering  serious 
damage  from  an  invasion  of  grasshoppers.  Many 
prune  and  other  fruit  trees  have  been  stripped  clean 
of  all  foliage.  In  the  southern  end  of  Butte  County 
great  swarms  are  reported  to  be  forming.  Heavy 
damage  was  done  in  this  section  by  grasshoppers 
eight  and  sixteen  years  ago." 

On  the  29th  ult.  Senator  Tillman,  who  proposes 
to  abolish  smoking  in  executive  sessions  of  the 
Senate  to  protect  his  own  health,  sent  a  letter  to 
each  member  of  the  Cabinet  asking  them  to  pro- 
hibit smoking  in  their  respective  departments  to 
protect  women  employees.  Accompanying  the 
letters  were  copies  of  a  letter  of  protest  the  Senator 
had  received  from  a  woman  Government  employe. 

A  despatch  from  Colorado  Springs  of  the  30th  ult. 
says:  "Countless  millions  of  tiny  insects,  with  green 
bodies,  brown  tails,  etched  with  brown  and  white 
and  slate  colored  antennae,  settled  on  this  city  during 
the  night.  The  name  of  the  insects  is  not  known 
and  no  one  knows  whence  they  came.  Storekeepers 
and  residents  are  busy  sweeping  them  from  their 
places  and  sidewalks." 

A  despatch  from  New  York  of  the  1st  inst.  says: 
"The  new  excess  baggage  rule  went  into  effect 
lately  and  the  result  was  that  trunks  and  other 
baggage  measuring  more  than  45  inches  in  length 
had  an  excess  charge  to  pay.  Trunks  and  other 
containers,  more  than  72  inches  in  length,  will  here- 
after be  rejected  by  the  railroads,  and  they  can  only 
be  handled  by  the  express  companies  or  freight 
agents  at  the  usual  charges." 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  great  wire- 
less station  at  Arlington,  Va.,  is  the  sending  of  time 
signals  to  ships  at  sea.  Every  day,  exactly  at  noon, 
a  signal  is  sent  over  the  ocean,  to  be  picked  up  by 
any  ship  that  has  a  wireless  outfit.  Thus  navigators 
may  correct  their  chronometers  daily,  and  make  a 
more  exact  calculation  of  latitude  and  longitude. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  30th 
ult.  says:  "Andrew  Carnegie  arrived  in  London 
to-night.  He  stated  that  his  chief  mission  in 
Europe  was  to  present  an  address  from  more  than 
40  peace  societies  in  America  to  the  Kaiser,  whom 
Carnegie  thinks  is  the  one  personality  in  Europe 
to  abolish  war." 

It  was  stated  from  Rome  on  the  30th  that  Pro 
fessors  Scala  and  Alessandrini,  of  the  Institute  of 
Hygiene  here,  have  discovered  that  pellagra,  the 
skin  disease  which  has  increased  in  Italy  until  there 
are  about  50,000  cases  annually,  is  caused  by  the 
water  drunk  in  the  afflicted  districts,  which  contains 
flint-stones  in  collodial  solution.  The  cure  for  the 
disease  is  to  avoid  the  infected  water  or  clear  it 
of  the  infection.  The  latter  is  easily  done  by  put- 
ting into  it  a  quantity  of  carbonated  chalk.  The 
authorities  are  about  to  proceed  with  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  waters  of  the  infected  districts. 
The  discovery  is  believed  to  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  United  States. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  of  the  28th  says:  "Success- 
ful wireless  telephonic  communication  has  just  been 


effected  between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  a  distance  of 
about  375  miles.  The  trials  have  been  so  promising 
that  a  foreign  station  750  miles  distant  from  Berlin 
is  now  being  sought.  High  frequency  apparatus 
was  employed  in  conjunction  with  microphones. 
The  waves  were  caught  up  in  Vienna,  and  the  mes- 
sages they  bore  were  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  means 
of  a  regular  telephone  receiving  apparatus." 

The  Servian  Government  on  the  29th  ult.  author- 
ized its  principal  delegate  in  London  to  sign  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey.  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  had  already  both  definitely  decided 
to  sign  the  document.  On  the  30th  it  was  stated 
that  the  Peace  of  London — the  preliminary  treaty 
between  the  Balkan  allies  and  the  vanquished 
Ottoman  Empire — was  signed  at  12.40  p.  m.  to- 
day by  the  delegates  of  all  the  belligerents,  thanks 
to  the  firm  action  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary  and  spokesman  of  the  European 
concert. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  the  arbitration 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
has  been  renewed  by  Ambassador  Spring-Rice  and 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan. 

It  has  recently  been  published  that  for  many 
centuries  it  has  been  known  that  the  waters  of 
Bath,  England,  had  peculiar  healing  properties  for 
certain  complaints.  Even  the  Romans,  when  they 
occupied  Britain,  knew  the  virtues  of  the  Bath 
waters  and  went  there  to  take  the  cure.  Now  Sir 
William  Ramsay  has  found  that  the  potency  of  the 
Bath  treatment  is  due  to  the  presence  of  radium  in 
the  water. 


NOTICES. 

The  article  entitled  "The  Best  Trait,"  which 
appeared  not  long  ago  in  The  Friend,  has  been 
printed  in  leaflet  form.  Copies  can  be  had  from  the 
writer, 

L.  C.  Wood, 
Seventh  and  Erie  Streets,  Camden,  N.  J. 

By  direction  of  a  Committee  of  Abington  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  Friends  (held  at  Germantown)  a 
Public  Meeting  for  Divine  Worship  is  appointed 
to  be  held  in  Wilgus  Hall,  Moreland  Avenue,  Hat- 
boro,  Pa.,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  First-day, 
Sixth  Month  8th,  1913.  The  public  generally  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Library: 

Allen — Modern  Philanthropy. 

Gibbs — Balkan  War. 

Irving — Stories  of  the  Hudson. 

Roberts — Feet  of  the  Furtive. 

Singleton — Wonders  of  the  World  as  Seen  and 
Described  by  Great  Writers. 

Wallington — Historic  Churches  of  America. 

Wiggin — Timothy's  Quest. 

Wilson — New  Freedom. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Died. — At  her  home  in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  Fifth 
Month  14,  1913,  Elizabeth  J.  Hobson,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years  three  months  and  twenty-five  days;  a 
life-long  and  consistent  member  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends.  Paul's  words  seem  to  sum  up 
her  life:  "I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Editorial  of  John  H.  Dillingham  and  article  in 
The  Presbyterian,  to  which  it  refers,  reprinted  by 
request  from  No.  46,  Vol.  76. 

Distinctiveness. 

"  We  would  that  all  people  knew  our  inside 
as  they  know  our  outside,"  said  George  Fox. 
But  it  is  for  lack  of  knowing  our  inside, — our 
spiritual  principles, — that  people  think  that 
Quakerism  consists  in  our  outside.  Failing 
to  observe  now-a-days  the  distinctive  ex- 
ternals by  which  Friends  were  formerly 
recognized,  they  think  Quakerism  itself  is 
well-nigh  gone.  Much  superficial  talk  of 
that  sort  has  appeared  in  the  papers  of  late. 
The  most  internal  system  of  faith  and  doc- 
trine in  the  Christian  church  is  thought  by 
writers  otherwise  intelligent,  to  be  external, 
or  nothing.  A  distinctive  way  of  thinking 
tends  to  make  a  distinctive  way  of  appear- 
ing, but  the  outward  letter  is  by  no  means  all 
there  is  of  the  inward  spirit. 

It  is  a  law  of  life  that  a  distinctive  princi- 
ple will  form  about  itself  a  distinctive  ex- 
pression. Throughout  creation  this  is  done, 
else  all  classification  and  every  natural 
science  would  be  impossible.  Distinguish- 
ableness  is  a  kindness  to  fellow-mortals 
everywhere.  If  we  say  the  Scriptures  do 
not  prescribe  it,  what  does  the  Scriptures' 
God  do?  He  gives  every  man's  face  his 
distinctive  outward  appearance.  He  wisely 
distinguishes  Haggai  from  Isaiah  ,and  Mat- 
thew's style  from  Paul's.  He  causes  that 
the  inner  germ  of  one  apple-seed  shall  uni- 
formly produce  a  Baldwin,  and  that  of  an- 
other always  a  Pippin.  As  is  the  interior 
principle,  so  throughout  his  works  is  the 
exterior  form.  And  we  are  told  this  is  not 
Christianity.  It  is,  if  it  was  through  Christ 
"that  all  things  were  made,  and  without 
Him  not  one  thing  made  that  was  made." 
It  is  Christianity  in  natural  law,  if  it  be  Christ, 
as  is  declared,  "who  upholdeth  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power."  It  is  by  Chris- 
tian law,  and  by  brotherly  kindness,  that 
such  on  earth  as  stand  distinguished  from 
other  professions  in  their  conception  of  a 
ministry  by  the  Spirit,  and  free  from  hire, 


of  worship  by  immediate  and  silent  Divine 
intercourse,  of  the  immediateness  of  Christ's 
dealing  with  us  as  our  sufficient  Mediator 
and  priest,  of  abstinence  from  oaths  and 
wars,  of  renouncing  all  display  or  appearance 
that  caters  to  vanity  or  pride,  of  the  con- 
formity of  daily  conduct  and  religious  work 
to  the  perceptible  witness  of  Christ's  Spirit, 
of  baptism  and  communion  as  by  the  Spirit 
only, — that  such  disciples,  so  differentiated 
from  other  professions  inwardly,  should  let 
their  true  inwardness  have  the  advantage 
of  generally  understood  signs, — signs  prac- 
tically of  those  principles'  own  producing. 
The  studied  absence  of  such  outward  indexes 
comes  pretty  close  to  a  confession  that  there 
is  nothing  distinctive  at  heart  to  stand  for. 
Accordingly  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  public  think  Quakerism  is  gone,  where 
it  is  not  earnest  enough  at  heart  to  confess 
itself.  The  public's  error,  and  sometimes 
an  unspiritual  member's  error,  is  in  resting 
Quakerism  on  its  outward  badges  rather 
than  its  inward  life; — which  life  is,  indeed, 
possible  without  this  or  that  form  of  testi- 
mony, but  yet  in  human  weakness  less  likely 
to  be  kept  steadfast. 

We  would  not  reflect  on  some  who  truly 
have  the  root  of  the  matter  in  themselves, 
but  have  not  seen  the  call  to  testify  of  it  in 
the  usual  way.  There  are,  indeed,  such 
precious  spirits.  Sometimes  their  way  for 
the  testimony  has  been  closed  up  by  in- 
judicious or  harmful  presentations  of  the 
subject;  or  by  the  outward  testimony  of 
some  being  found  to  cover  a  vacuum,  as  re- 
gards life  in  the  principles.  The  Searcher 
of  hearts  knows  each  one's  peculiar  impedi- 
ments, and  we  would  judge  no  one.  Never- 
theless the  principle  stands  throughout  this 
universe,  that  inward  and  outward  distinct- 
iveness as  a  rule  mutually  correspond.  Even 
vanity  will  have  its  distinctive  tokens  of 
dress  and  address,  and  why  not  sanity?  All 
words  are  made  language  by  distinctiveness, 
all  atoms  and  molecules  make  science  pos- 
sible thereby.  It  is  a  kindness  in  nature, 
it  is  also  a  duty  in  doctrines.  Our  protest 
against  forms  is  not  as  testimonies  of  truth, 
but  only  as  rituals  assumed  to  have  a  sacer- 
dotal value. 

The  Presbyterian  sustains  Friends  in  their 
view  of  the  relation  between  testimonial 
dress  and  conformity  with  the  world.  The 
omitted  sentence,  in  our  copy  following,  is 
this:  "The  change  of  dress  doubtless  af- 
fected but  little,  if  any,  their  spiritual  life, 
save  as  they  made  it  a  part  of  their  religion." 
The  effect  on  spiritual  life  in  each  case  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  that 
is  involved.  The  changes— the  giving  up 
of  the  outward  testimonies, — must  naturally 
affect  one's  care  to  discriminate  so  sharply 
as  he  did  before,  the  grounds  whereon  he  is 


concerned  to  be  a  Quaker.  One  generation 
of  general  non-distinctiveness  already  shows 
multitudes  under  our  name  ceasing  to  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left,  as  regards 
the  standard  and  doctrines  given  us  to  dis- 
play because  of  the  Truth.  Even  simplicity 
itself  assumed  as  an  escape  from  "plain- 
ness," has  been  wofully  sacrificed,  and  loud 
gaiety  largely  evolved,  by  throwing  over- 
board the  special  plainness  that  stood  as  our 
testimony  for  simplicity.  By  many  essay- 
ing to  adopt  a  simplicity  cut  loose  from 
testimonial  form,  simplicity  is  vanishing 
among  the  things  that  were,  and  doctrinal 
latitude  and  indifference  setting  in. 

But  let  our  great  peculiarity  be  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  which  all  other  peculiarities 
are  empty. 

The  Presbyterian  on  Worldly  Conformity  and 
Significant  Plainness. 

At  the  recent  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Friends  held  in  this  city,  it  was  distinctly 
noticeable  that  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  the  sect,  the  former  sombre  garb  and 
characteristic  headgear  was  discarded  and 
in  their  stead  a  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
styles  and  fashions  of  the  world  adopted. 
The  change  of  dress  ...  is  suggestive 
of  the  tendency  in  the  lives  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  leads  to  serious  and 
dangerous  ends. 

Conformity  in  the  manner  of  dress,  the 
style  of  living,  the  character  of  amusements, 
the  choice  of  vacation  places,  and  in  many 
of  the  lesser  incidents  of  life  has  become  a 
part  of  existence.  The  same  spirit  is  enter- 
ing into  a  religious  life  and  is  much  to  be 
deprecated.  The  yielding  in  what  have 
been  termed  the  non-essentials,  has  made 
easier  the  yielding  in  the  matter  of  truth 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  The  conform- 
ity to  men's  dictates  and  customs  becomes 
a  habit  of  life  and  its  influence  on  the  spirit- 
ual nature  is  evidencing  itself  in  a  conformity 
to  the  world  that  clearly  ought  to  be  guarded 
against. 

Convictions  that  form  the  bulwark  of  be- 
lief and  the  ground  of  faith  are  esteemed 
more  or  less  lightly.  The  world  scoffs  or 
jeers,  or  mocks,  and  in  that  the  ardent  dis- 
ciple discovers  himself  to  be  a  peculiar 
person  is  found  the  basis  of  his  discomfiture. 
The  truth  that  seemed  so  necessary  yester- 
day is  regarded  more  or  less  indifferently 
to-day.  The  act  that  was  the  result  of  an 
ingrained  belief  seems  out  of  keeping  with 
its  surroundings.  The  life  that  is  fashioned 
along  the  lines  of  its  suggestion  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  lives  of  men,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  yielding,  at  first  only  like  the 
change  of  an  outer  garment,  but  because  of 
its  relations  to  the  spirit  that  dwelt  beneath, 
it  has  marked  the  beginning  of  the  giving  up  of 
a  vital  faith.    If  one  be  able  to  give  a  reason 
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for  the  faith  that  is  within  him  he  has  a 
sure  foundation  on  which  to  build,  but  if  the 
foundation  itself  is  removed,  then  there  re- 
mains only  a  structure  built  upon  the  sand 
which  cannot  withstand  the  shocks  and  as- 
saults of  the  storm.  It  is  the  conviction 
maintained,  and  defended,  and  contended  for 
that  proves  a  means  to  the  development  of 
character  and  the  upbuilding  of  the  real  life. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  purposes  that 
dominate  the  career.  It  is  the  purpose 
carried  out  in  act  which  proves  of  value. 
The  good  intention  that  ends  with  intention 
is  only  disastrous.  In  the  tendency  to  con- 
formity to  the  world  the  purpose  has  been 
forgotten.  The  weakening  of  it  has  wrought 
a  change  in  Christian  character.  The 
enthusiasm  of  service  loses  some  of  its  fervor 
when  it  is  discovered  that  it  stands  well  nigh 
alone.  The  careless,  indifferent,  lukewarm 
endeavor  casts  a  chill  over  the  life.  The 
natural  sequence  is  a  pulseless  Christianity 
that  has  the  semblance  of  the  real,  but  it  has 
been  so  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  man  that 
it  has  been  robbed  of  its  vigor.  It  is  not  good 
form  to  be  too  enthusiastic,  or  zealous,  or 
earnest,  at  least  in  Christian  service,  and 
the  consecrated  purpose  is  overwhelmed. 

Such  a  condition  is  not  the  result  of  a 
moment  but  is  the  product  of  a  gradual 
change  of  sentiment.  It  began  with  the 
partial  yielding  and  it  has  culminated  in  a 
lost  stability  of  life.  Whether  it  has  been 
due  to  the  world's  influence  upon  the  Church, 
or  to  the  Church's  attempt  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  world  matters  little,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  disciple  are  hard  to  dis- 
cover. The  old  Jewish  people  hid  their 
religion  under  tradition  until  tradition  itself 
became  their  supreme  revelation,  and  may- 
hap the  Christian  world  to-day  has  yielded 
so  much  to  the  world  of  sin  that  its  real 
truths  if  not  forgotten,  have,  at  least,  been 
too  much  concealed. 

It  was  Pilate's  error  when  "willing  to  con- 
tent the  people"  he  submitted  Jesus  to  the 
scourging,  and  then  delivered  Him  to  be 
crucified.  It  was  the  spirit  of  conformity 
to  what  seemed^  to  be  demanded  that  led 
to  the  crucifixion  of  the  Divine  Son.  In  the 
life  of  the  professed  follower  the  Master  is 
again  on  trial.  The  verdict  is  being  given 
in  the  devotion  or  non-devotion,  the  full- 
fledged  allegiance  or  half-hearted  indifference 
that  is  manifested.  The  world's  non-con- 
formist is  the  need  of  the  hour.  The  man 
who  has  convictions  and  stands  for  them, 
who  has  purposes  and  will  carry  them  to 
execution,  who  lives  not  in  the  fear  of  man 
but  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  struggles  not  to 
suppress  the  better  instincts  of  his  nature 
to  conform  them  to  the  world's  mold,  but 
who  gives  them  free  scope  for  their  develop- 
ment— will  attain  to  the  more  abundant 
life.  This  freedom  from  the  world's  re- 
straint will  lead  out  to  a  glorious  liberty,  a 
heritage  that  belongs  by  right  to  the  child  of 
God,  and  the  life  itself  will  reflect  in  clearer 
effulgence  the  Divine  glory. 

It  is  neither  shame  nor  pride  for  a  drown- 
ing man  to  swim  to  a  rock,  nor  for  a  ship- 
broken  soul  to  run  himself  ashore  upon 
Christ. — Rutherford. 


Selected  by  H.  P.  M. 

SO  SHALL  THE  PERIL  PASS 

While  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
On  the  far  twilight  hem 

Of  earth's  dark  region, 
Found  I  great  lands  and  fair, 
Found  I  much  people  there; 
But  dwelt  in  earth  and  air 

Whose  name  is  Legion. 

Under  each  spreading  tree 
Shrine  and  pagodas  see, 

Fair  hilltops  pointing. 
Demons  of  stone  or  clay; 
Tablets  to  mem'ries  gray; 
Priests,  gods,  by  every  way, 

Of  man's  anointing. 

Evil  as  good  did  reign; 
Love  was  an  empty  name; 

Deep  did  I  sorrow. 
Ruled  by  a  robber  band, 
Fear  brooded  o'er  the  land; 
Yet  saw  I,  far  and  grand, 

Shapes  of  to-morrow. 

For,  toiling  through  the  years, 
Patient  in  hopes  or  fears, 

A  little  leaven — 
Human  indeed  were  they; 
Love  used  the  faulty  clay; 
Strong  did  they  hew  the  way 

Toward  God  and  heaven. 

Oft  was  that  toiling  spurned; 
Backward  the  nation  turned, 

Back  to  their  sages. 
Plumb-line  knew  not  the  place; 
Gain  was  the  saving  grace; 
Weak  grows  a  mighty  race 

Buried  in  ages. 

Bound  by  an  evil  creed, 
By  ignorance  and  greed, 

This  was  their  token. 
Famine  walked  lean  and  bare; 
Floods  swept  the  harvests  fair; 
Plague  tainted  foul  the  air; 

Their  pride  was  broken. 

Then  rose  War's  horrid  head, 
Strewing  the  land  with  dead, 

Dumb  in  its  terror. 
But  from  the  evil  throng 
Of  weaklings  came  the  strong 
Young  men  to  battle  wrong. 

Truth  grappled  Error. 

Up  rose  the  people  then; 
Tore  they  the  robber  den 

Down  from  its  station. 
Here  where  the  dragon  flew, 
Flung  out  a  banner  new; 
Hope  in  its  rainbow  hue 

Hangs  o'er  a  nation! 

Dawn  comes  across  the  night: 
Saw  I  a  wondrous  sight 

In  a  strong  city — 
"God  save  our  President!" 
(God  grant  'twas  truly  meant!) 
Ne'er  be  that  fair  sign  rent; 

May  all  hearts  pity. 

For,  with  her  garments  torn, 
Faint,  weak,  and  newly  born, 

See  China  pleading. 
Turns  she  to  other  lands; 
Turns  she  with  helpless  hands, 
Where  truth  appealing  stands; 
"Wise  men  we're  needing." 

Come,  if  thy  Lord  be  All, 
Thou  and  thy  message  small, 

This  and  no  other. 
Preach  thou  One  God  to  them; 
Live  thou  the  Christ  for  them; 
Teach  thou  the  love  of  men; 

Love  thou  thy  brother. 
So  shall  Thy  Kingdom  come, 
So  shall  the  land  be  won, 

To  Christ  confessing. 
Yea,  Truth  shall  make  them  free; 
White,  white,  the  harvest  see; 
China  shall  never  be 
"Peril"— but  blessing! 

Alice  J.  Whittier. 

Shanghai,  China. 


Extracts  From  The  Journal  of  Samuel  Morris. 

(Continued  from  page  365.) 
IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Seventh  Month  i,  i8g^. — Still  stormy,  with 
a  wild  sea  that  thundered  on  the  ship's  side, 
or  burst  over  her  decks.    We,  wretchedly: 
sick,  kept  our  berths  with  what  little  food! 
we  could  on  our  stomachs. 

2nd. — First-day,  but  ditto,  ditto. 

3rd. — Sea  calming,  with  breaks  of  sun-| 
shine  through  the  flying  clouds.  Crept  out! 
to  breakfast  and  other  meals.  Did  some 
reading  and  writing,  but  good  for  very  little. 

4th. — By  daybreak  nearing  "the  Bluff." 
Here  is  a  small  port  town  within  a  narrow 
harbor,  which  we  had  reached  through  a 
dangerous  strait. 

5th. — After  a  quiet  night  and  fair  sleep, 
we  awoke  in  entrance  to  Dunedin.  This 
was  narrow  and  winding,  with  the  only  safe 
road  for  ships  marked  by  iron  posts,  set  at 
short  intervals,  while  manifest  shoals  and 
half  sunken  rocks  bid  the  mariner  beware. 
Established  ourselves  at  the  "  Coffee  Palace," 
which  was  well-nigh  filled  with  guests, 
but  where  we  are  made  content  with  a  good- 
sized  double  bed-room,  and  the  use  of  a 
snug  parlor,  almost  adjoining,  including  a 
coal  fire;  the  latter  quite  a  luxury.  Thei 
air,  however,  is  so  raw,  and  the  weather 
rainy,  that  we  felt  justified  in  the  additional 
outlay.  We  were  dining,  when  S.  S.  Har- 
lock,  a  son  of  William  Harlock,  who  lives 
in  the  outskirts,  called,  saying  he  had  seen 
our  names  on  the  list  of  passengers  by  the! 
Manapouri  and  then  traced  us  to  our 
quarters.  Our  visitor  was  an  intelligent, 
genial  young  man,  and  proposing  he  should 
introduce  us  to  two  of  their  members  en- 
gaged in  business  near  by,  we  went  with  him 
to  the  office  of  Charles  White,  from  Glasgow, 
and  the  Wardell  Bros.,  who  had  come  from 
Belfast.  All  seemed  to  have  been  looking 
for  our  arrival,  and  received  us  very  kindly, 
Charles  White  inviting  us  to  spend  Seventh- 
day  evening  next  with  him,  where  their 
members  generally  would  be  glad  to  meet 
us,  and  William  Wardell  saying  they  should 
have  wished  to  have  us  for  their  guests,  but 
for  his  wife's  sickness.  A  stroll  through 
some  of  the  streets  soon  satisfied  us  that 
Dunedin  is  a  place  of  thrift,  with  many  signs 
of  business  activity  in  the  size,  style  and 
contents  of  the  stores,  as  well  as  the  brisk, 
wide-awake  air  of  its  people.  The  estab- 
lishment of  A.  and  P.  Inglis,  by  its  extent, 
the  multiplicity  of  its  goods  and  wares  and 
busy  life  within  suggested  thoughts  of  our 
enterprising  fellow  townsman,  John  Wana- 
maker,  while  the  plates  of  glass,  in  many  of 
the  retail  shop  windows,  by  their  dimensions 
and  purity,  as  well  as  the  richness  of  the 
display  behind  them,  would  pass  well  in  our 
Chestnut  Street. 

6th. — Taking  a  cab,  we  drove  to  Wm. 
Harlock's  house,  a  neat,  home-like  cottage 
among  the  hills  that  encircle  the  town,  look- 
ing on  one  side  toward  the  bay,  while  on 
the  other  rises  a  higher  range  of  hills,  whose 
tops  were  well  covered  with  the  recent  snow, 
which  we  were  told  had  fallen  a  few  days 
ago,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  on  the  low- 
lands. 

jib. — With  Hannah  Harlock  we  went,  by 
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"Bus'  and  on  foot,  to  call  on  Thomas  and 
Emma  Milnes.  We  returned  by  the  miry  road 
into  the  city,  our  fair  guide  bravely  holding 
out  to  the  end.  Her  stability  of  character, 
good  sense  and  tact,  showed  themselves  in 
various  ways  throughout  the  day,  winning 
my  admiration  and  regard.  We  parted 
reluctantly  on  our  arrival  in  the  city,  for  she 
must  still  go  some  distance  in  the  dusk  and 
up  "  Maori  Hill"  to  reach  her  own  door. 

12th. — Wm.  Harlock  proposed  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  Pastor  Scorgie  of  the  Pres- 
byterian congregation  here,  who  it  seemed 
had  invited  us  to  take  tea  with  him.  To 
this  we  agreed,  and  walked  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  hamlet  to  his  residence.  We  found 
him  a  thorough  Scotchman,  full  of  native 
energy,  and  with  a  widely  extended  charge 
involving,  as  a  rule,  his  officiating  at  three 
meeting  places  every  First-day.  He  and 
the  wife,  as  Scotch  as  he,  received  us  cordial- 
ly, and  we  had  much  interesting  conversa- 
tion upon  various  subjects.  We  were  glad 
to  find  he  had  a  just  appreciation  of  some 
of  the  principles  of  Friends,  saying  he  had 
been  especially  impressed  with  their  views 
regarding  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  these  seemed  to  him 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Church.  Our  host  having  an 
engagement  with  some  of  his^  parishioners 
this  evening,  excused  himself,  and  left  us  in 
his  study  beside  a  comfortable  fire,  with  just 
the  opportunity  we  wished  for  a  quiet  talk 
with  Wm.  Harlock,  Jr. 

13th. — Wm.  Harlock  introduced  us  this 
morning  to  a  worthy  Weslyan  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  keeps  a  grocery  not  far 
from  his  own  shop  whose  name  is  Burrell. 
With  him  we  had  some  profitable  discourse, 
and  he  went  with  us  to  his  home  near  by, 
to  introduce  us  to  and  leave  us  with  his  wife. 
She  was  evidently  busied  about  her  affairs 
indoors,  and  as  we  afterwards  found,  had 
two  children  sick  in  bed,  yet  I  could  but 
admire  the  quickness  with  which  she  rallied 
herself,  kindled  a  good  fire  in  the  parlor, 
and  taking  a  seat  beside  us,  we  were  forth- 
with chatting  at  our  ease,  as  though  we  were 
all  old  friends.  Her  husband  had  been  at 
the  point  of  death,  not  very  long  since,  two 
of  the  children  had  been  exceedingly  ill, 
and  she  herself  had  a  serious  attack  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  following  the  long  nursing. 
But  their  Heavenly  Father  had  been  near 
them  through  all  their  trials,  and  she  now 
looks  back  to  the  dispensation  as  a  special 
blessing  to  her  own  soul.  She  could  say 
"it  was  good  for  her  that  she  had  been 
afflicted."  Still  young  in  years,  and  pos- 
sessing a  cheerful  but  pensive  face,  we  left 
our  friend,  feeling  that  a  future  of  good 
service  for  our  common  Master  will  yet  open 
before  her,  and  that  for  this  she  is  now  under 
his  training  hand. 

Bidding  farewell  to  our  hopeful  young 
friend,  Wm.  Harlock,  we  took  the  train  for 
Edendaleand  at  Parkeran  Station,  Margaret 
Quertier  joined  us,  as  we  had  anticipated 
from  her  husband's  letter. 

ijib. — At  Edendale  the  latter  met  us  with 
his  "  trap,"  and  we  had  a  long,  chilly  ride 
over  the  broad  valley  that  lay  between  us 
and  their  home,  which  he  pointed  out  near 
the  top  of  a  mountain.    But  desiring  to 


utilize  our  visit  for  the  benefit  of  his  neigh- 
bors, Alfred  Quertier  had  arranged  a  meeting 
for  us  at  a  school-house  on  the  way,  and 
toward  dusk  we  halted  at  a  neat  cottage,  the 
home  of  the  teacher,  who  had  requested  we 
should  sup  with  her  before  the  meeting. 
Her  parents  live  at  Invercargill,  and  she  has 
for  several  years  been  in  charge  of  the  school. 
The  pupils  number  forty,  and  she  has  for 
helper  and  companion  a  young  friend  with 
whom  she  has  grown  up  as  a  sister.  A  plain 
but  excellent  meal  was  soon  ready  for  us, 
while  everything  about  the  room  bespoke 
neatness  and  a  degree  of  refinement  that 
was  quite  in  keeping  with  herself  With  the 
table  cleared,  the  cottage  was  left  to  itself, 
and  our  hostesses  went  with  us  to  the  school- 
house,  a  stone's  throw  off.  Here  the  seats 
were  already  nearly  filled,  while  soon  after 
the  hour  but  few  were  vacant.  Jonathan 
made  a  few  explanatory  remarks  regarding 
Friends'  views  of  Divine  Worship,  and  our 
usual  practice  in  harmony  therewith,  but 
on  this  occasion  we  thought  it  good  to  open 
the  meeting  by  reading  a  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  he  then  did.  After  a  brief 
silence,  I  spoke  of  the  much  we  had  received 
in  common  from  the  same  Heavenly  Father, 
and  how  precious  all  our  souls  are  in  his 
sight,  the  kind  of  service  He  has  a  right 
to  look  for  at  our  hands;  the  nature  of  the 
religion  which  the  Son  of  God  had  brought 
into  the  world,  and  the  life  which  his  disciples 
are  to  lead;  the  blessings  which  are  promised 
to  a  God-fearing  nation;  the  true  strength 
and  happiness  which  will  be  theirs;  and  our 
desires  that  the  people  of  these  distant  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain  might  realize  the  re- 
sponsibilities resting  upon  them  because  of 
the  many  favors  that  are  their  portion. 
Jonathan  had  a  shorter  testimony  addressed 
more  to  the  young  people  present,  and  then 
offered  prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  the  meet- 
ing. The  people  were  very  solid  and  at- 
tentive throughout,  and  we  felt  satisfied 
with  having  thus  unexpectedly  met  them. 
The  night  proved  dark,  some  rain  was  falling, 
and  we  had  an  uncomfortable  ride  to  the 
"Oaklands,"  still  three  miles  beyond. 

14th. — The  morning  brought  a  fair  sky 
and  balmy  air,  so  that  our  surroundings 
wore  a  more  cheerful  aspect.  The  dwelling 
had  been  the  home  of  a  wealthy  "squatter," 
from  whom  Alfred  Quertier  had  leased  the 
property,  containing  some  500  acres,  for  a 
term  of  eight  years,  at  a  rental  of  £140  per 
annum.  On  this  he  feeds  1000  sheep,  forty 
cattle,  and  thirteen  cows  for  milking,  the 
product  of  the  latter  being  sent  to  a  "cream- 
ery." Seven  horses  do  the  work  of  the 
place  Alfred  Quertier  and  his  wife  are  both 
natives  of  Guernsey,  and  though  acquainted 
from  early  childhood  did  not  marry  till  they 
again  met  in  New  Zealand  about  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  His  family  have  long  been 
Friends,  and  he  one  of  nineteen  children, 
both  parents  living  till  a  few  years  ago,  and 
their  deaths  occurring  the  same  year.  Thir- 
teen brothers  and  sisters  are  still  living, 
several  in  America.  One  of  the  sisters, 
Priscilla,  who  died  in  1870  in  her  fourteenth 
year,  seems  to  have  been  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  early  piety.  A  very  interesting 
memoir  prepared  largely  from  her  diary  and 
letters,  has  been  translated  from  the  French 


by  a  Friend  in  England,  and  an  obituary  of 
her  is  contained  in  the  Annual  Monitor  for 
1872. 

16th. — We  took  the  train  for  Charles 
White's,  where  also  we  had  a  comfortable 
sitting  with  the  parents  and  their  John  and 
Anna,  both  hopeful  children  of  perhaps 
twelve  and  fourteen.  These  Friends  are 
Scotch  by  birth,  and  members  of  the  Month- 
ly Meeting  at  Glasgow,  so  that  with  their 
knowledge  of  church  affairs  and  their  strong 
good  sense  they  are  likely  to  be  especially 
useful  in  the  meetings  hereaway.  After  tea 
ten  of  the  little  company  we  had  met  in  the 
morning  again  came  together,  and  I  spoke 
on  the  loving  relationship  which  is  to  subsist 
among  the  members  of  Christ's  church. 
The  tender  sympathy  that  will  grow  up 
under  healthful  conditions,  leading  us  to  aid 
one  another  in  bearing  the  burdens  which 
fall  to  our  lot  individually,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  be  willing  and  glad  to  carry 
the  portion  of  service  or  suffering  that  be- 
longs to  us,  apart  from  our  fellows.  Jona- 
than also  had  some  lively  exhortation  to 
leave  with  our  Friends,  and  we  again  parted 
in  love  and  Christian  fellowship. 

ijth. — By  appointment  called 

on  us.  He  has  recently  come  to  Dunedin, 
and  is  a  member  of  a  meeting  in  England. 
He  is  an  intelligent  young  man,  but  his 
business  associations  tend  to  draw  him 
away  from  Friends,  and  we  could  but  fear 
he  has  imbibed  some  doctrinal  errors  which 
we  endeavored  to  guard  him  against.  He 
seems  open  and  glad  of  the  opportunity,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  which  was  uppermost 
with  him,  to  know  the  whole  of  Christian 
truth,  and  to  live  conformably  to  it. 

p.  m. — Took  the  bus  for  Anderson's  Bay, 

in  order  to  call  again  on  and  . 

Both  seem  to  have  imbibed  skeptical 
views,  and  although  showing  much  freedom 
and  kindliness,  no  way  seemed  to  open  for 
a  religious  opportunity,  as  we  had  hoped. 
As  we  passed  a  neighboring  cottage  embower- 
ed with  trees  and  shrubbery,  a  post  not 
far  from  the  gateway  arrested  our  attention. 
Upon  it  were  two  painted  boards  like  a  mile 
post,  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  read  by 
those  passing  in  either  direction.  On  that 
next  us  was  the  passage  from  Job,  "Acquaint 
thyself  with  God  and  be  at  peace."  My 
companion  read  the  inscription  aloud,  and 
1  followed  up  promptly  the  line  of  thought 
to  which  it  led,  urging  that  the  peace  referred 
to  is  the  only  lasting  rest  for  the  soul  which 
is  to  be  known  in  this  life.  That  "  He  in 
whom, we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being" 
wants  us  to  know  Him  intimately  as  our 
unfailing  friend  and  helper,  and  thereby 
taste  for  ourselves  the  joys  of  his  salvation. 
Thus,  without  pressing  upon  my  companion 
more  than  he  could  receive,  1  trust  some 
lasting  impression  was  made,  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  good  man  who  set  up  the 
post  may  be  blessed,  not  only  in  this  but 
in  many  other  instances. 

1  Qtbn  Christ  Church. — The  morning  was 
fair,  and  we  chose  a  compartment  car,  which 
added  much  to  our  comfort  in  the  long 
journey.  The  route  lay  close  by  the  shore, 
and  mountain  ranges  with  often  bold  peaks 
were  almost  continuously  in  sight  to  our  left. 
Some  of  these  were  snow  clad  and  glistened 
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brightly  in  the  sunshine.  The  arable  land 
looked  fertile,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep, 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  with  teams  of 
three  or  four  breaking  up  the  soil,  gave 
evidence  of  thrift  and  industry.  Our  train 
was  an  express,  but  we  halted  at  several  large 
and  busy  towns,  passing  rapidly  through 
many  smaller  ones,  all  having  a  well-to-do 
and  thriving  air  about  them  that  was  quite 
pleasing. 

(To  be  continued.) 

We  then  as  workers  together  with  Him  beseech 
you  also,  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in 
vain.  For  He  saith,  I  have  heard  thee  in  a  time 
accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I  suc- 
cored thee;  behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time;  be- 
hold now  is  the  day  of  salvation. — (2  Cor.  vi:  12.) 

As  a  minister,  Paul  no  doubt  was  led  by 
his  Master  to  write  these  lines  to  the  Church 
at  Corinth,  exhorting  them,  yea,  reminding 
them,  that  in  that  day  wherein  this  language 
is  received  by  them,  they  may  not  allow 
it  to  pass;  reasoning  over  some  things  which 
may  appear  in  the  way  and  so  to  put  off 
their  concern  for  labor  to  another  season. 
He  tells  such,  that  the  day  in  which  this 
visitation  hascome  to  them  is  the  acceptable 
time  from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
should  bring  to  remembrance  help  granted 
in  times  past  as  an  encouragement  not  to  let 
slip  this  day  of  salvation,  from  some  hinder- 
ing cause,  known  perhaps  only  to  the  visited 
and  the  Visitor !  and  not  to  neglect  anything, 
that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed:  but  in  all 
things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers 
of  God,  in  much  patience,  in  affliction,  in 
necessities,  in  distresses.  The  succeeding 
language  of  the  Apostle  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eleventh  verse  of  the  same  chapter  shows 
what  he  and  others  have  passed  through,  as 
he  then  writes:  "O!  ye  Corinthians,  our 
mouth  is  open  unto  you,  our  heart  is  en- 
larged." And  not  less  so  is  it  in  this  our 
day,  as  many  of  us  have  in  a  smaller  measure 
been  exercised  in  laboring  together  for  the 
honor  of  Truth.  1  hope  and  trust,  in  the 
Lord's  power,  that  a  number  of  my  fellow 
pilgrims  and  probationers  may  be  reached; 
not  alone  those  who  at  times  are  actively 
engaged  with  the  Master's  messages,  but 
also  those,  who  are  under  the  preparing 
hand  to  become  Ambassadors  in  his  time. — 
Charles  Kirscht. 

West  Grove,  Pa. 

"SEEK  "YE  FIRST  THE  KINGDOM." 

"Courage,  brother!    Do  not  stumble, 
Though  thy  path  be  dark  as  night; 
There's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble; 
'Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right.' 

"Perish  policy  and  cunning! 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  light! 
Whether  losing,  whether  winning, 
'Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right.' 

"Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thee, 
Some  will  flatter,  some  will  slight; 
Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee, 
'Trust  in  God,  and  do  the  right.'" 

— Norman  Macleod. 

Every  man  thinketh  he  is  rich  enough 
in  grace  till  he  take  out  his  purse  and  tell 
his  money,  and  then  he  findeth  his  pack 
but  poor  and  light  in  the  day  of  a  heavy 
trial.  I  found  I  had  not  to  bear  my  ex- 
pense, and  should  have  fainted  if  want  and 
penury  had  not  chased  me  to  the  store- 
house of  all. — Rutherford. 


The  Adaptability  of  Christ. 

H.  R.  WANSEY. 

We  are  not  living  to-day  in  an  age  when 
an  outwardly  separated  class  of  consecrated 
people  corresponding  to  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood under  the  Jewish  dispensation  is 
necessary.  Had  this  been  so,  Jesus  Christ 
would  have  Himself  given  special  instruc- 
tion for  this  special  set,  but  this  He  did  not 
do.  The  colt  that  our  Lord  needed  to  carry 
Him  in  lowly  triumph  into  Jerusalem  was 
suddenly  chosen  and  separated  for  a  special 
service.  The  fruitless  fig  tree  was  cursed, 
because  it  bore  no  fruit,  nothing  but  leaves. 
The  polluted  temple  was  fully  cleansed, 
and  made  fit  for  its  proper  use.  The  apostle 
Paul,  "separated  from  his  mother's  womb" 
for  God's  service — "separated  unto  the 
Gospel" — could  still  find  it  right  to  make 
tents  in  Achaia.  Presumably  Lydia,  the 
seller  of  purple  dye-stuffs,  did  not  relinquish 
her  trade  when  she  became  converted,  nor 
did  the  Philippian  jailor  forsake  his  watching 
over  prisoners  when  he  became  a  changed 
man;  and  much  less  is  there  the  need  of 
abandoning  a  proper  secular  calling  in  an 
age  like  ours,  when  much  of  modern  thought 
and  literature  has  been  Christianized  or 
permeated  with  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
To-day  Christ  is  adaptable  to  all  honest  and 
honorable  occupations.  The  teacher  in 
the  school,  the  printer  at  his  work,  the  clerk 
in  his  office,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  the 
fisherman,  the  laborer  and  the  artisan  can 
all  "live  Christ,"  can  all  give  and  minister 
Christ,  and  can  all  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  in  God.  Thus  it  is  not  an  out- 
ward separation  of  life,  but  an  inward  sepa- 
ration of  spirit  that  God  requires.  Those 
who  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  do  good  work. 

"Get  work,  get  work, 
Be  sure  'tis  of  more  worth, 
Than  what  you  work  to  get," 

wrote  E.  B.  Browning.  "Wherefore  do  ye 
spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth 
not?"  wrote  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Separa- 
tion in  Christ  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  forsaking  of  one's  worldly  business  call- 
ing, but  rather  it  implies  an  entering  into 
some  business  or  profession,  a  taking  up 
the  cross,  and  under  its  power  purifying 
and  transforming  that  special  business  or 
sphere  of  labour  that  one  may  have  to  do 
with. 

All  trade  and  work  has  to  be  changed, 
ennobled  and  elevated  to  a  higher  level  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  before  God's  Kingdom 
can  really  come  in  power  to  this  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians to,  if  possible,  enter  the  secular  call- 
ings and  by  an  inward  separation  make 
every  honorable  secular  calling  sacred  to 
God.  Christ  is  adaptable  to  every  good  and 
true  art,  trade  and  profession.  We  should 
attempt  great  things  for  God  and  expect 
great  things  from  God  in  the  everyday  life 
of  the  common  business  world.  "  I  can  do 
all  things,"  said  the  apostle — who  at  one 
time  supported  himself  by  tent-making — 
"through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me." 

Nikko,  Japan. 


First  Fruits  of  Woman's  Suffrage  in  California. 

WALTER  E.  VAIL. 

Many  good  people  have  been  apprehensive 
that  if  women  were  allowed  to  vote  the 
bosses  of  the  large  cities  would  organize 
the  vice  districts  and  make  them  adjuncts 
of  corrupt  politics.  I  am  very  happy  to 
testify  that  these  apprehensions  have  not 
been  well  founded. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  vice  must 
work  in  secret.  An  organization,  to  have 
strength,  must  have  publicity.  Hence  the 
great  women's  organizations  of  the  state  of 
California  that  have  become  influential  in 
forming  public  sentiment  and  in  controlling 
legislation,  have  been  controlled  by  the  best, 
not  the  worst,  women  of  the  state.  So  far 
no  notorious  woman  has  become  prominent 
in  California's  political  affairs.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  the  tenderloin  district  has  no 
political  influence.  The  controlling  power, 
however,  is  with  organized  motherhood. 

A  few  months  ago  a  man  of  some  political 
influence  was  arrested  for  white  slavery, 
the  victim  being  a  girl  in  her  early  teens. 
His  case  was  brought  before  Judge  Weller, 
of  San  Francisco,  who  in  the  past  had  been 
suspected  of  too  great  friendship  with  cor- 
rupt conditions.  He  admitted  the  man  to 
bail  in  a  very  small  sum,  thus  giving  him 
opportunity  with  little  loss  to  flee  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Mother  love  in 
the  city  immediately  flamed  into  action. 
The  same  movement  that  gave  California 
woman's  suffrage,  by  a  much  greater  ma- 
jority gave  the  people  power  to  recall  cor- 
rupt or  undesirable  officials,  including  judges. 
A  recall  petition  was  at  once  started  by  the 
good  women  of  San  Francisco.  Day  after 
day  at  the  entrance  to  the  Call  building,  at 
a  writing  stand,  sat  an  aged  motherly-looking 
woman,  aided  occasionally  by  younger 
women,  quietly  soliciting  signatures  to  the 
recall  petition.  Women  seemed  to  do  nearly 
all  the  work  of  making  the  petition  a  suc- 
cess. The  recall  was  distinctly  a  woman's 
movement.  While  many  men  spoke  for 
them  at  public  meetings,  most  of  the  actual 
work  was  done  by  women. 

Judge  Weller  was  recalled  by  a  decided 
majority.  He  obtained  a  majority  of  votes 
in  the  Nob  Hill  fashionable  district  and  in 
the  Barbary  Coast,  fashion  and  vice  uniting, 
but  that  part  of  the  city  given  over  to 
modest  homes  overcame  these  majorities. 

I  believe  the  principle  of  recall  has  been 
more  than  justified  in  this  case. 

Again,  while  no  women  have  been  elected 
to  the  legislature,  their  political  power  has 
been  feared,  respected  and  obeyed.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  Red  Light 
Injunction  and  Abatement  Bill  just  passed 
by  the  California  Legislature  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  women  have  a  right  to  vote  and 
to  the  further  fact  that  they  had  repre- 
sentatives persistently  at  the  legislature 
demanding  to  be  heard. 

Another  measure  obtained  by  the  women 
this  year  is  a  pension  for  teachers  who  have 
served  in  the  State  thirty  years,  providing 
five  hundred  dollars  yearly  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Women  teachers  outnumber  the 
men  about  ten  to  one. 

In  the  city  election  of  Palo  Alto  held  last 
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week  the  women  again  showed  themselves 
as  standing  for  the  best  men  and  the  best 
principles  of  city  government.  Selfish  inter- 
ests acknowledge  defeat  at  their  hands. 
Woman's  suffrage  is  a  demonstrated  success. 

The  liquor  interests  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  voted  against  conferring 
on  women  the  elective  franchise.  The 
closing  of  saloons  in  Santa  Barbara,  two 
weeks  ago,  was  one  of  the  latest  demonstra- 
tions. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Fifth  Mo.  20,  1913. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Our  Limitations. 

BY  C.  C. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  religious 
mankind  is  more  conscious  of  than  that  they 
fail  or  fall  short  of  their  soul's  desires. 
Possibly  not  all  take  time  or  pains  to  con- 
sider why.  Many  may  have  decided  that 
it  is  necessary  and  universal.  David  meets 
the  question  in  a  few  words  when  he  says, 
"  1  shall  be  satisfied  when  1  awake  in  thy 
likeness." 

The  confession  of  faith  of  one  of  the 
prominent  religious  societies  says,  "always 
striving  but  never  attaining,"  but  the  lip 
of  Truth  says  God  is  equal  to  his  work. 

The  little  child  still  depending  on  his 
father's  hand  is  safe  while  he  holds  it  fast; 
when  the  child  moves  before,  he  may  lose 
his  footing;  if  he  lag  behind  he  may  fall. 

The  limitations  of  our  lives  largely  lay 
at  our  own  door,  they  occur  more  to  us  in 
our  failure  to  rest  in  Him.  We  are  anxious 
to  know  all  we  can,  to  see  all  we  may,  and 
reach  out,  we  have  gone  beyond  Him,  we 
are  out  of  Him  as  it  were,  we  are  not  satisfied. 
Again  through  indifference  or  inattention, 
or  unfaithfulness,  we  lag  behind,  and  must 
have  to  confess  "They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him."  We  limit  the  Holy  one  and  he  limits 
us.  The  darkest  hour  is  said  to  be  the  one 
preceding  sunrise.  We  experience  the  dark- 
est spiritual  time  and  struggle  in  it,  and  not 
sufficiently  awaiting  the  Lord's  time  fail  to 
see  the  Son  of  righteousness  arise  in  all  his 
glory.  We  start  out  in  a  work  of  faith  in 
full  confidence,  but  like  Peter  look  outward 
and  begin  to  sink.  "  Ye  did  run  well  for 
a  season,  what  did  hinder  you?" 

Peter  and  James  and  John  were  favored 
to  ascend  with  Jesus  into  the  mount  to  see 
the  transfiguration,  and  were  so  impressed 
with  what  they  saw,  they  spoke  of  it,  but 
knew  not  what  they  said,  and  would  have 
perpetuated  that  which  was  fulfilled,  not 
fully  appreciating  Christ  who  alone  was  to 
remain  and  be  all  in  all,  the  last  and  lasting 
dispensation;  "this  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear 
ye  him."  In  Christ  we  are  satisfied  and 
no  other,  and  our  satisfaction  continues  from 
day  to  day,  the  manna  of  yesterday  will  not 
do  for  to-day.  Some  rest  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  even  call  them  the  Word  of  God,  but 
will  not  effectually  come  to  Christ  that  they 
may  have  life,  be  satisfied. 

In  many,  many  ways  and  in  many  things 
our  limitations  are  in  ourselves,  we  are  not 
satisfied  because  we  dwell  not  in  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High;  we  are  not  gathered, 
the  government  of  our  lives  is  not  upon  his 


shoulders,  but  we  are  striving  to  do  some- 
thing of  ourselves.  The  true  child  of  God  is 
satisfied  with  what  He  metes  out  to  him, 
he  does  not  feel  his  limitations  but  with 
gratefulness,  for  in  them  he  rests  in  Him. 
Such  may  have  some  exercise  upon  their 
minds  which  God  restrains  by  his  Spirit: 
their  soul  rejoices  that  they  were  not  suffered 
to  go  beyond  their  limitations,  and  thus 
limit  the  presence  of  Him  in  whom  their 
soul  delights.  Again  he  lays  a  concern 
upon  them,  much  in  the  cross,  and  they  are 
ready  to  give  out,  as  obstacles  and  dis- 
couragements present,  but  faith  is  renewed, 
and  in  the  end  they  are  satisfied  and  rejoice: 
they  have  not  limited  the  rewards  of  his 
presence  in  the  sheaves  of  peace.  There  is 
no  limitation  to  the  soul  that  is  at  rest  in 
its  Maker,  except  that  which  is  awaiting 
for  it  to  press  forward  to,  and  further  it. 
It  realizes  there  is  a  satisfaction  still  to  be 
experienced  in  the  growth  in  Grace,  in  keep- 
ing with  and  abiding  in  Christ.  It  does 
not  wish  to  see  beyond  or  into  that  which 
is  not  yet  to  be,  for  even  the  wish,  an  unholy 
wish,  might  cause  the  great  I  Am  to  hide 
his  face,  and  then  truly  would  such  be 
limited.  The  language  of  the  truly  waiting 
soul  often  is:  "I  cannot  see  with  my  small 
human  sight  why  God  should  lead  this  way 
or  that  for  me  but  1  can  trust."  Our  limita- 
tion is  felt  when  we  fail  to  rest  in  God.  We 
are  satisfied,  whatever  our  state  or  con- 
dition, or  situation,  when  He  is  our  refuge, 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 


Non-Attending  Members. 

The  problem  of  church  attendance  is  a 
serious  one  to-day  in  most  religious  bodies; 
it  is  probable  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  attend  their  meetings  not  worse 
than  many  other  professing  Christians,  and 
better  than  some.  And  yet  the  number 
who  never,  or  almost  never,  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance is  sadly  large.  A  correspondent 
has  been  calling  attention  to  this  fact  in  the 
pages  of  our  contemporary,  The  Friend, 
and  we  hope  his  words  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. A  membership  that  only  exists 
on  paper  has  been  truly  called  "a  bogus 
membership,"  and  can  only  be  a  source  of 
weakness.  If  the  vast  amount  of  labor 
which  some  of  our  Friends  spend  every 
year  over  the  "tabular  statement"  is  not 
to  be  a  pure  waste  of  time,  the  statistics 
when  painfully  compiled  ought  to  mean 
something,  and  ought  to  be  worth  quoting. 
If,  as  is  (we  fear)  the  case  in  many  Monthly 
Meetings,  a  considerable  percentage  of  those 
whose  names  are  so  carefully  printed  in  our 
lists,  year  after  year,  are  not  practising 
Friends  at  all,  the  statistics  are  almost  use- 
less, and  all  arguments  based  on  them  are 
misleading  and  dangerous.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  have  no  definite  membership 
at  all,  and  simply  to  regard  as  "Friends" 
those  who,  with  some  reasonable  regularity, 
attend  our  Meetings. 

We  have  not  in  view,  of  course,  people 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
attend — the  aged,  the  chronic  invalids,  the 
babies  and  their  mothers.  The  "  non-at- 
tending members"  of  whom  we  are  writing 
are  those  who  could  attend  meetings  if  they 


chose,  but  do  not.  Is  distance  from  meeting 
a  sufficient  reason?  Only  if  the  Friend  is 
obliged  to  live  where  he  does.  If  he  has 
voluntarily  settled  at  a  long  distance  from 
any  meeting,  for  the  sake  of  country  sur- 
roundings or  social  amenities,  the  obstacle 
is  one  that  might  have  been  overcome,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  count. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  intimate 
connection  between  our  large  ratio  of  non- 
attending  members  and  our  system  of 
Birthright  Membership.  As  has  been  said, 
we  are  no  worse  off  than  other  religious 
bodies  in  which  that  system  has  no  place. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  generally  a  low 
condition  of  spiritual  life,  or  else  a  spiritual 
life  which  is  better  ministered  to  by  the  more 
formal  services  of  Church  or  Chapel.  In  the 
latter  case,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation 
in  removing  the  name  of  the  non-attending 
member  from  the  books.  No  consideration 
of  personal  feeling,  or  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  relatives,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way.  The  good  of  the  whole  body  must 
take  precedence  over  the  feelings  of  individu- 
als. No  one  can  be  a  really  efficient  mem- 
ber of  two  quite  different  religious  bodies. 
He  ought,  if  he  is  to  be  of  use,  to  throw 
himself  heartily  into  the  work  of  one  or  the 
other,  and  not  to  stand  on  the  fringe  of  both. 
In  the  former  case — that  of  religious  slack- 
ness or  indifference — there  is  room  for  much 
patience  and  perseverance,  in  trying  to  win 
the  non-attending  member  back.  There  is 
need  for  much  more  "pastoral  care"  than, 
in  these  busy  days,  is  usually  forthcoming, 
on  the  part,  not  alone  of  the  official  Over- 
seers, but  of  other  Friends  who  have  the 
good  of  their  meeting  at  heart.  The  want 
of  this  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  evil. 

And,  of  course,  we  ought  to  see  to  it  that 
the  religious  state  of  our  meeting  is  not  such 
as  to  invite  indifference  to  the  benefits  it  is 
supposed  to  confer.  Unless  we  are  earnestly 
concerned  to  help  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
meeting,  that  it  may  be  a  warm  and  living 
centre  of  Divine  communion  and  human 
fellowship,  we  are  in  no  small  measure  to 
blame  for  the  disaffection  that  exists.  What 
we  need  is  to  make  our  meetings  so  full  of 
helpfulness  that  none  of  our  members  can 
afford  to  stay  away.  If  we  ourselves  are 
content  to  be  spiritual  "parasites,"  seeking 
only  what  we  can  get  for  ourselves  out  of 
the  spiritual  striving  of  others,  and  making 
no  effort  to  give  as  well  as  to  get;  if  we  are 
indifferent  to  others,  and  take  no  pains  to 
greet  them  with  a  friendly  word  and  hand- 
shake; if  we  are  satisfied  with  "our  own  set" 
and  content  that  those  outside  it  should  find 
us  cold  and  "snobbish";  if,  in  the  words  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  "love  our 
brethren  only,"  we  are  ourselves  in  part 
responsible  for  the  coldness  and  indifference 
of  those  who  keep  away.  This  applies  far 
more  fully  and  directly  to  a  religious  body 
constituted  on  the  democratic  basis  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  where  in  theory  every 
member  has  his  full  share  of  responsibility, 
than  it  does  where  an  ordained  minister  is 
appointed  to  do  the  work  of  shepherding  the 
flock. 

The  real  remedies  for  the  evil  of  non- 
attendance  are  therefore  positive  and  not 
negative.    It  is  not  by  coldly  cutting  off 
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from  the  fellowship  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  it,  that  the  evil  will  be  met.  At 
the  same  time  further  measures  may  and 
probably  will  be  needed.  We  hope,  as  we 
have  indicated  in  previous  articles,  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  will  seriously  take  up  this 
question  of  membership,  and  give  advice  to 
our  meetings  as  to  what  it  really  involves, 
both  in  privilege  and  responsibility.  It 
cannot  be  right  that  large  numbers  of  our 
members  should  be  allowed  to  go  on,  year 
after  year,  having  no  official  intimation  put 
before  them  on  this  matter.  There  are,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  hundreds  at  the  present 
time  who  are  perfectly  content  to  accept 
all  the  privileges  of  membership,  without 
touching  its  responsibilities  with  one  of  their 
fingers.  And  the  privileges  are  great:  the 
reputation  of  being  a  Quaker  is  certainly  in 
many  cases  a  business  asset. 

Some  good  might  be  achieved  if  we  adopt- 
ed the  plan  which  for  some  years  has  been 
used  by  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  and  if 
each  of  our  Monthly  Meetings  were  directed 
to  keep  a  list  of  those  Friends  who  have 
"practically  withdrawn"  from  membership. 
Then  we  should  know  better  where  we  are, 
and  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  gauge 
the  extent  of  the  evil.  And  it  would  bring 
home  to  our  meetings  the  urgent  need  for 
giving  this  matter  careful  attention,  and 
ceasing  to  let  things  drift. 

Further,  we  believe  there  is  need  in  many 
of  our  meetings  for  a  more  courageous 
grappling  with  the  difficulty,  and  for  less  of 
the  rather  mawkish  sentimentality  which 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a  wise  policy. 
In  some  meetings,  to  our  knowledge,  the 
Overseers  have  been  repeatedly  discouraged, 
when  they  have  brought  before  the  meeting 
particular  cases  of  persistent  non-attendance, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  meeting  to  take  any 
steps  at  all.  We  are  not  pleading  for  hasty 
and  ill-considered  minutes  of  "dissociation," 
particularly  in  the  case  of  members  who  are 
young  and  who  may  be  passing  through  a 
stage  in  which  their  religious  life,  and  their 
interest  in  the  Society,  are  under  a  temporary 
eclipse.  By  all  means  let  there  be  large 
patience,  and  much  tact  and  love,  in  dealing 
with  this  attitude  of  mind.  But  where  it  is 
clear  that  further  patience  is  not  likely  to 
be  rewarded,  the  good  of  the  whole  body 
ought  to  be  considered  before  the  con- 
venience of  the  individual  or  his  friends  and 
relatives.  If,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  worth 
while  to  keep  a  list  of  members  at  all,  it  is 
worth  while  to  keep  it  true. — The  British 
Friend. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  Woodpeckers'  Work. — More  and 
more  we  realize  the  importance  of  planting 
trees  and  taking  care  of  the  forests  we  have, 
because  they  are  going  so  fast.  Lumbermen 
chop  them  down.  Fire  burns  them  up. 
Insects  bore  their  very  life  out. 

There  is  one  little  bird  that  is  doing  all  it 
can  to  destroy  the  insect-enemies  of  the 
trees.  It  is  the  downy  woodpecker.  The 
State  of  Washington  has  honored  him  by 
choosing  him  for  the  seal  of  the  State. 
Watch  this  industrious  bird  when  you  chance 
upon  him.    He  is  so  tame  and  intent  upon 


his  work  that  your  presence  will  but  little 
disturb  him.  He  is  one  of  the  tireless  all- 
the-y ear-round  workers,  for  whom  the  days 
are  scarcely  long  enough,  especially  in  winter, 
to  get  a  good  living.  Because  he  is  often 
seen  in  the  orchards,  he  has  been  suspected 
by  those  who  do  not  know  him  of  being  after 
the  fruit.  It  is  never  the  fruit,  however, 
that  he  is  seeking,  but  the  grubs  that  injure 
the  fruit. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Aunt  Ellen's  Adventure. — "  Every  one 
is  always  praising  people  who  are  tactful. 
I  don't  see  why.  It's  only  being  kind,  after 
all."  Ruth  Fraser  sent  a  little  questioning 
glance  toward  Aunt  Ellen,  as  she  finished, 
for  sometimes  a  funny  little  smile  came 
round  the  corners  of  Aunt  Ellen's  mouth. 
The  smile  was  there  now. 

"Isn't  tactfulness  just  kindness,  Aunt 
Ellen?  What  more  could  it  be?  And  what 
are  you  smiling  about  now'?"  she  asked. 

"  I  am  smiting  at  an  adventure  I  had  in  a 
street-car  this  morning,"  replied  Aunt  Ellen. 
"  I  was  feel  ng  rather  tired,  and  the  subway 
rush  just  about  finished  me,  especially  when 
I  didn't  get  a  seat.  But  before  the  car  had 
reached  Arlington  Street  a  young  girl  touch- 
ed me  on  the  arm,  and  said,  very  kindly, 
'Take  my  seat,  please,'  She  was  about 
sixteen,  I  should  think,  and  had  several 
packages.  I  thanked  her,  and  said,  '  You 
are  very  kind  to  give  me  your  seat.' 

"  She  smiled,  and  responded, '  Oh,  no.  I'm 
glad  for  you  to  have  it.  I  always  think 
when  I  see  an  old  lady,  especially  if  she  looks 
as  tired  as  you  do,  that  1  hope  when  I  am 
white-haired  and  have  to  ride  in  trolley- 
cars  some  one  will  give  me  a  seat.'" 

"O  Aunt  Ellen!  What  did  you  say?" 
exclaimed  Ruth. 

"  I  told  her  that  she  was  very  kind,"  re- 
sponded Aunt  Ellen,  with  the  little  smile 
still  lingering  about  her  mouth. 

"I  see!"  said  Ruth. — Youth's  Companion. 


Friendly  News. 

Westtown  School. — After  listening  to  a  very 
interesting  report  from  the  Committee  having  charge 
of  Westtown  Boarding  School,  the  Yearly  Meeting 
appropriated  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2000)  to 
the  use  of  the  Committee  the  coming  year,  and 
directed  our  Treasurer  to  pay  from  funds  in  his 
hands,  or  from  money  which  may  be  collected  by 
him  for  this  specific  purpose  another  Two  Thousand 
Dollars  ($2000);  in  all  Four  Thousand  Dollars 
($4000). 

For  the  information  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  while  it 
would  be  possible  to  pay  the  entire  amount  of  Two 
Thousand  Dollars  ($2000)  from  the  balance  in  the 
Treasurer's  hands  belonging  to  the  General  Account, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  do  so,  as  the  working  balance 
has  been  much  reduced  by  similar  payments  author- 
ized by  the  Yearly  Meeting  during  the  past  few 
years. 

When  the  subject  was  under  consideration,  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  voluntary  subscriptions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. It  was  very  gratifying  to  receive  a  check  for 
Twenty-five  Dollars  ($25.00)  on  Seventh-day  morn- 
ing following  Yearly  Meeting  from  a  former  student 
of  the  School,  and  a  few  days  later  a  check  for  One  I 
Hundred  Dollars  ($100.00)  was  received  from  a ' 


member  of  the  Westtown  Committee.  These 
voluntary  contributions  towards  this  special  fund 
of  Two  Thousand  Dollars  ($2000)  are  very  accept- 
able. 

In  view  of  the  donations  already  received  and  the 
conditions  above  referred  to,  the  Treasurer  feels 
justified  in  stating  that  further  contributions  will  be 
of  service  and  highly  appreciated. 
Remittances  may  be  made  to: — 

William  T.  Elkinton,  Treasurer, 
121  S.  Third  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Extract  From  Account  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting. — Proposed  Visit  to  America  by  Daniel 
and  Emily  Oliver.  —  Daniel  Oliver,  of  Friends' 
Syrian  Mission,  introduced  to  the  Meeting  his 
concern  to  visit  America  in  company  with  his  wife. 
He  spoke  of  his  close  association  with  America. 
During  his  work  in  Syria  the  duty  of  service  in  the 
States  had  of  late  been  largely  borne  in  upon  him. 
This  concern,  which  he  had  not  at  first  thought  of 
bringing  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  had  become 
very  pressing  upon  them  both;  hence  his  present 
application.  If  released  for  this  service,  he  hoped 
to  attend  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  and  to  remain 
in  America  visiting  Friends  and  others,  for  eight  or 
nine  months.  He  trusted  that  his  wife  and  he  might 
have  the  prayers  and  sympathy  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  respect  of  this  proposed  service. 

By  request  of  J.  B.  Hodgkin,  the  minute  of  the 
liberating  Monthly  Meeting  (Warwickshire  North) 
on  the  subject  was  read,  expressing  full  unity  with 
the  concern  and  commending  it  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

J.  B.  Hodgkin  mentioned  that  the  Friends'  Syrian 
Committee  were  warmly  in  accord  with  the  proposal. 

William  A.  Albright  hoped  the  visit  would  be  to 
all  Friends  in  the  States,  of  whatever  denomination. 
Daniel  Oliver  replied  that  hitherto  all  their  relations 
had  been  with  "Orthodox"  Friends,  but  it  was  their 
intention  to  visit  all  Friends,  without  restriction. 

In  accordance  with  the  rule  respecting  applications 
for  minutes  for  service,  Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver 
then  withdrew. 

Edward  Grubb  and  Anne  Warner  Marsh  hoped 
the  visit  would  be  paid,  and  referred  especially  to 
the  case  of  Philadelphia,  the  relations  between  which 
and  London  Yearly  Meeting  deserved  our  Christian 
concern. 

William  Noble  mentioned  that  one  object  of  the 
visit  (stated  in  the  Monthly  Meeting)  was  the  help 
of  the  Syrian  Mission.  Respecting  the  visits  to 
Hicksite  Friends,  he  said  we  might  not  believe  in 
everything  in  which  the  Hicksites  believed,  nor  did 
we  in  that  Meeting  absolutely  agree  on  all  subjects; 
but  he  hoped  the  time  was  not  long  distant  when  one 
Lord  and  Master  would  be  recognized  amongst  us 
all,  and  one  baptism. 

In  reply  to  C.  J.  Holdsworth,  A.  J.  Crosfield  as- 
sured the  Meeting  that  Daniel  Oliver  was  a  persona 
grata  in  Philadelphia.  He  hoped  very  much  from 
their  visit. 

In  reply  to  C.  G.  Clarke,  Henry  T.  Hodgkin  said 
that  the  Syrian  Mission  had  made  ample  provision 
for  filling  the  place  of  our  Friends  during  their 
absence.  They  proposed,  among  other  things,  to 
lay  before  American  Friends  the  proposal  for  a  new 
hospital  on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  intended  visit 
would  scarcely  exceed  the  ordinary  period  of  fur-* 
lough. 

Daniel  and  Emily  Oliver  having  returned  to  the 
Meeting,  Henry  Southall  and  Charles  E.  Jacob  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  great  blessing  would  attend 
their  service,  the  latter  promising  our  Friends  a  very 
generous  welcome  if  they  went  to  Indiana. 
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Joseph  G.  Alexander  was  glad  to  hear  that  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  were  to  be  visited, 
and  hoped  our  Friends  would  also  seek  to  stir  up 
missionary  interest  in  the  Western  States,  where  a 
rich  harvest  was  in  store. 

Lilian  E.  Hayes  (Indiana)  promised  the  two 
Friends  a  very  hearty  welcome  in  the  States.  Mary 
Pumphrey  agreed. 

William  Nash  hoped  our  Friends  would  not  be 
unduly  limited  by  a  prearranged  programme.  Wal- 
ter Lean  hoped  they  would  be  liberated,  and  that 
the  character  of  their  service  would  be  left  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church. 

Richard  Reynolds  Fox  trusted  the  two  Friends 
would  not  manifest  too  much  of  a  spirit  of  compro- 
mise with  the  Hicksite  Friends,  who  would,  how- 
ever, be  warmly  welcomed  into  the  fold  when  they 
accepted  the  whole  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  useless  to  attempt  an  artificial  bridge  between 
the  Hicksites  and  the  Society.  He  felt  sure  the 
Friends  who  were  to  be  released  were  not  likely  to 
commit  the  Society  to  any  undesired  position. 

The  Clerk  read  a  minute  liberating  Daniel  and 
Emily  Oliver  for  the  service  already  stated,  and 
commending  them  to  the  blessing  of  God  in  that 
work,  and  committing  to  the  care  of  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  whatever  arrangement  might  be 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  visit. — The  Friend 
{London) . 

Westtown  Notes. 

The  meeting  of  the  Old  Scholars'  Association  at 
the  School  was  the  most  notable  event  in  our  last 
week's  record.  The  great  tent  and  all  that  goes 
with  it  were  carried  to  the  place  on  the  west  lawn 
where  the  tent  has  always  been  pitched;  this  was 
the  first  visible  act  in  the  program  of  planning,  but 
we  well  knew  that  many  heads  had  been  busily  at 
work  for  some  time  over  matters  of  detail  for  the 
meeting.  Before  supper  time  on  Fifth-day  the  tent 
was  in  position  and  from  that  time  until  near  bed- 
time Seventh-day  there  was  work  offering  for  squads 
of  boys  either  in  preparing  for  the  event  or  in  clear- 
ing up  afterwards. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  given  to  the  many  friends 
of  Westtown  in  these  biennial  reunions,  there  is  an 
educative  value,  especially  to  our  boys,  and  he  is 
a  fortunate  lad  whose  senior  year  dates  with  one 
of  these  reunions. 

One  might  think  that  after  so  many  reunions 
there  would  be  an  element  of  monotony  in  them, 
but  nothing  of  this  characterizes  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  programs  are  never  dull  or  tedious,  there 
are  always  some  special  friends  who  have  not  been 
present  at  former  meetings,  for  each  one  to  see, 
there  are  new  objects  of  interest  that  have  been 
added  to  the  School's  equipment,  or,  that  which 
covers  all  else,  there  is  the  life  of  a  great  School, 
with  which  everyone  of  the  guests  has  a  close  per- 
sonal interest,  and  while  this  is  not  normal  it -is 
real,  as  manifested  on  the  ball  fields  and  the  tennis 
courts  and  the  lake. 

By  eleven  o'clock  there  were  about  eleven  hun- 
dred people  on  the  campus;  those  who  came  by 
later  trains  swelled  the  total  to  something  over 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty.  The  addresses  were  by 
Thos.  K.  Brown,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Association,  and  by  Hannah  P.  Morris.  Those 
two  papers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  I 
will  constitute  an  important  part  of  Seventh 
Month's  Westonian. 

The  afternoon  attractions  were  numerous,  in- 
cluding an  inspection  of  the  Lake  House,  or  a  canoe 


ride  on  the  new  lake,  a  visit  to  the  new  dairy  plant 
or  the  most  recent  of  all  gifts,  the  beautiful  stone 
building  by  the  side  of  the  bicycle  path  in  the  south 
woods.  This  is  a  gift  of  the  class  of  1909;  the  final 
work  on  it  was  but  a  day  old,  but  the  drinking  foun- 
tain, fed  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  springs  on 
the  farm,  was  working  perfectly,  and  the  whole 
effect  was  unique  and  pleasing  and  called  forth 
many  expressions  of  admiration. 

The  larger  part  of  the  guests  came  by  steam 
trains,  and  stages  were  in  constant  use  up  to  the 
hour  of  meeting  and  again  soon  after  two  o'clock 
they  began  carrying  the  guests  back.  There  were 
eighty-six  automobiles  also  here;  some  one  who  was 
present  two  years  ago,  recalls  that  the  number  then 
was  under  a  dozen.  The  School  as  a  family  is  grate- 
ful to  the  managers  of  the  Association  for  the  day 
that  will  long  linger  as  one  of  pleasant  memories, 
and  the  Association  in  turn  is  obliged  to  the  West- 
town  family  for  the  assistance  they  rendered  them 
in  their  work. 

Several  guests  remained  over  night  at  the  "farm 
house,"  and  attended  meeting  with  us  on  First-day 
morning.  Among  these  were  Mary  Ann  Jones, 
James  and  Etta  J.  Moon  and  Wm.  C.  and  Elizabeth 
B.  Allen. 

The  usual  First-day  evening  collection  was  held 
in  the  Library,  at  the  request  of  Wm.  C.  Allen,  who 
spoke  earnestly  to  the  children  on  the  need  of  a 
Personal  Saviour  and  the  Joy  in  Yielding  to  His 
Service. 

Correspondence. 

A  Private  Letter  From  Gilbert  Bowles. 

30  Koun  Cho,  Mito,  Tokyo, 
Fourth  Month  19th,  1913. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  sent  thee  a  letter. 
Without  going  far  back  in  the  past  to  tell  the  news, 
I  may  begin  with  this  morning.  Last  night  I  was 
at  the  first  session  of  our  Friends'  Annual  Meeting 
at  Ishioka,  fifty  miles  north  of  Tokyo.  Last  night 
I  slept  on  the  floor,  on  a  kind  of  mat  or  pallet,  some- 
what like  the  way  I  used  to  do  when  a  boy  in  the 
old  Jewell  Co.  home  upstairs.  After  the  first  early 
morning  devotional  meeting,  I  took  the  train  for 
Tokyo,  coming  away  in  the  midst  our  meetings,  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  done  such  a  thing  since  I  came 
to  Japan. 

The  occasion  was  unusual,  for  these  have  been 
days  of  anxiety  here  in  Japan  for  the  last  week. 
Yesterday  a  large  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
great  "Wrestlers'  Hall"  in  Tokyo,  said  to  seat 
20,000  people.  The  report  of  the  meeting  indicates 
that  the  orators  succeeded  in  working  the  people  up 
to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  over  the  legislation  in 
California,  which  the  Japanese,  and  the  Americans 
who  live  in  Japan,  believe  to  involve  injustice  to  the 
Japanese  who  own  land  in  that  State.  To  come 
back  to  my  story,  Count,  Okuma,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  now  President  of  the  Japan  Peace 
Society,  had  invited  a  group  of  representat  ive  mis- 
sionaries and  Japanese  Christians  to  his  home  for 
two  o'clock  this  afternoon  to  discuss  I  he  situation 
from  a  religious  standpoint,  though  the  Count  is  not 
a  professing  Christian.  Our  Japanese  Friends 
encouraged  me  in  the  conviction  that  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  made  it  my  duty  to-day  to  return 
to  Tokyo  for  this  afternoon's  meeting.  And  I  feel 
that  it  has  been  right. 

The  meeting  was  deeply  impressive, — the  sight 
of  a  great  Japanese  statesman,  not  a  Christian, 
calling  together  a  group  of  foreign  and  Japanese 
Christians  and  asking  them  to  pray  to  the  "God 
of  Heaven"  for  the  solution  of  this  question  which 


he  believed  beyond  the  control  of  statesmen  and 
diplomats.  When  one  Japanese  Christian  suggested 
that  less  than  100,000  Japanese  Christians  in  more 
than  50,000,000  people  had  little  chance  of  in- 
fluencing the  public  opinion  of  the  nation,  he  re- 
marked that  he  did  not  have  reference  to  argument, 
to  the  assertion  of  rights,  for  that  would  inevitably 
lead  to  conflict;  but  he  had  reference  only  to  that 
appeal  to  the  power  of  God,  which  was  far  greater 
than  the  power  of  argument  and  law  and  statesman- 
ship. To  make  the  appeal  to  God  for  this  power 
to  come  upon  the  people  required  not  large  numbers, 
but  only  a  few  who  would  turn  and  call  down  this 
power,  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  hour. 

Among  those  who  responded  (o  Count  Okuma 
for  the  missionary  body  was  D.  C.  Greene,  President 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  of  Japan,  who  has 
been  a  missionary  in  Japan  just  as  many  years  as  I 
am  years  old. 

The  meeting  lasted  four  hours,  closing  too  late 
for  me  to  return  to  our  Annual  Meeting  in  time  to 
get  any  of  the  meeting  this  evening,  so  I  am  spending 
the  night  at  home,  to  leave  for  the  meeting  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  means  getting  up  at 
about  half-past  four.  But  I  am  thankful  that  I 
came. 

All  of  the  best  men  of  Japan,  especially  those  who 
know  well  conditions  in  America  are  prepared  to 
look  upon  the  present  situation  in  its  true  light,  but 
the  people  are  deeply  excited  and  a  few  demagogues 
seem  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  for 
other  ends  than  for  the  highest  good  of  the  nation. 
No  doubt  the  newspapers  will  give  later  news  of 
the  situation,  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  for 
conditions  change  rapidly  in  a  few  days'  time. 

We  are  all  well  at  the  present  writing.  The  boys 
arc  busy  with  school.  We  are  intending  to  spend 
part  of  the  summer  in  the  northern  island  of  Japan, 
"Hokkaido,"  called  the  "America  of  Japan," 
where  they  have  American  farm  machinery  and 
other  things  on  a  similar  scale. 

I  am  supposing  thee  to  be  human  and  liable  to  be 
depressed  with  discouragement  now  and  then  and 
I  think  it  well  for  us  to  be  watching  for  opportunities 
to  strengthen  one  another  in  the  most  Holy  Faith, 
in  the  freedom  wherewith  the  Spirit  makes  us  free. 
I  have  not  yet  read  all  the  account  of  your  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  gathered  that  the  beginning,  at  least, 
had  been  very  refreshing  and  the  assurance  given 
that  "He  careth  for  you;"  would  fain  hope  that  the 
whole  proved  more  comfortable  than  last  year  on 
account  of  some  being  quite  persistent  in  doing 
away  with  these  "minor  testimonies,"  if  I  remember 
rightly.  That  libertine  spirit  is  so  disposed  to  ride 
over  all  that  stands  in  its  way — their  words  sound 
so  like  what  were  heard  here  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years  ago  when  I  was  only  a  child,  but  I  greatly  de- 
sire that  the  faithful  ones  will  be  enabled  to  be  more 
on  their  guard  over  their  own  spirits  than  were  some 
of  the  leading  ones  in  that  struggle — we  know  the 
situation  was  exceedingly  trying  and  we  must  not 
be  presumptuous. 

Gathered  Notes. 

Amusements. — The  relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  theater  and  some  other  forms  of  amusement  has 
long  been  a  vexed  problem.    .    .  . 

.  .  .  The  fad  to-day  is  a  liberal  indulgence  in 
these  things,  and  the  consequence  is  evil.  While  it 
may  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  particular  evil  of 
these  practices,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  case  may  be 
covered  by  saying  that  a  card-playing,  dancing  or 
theater-going  church  is  never  a  spiritual  church,  and 
as  a  rule,  the  church  or  church  members  who  in- 
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dulge  freely  in  these  things  lose  their  influence  for 
spiritual  things  in  the  community  where  they  dwell. 
The  present  cry,  on  the  part  of  some  people,  de- 
manding that  the  theater  be  purified,  and  then 
endorsed  is  theoretical  and  chimerical. 

The  challenge  to  such  people  is  this:  First  show 
us  the  purified  theater,  dance  or  card  table,  and  then 
we  will  endorse  and  maintain  it.  Many  times,  for- 
merly and  recently,  have  these  efforts  at  purification 
been  made,  but  always  have  proved  a  failure.  There 
are  no  pure  theaters,  dance-halls  or  gaming-tables 
to-day;  and  there  never  will  be  such. 

We  will  not  pass  judgment  on  particular  persons 
or  cases,  but  the  survey  of  this  field,  as  a  whole,  has 
ever  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  wiser  course 
for  the  Christian  and  the  Church  is  to  eschew  these 
questionable  practices. — The  Presbyterian. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  bill  has  lately  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg  providing 
a  commission  form  of  government  for  all  third-class 
cities  in  Pennsylvania.  The  bill  provides  for  a  com- 
mission of  four  commissioners  or  Councilmen,  who, 
with  the  Mayor,  shall  conduct  the  city  government. 
The  Mayor  has  no  veto  power,  and  a  majority  of 
the  commission  rules.  It  is  said  that  this  measure 
is  one  of  the  most  important  before  the  Legislature, 
as  it  offers  to  Pennsylvania,  for  the  first  time,  a  trial 
of  the  commission  form  of  government.  The 
measure  was  amended  in  minor  points  by  the  House, 
and  must  now  go  back  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 
No  opposition  is  anticipated. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "A 
steady  advance  in  meat  and  meat  products  is  fore- 
casted by  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
'The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  meat-producing 
animals  in  the  United  States  is  steadily  becoming 
more  pronounced,'  says  the  report,  'and  it  is  evident 
that  the  country  is  facing  an  era  of  short  production 
of  meat.  In  the  last  six  years  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  over  30  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  beef 
cattle  in  the  country,  while  the  population  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  meat  have  increased.'" 

According  to  Superintendent  J.  R.  Beagles,  of  the 
United  States  Plant  Introduction  Garden,  the 
adaptability  of  California  conditions  for  the  growth 
of  bamboo  on  a  commercial  scale  has  been  proved. 
Officials  at  the  garden  say  that  in  the  growth  of 
bamboo  here  there  is  an  opportunity  for  practical 
timber  conservation  by  obtaining  a  new  supply. 
Bamboo  can  be  used  not  only  for  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  but  it  is  good  to  use  as  piping  for 
irrigation  systems.  It  can  also  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

A  despatch  from  Allentown,  Pa.,  says:  "A  plague 
of  grasshoppers  is  reported  from  North  Whitehall 
township,  which  has  been  very  destructive  to  farm 
and  garden  crops,  and  is  causing  serious  concern 
to  farmers  over  a  large  area  of  Lehigh  County. 
There  is  fear  of  the  plague,  as  last  year,  over  a  con- 
siderable territory,  the  grasshoppers  barked  young 
trees  and  cut  off  corn-stalks  as  thick  as  a  thumb. 
Uncultivated  ground,  especially  orchards,  are  re- 
garded as  favorite  breeding  places.  Chickens, 
turkeys  and  the  birds  thrive  wonderfully  on  the 
grasshoppers,  but  their  value  as  poultry  feed  does 
not  counterbalance  their  general  destructiveness." 

A  despatch  of  the  4th  inst.  from  New  York  City, 
says:  "Columbia  University  to-day  graduated  over 
2000  students,  the  largest  number  in  the  159  years 
of  its  existence.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  army  of 
Students  ever  graduated  from  a  single  university." 

It  was  stated  from  Harrisburg  on  the  6th  inst. 
that  all  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  in  infants 


must  be  reported  to  the  local  or  State  health  authori- 
ties at  once  after  the  discovery  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  of  Representative  Kaufman,  of  Lebanon, 
signed  to-night  by  the  Governor.  It  is  said  that 
the  sight  of  many  persons  can  be  saved  as  the  result 
of  the  new  law,  which  requires  physicians  and  nurses 
to  notify  the  health  authorities  of  the  infant's 
affliction.  Physicians  who  treat  such  cases  must 
report  after  the  treatment  ceases.  The  preamble  of 
the  bill  states  that  30  per  cent,  of  blindness  is  due 
to  inflammation  appearing  shortly  after  birth,  and 
that  sight  can  be  saved  by  prompt  action. 

A  despatch  from  Allentown,  Penna.,  says:  "There 
are  reports  from  a  dozen  places  in  Lehigh  county 
that  a  pest  of  '  measuring  worms '  are  defoliating  the 
trees.  The  pests  are  especially  destructive  to 
deciduous  trees  and  seem  to  prefer  oak,  walnut,  ash, 
chestnut  and  apple  trees.  There  are  groves,  woods 
and  orchards  of  many  acres  that,  have  been  denuded 
of  leaves.  The  salvation  of  the  apple  crop  against 
the  measuring  worm  lies  in  spraying,  and  this  is 
being  done  to  save  the  fruit." 

A  recent  despatch  from  Newark,  Del.,  says: 
"Delaware's  new  summer  school  for  teachers  of  the 
State,  under  State  management  and  expense,  at 
Newark,  will  be  notable  for  the  introduction  for 
the  first  time  of  the  study  of  agriculture.  The  work 
in  animal  husbandry  will  be  in  the  form  of  lectures 
and  demonstrations  with  various  classes  of  animals 
at  the  State  College  farm.  The  study  of  soils  will 
include  the  origin,  formation,  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  principal  types  of  soil,  fertility, 
fertilizers,  crop  rotation,  methods  of  soil  improve- 
ment. The  fundamental  principles  of  germination 
and  plant  growth  will  be  studied.  Horticulture 
will  be  taught  and  will  include  the  growing  of  com- 
mon vegetables,  planting  and  planning  school 
gardens,  planting,  cultivating,  spraying  and  pruning 
of  orchards,  laying  out  home  grounds,  care  of  the 
wood  lot." 

It  is  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
distribute,  "probably  before  the  close  of  this  week, 
100,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet  on  safety  work,  special- 
ly prepared,  among  the  officers  and  employes  of  the 
road.  In  the  past  12  months  the  Pennsylvania 
has  made  an  investigation  of  every  accident  that 
has  occurred  upon  the  road,  the  most  trivial  as  well 
as  the  gravest.  And  each  of  these  accidents  has 
been  probed  to  the  bottom  to  the  end  of  ascertaining 
the  remotest  cause  and  contributing  factors.  Prob- 
ably 70  per  cent,  of  all  accidents  on  the  road  in  1912, 
the  pamphlet  says,  could  have  been  prevented  by 
the  exercise  of  caution. 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  says:  "There  were 
15,938  fewer  deaths  in  Pennsylvania  during  1912 
than  would  have  occurred  had  the  rate  of  1906  pre- 
vailed. Last  year's  mortality  record,  according  to 
the  vital  statistics  just  compiled,  was  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  The  statistics  of  the 
7,969,904  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  show  that 
the  death  rate  was  only  14  per  thousand  persons,  as 
compared  with  the  rate  of  16  per  thousand  in  1906. 
Tuberculosis,  the  greatest  single  cause  of  death, 
has  shrunk  from  158.9  per  100,000  inhabitants  to 
123.7  as  a  result  of  the  active  campaign  that  has 
been  waged  against  it.  Typhoid  fever,  which 
claimed  54.8  victims  from  every  100,000  Pennsyl- 
vanians  in  1906,  now  causes  but  16.5." 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  that  under  severe  pressure 
of  the  powers,  the  Balkan  countries  have  finally 
yielded  and  agreed  to  peace,  the  preliminary  treaty 
being  signed  by  delegates  of  all  the  belligerents  in 
London.  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  agreed  to  withdraw 
their  troops  at  once  from  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  detail  terms  of  peace  are  still  to  be  arranged. 


A  late  despatch  says:  "Viscount  Chinda,  the  Am- 
bassador from  Japan,  called  upon  Secretary  Bryan 
with  formal  notification  that  Japan  had  accepted 
in  principle  the  proposed  plan  advanced  by  the 
United  States  for  universal  peace.  Signatories  of 
the  treaty  proposed  in  this  plan  would  agree  to 
refrain  from  hostilities  for  a  period  of  at  least  nine 
months  while  any  conflicting  claims  were  under 
consideration  by  an  international  joint  commission. 
In  the  case  of  Japan,  as  with  the  ten  other  nations 
that  have  received  the  proposal  favorably,  the  re- 
sponse applies  solely  to  the  general  principle  in- 
volved, and  none  has  committed  itself  to  approval 
of  any  of  the  details  of  the  project. 

It  is  stated  that  steps  to  liberate  the  250,000 
Hebrews  in  Roumania  were  taken  lately  in  this 
city  when  Herman  Loeb,  Director  of  Supplies,  held 
a  conference  with  prominent  representatives  of  the 
race,  and  outlined  plans  whereby  land  might  be 
purchased  in  Texas  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
of  emigrants.  According  to  the  plan  suggested 
yesterday  by  the  Director,  a  stock  company  should 
be  formed  of  leading  Hebrews  and  a  million  dollars 
invested  in  land  in  Texas.  One  thousand  Hebrews 
now  in  Texas  should  be  placed  on  that  land,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  established  they  could  help  others 
to  come  over. 

NOTICES. 

The  appointed  time  for  holding  the  next  meeting 
at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  will  be  next  First-day,  Sixth 
Month  15th,  at  3.45  p.m. 

Under  authority  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  public  meeting  for 
Divine  Worship  will  be  held  in  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing-house, at  Twenty-fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  First-day  afternoon,  Sixth  Month 
22nd,  1913,  at  3  o'clock.    All  interested  are  invited. 

The  article  entitled  "The  Best  Trait,"  which 
appeared  not  long  ago  in  The  Friend,  has  been 
printed  in  leaflet  form.  Copies  can  be  had  from  the 
writer, 

L.  C.  Wood, 
Seventh  and  Erie  Streets,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Friends'  Library,  No.  142  North  Sixteenth 
Street,  Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  Library: 

Forbush — Coming  Generation. 

McLean — Epoch  Makers  of  Modern  Missions. 

Maule — Boy's  Book  of  New  Inventions. 

Morse — Elements  of  Character. 

Porter — Pollyanna. 

During  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  Friends' 
Library  will  be  closed,  except  on  Fifth-day  mornings, 
from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  his  brother,  Abel  Sawyer, 
near  Le  Grand,  Iowa,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Fourth 
Month,  1913,  Ole  T.  Sawyer;  a  beloved  member 
and  elder  of  Stavanger  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
He  was  a  regular  attender  of  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline  even  after  his  physical  strength  failed ; 
for  he  was  anxious  to  be  "where  prayer  was  wont 
to  be  made."  He  bore  a  lingering  illness  without 
murmuring,  and  when  the  end  came  we  humbly 
believe  that  his  purified  spirit  passed  into  the  harbor 
of  eternal  rest  and  peace. 

 ,  at  his  home,  near  Marlton,  N.  J.,  First 

Month  10th,  1913,  John  Evans,  husband  of  Abi- 
gail Lippincott  Evans,  and  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth 
B.  and  the  late  William  J.  Evans,  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age;  a  life-long  member  of 
Cropwell  Preparative  and  Upper  Evesham  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.    A  patient  sufferer  at  rest! 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Pbila. 
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Changes  in  "The  Friend". 

Eighty-six  years  is  a  long  stretch  in  the 
life  of  a  family.  It  carries  a  school-boy  of 
to-day  back  beyond  the  days  of  his  parents, 
to  the  time  when  his  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother were  young  and  were  just  setting 
up  a  home  of  their  own. 

A  vast  change  has  come  over  every  Quaker 
home  in  that  period  of  fourscore  years; 
much  that  appertained  to  it,  that  was  ex- 
cellent, has  disappeared  from  the  life  that 
exists  there  to-day,  and  much  that .  the 
grandparents  knew  nothing  of  has  crept  into 
the  new  home,  some,  it  may  be,  that  it  were 
better  without,  very  much  on  the  other  hand 
that  seems  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  right 
living. 

In  thinking  it  over  I  have  concluded  that 
there  is  nothing  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  that 
is  more  suggestive  of  satisfaction  with  pres- 
ent conditions  than  this  sheet  which  makes 
its  weekly  round  to  our  subscribers.  Vol- 
ume one,  number  one,  of  The  Friend  has 
just  been  under  review.    It  bears  the  date 
Tenth  Month  13,  1827.    It  opens,  as  it 
should,  with  a  clear  account  of  what  it  plans 
to  do.    It  has  been  true  to  its  original  pur- 
pose and  still  is.    The  eight  pages  are  time- 
stained,  and  have  the  air  and  odor  of  age 
but  the  twenty-four  columns  of  type  are  in- 
teresting reading  at  this  date  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  more  interesting,  1  fancy, 
than  most  of  the  modern  Quaker  periodicals, 
our  own  included,  that  are  stacked  up  on 
the  table  before  me;   these  twenty-four 
columns  of  print  multiplied  by  fifty-two  were 
considered  well  worth  the  two  dollars  asked 
for  them  each  year,  at  a  time  when  the 
average  Friend's  family  guarded  the  two 


dollars  more  carefully  than  they  have  to 
guard  them  to-day. 

Through  this  long  period  religious  journals 
have  sprung  up  by  the  score,  have  lived  their 
little  lives,  exerted  their  little  measure  of 
influence  and  have  passed  away.  Two 
years  ago  a  carefully  prepared  statement 
was  made  to  the  effect  that  of  the  journals 
published  in  Philadelphia  in  1827  only  six 
remain  to-day  under  the  titles  they  then 
bore;  this  we  believe  to  be  accurate  and  we 
know  it  is  suggestive. 

During  the  period  since  its  establishment, 
The  Friend  has  had  a  fairly  open  field. 
The  Friends'  Review  was  first  issued  in  1848, 
and  while  it  occupied  a  field  that  The 
Friend  could  not  satisfy,  the  two  never  so 
materially  conflicted  that  the  one  seriously 
interfered  with  the  circulation  of  the  other. 
With  the  discontinuance  of  the  Review,  the 
American  Friend  began  its  existence  as  a 
Philadelphia  publication  some  twenty  years 
ago;  most  of  our  readers  know  this  was  re- 
moved to  Indiana  a  few  months  since,  and 
becoming  less  local  in  character,  by  its  own 
confession  in  recent  issues,  it  has  lost  largely 
its  Philadelphia  support. 

There  is  now  before  Philadelphia  Friends, 
as  there  has  not  been  for  years,  an  open  field 
for  a  weekly  paper,  not  only  this,  there  is  a 
demand  for  a  paper  not  a  whit  less  Friendly, 
if  anything  more  Friendly  along  the  lines 
that  must  have  actuated  all  the  stalwart 
defenders  of  our  faith  in  those  days  when  to 
be  an  honest  Quaker  cost  an  effort  and  a 
sacrifice  that  we  know  nothing  about  to-day 
except  as  we  read  of  it  and  dream  about  it. 

The  so-called  "Contributors  to  The 
Friend"  may  be  considered  the  owners  of 
the  enterprise  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  had  passed  over  to  them  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  paper.  What  Phila- 
delphia Friends  have  had  in  measure  and 
what  they  want  to  have  in  larger  degree  is  a 
paper  that  will  help  keep  alive  among  them 
and  those  affiliated  with  them  those  matters 
of  interest  essential  to  the  best  organic  life 
of  the  Society.  Where  an  organ  becomes 
simply  the  mouth-piece  of  a  few  and  is  not 
the  real  voice  of  the  people,  it  may  have  a 
service,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  dominated  by 
that  democratic,  out-spoken  spirit,  which  is 
essential  to  its  accomplishment  of  any  con- 
siderable and  important  ends. 


The  Friend,  and  we  say  it  as  the  result 
of  a  careful  review  of  some  forty  religious 
periodicals,  including  those  of  our  own 
Society,  compares  favorably  along  the  lines 
that  have  been  hinted  at  as  those  that  should 
characterize  a  weekly  religious  paper.  But 
just  as  our  homes  have  wisely  departed  from 
some  of  the  regulations  that  properly  main- 
tained in  them  two  and  a  half  generations 
ago,  so  The  Friend,  meeting  the  present 
and  facing  the  future,  is  about  to  institute 
some  slight  changes  about  which  we  want 
to  say  a  few  words.  If  the  plan  of  rooms  in 
the  old  home  can  easily  be  improved  upon 
for  the  comfort  of  the  present  family,  it 
were  poor  policy,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
sentiment,  to  adhere  to  the  old ;  better  change 
the  partitions  and  cut  new  windows  if  no 
established  laws  of  building  are  infringed; 
and  so  when  our  readers  receive  Number  one, 
Volume  eighty-seven,  with  the  sheet  a  trifle 
narrower,  with  wider  side  margins,  and  with 
two  columns  instead  of  three,  with  an  ap- 
propriate blank  space  between  them,  let 
them  be  assured  that  it  is  done  simply  for 
the  betterment  of  the  paper,  and  not  because 
it  is  fashionable  to  be  always  doing  some- 
thing new  and  strange. 

If  the  paper  is  of  twelve  instead  of  eight 
pages,  it  is  not  because  we  are  just  now  in 
funds  and  can  well  afford  the  luxury,  for 
on  the  contrary  our  condition  is  quite  the 
reverse:  but  the  reason  that  is  behind  this 
is  that  we  feel  we  owe  it  to  you  to  return  all 
we  possibly  can  for  the  financial  and  other 
support  you  give  us. 

We  want  The  Friend  to  be  more  than  it 
has  been  of  late,  a  medium  among  us,  not 
alone  among  the  members  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  but  our  subscribers  scatter- 
ed all  over  the  country,  who  may  gain  from 
the  weekly  visits  of  the  paper  interesting 
and  helpful  knowledge  of  Friends  in  distant 
parts.  In  this  connection  we  count  on 
willing  help  from  our  friends  in  all  sections 
to  furnish  us  from  time  to  time  with  reports 
of  meetings,  conferences,  round-table  clubs, 
etc.  We  do  not  expect  in  a  single  instance 
to  stoop  to  trivial  affairs  that  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  some  publications,  but  which 
would  be  if  found  in  The  Friend;  the  dignity 
of  the  sheet  is  not  to  be  lessened,  but  its 
field  of  live  and  up-to-date  discussion  of 
Friendly  interests  is  to  be  widened.  Con- 
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troversy,  as  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future  is  to 
be  discouraged,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  not  to  indulge  in  it. 

The  paper  will  give  no  uncertain  sound 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  practice;  it 
will  allow  the  writers  of  the  articles  they  sign 
to  stand  sponsors  for  them,  but  it  will  not 
accept  and  hand  forth  that  which  its  staff 
cannot  commend  as  sound  in  principle.  In 
other  words,  the  new  Friend  is  not  to  be  dif- 
ferent in  these  respects  from  the  old  Friend. 

We  have  conducted  for  several  years  a 
monthly  department  in  the  interests  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association;  we  want 
now  to  give  a  like  freedom  to  some  six  or 
eight  other  definite  departments  of  work  in 
which  we  are  all  vitally  interested,  such  as 
our  Denominational  Schools,  Peace,  Negro 
Education,  The  Interests  of  the  Indian,  The 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  etc.,  etc.  To 
do  this  efficiently  the  right  man  or  woman 
will  have  to  be  found  to  head  up  each  de- 
partment; the  Editors  invite  Friends  to  help 
them  in  this. 

As  just  hinted,  we  want  also  to  have  a 
correspondent  in  each  important  center  of 
Friends  in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  and  we 
would  welcome  reports  from  other  com- 
munities of  Friends  beyond  our  borders 
where  The  Friend  is  a  welcome  visitor. 
This  surely  is  not  much  of  a  departure;  if  it 

indicates  progress  it  shows  that  there  must 
be  life. 

There  is  still  something  more  that  we  hope 
to  see  The  Friend  attain  to.  All  of  us 
know  that  many  of  the  great  world-move- 
ments now  in  the  forefront  of  discussion 
seem  to  be  supported  by  men  and  women 
very  much  of  our  way  of  thinking,  men  and 
women  whose  attitude  of  mind  is  not  unlike 
that  of  those  Friends  of  the  seventeenth 
century  whose  scholarship  gave  them  access 
to  the  public  ear  through  the  press.  These 
modern  writers  do  not  use  our  phraseology, 
and  in  their  plain,  straightforward  English 
we  miss  the  fact  that  they  are  speaking  the 
very  same  message  that  our  people  have 
been  propounding  for  the  past  two  and  a 
half  centuries.  There  are  men  and  women 
among  us  who  can  show  us  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  said,  and  who  can  interpret  to 
the  'twentieth  century  Friend,  the  seven- 
teenth century  Quaker  message  written  by 
one  not  of  the  fold.  This  then  is  another 
department  to  which  we  invite  your  help 
and  your  sympathy;  we  think  it  may  be  one 
fruitful,  of  much  good  to  all  of  us. 

We  would  not  confine  our  book  reviews 
to  this  class  alone  by  any  means,  but  hope 
to  offer  possibly  once  each  month  a  carefully 
prepared  paper  by  an  expert,  which  may 
be  a  helpful  guide  to  those  who  have  at 


their  command  means  for  the  purchase  of 
good  books  and  to  that  larger  class,  which 
includes  us  all,  those  who  love  to  read  them. 

Those  who  are  older  and  much  wiser  than 
myself  urge  that  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  never  a  more  homogeneous  and 
united  body  than  it  is  to-day,  and  it  is  this, 
not  in  virtue  of  a  spirit  of  stagnation,  but 
because  there  is  a  true  under-basis  of  unity 
in  the  body;  if  this  is  so  the  time  is  propitious 
for  a  journal  that  should  be  the  mouth-piece 
of  such  a  body.  We  have  in  our  ranks  a 
larger  number  of  college-bred  men  and 
women  than  ever  before  in  our  history,  and 
there  is  a  sincerity  of  purpose  manifest  that 
is  gratifying.  These  men  and  women,  and 
the  larger  host  who  have  ideas  quite  as  large 
and  important  as  their  more  favored  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  feel  that  the  paper  which 
circulates  among  us  is  for  their  use.  We 
invite  more  earnestly  it  may  be  than  we 
have  ever  done  before  your  contributions  to 
our  columns.  You  would  have  little  re- 
spect for  a  paper  that  did  not  reserve  to  it- 
self the  final  privilege  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting a  contribution,  but  you  may  trust  us 
to  exercise  this  in  a  kind  and  reasonable  way. 

The  enlargement  of  The  Friend  will  allow 
the  "Contributors"  to  use  some  space  for 
advertisements,  which  is  done  in  the  joint 
interest  of  our  subscribers  and  ourselves. 
These  will  be  confined  to  the  last  two  pages 
and  great  care  will  be  exercised  in  placing 
them.  To  not  a  few,  ourselves  included, 
there  is  a  natural  revolt  against  the  step, 
but  we  have  tried  to  consider  it  simply  on 
its  own  merits,  and  have  left  tradition  out 
of  the  question,  and  we  believe  that  were 
the  enterprise  a  new  one,  just  starting  with 
the  year  191 3,  we  would  not  object  to  it. 
We  see  in  it  the  benefit  it  will  bring  to  our 
subscribers  and  to  those  who  wish  to  meet 
them  as  advertisers,  and  in  this  way  we  are 
able  to  place  the  whole  matter  on  a  business 
basis. 

There  are  still  two  words  more  to  be  said: 
one  to  a  class  of  readers  who  dread  these 
little  changes  as  indicative  of  something 
that  they  think  is  likely  to  follow.  To  such 
we  would  say  that  nothing  is  farther  from 
our  intention  than  to  change  the  character 
of  the  paper  or  to  make  it  the  exponent  of 
any  other  fundamental  doctrines  than  those 
it  has  always  stood  for.  To  the  other  class, 
who  sometimes  wonder  why  two  dollars 
are  charged  for  a  paper  that  so  sadly  com- 
pares with  our  thirty -page  weeklies  that 
cost  but  one  dollar  more  a  year,  we  would 
say  that  our  list  of  contributors  and  sub- 
scribers is  small;  if  our  paper  is  tinged  with 
Quaker  thought  as  you  wish  it  to  be  and 
as  we  intend  it  shall  be,  the  circle  to  whom 


it  will  go  cannot  be  a  large  one.  It  is  un- 
fair to  institute  a  comparison  between  us 
and  one  of  the  dozen  truly  excellent  weeklies 
that  find  a  welcome  to  our  homes.  If  I 
mistake  not  many  of  these  homes  desire 
both,  and  if  we  can  have  your  help  and  your 
encouragement  where  we  merit  it,  it  will  be 
the  studied  concern  of  those  responsible  for 
The  Friend  to  advance  it  as  far  along  the 
lines  of  excellency  attained  by  these  more 
favored  papers  as  our  resources  admit. 

D.  H.  F. 


The  following  letter,  taken  from  The 
(London)  Friend,  has  the  merit  of  putting 
important  doctrinal  truth  in  a  way  calcula- 
ted for  service  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
—Ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Friend: 

Dear  Friend. — As  an  occasional  visitor  to  the 
North  of  Ireland  during  the  last  thirty  years,  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  a  small  work  lately 
written  by  James  Nicholson  Richardson,  a  Friend 
now  well  advanced  in  years  and  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  portray  the  past  and  present  conditions 
of  our  Society  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  It  is  en- 
titled "Reminiscences  of  Friends  in  Ulster,"  and 
some  remarks  of  an  introductory  character  in  it 
arrested  my  attention  as  being  a  good  deal  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  remembrance  of  the  past.  They 
were: 

"I  think  I  might  define  the  Ministry  itself  in 
Ulster  as  differing  from  that  of  the  present  day  in 
one  very  marked  particular  which  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  in  all  reverence  even 
in  such  a  chatty  essay  as  this.  The  ministers  then 
seemed  to  have  dwelt  very  much  on  the  offices  of 
the  Third  Person  of  the  great  Three  in  One,  and 
very  little  on  the  Second.  I  say  seemed  to  me,  for 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  certainly  I  have  no  recollec- 
tion whatever  until  nearly  twenty  years  of  age  of 
having  heard  the  Birth,  Life  and  Death  of  our 
Lord  presented  as  the  great  Example  and  Atone- 
ment, as  you  would  hear  it  to-day  in  any  Sunday 
School.  You  were  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  in- 
ward teachings  of  his  Spirit,  but  not  much  was 
said  about  Himself.  You  were  pointed  very  much 
to  the  movements  of  the  needle  as  it  were,  but  not 
much  was  said  about  the  Pole  Star  to  which  the 
needle  inevitably  points.  The  teaching  seemed  to 
me  more  that  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  than  that  of 
the  Christian  disciple.  It  developed  great  individ- 
uality of  character,  which  was  apt  to  run  into  too 
much  introspection  and  even  oddity." 

In  following  up  the  thoughts  which  the  reading 
called  up,  I  was  reminded  of  not  a  few  truly  relig- 
ious characters  whom  our  Society  has  lost  as  mem- 
bers, who  have  not  found  in  its  vocal  ministry 
the  comfort,  help  and  consolation,  which  a  more 
evenly  balanced  setting  forth  of  the  Gospel  would 
have  been  the  means  of  conveying  to  them.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  these  remarks  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  apply  to  our  admirable  Book  of 
Christian  doctrine,  or  any  of  those  declarations  of 
Gospel  truth,  of  counsel  or  exhortation,  which  be- 
fore being  sent  out  are  looked  at  with  microscopic 
care,  and  I  think  with  spiritual  insight  also. 

If  it  is  not  taking  up  too  much  space,  I  should 
like  to  add  as  illustrating  these  views  an  incident 
I  once  read.  I  believe  it  was  concerning  Richard 
Claridge,  once  a  clergyman,  rector  of  Poppleton, 
who  joined  Friends.  He  was  asked  whether  his 
hopes  for  the  future  rested  on  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  heart,  or  on  the  Life,  Sacrifice  and  Death 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind, and  his  answer  was:  "I  make  no  distinction. 
He  is  one  Saviour  to  me  in  both  his  attributes." 
This  I  regard  as  a  fulfilment  of  that  beautiful  and 
helpful  text  (Heb.  x:  14):  "For  by  one  offering 
He  hath  for  ever  perfected  them  who  are  sancti- 
fied." Without  a  belief  in  that  One  Offering,  the 
repentant  sinner  (and  we  have  all  sinned)  would 
feel  a  want  which  the  outward  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture supplies. 

Alfred  Brayshaw, 
Manchester,  Fourth  Month  25,  1913. 
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STORM  AND  CALM. 

The  night  was  dark ;  deep  unto  deep  was  calling, 
And  my  poor  bark  was  sorely  tempest-tossed ; 
No  light,  no  star;  the  heavens  themselves  seemed 
falling, 

And  in  the  ruin  hope  was  well-nigh  lost. 

My  spirits  sank  within  me.    "Master,  Master!" 

I  called  into  the  night,  "wilt  thou  not  save?" 
But  no  voice  answered,  and  the  winds  beat  faster, 

And  mocking  waters  offered  but  a  grave. 

But  One  had  marked  my  tears,  and  heard  my  cry- 
ing— 

The  loving  Jesus  o'er  the  waters  stepped  ; 
He  looked,  and  smiled,  and  bade  me  cease  my  sigh- 
ing, 

Then  at  his  "Peace!"  the  winds  and  waters  slept. 

My  night  was  gone,  and  once  again  the  splendor 
Of  a  new  morning  lit  up  sky  and  sea; 

I  knew  again  the  love  so  true  and  tender, 

The  love  that  died,  the  love  that  lives  for  me. 

O  sacred  night  which  has  so  bright  a  morrow ! 

And  sacred  waves  which  bear  his  hastening  feet! 
O  Love  Divine,  which  from  our  stormy  sorrow 

Brings  peace  and  joy,  deliverance  complete! 

— Henry  Burton,  in  The  Presbyterian. 


The  Rescue  of  an  Ancient  Meeting-house. 

WALTER  L.  MOORE. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Cohansey,  faintly 
visible  from  the  Delaware  Bay,  stands  the 
quaint  old  Greenwich  meeting-house,  the 
southern  limit  of  Haddonfield  and  Salem 
Quarter.  Behind  the  house,  within  a  stone's 
throw,  winds  the  stream,  now  bearing  on  its 
bosom  a  small  barge  to  the  not  far  distant 
town  of  Bridgeton,  or,  perhaps,  a  pleasure 
launch,  the  rhythmic  thud  of  whose  engine 
makes  the  welkin  ring.  A  wide  marsh 
called  the  "reach"  borders  the  stream, 
while  far  as  the  eye  can  discern  lie  pleasant 
farms;  one  of  which  was  formerly  the  home 
of  our  late  Friend,  Clarkson  Sheppard  of 
revered  memory. 

The  ready  accessibility  to  the  Bay  brought 
settlers  to  this  region  as  early  as  1677,  about 
which  time  a  Friends'  meeting  was  estab- 
lished. The  journals  of  many  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Society  bear 
record  of  visits  paid.  Thus  Thomas  Storey, 
1699, — "On  the  20th  1  went  to  Cohansey, 
and  next  day  had  a  small  meeting  there; 
but  the  promise  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled  in 
us,  for  several  were  melted  and  comforted 
in  his  presence,  and  1  returned  in  great 
peace."  Catharine  Phillips,  1754,  —  "The 
20th,  I  had  a  meeting  at  Greenwich,  where 
there  is  a  promising  prospect  among  the 
youth,  on  several  of  whom  the  solidity  of 
Truth  is  deeply  impressed.  My  spirit  was 
closely  united  to  them,  but  could  minister 
but  little.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  Al- 
mighty would  more  perfect  his  work  in  them 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  his  own  Spirit, 
than  by  the  help  of  instruments."  John 
Griffith,  1766, — "On  First-day,  the  13th  of 
the  4th  month,  we  went  to  Greenwich  meet- 
ing; the  glorious  gospel  power  eminently 
manifested  itself  that  day,  by  clearly  open- 
ing divers  weighty  points  of  doctrine,  suit- 
able to  the  various  states  of  that  large 
auditory;  among  other  things,  shewing  that 
the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  God, 
whereby  we  obtain  the  right  knowledge  of 
ourselves,  is  essential  to  the  very  being  of  a 
real  Christian;  and  by  what  means  that 


knowledge  is  obtained.  It  was  a  highly 
favored  time-,  for  the  Lord's  heavenly  power 
was  over  all,  and  the  people  appeared  to  be 
generally  affected." 

The  present  house  was  erected  probably 
a  little  later  than  the  time  of  the  last  visit 
mentioned  above.  In  its  structure  it  at- 
tests not  only  the  large  size  of  the  meeting 
but  the  thrift  of  the  membership  as  well. 
The  decline  was  rapid,  and  took  place  within 
the  memory  of  persons  living.  A  root  of 
bitterness  was  allowed  to  spring  up,  which 
being  fostered,  led  to  estrangement  and 
wounded  feeling.  Several  moved  from  the 
neighborhood,  leaving  a  few  who  without 
the  cementing  bond  of  Christian  unity  failed 
to  gather  to  themselves  or  hold  the  inter- 
est of  the  younger  generation.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  old  meeting-house  which  had 
been  a  Shiloh  to  many  hearts,  and  was  even 
designated  at  one  time  as  "a  school  of  the 
prophets,"  by  reason  of  the  number  of  its 
ministers,  was  closed  to  its  high  service,  and 
within  its  walls  fishermen  spread  their  nets 
for  drying  that  had  been  wet  with  the  waters 
of  the  Cohansey. 

A  young  married  couple  having  settled 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  zealous  regard  for 
what  seemed  their  Christian  duty,  sought 
to  have  the  meeting-house  restored  to  its 
proper  use.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  re- 
sponded to  the  call  for  assistance,  resulting 
in  the  premises  being  thoroughly  restored. 
For  a  few  years  this  family,  in  company  with 
one  other,  made  it  their  place  of  worship 
with  regularity,  though  often  only  two  and 
sometimes  even  but  one  of  the  number  was 
present.  At  length,  the  removal  of  the 
first  family  mentioned  to  a  distant  neighbor- 
hood, led  again  to  the  closing  of  the  house. 
More  recently  an  offer  of  purchase  of  the 
property  was  made  by  interested  parties 
who  sought  to  preserve  through  transforma- 
tion into  a  dwelling  this  house  of  worship 
of  their  fathers.  The  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  being  asked  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  a  remarkable 
degree  of  interest  was  shown  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  property  as  a  place  of  worship, 
and  a  sympathetic  committee  was  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  decision  that  it  be  kept  in 
good  repair,  and  that  a  public  meeting  for 
worship  be  held  therein  at  least  once  a  year. 
First-day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Fifth  Month 
was  the  time  set  by  the  committee  for  the 
holding  of  the  first  meeting  under  this  plan, 
and  notice  thereof  was  published  throughout 
the  Quarterly  Meeting.  The  printed  notice 
contained  this  expression, — "  In  order  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  Christian 
profession  and  Divine  power  which  gathered 
the  meeting  together  in  the  beginning  and 
raised  up  many  standard-bearers  of  the 
Truth,  and  made  it  a  centre  of  religious  zeal 
and  energy  for  such  a  long  period  of  years, 
the  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  if 
consistent  with  the  Divine  Will,  desire  to 
hold  annually,  one  or  more  meetings  for 
worship  in  the  old  brick  house  hallowed  with 
memories  of  the  past." 

The  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  broke 
clear  and  beautiful.  The  storm  of  the 
previous  several  days  had  passed,  leaving 
the  air  distinctively  pure  and  bracing.  The 
prospect  of  the  Greenwich  trip  had  already 


filled  many  hearts  with  joyous  anticipation. 
By  7.45  a.  m.,  our  party  of  five,  comfortably 
nestled  in  an  automobile,  were  speeding 
rapidly  onward  in  the  fifty-seven  mile 
journey  before  us.  Thriving  towns  were 
passed  in  rapid  succession,  well-kept  farms 
with  their  wealth  of  vegetation  and  herds  at 
pasture  were  a  constant  source  of  delightful 
commendation.  The  exhilaration  of  quick 
motion  over  uniformly  good  roads,  while 
every  sense  was  regaled,  called  to  remem- 
brance the  goodness  of  a  bountiful  Creator, 
and  stirred  within  us  feelings  of  thankful- 
ness without  which  worship  itself  becomes 
an  empty  form.  As  we  crossed  in  succession 
the  numerous  tidewater  streams  which  flow 
to  the  Delaware,  we  recalled  the  prime 
reason  which  threw  West  Jersey  so  early 
open  to  settlement,  an  enterprise  in  which 
Friends  had  so  large  a  share.  Our  route 
took  us  by  or  in  the  vicinity  of  no  less  than 
ten  meeting-houses;  all  of  early  establish- 
ment, and  of  a  capacious  size.  To  one  of 
these — that  of  Salem — we  resorted  for  the 
morning  hour  of  worship.  And  how  pleas- 
antly fell  upon  the  ear  that  First-day  morn- 
ing the  Hebrew  word  signifying  peace! 
Within  the  quiet  precincts  of  this  beautifully 
environed  and  very  comfortable  house  about 
twenty-five  were  gathered.  Truly  we  felt 
the  God  of  peace  to  be  with  us  there,  and  the 
benediction  of  the  last  verse  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  seemed  to  fall  with  cementing 
influence, — "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen."  Across 
the  street  lay  the  great  burial  ground,  with 
its  giant  historic  oak,  whose  far  extended 
branches  covered  as  with  protecting  arms 
the  many  graves  of  well-known  leading 
families  of  the  town.  Beneath  the  ample 
shade  and  upon  the  enticing  greensward  of 
the  yard  behind  the  meeting-house  we  grate- 
fully partook  of  the  luncheon  which  a  wise 
forethought  had  put  in  store  for  the  now 
fully  whetted  appetite,  after  which  the  re- 
maining fifteen  miles  of  the  journey  was 
resumed  with  quickened  zest.  Like  the 
leaves  of  a  great  picture  book  the  pleasant 
farms  of  Salem  and  Cumberland  counties 
were  opened  to  our  view,  while  from  quick- 
ened heads  warmed  by  the  afternoon  sun 
constantlv  came  the  aroma  of  sweet  clover 
bloom. 

A  full  half  hour  in  advance  of  the  time 
set  for  the  meeting  we  passed  down  the  long 
wide  street  of  the  town  of  Greenwich,  upon 
which  faced  the  plain  but  substantial  homes 
of  the  kindly  inhabitants,  with  much  that 
was  suggestive  of  New  England.  At  the 
farther  end,  near  the  boat  landing,  where 
reverent  hands  had  placed  it  many  genera- 
tions ago,  stands  the  ancient  meeting-house. 
Surely  not  even  in  its  palmiest  days  did 
the  property  present  a  more  inviting  ap- 
pearance. Swept  and  garnished  for  the 
occasion,  brightly  it  stood  radiant  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine,  like  some  fair  hostess 
welcoming  her  guests. 

Already  the  company  was  assembling  in 
such  numbers  as  to  indicate  the  wide  and 
popular  interest  incited  by  the  occasion. 
We  had  read  of  Friends'  meetings  held  in 
the  past  whereat  the  house  was  literally 
filled  to  overflowing.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  such  an  inspiring  scene  was  to  come 
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within  the  range  of  present  day  experience? 
Verily  so.  Few  will  forget  what  they  beheld 
that  day,  when  over  three  hundred  sought 
to  be  seated  in  a  house  which  at  its  best 
could  not  have  accommodated  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  We  longed  for  the 
youths'  galleries  which  evidently  had  once 
existed  but  long  since  had  been  removed. 
Young  Friends  now  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  had  the  novel  experience  of  attending 
a  meeting  for  worship  held  in  a  house  within 
which  they  could  not  for  themselves  find  a 
seat,  even  after  they  had  brought  into 
requisition  many  automobile  cushions,  and 
even  a  long  plank  for  increasing  the  seating 
capacity;  content  were  they  to  sit  upon  the 
door  steps,  or  even  upon  the  nearby  grass. 

When  all  had  found  their  places  and  the 
hush  of  reverent  silence  fell  upon  the  as- 
sembly, something  was  observed  to  steal 
over  many  faces  that  was  not  born  of  the 
novelty  of  the  situation.  The  promise  was 
called  to  remembrance, — "In  all  places 
where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  unto 
thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee."  (Ex.  xx:  24.) 

But  such  occasions  are  valuable  for  service, 
especially  when  others  than  Friends  are 
present,  who  desire  to  learn  something  of 
our  manner  of  worship  and  put  it  to  test 
by  what  they  experience  of  its  appeal  to 
the  needs  of  their  religious  sense.  It  is  then 
that  those  who  are  in  the  station  of  ministers 
should  be  alert  and  heed  the  Master's  call. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  quality  of  the 
silence  in  the  forepart  of  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship is  often  the  earnest  of  its  vocal  service; 
the  sincerity  and  fullness  of  the  one  opening 
the  way  for  depth  and  fervency  in  the  other. 
Four  ministers  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
were  present  in  addition  to  one  other  who 
was  warmly  welcomed  from  beyond  its 
limits. 

The  message  that  first  broke  the  silence 
brought  to  remembrance  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  feast,  whereat  those  who  were  first 
bidden  as  guests  slighted  the  invitation,  and 
neglectful  even  of  common  courtesy  selfishly 
pursued  their  own  interests,  resulting  in  the 
second  invitation  going  forth  to  the  poor 
outcasts,  who  thus  unexpectedly  were  bidden 
to  the  enjoyment  of  high  privilege;  for  it 
was  needful  that  the  wedding  be  furnished 
with  guests.  It  is  the  will  of  the  great  Lord 
of  all  that  the  Gospel  shall  first  be  presented 
to  those  who  naturally  would  be  supposed 
to  be  qualified  to  receive  it;  but,  from  the 
beginning,  these  often  have  rejected  the 
teaching  of  the  Way  of  Life,  while  the  "  com- 
mon people"  have  received  it  with  gladness. 

The  testimony  of  our  Lord  regarding 
Jerusalem  was  livingly  brought  to  our  re- 
membrance, showing  how  desolation  and 
destruction  came  to  a  people  through  their 
unwillingness  to  respond  to  his  gathering, 
protecting  power  so  often  manifested. 

"Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day and  forever" — the  next  speaker  re- 
minded us,  is  a  fundamental,  inspiring  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  Though  all  outward  things 
are  subject  to  change  and  eventually  vanish, 
we  are  assured  of  the  unchanging  nature  of 
that  eternal  Being  whence  our  real  strength 
comes. 

The  next  speaker  gave  good  counsel  in 
line  with  the  text,— "We  then  as  workers 


together  with  him  beseech  you  also  that  ye 
receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  The 
nature  of  the  true  call  to  the  ministry  was 
then  dwelt  upon  by  still  another  speaker, 
showing  that  it  must  proceed  from  Him 
alone  who  can  confer  the  gift  and  Who  alone 
can  properly  determine  the  place  and  time 
for  its  exercise. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  offering  in 
vocal  prayer,  delivered  under  a  sense  of  the 
blessing  which  had  seemed  to  crown  the 
efforts  of  those  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  its  appointment,  and  after  a  season  of 
social  converse  our  faces  were  set  homeward; 
some  having  as  much  as  eighty  miles  to 
cover.  But  what  with  good  roads,  a  de- 
lightful evening  air,  and  a  hallowed  sense 
of  what  it  really  means  to  thus  commune 
together  in  such  numbers  in  a  place  of 
hallowed  memories,  the  homeward  journey 
furnished  to  many  as  much  food  for  quiet 
thought  in  retrospect  as  did  the  outgoing 
one  in  anticipation.  Doubtless  many  upon 
reaching  home  that  evening  could  have  said 
with  one  of  our  own  company  as  we  parted, 
— "  I  feel  we  have  had  a  pleasant  and,  I 
hope,  a  profitable  day." 

The  success  of  the  meeting,  at  least  in 
point  of  attendance,  was  due  to  the  auto- 
mobile, of  which  there  were  about  thirty 
brought  into  commission  for  what  has 
seemed  to  many  Friends  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  a  commendable  enterprise, — name- 
ly, the  rescue  of  a  fine  old  meeting-house 
from  decay,  or  possibly  diversion  from  its 
proper  use.  Another  service,  too,  should 
not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  the  bringing 
to  a  kindly  responsive  neighborhood  a  mes- 
sage of  good  will  which  may  reawaken  and 
keep  alive  not  only  the  memory  of  a  strong 
denominational  influence  which  undoubtedly 
existed  in  the  past,  but  show  that  this  in- 
fluence still  survives  where  the  heart  of  the 
Quaker  is  closely  and  sincerely  touched 
with  a  strong  belief  in  his  principles  and 
where  he  courageously  makes  proof  of  their 
efficacy  by  the  life  that  emanates  from  them. 

Recently  we  fell  into  conversation  with 
an  acquaintance,  a  Friend  whose  birthplace 
and  ancestral  home  had  been  at  Greenwich; 
and  when  reference  was  made  to  the  meeting 
lately  held  there,  his  face  brightened  with 
eager  interest  for  all  that  might  be  said  with 
regard  to  it.  The  place  has  a  very  interest- 
ing history,  he  replied,  and  the  meeting 
appears  to  have  had  a  succession  of  rises 
and  declines.  Among  other  incidents  that 
he  had  heard  related,  though  without  being 
able  to  vouch  for  its  accuracy  in  detail,  was 
one  that  referred  to  a  period  of  decline  which 
occurred  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  meeting  had  become  reduced  to  one  or 
two  attenders;  one  of  whom  was  a  minister 
who  at  times  sat  alone  in  the  hour  of  worship. 
One  day  while  thus  sitting,  this  individual 
felt  a  call  to  preach,  though  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  do  so  seemed  sheer  nonsense. 
The  call  was,  however,  obeyed,  and  while 
thus  engaged  the  preacher  observed  the 
door  to  open  and  two  men  enter  and  sit  down. 
These  Cohansey  fishermen  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  house  and  hearing  the  voice 
drew  near,  became  interested,  and  were 
reached  by  what  was  said.  Nor  did  the 
incident  end  there;  for  the  tradition  further 


cites  that  these  men  joined  the  meeting  with 
their  families,  and  were  the  means  of  causing 
it  again  to  flourish.  There  are  those  of  to- 
day who  stand  ready  to  question  whether 
the  old  method  of  worship,  by  which  is  meant 
the  coming  of  the  believers  together  to  sit 
down  in  silence  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
Master  with  or  without  vocal  expression,  is 
suited  to  the  changing  order  of  things;  but 
there  are  still  many  others  who  hold  un- 
questioningly  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
in  this  matter,  and  though  in  many  cases  it 
is  their  lot  to  worship  where  the  meeting  is 
small  they  have  realized  many  times  that 
what  they  receive  there  is  in  very  close  re- 
lation to  their  sincerity 'and  faithfulness. 


Bird  Music. 

E.  P.  Powell  has  a  reputation  in  bird-lore 
and  a  knowledge  of  music  beyond  the  or- 
dinary. In  the  Independent  of  Fifth  Month 
1  st  he  has  an  article  on  "Bird  Music"  that 
will  appeal  to  many  readers  of  The  Friend. 
The  following  paragraphs  will  a  little  indi- 
cate its  purport. — Ed. 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  good  music  in  my 
life,  but  the  older  I  get  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  the  sweetest  music  in  this  world  is  given  to  us 
by  the  birds.  I  never  quite  understood  this  big 
truth  until  I  was  half  a  hundred  years  old.  I  knew 
the  sparrows  and  the  robins  and  the  catbirds  as  a 
boy;  and  ran  through  the  pastures  all  the  merrier 
for  their  music.  I  learned  to  distinguish  many  of 
the  birds  by  their  songs  as  well  as  their  colors,  but 
the  great  truth  that  musicians  were  filling  the  air 
with  notes  incomparable  hardly  got  hold  of  me.  I 
paid  large  sums  to  hear  distinguished  singers, 
pianists,  flutists,  violinists,  but  all  this  while  around 
my  head  were  better  artists  than  any  that  had 
taken  my  money.  That  is  just  the  point,  that  these 
musicians  of  the  air  are  real  artists. 

They  are  not  simply  letting  loose  a  lot  of  notes 
that  have  no  definite  relation  to  sentiment,  but,  as 
I  hear  them  now,  I  distinctly  see  that  there  has  been 
invention  of  the  highest  order,  and  this  quite  as 
wonderful  as  anything  achieved  by  Mendelssohn 
or  Beethoven.  Each  bird  family  has  its  own 
repertory,  expressive,  in  every  case,  of  its  life.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  that  believe  the  whole  animal 
creation  lives  and  acts  without  reason.  As  I  see 
it  these  bird  families  have  been  brought  into  the 
family  relation,  differentiated  from  each  other  by 
carefully  thought  out  and  worked  out  methods  of 
living;  and  their  songs  are  exactly  adjusted  to  these 
specific  life  habits. 


So  I  have  come  to  think  that  singing  must  in 
some  way  have  to  do  with  babes  and  cradles — have 
something  of  that  sort  for  inspiration  and  associa- 
tion. All  other  singing  is  mechanical;  something 
turned  on  to  order,  soul  or  no  soul.  What  of  church 
choirs?  Why  this,  that  the  world  never  got  up 
anything  more  out  of  tune  with  love  and  worship, 
out  of  taste  and  out  of  Nature.  It  would  be  a 
hundredfold  more  religious  to  have  a  big  cage  of 
canaries  in  the  vestibule.  Singing  has  a  specific 
place,  and  it  comes,  that  is  real  singing  does,  only  as 
the  expression  of  a  complete  emotion.  This  was 
what  Jenny  Lind  meant,  I  expect,  when  she  said, 
"Tell  me  to  sing  'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  then 
I  will  sing  indeed." 


Be  content.  Ye  are  his  wheat  growing 
in  our  Lord's  field.  And  if  wheat  ye  must 
go  under  our  Lord's  threshing  instrument, 
in  his  barn  floor,  and  through  his  sieve,  and 
through  his  mill  to  be  bruised,  as  the  Prince 
of  your  salvation  was  (Isa.  li":  9)  that  ye 
may  be  found  good  bread  in  your  Lord's 
house. — Rutherford. 


Resting  on  the  promises  is  not  making  a 
bed  of  ease  out  of  them. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

A  department  edited  by  Benjamin  F. 
Whitson,  of  Moylan,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Friends'  Temperance  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

If  you  cannot  save  the  thousands 
Yearly  ruined  by  strong  drink, 

You  can  reach  by  friendly  warning 
Some  one  standing  on  the  brink. 

You  can  give  your  own  example 

To  the  safe,  abstaining  side, 
Shielding  thus  from  fierce  temptation 

Precious  souls  for  whom  Christ  died. 


Friends  and  "Temperance."  —  The 
Society  of  Friends  as  a  body  believes  no 
longer  in  "Temperance"  in  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks.  It  believes  in  total  ab- 
stinence, and  nearly  all  its  members  are  con- 
sistent in  this  respect.  Why  not  all? 


Drugging  the  Children  at  home,  and 
more  particularly  at  the  soda  fountain,  is 
the  title  of  a  stirring  article  by  Dr.  Harvey 
W.  Wiley,  abstracted  by  Good  Housekeeping 
(Third  Month,  191 3),  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  him  before  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Chicago.  He  cautions, 
especially,  against  the  use  of  Coca  Cola, 
classing  it  as  equally  harmful  with  tea  and 
coffee,  none  of  which  should  be  indulged 
in  by  children.   He  concludes  as  follows: 

"My  plea,  therefore,  to  the  teachers  of 
the  nation  is  to  join  in  the  great  work  to 
banish  from  the  menu  of  the  child  every 
single  substance  which  hits  the  nerves, 
excites  undue  activity,  or  produces  unna- 
tural stimulation,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  a  wholesome,  nutritious,  plain,  sim- 
ple diet,  which  may  enable  the  child  to 
grow  and  become  a  healthy  and  valuable 
citizen." 


A  "Serpent  Bill"  was  that  passed  by 
the  Harrisburg  House  of  Representatives 
requiring  that  three  per  cent,  of  the  money 
received  for  liquor  licenses  in  Philadelphia 
should  be  paid  into  the  police  pension  fund. 
But  the  possible  result  of  thus  connecting 
the  liquor  business  and  the  police  force  was 
so  apparent  that  the  measure  was  lost  in 
the  Senate. 


The  Defeat  of  the  Kline  Bill  was 
the  outcome  of  a  hard  contest,  with  the 
liquor  men  doing  the  foulest.  This  measure 
was  fostered  and  cared  for  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  appropriation  committee.  By 
means  of  this  "appropriation  club"  it  was 
hoped  to  pass  it.  First,  however,  the  bill 
was  reported  out  of  committee  without  any 
meeting  of  that  particular  committee.  It 
was  then  "shunted  back  and  forth  on  the 
calendar  for  many  days"  until  the  chair- 
man of  the  appropriation  committee  deemed 
it  possible  to  pass  it.  And  so  it  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  In  the  House,  however,  it 
met  with  hard  knocks  from  the  start  and 
was  finally  defeated.  The  following  com- 
ment is  taken  from  The  American  Issue: 

"  In  order  to  get  an  accurate  view  of  the 
comparative  strength  of  liquor  and  tem- 
perance sentiment  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  sessions  of  191 1  and 


1913,  we  know  of  no  better  index  than  the 
vote  on  the  two  Kline  bills. 

The  Kline  bill  of  191  1  secured  1 1  1  votes. 
The  Kline  bill  of  1913  secured  eighty-six 
votes;  a  loss  of  twenty-five.  The  opponents 
of  the  Kline  bill  of  191 1  mustered  eighty- 
two  votes  against  it.  In  191 3  they  were 
able  to  record  ninety-seven  votes  against 
it;  a  gain  of  fifteen. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  votes 
have  reference  to  aggressive  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  liquor  interests  and  show  con- 
clusively that  the  temperance  sentiment  of 
this  legislature  is  greatly  in  advance  of 
that  of  191 1.  If  we  can  show  the  same  rate 
of  progress  in  the  next  two  years,  the  adop- 
tion of  local  option  ought  to  become  a 
certainty." 


The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  impressed 
a  vast  number  of  people  as  attempting  the 
overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  only 
method  possible  under  existing  conditions. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  has  been  and  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  educational  factors  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  political  agita- 
tors in  the  field  of  saloon  suppression  work. 
It  is  significant,  therefore,  to  observe  that 
it  is  now  instituting  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment for  national  prohibition.  The  follow- 
ing declaration  has  been  issued  by  the  Head- 
quarters Committee  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees: 

The  Future  Policy  of  the  A.  S.  L. 

The  policy  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  since 
its  inception  has  been  to  go  just  as  fast  and 
just  as  far  as  public  sentiment  would  justify. 
It  confines  its  efforts  to  law  enforcement  and 
sentiment-building  where  that  is  the  only 
policy  public  sentiment  will  sustain.  It  is 
for  local  prohibition  where  that  policy  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  most  advanced 
public  demand.  It  always  has  favored  the 
adoption  of  State  and  national  prohibition 
just  as  quickly  as  an  enlightened  public 
conscience  warrants.  We  believe  the  time 
is  fully  ripe  for  the  launching  of  a  campaign 
for  national  prohibition — not  by  any  party, 
or  parties,  but  by  the  people.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  to  relax  our  efforts  one 
iota  for  law  enforcement,  local  prohibition 
and  prohibition  by  States,  but  it  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  task  begun  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  should  speedily  be 
completed.    .    .  . 

More  than  half  the  counties  of  the  re- 
public, multitudes  of  incorporated  villages 
and  cities  and  nine  entire  States  containing 
upward  of  46,000,000  of  people — fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  population — embracing  above 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  territorial  area  of 
the  country  have  outlawed  the  saloon.  The 
traffic  has  been  driven  from  the  army  and 
navy,  from  immigrant  stations  and  from  the 
national  capitol;  but  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  temperance  force's  of  the  nation  was 
the  passage  of  the  Webb-Kenyan  bill  over 
President  Taft's  veto,  not  only  for  the 
service  it  will  render  the  cause  of  law  enforce- 
ment, but  for  the  demonstrated  fact  that 
Congress  is  responsive  to  the  organized, 
expressed  will  of  the  people  on  this  as  on 
other  important  moral  issues. 

National    prohibition    can    be  secured 


through  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  Congress  and  ratification  of 
the  same  by  the  necessary  three-fourths — 
thirty-six — States.  A  State  once  having 
ratified  the  amendment  cannot  rescind  its 
action,  but  a  State  failing  in  its  efforts  to 
ratify  may  do  so  at  any  future  time. 

The  time  for  a  nation-wide  movement  to 
outlaw  the  drink  traffic  is  auspicious.  Or- 
ganization is  now  established  and  in  opera- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  forces 
that  definitely  oppose  the  traffic  are  in  ac- 
cord as  at  no  time  in  the  past.  The  moral, 
scientific  and  commercial  aspects  of  the 
problem  are  being  more  intelligently  put 
before  the  public  than  hitherto.  The  nar- 
row, acrimonious  and  emotional  appeal  is 
giving  way  to  a  rational,  determined  con- 
viction that  the  traffic,  being  the  source  of  so 
much  evil  and  economic  waste  and  the  enemy 
of  so  much  good,  has  no  rightful  place  in  our 
modern  civilization. 

Abraham  Lincoln  reluctantly  consented  to 
the  levying  of  an  internal  revenue  tax  as  a 
war  measure  only  when  assured  by  members 
of  his  cabinet  and  leaders  in  Congress  that 
it  would  be  repealed  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
When  the  war  ended  and  the  broken  fortunes 
of  the  republic  were  manifest,  the  liquor 
traffic,  with  that  serpent-like  wisdom  for 
which  it  is  noted,  was  the  first  to  urge  the 
continuation  of  this  tax,  knowing  the  force 
of  a  bribe  upon  the  public  conscience.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  the  chief  cry  against 
national  prohibition  has  been  that  the 
Government  must  have  the  revenue.  The 
adoption  of  the  Income  Tax  amendment  to 
the  federal  constitution  furnishes  an  answer 
to  the  revenue  problem. 

We  appeal  to  every  church,  to  all  organ- 
ized philanthropies  and  to  every  individual, 
of  every  race  and  color,  who  loves  his 
country  and  his  kind,  to  join  in  this  crusade 
for  a  saloonless  nation.  We  depend  for 
success  upon  the  same  Leader  who  com- 
manded Moses  to  "speak  to  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  go  forward." 

Woman's  Dress  a  Menace. — Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  of  Chicago  styles  woman's 
present-day  attire  "the  scandal  of  modern 
society,  the  disgrace  of  our  civilization  and 
the  despair  of  the  industrial  world."  He 
declares  that  our  attitude  for  ornamenta- 
tion, our  liking  for  feathers  and  frills,  are 
but  survivals  of  a  savage  ancestry;  that 
costly  lace  is  only  a  development  of  the 
tattooing  which  decorated  the  primitive 
belles. 

"  I  am  pursuaded,"  says  he,  "that  morals 
and  religion  cannot  be  advanced  much 
farther  until  ethics  invades  the  wardrobe 
and  morals  overrule  the  dictates  of  fashion. 
The  horrible  extravagance,  the  perpetual 
restlessness  and  change  represented  by  the 
'dry  goods'  trade  will  defeat  the  clamor  of 
the  social  reformer  and  neutralize  the 
democratic  demand  for  rights  on  the  part  of 
women,  as  it  has  in  the  past  defeated  the 
growth  of  democracy  among  men. 

"  Woman  cannot  be  emancipated  political- 
ly as  long  as  she  is  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  the  conventions  which  demand  such  an 
outlay  of  time,  money  and  nerve.  Kate 
I  Barnard  of  Oklahoma  sounded  a  note  es- 
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sential  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
as  well  as  to  the  salvation  of  the  individual 
soul,  when  she  said:  'God  helping  me,  I  will 
not  wear  a  diamond  while  there  is  a  starving 
woman  or  child  in  America.'" 

But  the  particularly  dreadful  aspect  of 
the  dress  situation  is  the  lure  fashion  pre- 
sents to  the  girl  or  woman  of  inadequate 
means. — Pacific  Methodist  Advocate. 


Our  Smaller  Meetings. 

The  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  visit 
the  smaller  meetings,  composing  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting,  recently  brought 
out  an  earnest  discussion  concerning  the 
needs  of  certain  rural  communities  where 
formerly  there  were  meetings  of  some  size. 

The  decline  of  these  meetings  can  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  death  and  removal, 
and  yet  there  remains  to  be  considered  con- 
ditions which  involve  the  whole  religious 
and  social  attitude  of  our  day. 

The  strong  desire  expressed  on  this  occa- 
sion to  cherish  the  best  life  among  Friends 
and  others  must  be  coupled  with  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  conditions  which 
prevail  generally.  The  formalities  of  the 
Churches  and  the  inadequate  presentation 
of  the  spiritual  life  in  traditional  phraseol- 
ogy has  become  distasteful  to  many  whose 
parents  were  regular  "church-goers."  The 
facilities  for  transportation  by  the  automo- 
bile have  also  drawn  some  away  from  a  place 
of  worship,  while  others  have  felt  that  one 
day  of  rest  was  necessary  for  their  physical 
health.  The  flood  of  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, containing  every  item  of  information 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  much 
that  was  once  spoken  from  the  pulpit,  has 
been  used  as  an  excuse  for  such  indifference 
to  the  injunction,  "Neglect  not  the  assem- 
bling of  yourselves  together." 

But  these  facts  in  no  wise  cover  the  whole 
situation  as  the  sincere  interest  in  and  long- 
ing for  Christian  fellowship  is  as  strong  to- 
day as  ever  it  was,  and  when  a  vital  mes- 
sage is  proclaimed  in  an  understandable 
way,  there  is  a  ready  ear  on  the  part  of 
many. 

Then  it  must  be  admitted  that  meetings, 
like  individuals  and  families,  have  their 
day  and  pass  away,  and  also  that  meeting- 
houses are  built  for  the  convenience  of 
people  and  must  follow  them  when  they 
migrate — rather  than  that  we  should  insist 
upon  the  people  going  to  the  old  meeting- 
houses. Several  large  and  prosperous  meet- 
ings within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  such  as  Moorestown,  Media, 
Lansdowne  and  Haverford,  beside  the  sum- 
mer gatherings  on  Pocono  Mountain,  fre- 
quently attended  by  two-hundred  people, 
have  grown  up  during  the  past  few  decades 
at  the  expense  of  others  which  were  once 
well  attended. 

We  should  be  alert  to  discover  the  possi- 
bi  ity  of  new  meetings  rather  than  to  dwell 
upon  the  condition  of  declining  ones,  and 
to  cheer  on  those  individuals  who  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  development  of  a  Friendly 
group. 

This  was  illustrated  in  a  striking  way  by 
a  recent  visit  to  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  where 
Walter  G.  Heacock  has  done  much  to  foster 


a  meeting  in  that  city.  So  satisfactory  and 
inspiring  was  this  experience,  the  report  of 
it  seems  almost  to  be  a  duty.  Some  twenty 
Friends  and  others  were  gathered  by  special 
invitation  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  Divine 
worship.  This  was  at  the  house  of  Wm.  R. 
McCord.  Our  kind  host  and  hostess  had 
provided  a  most  suitable  entertainment. 
We  had  supper  before  the  meeting,  and  the 
social  enjoyment  was  upon  such  a  plane  that 
we  all  felt  the  occasion  had  been  ideal,  from 
every  point  of  view. 

This  effort  to  unite  the  social,  intellectual 
and  spiritual,  recalled  the  "agape"  or  social 
meal  of  the  early  Christians,  because  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  sincere  relish  for  the  best, 
and  an  earnest  desire  that  all  might  be  done 
"to  the  honor  of  truth."  Several  of  this 
company  were  not  members  of  our  Society, 
but  their  hospitality  and  cordial  fellowship 
was  a  real  inspiration  to  the  wayfarer,  and 
we  cannot  but  fervently  desire  that  the  bless- 
ing they  bestowed  upon  us  may  rest  upon 
themselves  in  all  its  fulness. 

These  opportunities  to  discover  how  men 
and  women,  closely  engaged  in  the  struggle 
of  life  are  yearning  for  the  eternal  realities, 
give  courage  to  the  belief  that  thousands 
are  craving  to  know  how  they  may  realize 
the  companionship  of  the  Son  and  sent  of 
the  Father.  Here  were  fathers  and  mothers, 
with  their  dear  children  of  tender  age,  willing 
to  sacrifice  much  that  they  might  share  the 
Presence  of  Him  who  is  gathering  from  every 
fold  and  condition  those  who  love  the  in- 
ward evidence  of  his  peace  and  sustaining 
power. 

Joseph  Elkinton. 

Moylan,  Sixth  Month  6,  1913. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


His  Master's  Step. — I  had  found  a  piti- 
ful little  half-starved  kitten  in  a  crowded 
city  street  that  morning,  and  remembering 
that  the  rooms  of  the  Animal  Rescue  League 
were  nearby,  I  picked  him  up,  and  soon  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  comfort  for 
the  first  time  in  his  difficult  little  life. 

"Might  I  look  at  the  dogs,  too?"  1  asked, 
as  I  returned  to  the  office.  "  I  should  so 
like  to  see  them." 

So  we  went  up-stairs,  and  I  saw  the  long 
row  of  small  apartments — each  with  its 
patient,  bright-eyed  occupant.  Most  plain- 
ly 1  remember  the  dog  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
The  doors  are  hung  a  few  inches  above  the 
floor  for  ventilation,  and  I  saw  his  little 
black  nose  poked  under  his  door  as  soon 
as  we  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"This  dog's  master  is  out  of  town  for  two 
weeks,"  said  the  man,  as  he  patted  the  curly 
black  head,  "on  some  sort  of  pleasure  trip. 
He  left  the  dog  in  our  care.  He  has  been 
gone  six  days  now,  and  the  poor  chap  has 
hardly  eaten  one  good  meal  in  all  that  time. 
He  just  lies  here  with  his  nose  to  the  door, 
listening  for  his  master's  step." 

"Let  me  take  him  home,"  I  said.  "I'm 
sure  1  could  make  him  happier  than  this." 

"  1  doubt  if  it  would  make  any  difference 
with  him,"  said  the  man.  "  Besides,  I  don't 
think  we  could  let  you.  We  are  supposed 
to  fulfil  our  side  of  the  arrangement." 

He  closed  the  door  and  we  wandered  on. 


Just  before  we  went  down  again,  there  was 
another  step  on  the  stairs.  1  turned  to  the 
door  at  the  end  of  the  row.  From  under  it 
came  the  little  black  nose,  sniffing,  sniffing, 
in  uncontrollable  excitement.  It  was  only 
an  attendant;  but  the  black  nose  remained 
there,  just  visible  below  the  door,  as  long  as 
I  could  see — while  the  faithful  animal 
patient! y  waited  for  the  next  step. 

About  a  week  later  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  the  Animal  Rescue  League  again.  I  had 
not  forgotten  the  "special  case"  up-stairs, 
and  I  asked  if  I  might  go  up  to  see  him. 
"Oh,  yes,  if  you  like,"  said  the  man,  and 
up  we  went  again. 

The  first  thing  that  1  saw  was  the  little 
black  nose  poked  out  from  under  the  door, 
eagerly,  excitedly  sniffing.  As  we  went 
nearer,  the  sniffing  gradually  ceased.  It 
was  for  another  step  that  the  devoted,  loyal 
little  creature  had  lain  there  waiting,  with 
his  nose  to  the  door,  for  two  long  weeks. 

"Why  do  people  have  an'mals  if  they 
can't  take  care  of  them?"  I  said,  bitterly. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  they  don't  realize  what 
this  sort  of  thing  may  mean,"  returned  the 
man,  charitably. 

When  we  came  down  some  one  was  waiting 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  His  face  was 
serious  as  he  stepped  aside  to  let  us  pass. 

"Why,  it's  you,  Mr.  Barrow!"  said  the 
man,  with  relief  in  his  face.  "Well,  there's 
one  who'll  be  glad  to  see  you  back!" 

I  turned  boldly  round  and  followed  Mr. 
Barrow  up-stairs.  I  heard  the  sniffing, 
sniffing  from  the  corner,  and  1  heard  Mr. 
Barrow  make  a  low,  chirrupping  sound  be- 
hind his  lips.  1  heard  what  sounded  like 
the  hopping,  scurrying,  jumping,  stamping, 
of  twenty  small  feet.  The  black  nose  came 
pushing  out  from  under  the  door  with  wild, 
beseeching  little  snorts  and  yelps  and  barks. 

The  man  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
back.  With  one  pitiful,  eager  cry,  the  little 
dog  plunged  out.  Weak  and  half-starved 
as  he  must  have  been,  there  was  no  sign  of 
it  in  his  "welcome  home."  He  rushed 
recklessly  at  the  big  man,  and  then  he 
staggered  back  and  plunged  again.  He 
showered  kisses  of  forgiveness  on  the  well- 
loved  face,  and  he  clawed  affectionately  at 
the  protecting  arms. 

1  brushed  furtively  at  my  eyes,  and  the 
big  man,  1  think,  brushed  at  his  eyes,  too. 

"There — there — boy,"  came  his  low  voice, 
just  a  little  shaken,  perhaps,  "steady  now. 
I  guess  we'll  stick  together  after  this,  won't 
we?" 

As  I  went  down  the  stairs,  1  caught  a  last 
glimpse  of  them.  The  dog  leaped  down 
from  his  master's  arms.  He  pranced  across 
the  room  and  lapped  loudly  and  gaily  from 
a  pan  of  milk,  while  his  tail  wagged  in 
ridiculous  jerks.  Then  he  pranced  back 
again,  and  took  one  high  and  glorious  leap 
back  to  the  master's  arms  once  more. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


The  Right  Kind  of  Boy. — A  boy  who 
had  thoughtlessly  hurt  the  feelings  of  a 
friend  called  in  the  evening  and  said:  "Is 
Theodore  in?  I  want  to  see  him."  The 
two  had  a  few  moments'  earnest  talk,  after 
which  Theodore  came  back  to  the  living- 
room  with  a  very  bright  face.    "  Kenneth 
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is  a  good  fellow,"  he  said  as  his  mother 
looked  up  inquiringly.  "He  was  rather 
horrid  to  me  to-day  when  1  made  an  error 
on  third  base,  and  he  came  around  to-night 
to  apologize.  He  said  he  was  sorry  that 
he  had  been  rude,  and  he  thought  he  had  been 
unfair.  There  are  not  many  fellows  who 
take  the  t  rouble  to  ask  your  pardon  when 
they  have  been  in  the  wrong."  "  Kenneth 
is  a  manly  boy,"  said  Theodore's  father. 
"  Yes,  and  a  generous  one,"  the  mother 
added.  "We  are  glad  to  have  you  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  a  boy  such  as  Kenneth. 
You  won't  go  far  astray  when  in  his  com- 
pany."— The  Comrade. 


Praying  in  Half  a  Room. — In  a  large 
and  respectable  school  near  Boston,  two 
boys,  from  different  States  and  strangers  to 
each  other,  were  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  room  together.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  and  the  two  students  spent  the 
first  day  in  arranging  their  room  and  getting 
acquainted.  When  night  came  the  younger 
of  the  two  boys  asked  the  other  if  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  close 
the  day  with  a  short  reading  from  the  Bible 
and  a  prayer.  The  request  was  modestly 
made,  without  whining  or  cant  of  any  kind. 
The  other  boy,  however,  bluntly  refused  to 
listen  to  the  proposal. 

"Then  you  will  have  no  objection  if  I 
pray  by  myself,  I  suppose?"  said  the  young- 
er. "It  has  been  my  custom,  and  I  wish 
to  keep  it  up." 

"  I  don't  want  any  praying  in  this  room, 
and  I  won't  have  it!"  retorted  his  com- 
panion. 

The  younger  boy  rose  slowly,  walked  to 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  standing  upon 
a  seam  in  the  carpet  which  divided  the  room 
nearly  equally,  said  quietly: 

"  Half  of  this  room  is  mine.  I  pay  for  it. 
You  may  choose  which  half  you  will  have. 
I  will  take  the  other,  and  I  will  pray  in  that 
half  or  get  another  room.  But  pray  I  must 
and  will,  whether  you  consent  or  refuse." 
The  older  boy  was  instantly  conquered. 
To  this  day  he  admires  the  sturdy  independ- 
ence which  claimed  as  a  right  what  he  had 
boorishly  denied  as  a  privilege.  A  Christian 
might  as  well  ask  leave  to  breathe  as  to  ask 
permission  to  pray.  There  is  a  false  senti- 
ment connected  with  Christian  actions  which 
interferes  with  their  free  exercise.  If  there 
is  anything  to  be  admired  it  is  the  manliness 
that  knows  the  right  and  dares  to  do  it  with- 
out asking  any  one's  permission. —  Youth's 
Companion. 


WISDOM'S  GOAL. 

The  water  placed  in  goblet,  bowl  or  cup 

Changes  its  form  to  its  receptacle, 

And  so  our  plastic  souls  take  various  shapes 

And  characters  of  good  or  ill,  to  fit 

The  good  or  evil  in  the  friends  we  have; 

Therefore  be  ever  careful  in  your  choice  of  friends, 

And  let  your  special  love  be  given  to  those 

Whose  strength  of  character  may  prove  a  whip 

That  drives  you  ever  to  fair  Wisdom's  goal. 

By  Mutsuhita,  late  Emperor  of  Japan. 

I  hope  you  are  not  ignorant,  that  if  peace 
was  left  to  you  in  Christ's  testament,  so  the 
other  half  of  the  testament  was  a  legacy  of 
Christ's  sufferings.  (John  xvi:  33.) — Ruth- 
erford. 

[ 


Friendly  News. 

Details  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  up  to  1  ifth 
Month  28th  make  interesting  reading  in  the  pages 
of  The  Friend  (London)  for  thirtieth  of  Fifth  Mont  h. 
A  revived  interest  is  evidently  apparent  in  the 
functions  of  the  Meeting  on  Ministry  and  Oversight. 
This  meeting  was  discontinued  by  London  Friends 
several  years  ago,  but  so  far  no  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  it  seems  to  have  been  developed.  This 
may  appear  more  clearly  from  the  following  quota- 
tion : — 

"The  two  sittings  of  the  Conference  of  Elders  and 
other  Friends  were  very  largely  attended,  and  seemed 
like  a  return  to  the  old  Yearly  Meeting  on  Ministry 
and  Oversight.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  see 
so  good  a  proportion  of  men  present  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  earnestness  which  marked  the 
meeting.  The  whole  gathering  furnished  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  solid  body  of  Friends  serious- 
ly concerned  for  the  good  of  their  meetings." 

The  Committee  who  dispensed  relief  to  war 
victims  in  Bulgaria,  etc.,  reported  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  that  about  $67,000  had  been  sent  out  by 
Friends'  Relief  Fund. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  deliverance  in  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  is  that  made  by  Herbert  G.  Wood  (well 
known  to  some  Philadelphia  Friends)  on  the  re- 
lation between  the  Inner  Light  and  the  historical 
Christ.  A  few  sentences  will  show  the  drift  of  this 
expression : 

"The  characteristic  emphasis  of  Friends  on  the 
inner  light  would  only  help  if  at  the  same  time  we 
brought  men  face  to  face  with  the  historic  Jesus,  and 
familiarized  them  with  the  story  of  the  Cross.  Only 
as  they  read  in  Jesus  Christ  the  open  secret  of  the 
heart  of  God,  would  they  interpret  adequately  the 
leading  of  God's  Spirit  in  their  own  souls.  The 
outward  coming  of  the  Christ  had  made  the  inner 
light  the  searching,  strengthening,  and  delivering 
power  it  had  now  become  to  mankind.  It  shined  in 
the  darkness  before  Christ's  coining,  but  now  it 
shone  steadily  and  victoriously  and  no  longer  dimly, 
fitfully.  We  knew  more  surely  whither  it  points 
and  guides." 


On  Sixth-day  of  last  week  Friends'  Select  School, 
Philadelphia,  graduated  a  class  of  twenty — fifteen 
young  women  and  five  young  men.  The  graduating 
exercises  were  a  credit  to  both  the  class  and  the 
school.  The  subjects  presented  were  "  Saving  Young 
America,"  "Modern  Man  and  Outdoor  Life," 
"Types  of  Present  Benefactions,"  "The  Influence 
of  the  Fraternity  in  American  Colleges,"  and  the 
Valedictory.  Two  of  the  essays  will  be  printed  in 
future  numbers  of  The  Friend.  William  Wistar 
Comfort,  Ph.D.,  of  Cornell  University,  made  the 
address  to  the  class. 

Westtown  Notes. 

Hot  weather  has  at  last  arrived  and  with  it  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  lake;  two  parts  of  after- 
noons recently  were  devoted  to  competitive  aquatic 
events  among  the  boys — canoeing,  swimming,  div- 
ing, etc.  A  few  days  ago  the  girls  had  their  innings; 
their  sports  embraced  much  that  was  undertaken 
by  the  boys;  this  practise  is  of  great  advantage 
in  that  it  accustoms  participants  to  rather  deep 
water,  climbing  into  canoes,  balancing  and  some 
other  rather  difficult  feats. 

With  the  school  year  Dealing  its  completion 
events  of  various  kinds  came  in  rather  rapid  suc- 
cession; class-day  came  on  the  fourteenth  inst.; 
the  Senior  class  entertained  their  friends  in  the 
gymnasium   in   the  afternoon.  Characteristics, 


prophecies,  history  and  other  matters  were  handled 
in  an  original  and  interesting  (often  amusing) 
manner. 

The  class  supper  was  cared  for  in  the  "Canoe 
Room"  in  Industrial  Hall.  The  room  was  taste- 
fully decorated;  for  a  couple  of  days,  out  of  school 
hours,  members  of  the  first  class  had  been  making 
preparations  for  this  event,  not  the  least  important 
part  being  the  making  ready  of  the  special  repast . 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  people  were  served 
at  Supper,  after  which  speeches  were  made  by 
officers  of  the  School  and  those  of  the  Senior  and 
First  classes;  a  short  sociable  was  indulged  in  on 
the    front  lawn. 

Memhehs  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the 
Literary  Union  have  succeeded  in  collecting  suffi- 
cient funds  to  build  the  shell  of  the  model  of  the  old 
building;  they  hope  to  secure  enough  to  fit  out 
a  fairly  accurate  interior  equipment  which  may  be 
shown  to  advantage  by  electric  bulbs;  any  having 
in  their  possession  views  of  the  north  side  of  the  old 
building,  other  than  that  shown  in  the  Centennial 
History,  would  confer  a  favor  by  mailing  to  His- 
torical Committee,  care  of  the  School;  they  will  be 
cared  for  and  returned. 

We  have  had  our  last  meeting  for  Worship  for 
the  term;  it  was  a  favored  season  in  which  a  visitor, 
two  teachers  and  two  pupils  had  vocal  exercise. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  heat,  the  boys'  First-day 
evening  collection,  of  the  fifteenth  inst.,  was  held 
on  the  campus,  east  of  the  main  building.  Thomas 
K.  Brown  spoke  concerning  Publicity  as  it  affects 
the  suppression  of  wrong  doing. 

Helen  D.  White  addressed  the  girls  under  the 
trees  in  Maple  Grove  regarding  the  preparation  for 
service  in  life. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  is  stated  that  more  than 
6000  persons  died  in  Pennsylvania  in  1911  from 
tuberculosis,  and  that  of  this  number  3463  died  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Of  the  6101  persons  who 
died  in  Pennsylvania  of  tuberculosis,  5456  were  white 
persons  and  only  645  were  colored. 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  11th  says: 
'The  House  will  pass  finally  Senator  Gerberich's 
measure  provid'ng  for  medical  examination  of 
cooks,  waiters,  kitchen  help  and  chambermaids  in 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  afflicted  with  communicable  dis- 
eases. It  has  the  support  of  enough  members  to 
assure  its  passage." 

It  is  announced  that  the  inspectors  of  the  Div  ision 
of  Zoology  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
the  d  rection  of  Professor  H.  A.  Surface,  have  con.- 
p'eted  their  schedules  of  public  demonstration- 
and  have  also  completed  their  spring  visits  to  the 
supervision  orchards.  They  arc  now  taking  up 
the  inspection  of  orchards  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  State  where  this  has  not  already  been  conip'c  t<  d. 
It  is  the  plan  of  State  Zoologist  Surface  to  96e  to 
it  that  this  service  is  carried  to  every  one  without 
charge.  The  inspectors  are  instructed  to  complete 
a  township  at  a  time,  traveling  from  place  to  place 
and  inspecting  every  cultivated  tree,  shrub,  bush 
or  vine  to  determine  what  pests  are  present  and  to 
inform  the  owners  of  their  presence  and  how  to  get 
rid  of  them.  This  careful  work  has  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  some  very  important  pests  where  they 
were  not  suspected,  and,  consequently,  in  their 
prompt  removal  and  suppression.  It  has  already 
saved  the  State  many  times  what  it  cost,  besides 
the  additional  instruction  in  orcharding,  which  is 
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resulting  in  the  development  of  fruit  growing 
throughout  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvan!a. 

It  is  said  that  about  2860  persons  were  killed 
and  some  23,000  injured  in  railroad  accidents  in 
this  country  in  only  three  months,  according  to  a 
bulletin  covering  the  quarter  ending  Twelfth  Month 
31,  1912.  In  general  the  figures  show  increases  in 
the  number  of  accidents,  loss  of  lives  and  property 
over  those  reported  for  the  preceding  quarter  as 
well  as  those  for  the  previous  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wheat  crop  this  year  may 
amount  to  744,000,000  bushels.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  great  as  this  crop  appears  to  be,  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  population. 

A  despatch  from  Allentown,  Penna.,  says:  "Ac- 
cording to  reports  from  many  sect'ons  of  North 
Whitehall  township  the  pest  of  grasshoppers  is 
spreading.  The  insects  have  invaded  Schencksville 
and  are  doing  a  g  eat  deal  of  damage  to  the  gardens. 
On  some  farms  the  grasshoppers  are  blamed  for  the 
practica'  destruction  of  the  hay  crop.  The  insects 
are  still  young,  but  during  the  last  two  weeks  have 
grown  considerably  and  daily  become  stronger  and 
more  destructive.  During  the  last  week  they  have 
begun  to  attack  the  corn  crop,  which  is  much  be- 
lated. Soon  after  a  grasshopper  has  attacked  a 
corn  plant  it  begins  to  grow  yellow,  and  over  a  large 
area  there  is  fear  that  the  pest  may  destroy  all  the 
corn." 

The  formal  proclamation,  announcing  that  a 
Seventeenth  Amendment  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  been  made 
at  Washington.  This  amendment  takes  away  from 
the  State  Legis  atures  the  right  to  elect  U.  S.  Sena- 
tors, and  gives  that  right  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  peop'e  of  the  several  States.  Hereafter  Senators 
will  be  elected  on  the  public  ballot,  the  same  as 
Governors  and  Representatives. 

The  attention  of  owners  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, mills  and  all  such  properties  as  are  re- 
quired to  provide  external  fire  escapes,  has  lately 
been  called  to  an  act  which  says:  "All  exits  to 
external  fire  escapes  shall  be  by  means  of  doors  of 
fire-proof  construction,  in  which  doors  there  may 
be  placed  wire-glass,  if  the  glass  is  required  for 
lighting  the  interior;  and  all  windows  hereafter 
opening  upon,  over  or  under  external  fire  escapes, 
shall  be  of  fire-proof  construction,  with  wire-glass 
therein,  and  with  metal  fire-proof  frames  around  the 
windows." 

A  despatch  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  says:  "The 
periodical  cicada,  or  '  17-year  'ocust, '  has  reappeared 
in  eastern  Kansas  within  the  last  week.  About 
t  hirt  y  counties  in  eastern  Kansas  and  a  lesser  number 
in  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Ok  ahoma,  may  expect 
the  reappearance  of  the  locust.  It  appeared  in  this 
area  in  1862,  1879  and  1896.  Discussing  the 
phenomena  of  these  visits,  Prof.  B.  B.  Smythe,  Cura- 
tor of  the  Kansas  Natural  Museum,  called  attention 
to  studies  of  the  insect  which  show  that  as  many 
as  24  distinct  broods  appear  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Their  appearances  occasionally  are 
but  thirteen  years  apart  in  the  South,  while  in 
Northern  States  a  period  of  seventeen  years  seems 
to  be  required  for  the  maturity  of  the  larva." 

The  lower  House  of  the  Illinois  Legislatu  e  has 
recently  passed  the  woman  suffrage  bill  sent  down 
from  the  State  Senate. 

New  Mexico  has  been  invaded  by  an  army  of 
grasshoppers.  It  is  stated  that  billions  of  the  in- 
sects entered  the  State,  apparently  from  the  "Pan- 
handle" of  Texas.  They  formed  an  army  twenty 
miles  long  and  one  to  four  miles  wide,  advancing  at 
the  rate  of  one  mile  a  day.  The  insec  devoured 
every  green  th'ng  in  their  path  and  left  the  country 


as  bare  as  if  it  had  been  swept  by  fire.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  advised  poisoning  the 
grass  with  Paris  green,  in  advance  of  the  '  'army." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "Warning 
every  community  in  the  nation  that  the  great  death 
rate  of  babies  is  due  to  diseases  which  to  a  large  ex- 
tent are  preventable,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  prepared  a  compilation 
of  the  steps  which  various  up-to-date  cities  are 
taking  to  protect  child  life  and  will  circulate  it  in  a 
national  campaign  of  diffusing  child  welfare  ideas. 
In  wards  of  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, where  systematic  summer  baby-saving 
campaigns  w  re  undertaken,  the  death  rate  of 
infants  decreased  between  30  and  40  per  cent." 

Foreign. — A  recent  despatch  from  London  says: 
A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that  the  Ser- 
vian and  Bulgarian  Governments  have  both  agreed 
to  accept  Russian  arbitration  in  their  dispute  over 
the  territory  acquired  during  the  Balkan  war. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Germans  have  just  established 
a  long-distance  record  for  the  wireless  telephone, 
from  their  great  new  wireless  station  at  Nauen.  An 
operator  there  read  the  newspapers  aloud  for  half 
an  hour,  his  voice  being  heard  distinctly  at  a  series 
of  stations  ranging  in  distance  from  375  to  25  miles, 
including  Vienna.  Some  of  those  at  the  receiving 
end  complained  that  the  reader  spoke  too  loud. 

It  is  reported  that  a  deposit  of  coal,  containing 
millions  of  tons  of  high-grade  anthracite,  has  been 
discovered  near  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  within  eight  miles  of  deep  water  trans- 
portation. Tests  made  by  the  Canal  Commission 
geologists  show  that  the  coal  is  eighty-five  per  cent, 
carbon. 

It  is  announced  that  under  pressure  of  public 
opinion  the  French  Government  is  about  to  under- 
take a  campaign  against  tuberculosis,  which  is 
steadily  increasing  in  the  country.  In  1902  the 
deaths  in  the  postal  service  due  to  tuberculosis 
represented  fifteen  per  cent.  In  1903  it  rose  to  sev- 
enteen per  cent.;  in  1904  to  twenty-one,  and  now 
the  percentage  is  placed  at  thirty. 

A  despatch  from  Milan,  Italy,  says  on  a  dry  and 
gravelly  soil  farmers  of  this  district  harvest  as  many 
as  nine  forage  crops  in  a  single  year,  according  to 
statements  made  by  agricultural  experts  to  members 
of  the  American  Commission  on  Agricultural  Co- 
operation. The  secret  of  fertility  lies  in  the  system 
of  irrigation  which  was  shown  to  the  Americans. 
The  fields  are  kept  green  and  productive  for  all 
except  about  forty  days  of  the  year,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  winters  are  comparatively  severe.  The 
heavy  forage  crop  which  this  system  makes  possible 
is  responsible  for  the  great  development  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

It  is  stated  that  eight  nations  have  replied  fa- 
vorably to  Secretary  Bryan's  plan  for  universal 
peace.  They  are  Italy,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Brazil,  Sweden,  Norway,  Peru  and  Russia,  in  the 
order  given.  All  say  they  sympathize  with  the  prin- 
ciple, but  ask  for  further  particulars.  One  of  the 
rules  proposed  was  that  when  two  nations  think 
they  have  cause  for  war  they  shall  wait  at  least 
one  year  before  they  begin  fighting.  In  the  mean- 
time they  shall  not  increase  their  armies  and  na- 
vies, nor  move  them  into  better  positions. 

It  is  stated  that  Count  Zeppelin  lately  traveled 
from  Baden-Baden  to  Vienna  in  his  airship,  Sach- 
sen,  covering  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
at  an  average  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  Another 
aviator  lately  went  from  Paris  to  Warsaw,  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles,  in 
about  ten  hours. 

It  is  stated  that  a  wireless  telephone  conversation 


has  taken  place  between  Berlin  and  Vienna,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.  It  was  so  satis- 
factory that  another  station,  at  doub'e  the  distance, 
is  being  sought  by  the  German  Government. 

Be  patient;  keep  thy  lifework 

Well  in  hand; 
Be  trustful  where  thou  canst  not 

Understand ; 
Thy  lot,  whate'er  it  be,  is 

Wisely  planned; 
Whate'er  its  mysteries,  God  holds  the  key; 
Thou  well  canst  trust  Him,  and  bide  patiently. 


NOTICES. 

A  youth  of  sixteen  years  desires  a  position  during 
vacation  until  Westtown  School  opens.  Country 
preferred.    Apply  to 

E.  Gardiner, 
130  E.  Main  St.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  Committee  having  charge 
of  holding  Meetings  for  Worship  at  Merchantville, 
N.  J.,  will  hold  a  meeting  First-day  afternoon, 
Seventh  Month  6th,  at  3  o'clock.  A  cordial  invi- 
tation is  extended  to  Friends  and  the  public  gener- 
ally.   

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  or  care  of 
an  invalid,  or  housekeeper.  Address, 
E.  L., 

150  W.  Wyoming  Avenue, 

Germantown,  Pa. 

Friends  and  their  descendants,  who  formerly  at- 
tended Parkersville  Meeting,  are  invited  to  attend 
on  next  First-day,  the  22nd ;  meeting  convenes  at 
10  a.  m.;  trolley  car  leaving  West  Chester  at  9  a.  m. 
will  be  met  at  Lenape.  Friends  desiring  to  come 
by  trolley  should  arrange  by  calling  1023  W,  West 
Chester,  (Bell  'Phone). 

Under  authority  of  a  Committee  appointed  by 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  a  public  meeting  for 
Divine  Worship  will  be  held  in  the  Friends'  Meet- 
ing-house, at  Twenty-fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Chester,  Pa.,  on  First-day  afternoon,  Sixth  Month 
22nd,  1913,  at  3  o'clock.    All  interested  are  invited. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street, 
Philadelphia. — The  following  books  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Library: — 

Burroughs — Time  and  Change. 

Cadbury — Robert  Barclay. 

Collins — Wireless  Man. 

James — Small  Boy  and  Others. 

Lewis — J.  G.  Whittier. 

Mead — Swords  and  Ploughshares. 

During  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months,  Friends' 
Library  will  be  closed,  except  on  Fifth-day  mornings, 
from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

Linda  A.  Moore, 

Librarian. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  his  brother,  Jesse  T. 
Brown,  Menola,  N.  C,  Second  Month  19,  1913, 
William  Henry  Brown,  aged  sixty-seven  years 
and  two  months.  He  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Jane  Brown,  and  a  member  of  Rich  Square  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Although  the  call  came  sudden- 
ly we  believe  his  end  was  peace. 

 ,  at  her  residence,  near  West  Grove,  Pa.,  on 

First  Month  31,  1913,  Deborah  P.  Cooper,  wife 
of  Pennock  Cooper,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  age; 
a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  and  West  Grove 
Particular  Meeting  of  Friends.  For  over  sixteen 
years  she  was  seldom  able  to  go  from  home,  yet  she 
was  enabled  to  bear  her  bodily  weakness  with  Chris- 
tian patience  and  cheerfulness,  believing  He  know- 
eth  what  is  best. 

 ,  at  his  late  residence,  Kennett  Square,  Pa., 

Fourth  Month  13,  1913,  R.  Henry  Thomas,  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year;  an  esteemed  member  and 
overseer  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 

William  H.  Pile's  Sons,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phila. 
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Friends  and  Military  Service. 

Lessons  from  Scandinavia. 
During  the  last  year  or  two  Friends  at 
home  have  heard  much  of  what  for  the  sake 
of  euphony  is  described  in  Australia  as  the 
Federal  Defence  Act,  but  which  could  more 
accurately  and  appropriately  be  called  the 
"  Blood-tax."  English  Friends  have  visited 
the  Antipodes,  and  Friends  from  "down 
under"  have  attended  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  in  other  ways  have  come  in  contact 
with  us.  By  this  intercourse  Friends  at 
home  have  become  fairly  well  acquainted 
with  the  crisis  in  Australia,  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand,  and  have  done  something  to 
help  their  fellow-members  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  But,  while  we  have  heard  and 
read  so  much  concerning  Australasia,  the 
word  Scandinavia  has  been  scarcely  men- 
tioned. 

Do  Friends  realize,  to  begin  with,  that 
there  are  any  of  our  persuasion  in  Scandi- 
navia? Do  they  realize  that  conscientious 
objectors  there  have  been  getting  themselves 
into  difficulties  with  the  military  authorities 
longer  than  the  oldest  inhabitant  can  re- 
member? A  very  large  number  of  English 
Friends  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  these 
facts.  One  reason  no  doubt  is  that  Friends 
in  Scandinavia,  besides  being  few  in  number, 
are  separated  from  us  by  a  language  which 
very  few  English  people  learn,  and  one 
which,  moreover,  is  so  honeycombed  with 
local  dialects  that  it  has  no  standard  either 
of  spelling  or  pronunciation.  Under  a 
mistaken  sense  of  local  patriotism  these 
variations  are  being  deliberately  fostered, 
and  any  foreigner  who  thinks  of  learning 
the  language  may  well  pause  until  our 
neighbors  in  the  north  have  come  to  some 
agreement  as  to  how  their  language  shall 
be  spoken  and  written;  he  may  well  wait,  for 
instance,  until  there  is  a  dictionary  on  the 
market  in  which  he  can  find  the  word  that 
he  is  looking  for. 

Another  reason  why  we  hear  so  little 
about  conscription  in  Scandinavia  is  that 
it  is  no  novelty.    It  is  regarded  as  a  national 


institution,  which,  though  unpopular,  is 
as  inevitable  as  frost  in  winter.  It  is  such 
an  ordinary  event  that  it  is  not  mentioned; 
it  is  like  the  census  incidentally  referred  to 
by  St.  Luke,  which  no  doubt  made  a  con- 
siderable stir  in  its  time,  but  which  yet  was 
such  a  normal  event  that  it  was  mentioned 
by  no  other  historian. 

Yet  surely  the  experience  of  Friends  in 
Scandinavia  is  worth  considering.  Not 
only  that  Friends  in  the  British  Isles  may 
enter  with  more  knowledge  and  more 
sympathy  into  the  perennial  trials  of  their 
fellow-members  in  these  northern  countries, 
but  also  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
experience  of  Friends  in  the  extreme  north 
can  be  of  use  to  others  in  the  extreme  south. 

Military  service  in  the  north  is  not  very 
severe.  In  Denmark,  I  believe,  it  is  only 
one  year,  and  there  are  certain  exemptions. 
In  Norway  rather  more  is  required  of  every 
man.  For  this  reason  conditions  in  Den- 
mark and  Norway  make  a  better  comparison 
with  Australia  than  would  be  the  case  with 
Germany  or  France,  where  much  more 
military  service  is  required  of  every  conscript. 
But  in  contemplating  Denmark's  little 
army  one  cannot  resist  the  query,  Why  does 
Denmark  need  an  army  at  all?  Of  what 
practical  use  are  its  three  or  four  battleships, 
all  obsolete?  A  very  strong  case  has  been 
made  out  why  Russia  or  Germany  needs 
a  big  army,  and  it  has  puzzled  many  clever 
men  to  expose  the  fallacies  and  give  an 
adequate  answer  to  this  argument.  But 
Denmark!  What  could  the  Danish  army 
do?  In  a  European  war  the  big  neighbor 
to  the  south  could  put  a  soldier  in  the  field 
for  every  man  and  woman  and  child  in 
Denmark,  and  still  have  over  a  million  to 
spare!  The  Russian  army,  on  a  war  footing, 
exceeds  the  total  population  of  Norway  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  If  international 
treaties  are  worth  anything  (we  are  often 
tempted  to  think  that  they  are  not),  the 
neutrality  and  independence  of  Denmark 
is  safeguarded.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought, 
but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  Denmark  is  belter  safeguarded  by 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  great  powers. 
In  any  case  one  cannot  see  any  use  for  the 
Danish  army,  nor  any  reason  why  even 
one  year  of  futile  life  should  be  demanded 
of  every  young  man. 

And  yet  the  Danish  army  is  a  more  ef- 
fective instrument  than  the  Australian  will 
be.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  popular 
scare-cry  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  what  could 
the  Australian  soldiers,  with  their  enormous 
continent  and  thousands  of  miles  of  coast- 
line, do  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  a  militant 
China?  And  if  Australia  relies  on  the 
British  navy  to  save  them,  why  have  con 
scription? 


There  are  bad  arguments,  and  rather 
similar  ones,  to  destroy  both  in  Denmark 
and  in  Australia,  but  there  are  also  ugly 
facts  to  face.  What  have  Friends  in  Scandi- 
navia been  doing  all  these  years?  I  heir 
young  men  have  been  called  up  in  ordinary 
course;  some  of  them  will  be  called  up  this 
year.  It  has  happened  that  the  authorities, 
hearing  that  the  young  man  was  a  Kvaker 
and  likely  to  cause  trouble,  have  invented 
a  pretext,  and  have  rejected  him  on  account 
of  suppositious  bad  eyesight.  In  one  case, 
at  least,  they  have  "overlooked"  his  younger 
brothers.  Many  of  the  young  men  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  non-combatant  service, 
and  have  served  in  the  army  but  have  not 
borne  arms.  Non-combatant  duties  are 
readily  obtained  by  doctors  and  rail  way  men. 
In  Scandinavia  most  of  the  railways  are 
owned  by  the  State.  Others  have  refused 
this  compromise  and  have  been  to  prison. 
I  have  met  Friends,  both  in  Norway  and 
Denmark,  who  have  been  to  prison  four 
or  five  times  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the  army 
in  any  capacity.  But  they  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional. Most  people  regard  military 
service  as  a  bitter  pill,  but  one  which  never- 
theless has  to  be  swallowed,  if  the  young 
man  remains  at  home. 

The  great  means  of  avoiding  conscription 
is  emigration.  The  call  of  the  prairies  is 
heard  more  in  Scandinavia,  where  condi- 
tions of  life  are  so  hard,  than  in  England. 
The  northman  of  to-day  looks  yearningly 
across  the  western  ocean  as,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  his  ancestor  did  to  England,  and 
he  goes,  though  he  makes  less  commotion 
in  doing  so.  During  the  heroic  age  the 
emigration  from  Scandinavia  so  exhausted 
the  home-land  that  it  needed  centuries  to 
recover.  Now  the  process  is  at  work  again, 
and  most  valuable  citizens,  not  bloodthirsty 
Vikings,  are  coming  every  year  in  hundreds 
to  settle  in  England,  and  are  going  in  tens 
of  thousands  to  Kansas  and  other  Western 
States.  Considering  the  attractions  of  the 
West,  and  the  irksomeness  of  military  ser- 
vice at  home,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Friends-  emigrate.  There  are  more  Nor- 
wegian Friends  in  America  than  in  Norway. 
There  are  many  amongst  us  in  England, 
but  they  assimilate  so  closely  that  we  hardly 
notice  their  different  origin. 

What  lessons  are  there  to  learn  about  con- 
scription, from  the  experience  of  Scandi- 
navian Friends,  that  will  be  of  use  in  the 
Antipodes? 

First,  of  what  use  is  the  army  which  con- 
scription is  designed  to  produce?  This  has 
a  destructive  value  in  clearing  the  ground 
for  better  and  more  constructive  arguments, 
but  it  is  not  a  Christian  argument,  and  there 
are  plenty  who  are  not  Friends  who  are 
ready  to  use  it. 

Then  there  is  the  economic  argument  of 
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cost.  Many  people  look  upon  the  cost  of 
military  service,  both  in  men  and  money,  as 
a  necessary  but  expensive  precaution — as  a 
sort  of  insurance  premium.  When  that  is 
disposed  of,  we  can  point  out  that  just  as 
the  rejuvenated  Denmark  needs  men  and 
money  to  develop  its  internal  affairs,  so 
the  empty  Australian  continent  needs  both, 
and  all  that  it  can  get,  to  irrigate  its  deserts 
and  develop  its  resources. 

Thirdly,  and  of  greatest  importance  to 
Friends,  is  the  argument  of  Christian  testi- 
mony, the  witness  to  the  peaceful  spirit  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here  the 
principle  is  the  same,  but  in  its  application 
the  comparison  is  not  so  close.  1  n  both  coun- 
tries Friends  are  the  only  religious  organiza- 
tion which  can  show  a  consistent  record. 
In  Australia  there  are  many  Socialists,  so 
there  are  in  Denmark.  During  a  recent 
visit  to  the  latter  country  I  made  enquiries 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Socialists  towards 
military  service,  and  was  told  by  several 
people  that  the  Socialists  denounce  it  and 
agitate  against  it,  but  when  the  test  comes 
to  them,  as  individuals,  they  bow  to  the 
inevitable,  submit,  and  serve  like  anyone 
else.  May  that  never  be  said  of  Friends 
in  Australia  or  elsewhere! 

In  one  important  respect  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  Scandinavia  and  Austral- 
asia. In  Denmark  (probably  the  same  is 
true  of  Norway,  but  I  have  no  definite  in- 
formation), conscription  had  become  a 
national  institution  before  there  were  any 
Friends.  However  much  it  was,  and  is, 
disliked,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  in- 
evitable necessities  of  life.  Thus  Friends 
in  Scandinavia  from  the  very  beginning 
have  been  engaged  in  what  has  seemed, 
and  seems,  to  their  neighbors  as  an  utterly 
futile,  hopeless  effort.  They  must  some- 
times feel  about  as  much  hope  of  success 
in  resisting  conscription  as  they  would  have 
if  they  were  to  tell  the  winter  not  to  cover 
their  country  with  snow. 

In  Australia  conditions  are  as  different 
as  the  climate.  Friends  there  have  the 
comparatively  easy  task  of  stirring  up  op- 
position to  a  new  and  unpopular  law,  by 
many  regarded  as  unnecessary.  Moreover, 
the  new  law  has  been  pushed  through 
parliament,  and  is  now  being  administered, 
in  a  way  that  cannot  bear  the  light  of 
criticism.  Instead  of  being  almost  univer- 
sally obeyed,  as  in  Scandinavia,  it  is  being 
defied  by  thousands  of  young  men  on 
account  of  apathy,  hostility,  political  opinion 
or  religious  belief.  Even  apathy  counts  as 
a  factor  in  the  problem!  In  the  north, 
acquiescence  (such  as  accepting  non-com- 
batant duties  or  pretexts  about  eyesight) 
and  evasion  (emigration)  have  not  been 
helpful  either  to  the  cause  of  peace  or  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  long  run.  Similar 
results  may  be  expected  to  follow  similar 
causes,  but  meanwhile  Australasia  begins 
with  advantages  which  Scandinavia  never 
had/ — Ed.  Harold  Marsh,  in  The  British 
Friend. 


When  the  Lord  humbles  the  creature, 
and  gives  it  clearly  to  see  its  own  insuffi- 
ciency and  need  of  superior  aid,  how  it  hides 
pride. — Thomas  Scattergood. 


STRENGTH  FOR  TO-DAY. 

Strength  for  to-day  is  all  that  we  need, 
As  there  never  will  be  a  to-morrow; 

For  to-morrow  will  prove  but  another  to-day, 
With  its  measure  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Then  why  forecast  the  trials  of  life 
With  much  sad  and  grave  persistence, 

And  wait  and  watch  for  a  crowd  of  ills 
That  as  yet  have  no  existence. 

Strength  for  to-day;  what  a  precious  boon 

For  earnest  souls  who  labor, 
For  the  willing  hands  that  minister 

To  the  needy  friend  or  neighbor. 

Strength  for  to-day,  that  the  weary  hearts 
In  the  battle  for  right  may  quail  not, 

And  the  eyes  bedimmed  by  bitter  tears, 
In  their  search  for  light  may  fail  not. 

Strength  for  to-day  on  the  down-hill  track 

For  the  travelers  near  the  valley, 
That  up,  far  up  on  the  other  side, 

Ere  long  they  may  safely  rally. 

Strength  for  to-day,  that  our  precious  youth 

May  happily  shun  temptation, 
And  build  from  the  rise  to  the  set  of  the  sun 

On  a  strong  and  sure  foundation. 

Strength  for  to-day,  in  house  and  home, 

To  scatter  forbearance  sweetly; 
To  scatter  kind  words  and  loving  deeds, 

Still  trusting  in  God  completely. 

Strength  for  to-day  is  all  that  we  need, 
As  there  will  never  be  a  to-morrow; 

For  to-morrow  will  prove  but  another  to-day, 
With  its  measure  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Across  the  Dead  Line  of  Amusements. 
— Books  that  deal  with  so-called  border-line 
amusements  have  need  of  clearness  and 
thoroughness  in  stating  fundamental  prin- 
ciples; and  not  only  that,  but  they  need  to 
present  convincing  illustrations  that  will 
break  through  the  indifference  or  wilfulness 
of  those  who  accept  popular  amusements 
without  much  analysis.  H.  W.  Stough  does 
not  scold  or  rant  about  the  theater,  card- 
playing,  and  the  dance,  but  he  gives  plain 
reasons  for  his  clean-cut  convictions,  and 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  much  of  this  the 
argument  from  the  history,  and  quotations 
from  men  and  women  who  have  been  pro- 
fessionally or  otherwise  intimately  associated 
with  those  practices.  The  book  will  prove 
a  most  valuable  grouping  of  strong  argu- 
ments and  unforgetable  instances  in  the 
support  of  the  Christian  position  taken  by 
(Dr.)  Stough  in  his  conclusion  about  "The 
Tragedy  of  the  Theatre,"  "The  Curse  of 
Cards,"  and  "The  Dance  of  Death."  His 
facts  are  not  surrounded  with  the  artificial 
glamor  of  hysterical  desire  for  effect,  but 
he  gives  them  with  straightforward  reality. 
They  will  startle  into  thoughtfulness  and 
action  a  great  many  people,  young  and  old, 
who  might  otherwise  be  heedless  to  the  issues 
involved.  (Revell,  75  cents  net.) — Henry 
W.  Stough,  in  S.  S.  Times. 


Be  patient;  Christ  went  to  Heaven  with 
many  a  wrong.  His  visage  and  countenance 
was  all  marred  more  than  the  sons  of  men. 
You  may  not  be  above  your  Master;  many 
a  black  stroke  received  innocent  Jesus,  and 
He  received  no  mends,  but  referred  them  all 
to  the  great  court-day  when  all  things  shall 
be  righted. — Rutherford. 


The  following  poem,  recently  printed  in  II 
The  Friend,  was  credited  to  Adelaide  ]{ 
Proctor.  A  subscriber  states  that  this  was  1 
a  mistake.  She  has  corrected  several  errors  H 
which  were  in  the  printed  copy  previously  11 
furnished  our  compositor. — Editor. 

"NOT  KNOWING." 
I  know  not  what  shall  befall  me,  God  hangs  a  mist  I 

o'er  my  eyes; 
And  o'er  each  step  of  my  onward  path  He  makes  II  ' 

new  scenes  to  rise, 
And  every  joy  He  sends  me  comes  as  a  sweet  and  8 

glad  surprise. 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me,  as  I  tread  the  days  of  I , 
the  year; 

But  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keeping,  the  future  his 

mercy  shall  clear, 
And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance  may  brighten 

as  I  draw  near. 

For  perhaps  the  dreaded  future  has  less  bitter  than 
I  think; 

The  Lord  may  sweeten  the  water  before  I  stoop  to 
drink ; 

Or,  if  Marah  must  be  Marah,  He  will  stand  beside 
its  brink. 

It  may  be  He  has  waiting  for  the  coming  of  my  feet, 
Some  gift  of  such  rare  blessedness,  some  joy  so 

strangely  sweet, 
That  my  Hps  can  only  tremble  with  the  thanks  I 

cannot  speak. 

Oh  restful,  blissful  ignorance!    'Tis  blessed  not  to 
know, 

It  keeps  me  quiet  in  those  arms  which  will  not  let 
me  go, 

And  hushes  my  soul  to  rest  on  the  bosom  which 
loves  me  so. 

So  I  go  on  not  knowing!    I  would  not  if  I  might; 
I  would  rather  walk  in  the  dark  with  God,  than  go 

alone  in  the  light; 
I  would  rather  walk  with  Him  by  faith,  than  walk 

alone  by  sight. 

My  heart  shrinks  back  from  trials  which  the  future 

may  disclose, 
Yet  I  never  had  a  sorrow  but  what  the  dear  Lord 

chose; 

So  I  send  the  coming  tears  back  with  the  whispered 
word — He  knows! 

— Unknown. 


The  Quality  of  God's  Mercy. 
Shakespeare  says,  "The  quality  of  mercy 
is  not  strained."  Surely  the  poet  does  not 
speak  of  the  mercy  man  shows  to  his  fellow- 
man.  This  mercy  is  a  good  deal  strained 
indeed.  Men  show  mercy  grudgingly,  spar- 
ingly, niggardly,  very  much  as  they  give 
their  money.  It  has  to  be  wrung  out  of 
them,  and  then  one  can  judge  how  much  it 
is  worth. 

They  tell  a  story  of  a  hard  man  who  lived 
in  one  of  the  Western  States  many  years 
ago.  This  man  quarreled  with  his  neighbor 
and  the  feud  lasted  a  long  time.  The  breach 
grew  wider  and  wider  as  the  years  wore  on. 
This  unmerciful  man  fell  sick  in  course  of 
time,  and  believing  that  his  end  was  not  far 
off,  sent  for  his  antagonist  and' proposed  a 
reconciliation.  Under  the  shadow  of  death, 
in  the  quiet  of  the  sick  room,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  these  inveterate  enemies  made 
up,  forgiving  each  other,  and  burying  the 
hatchet.  The  great  deep  of  their  hearts 
was  broken  up  and  the  floods  of  their  com- 
passion poured  forth.  When  the  meeting 
broke  up  and  the  reconciled  neighbors  were 
about  to  part,  the  dying  man  added  this  con- 
dition to  the  solemn  covenant:  "But  re- 
member, if  1  should  get  well  this  agreement 
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does  not  hold."  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but 
it  serves  to  show  the  quality  of  man's  mercy. 
He  delights  in  revenge  more  than  in  mercy. 
The  quality  of  his  mercy  is  very  bad,  not 
much  better  than  hate.  "The  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  wicked  are  cruel." 

The  quality  of  God's  mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  is  free  as  the  air.  "  It  droppeth  like  the 
gentle  rain  upon  the  place  beneath."  One 
does  not  have  to  beg  for  it.  The  Lord  urges 
it  upon  us  and  upon  all  those  who  need  it. 
He  does  everything  short  of  forcing  it  upon 
us,  and  this  He  cannot  do,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  not  be  mercy.  He  spares  no  pains  to 
compel  us  by  argument,  by  appeal,  by  in- 
vitation, by  promise,  by  gentle  persuasion. 
He  stands  at  the  door  knocking  and  waiting 
long  for  us  to  open  the  door.  The  windows 
of  heaven  are  open  wide  night  and  day,  so 
that  whenever  we  are  willing  we  may  receive 
the  grace  which  will  wash  all  our  sins  away. 
Go  out  under  the  open  sky  and  lift  up  your 
thirsty  souls  and  be  filled  with  his  mercy. 

The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  free  to  all — to 
drunkards,  thieves,  criminals,  murderers. 
Many  such  have  been  washed  from  their  sins 
and  made  as  white  as  snow.  Unbelievers 
have  said  many  hard  things  against  such  a 
Gospel  as  this,  but  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Some  men  cannot  understand  the  riches  of 
grace,  which  is  able  to  save  abandoned 
prodigals.  But  the  prophet  represents  the 
Almighty  Saviour,  saying:  "As  high  as  the 
heavens  are  above  the  earth,  so  high  are  my 
thoughts  above  your  thoughts."  It  is  the 
thought  of  God  to  wash  the  blackest  criminal 
from  all  his  sins  and  make  him  holy  as  an 
angel. —  The  Christian  Advocate. 


"I  Shall  Not  Want." — "The  Lord 
is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  not  want." — /  shall 
not  want  rest:  "  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down 
in  green  pastures." 

/  shall  not  want  drink:  "  He  Ieadeth  me 
beside  the  still  waters." 

/  shall  not  want  forgiveness:  "  He  restoreth 
my  soul." 

/  shall  not  want  guidance:  "  He  Ieadeth 
me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his 
name's  sake." 

/  shall  not  want  companionship:  "  Yea, 
though  1  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  1  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
Thou  art  with  me." 

/  shall  not  want  comfort:  "Thy  rod  and 
Thy  staff  they  comfort  me." 

/  shall  not  want  food:  "  Thou  preparest  a 
table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies." 

/  shall  not  want  joy:  "Thou  anointest 
my  head  with  oil." 

/  shall  not  want  anything:  "  My  cup  run- 
neth over." 

/  shall  not  want  anything  in  this  life: 
"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

/  shall  not  want  anything  in  eternity:  "And 
1  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for- 
ever." 

This  beautiful  version  of  the  23d  Psalm, 
by  the  wife  of  John  R.  Mott,  appeared  in 
North  field  Echoes. 


When  one  good  turn  begets  another  we 
shall  have  perpetual  motion. 


Significance  of  Popular  Movements  Towards 
Christian  Unity. 

The  significance  of  the  movement  of  to- 
day is  to  be  estimated  by  the  causes  which 
have  combined  to  produce  it  and  by  the 
possible  results.  The  producing  causes, 
as  we  see,  are  not  ephemeral,  it  is  not  the 
whim  of  an  hour  nor  the  passing  frenzy  of 
a  few  fanatics;  it  is  the  great  Gulf  Stream 
of  God's  purpose  in  history  working  itself 
out  to  a  glorious  issue. 

Men  will  never  think  alike,  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture  will  always  differ,  varied 
viewpoints  of  doctrine  will  produce  diverse 
creeds,  but  in  the  great  essentials  there  will 
be  a  growing  oneness.  No  two  leaves  on  the 
oak  tree  are  precisely  alike,  but  they  are  all 
oak  leaves,  the  product  of  a  common  life. 

Of  the  possible  results  of  the  movement  it 
is  not  easy  to  speak  wisely.  Whither  are 
we  tending?  Well,  let  us  not  tremble  for 
the  ark  of  God,  so  long  as  we  know  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Risen  Head  of  the  Church 
controls  the  hearts  of  those  who  lead.  On 
into  the  unknown  let  us  march,  fearless 
and  hopeful.  The  history  yet  to  be  written 
is  more  glorious  than  that  which  has  been 
written.  However— 

In  so  far  as  this  movement  grows  out  of 
an  indifference  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  it  is  to  be  deplored.  The  com- 
mon people  are  very  prone  to  say,  "One 
church  is  just  as  good  as  another;  we  are 
all  aiming  for  the  same  place,  and  it's  no 
difference  what  a  man  believes,  so  he  lives 
right."  All  of  which  sayings  are  indications 
of  indifference  to  New  Testament  authority, 
a  weakening  of  religious  convictions,  and 
a  consequent  loss  of  denominational  loyalty, 
which  always  results  in  a  decrease  of  use- 
fulness and  a  lowering  of  ethical  standards. 

If  I  am  to  choose  between  being  as  narrow 
as  a  flowing  stream  hemmed  in  by  walls 
of  rock,  or  being  as  broad  and  sluggish  as 
a  frog  pond, — give  me  the  impetuous  torrent 
with  its  hallelujahs  of  praise  as  it  forces 
its  way  onward,  rather  than  the  dismal 
croakings  that  come  from  the  quiet,  still, 
harmonious  waters  of  the  marsh. 

That  is,  I  would  rather  live  and  work 
with  a  few  people  who  were  energized  by 
a  mighty  conviction  for  truth  and  duty, 
who  were  making  a  stir  for  God  in  the  world, 
than  with  a  great  crowd  who  believed  noth- 
ing surely,  stood  for  nothing  definitely, 
cared  nothing  personally  and  did  nothing 
worth  while. 

Said  one  to  me,  "  I  used  to  be  a  Methodist, 
but  now  I  am  not  much  of  anything." 
This  is  degeneration  in  religion  of  the  worst 
type.  And  this  condition  prevails  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  I  like  to  see. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  attitude  to- 
ward this  movement? 

1.  By  the  faithful,  forceful  upholding  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  claims  upon  human 
obedience  and  loyalty,  we  must  promote  a 
strong  religious  life. 

2.  By  preaching  the  value  of  church 
membership  and  definite  work  for  Christ 
in  church  relation  we  must  withstand  the 
tendency  toward  the  disintegration  of  or- 

I  ganization. 


3.  By  more  honest  and  sincere  search  for 
truth  on  all  subjects  that  now  separate  we 
must  promote  unity  in  faith.  Error  sepa- 
rates, truth  unites. 

4.  Shall  we  try  to  stop  the  drift  toward 
unity?  God  forbid;  even  though  it  sweep 
away  our  own  denominational  name  and 
complete  its  history.  Rather  let  us  pray 
for  it,  labor  for  it,  sacrifice  for  it;  that  it 
may  come  in  God's  way,  at  God's  time, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  truth,  and  with- 
out diminishing  of  power  or  effectiveness 
on  the  part  of  any  group  or  body  of  believers. 
— John  T.  Judd,  in  Baptist  Commonwealth. 


Railways  in  Alaska. — The  full  industrial 
development  of  inland  Alaska  is  possible 
only  by  constructing  railways  that  will 
furnish  transportation  to  open  ports  on  the 
Pacific.  A  report  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  entitled  "Railway 
Routes  in  Alaska,"  by  Alfred  II.  Brooks 
(Bulletin  520-A),  is  of  much  interest.  This 
report  briefly  summarizes  all  the  data  bear- 
ing on  the  location  of  a  railway  which  shall 
connect  Fairbanks,  on  the  Tanana,  with 
one  of  several  possible  coastal  terminals 
on  the  Pacific  seaboard.  The  distance  to 
tidewater  by  the  several  routes  varies  from 
350  to  over  600  miles.  Experienced  engi- 
neers have  estimated  the  average  cost  per 
mile  of  constructing  this  line  at  $40,000. 

Any  one  of  the  several  proposed  railways 
described  in  this  report  would  render  ac- 
cessible the  great  resources  of  what  has  been 
termed  central  Alaska,  a  quadrangular 
area  of  about  200,000  square  miles  extend- 
ing from  the  Pacific  seaboard  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  Central  Alaska  has  produced  from 
its  placers  gold  to  the  value  of  $75,000,000, 
its  output  in  191 1  being  over  §9,000,000. 
It  includes  also  several  auriferous  lode  dis- 
tricts and  two  important  copper  belts.  One 
of  these  copper  belts  has  been  rendered  ac- 
cessible by  a  railway  some  200  miles  long 
extending  inland  from  Cordova.  Central 
Alaska  also  includes  the  high-grade  coals 
of  the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  fields, 
as  well  as  very  extensive  deposits  of  lignitic 
coal.  In  addition  to  its  mineral  wealth, 
which  will  justify  railways,  central  Alaska 
contains  much  valuable  agricultural  and 
grazing  land. 

This  publication  not  only  summarizes 
data  on  topography  and  mineral  resources 
but  .  also  touches  on  climatic  conditions, 
distribution  of  population,  and  arable  lands, 
&c.  It  fs  illustrated  by  a  new  map  showing 
the  distribution  of  mineral  resources  in 
Alaska.  A  list  of  Government  publications 
relating  to  railway  routes  in  Alaska  is  ap- 
pended. 

The  same  bulletin  (520-A)  contains  a 
summary  statement  of  the  mining  indus- 
try of  Alaska  in  191 1,  together  with  statis- 
tics of  production. 

A  copy  of  the  report  may  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  am  most  gladly  content  that  Christ 
hreaketh  all  my  idols  in  pieces;  it  hath  put 
a  new  edge  on  my  blunted  love  to  Christ. — 
Rutherford. 
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Christ  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

When  Henry  Martyn,  that  saintly  young 
man,  was  carrying  the  Gospel  into  Moham- 
medan countries,  he  was  frequently  told 
by  the  priests  that  Christianity  is  not  better 
than  Mohammedanism  because  the  Koran 
contains  and  commands  the  practice  of 
the  same  fundamental  virtues  as  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  The  lofty  Brahmin 
of  India  makes  to-day  the  same  objection 
to  the  missionary  that  the  Vedas,  centuries 
older  than  the  New  Testament,  enjoin  the 
worship  of  one  supreme  God.  And  there- 
fore they  place  Brahminism  upon  the  same 
level  as  the  religion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  af- 
firmed that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  no  higher 
than  that  of  Confucius  because  five  or  six 
centuries  before  Christ  Confucius  taught 
the  "Golden  Rule."  It  has  been  asserted 
so  frequently  by  liberal  thinkers  that 
Confucius  saw  so  clearly  and  enforced  so 
fully  the  principle  of  the  Golden  Rule,  that 
sometimes  Christians  have  felt  that  if  this 
were  so  Jesus  would  be  stripped  thereby  of 
some  of  his  rightful  authority,  and  Chris- 
tianity as  a  system  be  weakened. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  what  Jesus  taught  in 
a  positive  way  Confucius  taught  in  a 
negative  way — but  without  doubt  Confucius 
had  large  glimpses  of  the  essence  of  what  we 
understand  by  the  Golden  Rule.  But 
granting  that  Confucius  had  taught  it 
distinctly  as  Jesus  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  would  that  mean  that  Confucius 
would  be  placed  on  a  level  with  Jesus? 

We  at  times  borrow  trouble  and  fear  that 
Jesus  will  lose  the  lustre  of  his  unique 
character  if  we  admit  that  some  of  Christ's 
large  teachings  were  held  by  other  teachers 
before  his  coming.  We  mistake  the  mission 
of  Jesus  if  we  think  of  him  mainly  as  teacher. 
He  was  a  teacher,  a  teacher  come  from  God, 
who  was  himself  the  truth.  But  Henry 
Martyn  understood  the  largeness  of  Christ's 
mission  in  his  answer  to  the  Mohammedans 
— "Jesus  Christ  came  not  so  much  to  teach 
as  to  die."  If  it  shall  be  proved  that 
Socrates  held  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  if  the  ancient  Egyptians  believed  in  a 
bodily  resurrection,  if  there  was  a  pre- 
Christian  conception  of  Monotheism — this 
would  not  in  any  way  invalidate  Christ's 
claim  to  certain  distinctive  teachings  and 
his  unique  and  outstanding  claim  to  be  a 
Saviour.  His  chief  function  was  not  to  be  a 
teacher  of  morals  but  to  be  a  Saviour  from 
sin.  Men  needed  not  so  much  one  who 
would  point  out  duty  as  one  who  would 
help  them  perform  the  duty  and  atone  for 
the  failure  to  do  the  duty. 

B.  C.  Taylor  forcibly  said  in  a  late  publica- 
tion, "That  which  makes  Christ  unique  is 
not  that  he  was  a  teacher  of  truths  before 
unknown,  but  that  he  gave  his  life  for  the 
lives  of  sinners.  He  saves  by  what  he  did 
and  does,  not  by  what  he  taught."  Con- 
fucius and  Socrates  were  teachers,  Jesus 
was  and  is  a  Saviour.  Much  of  the  teaching 
of  Confucius  and  Socrates  is  of  the  highest 
moral  standard.  Jesus  goes  far  beyond 
them  in  that  he  creates  a  moral  hunger  and 
gives  power  to  obey.  Everywhere  Jesus 
works  a  transformation  of  character.  He 


take's  a  Sitting  Bull  and  makes  a  gentleman; 
he  meets  Jerry  McAuley  and  changes  him 
into  a  saint;  he  resides  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  with  John  G.  Paton  and  every  home 
becomes  a  house  of  prayer;  the  natura 
result  of  his  work  is  Twice-born  Men.  The 
effects  of  Christ's  work  can  be  tested  in  a 
scientific  way.  If  one  go  to  the  "  Inasmuch 
Mission"  in  Philadelphia  or  the  "What- 
soever Mission"  he  will  find  men  by  the 
score  who  will  bear  this  testimony — we 
listened  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  we  felt 
the  power  of  Jesus  in  our  lives.  Liberal 
writers  for  years  past  have  dwelt  on  the 
ethical  quality  of  the  writings  of  Epictetus, 
Seneca,  Confucius,  Socrates,  at  the  same 
time  depreciating  the  originality  of  Jesus 
as  a  teacher.  It  must  be  fully  and  frankly 
admitted  that  Christianity  makes  no  claim 
that  Jesus  for  the  first  time  unfolded  and 
taught  moral  distinctions  and  duties.  God 
wrote  the  fundamental  moral  laws  in  human 
nature  itself.  Some  teachings  are  distinct- 
ively Christian.  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
the  power  of  Jesus  is  due  not  to  his  origin- 
ality as  a  teacher,  an  unfolder  of  moral  du- 
ties, but  to  his  redeeming,  his  sacrificial,  his 
saving  character.  We  may  respect  and 
revere  a  Confucius — we  must  adore,  must 
worship  a  Jesus.  —  O.  P.  Eaches,  in  The 
Baptist  Commonwealth . 

"The  Birth  of  Jesus  Was  On  This  Wise." 

The  advent  of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God, 
into  the  sin-cursed  world  was  the  greatest, 
as  well  as  the  most  marvelous,  event  in 
all  time.  It  was  the  pivotal  point  of  the 
world's  history.  Foretold  in  prophecy,  an- 
ticipated for  so  long  a  time  that  hope  was 
almost  swallowed  up  in  despair,  it  came  in 
all  its  glorious  benefit  in  "the  dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  time."  Words  cannot 
describe  it.  The  world  cannot  contain  it. 
Heaven  itself  overflowed  with  joy  at  the 
privilege  of  announcing  it.  That  joy,  filling 
and  flooding  the  earth  with  all  its  blessings, 
shall  some  glad  day  return  to  heaven  from 
whence  it  came. 

The  place  at  which  this  birth  occurred 
was  Bethlehem,  an  ordinary  village  of 
Judea,  that  has  never  been  of  any  import- 
ance in  any  way  except  what  it  has  attained 
by  this  event.  This  fact,  as  well  as  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  confirms  the  statement  that  He  made, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  The 
year,  the  month  and  the  day,  are  all  still  a 
subject  of  speculation  and  mere  conjecture. 
Only  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  did  not  occur 
on  the  day  we  now  celebrate  as  Christmas, 
nor  in  [Twelfth  Month].  At  first  thought 
this  uncertainty  seems  strange,  as  the  Lord 
could  as  easily  have  prevented  it  as  to  have 
permitted  it,  but  it  is  in  harmony  with  all 
the  other  conditions  connected  with  the 
revelation  of  salvation  to  man.  There  is 
always  a  tendency  to  drift  to  the  secular, 
the  worldly,  side  of  religious  events,  and  now 
with  all  this  uncertainty  as  to  its  exact  date, 
the  celebration  of  Christmas  day  is  rapidly 
losing  its  spiritual  significance  and  is  be- 
coming a  day  of  visiting,  of  feasting,  of 
sociability,  and  even  of  dissipation,  rather 
than  a  day  of  prayer,  of  praise  and  of  wor- 


ship. Holy  days  are  rapidly  becoming  mere 
"  holidays,"  or  worse.  What  would  it  have 
been  if  the  exact  day  of  Christ's  birth  had 
been  historically  preserved  to  us? 

The  most  marvelous  fact  connected  with 
his  birth  is  the  "incarnation,"  or  the  "virgin 
birth."  At  this  point  faith  has  its  severest 
test.  The  fact  of  his  birth,  the  place  at 
which  it  happened,  and  most  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  advent  have 
never  been  denied,  but  the  virgin  birth  makes 
a  dangerous  and  secure  bulwark  behind 
which  all  atheists,  infidels,  and  other  enemies 
of  the  Christian  religion  may  make  their 
fight.  Around  this  doctrine  the  real  struggle 
has  always  raged,  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
cannot  be  proven.  To-day,  the  doubting 
or  the  denying  of  the  virgin  birth,  is  the 
most  popular  heresy  of  the  age,  and  it  is 
right  here  that  true  Christians  must  show 
their  orthodoxy.  To  firmly  believe  and  to 
openly  affirm  the  virgin  birth  as  stated  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  requires 
and  shows  an  active  faith  and  strong  con- 
fidence in  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures 
as  truly  inspired. 

There  are  many  phases  of  this  opposition 
to  the  virgin  birth,  but  most  of  them  admit 
that  Christ  was  a  "good  man,"  or  "a  perfect 
man,"  an  example  to  all  the  world  of  meek- 
ness, patience  and  all  other  commendable 
qualities,  but  a  claim  is  made  that  He  was 
born  in  ordinary  wedlock.  It  is  very  easily 
discerned  that  all  such  statements  are  false, 
because  they  contradict  each  other.  Christ 
made  certain  claims  for  Himself.  He  af- 
firmed that  He  was  sinless,  that  He  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  that  He  had  power  to 
forgive  sins,  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God 
that  came  from  heaven  and  that  He  was  to 
return  to  heaven  and  judge  the  world.  If 
these  assertions  were  true,  He  was  more — 
infinitely  more — than  a  man.  If  these 
claims  were  not  true,  He  could  not  have 
been  a  good  man.  He  was  a  fraud,  an  im- 
poster  and  a  hypocrite. 

This  heresy,  that  Joseph  was  the  father 
of  Jesus,  is  so  insidious  and  so  destructive 
of  faith  that  it  behooves  all  followers  of 
Christ  to  look  well  to  the  foundation  of  their 
faith,  and  Christmas  day  would  be  well 
spent  if  such  an  examination  should  occupy 
a  considerable  part  of  our  devotion  for  that 
day.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  It  is 
everything  or  nothing. — Bishop  Walter 
A.  Sellew,  in  The  Free  Methodist. 


The  Religion  of  Direct  Personal 
Experience. — The  following  extracts  from 
the  principal  review  in  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement  of  March  20th  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  the  present  position  of  Quakerism 
which  seems  worthy  of  note. 

"To  those  who  can  observe  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  the  deeper  currents  of  con- 
temporary thought,  nothing  appears  more 
significant  than  the  rapid  increase  of  inter- 
est in  mysticism — which  means  the  relig- 
ion of  direct  personal  experience — during 
the  last  ten  years."  "A  new  movement  in 
religious  thought  is  plainly  setting  in.  .  1 
it  is  now  plain  that  there  is  a  strong  un- 
dercurrent flowing  towards  the  opposite 
conception  of  religion  [i.  e.,  flowing  away 
from  "an  exaggerated  institutionalism" — 
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"the  superficial  current  of  religious  fash- 
ion"]— that  of  a  direct  intercourse  between 
God  and  the  individual  soul,  and  of  a  faith 
which  rests,  not  on  authority  or  tradition, 
but  on  an  innate  claim  and  longing  of  the 
soul,  progressively  satisfied  by  spiritual 
experience.  The  revival  of  Quakerism, 
which  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  decaying 
rapidly,  is  a  notable  symptom.  Every  year 
a  small  number  of  highly-educated  and 
deeply-religious  persons  passes  over  from 
the  Anglican  Church  and  the  leading  Non- 
conformist bodies  to  join  this  once  despised 
sect,  which  never  seeks  to  advertise  or  make 
converts." 

If  and  in  so  far  as  this  statement  as  to 
membership  is  true,  it  is  surely  ground  for 
considerable  encouragement;  and  if,  again, 
there  is  really  setting  in  a  notable  reaction 
towards  that  direct  personal  religion  which 
has  been  the  peculiar  Ideal  of  Quakerism, 
then  let  us  see  to  it  that  in  our  individual 
lives  and  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  we 
are  preserving  pure  and  untarnished  this 
Ideal,  of  which,  as  a  Society,  we  have  been 
the  guardians  and  trustees  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years. — John  B.  Braithwaite, 
in  the  Friend  (London.) 


The  love  of  the  world  is  the  greatest  blight 
on  the  Christian  Church  to-day.  It  is  the 
sin  for  which  the  children  of  Israel  were 
sent  into  captivity,  the  sin  against  which 
they  were  warned  again  and  again.  When- 
ever the  Church's  heart  grows  cold  the  love 
of  the  world  waxes  strong;  whenever  we 
find  it  hard  to  tell  the  Church  members 
from  those  who  are  not,  then  we  may  know 
that  in  such  members  the  "  love  of  the  Father 
is  not." 

It  is  just  the  same  old  story  of  the  break- 
ing of  the  First  Commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  Israel 
after  being  safely  placed  in  the  Promised 
Land,  grew  so  interested  in  the  world  about 
them  that  presently  they  forgot  all  warnings 
and  began  to  enter  into  the  festivities  of  their 
heathen  neighbors,  and  soon  we  find  it  being 
said  of  them  that  they  "feared  God,  but 
worshipped  idols."  That  could  certainly 
be  said  of  the  majority  of  so-called  Christ- 
tians  to-day — they  fear  God,  but  they  wor- 
ship idols. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  people  of  the  world 
are  quicker  to  see  the  inconsistencies  of 
Christians  and  laugh  at  them  than  are  the 
Christians  themselves.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  we  are  showing  to  the  world  that  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  us.  We  are 
discounting  the  greatness  of  the  hope  that 
is  supposed  to  be  in  us.  For  the  fashion  of 
this  world  passeth  away,  but  the  hope  we 
are  looking  forward  to  is  everlasting  life. 
And  yet  we  idly  throw  away  our  right  to  it  by 
filling  our  souls  with  the  passing  pleasures 
that  draw  our  hearts  away  from  the  Father. 

The  soldier  who  spends  his  furloughs  in 
company  with  the  enemy  would  be  suspected 
of  disloyalty  to  his  own  army.  The  Chris- 
tian who  spends  all  his  leisure  in  the  company 
of  the  people  who  do  not  care  to  ally  them- 
selves with  Christ,  and  finds  his  only  pleasure 
there,  is  surely  showing  great  disloyalty  to 
his  Master. — Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lut?, 
in  S.  S.  Times. 


Views  of  a  Commercial  Traveler. 

The  following  from  an  editorial  was  sent 
to  us  by  a  commercial  traveler.  The  com- 
ments are  his  own,  and  are  full  of  good 
and  practical  sense  and  wisdom.  All  this 
is  along  the  lines  of  the  discussion  of  stock- 
raising,  seed-corn,  etc.,  in  the  country  church. 
The  Church  everywhere  is  to  become  a 
social  and  industrial  center,  and  cease  to  be 
a  house  of  prayer,  according  to  the  "  modern" 
programme.  This  is  the  editorial  our  cor- 
respondent encloses: 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of 
present-day  life  is  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  Church's  attitude 
towards  sports.  Only  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago  such  amusements  as  cards,  billiards, 
pool  and  bowling  were  looked  upon  by  most 
Protestant  ministers  and  pious  church 
members  as  sinful,  and  not  to  be  indulged 
in  by  professing  Christians.  Imagine  what 
the  average  pastor  of  fifty  years  ago  would 
have  thought  of  a  proposition  to  place  a 
bowling  alley  in  the  basement  of  his  church! 
But  now  we  find  not  only  the  bowling  alley, 
but  billiard  and  pool  tables  and  card  rooms 
in  the  parish  buildings  of  almost  every 
church  that  can  afford  them.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  propriety,  but  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  expense,  whether  a  church  shall 
provide  these  amusements  for  its  young 
men  and  women." 

He  then  writes: 

This  editorial  was  clipped  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Evening  Times. 

What  a  sad  and  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing this  writer  has  of  the  functions 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

This  writer's  mind,  and  his  views,  are  no 
doubt  the  product  of  the  workings  of  the 
so-called  "  Institutional  Modern  Church," 
which  exalts  the  social  features  above  the 
spiritual  life,  and  for  bread  gives  nothing  to 
the  hungering  souls  but  stones. 

You  will  note  that  he  affirms  in  his  en- 
dorsement of  the  "modern  church"  that, 
"It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  propriety 
(or  expediency),  but  rather  a  question  of 
expense,  whether  a  church  shall  provide  these 
amusements  for  its  young  men  and  women." 

He  certainly  speaks  the  truth.  The  so- 
called  "institutional  church"  has  gone 
straight  to  the  gaming  rooms  and  to  the 
haunts  of  the  devil,  and  has  said:  "You 
shall  not  have  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world; 
for  there  are  many  members  of  the  Church 
who  do  not  wish  to  relinquish  their  hold 
upon  the  world,  and  who  are  reluctant  about 
severing  their  identification  with  the  Church. 
So  we  must  lift  the  ban  from  your  'card 
table,'  'the  billiard  room,'  'the  pool  table,' 
'the  dance  hall,'  'the  theater,' — and  from 
your  many  refined  devices  for  interesting 
and  keeping  from  our  Church  the  young 
men  and  women  and  our  boys  and  girls. 
You  shall  not  have  them  all  to  yourself. 
'The  Modern  Church'  must  and  will  have 
them." 

In  all  my  experience  as  a  Christian  com- 
mercial man  of  twenty-five  years  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  first  convert — man  or  woman 
■ — brought  to  Jesus  through  the  institutional 
church  methods.  . 

Thank  God,  there  are  disciples  of  the  Lord 


Jesus  Christ  in  every  village,  town  and  city 
who  deplore  the  methods  outlined  in  Un- 
enclosed editorial— and  if  the  advocate  of 
such  methods  would  visit  some  of  our  mis- 
sions and  listen  to  the  testimonies  of  the 
unconverted  who  were  snatched  as  "brands 
from  the  burning  fire,"  they  would  know 
something  more  of  the  "damning"  influences 
of  the  dance,  the  theater,  the  card  table 
and  the  pool  and  billiard  rooms.  Away 
with  them  from  our  churches.  Come  back 
to  the  cross  of  Christ. — Commercial  Tra- 
veler, in  The  Presbyterian. 


The  Foraminifera. — The  Story  of  a 
Little  Piece  of  Chalk. — A  little  piece  of  chalk 
tells  an  interesting  history.  To  the  un- 
assisted eye  it  looks  simply  like  a  very 
loose  and  open  kind  of  stone,  but  if  it  is 
ground  down  so  thin  that  one  can  see  through 
it — until  it  is  thin  enough  to  be  examined 
with  a  magnifying  glass — it  will  be  found  to 
be  made  up  of  very  minute  granules,  em- 
bedded in  which  are  innumerable  bodies, 
some  smaller  and  some  larger,  but  on  a 
rough  average  not  more  than  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  having  well-defined 
shape  and  structure.  A  cubic  inch  of  some 
specimens  of  chalk  may  contain  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  bodies,  Each  of 
the  rounded  bodies  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  chambers,  communicating  freely  with 
one  another.  These  oddly  shaped  bodies 
are  of  various  forms,  but  one  of  the  com- 
monest is  something  like  a  badly  grown 
raspberry,  being  formed  of  a  number  of 
nearly  globular  chambers  of  different  sizes 
congregated  together.  They  are  the  cal- 
careous shells  of  Foraminifera. 

The  beds  of  the  oceans  are  covered  to  a 
great  extent  with  mud,  embedded  in  which 
are  millions  upon  millions  of  skeletons  of 
Foraminifera — animals  of  the  simplest  im- 
aginable description.  A  foraminifer  is,  in 
fact,  a  mere  particle  of  living  jelly,  without 
defined  parts  of  any  kind — without  mouth, 
nerves,  muscles,  or  distinct  organs,  and 
manifesting  its  vitality  to  ordinary  observa- 
tion only  by  thrusting  out  and  retracting 
from  all  parts  of  its  surface  long  filaments 
which  serve  for  arms  and  legs.  Yet  this 
creature  is  capable  of  feeding,  growing,  and 
multiplying;  of  separating  the  small  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  dis- 
solved in  sea  water;  and  of  building  up  that 
substance  into  a  skeleton  or  shell  for  itself, 
according  to  a  pattern  which  even  the  skilled 
artisanx>f  the  present  day  would  find  difficult 
to  imitate. 

Some  of  the  Foraminifera  are  known  to 
exist  only  in  the  greatest  depths;  others 
that  float  on  the  surface  shower  the  bottom 
with  their  minute  shells  as  death  comes. 
Most  of  the  Foraminifera  of  the  present  day 
are  microscopic,  but  in  a  few  species  the  shell 
attains  a  diameter  of  an  inch  or  more. 

In  the  study  of  geology  the  Foraminifera 
are  of  great  interest,  as  they  are  found  in  all 
the  formations,  from  the  oldest  to  the  new- 
est, and  in  many  places  they  make  up  the 
chief  part  of  great  rock  masses.  Examples 
may  be  cited  in  the  Chalk  Cliffs  of  England, 
the  nummulitic  limestones  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Silurian  beds  of  Russia. — L'.  S.  Geological 
Survey  Press  Bulletin. 
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A  Corinto  Parrot. — Have  you  ever 
realized  that  a  parrot  has  an  almost  human 
memory?  When  1  was  in  Corinto,  Nica- 
ragua, my  attention  was  called  to  an  un- 
usually beautiful  native  girl,  who  stood  on 
the  dock.  Her  features  were  perfect,  her 
black  hair  fell  below  her  waist  in  two  braids, 
and  her  dark  skin  and  eyes  made  her  even 
teeth  all  the  whiter. 

A  few  rags  were  draped,  instinctively 
artistic,  around  her  faultless  figure.  Perch- 
ed on  each  shoulder  was  a  paroquet, — and 
three  parrots,  and  a  smaller  tropical  bird, 
on  a  forked  stick  that  she  held,  arm  out- 
stretched, by  her  side.  Her  voice  was  soft 
and  far-reaching,  as  she  called: 

"Quiere  parajos  (Do  you  wish  birds), 
Senorita?" 

On  a  previous  voyage  of  the  steamer  on 
which  I  was  a  passenger,  one  of  the  engineers 
had  bought  a  parrot  of  this  girl.  On  the 
return  North,  after  three  weeks,  when  they 
docked  at  Corinto,  he  took  it  out  on  his  arm, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  lower  deck. 

Suddenly  it  saw  its  former  mistress  and, 
in  beseeching  tones,  called  out  her  name 
and  little  endearing  words  that  she  used  to 
call  it  by.  "Lolita"  heard  it  and,  with 
pleased  recognition,  the  tears  fell  down  her 
face. 

"Oh,  Senor!"  in  Spanish,  "  I  will  give  you 
all  my  birds  if  you  will  only  give  me  this  one 
back.  'Tis  true,  I  never  cared  more  for 
it  than  for  the  others,  but  now  that  it  re- 
members me  and  calls  my  name  and  wants 
to  come  to  me,  I  want  it  back." 

1  wish  that  1  could  tell  you  that  the  engi- 
neer, an  American,  returned  to  the  little 
Nicaraguan  girl  the  parrot  that  loved  her 
so,  but  I  cannot.  Instead,  he  stood  and 
laughed,  and  tortured  them  both  by  holding 
the  bird  out  to  her,  then  drawing  it  back. 
It  was  heartrending,  but  she  was  "only  a 
'Spiggoty,'"  to  him. 

She  implored  that  she  did  not  know  there 
was  anything  in  the  world  that  loved  her  so. 
1  hen  the  captain  and  officers  and  even 
members  of  the  crew  made  up  a  purse,  and 
begged  to  buy  it,  to  restore  it  to  her,  but  the 
engineer  was  stubborn,  he  would  not  give 
up  "such  a  remarkable  bind." 

So  he  sailed  away  triumphantly,  but  he 
had  lost  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men,  who 


made  it  so  disagreeable  for  him  that  he  left 
the  company's  employ  at  San  Francisco. 

During  the  recent  disturbances  in  Nica- 
ragua I  have  often  wondered  what  has  be- 
come of  Lolita,  who  gazed  at  the  sea  so  sadly 
on  that  day. — Anna  Stearns,  in  Our  Dumb 
Animals. 


Aunt  Carrie's  Illustration. — "  I'd  like 
to  know  what  has  become  of  my  cap,"  said 
Teddy  Brown,  giving  the  closet  door  an 
impatient  slam,  as  though  it  were  in  some 
way  responsible.  "I've  looked  everywhere 
for  it,  and  it  isn't  there." 

"  I  think,"  said  Teddy's  mother,  speaking 
with  calm  assurance  in  spite  of  Teddy's 
statement,  "that  you  will  find  it  just  where 
you  left  it.  You  know,  Teddy,  I  put  up  a 
special  hook  for  your  cap,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  do  any  good,  does  it?" 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Alice,  Fred 
and  little  Hal,  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
neighbor  children,  came  into  the  room,  their 
eyes  glistening  and  cheeks  aglow  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  frolic  they  had  been  having  on  the 
lawn. 

"  Why  don't  you  come  out  and  play,  Ted- 
dy?" asked  Alice.  "We've  been  having 
such  fun.    Haven't  we,  Fred?" 

"  1  can't  find  my  cap,"  said  Teddy,  look- 
ing vexed  and  disconsolate.  "  You  haven't 
seen  it  anywhere,  have  you?" 

"No,"  Alice  replied. 

"  I  haven't  seen  it,  either,"  volunteered 
Fred.  Little  Hal  felt  that  the  blame  had, 
therefore,  been  shifted  upon  him. 

"  I  don't  know  where  it  is,"  he  stoutly 
protested.    "  Really,  I  don't." 

"What  is  it  that's  lost?"  asked  Aunt 
Carrie,  who  had  just  come  into  the  room,  and 
had  overheard  the  latter  part  of  the  con- 
versation. 

"Teddy's  cap,"  said  Alice. 

"What,  again!"  asked  Aunt  Carrie,  in 
astonishment.  "That  makes  the  fifth  time 
this  week,  doesn't  it?  Now,  let  me  see.  I 
believe  I  did  see  your  cap  somewhere  a  very 
short  time  ago,  Teddy,  I  think,  yes,  that's 
where  it  was,  behind  the  sofa  in  the  sitting- 
room.  I  found  it  there  when  I  moved  the 
things  to  clear  up  the  room.  I  think  you'll 
find  it  on  the  table  now." 

"O,  yes,"  said  Teddy,  with  a  surprising  re- 
turn of  memory.  "That's  just  where  I  put 
it.  Laid  it  on  the  sofa.  1  suppose  it  fell 
down." 

"  Before  you  go  out  to  play,"  said  Aunt 
Carrie,  when  Teddy  had  brought  his  cap. 
"  1  would  like  to  ask  you  to  do  something 
for  me  if  you  will." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Teddy,  curious  to 
know  what  she  wanted. 

Aunt  Carrie  told  Teddy  she  would  like  to 
have  him  hold  the  palms  of  his  hands  to- 
gether and  arms  out  straight.  Taking  a 
spool  of  basting  thread  from  the  pocket  of 
her  sewing  apron,  she  wound  the  thread 
about  Teddy's  wrists,  drawing  it  tightly. 

"See  if  you  can  break  it,"  she  said. 

Teddy  made  a  tremendous  effort,  and 
when  he  found  that  he  was  able  to  break  the 
thread  a  smile  of  satisfaction  and  triumph 
lighted  up  his  face. 

Then  Aunt  Carrie  wound  the  thread  about 
his  wrists  again,  twice  this  time  instead  of 


once,  but  Teddy  succeeded  in  freeing  his 
hands  again. 

"Well  done,"  said  Aunt  Carrie,  winding 
the  thread  about  Teddy's  wrists  a  great 
many  times,  and  fastening  it,  after  which 
she  told  him  he  might  break  the  threads 
again. 

"  I  can't,"  said  Teddy,  looking  very  sheep- 
ish when  he  took  in  the  situation.  Indeed, 
Teddy  looked  so  very  helpless  and  woe  be- 
gone that  Aunt  Carrie  and  the  children  could 
not  help  laughing  at  him  just  a  little. 

"  Now  let  me  tell  you,"  said  Aunt  Carrie, 
"what  it  is  that  I  would  like  to  impress  upon 
you  all.  It  is  this:  Habits  are  very  hard  to 
break;  for  they  are  made  up  of  separate  acts, 
just  as  Teddy's  hands  are  held  together  by 
means  of  separate  threads." — Round  Table. 


Friendly  News. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing.— Under  clear  skies  and  perfect  weather,  in 
the  month  that  poets  have  crowned  for  its  rare 
days,  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
convened  at  Moorestown  on  the  12th  inst.  The 
great  house  was  nearly  filled  to  its  seating  capacity 
when  a  hush  of  deep  silence  fell  upon  the  assembly. 
Surely  it  may  be  described  as  a  living  silence,  out 
of  which  "deep  was  calling  unto  deep"  in  the  hearts 
of  the  worshippers.  The  first  words  spoken  came 
from  the  body  of  the  congregation,  and  seemed 
peculiarly  fitting  to  such  a  time  and  purpose — "He 
that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is,"  this 
being  the  first  requisite  of  true  worship.  Shortly 
afterward  we  were  reminded  that  Christ  must 
be  acknowledged  definitely  as  the  guiding  influence 
of  our  lives,  leading  us  to  righteousness  in  thought 
and  action;  the  effective  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  made  manifest,  as  we  were  reminded  by  a 
third  speaker,  through  its  fruit — "love,  joy,  peace, 
long  suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
meekness,  self-control."  To  this  setting  forth  of 
the  ideal  call  and  personality  of  the  believer  was 
soon  added  by  another  speaker  what  seemed  the 
remaining  needful  factor,  namely,  confession  of  his 
faith — "With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  right- 
eousness; and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation."  Rarely  do  we  witness  so  large  an 
assembly  so  evidently  baptized  into  oneness  of  feel- 
ing, as  the  messages  from  some  ten  different  speak- 
ers in  harmonious  exercise  fell  upon  the  meeting 
and  gave  it  a  sense  of  sustained  dignity  and  power. 
The  burden  of  expression  as  to  length  and  vivid 
forcefulness  seemed  laid  upon  two  ministers  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  who  from  deep  personal  con- 
viction and  large  experience  with  men,  exercised 
their  gifts  in  a  weighty  manner.  The  theme  of  each 
was  the  need  for  personal  acknowledgment  in  a 
larger  measure  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us;  a  faith  tested 
by  the  comforting  assurances  which  through  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
believer  to  enjoy. 

The  first  session  of  the  meeting  lasted  about  two 
hours;  this  was  followed  by  an  hour's  joint  session 
wherein  the  Yearly  Meeting  Extracts  were  read, 
also  the  minutes  of  Arthur  R.  Pennell  and  Calvin 
S.  Barker,  ministers  of  Concord  Quarter;  these  were 
warmly  welcomed  and  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
such  service  in  Gospel  labor  as  might  be  laid  upon 
them.  A  committee  under  appointment  to  arrange 
for  the  public  meeting  held  at  Greenwich  on  the 
25th  ult.,  reported  that  it  had  been  held  to  satis- 
faction and  was  attended  by  such  numbers  that  the 
house  could  not  accommodate  them. 


WHAT  JUST  ONE  WORD  MAY  DO. 

"What  can  it  matter  in  a  little  while 
That  for  a  day 
We  met  and  gave  a  word,  a  touch,  a  smile, 
Upon  the  way? 

What  will  it  matter  whether  hearts  were  brave 

And  lives  were  true, 
That  you  gave  me  the  sympathy  I  crave, 

As  I  gave  you? 

These  trifles!  Can  it  be  they  make  or  mar 

A  human  life? 
Are  souls  as  lightly  swayed  as  rushes  are 

By  love  or  strife? 

Yea,  yea!  a  look  the  fainting  heart  may  break 

Or  make  it  whole; 
And  just  one  word,  if  said  for  love's  sweet  sake, 

May  save  a  soul. 

— Young  People's  Paper. 
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Another  subject  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
joint  session  was  what  was  felt  to  be  a  renewed 
call  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  some  of  its  smaller  subordinate  meetings. 
There  arc  within  the  limits  of  the  Quarter  eleven 
meetings  in  addition  to  two  closed  meeting-houses. 
A  large  committee  was  named  to  give  the  subject 
further  attention,  and  if  way  opened  for  such  ser- 
vice, to  nominate  a  committee  to  enter  upon  it. 
May  there  not  be  in  some  of  these  communities 
hearts  that  may  be  touched  anew  under  the  awak- 
ening power  of  true  Gospel  ministry  or  by  the 
kindly  greeting  of  a  hand  that  is  warmed  by  Chris- 
tian love? 

The  meeting  concluded  under  a  sense  of  the  bless- 
ing that  had  once  more  been  extended  to  it.  The 
feast  of  things  spiritual  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
bountiful  lunch  to  which  Friends  repaired,  and 
whereat  the  expression  on  many  a  countenance 
showed. that  the  four  hours  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
a  renewal  of  spiritual  strength  and  the  affairs  of  the 
church  had  left  their  chastening  impress. 

George  Fox  in  one  of  those  glowing  passages  of 
his  journal  speaks  of  a  "glorious  meeting,  held  in 
the  power  of  the  everlasting  truth."  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  even  we  of  this  day  of  weakened  enthu- 
siasm do  not  at  times  have  some  approach  to  what 
our  forefathers  experienced,  when  sitting  under  the 
canopy  of  the  same  Heavenly  Father's  love  we  do 
in  our  meetings  feel  something  that  impels  us  on- 
ward in  quiet  trustfulness,  and  strengthens  the  con- 
viction that  with  all  our  weaknesses  we  have  a  be- 
lief that  is  worth  cherishing  for  ourselves  and  our 
children,  and  for  the  stranger  waiting  for  a  more 
pressing  invitation  to  enter  our  gates. 

"We  have  had  a  good  meeting,"  said  a  Friend 
after  it  was  over.  "And  is  it  not  comforting  whilst 
sitting  in  meeting,  and  some  thought  of  good  takes 
possession  of  the  mind,  to  have  some  one  else  arise 
and  give  expression  to  that  very  sentiment?"  This 
was  the  feeling  of  one  individual  where,  perhaps, 
there  were  many  others  having  a  like  experience.  It 
is  this  mysterious — call  it  telepathic — influence,  if 
you  will,  which  when  brought  to  the  service  of  Christ 
in  the  church  enables  the  sincere  and  devoted  wor- 
shipper to  exert  a  power  which,  though  ofttimes 
unmeasured,  undoubtedly  holds  for  the  edification 
of  the  body  of  worshippers  even  though  it  remains 
unannounced  through  the  medium  of  outward 
expression. 

W.  L.  M. 


A  letter  from  Walter  S.  Satterthwaite,  164 
Ridgewood  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  brings  the  in- 
formation that  a  Friends'  meeting  is  being  held  on 
First-day  mornings  in  that  city.  The  hour  of  meet- 
ing is  eleven  o'clock  and  the  place  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  at  the  corner  of  Halscy  and  Cedar  Streets. 
The  attendance  is  reported  as  about  thirty  persons 
each  First-day.  Readers  of  The  Friend  knowing 
of  any  of  our  members  residing  in  Newark  or  its 
vicinity  would  confer  a  favor  by  sending  the  names 
and  addresses  to  Walter  S.  Satterthwaite  at  the 
address  mentioned  above. 


The  Representative  Meeting  last  Sixth-day  was 
well  attended — thirty-one  out  of  the  thirty-eight 
Friends  now  under  appointment  being  present. 
Several  important  matters  were  considered. 

The  Minute  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  referred 
two  subjects  to  the  Representative  Meeting,  both 
of  which  originated  in  the  Women's  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  desire  that  a  protest  against 
the  gambling  so  prevalent  on  the  transatlantic 
steamships  should  be  sent  to  the  companies  owning 


them.  This  subject  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
a  special  committee  on  a  related  Bubject  under  ap- 
pointment for  some  time  past.  The  other  desire 
of  Women  Friends  was  that  lives  of  prominent 
women  of  our  Society  might  be  printed  and  .-cut  to 
Japan.    This  was  referred  to  the  Book  Committee. 

The  Committee  which  had  examined  the  papers 
for  the  series  of  Quaker  Biographies,  made  a  report 
recommending  that  volume  5  should  he  published. 
The  meeting  approved  the  report  and  the  Book 
Committee  was  instructed  to  attend  lo  the  printing. 
The  volume  is  to  contain  articles  on  Thomas  Shilli- 
toe,  William  Allen,  The  Botanists  (Bartram  and 
Marshall),  Benjamin  Seebohm,  Joseph  Si  urge, 
Christine  M.  Alsop,  Friends  and  Slavery,  John  M. 
and  Mary  Whitall,  and  possibly  William  U.  Ditzler 
and  Samuel  Morris.    The  Committee  was  released. 

The  concern  of  a  Friend,  not  a  member  of  the 
Representative  Meeting,  for  the  distribution  in 
some  Spanish-speaking  count  ries  of  tracts  in  Spanish 
was  introduced  by  a  minute  from  the  Book  Com- 
mittee, to  which  it  hail  been  referred  at  a  previous 
meeting.  The  meeting  instructed  the  Book  Com- 
mittee to  furnish  for  that  purpose  such  a  quantity 
as  may  be  needed  of  the  three  tracts  published  by 
the  Tract  Association  in  Spanish  which  have  been 
approved  by  this  meeting,  and  it  also  authorized 
the  Committee  to  assist  in  the  expense  for  postage 
used  in  mailing  them. 

The  Trustees  in  charge  of  the  Charleston  Fund, 
having  carefully  considered  an  application  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Fund,  had  concluded  that  the 
grant  could  not  be  made  consistently  with  the  in- 
structions from  this  meeting  under  which  they  were 
acting.  They  therefore  brought  the  subject  to  the 
Representative  Meeting  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
if  the  Meeting  was  prepared  to  change  the  instruc- 
tions. This  evoked  considerable  expression  both 
for  and  against  a  change,  but  it  was  evident  that 
the  meeting  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  change 
in  the  conditions  upon  which  this  fund  should  be 
distributed.  No  minute  on  the  subject  was  made 
by  the  Clerk.  

Westtown  Notes. 

The  school  year  closed  as  scheduled  on  the  18th. 
The  four  prominent  events  of  the  week  were  the 
college  entrance  examinations,  taken  by  a  score  or 
more  of  the  boys,  the  public  meeting  of  the  Literary 
Union  Third-day  evening,  the  graduation  of  the 
class  of  1913  the  next  morning,  and  finally  the 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  on  the  lawn  the 
same  evening. 

The  Senior  Class  numbered  forty-eight,  twenty- 
eight  boys  and  twenty  girls;  this  is  not  the  largest 
class  the  School  has  graduated  in  recent  years,  but. 
the  total  of  boys  exceeds  that  of  all  previous  years. 
Every  member  of  the  Senior  Class  appeared  in 
public,  either  on  the  program  of  literary  exercises 
Third-day  evening  or  at  graduation.  With  so  many 
to  be  represented  the  main  feat  ure  of  the  program 
for  the  Literary  Union  consisted  in  a  series  of  short 
selections  rendered  in  turn  by  groups  of  (luce  or 
four,  with  very  satisfactory  and  pleasing  effect . 

The  graduating  essays  that  were  read  on  the  181  h 
were  on  "Luther  Burbank,  the  Wizard  in  Horti- 
culture," "The  Juvenile  Court.  Movement,"  "The 
Genius  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  "The  Prob- 
lems of  the  Modern  Agriculturalist,"  and  "A  Stroll 
Along  Old  Germanlown  Road."  The  address  to 
the  class  was  given  by  J.  Harvey  Borton,  the 
burden  of  his  remarks  being  on  the  "Joy  and  Duty 
of  Service,"  this  and  at  least  one  of  the  essays  we 
hope  to  see  in  print  shortly,  that  others  may  share 
with  us  the  earnest  counsel  contained  in  Harvey 


Borton \s  paper  and  the  review  of  some  of  the  most 
recent  findings  of  the  Californian  whose  name  is 
known  wherever  research  in  horticulture  has  made 
any  recent  advance. 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  meetings  annually 
at  the  School  on  the  evening  of  graduation  day. 
Tin;  total  number  of  graduates  had  reached  aboui 
900;  these  of  course  are  widely  scanned  and  several 
are  deceased,  so  that  a  company  of  over  200  was 
a  fair  numerical  representation. 

Supper  was  served  under  the  trees  in  "Maple 
Grove,"  southwest  of  the  girl's  wing,  and  at  7.30 
the  formal  meeting  was  opened  by  the  reading  of 
commit  tees'  reports,  etc.  Addresses  were  made  by 
M.  Elizabeth  Whit  acre  and  Francis  K.  Taylor. 
Several  of  the  papers  read  at  one  or  another  of  the 
meetings  of  the  week  will  be  given  our  readers  in 
print.  One  of  the  features  of  special  interest  con- 
nected with  the  Alumni  Meeting  was  the  presence 
of  two  of  the  members  of  the  first  graduating  class, 
which  this  year  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary; 
these  were  Isaac  Y.  Ash,  of  Downingtown,  and  Jos- 
eph I'ennell,  of  Wawa.  The  most  prominent  work 
the  Alumni  Association  has  done  for  the  School  for 
several  years  past  has  been  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  assist  in  the  School's  lecture  COUT8C  Tin- 
grant  last  year  was  double  that  of  previous  years, 
and  in  large  measure  explains  the  advance  in  the 
grade  of  lecturers;  the  same  appropriation  was  voted 
for  next  year. 

It  is  no  trifle  to  properly  fill  the  vacancies  created 
by  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  class  as  the  one 
leaving  this  year,  but  the  indications  now  at  the 
beginning  of  vacation  are  thai  the  number  next  fall 
will  equal  the  enrollment  for  the  year  just  closed. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington 
of  the  17th  says:  "Probably  the  most  radical  and 
far-reaching  extension  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
since  its  enactment  was  made  to-day  when  Secre- 
taries Houston,  McAdoo  and  Redfield,  charged  with 
enforcing  this  statute,  ruled  that  meat  and  meal 
products  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  hitherto 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  law, 
may  be  seized  if  misbranded  or  adulterated.  Be- 
ginning at  once,  manufacturers  of  meat  foods  will 
be  required  to  comply  strictly  with  the  food  and 
drugs  act  as  well  as  with  the  meat  inspection  law." 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
respecting  train  accidents  sets  forth  that  in  the  last 
five  years  there  were  only  five  such  accidents  on 
the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  16  deaths  of  pas- 
sengers due  to  them.  "Nearly  five  hundred  million 
passengers— one-third  of  the  population  of  the  globe 
— have  been  carried  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  the  past  five  years,"  says  the  statement,  "and 
16  of  them  lost  their  lives  in  accidents  to  trains,  !l 
having  been  killed  in  one  accident.  In  five  years 
only  five  trains  out  of  over  4,000,000  operated  suf- 
fered wrecks  which  caused  the  death  of  any  of  the 
passengers  carried  on  them." 

The  Pennsylvania  Senate  has  passed  the  House 
bill  providing  for  the  use  of  voting  machines  and 
creating  a  State  Board  of  Voting  Machine  Ex- 
aminers. The  adoption  of  the  machines  is  optional 
with  county  commissioners.  The  State  board  is  to 
be  composed  of  t  he  Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall 
approve  the  type  of  machines  to  be  used. 

Secretary  Bryan  and  the  Norwegian  Minister 
have  signed  a  treaty  extending  for  another  term  of 
five  years  the  special  arbitration  pact  between  the 
United  States  and  Norway,  which  expired  by 
limitation  on  Sixth  Month  24. 
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A  despatch  from  Chicago  of  the  16th  says:  "There 
was  a  sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  beef  at  the  stock 
yards  to-day.  The  advance  caused  the  packers  to 
declare  that  a  famine  in  beef  is  imminent.  Although 
the  present  prices  are  the  highest  of  the  year,  they 
are  still  below  the  high  prices  of  last  summer." 

A  despatch  of  the  16th  from  Tuckerton,  N.  J., 
says:  "Wide-spread  damage  followed  in  the  wake 
of  a  terrific  storm  that  swept  southern  New  Jersey 
late  to-night,  uprooting  trees,  tearing  down  tele- 
phone wires  and  practically  isolating  large  sections 
of  country  for  hours.  In  many  portions  of  Ocean 
County  the  roads  were  impassable.  It  is  probable 
that  the  storm  inflicted  losses  amounting  to  thou-, 
sands  of  dollars  to  farmers  and  householders  through 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State." 

It  is  stated  from  New  York  City  that  operators 
and  dealers  in  nuts  of  all  edible  and  commercial 
varieties  report  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  such  products  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  reasons  are:  The  increasing  prices  of  food  com- 
modities generally  rated  as  standard,  and  a  rapidly 
growing  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  food 
value  of  nuts. 

Government  supervision  of  railroad  scales,  it  is 
said,  is  now  to  be  undertaken.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce 
has  announced  that  an  inspection  of  such  scales  is 
expected  to  begin  soon  after  Seventh  Month  1,  a 
start  being  made  on  scales  of  the  Eastern  roads. 
The  railroads  annually  collect  approximately  $2,- 
200,000,000  from  the  shippers  of  the  country  on 
scales  which  belong  to  and  are  operated  entirely 
by  the  roads,  and  over  which  neither  the  shipper  nor 
the  Government  has  any  control  or  information  as 
to  their  correctness. 

It  is  stated  that  figures  compiled  by  the  safety 
appliance  division  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  show  the  number  of  lives  lost  on  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  in  the  24  years  ending 
last  Tenth  Month,  were  188,037.  Of  these,  38  per 
cent,  were  either  passengers  or  employes.  Con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  the  total  killed  were 
trespassers.  In  the  same  period,  1,395,618  persons 
were  injured  on  railroads  in  the  United  States,  66 
per  cent,  of  whom  were  trespassers. 

Tire  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  a 
bulletin  on  "Repair  and  Maintenance  of  Highways." 
All  classes  of  roads,  from  the  natural  earth  road  to 
the  macadam  roads  with  bituminous  surfacing,  have 
received  attention.  The  action  of  automobiles  on 
road  surfaces  is  explained.  The  systems  of  road 
management  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  England 
and  France  are  described,  with  tables  of  cost. 

A  despatch  from  Asheville,  N.  C,  says:  "Dr.  Karl 
Von  Ruck,  discoverer  of  a  vaccine  which  immunizes 
against  tuberculosis,  has  so  many  patients  at  his 
sanitarium  here  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  place  them." 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  of  the  18th  says: 
"The  Glenn  bill  establishing  an  Industrial  Home  for 
Women  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  years,  con- 
victed or  pleading  guilty  to  any  criminal  offense,  was 
finally  passed  to-night  by  the  House,  155  to  1.  The 
bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $350,000.  The 
institution  will  be  similar  to  the  Huntingdon  Re- 
formatory. The  Governor  is  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  five  to  select  a  site  in  Pennsylvania,  con- 
sisting of  100  to  500  acres,  cost  of  site  and  buildings 
not  to  exceed  $500,000.  The  home  will  house  200 
women  and  is  to  be  conducted  by  nine  managers, 
three  of  them  women." 

A  Harrisburg  special  of  Sixth  Month  19  says: 
"Every  person  convicted  of  murder  of  the  first 
degree  in  this  State  after  to-day  shall  be  put  to 


death  by  electricity  under  the  terms  of  the  Hess 
bill,  signed  to-night  by  Governor  Tener.  All  elec- 
trocutions are  to  take  place  in  the  new  Western 
Penitentiary,  in  Centre  County." 

A  despatch  of  the  30th  ult.  from  Chicago,  says: 
"With  between  25,000  and  30,000  building  workmen 
locked  out  by  the  Building  Construction  Employers' 
Association  and  work  on  $30,000,000  work  of  con- 
struction suspended,  Chicago  faces  the  most  se- 
rious building  strike  since  1900.  Twenty  thousand 
men  were  paid  off  this  morning  and  told  they  were 
no  longer  needed.  They  joined  the  4000  who  were 
ordered  to  quit  by  the  contractors  yesterday." 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  on  the  theory 
that  the  alarming  increase  in  the  use  of  strong  drink 
threatens  the  health  of  the  nation,  aside  from  work- 
ing enormous  hereditary  ills,  United  States  Senator 
Works,  of  California,  announced  the  preparation 
of  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  wiping 
out  the  manufacture,  production  and  sale  of  dis- 
tilled alcoholic  liquors  in  the  United  States. 

The  steamship  Imperator  lately  arrived  at  New 
York  City  on  her  first  trip.  It  is  said  of  her :  "  The 
new  liner  is  the  last  word  in  luxurious  ocean  travel. 
She  has  ten  decks,  seven  of  which  are  for  first-class 
passengers,  and  a  Roman  bath,  two  stories  high,, 
in  marble  and  bronze.  There  are  also  Turkish 
baths,  electric  bath,  mineral  bath,  needle  bath  and 
chiropodist.  The  public  rooms  include  a  social  hall, 
women's  saloon  and  writing  room  and  sun  parlor. 
This  vessel  is  919  feet  long." 

An  exhibit  has  been  made  in  the  City  Hall  of 
Philadelphia  lately  of  some  of  the  causes  resulting 
in  the  large  infant  mortality  in  this  city  during  the 
summer  months.  It  is  said  of  it:  "It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  baby-saving  exhibit  to  demonstrate  to  moth- 
ers in  the  congested  districts  of  the  city  the  supreme 
necessity  of  cleanliness  and  system  in  caring  for 
little  ones  during  the  summer  months.  Stress  is 
placed  upon  the  fact  that  ignorance,  rather  than 
poverty,  is  responsible  for  the  illness  and  death 
of  hundreds  of  infants.  Other  features  of  the 
show  are  exhibits  of  the  proper  clothing  and 
food  for  babies  during  the  summer.  Natural  feeding 
for  infants  is  urged,  attention  being  called  to  the 
fact  that  ten  bottle-fed  babies  die  to  each  one 
nourished  in  the  natural  manner.  Instructions  for 
the  proper  preparation  of  milk  for  children  are 
contained  in  one  exhibit.  In  another  the  ravages  of 
the  house  fly  are  illustrated.  Mothers  are  advised 
not  to  cuddle  their  infants  too  much  in  hot 
weather." 

A  whale  was  lately  seen  in  Delaware  Bay,  and 
about  a  dozen  others  are  reported  to  have  been 
seen  near  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Illinois  legislature  has  pass- 
ed a  law  which  gives  the  vote  to  the  women  of  that 
State  for  all  statutory  offices.  This  will  not  allow 
them,  however,  to  vote  for  constitutional  offices, 
such  as  those  of  governor,  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, members  of  congress,  &c. 

It  is  announced  that  an  order  for  having  the  penny 
postal  cards  printed  on  green  paper  has  just  been 
signed  by  Postmaster-General  Burleson.  Green  is 
the  color  generally  used  in  other  countries. 

Foreign. — A  late  despatch  from  Paris  says: 
"The  International  Foresters'  Congress  was  opened 
to-day,  Etienne  Clementel,  French  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  presiding.  In  his  address,  he  uttered 
a  warning  as  to  the  grave  danger  which  threatened 
the  worldt^esRVefojTjtralJfcft  were  properly  or- 
ganized in^|fcomrk-ieg1|id  ije  wanton  destruction 
of  treeis  st^^d.^^lcmCntel  warmly  welcomed  the 
foreign  delegates,  and  in  his  speech  announced  that  | 


the  French  Government  was  devoting  $200,000  to 
the  work  of  reforest  ration." 

A  despatch  from  Sofia  of  the  16th  says:  "The 
bodies  of  100  dead  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  the  houses  demolished  in  the  earthquake  at 
Tirnovo." 

A  despatch  of  the  17th  from  Russia  mentions  that 
a  1600-mile  trip  by  aeroplane — from  Paris  to  St. 
Petersburg — was  completed  at  11.25  o'clock  this 
morning  by  the  French  aviator,  Marcel  G.  Brinde- 
jonc  des  Moulinais,  who  covered  the  last  300  miles 
of  his  journey  in  three  and  a  half  hours,  in  the  face 
of  a  strong  head  wind. 

It  is  stated  that  Bulgaria  has  sent  an  ultimatum 
to  Servia,  demanding  the  withdrawal  within  a  week 
of  all  Servian  troops  from  the  territory  claimed  by 
Bulgaria. 

It  is  reported  that  Russian  villagers,  enraged  by 
the  importation  of  cheap  female  labor,  burned  80 
women  to  death  in  the  district  of  Pirlatin,  Province 
of  Poltava. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  87. 

Charles  S.  Carter,  Pa.;  Emily  Pusey,  Pa.;  Wm. 
F.  Wickersham,  Pa.;  Joseph  M.  Downing,  Del.; 
Richard  H.  Reeve,  N.  J.;  Elizabeth  P.  Stubbs,  Pa., 
$1  to  No.  27,  Vol.  87;  Isaac  C.  Rogers,  N.  Y.,  $4; 
John  E.  Carter,  Phila.,  $20  for  himself  and  others. 

JJigr Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

A  youth  of  sixteen  years  desires  a  position  during 
vacation  until  Westtown  School  opens.  Country 
preferred.    Apply  to 

E.  Gardiner, 
130  E.  Main  St.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  Committee  having  charge 
of  holding  Meetings  for  Worship  at  Merchantville, 
N.  J.,  will  hold  a  meeting  First-day  afternoon, 
Seventh  Month  6th,  at  3  o'clock.  A  cordial  invi- 
tation is  extended  to  Friends  and  the  public  gener- 
ally.   

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  or  care  of 
an  invalid,  or  housekeeper.  Address, 
E.  L., 

150  W.  Wyoming  Avenue, 

Germantown,  Pa. 

To  Advertisers. — The  Friend  is  open  for  select- 
ed advertising  at  the  following  rates:  One  inch,  56 
cents  or  4  cents  a  line;  no  insertion  for  less  than  25 
cents.  Friends  having  real  estate  to  rent  or  sell, 
also  those  desiring  board  or  rooms,  should  find  The 
Friend  an  excellent  medium  for  reaching  interested 
parties. 

Standing  business  cards  are  also  solicited. 


Died. — At  her  late  residence,  Lansdowne,  Pa., 
on  Fourth  Month  20,  1913,  Phebe  Ann  Moore, 
widow  of  Truman  C.  Moore,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  and  Elder  of  Lansdowne 
M6nthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  "Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  from  henceforth,  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

 ,  at  her  home  near  Yardville,  N«JT,  twelfth 

of  Sixth  Month,  1913,  Ann  AllinsonJ  Svidow  of 
Samuel  Allinson,  in  her  ninety-fifth  year.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Rachel  Tatum,  of  Wood- 
bury, N.J.  A  birthright  member,  she  always  loved 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  cherished  a  deep  in- 
terest in  its  welfare.  She  has  been  an  almost  help- 
less invalid  for  several  years,  and  though  deprived 
both  of  sight  and  hearing,  she  has  borne  her  trials 
with  a  sweet  Christian  patience. 
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